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Phases of the Moon— MARCH 31 Days 

• Kew Moon . . 7th, Ih 14m P ii j O ^nll Moon 22nd, 6h 7m p jj 

> First Quarter 15th, 6h 11m P M i C Last Quarter . 29th, 9h 14m A.M 


Day of the Weeh 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon B 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Decilna- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 

Sunrise 

A ir 

Sunset 

PJI 

True 

Noon 

P M 




H 

u 

H 

V 

H 

M 

D 

S. 

Fueaday 

1 

61 

6 

68 

6 

44 

0 

61 

23 7 

7 iS 

Wednesday 

2 

62 

6 

68 

6 

45 

0 

61 

24 7 

7 15 

Tbnrsday 

3 

63 

6 

67 

6 

45 

0 

61 

26 7 

6 62 

Friday 

4 

64 

6 

66 

6 

45 

0 

61 

26 7 

6 29 

Saturday 

6 

65 

6 

66 

6 

46 

0 

61 

27 7 

6 6 

Sunday 

6 

66 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

60 

28 7 

6 43 

Monday 

7 

67 

6 

64 

6 

47 

0 

60 

29 7 

5 19 

Fuesdny 

8 

68 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

60 

1 0 

4 56 

Wednesday 

9 

69 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

60 

2 0 

4 33 

Thursday 

10 

70 

6 

62 

6 

48 

0 

40 

3 0 

4 9 

Friday 

n 

71 

6 

61 

6 

48 

0 

49 

4 0 

3 46 

Saturday 

12 

72 

6 

60 

6 

48 

0 

49 

5 0 

3 22 

Sunday 

13 

73 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

49 

6 0 

2 68 

Monday 

14 

74 

6 

49 

6 

49 

0 

49 

7 0 

2 35 

Tuesday 

16 

76 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

49 

8 0 

2 11 

Wedn^eday 

16 

76 

6 

47 

6 

40 

0 

48 

9 0 

I 47 

Tnunday 


77 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

10 0 

1 24 

Friday 


78 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

48 

11 0 

1 0 

Paturday 


79 

6 

44 

6 

60 

0 

47 

12 0 

0 36 

Sunday 

20 

60 

6 

43 

6 

50 

0 

47 

13 0 

0 12 

N 

Monday 

21 

81 

6 

42 

6 

60 

0 

47 

14 0 

0 11 

Tuesday 

22 

82 

6 

41 

6 

60 

0 

46 

16 0 

0 36 

Wednesday 

23 

83 

6 

40 

6 

61 

0 

46 

16 0 

0 69 

Thunday 

24 

84 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

46 

17 0 

1 22 

Friday 

25 

85 

6 

39 

6 

61 

0 

46 

18 0 

1 46 

Saturday 

26 

86 

6 

39 

6 

61 

0 

45 

19 0 

2 9 

Sunday 

27 

87 

6 

38 

6 

61 

0 

46 

20 0 

2 33 

Monday 

23 

88 

6 

37 

6 

62 

0 

45 

21 0 

2 66 

Tuesday 

29 

89 

6 

36 

6 

62 

0 

44 

22 0 

3 20 

Widn^sday 

30 

90 

8 

35 

6 

62 

0 

44 

23 0 

3 43 

Thu-^day 

31 

91 

6 

34 

6 

62 

1 ° 

44 

24 0 

4 C 


r, 








Phases of Ihe Moon — APRIL 30 Days. 

• Nrw Moon 8th, Ch Sim am I o Tull Moon . Elat, 2h fiym \ <i 


J rinat Qnnrt'Cr 

.. Mth, Fh 4Um A Jt 

1 

c 

Last Quarter 


27 th, 8h 

44m 

P 51 


Bay ol 
the 

Month 

Day ol 
the 

Year ' 


Indian Standard 

Time 


jroon’s 

Sun's 

Dccllna- 

Dav of the Week 

Sunrise 

A u 

Sunjct. 

PM 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Ago at 
Noon. 

tlon 

at Mean 
Noon 

j 



R 

It 

n 

11 

n 

M 

D. 

N. 

Krtdaj- 

I 

92 

C 

33 

0 

63 

0 

43 

25 0 

4 

20 

Sitnrday 

n 

03 

C 

33 

0 

63 

0 

43 

20 0 

4 

63 

Sandar 

3 

94 

0 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

27 0 

5 

10 

Monday 

4 

96 

0 

31 

0 

63 

0 

42 

28 0 

6 

39 

rnesday 

5 

90 

0 

30 

0 

64 

0 

42 

2D 0 

0 

1 

Wedneaday 

0 

1 97 

0 

20 

0 

64 

0 

42 

0 2 

0 

24 

Tbor«day 

7 

98 

0 

28 

0 

64 

0 

41 

1 2 

6 

47 

KOday . 

8 

00 

6 

28 

0 

64 

0 

41 

2 2 

7 

0 

Saturday 

0 

100 

0 

27 

0 

54 

1 

0 


3 2 

7 

32 

Sunday 

10 

101 

0 

20 

0 

65 

0 

40 

4 2 

7 

64 

Mondav 

11 

102 

0 

26 

6 

66 

0 

40 

Cl 

8 

10 

Tuesday 

12 

103 

0 

24 

0 

66 

0 

40 

0 2 

8 

38 

Wednesday 

13 

104 

0 

23 

0 

65 

0 

40 

7 2 

9 

0 

Thursday 

14 

105 

0 

22 

0 

60 

0 

39 

8 2 

0 

22 

Friday 

16 

100 

0 

21 

6 

60 

0 

39 

9 2 

9 

43 

Saturday 

10 

107 

0 

20 ! 

6 

60 

0 

89 

10 2 

10 

4 

Sunday 

17 

108 

0 

19 

0 

57 

0 

88 

11 2 

10 

20 

Monday 

18 

109 

0 

19 

0 

67 

0 

88 

12 2 

10 

47 

Tuesday 

19 

110 

0 

18 

0 

67 

0 

88 

13 2 

11 

8 

Wednesday 

20 

111 

0 

17 

0 

67 

0 

88 

14 2 

11 

28 

Thursday 

21 

112 

0 

10 

0 

67 

0 

88 

16 2 

11 

49 

Friday 

22 

118 

0 

16 

0 

o8 

0 

37 

10 2 

12 

0 

Saturday 

23 

114 

0 

14 

0 

68 

0 

87 

17 2 

12 

20 

Sunday 

24 

116 

0 

14 

0 

58 

0 

87 

18 2 

12 

49 

Monday 

26 

110 

0 

IS 

0 

50 

0 

87 

19 2 

18 

9 

Tuesday 

£6 

117 

6 

13 

0 

59 

0 

37 

20 2 

13 

28 

'Vftdn^sday 

27 

118 

0 

13 

6 

59 

0 

80 

21 2 

13 

47 

Thursday 

28 

119 

b 

12 

7 

° 1 

0 

SO 

22 2 

14 

0 

Friday 

29 

120 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

80 

23 2 

14 

26 

Saturday 

30 

121 

0 

12 

7 

0 

0 

30 

24*2 

14 

44 


7 




Phases of the Moon — MAY 31 Days. 

• New Moon 6th, lUj 41m P u O Full Moon .. . 20th, 10 h 39m AM 

Ji First Quarter 13th, 7h 32m Pm. ([ Last Quarter 27th, lOh 24m Am, 



Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 


Indian Standard 

Time 


Moon’s 

Sun’s 

DeoUna 

Day of the IVeck. 

the 

Year 

Sunrlee 

A u 

Sunset 

P M 

True 
Noon 
p u 

Age at 
Noon 

tlon 
at Mean 
Noon 


■ 


H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

u 

D 

N. 

O f 

Sunday 


122 

0 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

25 2 

16 

2 

Monday 


123 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

30 

26 2 

16 20 

Tuesday 


124 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

30 

27 2 

16 3S 

Wedneoday 

H 

126 

G 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 

28 2 

16 66 

Thursday 

H 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

36 

29 i 

16 13 

Friday 


127 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

36 

0 5 

16 30 

Saturday 

B 

128 

0 

8 

7 

3 

0 

85 

1 6 

16 47 

Sunday 

8 

129 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

36 

2 6 

17 

3 

day 

9 

180 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

3 6 

17 10 

eedav 

10 

181 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

4 6 

17 85 

Wednesday 

11 

132 

6 

0 

7 

4 

0 

36 

6 5 

17 51 

fhnrsdny 

12 

133 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

36 

6 5 

18 

6 

Friday 

13 

134 

6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

86 

7 6 

18 

21 

Saturday 

14 

135 

6 

5 

7 

6 

0 

36 

8 6 

18 36 

Sunday 

15 

130 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

36 

9 5 

18 60 

Monday 

16 

137 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

36 

10 6 

19 

4 

loesdaj 

17 

138 

6 

4 

7 

0 

0 

36 

11 5 

19 18 

Wednesday 

18 

139 

0 

3 

7 

7 

0 

36 

12 6 

19 31 

Thursday 

19 

140 

0 

3 

7 

7 

0 

36 

13 6 

19 44 

Friday 

20 

141 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

14 5 

19 57 

Saturday 

21 

142 

0 

2 

7 

8 

0 

36 

16 6 

20 10 

Sunday 

22 

143 

0 

2 

7 

8 

0 

36 

16 6 

20 22 

Monday 

23 

144 

0 

2 

7 

9 

0 

36 

17 5 

20 33 

Tuesday 

24 

145 

0 

2 

7 

9 

0 

86 

18 6 

20 44 

Wednesday 

25 

140 

0 

2 

7 

9 

0 

36 

19 6 

20 60 

Tniirvday 

20 

147 

6 

2 

7 


0 

30 

20 6 

21 

6 

Friday 

27 

148 

0 

n 

7 


0 

SO 

21 5 

21 17 

Saturday 

28 

149 

G 

I 

7 

11 

0 

30 

22 6 

21 26 

Sunday 

20 

150 

t) 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

23 5 

21 

36 

JlonJav 

SO 

151 

u 

1 

7 

11 

0 

SO 

24 5 

21 46 

TneeJay 

31 

152 

0 

1 

7 

12 

0 

30 

26 5 

21 64 


S 






Phases of the Moon — JUNE 30 Days. 


• ■'loon 

.. . 4th, 

, 2h. 4Gm r U 

1 

O 

Full .Moon 

• • 

38th, Oh 8m 

r M 

5 rirst Qnrirtcr 

leth, 3h Pm o 

1 

1 

€ 

Last Quarter 


20tli, 2h Cm 

A it 


Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time 


^ Sloon’s 

buu's 

Declluu- 

Day of the 'WeeV. 

the 1 
Month 

1 the 
Year 

SanriBc 

A M 

1 

1 Sunset 
' r Jt 

1 

1 True 
Koon 
r It 

1 

1 Arc at 
Loon 

1 tlon 

at Mean 

Noon 

_ _ 



' 

n. 

M 

H 


n 

M 

D 



1 

Wednesday | 

1 

1 

1 

153 

1 0 

1 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

20 6 

22 

$ 

O 

ThoTsdav i 

o 

154 

' 0 

1 

7 

12 

0 

30 

27 6 

22 

ID 

Friday 

3 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

28 6 

22 

18 

Saturday 

i 

156 

0 

1 

7 

13 

u 

37 

29 5 

22 

26 

Sunday 

5 

157 

0 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

0 9 

22 

32 

Monday 

1 

C 

158 

0 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

1 9 

22 

30 

1 

Tuesday 

7 

169 

0 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

2 0 

22 

45 

Wednesday 

1 

8 

100 

6 

1 : 

7 

15 

0 

37 

3 9 

22 

50 

Thursday 

9 

101 

0 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

4 9 

22 

50 

Friday 

10 

102 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

6 9 

23 

0 

Saturday 

U 

103 

0 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

0 9 

23 

5 

Sunday 

12 

104 

6 

1 ! 

7 

10 

0 

ft 

7 0 

23 

9 

Monday 

13 

105 

0 

1 

7 

10 

0 

38 

8 9 

23 

13 

Tuesday 

14 

100 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

9 9 

23 

10 

Wednesday 

15 

167 

6 

1 ! 

7 

17 

0 

19 

10 0 

23 

19 

Thursday 

10 

108 

6 

3 

7 

17 

0 

39 

11 9 

23 

21 

Friday 

17 

109 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

13 9 

23 

23 

Saturday 

18 

170 

0 

2 

7 

18 

0 

39 

13 9 

23 

25 

Sunday 

19 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

14 9 

23 

26 

Monday 

20 

172 

0 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

15 9 

23 

27 

Tuesday 

21 

173 

0 

2 

7 

38 

0 

40 

le 9 

23 

27 

Wednesday 

22 

174 

6 

J 

7 

19 

0 

40 

17 9 

23 

27 

Thursday 

23 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

18 9 

23 

20 

Friday 

24 

176 

0 

3 

7 

39 

0 

41 

19 9 

23 

26 

Saturday 

25 

177 

6 

3 

7 

39 

0 

41 

20 9 

23 

24 

Sunday 

26 

178 

0 

O 

1/ 

7 

19 

0 

41 

21 9 

23 

22 

Monday 

27 

179 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

22 0 

23 

20 

Tuesday 

28 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

23*9 

23 

18 

Wednesday 

29 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

24 9 

23 

16 

Thursday 

EO 

182 

0 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

25 9 

23 

12 


9 



Phases of the Moon— JULY 31 Dajs 

• New Moon . 4th, 3h BOm AM O Pull iloon . 18th, 2h 30m a.m 

2 > Plrflt Quarter 11th, 8h 37m am (f Last Quarter 26th, 7h 11 . ± , 


Day of the Week 

Day of 
the 

Month 

Day of 
Che 
Year 

Indh 

Sunrise 

JLM 

in Standard 

Sunset 

P M 

Time, 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon j 

1 Sun 3 
Decllna 
tion 

at Mean 

1 Noon 




K 

U 

H 

u. 

H 

M 

D 

N 

• 

/ 

Friday 

1 

183 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

42 

26 7 

23 

8 

Saturday 

2 

184 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

27 9 

23 

4 

Sunday 

8 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

28 9 

22 

69 

Monday 

4 

186 

6 

0 

7 

20 

0 

43 

0 4 

22 

64 

Tuesday 

6 

187 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

1’4 

22 

49 

1 

Wednesday 

6 

183 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

2 4 

22 

43 

ursday 

7 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

3 4 

22 

37 

day 

8 

190 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

4’4 

22 

30 

Aturday 

9 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

6 4 

22 

23 

Sunday 

10 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

6 4 

22 

16 

Monday 

11 

193 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

7 4 

22 

8 

Tuesday 

12 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

8’4 

22 

0 

Wednesday 

13 

196 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

9*4 

21 

62 

Thursday • 

14 

190 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

10*4 

21 

43 

Friday 

15 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

11 4 

21 

34 

Saturday 

10 

198 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

12 4 

21 

24 

Sunday 

17 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

46 

13 4 1 

21 

14 

Monday 

18 

200 

0 

10 

7 

19 

0 

46 

14 4 

21 

4 

Tuesday 

19 

201 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

46 

16 4 

20 

63 

Wednesday 

20 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

46 

16 4 

20 

42 

Thursday 

21 

203 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

46 

17 4 

20 

31 

Friday 

22 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

18 4 

20 

19 

Saturday 

23 

205 

0 

12 

7 

18 

0 

46 

19 4 

20 

7 

Sunday 

24 

206 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

46 

20 4 

19 

66 

Monday 

26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

46 

21 4 

19 

42 

Tuesday 

26 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

46 

22 4 

19 

29 

Wednesday 

27 

209 

0 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

23 4 

10 

10 

Thursday 

28 

210 

0 

14 

7 

16 

0 

46 

24 4 

19 

2 

Nrlday 

29 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

46 

25 9 

IS 

48 

Saturday 

30 

212 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

20 4 

18 

31 

Sunday 

t 

31 

213 

6 

15 

7 

16 

0 

45 

1 27*4 

18 

19 






Phases of the Moon — AUGUST 31 Days 


0 

New Moon 

2n'i, 3h l2ra, r m 

O 

I nil Moon . . 

. 10th, Ih 12m r M. 

5 

Fir t Quarter . . 

Otii, Ih lOra r It 

(f 

Last Quarter 

2lth, Oh 61m PM 


Imp ot the Week ^ 

Day ot , 
the 

Month 

Dav of ' 
Uie 1 
Year j 

Indian Standard Time 

Sun-Ire ! Sunset , 

.K ; r.. i 

1 

1 Moon’s 
, Ape at 

1 Moon 

buu’r 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Moon 

1 

1 

1 

n 

1 

M 

H 

M 1 

n 

M 

D 

F 

e 

1 

Monday . j 

1 1 

j 


c 

15 

7 

16 

0 

45 

4 

IS 

4 

Tuesday 

o I 

215 [ 

G 

15 

7 

14 

0 

46 

20 4 

17 

40 

Wrdnf^dfty 

3 

210 

0 

10 

i ‘ 

14 ' 

0 

45 

0 0 

17 

33 

Thursday 

4 1 

1 

217 

0 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

1 9 

17 

18 

Frldar 

5 1 

218 

G 

10 

7 

13 

0 

46 

2 9 

17 

1 

Paturdav 

6 j 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

3 9 

16 

45 

Sunday 

7 

220 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

4 9 

16 

25 

Monday 

8 

221 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

5 9 

16 

12 

Tnesdav 

0 1 

1 222 

1 

i « 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 : 

0 9 

15 

54 

M■edDc^dn^ 

10 

223 

G 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

7*9 

15 

37 

Thursday 

11 

224 

t " 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

8 9 

15 

19 

Friday 

12 

225 

1 

6 

19 

7 

0 

0 

44 

9 9 

15 

2 

Saturday 

13 

220 

1 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

10 9 

14 

43 

Sunday 

14 

227 

6 

10 

7 

8 

0 

43 

11 9 

14 

25 

Monday 

15 

228 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

12-9 

14 

7 

Tuesday 

16 

229 

6 

20 

7 

C 

0 

43 

13 9 

13 

48 

Wednesday 

17 

230 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

14 0 

13 

29 

Thursday ' 

18 

231 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

16 9 

13 

9 

Friday 

19 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

16 9 

12 

50 

Saturday 

20 

233 

1 

6 

21 

7 

4 1 

0 

42 

17 9 ' 

12 

30 

Sunday 

21 

234 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

18*9 

12 

11 

Monday 

22 

235 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

19 9 

11 

60 

Tuesday 

23 

236 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

20 9 

11 

31 

Wednesday 

24 

237 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

21*9 

11 

10 

Thursday 

25 

238 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

22’9 

10 

49 

Friday 

26 

239 

6 

22 

0 

59 

0 

40 

23*9 

10 

28 

Baturdav 

27 

240 

6 

22 

6 

69 

0 

40 

24 9 

10 

8 

Sunday 

28 

241 

6 

23 

6 

68 

0 

40 

25 9 

9 

40 

Monday 

29 

242 

6 

23 

6 

67 

0 

40 

26 9 

9 

25 

Tuesday 

so 

243 

6 

23 

6 

66 

0 

39 

27 9 

9 

4 

TVednesday 

31 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

28*9 

8 

42 
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Phases of the Moon — NOVEMBER 30 Days. 

3) First Qaorter 6th, Oh 20m. PU j C Last Quarter .. 2lBt, lb 28in ph 

O Fall Moon . . . IStb, Oh. 58m PM ) • New Moon . . 28th, 6h. 18m A lu 




Day o£ 

Day ol 


Indian Standard Time 


Moon's 

Sun’s 

DecIIna 

Day o£ the Week 

the 

Month. 

the 

Tear 

Sunrise 

AM 

Sunset 

P M 

True 
Noon 
p u 

age at 
Noon. 

Won 
at Mean 

N on 



■ 


H. 

u 

n. 

M 

H 

u 

D 

s 

Tuesday 

• 

n 

806 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

22 


• / 

14 23 

Wednesday 

• • 


307 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 


14 43 

Thursday 



808 

6 

39 

6 

5 

0 

22 

4'7 

16 

2 

Friday 


Bi 

309 

6 

40 

6 

6 

0 

22 

6 7 

16 20 

Saturday 

• • 

6 

310 

6 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

6 7 

16 39 

Sundoy 

• • 

6 

311 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

7 7 

16 67 

Monday 


7 

312 

6 

41 


4 

0 

22 

8 7 

16 16 

Tuesday 

• 

8 

813 

6 

42 

6 

4 

1 

0 

22 

9 7 

16 32 

Wednesday 


0 

814 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 1 

10 7 

16 60 

Thursday 

• 

10 

316 

6 

43 

6 

8 

0 

28 

11 7 

17 

7 

Friday 

« 

11 

316 

6 

43 

6 

8 

1 

0 

23 

12 7 

17 21 

Saturday 


12 

317 

6 

44 

6 

8 

0 

23 

13 7 

17 40 

Sunday 


13 

318 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 

14 7 

17 66 

Monday 


14 

319 

0 

46 

6 

2 

' 0 

28 

16 7 

18 12 

Tuesday 


16 

320 

6 

45 

6 

2 

0 

23 

16 7 

18 27 

Wednesday 


16 

321 

6 

46 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

23 

17 7 

18 43 

Thursday 

• 

17 

322 

6 

1 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

, 18 7 

18 ?8 

Friday 


18 

323 

6 

47 

6 

1 

0 

28 

19 7 

19 12 

Saturday 

1 

19 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

28 

* 20 7 

19 26 

Sunday 

• 

20 

326 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

21*7 

19 40 

Monday 

• 

21 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

22 7 

19 63 

Tuesday 

• 

22 

327 

6 

49 

0 

0 

0 

24 

23 7 

20 

7 

Wednesday 


23 

328 

6 

60 

6 

0 

0 

24 

24 7 

20 19 

Thursday 


24 

329 

6 

61 

6 

0 

0 

26 

26 7 

20 82 

Fridaj 


26 

330 

6 

61 

6 

0 

0 

25 

26 7 

20 44 

Saturday 

• 

20 

331 

6 

62 

0 

0 

0 

26 

27*7 

20 66 

Sunday 


27 

332 

e 

63 

6 

0 

1 

0 

26 

28 7 

21 

7 

Monday 

• 

28 

333 

0 

63 

G 

0 

0 

26 

0'3 

21 18 

Tuesday 


29 

334 

0 

54 

6 

0 

0 

20 

1*3 

21 28 

Wednesday 


30 

335 

c 

54 

C 

0 

0 

27 

! 2 3 

21 38 












Phases of the Moon — DECEMBER 31 Days. 

J i-lrKt Ounrtet . • . £th. 31 , iSm. A M C Last Quarter . 2Iflt, Ih 62 m All 
O • uli Moon . 13tli, 7h 61m a.m. • ^cw Moon . 27th, 4h 62ni pm. 


Day ol the Meek, 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Daj ol 
the 
Year. 

Indlar 

Sunrise 

A M. 

1 Standard 

Sunset 

P M. 

Time 

True 

Noon, 

P M 

Moon’s 
nge at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 

1 

■ 


H 

M 

n 

U 

U 

u 

D 

S 

Tbnrvlny 

■ 

336 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

28 

3 3 

21 

48 

Frida) 


337 

6 

65 

c 

0 

0 

28 

4 3 

21 

57 

''atmtlay 

H 

33S 

6 

5C 

1 

6 

0 

0 

28 

6 3 

22 

6 

Snndny 

B 

330 

6 

67 1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

20 

6 3 

22 

14 

Honda) 

6 

340 

6 

68 

6 

0 

0 

29 

7 3 

22 

22 

riiesdB) 

B 

341 

6 

60 

6 

1 

0 

30 

8 3 

22 

20 

Wcdttei*day 


342 

6 

50 

6 

1 

0 

30 

0 3 

22 

36 

TlniriMa) 


343 

6 

69 

6 

1 

0 

80 

10 3 

22 

48 

Frldaj 1 

e 

344 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

31 

11 3 

22 

49 

Saturday 

10 

345 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

31 

12 3 

22 

66 

Sunday 

11 

346 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

13 3 

23 

0 

Monday 

12 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

32 

14 8 

23 

5 

Tnesdav 

13 

348 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

83 

16 3 

23 

0 

Wednesday 

14 

349 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

33 

16 8 

23 

IS 

Thursday 

16 

350 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

34 

17 8 

23 

16 

Fridav 

16 

361 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

36 

18 8 1 

23 

10 

Saturday 

17 

362 

7 

4 

1 

6 

6 

0 

36 

19 3 

23 

22 

Sunday 

18 

ass 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

36 j 

20 3 

23 

24 

Monday 

Ifi 

354 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

86 

21 3 

23 

26 

Tuesday 

20 

366 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

37 

22 3 

23 

26 

Wednesday 

21 

856 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

37 

23 3 

' 23 

27 

Thursday 

22 

867 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

38 

24 S 

1 

23 

27 

Fridav 

23 

368 

7 

8 

6 

7 

0 

38 

25 8 

23 

27 

Saturday 

24 

S6P 

7 

S 

0 

8 

0 

39 

26 8 

23 

26 

Sunday 

26 

860 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

39 

27 3 

28 

24 

Monda 

26 

361 

7 

9 

6 

0 

u 

40 

28 8 

23 

28 

Tuesday 

27 

362 

7 

10 

6 

0 

0 

40 

29 3 

23 

20 

Wednesday 

2“ 

363 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

0 8 

23 

18 

Thursday 

2‘ 

S^*.4 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

1 8 

23 

16 

Triday 

30 


7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

2 8 

2S . 

11 

Saturday 

31 

866 j 

7 

11 

1 

0 

1 

11 

0 

42 

3 8 

23 

7 


IK 












GALENDA.R FOR 1933. 



I 


3anuarp. 

1 8 15 22 29 

2 9 16 23 30 

3 10 17 24 31 

4 11 18 25 . 

5 12 19 26 .. 

6 13 20 27 ... 

7 14 21 28 


?cbruarp. 




iRarcl). 


... 5 12 

... 6 13 

... 7 14 

1 8 15 

2 9 16 

3 10 17 

4 11 18 


2 9 

.. 3 10 

. 4 11 

5 12 

.. 6 13 

7 14 

1 8 IS 


19 26 

20 27 

21 28 

22 29 

23 30 

24 31 


16 I 23 30 

17 24 ... 

18 25 . 

19 26 ... 

20 27 .. 

21 28 ... 

22 29 ... 


3uip. 

.. 2 9 16 

.. 3 10 17 

4 11 18 

5 12 19 

.. 6 13 20 

7 14 21 

1 8 15 22 


JlUfiUSt. 


6 13 20 

7 14 21 

1 I 8 15 22 

9 16 23 

10 17 24 

11 18 25 

12 19 26 


September. 


3 10 17 

4 11 18 

.. 5 12 19 

6 13 20 

... 7 14 21 

1 8 15 22 

2 9 16 23 


October. 




23 30 

24 31 



nooember. 



































PRlil-'ACli 


T ni I R ',( ;«> n’ nunv 

*f'o limini’ tin jM'-f \ttj 
c'l' ji.c n •ur",csJion' im tin 
’r.-pP' t "i ''11' *1 Sh Jmh'n^ln 

I'l'i'tl ‘ '11 »(' 1 r ’ I'onl Ilf 

u'cni'K, i'ui oi’.jpIcIciu ■ s ind t on\ cmc tu c 
< if. I r r'-c hit rr r.iu' i lut t > ' >nl*, dt ]''t nd lo ’ 

< ' rt ir f 'll ilu- p ’ll 'dtn jn >1 cdninp hi' ilit 
'ntP’ihtr* f'j tilt pnhljt \'li«i nvi ii‘'L n 

'I he I'itlj) tMciiiicil Jn llic i ditnr'' hv wriou*' 
nfnc., h-, ,Mnl r.inK ntiful ul\ hv the Onicto? n( 

I nfnjr.i'itinii tnd L'h>in Imdh.'^t luc, Ihjnihn', 
'ttnl tilt Isidi 111 ( oniiiit It III IniclIi'^ciKt I)t]i,u(- 
nuni, Ins npiin littn u ldIl^ .''i\tn and is nmsi 
t'riitfullv ichnnw Icdptd W iihnm ’uthlitlpil 
V't'uld hh impnssihit l«» {■nodiut iht ^ l'ii I'ionk 
V'lih up-in-d lie M.ii isi ics 

Sn"!;tsiions joi die inipio\cnKni oi contc- 
uon nf diL ^’enr Hnnlv in ly he sent lo ilic hdilni s 
ai any nine, liui ilmsL winch icatli ilitni hcfnic 
(Jciohcr have ti hcdci chance of heing atlnpitd 
than iaJer suggestions which only ic.ich ihcin 
after the woih of jcvision has heen jiailly 
completed 


'JVj^ Times of huha, Bomha)\ 
Jmuunj, 1932. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


ABKAHi — Excise of liquors and drugs. 
AoHHUT — ^Untouchable (Hindi; Asuddhar 

AOREAQB CONTEiBimON —Contribution paid 
by holders of land Irrigated by Government 

At i tttra.t — Supreme ruler, over lord, added to 
‘•Maharaja," &o , It means “ paramount " 

AFSAE — A corruption of the English "offlcer.* 
AHniSA. — Non-violence 

AHLtnvAUA — Name of a princely faml.i 
resident at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore 

aIN — A timber tree TEEinNAUA Tombntosa 

Akali — Originally, a Sikh devotee, one of 
band founded by Guru Govind Singh (who died 
1708) now, a member of the polltloo-rellglous 
army (dal) of reforming Sikhs 

Akhaua — A Hindu school of gymnastics 
AKHurrazABA — Son of a Head Offlcer 
AHJAH — Of exalted rank 

AtiOHOii — Literally a Mahomedan circle A 
kind of athletic club formed for purposes ot 
self-defence 

Aw Eaja — Sea King (Laccadives) 

AM —Mango. 

Alin, — A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lohana community, a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clerls 
and minor offlclals 

Amie (corruptly Emir) — A Mohammedan 
Cffllef, often also a personal name 

AMJIA — A goddess, particularly Mariamma, 
goddess of small pox. South India 

ANiouT — A dam or weir across a river for 
Irrigation purposes. Southern India 

ANJUiiAN — A communal gathering of Maho- 
medans 

APHUS — Believed to be a corruption ot 
AiipnoNSE, the name of the best variety ot 
Bombay mango 

Anz, Aezi, Arz-dasht — Written petition 

ASAP — A minister 

Asprisuta — Untouchable (Sanskrit). 

Ans — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn 
Ahu, Assam 

AVATAR — An Incarnation of Vishnu 
Ayurveda — Hindu science of Medicine 

B^ba — L it “Father,” a re'pectfnl “Mr" 
Irish “Vonr Honour” 


Badu. — ( 1) A gentleman In Boneul, corres- 
ponding to Pant In the Deccan and Konknn 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant Strictly a 6th or still younger son 
of a Baja but of ten used of any son youngerthan 
the heir, whilst it has also grown Into a term 
of address=Esquiro There are, hoivcior, one 
or two B^as whose sons ars known respectively 
as— 1st, Kunwar , 2nd, Dlwan , 3rd, Thai ur . 
ith, Lai , 6th Babu. 

Babul — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Aoaoia ArAbioa 

Baduabh — A had character a rascal 

Bags — Tiger or Panther 

BAQHLA — (1) A native boat (Buggalow) 
(2) The common pond heron or paddyblrd. 

Bahadur — Lit “brave" or "uarrlor” 
a title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
often bestowed by Government , added to 
other titles. It Increases their honour but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler 

Bajraqi — A Hindu religious mendicant 

Bajea or Bajei — The bulrush millei, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetum ttphoideum, 
syn cambu, Madras 

Bakhshi — A revenue offlcer or magistrate 

Bakhshish. — Oherl-merl (or Ohirl-mlrl) Tip 

Band — A dam or embankment (Bund) 

Bandar, — M onkey 

Banyan — A species of flg-tree, Fious 
Bbnoalenbis 

Bara Bing — Swamp deer 

Barsat— (1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season 

Barsati — ^Faroy (horse’s disease) 

Babti — (1) A village, or collection of huts ; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanora 

Batta — Lit ‘ discount ’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation 

Battak. — D uck. 

Bawarohi — Cook in India, Syn Mlstrl, in 
Bombay only 

Bazar — (l) A street lined with shops, India 
proper, (2) a covered market, Burma 

Bequii or Begam — The feminine of 
“Nawab” combined in Bhopal as “ Nawab 
Begum " 

Bee — A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Ziztphus Jujuba 


Kote — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following ^ nines —a either long ns the a In' father’ or short as the n in ‘ cut,’ e ns the a 
in ‘gain,’ I cither short as the 1 in ‘ bib,’ or long as the ee in ' feel,’ o as the o In ‘ bone,’ n either 
short ns the oo In ‘ good,’ or long as the oo in ‘ boot,’ al as the 1 in ‘ mile,’ au as the on In grouse 
This is Only a rough guide The vowel values vary In different parts of India In a marked degree. 




An Indian Glossary 


ni->\n._ln nindl Gtijmtl Tc-^ir) — 
Wormu*' no'^ rlnc 

BrwAn.— Vnmc In C^ntnl rro\Incf'' for 
shiainn cnllivntlon In Jonclcs nnd hlll-MJri , 
sm t-annfrvi, Burnn : Jhum, Xorth-nnitorn 
India 

Brnnoi — Harlr nntnmn crop, Xorllifm India 
rcaiK-d In the month Tlhadon 

BnAOAT or Bhakta — A devotee 

Bn\o-i)ATa — Srdem ot payment ol land 
revenne In kind 

Bnunt'ep — Belatlon or man of ramo caate 
or communltv 

Brr'int’rnT — Vcpotl»m 
Bn A\oi — S'vccpcr, Fcaatnper 

BnANO — The dried loavea of the hemp plant, 
Ca'cvacib bativa, a narcotic 

BnAVTTAr — Lipht eaiidj- isoll , B 3 T 1 hhnr 

Biu’jwarul. — T itle of heir apparent In eoine 
llajput Stat''s 

BnAra.1. — A nimalayan wild Bbcop, Ovt' 
♦TAnCEA 

Bhaeat —India 
BnAEATA-VAr^HA — India 
BnrvDi — A Bncenlent vegetable (IIidibcuf 
rSCEEESTTJS) 

Bnovstr — Name of a Uaralha djuastj 
Bnerp — Title of the mler of Cooch Behar 
Bneorr — ^Ifarnc of a Balnch tribe 
BBDSA —Chaff, for fodder 
Bnor — The spirit of departed porsona 

Bidei — A cIebb of ornamental metalwork, 
In which blackened pewter la Inlaid with allvor, 
named from the town of Bldar, Hyderabad 

BianA — measure of land varying widely, 
the standard blgba Is generally five-eighths of 
. an aero " Vlgha ” In Gujarat and Katlilnwar 
Bnnsnn — Commonly pronounoed " BhIshtI ’’ 
Water-carrier (lit " man of heaven ") 

Bm (BtD) — A grassland — North India, 

Gujarat nnd itathlawrar Also " Vldl 
Beaok ooTToir SOIL — A dark-colourod soil 
very retentive of moisture, found In Central 
and Southern Indio 

Boaed of BEVEmrE — The chief controlling 
revenue authority In Bengal, the United Pro 
Vinces and Madras 

BoheA — A sect of Ismalll Shla Musalmnns, 
^ belonging to Gujarat 

Bob — S ee Bee 

) Beinjae — A vegetable, Soeahum Mbeok- 

Qeea , syn egg-plant 
Bukd — Embankment 

,, Buitdee, or bandar — A harbour or port 
Also " Monkey ’’ 

^ Buej — ^A bastion In a line of battlements 

/ Oaejab — Palm leaves used for thatch 

Ohabuk — A whip 


CtlAEnTEA — A platform of mud or plnstor- 
od brick, used for social gnthorlnps, Northern 
India 

CiiADAE — A sheet worn ns a slinwl by men 
and somcllmcs by women (Chnddcr ) 

CHAITTA — An ancient Buddhist chapel 

CnAKnniE (onAitAE) Cobbler", "Shoe 
mal rr " A caste whoso trade Is to tan 
Icnlli'T 

CftAirpiK — A tree with fragrant blossoms 
MlOIIEtlA CnAUrAOA. 

Ghana — Gram 

Chand — Moan 

CiLAVDT — (Pron with solid) SUtcr Cliandi 
(wifli pahtal d and short a) — Godders Burga 

CnVEATl — A cake of unleavened broad 

CifArRABi — An orderly or racssongor. Nor- 
thern India, syn pattawnia, Bomba} , peon, 
Mnirns 

Chaeas — The resin of the hemp plant 

CvKNADlB BATIVA, uscd for Bmoklng 

OnAEKHA — A spinning wheel 

Chaetai (charpoy) — A bedstead with four 
legs, nnd tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress 

CnAUDHEl — Under native rnlo, a subordi- 
nate revenue offlclal , at present the term Is 
applied to the headman or representative of n 
trade guild 

OHAUK, CnowK — A place whore four roads 
meet 

CflAPKtDAE — The vlllago watchman nnd 
rural policeman. 

ODAurn — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, oTactod by the Marathas In subject terri- 
tories, 

Chavei (Choeo, Gujaeati) — V lllago bond 
quarters 

Cheetah — ^Hunting leopard 

Chela — A pupil, usually In connexion with 
rollglouB teaching 

Ohhaoki — A collection of thatched huta or 
barracks, bonce a cantonment 

CHHATEAPATi — Ono Of Bulllclent dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him 

Ohhatbi — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building Buoh ns a cenotaph. 

CHIEF ComnssiONEP — The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces In British 
India 

Chikoe. — A kind of partridge, Oaooabis 
ohhoae 

Chikh — T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achfab Sapota, the SapodlUa plum of the 
West Indies 

CHiNAE. — A plane tree, Platantjs orien- 
TAUS 

OhinkaeA — The Indian garelle, Gazeela 
BENNETT i, Often called ‘ravine deer * 
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Chital — T he spotted deer, Ceevus axis. 
ChOBDAB — M ace-bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions 
Choi. AH — ^N ame In Southern India for the 
large millet, ANBKOPOQON Soeohhm ; syn- 
jowar. 

OHon — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women 

OhowrIE — ny-whisk 
Chttnait, chuna — Lime plaster 
CmoLE — The area In charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests , (2) A Postmaster or Depntv 
Postmaster-General , (S) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public iVorks Department 
CmB Sbeoeok — ^T he officer In medical 
charge of a District 

CooKiZABiiE — An offence for which the onl- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant 

CoLiiECTOE — The administrative head of a 
District In Bengal, Bombav, Madras, etc Syn 
Deputi Commissioner 

CoHMissiorrEE — (1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Dlstricta , (2) the 
head of various departanents, such as Stamps, 
Evclso, etc 

Cowpoithd — T he garden and open land 
attached to a house An Anglo Indian word 
perhaps derl led from ' kum pan,’ a hedge 
Conservator — T he Supervising Officer in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department 
Coracn. B 11 J.S — Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council 

Count — Cotton yams are described as 20's, 
dO's, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
a\olrdnpoiB 

Court of IVARns— An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other dlsquall- 
Oed persons 

Ceore, karor — ^Ten millions 
Dapa —Lit " grandfather ” (paternal) , anj 
venerable person In Bombay slang a “hooll 
gan boss " 

Daffapae — A non-commissioned native 
officer In the army or police 

Dattae — Office records 
Daitari — ^Record-keeper 

Dah or pao — A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an bac 
Assam and Burma ’ 

Dak (dawk) — A stage on a stage coach route 
Dawk bungalow Is the travellers' bmigalow 
malntalued at such stages in days before rail- 
ways came 


Dabbae — ( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Iluler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Daegah — A Mnhomedan shrine or tomb 0 / 
a saint. 

Dabi, Dhurrie — A mg or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool 
Darkhast — A tender or application to rent 
land 

DaeoqhA — T he title of officials In various 
departments , now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Tall Departments 

Darshan — Lit " Sight " To go to a temple 
to got a sight of the idol Is to make darshan ” 
Also used in ease of great or holj personages 

Daewan — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza — A gateway 
Daeturi — C ustomary perquisite 
Dauia anp Daulat — btate 
Deb — A Brahmlnlcal priestly title , taken 
from the name of a divinity, 

Debottar — L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship 
Deopar — A cedar, Ceprus Lebani or C, 
Deopara 

Deputy COHinESloNER —The J Administrative 
head of a District in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, etc Syn Collector 
Deputy Magistrate anp ComiEotor . — k 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and Judicial (revenue and criminal) powers, 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
In non -regulation areas 
Dera — T ent in N India 
Dekasae — Jain Temple 
Desai — A revenue official under native 
(Uaratha) rule 

Desh — (1) Native country , (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills. Northern India , (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats 
Desh-bhakta — Patriot. 

Deshi — Indigenous, opposed to bldeshl 
foreign 

Deshmukh. — A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule 

Desh-Sevika — Servant (Fern ) of the country, 

‘ Female Volunteer In the Civil Disobedience 
I movement 
I DevA — ^A deity 

I Devapabi — A girl dedicated to temple or 
God Murll In Maharashtra 

Devasthan — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religions foundation 


Dakaixi, Dacoity — ^R obbery bj five or more | Dewak — A Vlrier or other First Minister to 
persons { an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 

tn.t fPrnTi witvi Ur-Tifni nn.! cl,.,*! | and equal in rank With '* Sardat ” Under wldch 

” i^iT^^cnce^auy d“4ipItood body? e f. i 

AHll Dal, Seva Dsl ■, a Council of State 

.ppneA .p v.rtpp, | 


pulses 

Daw 

rupee 


-An old copper coin, one-fortieth of a i 


and also producing a gum , syn palas, B^al 
and Bombay Chhinl, Central India , *’ 
khro " In Gujarat and Kathiawar 
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Dha31M- a heavy shlglinm or tonpa (]ra\ni 
by bnllochs 

Deaeala. — ^B hll, Koll, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons 
DnAEiiA. — Bcllgion (Hindu) 

Dharmsaea — A charitable Institution pro 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travelfers, 

^ Northern India 

Dhaiuea — A stupefying drug, Datitra 
afstitosa 

Dited — Large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to JIahar in JLaliarashtra and 
Holcya in Kamatak. 

Dhekkli — ^Name In Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water , syn picottah 
Dhobi — A washerman 
Dhoti — The loincloth worn by men 
Dm — Kellglon (llahomedan) 

DISTBIOT — The most Important adminis- 
trative unit of area 

Division — ( l) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Oommissioner , (2) the area in cliarge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usuaiiy corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District , (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices , (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Evecutive 
Engineer of the Pubilc Works Department 
Diwan (Snrn) — Communal Gathering 
DrwAii — The lamp festival of Hindus 

DiWAjn — Civil, especially revenue, admlnia- 
ratlon ; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil Justice and Courts 
Doab — The tract between two rivets, espe 
dally that between the Ganges and .Tnnma 

Don — Untouchable caste in Northern India 
Drug — ^A hill-fort, Mysore 
Dry crop — A crop grown without artlflclal 
irrigation 

Dry rate — ^T he rate of revenue for unlrrl- 
gated land 

Dhh — (Pron “ doon ” ) A valley, Northern 
India. 

Ekka. — A small two-wheeled conveyanc 
itawn by a pony. Northern India 

Elohi, Elaohi — Cardamom 
Elohi (Turk ) — Ambassador 

' Elaya Eaja. — T itle given to the heir of the 
AlaharaJa of Travancore or Cochin 

Extra Assistant ComassioNER — Sec De- 
! puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakie — Properly an Islamic mendicant but 
, often loosely used of Hindu mendicants also 

Famine Inshranoe Grant — A n annual pro 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
' expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
^ public works, or to avoid debt 

) Farsian — An imperial (Mughal) order or 

grant 

} Farzand — ^E lt means " child ’’ with the de 

lining words added such as “Farzand-c-dilband" 
^ In the case of several Indian Princes it means 
„ beloved, favourite, etc 


Farzandari or Fazandari — A kind of land 
tcniiro In Bombay City 

Fasu — E ra (solar) started by Akbar, AC, 
minus 572-3 

Fateh — " Victory " 

Fatfh Jang — *' Victorious in Battle ” ( a 
title of the Nizam) 

Fatwa — Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law 

FAHJDAri — Belating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings 

Fahjdari — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor , now used 
generally of Slaglstratcs ’ Criminal Courts 

Fjnanoiai, (JoiDnssiONEH — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces 

Fitton Oari — A pliDcton, Bombay Derived 
from tlvc English 

Gaddi, Gad I — The cushion or throne of' 
(Hindu) royalty 

GAEKWAE (sometimes Ghioowar) — Title 
with" Malinraja ” added of the ruler of Baroda 
It was once a caste name and means " cow- 
herd,” i e , the protector of the sacred animal , 
but later on. In common with "Holkar” and 
■” Slndhla,” It came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and eonsequentiv regarded as a title 
Thus, a Prince becomes" Oaekwar” on succeed 
Ing to the estate of Baroda, "Holkar," to that 
of Indore and " Slndhla,” to that of Gwalior 

(All these are surnames of which Gaekwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Marathas — and 
even Mahars) 

Ganja — The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Cannabib SATIVA, 
used for smoking 

Gahr. — Wild cattle, commonly called ‘bison ’ 
Boh oaubhb 

GayaIi — A species of wild cattle. Bos feon- 
FALis, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier, syn mlfhan 

Ghadr — Mutiny, Bevolutlon 

Gharrie (GARi) — A carriage, cart 

Ghat, Ghaut — (1) A landing-place on a river ; 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank , 

(3) a pass up a mountain , (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats 

Ghatwai — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal 

Ghazi — One who engaged in " Ghazv,” a holy 
War, i « , against kaflrs. 

Ghi, Ghee — Clarlfled butter 

Ginoelly — See To. 

GoDOWN — A store room or warehous# 

Anglo Indian word derDcd from the 
‘ gadang ’ 
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QOPL — Cowherd girl The dance of the 
youthful Erlshna with the Gopls Is a favourite 
subject of imlntlngs 

Goptikam — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways In Southern India 
Qosain, Goswaml — A (Hindu) devotee , lit 
one who restrains his passions 

Gosha — ^N ame In Southern India for ‘parda 
women , ’ lit the word “ Gosha ’’ means comer 
or seclusion " one who sits In ” is the meaning 
of the word " Nashln ” which is usually added to 
“ (Joslia " and ' ‘ Parda " eg , Qoshanashln 
Pardanashln. 

Geam. — A kind of pea, CioBE AEiETnniM 
In Southern India tho pulse DOUOHOS biploetjs 
I s known as horse gram 

Qkahtha-Sahbb — S ikh holy hook 
Ghnj — T he red seed with a black ‘eye * of 
Abetjs Preoatoeixjs, a common wild creeper, 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 06th of a Tot A 
Gup, oe Gup Shup — Tittle tattle 
Gtje, Qoor — Crude sugar , syn Jaggery, South- 
ern India , tanyet, Burma. 

GuEAt — A Himalayan goat antelope Cema 
GOEAL 

Guedwaea — A Sikh Shrine 
Gtjett — (1) A Hindu religions preceptor , 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal 

Habshi — Literally an Abyssinian Now a 
term for anyone whose complexion Is particularly 
dark 

Hadith: — ( commonly pronounced “Hadis") 
Tradition of tho Prophet 

Hafe — Guardian , one who has Quran by 
heart 

HAJ — Pilgrimage to Mecca 
Hajam, Hajjam — A barber 
Haji — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj He Is entitled to dye his beard red 
Hakim — A native doctor praoUslng the 
Mahomedan system of medicine 

Hakiji (with long a) — Governor, ruler 
HALAL — Lawful (from Islam point of view) 
Used of meat of animal ceremoniously slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of tho knife of 
" Jhntka 

HaIiALKHOE — A sweeper or scavenger, lit 
one to whom everything Is lawful food 
HAU — Current Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad 

Hamal — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant 

Haq — A right 

Hejiea (Hijeah)— T he era dating from the 
fllcht of Jlahomed to Mecca, Juno 20th,e22 A T» 
Heeea Lap — A Hindu name (' Hira ’ Is 
diamond and ‘ Lai ’ Is ruby ) 

HlPSA — A kind of fish, Clupea iusha 
HOONBI, Hundi — A draft (banking ) 

Holkae — S ee" Gaek^var " 

Hn — An Iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
In Burma 

Hukka, Hookah — The Indian tobacco pipe 


Hukm — An order 
HhndL — A bill of exchange 
IdGAH — A n enclosed place outside n town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as tho Id , etc 

iLAKHB — A department (Hakha In Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency ) 

Imam — Tho layman who leads the congrega- 
tion In prayer Mahomedan 
ISAM — Lit ‘reward.’ Hence land held 
TBVoruB free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service See Dbvabthah, Saranjam, Waias 
Inxjndatioh Oahal — A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river Is In 
flood. 

IzzAT — Prestige 

Jack Fehit — Fruit of Artooaephs Ihte- 
GRIPOI.IA, ver Phasas 
Kaohoha. — ^Unripe, mud-built, inferior 
Jaqqbrt, jagrl — Name In Southern India 
for crude sugar , syn gur 
Jagib — An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar 
Jah — A term denoti^ dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles In Hyderabad State 
Jam (Slndhl or Baluch) — Chief Also the 
Jam of Nawanagar 

Jamabandl — T he annual settlement made 
under tho ryotwarl system 
JAMADAE — A native officer In the army or 
police 

Jangama. — A Llngayat priest 
Japti — D istraint, attachment t corrupt 
“ Zabtl " 

JathA — An association 
Jatka — Pony-cart, South India 
Jazieat-ul-Aeab — The Snored Island of 
Arabia, Including all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia 

Jhatka — " Stroke ”, used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke ns opposed to 
“Halal" s V. 

Jhil, — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India , syn bll. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

JmAD — A religious war undertaken by Musal- 
mans 

JiBQA — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier 

Jooi (Tool) — ^A Hindu ascetic. 

JOBHI. — ^Village astrologer. 

JowAE — The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Aepeopogon Soeghum, or 
HUM VUIGAEK , syn cholam and jola. In South- 
ern India 

JtJDi — A revenue term in S Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

JuDioiAi Oommissionke. — An officer exercls 
Ing tho functions of a High Court In the Central 
Provinces, Ondh, and Sind 
Kaohoha — ^Unrlpe, mud built, inferior 
Kaohebi, kachahii — An office or office build 
Ing, especially that of a Government official 
Kadab, karbl — ^The stalk of jowarl [C ^r~ 
a valuable fodder 
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KuMBHAiTELA — The CTcat fair at Hardwar, 
so called because when it is held every 12 year 
Jupiter and Sun are In the sign Kumhhas, 
(Aquarius) 

Kuiibhae — (M ) A potter U-" Kumhar ” 

KtritBi — An agriculturist (Kanhl in Gujarat 
Kurml m IT India ) 

Ktjnwat or KmiAR — The heir of a Raja 
(Every son of any chief in Gujarat andKathiawar) 

Kurah — A big grass land growing grass At 
for cutting 

Kttshti (U) , Kitsti (If) — Wrestling 

Ktarl — L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation 

Ktaitng — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma 

Lakh, lac — A hundred thousand 

Lal — A younger son of a Baja (strictly a 
Ith son, but see under " Babu ”) 

LAiiBARDAR. — The representative of the co- I 
sharers in a zamlndarl village, Northern India | 

LANaiJB — A large monkey, SEirHonrHEOHS 1 
ENTELLUa I 

Lasoab, correct lashkar — (1) an army, (2) In 
English usage an Indian sailor ] 

Lax — A monumental pillar " Lat ” Hindus- I 
tani corruption of “ Lord ” eg , “ Bara I>at ” 
— Viceroy, “ Jangl Lat ’’ — Commander-in-Chlef, 
" Chhota Lat ” Governor 

LATEEITE — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads , also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium Laterlte produces 
a deep brlchord soil 


Maharaja — The highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government It has several 
variations as under ‘‘Raja ” with the addition of 
Maharaj Rana, its feminine is Maharani 
(MAHA= great) 

Maharaj Khjiar — Son of a Maharaja 

Mahatma — ( lit) A great soul, applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world 

1 Mahamahopadhtata — A Hindu title denoting 

' learned in Sauskrltlc lore 

Mahseer, mahaslr — A large carp Bahphs 
FOE (lit ‘ the big-headed ’) 

Mahha — A tree, BASSIA latifoua, pro- 
j duclng flowers used (when dried) as food or 
tor distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
' oil 

I 

I Mahhrat — T he propitious moment fixed by 

astrologers for an important xmdertaking 

The word in Sanskrit and Marathi is 
“Muhurta”, in Gujarati “ Murjat" or“Mhnrat ” 

■if ATT) AN — An open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta 

Maina — A bird 

Major works — Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts ate kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest 

Majtir — ^A labourer (in Bombay) 

Mastab — An elementary Mahomedan school 

MAEQtrzAR (revenue payer) — (1) The term 
applied In the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
In a village held In ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State 


Linoam — The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva 

Litohi — A fruit tree grown in North India | 
(Litoht ohinknsis) 1 

Lokamanta — (Lit ) Esteemed of the people 
A national hero 

LOKENDP A OR LoKiNDRA — " Protector of the 
World," title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
liatla 

LoNon — A walstcloth, Burma 

Lota — A small brass water-pot 

Ltjnoi, loongl — A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound round the waist 

Madrasa — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedans 

Mahajan — T he guild of Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants In a city The head of the Mahajan Is 
the Nagarsheth (q v) 

Mahai, — ( 1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country , (2) now a a lllagc or part of n 
a lllagc for which a separate agreement Is taken 
for the pajment of land revenue, (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, e g , right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone , (4) in Bombay a small 
qainka under a XI ah ark art 

MAHANT — The head of a BUndu conventual 
cstabllsliment. 


Makta — Licence, monopoly 

Maktadar — A licencee, monopolist 

JlAiL — A gardener 

Mauk. — M aster, proprietor 

Mamxatdar (Mar " Mamledar ") — The 
officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are both executive and magisterial , 
syn tahaslldar Mar “ Mamledar*’) 

Mandar, or mandapam — A porch or pH* 
lared hall, especially of a temple 

Mangostben — T he fruit of Gaeoinu Mangos 
TANA 

Mari — A Baluch tribe (Bhugtls and Maris 
generally spoken of together ) 

Markhoe, — A wild goat In North-Western 
India, capea faiooneri 

Mabjid — A mosque Jama Masjld, the 
principal mosque In a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays 

Masnad — Seat of state or throne, Maho 
medan , syn gaddl 

Math — A Hindu conventnal establish- 
ment 

Mahlana— A Mahomedan skilled In Arabic 
and religious knowledge 

MatjIiVI — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law 
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■'UtTfp, Tfr ■'Itn — A •Tilpht vnryinr Ini 
dl^rrmt loM illr* Till' r.v muinil In ll>i 

'Ur^ — Si-'Trlt t'~n for ro 'nlr llUi 'o i * 
In VcJnn'i p'lll ti iji’iv 


Mt KifTAr (romipflj mnklilhr) — (1) AIcRnl 
I'noJlHoni’r wlif) Ini not pot n pnimd nnd tlicrc- 
lon nniiot nppi'nr In court nn of rlRlil , 12) nnv 
p- rroii lioldlnr n iK)\ri r of nttorncj on IiJinlf of 
nnotlnr ix-rfon 


'Inrrtor MAirtr, — t pihcc 
Mri,A — \ ri-’irlo )« frM\nl or fnlr 

'tIA^ — TTfc of lln ron of n IlnJinil Not r\l> 
rc"cmMI’’r tkc ''~oi'.l'h ■■ ai-ii''— •’ 

'fmrAri — Ti i- nldir In I’n centre of llic 
iccflc-n trail of n ntriuc 

— ‘^t'-piln n nirKi^nc, n.' n ptilpH 

AflVAn. — pillar or lotrrr 


' Alrnimtrntn — Tlir ofllcrr In clmrRc of n 
llaliil.n, ''Ind, trlioi-r- dnfli'i arc both exemtho 
'nnd nnRl»t''rlnl , p\n tnln'lldrir 

I MtKTl, ‘ribni'’* — The perfect ri 8 t nftnined 
I lit (be fiat de-itb nnd (bo llnnl n nliforiitlon of 
I (be Ind|\|dinl roril Into (In' world font, fi>n 
I Mrvta t, jtoi i-nt 

, Aft jtTtr t p ntt r,t — DMInKiildn'd In tbo 

I ‘-tnte All j K, In the conntrr 


Jfi'ror worKi — Irrlratlon worki fo- t<blrb 
rcRuIar noconnti n’c not Kept, except, In rome 
ciTA, of capital 

Afin, — \ Icailcr, nn Inferior title tvbicb, like 
■' Klnn, ' liai ptonn Into n name, ciKcIath 
u ed lit dc'ecndante of (be Cldefi of tind 
Alinrt — If preTxcd, *' Air" or “ 1 *nnlre ' 
Alori i^iL — Si'e Aicrrt'-'-ti 
AltiTTJ — (1) a foreman, (2) a cook 
Alonrr- — A Gold egln no lonp. r current, 
wertb nbout It« 10 

>roir'iH'' — A cH't of land bolding ILaJpnt 
JlQ'-almam In Gujarat who bat < rt tallied Ifln'lii 
names nnd cu'tomt 

'10*10, Afoevo, or Mai VO (Aral^nr'c) — 
Iz-adcr 

Jlora —Stool 


Alrvo, mnr— A pnlsc, ITiASroLPH jiapia- 
JtCK "jn map Giijnrat 

I 'IntJ— (1) A tall pra-a (StccnAnnai muvja) 
In ^orlh India, from wlileli mati nrr woven, nnd 
tbe rrabnmn naerrd tbn nd worn , (2) In 
Afabara'blri *' mnnj " nn ana tin, thnnd 
r p mon j 

Alt vain — A teaeber of Illndiiatanl or nny 
I’t 0=0 Arabian Inni'iiapc Trealilenl or presiding 
ofUctal AI'o Seen larj or nrlter 

I AlDvnr — Judge of the lout St Onirt with 

'< Itll Jurisdiction 

I Aitrii (DrTAinai) — A girl dedicated to a 
j God or tcmiilc 

AlnrD't moorum — Gravel nnd earth used 
for mrtnillnp roads 


Mo'raoov — Lit Season, nnd speclflcalli 
tl) ITie S W Alonsoon, which 1 b n ^ortbwlrd 
extension of tbo S L tradrs, wblcli In tin L'or- 
Ibcm Summer cross the tguator nnd clrciilntc 
Into nnd nround the low pressure area o'er 
Xorth India, caused by tbe exC(*ssItc Inatlng 
of the land area, nnd (2) tIic N L Monsoon, 
whicli la the current of cold winds blowing dotni 
during the ITorlbem winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia giving rain In India only 
In S E Aladras and Gejlon through moisture 
acquired In crossing the Lay of llcngal, and 
passing across the equator Into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit 


MnfiAL'iAV, Atiiillin, Afomln (plural Alonilnin) 
— rin names bv wbbb Aliboimdans doscrlbo 
Iboni'clvc'' ‘''Afomln” Is aim name of a 
jeartlcuhr caste ol Sliibaiimdiins In Gujamt, 
nI«o called " Aliininas ' 

lAfTOWUN — Air ” 

NACIfAM, NAOU— See llAOI 

NAOAnKnANA, Nnkkarklinnn — A place where 
drums are beaten 

N AOAiisnrTii — Tbo bead of tbo trading guild 
of Hindu nnd Jnln merchants In a city 

Naid — Assistant or Deputy 


Moplah (Mnpplla) — A fanatical Mabomedan 
sect In Malabar 

Moulvi op AIatjlvi — A learned Mnsalman 
or Muslim teacher 


Kaik — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
In Soutlicm India, (2) a native olllccr of the 
lowest rank (corporal) In tbo Indian army 
(In Bombay a bead peon ) 


MuDAurAn on Mno-UAn — A personal 
proper name, but Implying " steward of tbo 
Ihnds ” 

Mpezziit — Person employed to sound the 
Uahomodan call to prayer 

Mupabsal, mofussll — The outlying porta of 
a District, Province or Presidency, oa dlatln 
gulahed from the headquarters (Badr) 
lIOJAWAn — Custodian of Musalmaii aaond 
place, esiyclally Saint’s tomb 
MoJTAnn) — JM One who wages war against 
InUdels. Learned Mabomedan Generic name 
given to custodian of Mabomedan sacred places 
In some parts | 

Mukabajl — C hief, leader , In Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang , also one employed by a merclmnt 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods I 


Nat — A demon or spirit, Burma 

Nawai) — A title borne by Mnsalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja among 
Hindus Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moglial Government, now tbe regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to ” Mabarala ’’ of the Illndu 

NAWADzada — Son of a Nawab 

Nazah, nnzamna — A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions 

Nazim — Superintendent or Manager 

Net assets — (l) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord , (2) In JIadraa nnd Lower 
Bnrma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of Its cost 
of production 
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Nhwab. — ^B road webbing woven across bed 
steads Instead of Iron slabs 

Nqapi — ^Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma 
NILQAO — Blue Bull A large antelope 
NiM, neem — A tree, Meua Azadikaohta the 
berries of which are used In dyeing 
Nirvana. — Bee lIirKTi 
NiKAH — Muslim legal marriage 
NiSHAN — Sign, Saorcd Symbol carried in n 
procession. 

Nizam — The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nauab 
NiZAMAT — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chlefiy in 
the Punjab and Bhopal 
NoN-AGEiOTrLTUBAii ASSESSMENT — Enhanced 
assessment Imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a buUdIng 
site or for Industrial concerns 
Non-oognizabIiB — An oflence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant 

Nono (Thibetan) — The mler of Spitta 
Non-oooupanoy tenants — A class of tenant, 
with few statutory rights, except In Oudh, 
beyond the terms In theli leases or agreements 
Non-reguiation — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them 

NuiiliAH, NAIA — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain 

OOOUPANOT tenants —A class of tenants 
with special rights In Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces 

Padattk — A weU- known Burmese tree 
(Pterooarpus sp ) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon la prognosticated 
Paddy — Unhusked rice 
PAG A — (Persian Palgah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas 

Pagi — A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals 

PAHAR. — A mountain 

Paigah — A tenure In Hyderabad State (Lit 
Jagir for maintaining " Palgah ” i e , mounted 
troops ) 

Pair — ( l) A foot soldier , (2) In Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years 

Paili — A grain measure 
Pailwan, Pahlwan — Professional Wrestler 
Paieee — The name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphds (q p ) by Its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red 
Pakka, Puooa — Ripe, mature, complete 
Palas — See Dhak 
Palki — A palanquin or Utter 
PAN — The betel vine. Pipe Betle 
Panohama — Low caste. Southern India 
Panohayat — (1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town , 
(2) arbitrators Theoretically the panchayaf 
has five (panch) members. 


Panda . — K Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed In the Bdndu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools 

Pansup ARI — Distribution of Pan and Supari 
(q » ) ns a form of ceremonial hospitality 

PAIAIYA. — Erult-trec or its fruit Pawpaw 
Oanca Papaxya, 

Par AD — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity 

Parabadi — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain Is put every day for animals and 
birds 

Parda, purdah — (1) A veil or curtain , (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded , syn 
gosha 

Pardanashin — Women who observe pur- 
dah 

Pardesi — Foreign Used In Bombay especl 
aUy of Hindu servants, syces, &c , from North- 
Indla 

Parqana — Fiscal area or petty snb-dlvlslon 
of a tahsll Northern India 

PABHM.~The fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 
Hence Pashmlna cloth 

Pashto, Pushto — Language of the Pathans 

Paso — A walstcloth 

Pat, put — A stretch of flrm,hard clay Desert 

Patel — A village headman. Central and 
ilFestern India, syn reddl. Southern Indlm 
gaonbura, Aosam , padhan Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhl, Guznrat (Path in Maha 
rashtra ) 

Patidar. — A co-sharer In a village, Gujarat 

PATTA WALLA. — See ChaprASi 

Patwari — A village accountant , syn kar- 
nam, Madras , kulkaml, Bombay Deccan , 
talatl, Gujarat , sbanbhog, Mysore, Eanara and 
Ooorg , mandal, Assam , tapednr, Sind 

Peon — See Chaprasi 

Pbshrar — One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc , personal derk 

Peshkabh — A tribute or offering to a supe 
rlor 

PiLAO (pulav) — K dish of rice and other In- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken udth rice and spices. 

Phulkari — An embroidered sheet , U*- 

flower-work 

PiOH, paisa — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing , also used as a generic term 
for money 

PiooTTAH — A lever for raising water In * 
bucket for Irrigation, Southern India, ^ 
dhenkul or dhenkull, or dhlkll. Northern India 

Ptpal — Sacred fig tree Ftcus Eeliqiosa, 
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I'tr.1 rco'*ri)— A f *ftll l iir*l 

ci**! m n Jv/'-r'n' > 'fi I'm a*j'J ioitlif-'n 
rjn niarn, 'ofll 'or)ii,t 

iLiiKiiu — rtll^sy iTiln, 

IliiViT or J riTr 

Uut — A nil, Iti I'rln'r of txrtllfj ffttiL, l»ut 
l'’rrl,r to " '•fnliml'i " II* fcinlnln* li | 
liort (J‘flrc'*4or Qt*':i),ftnil It liai (lie \(irln 
(I ft I Pnj, lirtrs, Pno, IlnunI, / aunf, j 

P'-dvcr, JiifLUtr ftD't flnifal 1 lif (ortn /.’at. 
It common In Pno In 8 A. tV inOh, ' 

KuKov^r — “on of a I'aji ' 

Itfj JlAJi-'iiiwAr — PIncol Klncf j 

IlA!* 0 ‘-ni. — A cofto rliO'o trorl It to trotrli I 
ar,'J irir'J In till t/llaf'i' Ianr]g and jicnco tiHcd 
tor any cliaukidar (y v ) Actnnllj a criminal tribe 
In Malmrafhtra 

ItinA — A title liornc by Eorae Ilnjput cbJ*/«, 
equivalent to that of Itaja 

UA5I, — Tlic wife or widow of a Jlaja 


•■Art Jt"' — tf {fliftrlblt, "linrrorrled 
t y Jfct ■'lit.- 

i'-Ajri/iurr — \ tM t!*wl,|*li >i' Mi o ji I'mr 

ilyr f(r,i I 111 I tv'i *iii) fiji from in r <<)* 
( At* iiorr, Ti'TOTOAii') vrr linhl. 1 'I'InntI 
J '•Atltli — 71* tivlhr Jlliilii tirin tind to or 

(if ft I iifuj- iiH ■ Mr ‘-mltli ' Mould I'I iiir jlJoiu <1 
at '''loiili “ lirli, ' ftnil Id' nlfi ” “tnllli 
''e ) '•abeb." but in ftildr'' lUp it "obld hi 
“ 8tbrb f**i “ ibrln," Mltliolit ill' mine), 
j i,rri-lonall> niij'*ni|ri] to n tllje In the rtnic 
wn* at " f'lliulnr, but Inferior ( — tm'lir) 
I '-•IiIl’AtM — ‘•on of a jn r on ol ion eqiunco 

I 8m|', ‘-Atlb. MaiviIi, (.im, Svt Ii, bt I b — 

' tarlou* forinn lor a title ailotdid bj tbn*,' nlm 
elftlni (llrrrt tiitle ilr citit ironi MolnninicirH 
(.mrid'Ol) Ifiiftiln 

Sat — \ tiMfnl lliiibir tree In fiortlurn India, 
biion A roiiL>-Tt 

“AtffiAi —A ilerr, OrnTttH tjMcoton , ejn 
tarau 

bAJiiri — Ai o'Uitlon, I nloii, A'-iiinlilv 

HA* — I’omliaj tieinii, tnOTAbAI IA JHACrA, 

SAriAli— {!) A cliartir or frrnnt, BhlnR Iti 
ntmn to a cin't of Stat'-i In Central Indln lield 
under n ganid, (2) any kind of deed of grants 

HAbOATiiAS — Iltcnll> tying togithcr A 
inovtmcnt which alms nt unity and the 1- now 
Icdgi oftlicnrtof self ilcfnnce among Hindus 
A movement to unify Iho Hindu Community 
against non Hindu aggression Tlio Hindu 
couaterpart of Uto Jfusalman “ Xanzini " q v'. 
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Sanqraii Samiti — War Council in tlio present 
Civil Blsobedieuce movement 

Sannyabl — A Hindu mendicant 

Sabi — A long piece of cloth worn by women 

Sabanjam — I iand held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit rent In consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops 

Sabdar (corrupted to Sirdar) — A leading 
Government official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title It and “ Dlwan " 
are like In value and used bj both Hindus ni>d 
Moliammedans But Mohammedans only 
are ‘‘Wall,’’ “ Sultan,” “Amir," “Mir,” 

‘ Mirza,” ‘‘Mian,” and “ Khan” 

Sabkab. — ( 1) The Government, (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

Sarsdiiah — An officer In charge of a Division 
In the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missloner of British territories 

Sati — Snlelde by a widow, especially on the 
Mneral pyre of her husband 

Sahdkar, Sadkar, Sowkar — Banker, dealer 
In money, exchange, etc , money lender 

Sattaqraha — ( lit Insistence on truth) 

passive resistance 

Sattaqraiii — A passive reslster, one who 
will follow the truth wherever It may lead 

Satta — Speculation. 

Saddaqab — Merchant 

Sawai — A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit one-fourth better than others) 

Sawbwa — A title home by chiefs In the Shan 
States, Burma 

SesiaIi or cotton tree — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, BorniAX MALABARioini 
Serow, saran — A goat antelope, Nemor- 
HAEDDS BUBAUNUS 

Seth, Sheth — ^Merchant, banker 

SETT1E5IENT — (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern 
ment revenue from land , (2) the local Inquiry 
made before Forest Eeserves are created, (3) the 
flnanclal arrangement between the Government 
of India and Bocal Governments 

SnAntD — A Musalman martyr 

SnAHZADA — Son of a King 
Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic) — A chief 

Shams-hb-Ueaha — A Mohammedan title 
denoting" learned ” 

Shajisher-Jaeq — "S word of Battle” (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore ) 

SHANDHoa — See Patwabi 

Shabtras— T he relltdous law-books of the 
Hlbdns 


SHEaADi,seggoroe , Shlgrl — A pan on 3 feet 
with live charcoal In It. 

Sher — Tiger. 

Shbr, ser, seer — A weight, or measure varying , 
much In size in different parts of the country. j 
The Hallway ser Is about 2 lbs 

Sheth, shethla — A. Hindu or Jain merchant 
Shias — Musalmans who accept All as the 
lawful Klialif and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khalifa tc of the first three Khallfs 
SmaURAii — See Tonga 
S msHAU or slssu — Blackwood A valuable 
timber tree Dalbergia Sissoo I 

Shraddha — Annual Hindu Ceremony of 
propitiating the manes 

Shrdti — Literally " heard Vedas revealed 

to inspired Hishls 

Shroff — Banker \ 

Shhddhi — Literally purification A move- : 
nient started In Hajputana and Northern India I 
tor the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
theMalakana Baj puts, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
nindu practices 

SiDi — A variation of " Said ” Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Piesldency, 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army 

SiDLADAR — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

SiNDHiA — See under " Gaekwar.” 

SMBlTl — Unrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shrutl, revealed Vedas 
Sola — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 

Aesohynomene abpeba. 

SoNi, Sonar — Goldsmith 

SOWAR — A mounted soldier or constable 

Sowkar — ^Merchant 

SWADESHL — Lit Swa=onc'8 own , deshi=:of 
country There is actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the " Swa ” Bmphasl'nng the 
preference against e\ erythlng ” jiar," foreign 

Sri or Shri — Lit fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaklug of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
lo him, nearly =" Hsqulre ”) used also of 
divinities The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
» (that of t In the German Stad() 

Srijijt, Bbiyitt — Modem Hindu equivalent 
of " Mr " 

Stupa or tope — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics 

SUBAH — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
role, (2) the officer In charge of a large tract In 
Baroda, corresponding to the (Collector of a 
British District , (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad 

Subahdar. — ( 1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule , (2) a native Infantry 
officer in the Indian Army , (3) an official In 
Hyderabad corresimnding to the Commissioner 
In British territory. 

SUB-DIVIBION — A portion of a District In 
^ charge of a Junior officer of the Indian Clrll 
1 Service or a Deputy Collector 
' Sultan — A King 
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TsiNB. — Wild cattle lonnd In Burma and to 
the Bouthward, Bos bondaious eyn. hsalng 
and banteng. 

TuuANDAB. — A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 

XJliEMA, (Plural ol AUm) — Mahomcdan learned 
men. 

UUABA. — Term Implying the Nobles collec 
tWely. Plural oi “ Amir ” 

UMBAE — A wild flg — (FIOUS QIiOMBBATA) 

UiiEDWAU. — A hopeful person , one who 
works, without pay In the hope of g-ilnlng a 
situation , candidate 

Unit — A term In famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day 

Urdu — ^E tndnstani language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus 

Ukiad — A wild sheep In North-Western 
- Inlla, OviB viQNEi. 

Ueid, Udid — A pulse, • black grain ’ (Pha 
•KOLUS HUNQO) 

Urub — Mabomedan fete held In connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint, 

USAR — Soli made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India 

UsTAD — ^Master, teacher, one skilled In any 
art or science 

Uthamna — Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day after the death of a 
OTBon Among Parsls, a religious ceremony 
eld on the third day after the death of a 
person. 

Vahtvatdar. — O fficer In charge of a revenue 
Bub-dlvlslon, with both executive and magls ' 
terlal functions, Baroda , syn tahslldar. 

Vaid or Baldya (is also a caste In Bengal) — A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine 

VakHi. — ( 1) A class of legal practitioners, (2) 
an agent generally 

Veda — Eovcaled sacred books of Hindus 

Vedanta — The philosophy of the Upanlshads 

ViHARA — A Buddhist monastery 

VriLAOE — Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish 

VrLLAOE Union — A n area In which local 
affaire are administered by a small committee 


WAAZ — Mahomcdan sermon. 

Wada or Wadi — (1) An enclosure with houses 
ullt round facing a centre yard , (2) private 

closed land near a village 

Warp — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment 

Waij — L ike " Sardar ” The Governor of 
Ehelat Is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both" Wall” and" Mir ” 

Wao — A step well 

Watan — A wordof many senses In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community 

WAZIR, — The chief minister at a Mahomcdan 
court. 

Wet rate — T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of Irrigation 

Writer. — S outh Indian equivalent of babu 

Yama — Hindu god of death 

Yoga. — A system of I Hindu philosophy 
Practice of breath control, etc , said to give 
supernatural powers 

Yogi — A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that It confers 
complete control over bodily functions. 

Yunani — L it Greek, the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans 

Zabaedabt — L it "Upper hand,” hence 
strong, oppressive 

Zabardabti. — O ppression. 

Zamindar. — A landholder. 

Zamindaei — ( 1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar , (3) the system of 
tenure In which land revenue Is Imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord 

Zanana — Of women Women’s apartment, 
harem 

ZiARAT — ^Pilgrimage Ziarat-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage 

ZiRR. — Commemorative prayer said at the 
tomb ol the prophet or a Mabomedan saint 

ZiLA. — A District, 

ZOE-TAIABI — ^Tribute paid tn Junagadt 
Durbar by numerous Kathiawar States 

Zulu, Zuluu — Tyranny, Oppression. 
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NrH to Cxf cvimpVxlOTl OJ till’ pi'oplr, nlitrti 
nri'«frim fi\r lo ll^^t di' tnurUtV ntt<n 
Mon In Ini'ln I' (Irnnii In tin It dri-*" niul p"r* 
'■oml I'-orr-oilon In ttv f inji’-tl form n Itln'lnM 
•trr ' n>Tfl*M of n rlo'll rotllid 111' 

loin* Mnnv nn n oMlr nho rrsnnl* dr'* • 
i' n I ixiirr ''■rnr* tioMiInr mo'o nnd Iio vronM 
Jl'jv'n ^ wlMi r\rn fo nnirli If llio TW'lro nl- 
fnre-i him (o TJio ''rnliomo'lnn ooirni 

Mr Ire* p nirnllr trltli l-nn^rri fonirllinro 
•■ith n rloco of rlo'li tlml round tlir tmlrf nnil 
rcni-hln- to Ihr nnhlo* Hill inrn and tronirn 
who nt onr llmo vro'r n frw Irixco lirforo nnd 
lyhlrd nnd wrrr tofnlh IniioO' nt of clotlilnr 
do not nprwnr to^Inv within the rr'-rlncii' or 
clnll'iMnn nnd will rot mrrt tlir fotirli-l'F 
r^c Diildrcn, rlthrr nlrolntrlj nude or with 
a piece of m'*nl Innplnp from the wnht In 
front, nmv b" FTn In the rlreet* In the mO't 
ndanneed rllle* nnd In the horn* t of the rlrh 
The cJilld Kri'hnn with nil the Jewel* on hlfi 
ne-^on, I* nude In hi* pictures nnd ImoRe* 

Dross — Tlic nest st.npc In the etolullon 
of the Hindu dre s brlnRS the loincloth neirl> 
down to the feet On the ’Mnlnbir const, n* 
In Rurmn, the end* nre left loo'o In front In 
the rrenter port of India, they nre tueke*! up 
beJilnd — n fn«hIon whicli Is FiippOied )o befit 
the wn,Tlor, or one end Is caHiercd up In folds 
before nnd tlie other tnehed up behind The 
riraplcst dress for the trunh Is a scrirf thrown 
over the left fhonldir, or round both tlie shoul- 
ders like n Itomnn toRa Under this parment 
Is often worn n coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears In his full Indlpenous (In'**, he 
wears a lonp robe, rcaelilnp at least down to 
the calves, the eIccscs may be wide, or long 
and Fometlmcs pnclercd from the wrist to the 
elbow Before Europeans Introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by rtbboas, nnd the fashion 
Is not obmlete The llnliomedan prefera to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right A shawl Is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serses ns a belt, In which 
one may carry money or a weajwn, If allowed 
The greatest variety Is shown in the head- 
dress More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, nnd turbans, may be seen In the city of 
Bombay In the Punjab nnd the United 
Provinces, In Bengal, In Burma and In Madras 
other varieties prevail Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides nt different angles folded brims, 
projecting brims long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap In nil possible ways, 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps In the "parrot’s 
beak" of the Maratha turban — all these laahlona 
have been evolved by different communities 
nnd in dJfferenfc places, so that a trained eye 
can tell fFbm the head-covering whether the 
wearer Is a Hindu, JIahomednn or Pars!, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar 

Fashion Variations — Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation Xho Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in hla pocket , yet, as 


he nuKtworl for lonrhoiirrln w.afer, ho would 
aof c<nfr Ills legs, hut stisiK-nd onl> a coloured 
I or hlnf from hU waist In front Hie Pathan 
i of tlm cold north wT«t nffert* loo.n baggy 
I trou*rn>, a tall head-<lre«s tiefittlng his stature 
1 nnd ovvers hi* ear* with Its folds a* If to keep 
I off cold The poorer peoule In Brnpal and 
I ^tndrs* do not covir their heads, except when 
thej worl In the sun or must Appear rcspect- 
nhle Mnnv well to do Indian* wear European 
dre-* at the present flay, or a compromise 
tietwcen the Indian nnd Eiimnean costumes; 
notaldv the Indian Clirbtlan.* and Pnrsis Most 
I’arsls howevir have retalneil (heir own liend- 
drei«; nnd many have not borrowwl the F.urc- 
pi-an collar and cuffs The majority of the 
people do not u»e shoes tho*e who can afford 
them wear sandal* slippers and shoes and a few 
cover their feel with stocking* and boots alter 
the Fiiropean fashion In public 

Women’s Costumes — TIio usual dress of a 
woman eon*l"ta of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds In front, nnd one 
end brouglit over (he shoulder or the head 
Tlie fold* are soractlmes drawn In and tucked 
up behind In the greater part of India women 
wear a Iiodicc on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a pleeo of cloth over the 
breast In some communities petticoats, or 
drawer*, or both are worn Many JIussalinan 
ladles wear gowns nnd scarfs over them The 
vast majority of Mnhomedan women am gotha 
and their dress nnd persons nre hidden by a 
veil when they appear fn public n few converts 
from Hinduism hnvo not borrowed tlio custom 
In Northern India Hindu women have gcnornlly 
I adopted the Alussalman practice of acclnslon 
In the Dckhan nnd In Southern India they 
have not. 

As n rule the hair Is dally oiled, combed, 
parted In the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled Into a chignon, by most women Among 
high Casio Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk" and nuns HJndn men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
In most cases do Tho’formcr generally removo 
tho hair from a part of the head In front, over 
the temples, nnd near tho neck, nnd grow It In 
tho centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon tho fancy of tho Individual Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped In tho European 
fashion, which Is also lollowcd by Pnrsis nnd 
Indian Olirlstlans Most Mnssalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except In Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mnhomedan Influence 
was paramount In the past Pnrsis nnd Ohris- 
tinns follow their Individual Inclinations Hlndn 
ascetics, known as Sodhus or Balragls as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasls, do not clip their 
hair, nnd generally coll the uncombed hair of 
tho head Into n crest, In Imitation of the god 
Shiva 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the eats, the nose, 
tho neck, tho arms, wrists, fingers, the waist — 
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until motherhood Is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes Children wear 
anklets Bach community affects Its peculiar 
ornaments, though Imitation Is not uncommon 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the moat popnlar object of representation Is 
gold or silver. 

Caste Marks — Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted In 
mourning and on fast-days It may be red. 
Or yellov^h ns when It Is made with ground 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu's foot 'The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes Some Valshnavas 
stomp their temples, near the comers of the 
eyra, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked The material used Is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
wllet, especially In the hot season Beads of 
Tulsl or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
tlwoMrput Qan\truf, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Valshnavas and Shalvas, 
respectively The Lingayats, a Shalva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Llnga or phaUus of their god 
Balragls, ascetic^ besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes Religions 
mendicaute suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods In whose name they beg Strings 
of cowries i^y also be seen round their necks 
fcathOT sometimes carry peacock’s 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red Bpou or liorizoiitA] line Tft gh custo widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this slf? Sf^bappS 
ns also to ^k themselves with flowers or 
^lunents Flowers are worn In the chignon 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be e^lalned in the same way The 
red I quid with wlilch the evil eye la aver^d 
mav bo a sulMitnte for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other oases this colour has no snob 
Msociat Ions ^e Muslim dervish affects green, 
the SlUi Akall Is fond of blue, the SMyas 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
bo assigned with any degree of certainty, 

Shiva —India Is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu fin* ai every 
turn some Bupcmatural power to be appeased 
Shiva has the largest number of worsldppers 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon’s 
crescent In his matt^ hair, and at the top of 
uie coll a uomans face representing the river 
I®. ® ,Mount Kailas In t^ 

Himalayas, from which the river takes its 


source Round his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and ho also wears a 
necklace of skulls In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for ho is very fond of this exor- 
cise Ho sits on a tiger’s skin, and his vehicle 
is a white bull His wife Parvatl and his son 
Qanesha sit on his thisbs An osotorla mean- 
ing is attached to every part of his physical 
personality The three eyes denote an Insight 
Into the past, present and future tho moon, 
the serpents, and tho skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Slilva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer He Is also wor- 
shipped as a Llnga or phallus which represents 
creative energy 

Ganpati — Qanesh or Ganpatl, the '’on* 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India 
I Every undertaking Is begun with a prayer to 
him He has the head of an elephant, a large 
I abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 

! several weapons In his hands, and a piece of his 
I tusk in one hand He Is sold to have broken 
, it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
I ridiculing him The different parts of his body 
are also esoterically explained His vehicle Is 
, a rat 

' Parvati — Parvatl, the female energy of 

Shiva, Is worshipped under various names and 
forms She Is at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
mantfestatlons Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly Kali, tbe tute- 
lary deity of Kallghat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fierce manifestations In this form she is 
black a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth • besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses In her bands, and round her 
neck are skulls, Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevl Qouri, to whom 
offerinra are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, is benign. On the other hand tbe 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
" mothers ” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
Mnlty, is the most popnlar deity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through his several Incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality His 
“®nie is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
of a huge, many-headed serpent, 
his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third member of tbe trinity In 
ole hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
t and the disc, irtth whlcb the heads 

of his enemies are severeiL Round his neck are 
garlMds of leaves and flowers, and on his 
pre^. are shining Jewels As Shiva represents 
QMtructlon, Vlshnn represents protection, and 
nts son is the god of love To carry on the 
work of protection, be Incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
llama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Rama Is a human figure, with a 
DOW in one of his bands He is always ac- 
companied by his wife Slta, often by his brether 
lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with Joined bands. Is Hanuman, the monkey 
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n - of riio'f Hln'ltii <I<'not< ’• 

ainil'ml olijirt ro'oiir, n- qii-ult}, nn nnliinl 
n T' !a' I'l I'Hltr, O' n JTi'* llii'-'lilfif/ d 

I in, ■( lio cnnnol rorr'-'-tlj j'rnnoiiiir<' loim 
‘•an 1 til vn d*, l« roriI< nt to nil hi? clilld, 
fitli'-r, Ij'o'ti'r, iiii'l', or tnolhor, or Hhfor, 
M ttio IT"' inav Ik* Tldl pmc^lri' Mir\l%(p 
stDon;; thr lil"l)(r rla-«‘ii tu vri II Afif* fnliili, 
Anna Jiao, Jlalnjl, IWpu I,nl, Jllnl Plinrd nr, 
Tntir'iarja, Jljlbtnl, nri nninea of thli di 
fcriptloii, vlUi lionorlflf tUIra adrtf-d It. In 
po^ tlilr tlint. In onrlj roclffj tlio bfllof In tli> 
ro-blrth of dfpnrt'-'l LlnBrni-n lent popnlnrltj (o 
thli pi-ictlco Iiothlnt; could ho more natiinl 
than to call a nian ivhlfo, bind, or red gold 
orelUcr gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or mcrclj 


n rtoiie finnll or tall, veil or gtrong a lion, 
a Biinlf, a pirrot, or a dog and to name a 
ttoman nfti r a lloiver or a creeper TI1U.1, to 
liln a few natnei from the epic.) I’andii means 
utilte and ro dort Arjiina Krli'bna black 
Itbliiia l< r*lblL Nnl nia a inongoo‘>e Slninaka 
a dog Shul a a parrot Sli'-ln,n a bom Among 
•fill iiatnn prmdent nt the preienf day nirn 
IS a diamond itntna or Itafan a Jewel Sonu 
or Cbinna gold \fin or llelll. In the Dratldian 
languages, nieana wlillo metal or siUcr Men 
are often nlled after the davs of the week on 
whirl! tiKj were bom, and hence they bear 
tho names of the BO\cn hcaaenly bodies con- 
cerned When they Ijcgln to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practlcallj 
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enter npon a new stage ot civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Anlmlsta ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to Invite him to do harm If the 
spirits sometimes hear the names of human 
beings the reason seems to be that they were 
orieinally human, 

Higb-caste practices — The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names ns fre- 
quently as possible These are also sonorous I 
and picturesque Shiva is happy Vishnu is | 
a pervader Govlnda is the cowherd Krishna j 
Keshava has fine hair Kama is a delighter 
iakshmana la lucky Narayana produced the ' 
flrst living being on the primeval waters ' 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva's hosts Dlnakara I 
is the luminary that makes the day Subrah- | 
manya is a brother of Ganesha SIta is a ' 
furrow Savitrl a ray of light Tara a star 
Eadha prosperity Euionlnl Is she of golden 
ornaments Bhama of the glowing heart ^ 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- , 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn | 
upon and paraphrased In naming one’s children , | 
and the whole Hindu pantheon la as crowded | 
as it is large When a mother loses several | 
children, she begins to suspect that some eill 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her oft-spring unattractive to the I 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, i 
such as Keru, rubbish, or TTklrda, dunghill, or I 
Martoba, the mortal Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathl, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, Just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devl- 
ousness and Inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Butmans have a 
curious custom if a child is bom on a Monday, 
Its name must begin with a gntturai, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental 

Family names — When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name It was once the rule 
that the title Bharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Quota to a Valshvas, and Dasa to a Shudra's 
This rule Is fairly well observed In the case of 
the flrst two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god Thus, although Kalldas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Bamadas, the famous 
guru of Shlvajl, was a Brahmin The Valsh- 
nfivos have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this scot very commonly add Das to their 
names The Brahmans of Southera India add 
Alycr or Alyangar to their names Shastrl, 


Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Uukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal Into 
Mukerjl, are among the titles Indicative ot the 
Brahmanlcal profcsilou ot studying and teach- 
ing the sacred bools Among warlike eJasses, 
like the Kajputa and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the nuclont 
Varma The Sindll Mnl, os in Qldumal, 
means brave and has the same force Enja 
changed into Eaya, Kao and Kal was a poli- 
tical title, and la not conflned to any caste 
The Beneall family names like Base and Qhose, 
Dutt and Mltra, Sen and Quha, enable one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, beoauBc 
the caste of a family or clan cannot he changed 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Obetty, 
a Valshya title. In Southern India Sludallynr 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castira In Malabar Bam, 
Lai, Hand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names In Northern India 
Suffixes like Jl, as in Rnmjl or Jamshedjl, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Gam the feminine 
Bal or Devi, are bonoriflo Brcflxes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhl, Pandit, Kaja, and the 
Burmese Maung arc also honoriflo 

Professional names — Family names some- 
times denote a profession In some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers 
Mehta, Eulkaml, Deahpande, Chitnavls, Mahal- 
navts are the names of offices held In former 
times One family name may mean a flout 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor seller To Insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name Is 
a common practice In Western India It Is 
rare elsewhere I^en a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ’ kar ’ or ' wallah ’ Is 
added to the name of the place and It makes a 
family surname In Wc^m India Thus we 
may have Chlplunkars and Suratwallaha, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabarls and Billmorias, as among Parels 
Thus Vnsudev Pnnduraug Ohiplunkar would he 
a Hindu, whose personal name Is Vasudev’s 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Ohlplun, is Ohip- 
luuknr In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations The agno 
mens Bakah, Din, Qhnlam, '^waje, Fakir, 
Kazl, Mnnshl, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Blbl and 
others, as well as honoriflo additions like Shan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and Institutions The Parsls also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history Their surnames fre- 
quently Indicate a profession or a place, (}• 
In the case of Hindus in Western India BatU- 
waliah, Beadymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell tale 
names 
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chca Tlio outer forms vary 'ilio nortlicm 
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I I - r-i rf ptr It rjill arrldlrrlurr In India wns 
r-ilr-i bv Cl- tlibn nrim i.owrnT .‘'fdrndld 
t 'lop-i rn 1 furtfr' '1 wrrr b illl nl ''Inilra . 
I'rlbl, Arm 1 rc-bj-ir- ‘■llrl nnd llliftpur. nnd 
lb- risinf IbtM r-t nnsrrifilid I.J tlir llindll 

r'n-Ti nt Jnlfii r, I dilpiir and rb-wlirrr In 
nlli 7 b- ftfifllrillnn of pmt nrrbltrrlnnl 
lr-*Un-nf, nn-tjtinl|r«l In rxlmt cl'-wbt a’, I* 
to !•- f ' rn In lb- fibanti or rtrps rnrlnilnp hkrs 
nnd on lb" binUft of rhrn J br> most notnblc 
am Inirllonil rontribwilon of llio fifnliomcdnnfl 
lo Indian nrrbllrrtnrn wai llio Introduction 
of lb- Inic nrrb nnd ilomo 

Srulpliiro — Tb- us- of "culpturo nnd pnint 
Inp In 1 olatrd works of nrt wns pmcflcrlly 
non rjtl t/nl In India until motlcm times One 
or two rrll'fs nnd ctrinin pipnilc flRiirefl mny 
Ihi qiioird ns exceptions, but tnken pcnomllj 
It inn} In rinled tint these arts were employed 
ns tlin dieoralUo ndjiinclfl of nri,Iiltccturc 
J<o rUll fitntunr}, bucIi na U now understood 
by tlu5 term, wrnB exoculnl , (or no contempo- 
rnr> portrait flKua-s. or biifiLs In mnrblo, or 
bronre, linyc eomo down to iiB from tlio ruinfl 
of nneient India, ns they Imyo from thoao of 
1 pypt, Orceco nnd Homo Sculpture tins been 
nurd cxcluelycly ns the Imndmnld of religion, 
nnd to this fact may bo nttrlbiitcd the etcrco 
typed fonna to wblcb It became bound The 
Inylsli nan of sculpture on Indinn temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
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and dignity of their mass and outline , but for 
exuberance of imagination, InduatrionB dabo- 
ratlou and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without Its equal 
elsewhere in the world The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminlcal cave temples of EUora, AJanta 
anci Rlephanta The great Trimnrthl In 
the last named of these temnles rants for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art The outstanding 
eharacterlstlca of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed In suggesting movement, 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass , and an overpowering Ingenuity 
In Intricate design Mahomedan sculpture 
In India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as Is that of the 
more severe Arabian school. Is verv 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus Floral motifs are often used In the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely In 
those of mosques Their geometric ornament 
shows great Ingenuity and Invention , and 
- wonderful decorative use Is made of Persian, 
, ^blo and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
•orders The representation of human or 
»lmal figures Is rarely to be met with Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief Is, as a rule, kept 
very low , and Is mainly confined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bonds of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
strltog examples of a happy combination 
of the two styles and Fattehpore Slkrl Is a 
magnificent example of the mixed style of 
Akbar 

Painting — ^Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was ns In ancient 
Greece and then decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modem accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta 
Bagh, and in Cejion These remarkable works’ 
were produced at Intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era Thej exhibit all the 
liner charictorlstlo of the best Indian sculpture 
but with an added freedom of expression due’ 
to the more tractable vehicle employed The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles lor nearly twelve hundred years, until 
occldentally discovered In 1816 They are 
painted In n species of tempera , and when first 
brought to light were well preserved, but they 
have greatly deteriorated owing to the well 
meant, but misguided action of copyfste, and the 
neglect of the authorities The Niaim’s Govern- 
ment have In recent years done a great deal to 
wards the prcacrvntlcn and stndi of these mural 
paintings The second period of Indian painting 
owed Its origin to the Introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar, and the 
establishment of the Indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehanglr and Shah Jahan 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a largo scale, the pictures 
of the Mognul school were miniatures They 


I were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vollnm, resembling to 
some extent the Illuminated missals produced 
by the monks In Europe during tho middle ages 
Some of the finest of tho earlier specimens in 
India arc of a religious oharaoter , this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the cailgraphlst As Its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely neenrate 
drawing, keen Insight Into character, harmonlons 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish In tho painting of detail 
Tho artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Ilnjput school, were less 
fully endowed with tho technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities then were tho Moghul pain- 
ters , but they brought to their work poetry' and 
sentiment which are not to be found In that of 
tho Mohomedans The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
In character, were not Intended for exhibi- 
tion upon tho walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used ns Ulus- 
tratloDs or decorations to mnnnscrlpt books, 
were preserved In portfolios It Is verv signi- 
ficant that up to the best period of Mudial 
painting, the reign of Jehanglr, European ideas 
In art, plctnies, and prints were extensively 
patronised by the Emperor This broad eclec- 
ticism of the Moghuls is In marked contrast to 
the opinions of Mr Hnvell and his scliool of 
critics who liavo eev'erely criticised the facilities 
of advanced training in Indian art schools 
which Bombav In particular has adopted wltb 
marked success 

Modern Painting — ^As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment In India, so the reign of his snccessot 
Aurangseb marks the period of Its rapid decline 
The causes of this are attributable to the ah 
Bence of encouragement by this Emperor , to 
hla long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule , and partly to tho 
fact of the school of Moghnl Painting becoming 
stereotyped In Its practice Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehanglr and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no snccesaora The Indigenous artists 
left to themselves In the Isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or colleoted In schools In remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age. Instead 
of seeking new motifs for artlstlo tr^tment 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a mild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power In 1767, very little vitality survived In 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of Its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the " Company " was too fully occupied In 
fighting for its existence, extending Its borders 
and setting the internal economy of Its ever 
Increasing territories, to bo able to give muoli 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived Without ai^ 
deliberate Intention of introducing western art 
Into the country, Greek and Its derivative styles 
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cl arch!!/^ur' ttf-c nlcrt/v) ft,- ptiMIc nnd 
Mra*-" iJllllrc* In TAlcit'-i. Jin nliiv tint) 
'tsdra* I r-cansn ttir'c ncrc Jniincl to 1 k> more 
frr t' 'Jr inri»'>'o thn lintUtncs of 
InJlrmot^ pitv-n Ih'* r~tc'|i'nl rc'iili xrai 
Ut' Mr"r , for Ujc In<!lin ("ifl'nrn imfitojcd 
ep'-'a fi Ir frcfJ-'on vc-c confront'd Tt!*!! rlvlr^ 
firfenJm: no fcop' for tho oppMcAtion of tii^lr 
traJitii'il 01 ^ A ) '•'It mil o'nfMTilnr vililrli 
t^'v h'd no knonlcJc'’ o* j>} mpitlij- tlKn 
^tro no frilp'o'T In loJli minMc of niodclllnf; 
o- cmJnr ci\il J'nlp'jtr, t’l" mnninento to 
dl‘"'irjt''i pnb’lc rmconi* nrn; nil Impo'tcd 
fro~i I nctm J and tJic psjrlnlli' or otlKr pilnt- 
Inrs ulilch d wrote I the Interior \rnll« of the 
b-IHir"*, rcr f irnl Iird lij 1 iiropH-nn pointers 
«l,o xr‘te-J IndK or bj arthts In I.nftland 
Altboirli ft con'ldcraUe nmoiint of rcrcftrch 
corr of ft ro’untATT n-iturc w-u done by Artlns 
olorl't', no ofiirlil Int/Tc-t was taken In ftrtl*tlc 
cdccatlon nntll tlic Oovcmmtnt of India wa» 
traa«'f'rcd to tlis JlrdLxh Croirn In IS-'iO Jn 
Kcrland IWlf, tlir flr't flftj ycats of the nlne- 
h'enth ccatory v>a« n p nod of pro's comrarr- 
diJirm and artlitlc dcprvdallon . bnt with Uic 
adxcnt of the laternafloml Uihlbltlon of Ifc'il 
th" eyes of th" nation were opuned to the rabii 
of an as applied to fnduftry 

The Schools of Arl then Instituted 
throngbout 1 npland were Imitated In a timid 
and tentitlrc manner In India and were attacli- 
ed to the cducvllonal fjsteio, which had been 
prcrlotuly modelled opon a definitely Enropcan 
basis ire work of tlic Schools of Art In 
re ’ d to Industrial art la referred to cNe 
w fo, and as S'xcralof them ba\c confined 
.nelr actlritlea almost exeluElvcIy to this 
branch of the euhjeet It Is eiifneb nt to 
nicnUon only tho worl of the Schools at Cnl- 
entta and Bombay In the present article^ The 
Calcutta Echool, cicept for occaslonnl expert 
raenta In the application of the pranhlc arts to 
lithography, cnpravlnp and stained glasa, has 
becomo a school of painting and drawing That 
at Bombay covers a wider Held , for In addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design It 
IK«3 cs 3C3 a gp>cclal school of architecture , and a 
range of technical workshops, In which Instruc- 
tion Is given In tho applied arts , It Is 
in tho principles undcrljlng the Instruction In 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bora 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have In view, 
namely, tho revival of tho art of painting In 
India by means of nn Indigenous school of Indian 
painters Hr Havcll, who several jeare 
ago was tho Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India in 1007) banished trom 
within Its walls every vestige of European 
nrt, and claimed that the traditional art 
of India, In Its old forms, Is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon ft for the lost 
160 years, and needed but to be released from 
this Incubus to regain Its pristine vigour Afell 
equipped with literary ability , backed by In- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, he 
Imposed upon bis students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Eajput schools 
of painting. He was fortunate In finding 
a wining and equally enthuslaatlo friend 
jo Mr. Ahlnandranath Tagore, an artist of 
Imagination and fancy, combined with a serious 


divoUon to hh nrk Ifo with other Bengal 
painters, Inspired In Mr Ilaxcll's precepts, 
founded. aI)oui thirtx years ago, what has sfneo 
bf-eonie I nown ns tho (^ftlcutta bchool of paint- 
ing In Ihclr enrly x\ork tlio painters of this 
•ehixal do'cly adhered to tho conventions of 
'fo'hul and EftJimt artists, whom they took 
fts their models , and these early examples made 
ft great Impression upon all I.uropean critics 
who sftw them They were welcomed as tho 
fir't "Ign of ft gcntilno n \hnl of Indian painting, 
ba«/al upon traditional lines, and It was con 
fidcntls hop'd that the moxcinent would meet 
with the support It merited from Indians of all 
clfto's Interesting os many indhldual works 
of Oie school undoubtedly are tho anticipations 
which greeted Its Inception Iiaxo scarcely been 
fulllllcd by the Calcutta school Tho painters 
Ihetu'olxcs ha\i nexer reached tho high tech- 
iilcftl standard of tho artists who produced tho 
best works of tbe ''foghnl or Bajpnt schools, 
and, os time has passed, their outlook appears 
lo Iiaxo shifted, and, while stemming the Hood 
of western Inllncncc, they appear fo have drift- 
ed Into ft backwfttcr of Japanese conventions 
Tho Indian public has failed to give tho school 
till support It was hoped they would afford and 
the nioxcment has had to depend for encourage- 
ment mftlnly upon Europeans In England and 
Indio 

Bombay School of Art — ^Tho attitude to- 
wards the development of art In modern India 
taken by its succcsjlxc I’rlnclpals Messia Lock- 
xvoo>J Kipling, Orlfiltlis, Orcenwood, and Cecil 
Bums, was on wider lines (Jiaii that loxourcU by 
Mr JIaxdl In general tho view this School ol 
Art 1ns taken U tlmt with European lltcratnro 
dominating tho system under which the edu- 
cated classes In India are trained and with 
European Ideas, and science permeating tho 
profcMional commercial, Industrial, and political 
life of the country, It Is not possible for modem 
Indians now to recapture the spirit which 
alone gavo vitality to the great works of 
tho past , that without this spirit, the conxen- 
tlons the ancient artists acfoptM ore mere 
dead husks, and that to copy these would be as 
anprolltable as It would bo for tho artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of tho Greek and Boman sculptors or to 
those of tho medUeval painters , that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of Inferior quality lUnstrat- 
iag every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large dty. It Is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art , and that, xvlth the wide adoption of Euro 
pean styles of architecture In India, it is neces- 
sary for 0 school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of aU great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing In its widest sens 3 , 
composition and design, and tho science of 
colour harmony 

Among tho devclopmenta during ilr. Bums 
administration were the founding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of droxving elsi i e a 
In tho Government Schools, and the appolntiueoi 
of an Inspector of T ^ • Inspect and 

on the drawing ^ schools 

Pottery 
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was abolished In 1026 Mr Bums retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by the 
present Principal, Mr W B Gladstone Solomon, 
S.BC. 


The guiding principle with Mr Solomon 
has been to teach the students to draw and to 
paint what they see , and further to encour- 
age by aU possible means their natural progress 
in the decorative direction towards which their 
Inherent instinct most obviously urges them 
Ho has always maintained that theory In regard 
to the training of Indian Art students is In 
Itself unproductive and can only be proven 
by practice , and as Mr Solomon has now held 
the post of Principal for many years It Is pos- 
sible to gauge the results achieved by his system 
of training 


The Life Classes which were organised at tht 
end of 1919 have been pronounced bj 
OTmpetent Judges as woU up to the level of th( 
cue Classes of the European Schools of Art 
But proficiency in technique forms only one sldt 
of the present system of training , for even li 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object In India 
where the decorative Instinct la inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
Ttf the danger of overdoing the 

ouf palpable So side by 

realistic aids to study, and ai 
period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Palntog was Inaugurated in the Bombay School 
of Art under the patronage of the Governor oi 
Bombay (Lord Uoyd) As this class sneclalises 

iS, ^ t>®eh popularly 

Imown as the Class of Mural Palntl^ 

claM has exeroted the decoraUons fm many 
pubUc and private bulldingB, and pXte“ the 
celling and panels of a specially constructed 

?n^l924^T e^Wted at Wembl^ 

b controversy, which 

has l«en characterised by Its acanemfe rather 
than its practical note, has centred round these 


new movements in art training in India; but 
the Bombay School of Art has retained the 
patronage and support of the public and the 
increase in the number of its students (who 
now number over 600 in all sections of the 
School) has been continuous since it took its 
present line It is significant that the wide- 
spread revival of public interest in Art In 'West- 
ern India has synchronised with these actl 
vltics 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely duo to the efforts of Sir Lcslio Wil 
son, the Government of India lnaugur*ted a 
competlUon of Indian Artiste in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi The result of the 
Competition was notified in October 1928, when 
live artists of Bombay, and the students of the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new Secretariat buildings The Bombay School 
undeitook the decoration of Committee Boom 
“A” (In the North Blocli) and the paintings, 
which were executed in oils on canaas, were 
finished, and successfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the mlddli of September 
1929 These decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life sire figures, symbolising the main 
periods of Indian Art, and the different branches 
of the Fine and Applied Arts In April 1929, 
tee Government of Bombay converted the 
Boinbay School into a Department independent 
of the Director of Public Instruction, (ne 
Principal (Mr W B Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director In October 1930 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this Sohool of Art In India 
H^e, London The Exhibition was very well 
parronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and tile ftesa Her 
Srajesty the Queen Empress graciously patro- 
nised the exhibition and selected se\ eral of the 
paintings dlsplajed 
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‘’as proceeded on 
lines of Ite own, and Its monumente are unlone 
among th^e of the nations of the world \n 
civilization, a natural bent on the part 
towards religions fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 

in the sterner building materials— these are 
factors that contributed to making 
i “ “ stirring history gave if 

both variety and glamour Indian arohitec- 

iteaiPrt" ‘’®st has been 

fitudlcd only imperfectly, and a reallv enm- 

inc subject Is a vast and varied one and it 
may bo such a treatise never will be written in 

Tnrfiln*™ '“’J’ The spirit of 

foreign to tee European and few 
’^hlle art criticism and 
anaijsis Is a branch of study that the Indian 


enfe developed to Ite full extent 

Hitlmrto the beet authority on the subject 
hMn Fergusson, whose compendious work 
K will find most ready acceptance 

“J ^he general reader But Fergusson attempt- 
the nearly Impossible task of covering the 
In one volume of moderate dlmenwons, 
and It Is sometimes held that he was a man 
or too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
nPi c? admit of sufficient depth of 

msigbt In this pairtlcular direction Fergus- 
hiP.® classification by races and religions is, 
has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto He asserts that there is no 
btene architecture In India of an earlier date 
tnan two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that “ India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
272 t Asoka, who reigned B C. 
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Buddhist Work 

FerBUsson’s first architectural period Jb 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchl with Its famous Northern gateway 
IS perhaps the most noted example Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest Interest and most readv 
access to the general student are to be found 
In the Chaltya halls or rock-cut caves of Karll, 
Alanta, Nasik, Ellora, and Kanherl A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing This Is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized ns 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently ns 
Greek, to be observed In the details The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek aeanthns, 
while the sculptures hare a distinct trace of 
Greek Infinence, particularly In the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of Its best to European Influence, an 
assumption that Is strcnuonsly combated by 
others as will be pointed out later 

The architecture of the Jains comes next In 
order Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dllwarr 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
■' Tower of Victory" at Chlttore 

Other Hindu Styles 

The Dravldlan style Is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of Indio. 
It Is seen In many rocL-cut temples as at Ellora 
where the remarkable " Kylas " Is an Instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to Its interior (ns In the 
case of mere caves) but also as to Its exterior 
It Is, as it were, a llfe-slzc modei of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet In length, not built, but sculptured In solid 
Btone, an undertaking of vast and, to oni 
modem Ideas, unprofitable Industry The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srlrangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vljayanagar, &c , and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style 

The writer finds some difficulty In following 
Fergusson's two next ^visions of classification, 
the “ Chalukyan ” of South-central India, 
and the " Northern or Indo-Aryan style.” 
The differences and the similarities are appa 
rcntly so Intermixed and confusing that he Is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
“ Hindu " — however unscientific he may there 
by stand confessed Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar In Orissa 
at Khajuraho, BIndrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, Ac The palace of the Hindu Ilaja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is among the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples in India So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datlya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur 

Indo-Saracenic 

Among all the periods and styles In India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generallv 


called the " Indo-SaracenIc ” which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest Under 
the new Influences now brought to boar on It 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention bv 
the predilections of the ruling class The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied The Moslem hatred of Idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects In the adornment 
of the buildings and led to the development 
of other decorative forms Great Ingenuity 
came to be displayed In the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere riebness of sculptured surface 
and the testhetic and symbolic Interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree 

Foreign Influence 

There would appear to be a conflict between 
archteologlsts ns to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign Influence under 
the Mahomedans The extreme view on the one 
hand Is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation The Gan- 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 
medan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the Introduction of the 
ndnaret and, above nU, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, are cited in support of 
the theory On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the prevailing European preconception 
that aU light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things In art by way 
of Greece To them the Gandharan sculp- 
ture, Instead of being the best, is the worst 
In India even because of its Greek tincture 
They find In the truly Indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Qreco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobuder In Java, the work of Buddhist 
oolimlsts from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an Immunity from destructive 
Influences given by the insular poslUon, as 
showing the best example^ of the art extant 
ft Is probable that a Just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- 
medan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahomedan 
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ffork, eBpeoially In tbe light ot the dls-nlml- 
laritles between the latter They admit tbe 
changes prodnced by the advent of Islam 
but contend that the art, though modified, 
et remained In Its essence what it had always 
een, indigenous Indian The minaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
loped under the Moslem influence, were yet, 
so lar as their detailed treatment and cralts 
manshlp are concerned, rendered In a manner 
distinctively Indian Pergusson is usually 
regarded as the leader ot the former school 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
hr Mr E B HaveU, whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by aide with 
those of the former writer Mr Havell prac 
tically discards Fergusson’s racial method ot 
classiflcatlon Into styles in favour of a chrono 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
e^nt than did his famous precursor as being 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the Influences brought to bear 
upon It and from the varied purposes to which 
it was applied 

Agra and Delhi 

' Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
^ prmcipal centres of the Indo-Saracenlc style — 
the former for the renewed Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital ot Patehpur Slkri, 
his tomb at Seoundra, the Motl Musjld and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjld, the Port, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, <fec , 
and tlie unique Qutb JLnar Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because In each 
tliere appeared certain strongly marked Indl- 
tiduailtfes tliat differentiated the varieties 
of the stvle there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that of the other These are Ahmedabod In 
Gujarat and BIjapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency 


Abmedobad, 

At Ahmedabad with Its neighbours Slrkhej 
and Cliampanlr there seems to be less of u dopar 
tuTO from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to Its full extent ns elsewhere, or 
carried to Its logical structural conclusion The 
Ahmcdanad work Is probaoly most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone "Jali” — 
or pierced lattice-work, ns In the palm tree 
windows of the Sldl Sayyid Musjld 

Bijapur 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the stylo are equally striking They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings In that 
here the dome Is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
wcU-known “ Qol Gumbnr ” — Is cited ns shew 
Ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
In the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon Tlie lintel also was 
here practically discarded In favour of the arch 
The Bijapur stvle shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though In richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North 
In this we reeognlze among other Influences 
that of the prevailing material, the hard m- 
oompromlslng Dekhan basalt In a slrotor 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work \Tlth Its greater richness of omamenta 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
choice of materials available — the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials — 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characterlstlcb of the archi 
tecture of these centres 


II. MODERN. 


The modem architectural work of India 
divides Itself sharply Into two classes There 
Is first that of the indigenous Indian “ Master- 
builder” to be found chiefly In the Native 
States, particularly those In Rajputana 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
\V cstem ideas and methods have most stronglv 
spread their influence, chiefly, In the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment ot Public Works The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon ns being all that building should not be, 
but, considering It has been produced by men 
of wliora It was admittedly not the melter, and 
who were ncccs3arU\ contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
eonceded that It can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
enev on the part of professional architects 


to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the res^t of a policy ini- 
tiated In Lord Ourzon’s '^oeroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the hiflumce 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the British In India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing official, may graduaUy be removed If 
tills Is so as to Government work progress should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life Already In certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modem 
architect has established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be felt He stUl complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other 
wise 
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Industrial Arts. 


The ancient Industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups The first Included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture , the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual , military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories and to personal 
adornment 

The articles of the first group were Intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were Incorporated 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was loss constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied 
Examples of work In both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review 
Although the design and treatment differ In 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
' work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman's skill has been most 
extensively displayed These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the prinolpal Indian 
styles are necessary The two dlstlnotlve styles 
are HLndu and ilahomedan The former may 
be termed Indigenous, dating ns It does from 
remote antiquity , the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, nhloh was brought 
Into India In the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian In 
character The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual The obvious expres- 
sion of this Is shown In the different motifs 
used for their ornament In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for, deco- 
rative purposes , but in that of the Mahome- 
nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden The basis of Mahomedon decora- 
tlon Is therefore mainly geometrlcaL In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited The keynote of Hindu work Is 
exuberance. Imagination and poetry , that of 
Mahomedan, reticence. Intellect and good taste 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undlscrlmlnat- 
Ing In their employment of ornament, the 
Mahomedans use more restraint In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic stylos In 
Europe. In both styles the fecundity of Ideas 
and Invention In design are marveUous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign Influences 
but the artistic Instlncte of the people have’ 
proxed BO conservative that, whether these 
alien Ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have often been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character Recognition 
of this fact should relievo the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture Into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
Its national ohancter 


Stone Work — Carved stone work Is the 
principal form of decoration employed In 
Hindu temples In variety and scope It ranges 
from the massive figures In the Buddhist and 
Brahmlnlcal Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately Incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact In relation to Hindu work 
Is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It Is not possible 
to trace, as In the case of Greek, Roman and 
Medlajval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art In Its primitive state to Its cul 
mlnating point and Its subsequent decay Styles 
In India seem to spring Into existence fully 
developed , the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even In 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason 
The earlier wooden examples from which tlio 
stone bulldlncB and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
Influence is apparent. The keynote of Hindu 
design Is rhj’thmlo rather than symmetrical , 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement In the carrag of toe human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action Is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
Is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail The mdustry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen In carryhig ont their 
huge and Intricate schemes of decoration 
The stone carving on Mahomeuan buildings 
except whore Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free bond. Is mnch more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement In the carv- 
ing , while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where Its 
effect was heightened by toe simplicity of toe 
rest of too building The invention displayed 
In working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens. Inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible , while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering In panels and their fram- 
ing To obtain a rich effect the Hindus rolled 
upon the play of light and shade uiwn broken 
surfaces, toe Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials , veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
wlilcb they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones Altoongh the art of Inlaying and work- 
ing in bard stones was of Italian origin. It proven 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman , and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill In the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proflolenoy 
they attained The treatment of precious 
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* t _• - < f n fir'le e nnd this rap clallv 

!/i t ''al rn 1 He 1—1 nei d 
,r_,i( ij, pf i«t fiirfac' It Is 

* 're th t? ' hplr-* to t Ilf rraffsrnaii- 
'■ I ' t' ' p lor" n of n I'orfocI nrt'r'e vvltli 

- l n-i < a" n Tie rr"au I'olu? fhaf the 

• ! r’ n! al fa lit I' npi'arrnt on n plnln 

t ' ' I t cm I r hi idrn or il'*/ula'd of 

, r'l-'i 1 0,1 r'rtl wlih omament The 

,. ’ l"- rel r'lvrr.'n!’hs nf India were 

r fr -1- \ til fill nnd Indii Irlo is hut Jtidrcd 
1 1 " ’ t f t th' wo’hs nft< n rxhlldt n incl of 
r r J ri-r* w v lu Hr rinirtiiral portion 
-lac i; r'rlv rati farton ixample of per 
' "h ! nin i 1 'I from fir hand" of the Rold and 
t h/~ IHn nf ltdia li rarrlv loir met with 
r'l t f He rxfr ivr M.d ottrn Inappropriate 
I rn'tirntatloi of Hr nrtirl s that Hr) prodiic 
fd >iwrd It' npplle.atltin as tmifh to the ncccssltv 
»■' Mlln, d'frrllve consfnictlon ns It did to 
-nv ) irrli decorallvr jnirpre Tor man' 
Frirrafl'm', orirnrnla of pnld nnd silver were 
rfratdrd In Hr II ht of portable wealth, a 
jirar'lre whieh nntumll} made for tnn‘'slvcncss 
I ll' - f'-lld omninrntiv nre most oflrctlve nnd 
plriiirr'ijun nnd, despite an enormous output 
of ilat'einte nnd drilealo work from their 
•lands, Hr most vnlunhlo contrlhutlon of the 
fiidlaii iirtai worl tra to the sum total of man’s 
nrtl'Hc lire of the precious metals will prohablv 
Ir found fo lie In a certain harhnrlo note which 
dIstIuRuIshen Ihc'o pieces — a note not present 
In the craft work of other countries In the 
dialFii of Illndii pold nnd silver ornaments, 
rillkloiis Bvmhols hnac been exfcnslvoly used 
Hr ornaments wbicli bedeck the carl} flculp 
turc<l fliturcs, nnd those dopIcPd In the palntlncs 
I at the Cave Temples of Ajnnta are precisely 
the same In dislRn nnd use as similar articles 
I made at the present time, tlius afTordluB a 
I BtrlkluB evidence of the Inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu jicoplo and Its cflcct upon an In- 
diinlrlal art tliat makes a closer personal appeal 
tlinn any other , , ,, .j . 

Textiles — The textile Industry Is the widest 
In extent In India and Is tliat In which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achlevo- 
ments Other countries, cast nnd west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
In stone, wood, nnd metal , but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers In cotton and 
wool, or excelled them In the weaving of silken 
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413) of the Gupta dvnastv It is wonderful 
“ to find the Hindus at that age forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a verv late date, and not 
frequently even now ” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency Ko less than twenty exist 
in the South Kanara District A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bidn, not far from Mangalore 
Topes — Slupat, knomi as dagabat in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in Korth India, 
were constructed either tor the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends Though we knou 
Chat the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant A notable 
structure of this kind which existed until recent 
times, was the Jaina stupa which stood on the 
Kankali Tha site at Muttra and yielded a large 
number of Jaina sculptures now deposited m 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow Of those 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Sanchi in Bhopal is the most intact and entire 
of its class It consists of a low circular drum 
supporting a hemispherical dome of less diameter 
Bound the drum Is an open passage for clrcum- 
unbulation, and the whole la enclosed oy a mus- 
0 stone railing with loftv gates facing the 
rdlnnl points The gates are essentially 
wooden In character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures The original 
stupa, which was of bnck and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same time as his lion- 
crowned plUar near the south gate, but as 
Sir John Marshall's recent explorations have 
conclusively shown. Its outer casing of stone, 
the railing and the gateways were at least 160 
and 200 years later, respectively Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
of Samath, Bharhut between Allahabad 
and Jubbulpore, Amravatl In the Madras 
Presidency, and Plprahwa on the Kopalese 
frontier The tope proper at Bharhut has 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
inscriptions and thus enable one to Identify 
the scenes sculptured with the JataXas or Birth 
Stones of the Buddha ri\e it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravatl also no longer exists, 
and portions of Its rail, which is unsurpassed 
In pomt of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums The 
stupa at Plprahwa was opened by Mr W C. 
Peppe in 189S, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed 
The inscription according to mnnv scholars 
speaks of the rehes being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas If 
this interpretation Is correct, wo have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha Immediately after his demise 

Cav es — Of tne rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to iVestom India The most important group” 
of caves arc situated in BhaJa.Bedsa, Karli, 
Kanherl, Junnar, and Nasik in the llombav 
Presldencv, Ellora and Ajanta In Nizam’s 
Dominions, Barabar and Isagarjunl 16 mUes 


north of Gaya, and Uday’aglri and Khandagir 
20 miles from Cuttack In Orissa The caves 
belong to the three principal sects Into which 
ancient India was divided, vxz , the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jainas The earliest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and NngarjunI 
which were excavated bv Asoka and Ids grand- 
son Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajlvlkas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Gosala 
The next earliest caves are those of Bbaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No 9 at Ajanta and 
No 19 at Nasik They have been assigned 
to 200 B C by Fergusson and Dr Burgess 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall’s recent researches and 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern The Buddhist caves 
are of two types — the chaitijas or chapel caves 
and oJiaras or monasteries for the reddence of 
monk” The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consistmg of a nave and side 
aisles with a small sfiipa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basUlcas The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells in the later 
Diharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha 
Hardly a chaitga is found without one or more 
oiharas adlolning It Of the Hindu cave tem- 
ples that at Elephants near Bombay la perhaps 
the most frequented It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A D, 
But bv far the moat renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kallasa vl Ellora 
ft Is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated bv the 
Rashtrakuta king, Krishna 1, (A D 768), 
who may still be seen in the paintings In the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the maCa shrine 
Of the Jaiuu oaves *'be earliest are at Khandn- 



period, at Ankal in Nasik The ceihngs of manv 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Aianta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A D 
and have eheited high praise as works of art 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
In 1806 The lost ones were again copied by 
John Grlfllths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington Thev were last copied 
by Lady Herringham during 1909-11 Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at present 
exhibits at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduced In a volume brought out 
bv the India Society Another group of caves 
where equally Interesting though less well pre- 
served paintings exist Is found at Bagh in 
Gwalior State These caves form the subject 
of a monograph issued bv the India Society 

Gandhnrn Monuments — On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandharn, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, friezes of nude Erotes bearing a long 
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early Patban architecture ot Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was charactered by 
elaborate richness ot ornamentation The ^utb 
Mmar and tombs ot Altamsh and ^a-ud-dm 
lihiljl are typical examples 01 the °barm 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs At JIandu in the Dhar State, o 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jaml Masjid, Hoshang 8 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hlndola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecoieslastlcal styles oftheMalwa Pathans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gnur 
with the ruins of the buildings of this typo, the 
Important of which are the Adina Mosjid of 
Sikandai Shah, the Eklakhl mosque, Kodam 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth The Bahmanl 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bldar were also greal 
bmlders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which dlflers 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what In others 
would be an open court is here rooted by sixty- 
three small domes " Of the various forms 
wbleh the Saracenic architecture assumed,” 
taya Fergusson, “ thar of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant " 
ft Is notable for its carved atone work , and the 
work of the perforated atone windows In Sldl 
Sayyid's mosque, the carved niches of the 
mmaraof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mxhraht and domed and panelled roofs Is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period No other 
style Is BO essentially Hindu In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adll Sbahl dynaity of BUa- 
pur There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details The principal buildings 
now left at Bljapur are the Jaml Masjid, 
Qagon Mahal, Mibtai Mahal, Ibrahim Bauza 
and mosque and the Qol Gumbaz like their 
predecessors, the Pathans ot Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race Their style Aral 
began to evolve Itself during the reign of Akbar 
In a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
bulldmgs are the tomb of Humayun. and the 
alnces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra Of 
changIr’B time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-nd-daula are the most typical 
Etractures “The force and originality of the 
stylo gaye way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement ot detail ” And it | 
was during his reign that the most splendid oi I 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Malial at Agra, the i 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed The Motl Masjid In Agra Fort Is I 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu 
ment of his time 

ArchsEOlogical Department —As the 
archaeological monuments of India must at- 
tract the attention of oU Intelligent visitors, they 
would natnrallj feel desirous to know somethlnp 
of tbc Afchtcologlcal Department Tlie work 
of tills Department Is primanly two-Iold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration None 
but Epasmodic efforts appears to have been made 
by Government In these directions till 1870 when 
they established the Archtcological Survey of 


India and entrusted It to General (afterwords 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who wm the 
first Dlrector-Qoneral of Archffiology The 
next advance was the Initiation of the local Sur 
veys in Bombay and Mndrau three years after. 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and desorip 
tlon of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert gmd 
ance or control It was onlv in 1878 that the 
Government of India nndor Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of Sf lakhs to the repair of monuments In 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator Major Cole, who did nselul work for 
three years Then a reaction set In, and hl3 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re 
cognising official reapousiblUty in conservation 
matters was taken by ^rd Curzon'a Government, 
who established seven of the eight Archceoloptcai 
Circles that no tv ubtom, placed them on a periM- 
nent footing and united them together 
the control of a Dlrectoi»General, provision being 
also made for subsidising local Governments out 
of imperial funds, when necessary The Anctol 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed foi 
the protection of historic monuments and reucs 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over tlio excavation of ancient Bites ano 
traffic In antiquities Under the direction of fair 
John Marshall, Kt, o i E , Director-General of 
Archeology, a comprehenBive and sjptematic 
campaign of repair and excavation hM been 
prosecuted, and the result of it la manifest m 
the present altered conditions ot many old ano 
historic bnilcUngs and in the solentiflo 
tlon of buried sites such ns Tavlla, Patau 
putra, Sanclil in the Bhopal State, Sarnato ne.ar 
Benares, Nalnnda in BUinr, Pharapur In Boo?®' 
and Nagarjunlkondn in Madras and in the Indus 
Valley at Harappa In the Punjab and MohenJ^ 
•Into m Sind Of all these works those of ™ost 
general interest are the Mohenjodnro exena aUons, 
for here the Archroological Department have 
unearthed remains of prelilstorlc cities dating 
back to 3000 B 0 and further The Archffiolo^- 
cal Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
the organization and development of museums as 
centres of research and education It malntalM 
the archtcological Bection of the Indian Musenin 
at Calcutta, small museums at the Taj, anil at 
the Forte at Agra, Delhi and Lahore, the ^nttai 
Ashn Antiquities Museum at New Delhi ana 
has erected local museums at the ex^vaWQ 
sites of Taxlla, Sarnath and Halanda, with the 
object of keeping the small movable antiquities 
recovered nt these sites in dose assoclatiim wire 
the structural remains to which they keloMj 
so that they may be studied amid their nati^' 
surroundings and not lose focus and meaning 
by being transported to some distant place. 

The epigraphlcal material dealt with by the 
Arch-cologlcal Suney has enabled the hlston 
and clironology of the various ilynnstles ot 
to be catabliSlicd on a firmer basis and in Grater 
detail The "Epigraphla Indlca” Is now In tne 
19th aolume, a rcvlred edition of the Asot 
Inscriptions has been recently published anU tn 
eoinpiuloD volume of post Asokan Inscriin'o 
will appear shortly 
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For many years Indian time was In a state ol 
chaotic contusion What vras called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population kept Its own local 
time, which was not baaed on any common 
BclcntlOc principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up In 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter nhlch reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future The essential points 
In this letter arc Indicated below 

‘In India ^\chave already a standard time, 
which Is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised It Is the Madras local 
time, which Is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines througliout India and which Is Gh 21m. 
lOs In ad\'ancc of Greenwich Similarly, 
Rangoon local time Is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and Is Oh 24ra 478 
ahead of Greenwich But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by bclcntlDc Societies, both In 
India and In England, and urged to fall Into line 
wlUi the rest of the civilised world And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack Tlic Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with Its ob’ervatorics, writes — ‘ Tlie 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly OJ 
hours cast of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the cxbtlng arrangements, but that 
for International sclentinc purpo'cs the hourly 
rone system, making the time Ghounln advance 
of Grcriiv\lcli In the we-t,nnd Ohours in advance 
In the cost of India would be jircfirable ' 

"how If India were connected with I nrop.- 
by a continuous serhs of clvlli'cl nations with 
their continuous rallwav sv stems all of which had 
adopted tile 1 urop^anhour roc- SjTtcr. , It would 
beimpcmlheuponlndlatc conform andto adopt 
the second suggestion But n« fhe Is not, and 
as fhc Is ns much Isolated b\ unclvllisf^i tiafe-s 
as Cape Colony is by the omn. It Is open to 
her to follow the example of tint and som- 
other similarly situated colonics and to adoj t 
the (Irtt suggestion 

"Ills iH'llevcd that this v'lll l-’ the t -tt-r 
solution Tliere an ebvioi s oljrc*Itrs to 
drawing an arldtrarv llti’ right nc "0 s th- 
tldie-t and moM p-ipulou* po-ilor« of Irdia red 
‘o ns to I Nfct uti tiif j-ialn llrrs o' cn—nui 1 
ration, nrd kc-p'ng tit i-s dt'ertre by an I f - 
on oppo 'te rides of ths' lire Irdia p's 1 
taan’c BCC't'‘ont 1 to a unUi --n r'a- 'ard In t'l- 
'ta Irva time of the r-t'wavt , a" I tb- < .'i 
•'on fet it of a d- tie f 'a-dxnt wen' t app--- 
to I- a rfirogrvlr r'-p; w ' 1 e it we^i’ m tl' 

t fcNillUts, be »'-c--tv opp-" '1 ’ly \ tp 


authorities Moreover, It is very desirable 
that whatever system Is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians nilke, and 
It Is certain that the double standard would 
puzrle the latter greatly , while by emphasising 
the fact that railway dlllcred from local time, 
It might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former Instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India The one greatadvantnge which the second 
possesses over the Orst altcmative is, mat under 
the former, the dlllerencc between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latter it will oven exceed an 
hour In the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this Inconvenience Is believed to be smalltr 
than tlint of keeping two dldercnt times on the 
In'Uan system of railways and telegraphs. 

“ It Is proposed, therefore, to put on nil the 
railway and telegraph clocks In India by 8m 
GOs Tliey would then represent a tIracGJ 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, whicb 
would be k-nown as Indlnn Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would b' 
approximately ns follows, the figures repres-nt- 
Ing minutes, and F and S meaning that th» 
standard time Is In advance of or behind local 
time respectively — Dlbrugarh 51 S .Shillong 28 
S , Calcutta 24 & , Allahabad 2 F , 'Madras P F , 
Igihorc 32 F Bombay 39 I ^ Besbawnr 44 F , 
Karachi C2 E , Quetta C2 F 

"This standard time would be as much ns '’■4 
and 55 minutes behind local time at 'Mandalay 
and Rangoon, respectively, and «lnee the railway 
syTlcm of Burma Is not connected with that of 
IndlOj and already keeps a time of Its own, 
namely, Rangoon local lime It I-> not sugg"ted 
that Indian btandard Time shonld be adop'ed 
In Burma It is propofol, howeve-, thai In- 
stead of using Bangoon Standarl Time ns nt 
present, which Is Ch 2im 47s In cfvarre o' 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time f'lou' 1 t-" 
adopted on all the Burme"" nillr ays and tele- 
graph", which would be cn- 1 In a '.va-ce 
of Inillan Standard Time, c- C} ho •% nb-a I fif 
Grcnulch time and would oj-reepe-i »I't 
97^30'! lougitud- Th" ct oar- veil 1 --r 
Burma tlm- Into .irup'e rr’a'loa iwf. w] 8 
1 nropean an 1 with Indian t'*"-, a--' w. n" 
(nmo ig o’ber t' '"gs) < mj fv i-'-gra; hi* cem- 
nu’rilcatloa with o*h-r co;-'r! • 

"r’an ‘a*\l thn- wl 1 1’ c' have I— r Ji- 
wav ‘ and t' fo- tl - of t’ ' 1' ' 11 - 

1 -v'-e. !’• gr- -a. a ‘-pt'-U f.— m ( y-M ‘r 

Wh*!- e'-'u-- h -!v‘ -I’- t' » roa*’sr 
rn*t 1“- I ' to tl * Jrwn* rctumu.si 'y 'a 
r..' ** 

1' fa f ' r "’1, w ‘ho-tl • 

t w Mr- - • - - "7 ' - ttM IliP U l 

aaj ' ' ta-a' t - ' s. I ■ am* ik#lnH 
t’ vt-- r- It!' voAmN tfeMI 

,te' .j Sf taMH 
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error The Government scheme leJt local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain Its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile, but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided In favour of It 
and BO did the Municipality Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks 


were put at Bombay time which la thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
January 1900 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks In India were put at Indian Standard 
Time, In Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal Calcutta retains Its former 
Calcutta time , but In Bombay local time Is 
retained only In the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus Elsewhere Standard 
Time Is universal 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract" 
Ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given In the calendar, the correction 
given as below — 


Gibraltar 

• • 

• • 

• « 

• • 

lub. 

B 

0 

M. 

82 

Rangoon River Entrance 

• • 

add 

H 

1 

Malta 

.. 

« • 

• • 

• « 

add 

1 

84 

Penang 

f • » • 

• 

tub, 

1 

Karachi 

• • 

« « 

« « 

• « 

tub. 

2 

88 

Singapore . . 

* • • • 

• 

99 

8 

Bombay 

• 

* • 

• « 

• « 

t9 

1 

44 

Hongkong .. 

• » * • 

* t 

,} 

4 

Goa 

.. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

II 

2 

44 

Shanghai 

• * • • 

• • 

99 

0 

Point de Galle 

• • 

« « 

• • 
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0 

12 

Yokohama .. 

• • • * 

• 
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3 

Madras 

• • 

• • 

« • 

• • 
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6 

6 

Valparaiso .. 

• • • t 

• * 

sub. 

4 

Calcutta 
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• • 

• • 

• • 

at 

0 

19 

Buenos Ayrer 

» • » « 

• 
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4 

Rangoon Town 

• • 

• • 

• « 
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2 

41 

Monte Video 

• * » • 


99 
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39 


27 

Si 
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9 
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PROVING OF WILLS 


In British India If a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person. It Is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible If the will is In a verna- 
cular It has to bo ofilclally translated Into 
English A petition is then prepared pra;^ng 
tor the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed In a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion The values of Immovable properties are 
usually assessed at 16J years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment For estate 
under Rs 1,000 no probate duty Is payable , 
up to Rs 9,000 in excess of first Rs 1 000 the 
duty is at 2% between Rs 10,000 and 
Rs 60,000 the duty pavable Is at 3 % and 
between Rs 60,000 and 1,00,000 the duty paj- 
able Is at 4% and over Rs 1 00,000 the duty 
payable is @ 5% In determining the amount of 
the value of the cstats for tho purposes of pro. 
bate duty the following Items are allowed to bo 
dedneted. 

1. Debts left b> the deceased including mort 
gage cncombranccs. 


2 The amount of funeral exponsos 

3. Property held by the deceased In trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial Interest. 

The particulars of all these items have to ^ 
stated In a separate schedule It Is the pro<^ 
tice 01 the Hi^ Court to send a copy of toes 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and i 
the properties particularly immovable prw 
pertles have not been properly valued, cn 
Revenue department require the petition w 
be amended accordingly In certain case 
tho Court then requires citations to 
llshed and served on such persons as the Lom 
thinks are interested in the question of tn 
grant of probate If no objection Is lodged nj 
any person so interested within 14 days an« 
the publication or service of citation and ** 
will is shown to have been properly 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, proPa 
[Is ordered to be granted. 
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As. the currency of India Is based upon the 
■npee, statements with regard to money are 
'enerally expressed In rupees, nor has It been 
ound possible In all cases to add a conversion 
Dto sterling Down to about 1873 the gold 
ralne of the rupee (containing 1G5 grains of 
)ure silver) was approximately equal to 28 , 
ir one-tenth of a £, and for that period It la 
asy to convert rupees Into sterling by striking 
Iff the final cipher (Es 1,000=£100) But 
ifter 1873 owing to the depreciation of silver 
IS compared with gold throughout the woild, 
here came a serious and progressive fall In the 
ixchange, until at one time the gold value of 
he rupee dropped as low as Is In order to 
irovide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
o the Government of India In respect of Its 
!oId payments to be made In England, and 
ilso to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
he Inconvenience due to constant and tm- 
oreaeen finctuations In exchange. It was re- 
lolved In 1893 to close the mints to the free 
»lnagc of sliver, and thus force up the value 
If the rupee by restricting the clrcnlatlon 
Che Intention was to raise the exchange value 
If the rupee to Is 4d„ and then Introduce a 
;old standard at the rate of Ea 15=£1 From 
L899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
nalntalned, with Insignificant finctuations, 
It the proposed rate of Is 4d until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
sot with sterling at 23 Instead of Is 4d was 
idopted This was followed by great flnetna- 
dons (See article on Currencj System). 

Notation — Another matter In connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terras of rupees requires to be explained 
rhe method of numerical notation In India 
llffers from that which prevails throughout 
Europe large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but In 
iakhs and crores A Inkh Is one hundred 
thousand (v rltten out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
Is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000) Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Es 1 00,090) ma> be read as the equi- 
valent of ilO.OOO before 1873, and os ihc equi- 
valent of (about) £0 007 after 1899, nhlle a 
crore of rupees (Es 1,00,00,000) ma> similarly 
be read ns the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
187 ), and a.-, the equivalent of (about) £000 067 
after 1899 ^VltU the rupee at Is Od- a lakh 
Is equivalent to £7, 903 and a crore Is equiva- 
lent to £790,000 

Coinage — Flnnllv, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is dlv'dcd Into 10 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes bj 
both Indians and Europeans The anna was 
formerly reckoned as lid It may now be 
considered as cxactlj corresponding to Id 
The anna is again sub-dlvIded Into 12 pics 

Ilclglits — The various svstems of wclgbts 
used In India combine uniformity of scale 
ullh limn-nse variations In the wuebt of units 


The scale used generally throughout Northern 
I India, and lees commonly In Madras and 
I Bombay, may be thus expressed one mannd= 
1 40 seers, one seer=il6 chlttaks or 80 tolas, 
I The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
, district to district, and even from village to 
, village, but In the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2 057 Ib , and the 
maund 82 28 lb The Ttandord is used In 
official reports 

Betail — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India Is to express them In 
terms of seers to the rupee Thus, when prices 
change what varies Is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti 
ty to be obtained for the same amormt of money 
In other words, prices In India are quantity 
pnoes, not money prices ‘WTien the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which Is at first sight 
erplexlng to an English reader It may, 
owever, be mentioned that quantity prices 
! are not altogether unknown In England espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into Engllcb dcDomlnatloDs 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the lollowlDg scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer Is exactly 2 Ib , and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is 4d , 1 seer 
per rupee=(nbont) 3 Ib for 2s , 2 scera per 
rnpee=(nbont) 6 Ib for 23 , and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure 
ment In India generally Is the Infffia, which 
varies greatly In dlllerent parts of the country 
But areas have been expressed In this wort 
either In square miles or In acres 

Proposed reforms — Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modem age. They 
1 vary from town to town and village to village 
I In a way that could only work satlefactonlj 
I so long as the dealings of towns and villaBcs 
were self-contained and before roads and rail 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
I other It Is pointed out that In England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gaEons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons , that a bushel 
of com weighs 46 lbs In Sunderland and 240 lbs 
In Cornwall , that the Engli-h stone weight 
represents 14 lbs in popular estimation, but 
I only 5 lbs , If we are weighing glass, and eight 
[for meat, but 0 lb» for ch^c'e Elrollat 
'Instauccs are ranltlpned In India by at least 
as many times ns India Is bigger than Eng- 
land If we take, for instance, the tnannd 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that In a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are arlic'es 
to weigh If we consiJcr the maund as be- 
tween ^s'rict and district the state of alTaln 
Is worse Thus In the United Provinces 3 'one_ 
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the maand of sugar weighs 48J seers In Cawn - 1 
pore, 40 in Muttra, 72i In Gorakhpur, 40 In 
Aera, 60 In Moradabad, 48^ in Sabaranpnr, 

BO in Bareilly, 46 in Byzabad, 481 In Shah- 
Jehanpnr, 61 in Gosbancnnse. O^e mannd 
varies throughout »U India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz 11 drs , the Bombay 
maund of 28 lbs , which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department mannd in use at the 
Fuel Jlepot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 26 lbs and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on 

Committees of Inquiry — These are merely 
typical Instances which are multiplied Indefl- 
c^ly. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this slate of things 
causes are heavy Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to derising a practical scheme 
of reform The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have mane various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
unite of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
mannd (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “ lead ” which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments In 1890-1894 and varlons 
special steps have at dlSerent times been 
taken In different parts of India The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
In 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
large areas subject to manj diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so succeas- 
fully as a " lead ” supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience The want 
of coherence, tavoir faire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion The Committee pointed 
ont that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent In the East 
Khandesb District of the Presidency, where 
the District OEBcer, Mr Slmcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, Induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started In any area 
■honld be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there 


Committee of 1913 — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1918, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew — 

Mr 0 A. Silberrard {Pretideni) 

Mr A Y G Campbell 
Mr Eustomji Fardoonjl 
This Committee reported. In August, 1916 
In favour of a uniform system of weights to he 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola 
The report says — Of all such systems there 
Is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Hallway weights The Introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of sj^m in parts of the United Pro 
Vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think It should be permitted to 
retain The systems recommended are • — 

Fos IlTDIA 


8 khaskhas 

_ 

1 chawal 

8 chawals 

= 

1 rattl 

8 rattle 


1 maaha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 


1 tola 

6 tolas 


1 chatak 

16 ohataks 

= 

1 seer 

40 seers 

SS 

1 maund 

Foe Burma 



2 small ywes 

= 

1 large ywe 

4 large ywes 

s 

1 pe 

2 pes 


1 mu 

6 pes or 2i mus 

= 

1 mat 

1 mat 


1 ngamn 

2 ngamus 

= 

1 tlkal 

.00 tlkalB 

= 

1 pelktba or 


rise 

The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equai to 
the rupee weight The vlss has recently been 
fixed at 8 60 lbs or 140 tolas 

Government Action — The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Eeport and left the Prorinclal Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders In January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
Imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left It entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all 
India standards of length or area 

As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading "Weights”, near the commence- 
ment of this artlde, this haring been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the nnanimouB support of the Local Govern- 
ments At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist prorinclal legislation 
or standardisation and stated that " if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly In favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 
sider that any such step would be premature 
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5o history of India can be proportionate 
and the briefest summary mast suSer from the 
lame defect Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though It makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India . and, though the labours of 
modem geographers and archseologlsts have been 
amazingly fruitful, It cannot be expected that 
these gaps vrlU ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent Approximate accuracy In chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts era aU that 
the student can look tor up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion Into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields lor speculation 
There are, lor example, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on tne shores of a highly improbable sea ", and 
the great eplo poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally dlSIcult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable Information Is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources. It has been 
distilled by a number of writers 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kura and the 
sous of Pandu. Eecent excavations by the 
Archfflological Department In the Indus Valley 
at Harappa In the Punjab, but more particularly 
at Mohenjc Daro In Sind, carry us back oven 
farther They have imcovered sites of cities 
bearing the marks and containing the relics of a 
high dvUlsatlon stated by the Department to be 
Sumerian The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited the 
greatest Interest In scientific circles throughout 
the world, but the general critic omits several of 
those remote centuries and takes 600 B C , or 
thereabouts as his starting point At that time 
much of the country was coveted with forest, but 
the Aryan races, who had entered India from the 
north, had established In parts a form of civiliza- 
tion far superior to that of the aborl^al savages 
and to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those Invaders In like manner 
the Dravidlan Invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at n much later period, were thcmschcs 
subdued by tbe irjans Of these two clvUiz- 
Ing forces, the Aryan Is tbe better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms tbe first of which there 
Is authentic record Is that of ilagadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges It was In, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Blmblsara b> name, was tbe friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha The King mentioned 
was a contemporarv of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (621 to 485 B C ) who annexed the 
Indus Valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which pa'd as tribute the 


equivalent of about one mllHon sterling De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
sible until the Invasion of Alexander In 326 B C 

Alexander the Great 

That Great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
In tbe previous year and had captured Aornoa, 
on tbe Dpper Indus In the spring of 828 ho 
crossed the river at Ohlnd, received the sub- 
mission of the King of TaiUa, and marched 
against Poms who ruled the fertile country 
between tbe rivers Hydaspes (Jhelum) and 
Akeslnea (Cheuab) The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Eavl But at the Elver Hyphasis (Bias) hla 
weary troops mutinied, and Aleicnder was 
forced to tuni back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Alekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Kearebus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the Invasion but Is not part of tbe history 
of India Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and loft behind him otficerr 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he baa conquered but his death at Babylon, 
In 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
writhin two years his successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not heUenlzed 

The leader of the re\oIt against Alexander’s 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an Illegitimate member of the Eo>al 
Family of Magadha He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he Is said to have been able to place 
603,000 troops In the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the SMian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B C ) with his 
capital at Patallputra, the modern Patna and 
r.anklporc Of Cbandragupfa s court and ad- 
ministration a \ery full account D pre=ervcd 
In the fragments that remain of the hl-tory 
compiled bv Megasthenes, the ambiTador 
sent to Inula bv Seleucus His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B C when he was sue 
ceeded by his son Blndusara, who In his turn 
was succeeded bv Asoka 1209 — 231 B C ) who 
recorded the events of his reign In numi rous 
Inscriptions This king, In an unu'uially 
bloody war, added to his dominions the king 
dom of Kallnga (the Korthcra Cucarsl and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, re-ohed 
for the rutnre to abrtaln from corque-t b- 
force of arms The cons* queuco of tli con- 
version of Asoka were amazing II( wa” not 
intolerant of other religions, and dlJ not en- 
deavour to force his creed on hi« rhillren ’ 
But he Initiated ineaeures for th" p- pjgaTion 
of bU doctrine with tlie result thar ‘ Bu''d' i ro 
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which had hitherto been a merely local sect In 
the valley ol the Ganges, was transformed Into 
one ol the greatest religions of the world — the 
greatest, probably. It measured by the number 
of adherents This Is Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered , this it Is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only In the history of India, but 
In that of the world ” The wording of hie 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on In the ruins 
of his palace may throw yet more light on hla 
character and times On his death the Slnarya 
kingdom fell to pieces Even during hla 
telgn there had been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India, where the inde- 
pendent kingdoms of Bactrla and Parthia had 
been formed, and subsequent to It there were 
frequent Greek raids Into India The Greeks] 
In Bactrla, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chl horde, which, In the first cen- 
tury A t> , also ousted the Indo-Parthlan kings 
from Afghanistan and North-tVestem India 

The first of these Yueh-chl kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphlses II (A.D 85 — 125), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 

, but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power eastward as far as Benares Hts son 
Kanlshku (whoso date Is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital. Onder him the 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yueh-chl 
leached Its zenith and did not begin to decay 
ontU the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise In middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaravatl stupa, 
“ one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man ” 

The Gupta Dynasty 

Early In the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great Importance Its founder was a local 
chief. Ills son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A D 320, was a king of 
tnc greatest distinction His aim of subduing 
aU India was not Indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature The rule of 
his son, Chandragnpta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated In an Inscription 
on the famous Iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
In the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Ea-hlen 
who pavs a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dvnasty began to wane — 
In face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia — and by 480 the d^nastv had dis- 
appeared Tlie following century all o\er 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only bj the rise and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose. In A D 600 ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended Ids tirrltorv South to the Nerbuddn 


Imitating Asoka In many ways, this Emperor 
yet “ felt no embarrassment In paying adoration 
m turn to Slvn, the Sun, and Buddha at a grejit 
public ceremonial ” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down In the work of 
a Chinese " Master of the Law," Hinon I'slang 
by name, Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India , on his 
death In 048 his throne was usurped bj a 
Minister, whoso treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed Into a state of intemcclno strife which 
lasted for a century and a half 

The Andhras and Bajputs 

In the meantime In Sonthem India the 
Andhras had attained to great prosperity and 
carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the East 
Their domination ended In the fifth century 
A D and a number of new dvnasties, of which 
the Pallatas were the most important, began 
to appear The Pallavas made way In turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re 
malncd the most Important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas Bui 
the fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
Invohed, and in many cases so little known, 
that to recount them briefly Is Impossible 
Few names of note stand out from the record 
except those of Vlkramadltya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account Is given below 
In fact the history of medlro\al India Is singu- 
larly devoid of unity Northern India was In 
a state of chaos from about 050 to 950 A D 
not unlike that whlcli prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty In the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from It 
ancient capitals fell Into ruins from which In 
some cases they have not even yet been dis* 
turbed, and the abonglnes and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab 
It is not therefore so much for the political ns 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event— If a slow process may be call- 
ed an event~of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans, 
Kshattrlyns, Vnlsyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and Im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupation- iJut this social change was onlv 
a part of the development of the Hindu rell 
gion Into a form which would Include In Its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
In the country who were outside It The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Rajputs as warriors In the place of the Kshattrl 
vas. Their origin Is obscure but they appeared In 
the 8th centurv and spread, from their two 
original homes In Rajputana and Oudh, Into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding them together with a common 
code At this time Kashmir was a small king 
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dnra ulilcli cicrci'-od nn liiflui'iirc on IndLn 
tvliolK di‘Tiroportlomtc to it** i-lrc The onlv 
other Llncdom of Imporinnee wns lint of 
Knmul — In the I)oab and ‘Southern Oudli — 
ivhich 'till retained 'onT" of the power to ulitch 
It Ind n'ached In the dT\p of Harbin, and of 
whicli the renown citcndn] to China and 
trabla 

tVlth the end of the period of annrchv, tlis 
political Id'^torv of India centres round the 
Hajpnls One clan founded the kinRdom of 
Ouprat, another held 'lalwa, another (tl c 
Clianhan') founded a kinpdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on KanauJ foil Into 
the hands of the Itathors (circ lOtO AD) and 
the dvna'ta then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwirs of Benares became one of the 
most famous In India Later In the same 
century the Chanhans were united, and bj 
lln3 one of them could boast that he had con- 
quered all the counter from the VIndliyas to the 
lUtnalavas, InclndlnR Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old The son of this con- 
queror was I’rlthwl ItaJ, the cliamplon of tho 
Hindus apaln't tho Mahomedans 'Vlth bis 
death In battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
the new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos, and of the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial In tho temples 
and forts of the Kajput states and In the two 
great philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury) The triumph of EInduIsm had been 
achieved, It must bo added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Jlagadha at 
the time of the JIahomodan conquest and 
Bpeediiy disappeared there before the new faith 

Slahomedan India 

The wave of Slahomedan Invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in amd, less tnan a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet In 032. But the 
first real contact was In tho tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of o Persian ruJer found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar A descendant of his Mahmud 
(907-1030) made repeated raids Into tho heart 
of India, capturing places so far apart as 
ilultan, KanauJ, Gwalior, and Somnath In 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a va.Tt of tho Punjab Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of tho 
twelfth century, by which time, from tho llttlo 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghorl capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal 
Prlthwl EaJ, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a bravo stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated In the following year 
Mahomed Ghorl was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up Into what 
were practically independent sovereignties 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-dln, tho slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he 
bnUt near the modem Delhi Between his 
rule and that of the Mnghals, which began In 
1626, only a few of the many EUngs who gov- 
erned and fought and buUt beautiful build- 


ings, stand out with dl“tlnction One of these 
wax Ala-ud-dln (liOO-1 06), vvhoxo many ex- 
peditions to tho south much weakened the 
Eindti Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator Another was Firoz 
bhah, of tho house of Tughlaq, whoso adminis- 
tration was In many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdication. In confusion. 
In the reign of his successor, Jlahmnd (1398- 
1413), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for seven months at the mercy of tho 
Turkish conqui ror Talmur It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before tho kingdom, under 
SIkandar lx)dl, began to recover Els son, 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat. near Delhi, 
in 1526, and there was then established In 
India the ilughal dynasty 

Tho Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
In capital other than Delhi up to this date 
were of comparative unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, tho founder 
of Alimcdabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Jlahmud Shab Begara, was a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as well 
ns on land In the South various kings of the 
Bnhmanl dynasty made names for themselves 
especially In tho long wars they waged on the 
new Elndu kingdom that had arisen which had 
Its capital at Vljayanagar Of Importance 
also was Adll Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the BIJapur dynarty of Adll Shahls It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijava- 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque /or 
which BIJapur is famous 

Tho Mughal Empire 

As one draws near to modern times It be 
comes Impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to their ending, and although tho sixteenth 
century saw tho firet European settlements In 
India, It will bo convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told- Els son 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Sher Khan, nn Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended In 1645, 
Tho 8ur dymasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom. tThen Humayun died (1556) hla eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals. Kor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1694 the whole of India 
North of the Nc-budda had bowed to his 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religions tolerance ns for his military prowess, 
died In 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jehanglr, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Tahan, 
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ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Slkandm, part of the palace of 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore 
Hfa son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu- 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of Incredible magnlflcouce 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
aU tombs, the Taj Mahal, ns well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjld at Delhi The 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 10B8 
This Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting In every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years’ struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the leadership of Slvaji, 
became a very powerful faction In Indian 
^lltlcs. Bis bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
In the south, but he was unable to hold his 
many conanests and on his death a7n7\ the 
Empire, for which bis three sons were fighting 
could not be held together Internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared In the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old Intrigues recom- 
menced and the Maiathaa began to make the 
most of the opportunity offered to them by 
puppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire There Is little to add to the 
hwtory of Mahomedan India Emperors continu- 
°P to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 

European Settlements 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India tr 
U08 was uhat turned the thoughts of th< 
Po^g^o to the formation of a great Empin 
)n the East That Idea was soon realized toi 
from 1600 onwards, constant expeditions ’wen 
Bent to Ind^ and the first two Viceroys it 
Indla--Almci^ and Albuquorquo— iaid th( 
foundations of a great Empire and of a greal 
trade monopoly Goa, taken In 1610, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remain' 
to this day la the hands of Its captors, and thi 
countless ruins of churches and forts on th( 
shores of 'Western India, as also farther Easi 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with wllch tb( 
Portuguese ondca\ourcd to propagate thol 
religion and to the care they took to dofem 
their settlements There were great soldier 
and great missionaries among them — Al 
buquerquo, da Cunha, da Castro In the forme 
class, St Francis Sa\lcr In the latter Bu 
the glory of Empire loses something of It 
lustre when It lias to be paid for, and the con 
slant drain of men and money from Portugal 
necessitated by the attacks made on thel 
poweeslona In India and Malaja, was founi 
most intolerable The junction of Portuga 
with Spain, which lasted from 1680 to 1610 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em 
pirc and when Portugal became Independen 
again. It was unequal to the task of competin] 


In the East with the Dutch and English The 
Dutch had little difficulty In wresting the I 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold | 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left In India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands. I 

Tlie first English attempts to roach India ' 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the | 
North-'West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century 
The first Englishman to land in India Is said i 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1679) who i 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries | 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth Incor- j 
porated the East India Company which had | 
been formed In London Factories in India | 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch I 
position had been overcome, notablv In the ' 
sea fight off Swally (Bnvall) In 1612. The | 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years I 
the most Important English foothold In the j 
East, Its establishment was followed by I 
others. Including Fort St George, Madras, j 
(1640) and HughU (1661) In the history ' 
of these early years of British enterprise in , 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganra stands out 
as a land-mark , It also mustrates the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since In 
return the King of England undertook to pro 
tcct the Portuguese m India against their 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch CromwclL 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s right to trade In the East , and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Slvaji and by the general 
disorder prevalent In India Accordingly In 
1686. the Company turned Its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
Its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue as may be the foun' 
datlon of a large, weU-groundod, sure English 
dominion In India lor all time to come Not 
much came of this announcement lor some 
time, and no stand could be made In Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzeb The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not bs 
laid by Job Chamook until after a humillat 
Ing peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the dlfflcnltles In which 
the Company found Itself In England, there 
was little chance of any Immediate cliange for 
the better The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed In rivalry to It took place In 1708, and 
for some years peaceful development followed, 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the plratM, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas, 
The latter danger was felt also In Calcutta 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
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Kolprln In Bomb-iy lhrrat<?nc<l to Flifle the 
Infant jcttlcmcnt^ Tlio public health wnF 
bad and the rate of raortalllj waa at times 
appalllup To cope with fucIi conditions 
sfroDR men were newlrd, nnd the Conipinv 
was in this rc'^icct poculiarh fortunate, the 
long IW of Us Ecr\axnls, from Oxenden and 
Auncler to Hasting^' nnd Italllc', contains 
manv names of men who proaed fheia=cl\iE 
pood rulers and far-<=lphtcd Ftafeamen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world lias l-nown 

Attempts to compete with the rngllsh were 
mado of course But the Echemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a sliare of the 
Indian trade were not much more Bncccs''ful 
than tho'c made by Scotland, Bcnmarl , 
Sweden, and Itufsla By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry nnd Chandemagoro to 
wards the end of the ITth century, much more 
was achieved, ns will be seen from the follow 
Ing outline of the development of British rule 

The French Wars 

When war brohe out between England and 
Franco In 1744, the French bad acquired n 
strong position in Southern India, which had 
become Independent of Delhi nnd was divided 
Into three large States — Ilydorabad, Tanjorc, 
and Jlywrc — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains In the affairs of these 
States Duplclx, when Governor of Pondicher- 
ry, had Intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnals (1740) Duplclx wished 
to hand It over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy of the Kliam's who ruled In the Car- 
natic The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Kawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture It 
The treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown In the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot This war arose from Duplclx sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees One of Duplelx’s officers, the Jlarquls 
de Bnssy, persuaded the Nizam to take Into 
hla pay the army which had established hls 
power, nnd In return the Nortbem Clrcars, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English In the seven years’ war 
(1756-63) Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France Daily, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St David and Invested JIadras But 
i the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote 
, won at Wandlwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Glngee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire In Southern India 
• Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
' one nation to the other before settling down 
to Its present existence ns a French colony In 
I miniature 

Battle of Plassey 

I While the English were fighting the third 
! French war In the South they became Involved 
1 In grave difficulties In Bengal, where SlraJ-nd- 


Dinla had acceded to power The head- 
quarters of the English at Calcutta were 
llircatcned by tint ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee nnd should ccaso 
building fortifications They refused and 
lie marched against them with a largo army. 
Some of the English took to their ships nnd 
mido off down the rher, the rest surrendered 
and were cast Into the Jail knowm ns the 
" Black Hole " From this small nnd stifling 
room 23 persons, out of 140, came out alive 
the next day CIlvo who was at Madras, 
Immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson's squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, ns war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chandema- 
gorc The Nawnb SlraJ-nd-DauIa then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Jllr Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched oat with an array consisting 
of 900 Europeans 2,000 sepoys and 8 jploces 
of artillery against the Nnwab’s host of over 
50,000 The result was the historic battle of 
PloFsey (Juno 23) In which Clive, after hesi- 
tating on the course to be pnrsned, routed 
the Nawab Mir Jafar was put on the throne 
at Mursbldabad, and the price of this honour 
was put at £2,340,000 In addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal nnd In 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
In JIadras and in person led a force against 
the Ondb army that was threatening Mli 
Jafar, In each case with bucclss From 1760 
to 1705 Cllvo was In England Daring his 
absence the (louncll at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, pot Jllr Kasim In his 
place Tills ruler moved hla capital to 
ilongbyr, organized an army, and began to 
Intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh He 
soon found, In a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
nnd the first shots fired by hls followers wore 
the signal for a general rising In Bengal 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoyp 
were massacred, but Ills trained regiment" 
were defeated at Gherla nnd Oodeymnllah, and 
ilir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh But In 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny In hls own camp by blowing 24 ring 
leaders from the guns. Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the Joint forces of Shah Alara, 
the Mughal Emperor, nnd the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Boiar In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor 
“Two landmarks stand out in hla policy First, 
ho sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor Se- 
cond, he desired to purify the Company’s 
service, by prohibiting Illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources In neither respect were hls plans 
carried out by hls Immediate successora. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive 
as our military supremacy dates from hls vic- 
tory at Plassey ’’ Before Clive left India, 
In 1767, ho had readjusted the dlvlsfons of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government In Bengal by which the English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
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army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
In the Nawab The performance of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the Company’s 
service, was hotly opposed but carried out 
He died In 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having In the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
“ great and meritorious services to his country ” 

Warren Hastings 

The dual system of government that Chve 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appomted Governor, In 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues Thus 
Hastmgs had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and. In spite of the fac 
tlons attitude of PhUlp Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun 
ell, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenue collection, greatly Im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice and some sem 
blanca of a police force. Prom 1772 to 1774 h< 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1776 
he was the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed In the 
previous year His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were Interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion In the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges But there Is much more 
for which his administration Is justly famous 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panlpat was the cardinal factor that In- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states 
One frontier was closed against Maratha Inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazlr of Oudh, for his war against the 
RohiUas, who were Intriguing with the 
Marathas In Western India ho found himself 
committed to the two Maratha wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place Its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army In the South — 
where Interference from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what Is known ns the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder All 
and the Nizam — be found the Madras Govern- 
ment again In conflict with those two poten- 
tates The Nizam ho won over by diplomacy, 
but against H% dor All ho had to despatch 'a 
Bengal army under Sir Ejrc Cootc Hyder 
All died In 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of Intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautions, but swift In 
action when required Ho was succeeded* 
after an Interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1780-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction fo Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 


Judicature at Calcutta In the Civil Service f 
he separated the functions of the District Col- J 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ” 
and “ merchants ” of the Company Into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay < 
Lord Cornwallis Is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement In Bengal (See article 
on Land Revenue) A third Mjsorc war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
In the submission of Tlpn Sultan Sir John 
Shore (Lord Telgnmouth), an experienced 
ClvU Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and. 

In 1798, was followed by Lord WeUeslev, the 
Irlend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
tlic map of India 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy 
The French In general, and "the Corsican’’ 

In particular, were the enemy most to be j 
dreaded lor a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties In India, and he formed the j 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
In Asia by placing himself at the head of a I 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 
taining from the Nawab of Oudh the oession of j 
large tracts of territory In lien of payment, i 
overdue ns subsidies lor British troops, he then j 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, ‘ 
after exposing the Intrigues of Tlpu Sultan , 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall ol 
Serlngapatam and the gallant death of Tipu 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Prcsldenoj 
of to-day then passed to British rule The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa ol Poona; 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Slndhia of Gwalior, 
Holknr ol Indore and the Raja of Nagpur — 
had still to be brought Into the British 
net The Peshwa, alter being defeated by i 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed , 
the Treaty of Bassein which led to the , 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as It was re- ] 
gardod by Slndhia and the Raja ol NaCTur at j 
a betrayal of Maratha Independence Hi this 
the most successful ol British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke cf 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Assave and Argaum and the other at Allgad, 
and Laswarl Later operations, such as (3olo- 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India 
were less fortunate The great acquisitions | 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved < 
so expensive that the Court of Directors, be- i 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a ' 
second time to make peace at any price He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India) 1 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern* J 
ment (1806-7) until the arrival of a stronger | 
ruler. Lord Mlnto He managed to keep the j 
peace In India for six years,ana to add to Brl- i 
tlsh dominions by the conquest of Java and -j 
Mauritius His foreign pohey was marked by i 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afghn 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Rttnjlt 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 1 
the loyal ally of the British lor life 3 

The successor of Lord Mlnto was Lord Moira, ! 
who found hhnsclf obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who bad 
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years earlier He left no son capable of ruling, 
and the khalsa, or central counell of the Slkl» 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
with the British sepoys The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and Invading British territory Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in-Chlef, and the Gov 
ernor-Qeneral hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fought — at Mudkl, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobmon The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Bajah, Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Ck)uncil of Regency, at Lahore, the JuUun- 
dur Doab was added to British territory, the 
Sikh army was limited , and a British force 
WPS sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf oi 
Ihe child Rajah Lord Hardlnge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousle, the greatest of Indian proconsuls 

Dalhousle had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out 
In the attack on the Sikh position at Chlllnn- 
wala the British lost 2 40n officers and men 
besides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
ments , but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing S'r Charles Napier as 
Commander-ln-Chlef, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later it remauied not only quiet but 
loyaL In 1852 Lord Dalliousle had agat to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
ill-treatment of British merchants In Rangoon 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
bee n acquhed in the first Burmese war Bri- 
tish terntorles were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie's tenure of 
office His " doctrine of lapse" by which 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
Into practice in the cases of Satara, Jhansl, and 
Nagpur (which lastr-named State became the 
Central Provinces) wliore the rulers died with- 
out leaving male heirs Oudh was annexed 
on account of its misrule Dalhousio left 
many other marks on India He reformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canal He also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India 
Finally, in education he laid down the lines 
of a department of public Instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised bv his predecessors It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was by many critics 


in England attributed to ids passion for 
change. 

Sepoy Mutiny 

Dalhousle was succeeded by Lord Canning 
in 1850, and in the following year tho sopoya 
of tho Bengal army mutinied and all the 
\ alley of tho Ganges from Dcllil to Patna rose 
In rebellion Tlic causes of tills convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, but are probably to 
bo found in the unrest which followed tho pro- 
gress of English civilisation; in tho spreading 
of false rumours that tho wliolo of India was 
to bo subdued , in the confidence tho sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership , and in tho ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater share in tlio 
ovemment of tho country Added to this, 
hero was in tho deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection 
Finally there was tlio story — not devoid of 
truth — that the cartridges for tho now Enfield 
rlfio were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans 
And wlicn the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhousie’s warnings, below the number he 
considered eiinntial for safety On Mav 10 
the sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours In Central India, 
the contingents of some of the great chiefs 
Joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by tho influence of its minister. Sir Salar 
Jung 

The interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Luclmow, though in other places 
massacres and fighting occurred The siege oi 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry ^mard 
occupied the Ridge outside the town Barnard 
died of cholera early in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, was obliged through lUness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab In the meantime the 
rebel force in Delhi was constantly added to 
by tho arrival of new bodies of mutineers 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy 
cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims 
on the Ridge and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
Europeans The arrival of siege guns made 
it possible to advance the batteries on Septem- 
ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was made 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held In reserve 
Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salkeld, CoL Campbell led his men and 
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Xlcholson fonued up Ids troops witbia the r\"rlls 
By nl^tfaU the British, with a loss ot nearly 
1,200 Wiled and wounded, had only secured o 
foothold In the city. Six days’ street llglitlnc 
followed and Delhi was won , but tho pnllant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 

K . Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
TO sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Catvnporc 
At Cawnnorc the sepo\s mutinied on June 27 
and found In Nana Sahib, tho heir of tho last 
Feshwa, a wIIIIdc leader In spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. There a Luropcan 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of tho Nans | 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allababad. They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wUes and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdered In 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana's 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 26 against tremendous 
odds and enduiirig the most fearful hardships 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself Invested, and the garrison was 
not Onally delivered untQ Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived In November Fighting continued for 
18 months In Ondh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
Anally reduced, and In Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Bose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Eanl of Jhansl — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantla Topi, 

Transfer to the Crown 
With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era In India, strDringly marked at the out^ 
set by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
In the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Connell of Afteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 ofiAcers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced In Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the Government of Hidla, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and rellclous 
toleration A principle already enunciated 
In the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted 
as far as possible to those offices In the Queen’s 
service for which they might be quallAed 
The aim of the Government was to be the bene- 
8t of aU her subjects In India — "In their pros- 
perity will be our strength. In their content- 
ment our security, and In their gratitude onr 
best reward." Peace was proclaimed In July 
1859, and In the cold weather Lord Caimlng 
went on tour In the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the " policy of lapse ” was at an end 
A number of other important reforms marked 


the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty. 
Tho India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-General's Council, and the CouncDs 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only By another Act of the same 
year. High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted. To deal with tho Increased debt of 
India jtr James Wilson was sent from England 
to bo Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are duo the customs system, Income tax. 
license duty, and State paper currency The 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy’s 
health His succestor. Lord Elgin, lived only 
a few months after his arrival In India, and 
was succeeded by Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence, the “saviour of the Punjab" 

Sir John Lawrence 
The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that In the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians In the Infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and In the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three tho 
artillery was to be almost wholly European 
The re-organisation was carried out In spite of 
financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern , but 
operations In Bhutan were all the drain made 
on the army In India while the re-organlslng 
process was being carried on Two severe 
famines — in Orissa (1806) and Btmdelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9)— occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down the principle for the first time In Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
every possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion Ho also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col (Sir Richard) Strachey. Two 
commercial crises of the time nave to be noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea industry In 
Bengal The other was the consequence of 
the wUd gambling In shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place In Bombay daring the 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton in- 
dustry caused by the American ClvH War. 
The Share Mania,” however, did no perma- 
nent barm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun In that city 
during the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere 
Sir John Lawrence retired In 1869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Vlceroyalty 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
Agricultural Department and Introduced tho 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
the Impulse to local self-government He also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the Inter-provlncial customs lines Un- 
happily hls vart schemes for the development 
of Oie country by extending communications 
of every kind were not carried out to ths full 
by him, for he was murdered In uv.. 

settlement of the Andaman 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872 - 

else hls abilities chiefly In 
finance A severe famine 
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Lower Bengal In 1874 was successfully warded 
off by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma The follow 
Ing year was notable for the deposition of the 
Galkwar of Baroda for mls-govemment, and 
for the Lour through India of the Prince of 
■Wales (the late iting Edward LTI) The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom he had come In touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown The Prince of Wales’ 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm lor and 
loyalty to the British Baj, and further en 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
held on lanuary Ist, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em 
press of India The Viceroy of that time. 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty Two successive 
years of drought produced. In 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupees were spent 
In Importing grain , bub the loss of life was 
estimated at 6} millions. At this time 
also Afghan affairs once more became 
prominent. 

Second Afghan War 

The Amir, Sher All, was found to be Intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with hiS 
repulse of a British ndsslon led to the second 
Afghan War The British forces advanced by 
three routes — the Khyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan — and gained all the Important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan Sher All 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Ehan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis CavMnarl, who had teen 
sent as English envoy to Kabul Further oper- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasla A rising of 
the tribes followed. In spite of Sir D Stewart’s 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and bis advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar A pretender. Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen Burrows’ 
brigade at Malwand, and Invested Kandahar 
He was routed In turn by Sir F Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death In 1901 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Rlpon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government Lord Ripon’s 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
govemm-'nt which des eloped municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts In the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge 'This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans In India of great 
hostlUty to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 


In 1884 Other reforms were the rc-cstabllsh- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to tlic spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus 
toms duties Lord Dufferin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs one of 
hla first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
tor the reception of tlic Amir of Afglianlstan 
which resulted In the strcngtiicnlng of British 
relations with that ruler In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Ihibaw and ids in- 
trigues with foreign Powers Tlio expedition, 
under Gcni'ml Prendergast, occupied Jlandalay 
without difficulty and King Thlbaw was exiled to 
Ratnagirl, where he died on 10th December 1016 
His dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
toBrltish India on the 1st of January, 1886 

The Bussian Menace 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and ns it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred bo 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Fenjdeb, 
during the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Centml Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh Incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more , it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need That offer boro fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga 
nised Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman 
der-ln-Chlef In India Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
armnai subsidy paid by the Indian Govern 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs 

On the North-Eastern Frontier there oecurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revoln 
tlon against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr Quinton the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam Mr Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort Imomlnlously retreated This dis- 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated Manipur was occupied by Brltisli 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent Lord 
Lansdowne’s term of office was distlngaiBbed 
by several other events such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 
1892), which Increased the sire of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials In them legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (1893) 
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the Secretary of State’s Ootincll, and In 1900' 
a TTin dn was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s OonnoU The Indian OonncUs Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay were 
enlarged by the addition of an Indian member 
As regards foreign policy, Lord Mlnto’a 
Viceroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries In 
Asia generally, and In Bersla, Afghanistan and 
Tibet In particular Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Rhels and the Mohmands , 
and ships of the Bast Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off MasVat and In the 
Persian Gulf lln operations designed to check the 
traffic In arnfi through Persia and Mokran to 
the frontier of India 

Visit of the King and Queen 

Sir Oharles (Lord) Hardinge was appointed to 
succeed Lord Mlnto In 1910 BUs first year In 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 
King Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. Erom there' 
they proceeded to Delhi where, In the most 
magnificent durbar ever held In India, the coro- 
nation was Proclaimed and various boons. In- 
cluding an annual grant of 60 lakhs lor popular 
education, were announced At the same cere- 
mony His Majesty announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi , the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Govemor- 
In-Oonncll , the formation of a new Lieutenant- 
Governorship for Behar, Ohota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attaohel to a mosque In Cawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome- 
dans and a riot In Cawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life Of those present at the riot, 106 were 
t on trial but subsequently released by the 
cerOT before the case reached the Sessions, 
and Sis ExceHenoy was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans 

Still more serious trouble occurred In Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge-Budge among a 
number of Blkh emigrants returned from Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men The sequel, revealed 
In two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 
the ‘‘Ghadr" conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany 

India after the War 

Post-war India has a strange and baffling 
history In 1919 Englishmen troubled little 
about affairs In the East they were engrossed by 
the settlement of peace and the refusal of the 
United States either to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles or to Join the League of Nations 
In 1930, however, the eyes not only of the 
British Empire but of the entire world were set 
upon India, when Mr Gandhi and his followers 
for the second time attempted to make the 
non co-opcratlon movement effective 


Ideas rule the world India had participated 
In the “ war to end war” It was a war waged 
In dofoneo of Belgium and It ended In a peace 
ostensibly proclaiming the sanctity of national 
aspirations throughout the world For the sake 
of nationalism the stnicturo of Europe had been 
broken Into fragments IVlint then was to bo 
India’s share In the spoils of peace 7 The 
Montogu-Chclmsford Reforms did not satisfy 
extremist opinion Tliey were the result of an 
agreed policy at home, and an agreed policy 
meant concessions to reactionary opinion 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms worked, 
and In some Provinces they worked w;oll Be- 
cause they worked weU, It was never possible 
to withhold reforms. Because experience re- 
vealed their shortcomings, It was Imperative 
that greater reforms should be made Lord 
Morley and Lord Mlnto expressly denied that 
their reforms allowed Parliamentary institutions 
Yet the logical conclusion of these reforms was 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which definitely 
established Parliamentary Institutions, and that 
report prepared the way to Dominion Status 
Ten years after the war we find the Viceroy and 
Mr Gandhi working by different methods for 
the same end 

Yet to one living through those fevered years 
the issues were not always clear Mahomedan 
and Hindu aspirations did not alwaya coincide 
The evil mischances that persuaded Turkey to 
associate with the Central Powers In the 
Euremean War sorely tried Mahomedan loyalty 
The Khllafatlst movement assumed great propor- 
tions , and the consequence was war , for King 
Amanullah, who had Just ascended the throne ol 
Afghanistan, believed that India was In open 
revolt He decided, therefore, to invade the 
country The Afghan War was unfortunately 
a prolonged campaign, and Increased the sense 
of post-war exhaustion In this country A few 
years later Kin g Amanullah visited India on an 
errand of peace His country had entered the 
comity of nations, and he would tour Europe as an 
enlightened monarch In 1928 ho returned to 
his country, which, however, he was destined 
soon to leave The pace of his reforms had been 
too rapid for his cormtry He abdicated In 
favour of his brother InayatuUah, who abdicated 
himself a few hours later It was not until 
General Nadir Khan was elected King In the 
summer of 1029 that peace came to the unhappy 
land , but the keenness with which India followed 
the progress of the revolution showed how 
closely were the fortunes of the two countries 
associated 

The appointment of Lord Reading to be 
Viceroy In 1921 was a landniark In Indian 
history Throughout his tenure of office there 
was opposition and disorder. The Duke of 
Coimau^t came to open the new council , and 
the SioarajisU did their utmost to boycott the 
visit The Prince of Wales came a year later 
on a non-polltlcal visit , but his amval In 
Bombay was the signal for severe rioting. 

Mr Gandhi’s weapons of attack were, boycott 
and the wearing of KJiaddar ^addar, as 
an Indian cloth, weakened the Importation of 
foreign cloth The boycott was directed not 
only against British goods, but against the entire 
machinery of Government In 1923 Lord 
Reading’s certification doubled the Salt-Tax, 
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thuB showing that tho Legislative ABsemhly had 
no real control over finance The responsibili- 
ties ol tho AEsembly were few Since the 
Oovemment conld override Its dcdslons, Its 
decisions became Irresponsible In the Pro- 
vinces, however, there was less Irresponsibility, 
and consequently tho members of tho LcgIslallvc 
Connells were often the allies of Government 
Bnt It took thno for Indian opinion to realise 
that the Legislative Connells, however Imperfect, 
were tho Initruments of order and good gosern- 
ment Some years later, the boycott broke 
down. Hr 0 B Das, one of Mr Gandhi’s chief 
nontenants, decided to associate with the Lcglsla- 
tnre — ostensibly to destroy tho reforms, bnt 
actnally becanso he and many others had jp-own 
tired of a policy of more negation Tho downfall 
of non-co-operation was farther signalled by 
the election of a great Swarajist, Hr V J Patel, 
to be President of tho Legislative Assembly — 
an office which he held until the summer of 
1930 

When Lord Irvvln succeeded Lord Beading 
In 1926, the prospects of i>eaco improved It 
was ordained by Statute that a Commission 
should examine the Indian Eeforms within ten 
years of the Inception of the Government of 
India Act In 1927 both the British Government 
and the Government of India agreed that the 
Commission should be appointed ns early as 
possible Accordingly, In tho autumn, It was 
announced that Sir John Simon and other mem- 
bers of Parliament should be members of a 
new Statutory Commission Their appoint- 
ment was tho occasion of a new outburst 
Neither Mr Gandhi’s followers nor the moderates 
would support the Commission It was to be 
boycotted from the start The chief complaint 
was that aU the members of the Commission 
were Europeans The Congress party, and even 
the moderates, demanded In Its place a Bound 
Table Conference and the promise. If not the 
Immediate offer, of Dominion Status The 
boycott, however, was not very effective One 
by one the Provincial Councils decided to co- 
operate with the Simon Commission the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, almost alone among tho Legisla- 
tures, stood consistently for boycott Yet It Is 
significant that before the Simon Commission 
had published Its report, the Viceroy not only 
announced that the goal of Government In India 
was Dominion Status, but Invited representatives 
of India to a Bound Table Conference In London 
he stood where the moderates and half the 
Congress had stood two years before Mean- 
while, Congress became stfil more extremist 
In January 1929, Mr Gandhi announced that 
If India was not given Dominion Status within 
a year, he would lead tho campaign for Indepen 
dence He kept his word, and the Lahore 
Congress of December 1929, under the guidance 
of Pandit Tawhatlal Nehru rather than Mr 
Gandhi, voted In favour of Independence 
The new struggle began In earnest In March, 
1930 Mr Gandhi first decided to break the Salt 
Laws He made an Imposing march from 
Ahmedabad to the coast, where he ceremoniously 
manufactured salt that could not be taxed 
Non-co-operation was in full swing Eor a 
short time Bombay was virtually a Congress 
City There were numerous arrests, and before 
the year closed, there were to be In India no 
less than fifty thousand people Incarcerated 
for political offences, 


Tho Government of Lord Irwin was assailed 
on all sides Some condemned It because It 
was weak . others condemned It because It was 
repressive Its conduct had a curious reaction 
upon political opinion In England, whlfli 
possessed the dubious advantage of a minority 
Go%cmmont At one time tho Conservatives 
wore demanding tho recall of Lord Irwin 
Slmllarlj, Provincial Governors were criticised 
for alleged inactivity In the summer few 
predicted any success for tho Bound Table 
Conference Tho Simon Commission published 
a Beport that was condemned by practically 
every party In India It was practicallj a 
still-born Beport Events had moved too 
rapidly Tho Bound Table Conference, however, 
proved to be the culmloatlug point of a world- 
wide Interest In tho Indian political struggle 
The Princes, at first, assumed the lead They 
stood for a Federal Government In which the 
States and British India should bo partners At 
once the extremists, who had Intended to Ignore 
the Conference, showed tho keenest concern The 
Conference, despite all evil prognostications, 
represented tho voice of India 

In Febrnarj’ 1931 the Bound Table Conference 
delegates returned to India on the imderstnnd- 
Ing tliat there was to be a second Bound Table 
Conference In London, but that meanwhile 
certain problems, such as that of separate com- 
munal electorates, were to be worked out among 
themselves In India The first thing they did 
on their return was to attempt t-o persuade 
Congress to call off the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and participate in the Conference 
Congress, however, were In bitter mood , many 
local committees even did their best to prevent 
the decennial census In February from being an 
accurate Index to tho state of the population 
There were a number of feverish conferences 
between Lord Irwin, Mr Gandhi, and Sir TeJ 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr Gandhi and other pro- 
minent Conmess leaders were released from 
prison Specially to confer with Government 
officials and the conferences were conducted In 
a friendly and informal fashion The upshot 
was the signing of the Irwin-Gandhl Pact at 
Delhi In Jlarch which provided on the one hand 
for Congress to call off the civil disobedience 
movement, the no tax campalm, the boycott of 
British goods, and other cognate activities, and 
on the other hand for Government to extend an 
amnesty to political prisoners, to permit the 
manufacture of salt on the coast, and make a 
number of similar concessions 

BThen In April Lord Willingdon arrived In 
India to take up his duties as Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Lord Irwin left the country 
amid many tributes to his statesmanship Lord 
WllUngdon’s first few months were spent In 
preparing the way for the second Bound Table 
Conference, the opening of which was fixed for 
November At first Congress refused to partici- 
pate, alleging that Government had broken the 
Inrin-Gondhl agreement, but after mueh waver- 
ing Mr Gandhi set sail for England at the end of 
August. The Conference almost broke down 
over the communal problem Mr Gandhi was 
frankly dissatisfied and landed In India on 
December 28 hinting at a renewal of the clril 
disobedience campaign Early in January 1932 
the struggle began again Mr Gandhi and the 
1 Congress leaders were Imprisoned 
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The Impulse nrhlch drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade The Government 
of Indlarepresents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements 
On September 24, 1B99, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of Incorpo- 
ration The Government of this Company in 
England was vested In a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors TTie factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and In 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort tVlUlam), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company 
The three " Presidencies ” were Independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors In England 

Territorial Besponsibility Assumed 

The collapse of government In India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
Intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the otBccrs of the Company to assume terri 
torlal responsibility In spite of their own de- 
sires and the Insistent orders of the Directors 
Step bv step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power In India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually Independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses Par- 
liament Intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councUlors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal In Council, except In cases of Imminent 
necessity Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control In England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies In a Governor and three councillors. Includ- 
ing the Commandcr-ln-ChIcf of the Presl 
denev Army The control of the Govemor- 
Gcneral-ln-Council was somewhat extended, 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1793 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to cl6se Its commercial business 


and It became a political and adinlnlstratlvf 
body bolding Its territories In trust for the 
Crown The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire cull and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Govemor- 
Qcnoml-ln-Councll, and defined more cloarlv 
the nature and extent of the control to bo ex- 
tended o\er the subordinate governments 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown This Act made 
no Important change In the administration In 
India bnt the Go\emor-Qeneral, ns represent- 
ing the Crown became known as the Viceroy 
The Governor-General is the solo representa 
tlvo of the Crown in India , he Is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom Is responsible for a special department 
of the administration 

Functions of Government 
The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration In the world It claims a share 
In the produce of the land and In the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agrionltui; 
lets It undertakes the management of landed 
estates whore the proprietor Is disqualified. 
In times of famine It undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale 
It manages a vast forest property and Is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them , It has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important Irrigation works , It 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems , It has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue, and It alone can set the mints In motion 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and aCTlculturlsts and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates It controls the sale of 
liquor and Intoxicating orugs and has direct 
responsibilities In respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of Its popu- 
lation The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes wore made In the system of 
government In Britlsli India by the Govern 
ment of India Act, 1919, wlilch, together with 
the rules framed under it — almost as Important 
In their provisions ns the A ct Itself — came into 


general operation In January 1921 The Act 
was the outcome of an Inquiry conducted In 
India In the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr\Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), itho results of which were 
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lollowjng table shows the strength and oomposltlon of each ol the I’rovlnolal Councils •— 


Province. 

Elected. 

Nominated a 

Officials 

nd ex-officio. 

Non-officials. 

Total. 

madras 



ilO 


0 

127 

Bombay 


* 


2U 

6 

jll 

1 


• • 

113 

20 

0 

lao 

United Provinces . 


• 


18 

5 

123 




71 

16 

0 

03 

Bihar and Orissa 


* 

76 

18 

0 

103 

Central Provinces . 



68 

10 

6 





39 

0 

6 

, 63 

Burma 


- 

78 

IB 

8 



The figures tor officials In this table are maxima 
In every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials Is nominated to any Connell 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion , c ^ , If there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ex officio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must be seven 
nominated non-officials The official members 
who have seats ex-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum In Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three In Bihar and Orissa 
and two in each of the remaining provinces 
Those Executive Councils contain an equal 


nun her of Indian and British members except 
In Bihar and Orissa where two of the three 
members are British ufflclals 

Electorates — The electorates In each pro- 
vince are arranged for.the most part on a basis 
wldch Is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, oommnnltles, and 
special Interests Into which the diverse elements 
of the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, a table showing 
their character In one province (Bengal) wlU 
give a sufficiently clear Idea of the general 
position 


Class of Electorate. 


No of 

Electorates of 
this Class. 

No of Members 
returnable by 
Blectomtes of 
this (^ass 

N on- Muhammadan 


4i2 

4Q 

Muhammadan 


84 

39 

European . ... 


3 

5 

Anglo-Indian (In the technical sense of persons 
European and Asiatic descent) 

of mixed 

1 

2 

Landholders . ... 


5 

6 

University ... 

! 

1 

1 

Commerce and Industry .. 


8 

16 

Total 


04 

113 


Of the 04 constituencies In Bengal, all but 
nine those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, t e , each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote In a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area The norma! area for a “ Muhammadan *’ 
or "non-Muhammadan” conrtltuenoy is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and. In the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
Bolres, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, six “ non-Muham- 
madan ’ and two " Muhammadan ” the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the former 
Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds of 
constituencies Into two broad categories, those 
which are designed to represent special Inter- 
ests such as Landholders, Universities, Plan- 


ters or Commerce being described as “special ” 
constituencies, and those which are baaed on a 
racial distinction — ^Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc. — being known as “ general “ 
constituencies 

Voters’ Qualifications — The qunllflM- 
tlons for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary In detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations In the laws and 
regulations which form the baslB of assessment 
of Income or property values Generally speak- 
ing, both In rural and urban areas the firanchlse 
is based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, hut in allprovlnces retired, 
pensioned or dlscharced officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote. Irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their Income or 
property. 

Election Results — Parliamentary PapM 
(Cmd. S9221), published In 1081, gives the 
following summary of election results. This return 
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relates to the fourtli General Election under the 
Act of 1919. In two oases however, those of 
the Council of State and the Burma Legislative 
Council, It relates to the third election under 
that Act, held in the case of the Council of 
State in 1930 and In the case of the Burma 
Council In 1928 These divergencies are due 
to the statutory duration of the Council of State 
being five instead of three years, and to the fact 
that the Eeforms were introduce in Burma two 
years later than in other Ihovlnces. 

In the ordinary course of events the fourth 
general election would have been held in 1929 
in two Provinces, Bengal and Assam, the 
elections to the Provincial Legislature were in 
fact held in that year, since in those provinces 
the local political situation had led to dissolu- 
tions in that year But in the case of the 
Legislative Assembly and of the remainder of 
the Provincial Councils the statutory three 


year period uas extended under the pouers 
conferred by the Government of India Act In 
order to postpone the general election until 
after the publication of the Beport of the 
Indian Statutory Commission in the Summer 
of 1930. The elections were therefore hold In 
the autumn of 1930 


The figures given for the number of electors 
who voted and the percentages of the number 
who voted to the number on the electoral roll 
are, in the case of plural member constituen- 
cies, approximate only In these constituencies, 
each elector has as many votes as there are 
seats to be filled, and the figures are calculated 
on the assumption that each elector used all 
his votes, that is, the figure given as the 
number of Electors who voted is the result of 
dividing the number of votes polled by the 
number of seats to be filled 


Class of Constituency 

No of 
Seats 

No of 
Seats 
filled 
Without 
Contest 

No of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No 
of Electors 

In contested 
Con- 
stituencies 

Per- 
centage 
in 1926 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

i 

(5) 

(6) 


Madras Legislative Council 


Kon-Muhammadan, tuban . . 

„ rural 

Muhammadan, urban 
„ rural . 
indlnTi Christians . . 

European .. 

Anglo-Indian 

Landholders 

University 

Planters 

European Commerce . 

Indian Commerce 


Total 



9 

1 

19 

47 4 

69.7 


66 

16 

80 

42 2 

40 6 


2 

1 

2 

35 6 

60 8 


11 

6 

18 

63 5 

66 6 


6 

3 

6 

60 0 

69 4 


1 

1 

— . 


— 


1 

— 

3 

68 0 

63 3 


6 

3 

8 

90 0 

94 8 


1 

— 

8 

46 0 

— 

• 

1 

Q 

1 

q 

— 

— 

— 


O 

2 

o 

2 

— 


97.8 

• 

98 

36 

138 

43 1 

43 3 


Total Eleotoeaxe 1,420,931. 

Of the 138 candidates for contested seats, 20 forfeited their deposit, havmg failed to secure 
ono-elghth of the number of votes polled. 


Bombay Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

11 

3 

20 

8 0 

o5 6 

,, rural 

35 

13 

46 

13 5 

42 9 

Muhammadan, urban 

5 

2 

6 

12 0 

36 5 

„ rural 

22 

5 

31 

46 8 

33 3 

European 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Landholders 

3 

2 

2 

47 2 

63 5 

University 

1 


4 

22 3 

65 7 

European Commerce 

3 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Indian Commerce 

4 

o 

— 

— 

CO 9 

Total 

86 

32 

107 

16 5 

"06 


Total Electorate 8S3,h01. 

Of the 107 candidates for contested seats, 22 forfeited their deposit, having f 
eighth of the total number of votes polled d Wded by the number of members to 
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Election Results, 


Class of Constituency. 

No of 
Seats, 

No of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1026. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 (6) 

(0) 


Bengal Legislative Council 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

11 

7 

16 

26 0 

48 4 

„ rural 

35 

20 

54 

33 0 

39 6 

Muhammadan, urban 

6 

2 

12 

38 8 

41 1 

„ rural 

83 

14 

65 

20 2 

37 0 

Landholders 

6 

3 

8 

76 7 

77 8 

European, General 

6 

2 

6 

6 0 

— 

„ Commerce 

11 

11 

11 

— 


Anglo-Indian 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

35 8 

Indian Commerce 

4 

2 

7 

87 7 

94 7 

Universities . . 

2 

1 

4 

79 8 

77 8 

Total 1 

114 

64 

175 

26 1 

39 3 


Total Eleotorate 1,186,428. 


Of the 176 candidates for the contested seats, 20 forfeited their deposit, having failed to 
secure one-eighth of the number of votes polled 


United Provinces Legislative Council 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 
„ rural 

Muhammadan, urban 
„ rural 

Agn Landholders 
Taluqdars 

Chambers of Commerce 

University 

European 


Total 


8 

2 

21 

6 0 

46 6 

62 

20 

121 

21 8 

49 3 

4 

1 

7 

63 8 

42 0 

26 

16 

65 

67 1 

64 6 

2 

2 

4 

— 

68 0 

4 

— 

8 

42 8 

63 3 

3 

3 

3 



— 

1 

— 

2 

6 7 

71 7 

1 

1 

1 

— 

14 2 

100 

45 

222 

24 6 

60 2 


Total Eleotoeate • 1,681,886 


Of the 177 candidates for the contested seats, 36 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one eighth of the number of votes polled. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 
„ rural 

Muhammadan, urban 
„ rural 

Sikh urban 
Sikh, rural 
Landholders 
Unhcrslty 
Commerce 
Industry 

Total 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


7 

4 

7 

19 

0 

61 

0 

13 

4 

19 

41 

0 

63 

0 

5 

2 

8 

47 

0 

69 

0 

27 

1 

16 

27 

60 

0 

64 

0 

11 

X. 

6 

12 

16 

0 

45 

0 

4 

3 

2 

84 

0 

— 

. 

1 

1 

— 

— 


80 

0 

JL 

1 

JL 

1 

— 

— 


93 0 

71 

38 

75 

33 6 

61 

4 


Total Electorate 751,606 

Of the 75 candidates for the contested scats, 14 forfeited their deposits, having failed to 
secure ono-elghth of the number of votes polled 
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Class of Constltnency 

Ko of 
Scats 

Ko of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest 

Ko of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats ^ 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to Ko 
of Electors 
In contested 
Con- 
stituencies 

Per- 
centage 
In 1920 * 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(G) 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Ckmncil 


Kon-iluhammadan, urban i 

6 

2 

9 

29 7 

40 4 

,, rural ' 

42 

30 

23 

25 3 

02 6 

Jluhammadan, urban 

3 

— 

7 

48 2 

Cl 2 

,, rural 

16 

5 

21 

69 8 

04 5 

European 

1 

1 

— 

— 

■ — 

Landholders 

6 

4 


81 1 

85 5 

Planting 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 — 

Indian Mining Association 

1 

1 



— 

— 

Indian Mnlng Federation 

1 

1 



— 

: — 

University 

1 

— 

2 

f.6 3 

85 5 

Total 

76 

46 

65 

33*2 

60 5 


TOTAl Electoeate 4S1.064. 

OI the 65 candidates {or the contested seats, 7 forfeited their deposits, having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number of votes polled 


Central Provinces and Berar Legislative Council 


Kon-linhammadan, urban 

9 

3 

13 

21 2 

68 2 

,, rural 

32 

18 

85 

30 0 

68 9 

llnhammadan, urban 

8 

3 

11 

53 2 

07 1 

,, rnral 

1 


2 

64 8 

— 

Landholders 

2 

1 

2 

20 1 

70 1 

ilinlng 

1 

1 




68 0 

Conunerce and Industry 

1 

1 

— 

— 

72 9 

University 

1 

— 

2 

64 5 

91 4 

Total 

65 

27 

C5 

33 3 

i 61 9 


Totax Electokatb 197,772 

Of the 63 candidates for the contested seats, 6 forfeited their deposits, having failed to 
obtain one-eighth of the votes polled 


Assam Legislative Coancil 


General urban 

1 


3 

60 9 

53 3 

Kon-M:nhammadan, rural 

20 

8 

31 

26 4 

38 8 

Muhammadan, mral 

12 

6 

14 

34 7 

63 6 

Planters 

6 

6 




— 

Commerce and Industry 

1 

— 

5 

62 0 

92 1 

Total 

39 

19 

' 63 

28 3 

44 2 


TOTAIi EXECTOKATE 249,976 

Of the 60 candidates for contested seats, 8 forfeited their deposit 


General, urban 
Indian, urban 
Karen, rural 
General, rural 
Anglo-Indian 
European 
Commerce 
Dnlverslty 


Burma Legislative Coancil 


Total 



Of the 173 candidates for the contested seats, 17 forfeited their deposits, having failed to secure 
one-cighth of the number of votes poUed, 

• In the case of Burma the percentages aro for the election of 1925 
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Electicm Results 


Class of Constituency 

No of 
Seats 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest 

No of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Scats 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No, 
of Electors 
In contested 
Con- 
stituencies 

Per- 
centage 
In 1926 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

Coorg Legislative Conncil. 



European 

2 1 

2 

2 



Jamma 

9 

1 

13 

50 0 

74 0 

Non-Jamma 

4 

4 

4 


78 8 

Total 1 

16 1 

7 

19 

56 6 

74 9 


Total Eleotorate 11,148, 
No candidate forfeited hla deposit 


ITadraa — 

Non-llnh amma dan 
Unbammadan 
European 
Landholders 
Indian CSommerce 
Bombay — 

Non-Mnbanunadan , 
Muhammadan 
European 
Landholders 
Indian Commerce 
Bengal — 

Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
European . 

Landholders 
Indian Commerce 
United Provinces — 
Non-Muhammadan, urban 
Non-Muhammadan, rural 
Muhammadan, urban 
Muhammadan, rural 
United Provinces, landholders 
United Provinces, European 
Punjab — 

Non-Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

Sikh 

Landholders 
Bihar and Orissa — 
Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
I,andownera 

Central Provinces and Bcrar — 
Non Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
Landholders 
Assam — 

Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
European 
Delhi (General) 

Burma — 

Non-European constituency 
AJmcr-Mcnvara (General) 

Total 


Legislative Assembly. 


10 

4 

13 

SO 4 

41 3 

8 

2 

0 

66 0 

61*0 

1 

1 

1 

o 

73 0 

82 0 

7 

3 

9 

10 0 

39.3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 

68 4 

33.8 

1 

2 

1 

1 


— 


6 

6 

- 



39.0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

2 

40 3 

46 6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

87 0 



1 

1 

1 



7 

4 

17 

14 2 

61.4 

1 

1 

1 


26.9 

5 

3 

8 

43 7 

64 3 

1 

1 

2 



1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

3 

2 

2 

41 0 

61 0 

0 

2 

10 

62 0 

64 0 


— 

4 

60 0 

64 0 

1 

1 

— 

— 

87 0 

8 

6 

4 

8 7 

62 3 

3 

1 

4 

63 9 

69 0 

1 

— 

2 

62 7 

— 

4 

4 

_ 


76 7 

1 

— 

2 

41 0 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

37.6 

2 

4* 


... 

56 4 

1 

1 

- 



62*4 

1 

1 






1 

— 

3 

22 8 

66 0 

3 

— 

0 

17 7 

13 8 

1 

— 

3 

35 9 

03 4 

104 

65 

103 

26 1 

48 1 


• Two candidates withdrew. 












j 

rrviAlnclil ]''’rcY'ii 

Iir" of vo'^-i pollcil 

In Din'j- t'"'! 
omtiUll'-nrlr" 

^ n of mndldol''! 
vlio forfeited 
depo-lt. 


1 

I 'I 0 

1 

’ V . 1 

j 13 7 

— 

- 

41 3 

1 

1 r-t.-r 

10 9 

1 

I'-'rV 

OS 1 

1 

r..’ *■ ' o t 

21 O 

— 

ft" 1 1•"^* 

40 0 

— 

Irvn • • 

— 

— 


17 7 

— 

n 111 

22 9 

— 

1 

3i 9 

— 


Totai IirdorMT 1,_1.’,172, 

ToTAi I'lirr or \o7: r--- 1 N Oo'.rrjTrn Co'.yTiTUrNCii-s .. .. 108,191 

Vrj'rrr or ^OTES I’OLU n „ .. , .. .. 121,803 


Women Voters. 


A — ProvincinI Lefiistnllvc Councils 


rffulncv 

Ko rnrollcd 

Iso rnrollcd 

In contested 
Constituencies 

\ibo 

\ 0 tcd 

I’ercrntngo 
of Col 4 on 
Col 3 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(•«) 

(3) 

Madras 

127,009 

08,080 

17,830 

18 1 

Ilorabay 

I7,2o0 

35,877 

2,3J1 

0 5 

Bengal .. 


I'lcurcs not recorded 


United ProtIn(rn 

50,224 

31,300 

1,203 

3 0 

Panjab 

25,100 

14,007 

840 

6 6 

Central Provlneca and Her ir 

7,070 

3 020 

347 

8 8 

Bihar and Orissa 

0,U2f 

4,229 

229 

6 4 

Assam . . 

2,324 

1,114 

85 

0 5 

Burma . 

124,404 

100,275 

13,774 

14 0 


B —Legislative Assembly, 


Madras 

19,491 

10,338 

1,194 

11 6 

Bombay 

5,044 

2,017 

34 

3 2 

Bengal 

10,300 

198 

Not recorded 

United Provinces 

7,424 

3,176 

100 

3 3 

Punjab 

3,413 

2,193 

105 

7 6 

Central Provinces and Beror 

931 

40 

0 


BDjarnnd Orissa 

1,070 

810 

25 

8 0 

Assam . . 


FlfTOrcs not recorded 


Burma 

6,000 

Not separately recorded 


AJmer-lIorwara . 

Nil 

— 

— 

— 

Delhi . 


Not Boparatcly recorded | 
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Elcchon Results. 


Council of State. 


Place and Class ol 
Constituency, 

No of Scata 

No ol Seats filled 
without Contest 

No, of Candidates 

Total No ol 
Electors, 

Total No of 
Electors who 
voted 

» - , _ 1 

jfercencago or n,ieo- 
tors who voted 
to total No of 
Electors in con- 
tested Consti- 
tuencies 

Percentage In 
1925i 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(B) 

(0) 

(V) 

(3) 

iladras — 









Non-Muhammadan 

4 



6 


3,043 

2,398 

78 0 

«4 0 

Muhammadan 

1 

— 

2 


153 

133 

86 0 

92 0 

Bombay — 









Non-Muhammadan 

3 



4 


2,147 

1,039 

48 4 

26 0 

Muhammadan 

1 



2 


240 

200 

83 3 

92 0 

_ (Sind) 

1 


2 


3S3 

336 

92 9 

— 

Chamber of Commerce 

1 

1 

1 


9S 

— 

— 

— 

Bengal — 









East Non-Muhammadan 

1 



O 


617 

200 

32 4 

— 

West 

2 

— 

4 


928 

758 

81 6 

78 5 

East Muhammadan 

1 

1 

1 


736 



61 0 

West „ 

1 


<> 


251 

172 

68 5 

83 0 

Chamber of Commerce 

1 

1 

1 


210 


— 

— 

United Provinces — 









Northern Non-Muham- 









madan 

1 

1 

3* 

1,313 

— 

— 

60 0 

Southern „ 

1 

1 

1 


1,373 

- 

— 

66*0 

Central „ 

1 

— 

2 


788 

388 

49 2 


East Muhammadan 

1 

1 

1 


244 




West „ 

1 

— 

8 


335 

233 

69 6 

77 0 

Punjab — 









Non-Muhammadan 

1 

1 

1 


1,016 

- 

- - 


East Muhammadan 

1 

— 

2 


'479 

408 

84 7 

) 66*0 

West „ 

1 

— 

2 


729 

587 

80 5 

f 73 0 

Sikh 

1 

1 

1 


673 

— 

— 

— 

Bihar and Orissa — 









Muhammadan 

1 


3 


461 

350 

76 9 

83 0 

Non-Muhammadan 

2 

— 

3 


2,084 

960 

46 1 

79 0 

Central Provinces — 









General 



1 


662t 

- 

- - 

70 0 

Bcrar General 



1 


402t 

— 

— 

— 

Assam — 









Non-Muhammadan 



2 

t 

694 

— 

— 

— 

Burma — 









Chamber of Commerce 


1 

1 


71 




General 

■H 

mm 

— 


20,683 

2 925 

14 2 

6 0 

Total 

34 

16 

63 

40,613 

11,105 

33 4 

21 0 


* Two candidates withdrew 


t Those figures are the same as in 1925 ns the election was held on the old electoral rolls, 
prepared In 1926 

} One candidate retired 
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POUIRSOI PnOMNTIAI 

^ , I ' ' , ’ ' \ r r •/ ‘ ^ tn I t.‘t ti 

t* ' f * I " < ' t' ^ i,f>vr I 

'■■-'ll ' I’ I ' J rr ' '•t 

<■ ' 5 r -'ll ' 1 . r r ( , \ I 1 t 'll 

•- tr< |n c’ 

r'- > • ' » ! I rj ■■ Jl r 

J i. ’ ’ ■ ) > I I r .1 !ri 

•{-'•> -I A I r i' A 1 M 

’< A 1 ■ < 

- - *, I t r > 'A 1 l,-,l r-.'lt 

' - 1 , " I , • > - I ■• ( - It ' 'I 

A t • *5(' 111'' J It’l 

1 1 t -A rl ' 'i !. t'lr (1 -jr 

' 'A ' ■’ >- 1 <‘A Jttt '1 > vrif 

t '•li' '-'a.’I iflr-rtA-i. 

>'*■- _'.tA ' r l»ir'r'<''il''tlr 

»t-'— f' .'1 .,1 r'l — ftiltlir 

• , ^ a' ' - ni’ 1 «r'f 1 A 1 f ''"rnl Jn 

' I f A-A- 'A < , [ , -I .} ^ J,[ A (<A , f 

' " ' ■ A ' - A 1 "t 'A I !l • I ( llin. 

■ AA'-AtA < ’ t ' "-•'ti A'-r'iltA-n 

l-j • ^A.,J.,,A, 1 ^ O -r ' VC c 

aTa- 'a J a ■ } ' ’a •' A ri 1 • r' lii’r'pAlli 

'j - a! <'a ^ ^A , , 

I 1* I * A . A , 1 I ( 1 p r -■! 1 til, 

• ' A < . , > , ) A ' ' I lA A-,tl r (lOVArii 

I’l at,’ It! llir nliAr“ A'! lllP 

C<. 1 ' \ ll ■' r I 'lA'AfA ll' a| ll,A XlAf 

I ' ’! 'I'Al *irl I ' 1 A > ni' Ifl llin ('I IlAlI 
Af r' 1 * p ^At j jt\A' In tli ■ I*' (I A* 

^ - 'a A 1 • J A A A ,A,V Ir t'lA < A tint 11 ItJ Oil l| . 

I A. ] ^ I , , , ,A !iif A ' Hill ( lo (iltAtl 

t’ - r ' til *' ; 1 ' A lA ri« f f tlip Inillm 

Cc.iif' « »rA r' l-A] Iiia) rr 'rlct/d tliP 

J j»rrt A ! A 11 ( II r aI'a (o tl a tll'nf ‘nn of 
lll5\r I lA- <r' It A I <■•>■ 1 (iinrmtlirnt lillplit 

• ll A* n t< n '!u 1 ! i" tlif <1> C'l 'Ion of tlir 

JAir nl [Irnr.r -ll f'-it'i nit, of nn^ nnttcr of 
pr*AA~ii J 111 1 r I |Aa,a a, Hi'l ihr a?! lop <if i|tir*- 
tios* ll ijir t I'll cot'liMon" nnd rp'trlr'lonf ns 
nf fit 1 p titi[ A, A -,1 ii\ (tiA riil' *. nnd tlmf' nilr» 
rpAo-i,' A 1 1 ' A ri^lit Aif till ( oiincllt lo\ot« on 
fii'jMo'i* tliti* Miliiiil't'il for Ifitlr (tl'CiiAAAlon 
111" o'litr ri'iilt’i of tlio Act of U'Oft srcrc 
J'-'iiii'Ait to rpro"riI A 111 " frlnclfilf' of ctocflon 
A* till II lat.s Ai' nlivtlm non ollicliil inonitnrh 
tif alt Coiindlf (sltlioiirli tl>e mitliod ndoiitcd 

ni-ilnli Hint of Indlrt cl i Icctlon), a con'idor- 
alilf- ipAf,^,., 1 ,, ll,, ntiniliir of liolti non omcinl 
and oilichl iiia niln ri- nnd tlio ecttlnK up In c\crj 
tiro iicA of n non onichl(tlioii|,li not.favc Inonc 
orcnliirr, nn 1 1' ctA-d) iin]orlt\ A fnrthrr Import- 
ant, tlioiipli IiidlrAct, ri-nit of tlio Jforlcj-'MInto 
Act was the appolntnicnt of an Indian incmlier 
fn the J xoullM Connell of the Goienior- 
uenrral and to such I’rorlnclal J xcciithc 
CouiicllP ns wire then In txistcncc nnd buIiec- 
qncntlj creatf-d 

_ Old System —But although the LeglelatUc 
Gounclla (which, orlglnalh created In two pro- 
Mnctnonlj In addition to the Goicmor Goncrars 
BegWatUe Council, ttlstcd In 1919 In nine 
provinces) had etcadllj acquired a more nnd 
Wore represrntativo character nnd a large share 
of the normal fnnctlons of a Icglfllatlvc assembly 
a« Benerallj understood, they still remained In 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 m^e 
accretions to the Lyecuthe Government of the 
Provinces (or the purpose of advising on, nnd 


1 1 r.ISI ATIvn COUNCILS 

enar!Ir,p, leghhihm Ji h trno lint tlio tion- 
clrnieiit In the I’rovluclsl Councils ns 
Cl' I MltitAil hv lord ^forlev’s iVct of HiO't had 
VC )i irril n crii liirrahle mei'iirc of control over 
I"-’ 1 t'l n. In view of (he fart tint In mo t jiro 
vluA'i tint \r* mill the nilrA" framed under It 
I tic I the noAi oftlrl-il nieiuhors In a slight 
I iji-l'v ovc' ihelr oihrlil rullesgiK s , hut for 
V irjAA 3 rciAou' Ihh control even In the sphere 
cf Ir-' i-iiAin evil Intdlv he dc-erlhed ns dcnnlie 
‘I'lvr conirAil, nii'I over imlfers out»Ido the 

I 'vdvp rphrre Ihe rnunclls had no control- 
ling V o'er 'll nil 

The riinngi’A. — The nin-t Important changes 
"nde hv itiAA Art nf 1919 In the powers of the 
1 lovlnrlal ( uiinrllo were — 

II tie rnwrr to vote (and con cqucntl> to 
mthl iitil) "11,'iphr* 

III) a rrtatlv cnlmneed (riedom of Initiation 
ii Ihe nnttcr of h ,"1 latlo.i , nnd 

(ill) prnu r to frame Ihelr own riih s of proce 
'll re In matters of detail, nihject to the Gover 
I or r coiiAiirTt ncc 

A further rLht which the CoiiiipIIh will acquire 
afii t four } rvrs from Ihe time of (licir commence 
tiieiit Is the rl, hi to elect thcIr own I’rcsidciit 
At the out el iiio j'fA Mint H iiominnlcd hv tho 
iiovArnor, lull from the start every Council has 
nn clrc'ed Itepiil} I’risidcnt Hie (lovcmor 
(who formrri) ira* ex oflico President of Ills 
Ic I Inilve Council) no longer lias any direct 
ronnretinn with Jt« proceedings Hie Drst- 
I nnmeAj of tln-'i newh acquired powers Is of 
sulhclcnl importance to reniiLro a detailed cx- 
nlnnallnn of It" scope, whlcli can host he glvdn 
I In the terms of the Act Itself (section 72 d) 

721) — (1) Tlio provhions contained In this 
section shall have clltct with respect to huslness 
and procedure In governors Icglslatlvo councils 

(2) Tlio C'tlmnlrd annual expenditure and 
n venue of tho province shall ho laid In the form 
of a statement heforc tho council In each year 
and the ] ropovnls of tho local government for 
the aiiproprlatlon of provincial revenues nnd 
other monejB In any jear shall he submitted to 
the vote of tho council In tho form of demands 
for grants The council may assent, or refuse 
Its n«scnt, to u demand, or may reduce tht 
amount therein referred to cither b)' a reduction 
of the whole grant or bj the omission or reduc- 
tion of anj of the Items of expenditure of which 
tho grant Is composed — 

ITov ided that — 

(fl) the local government shall have power, In 
relation to any such demand, to act ns If It had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with 
holding of sucli nasen) or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to. If the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, nnd the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by tho de- 
mand Is essential to tho discharge of his res- 
ponslhillty for the subject , and 

it) the governor shall have power In cases of 
emergency to authorise such expendituri as 
may bo In his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, orfor the carrying 
on of any department , and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revennea or other moneys for any purpose 
shall he made except on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure — 

(t) Contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment to the Governor-General In CouncTl , and 

(It) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans , and 

(ttf) Expenditure of which the amount Is 
prescribed by or under any law , and 

(tp) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State In Council , and 

(e) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure the decision 
of the governor shall be final 

Executive and Legislature — In the light 
of these facts It Is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legtslatru'e The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects Into “ reserved ’* and 
" transferred ’’ categories The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations). Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries 
The " reserved ’’ subjects comprise all those In 
the list of " provincial ’’ (as distinct from “ oen- 1 
tral ”) subjects which are not transferred 

Machinery — ^No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 In the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor In Council , 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
Is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote In 
certain specified circumstances If he disagrees 
with It For such decisions the Governor In 
Council remains, as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State andParllament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
Itv of the Legislative Council But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-ofllolal elected majority In every Provincial 
Lfglslatlve Council la an Important factor In 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government In Its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects A further and not 
less Important factor Is the existence In the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
In fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferr^ sphere, will necessarily be able, and In fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
heir colleagues In the Executive Connell But 


these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 
constant endeavour on the part of the offlcial 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of Its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which Involve resort to the 
enforcement of Its decisions In the face of popular 
opposition, are not Intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament In the last resort of 
the Governor In Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and. In the last resort of the British electorate. 

Transfer of Control — With regard to trans 
terred subjects the position Is very different 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 
In the Indian province The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped Into portfolios, 
and Just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of " reserved " subjects or ‘^de- 
partments," so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible' for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred " departments ’’ widen are 
Included In his portfolio But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
be is an elected member and from which he Is 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body He holds office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office Is 
! contingent on Ids ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he Is directly 
dependent lor his salary Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify Its con- 
trol over the reserved ’’ subjects It Is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
Insist on the pursuit of a policy of Its own 
choice In the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing Its confidence from a 
Mlidater who departs from that poUcy and 
bestowing It only on a successor who will follow 
Its mandate and this power Is dependent on 
the provdnolal elector In virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use whlnh he makes of his vote 
No doubt ‘•his statement requires some quali- 
fication before It can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub 
Jects la " the Governor acting ttrUh SlinMers 
appointed under this Act,” not the Mlnlsterr 
acting on their own Initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who Is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
Is charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy In its administration 
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'Thich, In hl3 Jndpmcnt, was Incompatible 
with the mnlntenancc of pence nnd tranqnlllltv, 
yet the powere of control %catcd In the Lcpla- 
Inf're Council over the fmnafciTcd aplicrc arc 
undoubtedly prent nnd it was the opinion nt 
nil evcnla of the Joint Select Committee tlini 
Icplilnture nnd Minister? should be nllowcd 
to exercise them with the prcntc't possible 
freedom "If after hcarfrq nil f f\o arpuments " 
observed the Committee, " Jllnistcrs should 
‘•decide not to adopt hla nd\Ice, then In the 
" opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
"Ordinarily allow Sllnlaters to have their way, 
“ firing the responsibility upon them, even li 
"It mav subsequently bo necessary for lilra to 
" vote anv pnrtlcnlnr picco of legislation It 
"Is not possible but that In India na In all other 
" countries, mistakes will be made by Ministers 
"acting with the approval of a majority of the 
“ Legislative Council, but there la no wav of 
" learning except through experience nnd 
"the realisation of rcsponalblllty " 

Provision of Funds — The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the pr'ndnclal 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved nnd transferred 
nibjects respectively to be settled by mies, 
merely providing that rules may be made ‘ for 
"the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
"purpose of such ' administration * f « , the 
" admlnlatratlon of transferred subjects by the 
‘ Governor acting with Ministers ’ Prouably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of thie 
matter la the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke nt any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an "order 
of allooatlon " or to modify It In accordance 
with their Joint wishes The passage la as 
follows — 

‘ The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues nnd balances 
should be distributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable pve-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, In certatc circums- 
tances, become the cause of much frlc- 

TEE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 In the system of government outside 
the nine " Governors provinces " are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Connell on the other The only concrete changes 
made In the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than sis members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
(which, however has had the far-reaching 
consequence that three of the eight members of 
the Onuncll are now Indians'), and the reconsti- 
tution In a much more enlarged representative 
and independent form of the central leglsla- ; 


tion In the provincial government, and they 
are of opinion that the niles governing the al- 
location of these revenues nnd balances should 
be framed so ns to make the existence of such 
friction Impossible They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there Is likely to bo n serious or pro- 
tracted dl/rcrenco of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council nnd his Jllnlstcrs on this sub- 
ject ho should bo empowered nt once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved nnd transferred subjects which 
should continue for nt least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sonrccs of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved nnd certain sourees to transferred 
subjects but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocnto a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of lllusfratlon, 
two-thirds to reserved and onc-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and slmllaily a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction oi 
the balances If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, ho should be 
allowed nt his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority ns the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint Further, the 
Committee are or opinion that It should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allooatlon 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the dlllercnt expenditure heads 
In the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good 

The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government In this matter 
as In all others, should be oi such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and In- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over It The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Council to direct the policy 
of re'erval subjects, but on the other hand 
the Executive Connell should be helpful to 
Ministers In their desire to develop the de 
partments entrusted to their care On the 
Governor personsdly 'will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his ad'wisers ’’ 

GOVERNMENT. 

ture It has already been observed that this 
body was. In origin, like all other legislative 
bodies In India, the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Connell with the addition of certain 
“additional members’’ appointed to assist 
the Executive Council In the formulation of 
legislation Despite Its steady growth In size 
and influence, and despite the Introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of " addl- 
clonai members,’’ who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, t « , he Executive 
Councillors, still periled up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919 That Act, however, baa en- 
tirely remodelled the “Indian Legislature,” 
as it I* now called, which has become like the 
Le^slatlve Council In a Governor’s province 
a legislature with all the Inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
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as aro specifically wltliheld by the terms of 
the Act It consists of two Chambers The 
“ Council of State ’’ contains 60 members, of 
whom 34 are elected (Including one member 
to represent Berar, who, though technically 
nominated, Is nominated as the result of 
elections held In Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials The 
“Legislative Assembly” consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
In the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
membe' who, though actually elected, as tech- 
nically a nominee) Of the 40 nominated 
members, 26 are required to he officials The 
members of the Governor-General's Bvecutive 
Council are not ex-offino members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
ber Any member of tne Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chamber Is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, Is the President of the Legislathe 
Assemblv But after that period the Lower 
Chamber Is to elect its own President, and it 
elects Its own Deputy- President from the outset 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years , but either Chamber, or both aimni 
tanoously, may bo dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General 

Election — The method of election for 
both Chambers Is direct, and although the 
number of electors Is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it Is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1009 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lon er Chamber 
Is on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described except that, 
fiTslly, the property qualificatlo □ for voters 
fand consequently for candidates) is higher 
In order to obtain manageable oo rstltuencles, 
and past service with the colours Is not per sc 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
that the constitnencles necessarilj cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
tor the Provincial Council The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of ccnstituencies, are on a provincial basis , 
that Is a fixed number of the electh e seats In 
each Cliamber is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representativ'c' 
aro elected by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province 

The following table shows the allotment of 


the elective seats — 

Legislative 

Council of 


Assembly 

State 

Madras 

16 

6 

Bombay 

10 

0 

Bengal 

17 

0 

United Provinces 

10 

6 

Punjab 

12 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 

. 12 

J 

Central Provinces 

u 

2 

Assam 

4 

1 


Burma . . 4 2 

Delhi ... 1 

104 14 

Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council Is the same 
08 the area v\hlch returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — nameh, the 
entire province In each case — It follows that 
on the direct election sjstera this area must 
be split Into constituencies which are ranch 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and Just ns it Is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis Is the district, it may bo 
said that the normal area unit In the case oi 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional (iornmls 
sloncr) 

The Franchise — Tlie general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act le 
thus that there is In each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec 
tlon to, the Provincial Council, and that a select 
ed number of these voters aro qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats In the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mntatxs mutandis, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
In all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon 
The francliise for the Council of State differs 
In character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a “ Senate 
of Elder Statesmen and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing tlie function of a 
true revising Chamber With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a high 
property Qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rules admit as quail 
fioatlons certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment Examples of these 
uallficatlons are past membership of either 
hamber of the Lepslature ns now constituted 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles contorred in recognition 
of Indian classical leamlnE and literature 

Powers — The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little In character 
within the " central ” sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Government 
But ns no direct attempt has yet been made to 
Introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
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the I xccn'hc Go\ernmcnt of India rcmnlnsi supplies arc, na conferred on the Qo\ornor- 
Icfrallvrcsponslble na n whole forthc proper fnifll 1 General in his relationship ■nlth the Indian 
men! of Its clnrpe to the Secretarj of State and j legislature, Icsa restricted in their operation 
rarinment. It followi. that the powers conferred thanin the pro\Incc3 , that la to say, they 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adacrsci cover the whole field and arc not confined In 
vote of the LcsI'Iatlvc Council on legislation or 1 their application to categories of subjects 

THE INDIA OrnCE. 

Tlie Act mabra no structural changes Indian students In England Concurrently 
In the part pla\rd b\ the India OIllcc in with this change, it Is now possible to defray 
the adminlatratlon of Indian nflalrs Slight from British revenues the salaries of the Sccre- 
altcratlona have been cficctcd In tho tarj of State and of the Parliamentary Under- 
number and tenure of ofDco of tho members Secretary, and that portion of tho cost of Salaries 
of the SecrcUrv of State's Council, and some | of India Office staff and general maintenance 
relavatlons have been made In the statutory i which Is attributable to the exorcise of Its ad- 
rlgldltv whicli formerly bound their procedure | mlnistrativo as distinct from purely agency 
and that of the Office in general But proal- functions 
slons now exist which will nndoubtedlv ns time 

goes on have a material effect on the acti%ltlc3 In due cour=e tho apportionment to British 
of tho Office as It Is now constituted A High estimates will bo tho cost of the India Office na 
Coroml'sloner for India has been appointed for It exists after tho transfer of functions to the 
the pnrjjore of taking oacr, as tho direct agent High Commissioner has been completelv eflect- 
of the Goaernment of India, that portion of cd , then the salaries of tho High Commissioner 
India Office functions which Is of the nature of and his staff will be tho only expenses In tho 
agenca, as distinct from administrative super- United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues, 
sBIon and control The process of separation Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
of stafl and functions for the purpose of this was the only basis for settlement, and for five 
transfer will ncceasarllv be somewhat slo v, but years from 1020 21, the cost of the India Office 
a substantial beginning has been made bv hand- payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
Ing over to the direct control of tho High Com- 130,5001 , which Includes the salaries of the 
mlssloner the largo departments which arc con- Secretary of State and of tho Parliamentary 
cemod with the ordering and supply of stores Under Secretary, and a contribution of 40,000f , 
and stationerv In England for Government which has for some years been made by the 
use In India, with the pavment of pensions to Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
retired members of Indian services resident In result of the recommendations of tho Welby 
tho United Kingdom, and with the assistance of Commission 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

The Governor-General and the " Executive ” once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
members of his Council arc appointed by the which tho Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
Crown Ko limit of time is specified for which a member who has been over-ruled by tho 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed It Viceroy has asl cd to be referred to Council 
at five years There arc seven Executive Jlem- If there Is a difference of opinion in tho Council 
bers of Council These Members hold rcspcc- the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
tivciv the portfolios of Education, Health and but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority If he 
Land , Home , Finance, Commerce, Indu-strles considers that the matter Is of such grave Im- 
and Labour, Law The Viceroy acta as hts portance as to Justify such a step Each depart 
own membcrln charge of Foreign affairs Rail mental office Is In the subordinate charge of a 
wavs are administered by a Chief Commissioner, Secretary, whose position corresponds 
with the assistance of a Railway Board, and very much to that of a permanent Under- 
are for administrative purposes grouped under Secretary of State In the United Kingdom, 
the aegis of the Commerce Department The but with these differences — that the Secretary 
Commander-In-Chief may also be and In la present though does not speak at Connell 
practice always Is, an " Ordinary ” mem- meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
her of the Council He holds charge of the arc discussed that be attends on the Viceroy, 
Armv Department The Governors of Madras usually once a week, and discusses with him 
Bombay and Bengal become “extraordinary” aU matters of Iraportanee arising 'n his 
members If the Council meets within their Prcsl- Department , that ho has the right of bring 
doDclcs The Council may assemble at any place Ing to tno Mceroy’s special notice any case 
In India which the Governor-General appoints In which he considers that the Viceroy's 
In practice It meets only In Delhi and Sitnla concurrence should be obtained to action 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- proposed by the Departmental Member of 
ber of Council Is largely In the position of Connell , and that his tenure of office Is usually 
a Minister of State, and has the final limited to three years The Secretaries have 
voice In ordinary departmental matters under them Deputy , Under and Assistant 
But any question of special Importance, Secretaries, together with tho ordinary clerical 
and any matter In which It is proposed to establishments The Secretaries and Undor- 
over-rule tho views of a Local Government, Secretaries are often, though by no means 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroys exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Any matter originating In one department Service The Government of India has no 
which also affects another must be referred Civ 11 Service of its own ns distinct from that 
to the latter, and In the event of the Depart- of tho Provincial Governments, and officers 
ments not being able to agree, tho case Is re- serving under the Government of India are 
ferred to the Viceroy Tho Members of Coun- borrowed from the Provinces, or. In the cose of 
cll meet periodically as n Cabinet — ordinarily Specialists, recruited direct by contract 
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THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the aoheme Is effective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the establishment of 
an Immediate measure of responsibility in the 
provinces all of which nio raised to the status 
of Governors in Council This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial functions The following subjects ore 
reserved to the Government of India, with thr 
corollary that all others vest in the Provincial 
Governments — 

I. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
and Alt Porces in India, or with His Majesty^a 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments 
(6) Naval and military works cantonments 

2 External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India 

3 Belations with States in India 

4 Political charges 

5 Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely — 

(o) rahway and excra-mun>clpal tramways 
in so far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part 11 of this 
Schedule; 

(6) aircraft and all matters ooimected there- 
with , and 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on Inland water- 
ways in so far as declared to be a central subject 
In accordance with entry 6 (c) 

7 bight-houses (including their appron 
ches) beacons, lightships and buoys 
8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals 

Q Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor-General In Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature 
10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations 

11 Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues 

12 Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India 
M Savings Banks 

16 The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined In rules 
tramed under section 06-D (1) of the Act 
16 Civil law. Including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and llabllltlfs 
and olvir procedure 

17. Commerce, Including banking and 
insurance 

18. Trading companies and otner associa- 
tions. 


10. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
control by a central authority is declared by 
rule made by the Governor-General In Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
interest 

20 Development ol industries, in cases 
where such development by n central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor-Genera! 
In Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con- 
cerned expedient In the public Interest 

21 Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export 

22 Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24 Geological survey 

26 Control of mineral development, in 
so far as such control la reserved to the Governor- 
General In Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines 
26 Botanical Survey 
27. Inventions and designs, 

28 Copyright. 

20 Emigration from, and immigration into 
British India, and Inter-provlnolal migration. 

30 Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure 

31 Central police organisation 

82 Control of arms and ammunition. 

33 Central agencies and Institutions for 
research (Including observatories), and for 
professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies 

34 Ecclesiastical administration including 
j European cemeteries 

36. Survey of India 

36 Archieology 

37 Zoological Survey. 

38 Meteorologv. 

30 Census and statistics 

40 All-India services 

41 Legislation In regard to anv provincial 
aubject In so far as such subject Is In Part 
II of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor- General In Council 

42 Territorial changes, other than Inter- 
provlnolal, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43 Eegulatlon of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform 

44 Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cost of, the Govemor-(3eneral 
in Council 

46. The Public Service Commission. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

nCEEOT AND GOVERNOE-GENEBAL OE INDIA 

His Excellency The Bight Hon’ble Ereeman Ereeman-Thomas, Earl of 'Wlllingaon, Q M S u 
G 0 il G , G U LE , G.B B , 10th April 1031 
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COUNCII., 

llnaru ilrmlirt — 

nil rierllrnn I lelil VI irrlnl Ilr riilllji CHiiliioile, Kt . Cominandor In-Uilc( In India 
(Arnn ) 

Sir Gcor;,, 1 nn-st SclniFt, r, r c h c (I Inance) 

KIliii lliliadnr Jilin Sir 1 azi I Iluwln, K 0 l l (Pilucitlon, (Inaltn nnd Lands) 

Fir Jo r Jill lilion,, KOir C.n c (Ilalliinvi,, Commerce anil Ecclesiastical) 

Fir Irani Jio'c., Kt , c s i , c i t , i (IndustrlcB nnd Lalxjur) 

Sir James Crr nr c s I , c I r i o s (Home) 

Sir Brljendra Lai MItter, Kt (Law) 


SECRETAKIAT, 


PA^T1I^^T 01 iDCCVTIOi, IlrALTn AVD 

Lavds 

'Ttlary, Yaranl 

nl Sccrtlary, G S Bajpal, oir.onr.iris 
pultj StrretiiTV, A Ii Kcld, I 0 fi 
dihonal Dy Strrtlary, Barn Cliandra, u B E , 
c s 


Fducalional Commi'ssioni'r truh the Goimwient 
of India, ll I Ittlclialles, o i f 
JnuprctoT General of Fmeitt, A D Blaiicliecl 
(Dclira Dun) 

Asst Secretary, H H Lincoln 
Superintendentr, J H Green, Kae Sahib L Jt 
Hoy, E B nnslics, Dliinpat Ilai, Sohan 
Slnch, B A , and C P Singer 
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The Govefiiment of India, 


riNAKCE DEPABTJIEXT 
Secretary, Sir Alan Parsons, lit , o i E , i o s 
Addl Secretary, H Denning, 0 i E , 1 o S 
Joint Secretary, J C,- Nixon, i o s 
Deputy Secretary, TV B Tennant, ICS 
Budget Officer, V K Aravamudlia Ajangar, 

0 I E (offg ) 

Undersecretary, Sardar Bahadur Sital Singh, at a 
Assistant Secretaries, J Santos, BA K Sanjlvn 
Bow, ai A., Khan Sahib Shall Molid, at A (offg ) 
Superintendents, Bal Saheb Bhagwant Klshore 
J C Ghosb, A K Chakraa arty, B Kor, 
Feroz Din, B Grice, K Mangesh Bao, B \ , 
and A T Chatterjee (offg ) 

Controller of the Currency, J B Taylor, i c s 
Auditor-Oeneral, Sir Ernest Burden, Kt , o S i , 
0 I E 1 0 s 

Controllerlif-Givil Accounts, G Kaula, OIE 

Army Department 
Secretary, G M Young, i C s 
Deputy Secretary, J B Blair, I C S 
Director of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
Colonel H E TV Paterson 
Oirejdor of Regulations and Forms, H I TIac 
donald 

Assistant Secretaries, Major A F B Lumby, 
0 T E , J TV B Gardner, and Bal Sahib 
S S Ghosh 

Superintendents, A P TVest, N N Sen, Bal 
Bahadur A P Dube, B TV Simpson, 
and P N Mukei]l 

Central Board of Beventte 


Agricultural Expert, B C Burt, OIE, M B E 
B so , i A S 

Animal Husbandry Expert, Col A Olher, OB, 
OMQ, FROTS 

Secretary, M S A Hjdarl, los (on foreign 
8cr\ icc) 

Superintendent, Bai Salilb Cliaran Dis, I S S 
Locust Bes Entomologist, Ia allpur, TI Afzal 
Hussain, M sc (Pb), ma (Cantab),! 

Deputy Locust lies Entomologist, Quetta, Bao 
Sahib Hama Chandra Bao Gam, M a , F E S 
Assistant Locust Bes Entomologist, Quetta, 
Dr M Sharif, D so , M so , F n M s 
Foreign anti Political Department 
Secretary, Political, The Hou’blc Sir Charles 
TT'atsoii, K C I E , 0 s I 
Secretary, Foreign, E B Hon ell, c S I , C i E 
Deputy Secretary, Political, A F Metcalfe ,0 IE , 
MV 0 

Deputy Secretary, Foreign,’^ V TVaHc, OIE 
Undersecretary, Capt 0 G N Edwards 
Undersecretary, V Naralnri Bao 
Assistant Secretary, A F Emmcr, ISO (on 
leave) 

Assistant Secretary, M TV Smith, it b E (on 
leaA e) 

Assistant Secretary, J J A Plner, M b E (offg ) 
Assistant Secretary, B A K Hill 
I Attache, Khan Sahib Mohd Gliias-ud-Dln 
1 Military Adviser-xn-Chief, Indian State Forces, 
, Col H Campbell, d s 0 , M V o 
Staff Officer to the Military Adiiser-in-Chief, 
1 Indian State Forces, Lt -Col TV E Beazlei , M 0 


Members, Sir Alexander Tottenham, Kt ,' 
OIE, ICS and A H Lloi d, 0 1 E , i o s 
Secretary, Hal Bahadur Pandit Bam Nath, B A 
Military Finance Branch 
Financial Adviser, A Maoleod.ios 
Deputy Financial Advisers, H L Lhingstone, 
H F Plaj-ne, b a , G B O’Dowd, b a , 
TV J Coates, B A , and P E Barker 
Assistant Financial Advisers, Bal Bahadur 
K C MauUk, BA (on leaie), Bal Sahib 
H D Banerjee, P N Hardcastle, Bai Sahib 
Amar Natli, Gaia Prasad, fres, and Bai 
Sabib Hakumat Bal 

Superintendents, Gauri Shankar, B A , A T 
Banerje (on Icaie), H D Banerjee, ma, 
Tf Gopalan, S C Boj , m a , A C Mukharjee, 
u sc , and M M Ahmad 

Home Department 

Secretary, H TV Emerson, o S i , c.i E , o b e , 
10 s 

Joint Secretary, C TV Gwynne, oie,obe,tos 
Deputy Secretary, ^ N Boj,io8 
Undersecretary, A TVhlttaker, i c s 
Assistant Secretaries, TV D Almeida, mbe, 
and U C Stuart 

Siipenii(en(icnts,BaiSahlbT P Bov, N Banerjee, 
TV B Staggs, F H T TVard, E S Kenner, 
and E H irost 

Director, Publio Information 
Director, B S Bajpal, o b E 
Dy Dirtctor, I M. Stephens, M A 
iMPErEAT, council OF AGRICULTURE BESEAROH 
Chairman, Tlie Hon Khan Bahadur Mian Sir 
Iazl-1-Huaain, K 0 I E , Kt 
Pice C/ininnnn and Principal Administratiif 
Officer, Dewan Bahadur Sir T Yljayaraghava- 
chana. KBE _ 


Superintendents, B S Budd, Assistant Secretary, 
Hidernbad, G Id Coates (on leave), J B 
Bodgers, J Pincr (offg Assistant Secretary), 
E C Otto, Assistant Secretarj’, Mysore, 
(offg Assistant Secretary), Bal Bahadur 
S C Biswas, E Icicester, Bal Bahadur 
Bamji Das Dhamajnli, B.A , K P Dewar, 
Bai Sahib A K Kaul, b a , Bao Sahib 
B B Subramanlam, B A , Bran Clilsban, 
G A Heron (offg ), Sardar Salilb Sunder 
Singh Chhabra (offg ), F E Pereira (offg ), 
and I S Gonsalves (offg ) 

Department of Commercf 
Secretary, The Hon Mr J A TVoodhead, OLE, 

1 0 s (on leave) 

Secretary, J C B Drake, OiE, OBE, lOS 
(offg ) 

Joint Secretary, A Baisman, i o 3 (offg ) 

Deputy Secretary, N B PlUai, i 0 8 (offg ) 
Assistant Secretary, Bai Bahadur S N Bamjl 
(on deputation) h 

Assistant Secretary, Bal Bahadur L Sen V 

Assistant Secretary, Bai Sabib Ladli Pershad" 
(Tempy) r 

Assistant Secretary, G Corley Smith (offg ) u 

Actuary to the Ooiernment of India, N Mukerjij 
M A , B L , A LA 

Chief Inspector of Lighthouses in British Indior 
J Oswald, B so 

Eaitlical Adviser, Captain E V TVIiIbIi, o B E , 
R I JI 

Chief Surveyor, Engr Capt J S Page, b I M 
Superintendents, A N Purl, I H Desal, Stuart 
Smith, H N Khauna, P Mukerji and N 
DaCosta (on leave) 

Post and telegraph Department 
Direclor-Qeneral, The Hon T Byan, oj E 
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The Gi'ivervmaii of Indui. 


n\iu\ w i» r\nT'’r\T \y 

HOAV.J^ ) 

llrM'ijr ^rrrrv (^n'l t A Dniij) 

T ft 

} frrnr} C -ir-j't n~rr V It 1 T1 

V M 1 ■> r r MW 

j r r r-)l\ln o II 1 

/tirr-"’' <-./ .Iff'’ '-1^'/ / t ■'I rrn ’,1 J t’lp'', 

0 r r 

Oirr''''' of Tnf •' 1 T* 

3 t nUi'l r rii 

/Ijri--' — (< i-i/ / ii-irf<^it )) (, ( J/iticli'fin 

v<-— r'-' I J’ I V ii-»l 
ft '■r~'r‘-r<r \ 't \il 

D'p i' t (I r-rrt) I' f f linpr'v 

Dopi ' I),rc''i r {7 rofir .f .'■f/7fi</irt), 1 \ 

■'ti'-Ir m 

Tiof i' I >- (/ (I fluff). Ivinn llihiiltit 

larl-nt \II 

<^npfr*-i<fr of J.nififfi'J I/o'riur, H W 

Wic-*t(T 

f'/jif/ •'iptni ffitfr/if, 1 C rundlctt 
Of '■rrr t>n ''j-rriol iJiil'f K 'I 'iivl 

U (i 

Ttfnt'fr (rfritortt ftfr-rr H C It TotUc, 1 1 

Chrf Co> iTo’lor of !'tan/i/jrd*, 3 M I) Wrrncli 

c 1 1 

J5rr! t'f CIn'f ControlloT of ''Ion ( \t(cJ omcnl), 

1 Injolrlt)} 

AfUrtont ( hof CntitniHor of i:tond<]rJs (/.'yi/i/) 
n<Tf) J ^ ComplOTi 

S ip'noIrrdoTitr, C, fc Tfco (TMflic), AV DinUI 
(WorV') r. C Kfiv ( howdlnirj (I 
mfiit) T S Soqu''!"! (T imnff'), Ki“horl I.al 
(Ituilgft) anfl n W C C (Store') 

Lroi'LvTrrr DrrArTJirvT 
SeoTctani, Sir Lnncftot Gralnin, K c i L , i c S , 
Bar atclAiv 

Joint Socrdari/ and Draftsman, D G MUelicU, 
C IE , I C S 

Dtput'i ‘^ccTdarj, G II Spence, c 1 1 , i c S 
jim'tanf Secretary, C II F Pcmlra 
Atsulanl Seeretavj, Eal Amrita Lai Banerjee 
Bahadur, B a 

Soiicnons Brvscn 

5otiet(or to Che C’otemmenC of India, A Kirle 
Smith 

Sntf 5ofiei<or Co (he Gotemmcnl of India, S W ebb- 
Jobnson, o B e 

Arn/tfinl Solicitor Co the Gotemmcnl of Indim 
1 S Hush ran, M a , Bar-at-Laav 
SujKTinlrnienU, D I) Baird and F A Thorpe 
SUEVEr or ISBIA 

Brigadier B H Thomai, d s o (On leave) 
Colonel B, H PhllUmorc, d s o , Officiating 
Surveyor-General ol India, Calcutta, 

GEOBOOICAL StTEVET 

Director, Sir Edvrin Pascoe, Kt , M A , SCJ) 
(Cantab ), D £C (London), F o s , r a S B 
SupennlendtnU, L Leigh Fennor, 0 B E , A.E S M , 
D so (London), fcs,fasb,jl inst ji ir , 
^oaR),G de P Cotter, BA,, EC » (Dnb ), 
F G,S , F A S B , 3t InSt M II , M Inst P T , J | 
Coggln Brown, o b E , d sc (Bunelm), F o s , 
F Jl S B , ME Min E , M Inst M M , JI EE , ! 


(India) IT C Tniirr, Arsn.trc'.ir. s , 
, A At Heron, i> ■'0 (1 din ), i r, , i i r. , 
1 rrsj , C fc I ni,p sc (Ilirni ), M I Min E, 
roe 

r/et.!-, W A K Clirl'lle, n=c (Idin), 
rii 11 , r e s n , M inM m m , r i o 

BoTtMcu- Sirvit or Im>U 

Dirfdor, C C Crider. B 'c B 'c (Acr ) r i. £ , 
nl'o ‘'Uj'erlnten'li nt Bowl Hotanie Orrden, 
Slliimr, and ''ii[terlntf iidf lit , Cinrliona Cnltira- 
tlo 1, L< ncal (On leart) , Offinlinn Director, 
G i ‘■liari B 'C r I < , rf I (liem I , 
nkn Siiit'-rlnlendent, Clilnelinna (iiltirallon 
in IBn..!!, f nrninr Indiirtnal ‘'frtioji, /ndioli 
Mti’nnn ^ N ],rl, '[ , r II C , IIS, 

''•/•femolie ,I»>i«foMf V Aarar'ina'uaml, '( A 
(tin depnlrtlon) t'ydcmntir Assiftaid, T I) 
''rliilr r'ln 'i t , '''/•(rnmlie A"iDnnt, 
B I ilrdlimr 'i sl (on probation), 
'‘uprnntnidciit, I inrJiona Cidhiation i)i 
Ilurmn P I l!ii“ell isridant Curator, 
j L C Prl, Imllm Museum 

ArritsroiOQlCSL Sci\i\ 

Dirirtor (jcncTiil of trehaf Inyii, Bai Balndur 
J)a\a P.ain ‘'ilinl, 'i \ , iJrpiit’/ Director- 
r.enrrnl J A I’rce s r I B r Dcput'l Dircctor- 
(tntrral for / Tplorution, K N llli-liit, 5 ! A , 
dr«i taut Siiprnntendrnt II I SriMstar.a, 
>t A Sirpcniitrndmt, I ronti'r ( irrk, J I 
IlIrKi toil , lAMfloiit hnpcnntrndrnt, 1 Tonlier 
f irrlr, M S Ant-- >I t , huprnntendrnt, 
Aorthem ( irc/e, Klmn Itilmdur Jlanlri Aafar 
Ila'rn, b a , Superintendent IPt stern Circle, 

• B L DJmim iMiefont Superintcndait, 

, irflrrn Ciretr ])r Alolid Narim.Jt A, IB D , 
-Suprnntrndent, Central Circle, Molid nnmld 
. Kunl'lil n A , kuprrintendcnt, Lailem Circle, 
G C Cliaiidra , ''upermtendent, Sovthcrn 

Cirefe, U II Klinn A fib a , Superintendent, 
Durmn Cirrfe, (J Mya , Goremmeni hpiyra- 
phirt for India, Dr * Birananda Sastri, M A , 
JI O I , lltt D , Superintendent for hpiyraphi/, 
C B Kri'iinamacliarlu, B A Assistant 
Supennlendcnt for Lpiyraphy, Dr I» P 
Clmkrar art) , MA, hip, Superintendent, 
Archaeolopieal Seetion, Indian Museum, 
>> G Atijumdnr, m a , Archaeoloyieal Chemist 
in India, Kiian Bahadur Molid Sona tJIlah, 
51 EC , F 0 8 , Curator, Central Asian Anliyui- 
ties Museum, Q 51 Slonter, b a , Assistant 
Dnamecr, K A A Ansarl, PH P , 0 E , 
Officer on Speeaal Duly, Sir Jolm AlarshaU, 
Kt , c I r , Lift B , F s A , special Officer for 
hxploratton, E J 51 SlacKay, M A , F EJU 
Miscellaveocs APPorvrMEMS 

Director-General, Indian Medical Sertiec, 
Wficialiny ) Tiic Hon Alajor-General 
J D Graham, C I E , IMS 

Public Dealth Commissioner icith the Gocemment 
of India, 5Injor-Genenvl J D Graliam, C l E 
IMS 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt -Col H E Stanger Leathes, IMS 

Assistant Direclor-Oeneral, Indian Medical 
Service, Lieut -Col J B Hanafln, 0 l E , l M s 

Director, Central Pesearch Institute, Kasauh, 
Coi Sir Blckard Christophers, Kt , c EE , 

0 BE , I M S 

Assistant to Director, Central Research InstiCuCe 
Kasauh, Major G C Alaitra, IMS 
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The Government of India 


'DwectoT-QentTol of Observatories, Poona, 0 W B 
Nonnand, M A , D SO 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
Thoms Boyds, D SO 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, S K Banerji, 
D so 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, K M 
AsaduUah, B A , r L A 

Direitor, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Be 
search, Pusa, B A Keen, D so 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Lt -Colonel B B Seymour Sewell, 
1 M B , M A 

Master, Security Printing, Nasik Road, Col Sir 
George 'WilllB, Kt.oiE, uvo.Ri., mime 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir David Petne, 
Kt , 0 I E 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, D B Meek 

Deputy Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, Bai Bahadur S N 
Banerji, B A 

Controller of Patents and Design^, K Bama Pal, 

U A 


GOVBBNOB3-GENEBAL OP FOBT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL 


Name 


Assumed charge 
of office 
20 Oct 1774 
8 Feb 1785 
12 Sep 1786 
28 Oct 1793 


Warren Hastings 
Sir John Macpherson, Bart 
Earl CornwaUls, K.Q (a) 

Sir John Shore, Bart ( 6 ) 

(o) Created Marquess CornwaUls, 16 Aug 1792 
( 6 ) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmout 
Lieut -General the Hon, Sir Alfred 
Clarke, K o B (offg ) 17 Mar 1798 

The Earl of Mornmgton, P o (c) 18 May 1798 

The Marques CornwaUls, K 0 (2nd 
time) 30 July 1805 

Captain LAP Anderson, Sir George 
H Barlow, Bart 10 Oct 1805 

Lord Mlnto, P o (d) 31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, k Q , p o (e) 4 Oct 1813 

John Adam (ojjg ) 13 Jan 1823 

Lord Amherst P o (/) 1 Aug 1823 

WUUam Butterworth Bayley {offg )13 Mar 1828 
Lord WlUlam Cavendish Bentlnok, 
GOB,OOH,PO 4 July 1828 

(c) Created Marquess WeUedey, 2 Dec 1799 

(d) Created Earl of Mlnto 24 Feb 1813 

(c) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec 1816 
( f) Created Earl Amherst, 2 Dec 1820 


GOVEBNOBS-GENEBAL OF INDIA 

h™. “’Tom**"’ 

Lord WUUam Cavendish Bentlnck, 
acB,Q 0 U,P 0 14 Nov 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart (a) 

{offg ) 20 March 1835 

Lord Auckland, Q 0 B , P o ( 6 ) 4 March 1830 
Lord EUcnborough, r o (c) 28 Feb 1842 

M lUlara WUberforce Blnl {offg ) 15 June 1844 
The Plpl t Hon Sir Henry Hardlnge, 

GOT (d) 23 July 1844 

Tlio Earl of Dalhousle, P o (c) 12 Jan 1848 

Viscount Canning, r 0 (/) 29 Feb 1856 

(n) Afterwards (bv creation) Baron Metcalfe 
{b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec 1839 
(c) Afterwards (by creation Earl of EUon- 
borough) 


(i) Created Vlscoimt Hardlnge, 2 May 1840 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousle, 25 Aug 1840 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning 
Note — The Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office On Ist April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished 

VIOEBOYS AND GOVEBNOBS- 
GENEBAL OF INDIA 


Assumed 

Name, charge 

of office 

Vlseount Canning, P o (n) 1 Nov 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT , Q 0 B , P 0 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Bobert Napier, 

K 0 B ( 6 ) {offg ) 21 Nov 1803 

Colonel Sir William T Denison, 

K 0 B {offg ) 2 Dec 1863 

The Bight Hon Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, Q 0 B , K 0 8 1 (c) 12 Jan 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, K.P 12 Jan 1869 

John Strachey (d) {offg ) 9 Feb 1872 

Lord Napier of Merchustoun, KT (e) 

{offg) 23 Fob 1872 

Lord Northbrook, v 0 {h) 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, gob {g) 12 Apl 1870 

The Marquess of Blpon, K G , P 0 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufierin, E p , GOB, 

G 0 M G , P c (i) 13 Dec 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, G 0 
il G 10 Deo 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

p 0 27 Jan 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P o 6 Jan 1899 
Baron AmpthUl {offg ) 30 Apl 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston P 0 (1) 13 Dec. 1004 
The Earl of Mlnto, K. 0 , P 0 , G 0 

M G 18 Nov. 1005 

Baron Hardlnge of Penshurst, P o , 

GOB, GO ILG , GOYO, ISO (j) 


Lord Chelmsford 
Marquess of Beading 
Baron Irwin 
The Earl of WUUngdon 


23 Nov 1010 
Apl 1916 
Apl 1921 
Apl 1926 
. Apl 1981 


(o) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859 
( 6 ) Afterwards (by erection) Baron Napier of 
Magdala 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G o s i , 0 1 E 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Ettrlck 


(/) Afterwards (by creation) Enrl of North- 
brook 


{g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 AprU 1880 
{li) Created Marquis of Dufforln and Ava 
12 Nov 1888 

(t) Created an Earl . June 1011 

( 3 ) During tenure of office, the Viceroy Is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G it 8.1 and g m i E ) 
On qulthng office, he becomes G 0 S.I and 
g 0 1 E , with the date of his assnmptloP 
of the Vlceroyalty. 
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The Imperial Legislatures. 

Tht cndtnl rTfluUon of tl r Inrllm roi Milni nntitnM In nn) ofnciil report of the 
on 1* ft H'r ‘nco) In 111" nrUrloon " Tli*' proci'i'dlnir' of rltlirr chnmhcr 
nor-^m'nf ol loilln " ■elilch prero^W Hil. .o 

ftl«o nro ttif cron* chircA^ llrfo to 2'i lonu*- I’l'porr — (1) The climated 

Ac'oflojo 1 O' f'l" pnri'-)'''. of rn.«wef, renre nininl exp^ndllurc nnd rcncniic oC the 
the rviar'" of the Iy’Ci»’nt ire.. o« .rrll n» file fiovemor Ocnrnl In Connell rlinll bo Inid In 


rj-ennl pone'* r'-'e'nel totlm Oovemnrnrne 
rnl fo' lb” dl'ehnrcr of hi. r< .poti.lMllilr. 
"hlrh nre (I Ilv f'l onv In tin Vet arc ripro 
dnr'ni t>elon- — 

21 (1)1 \e'\ Connrllof “^Inte «’in!l conttnne 
ffi'flnenenr., nod men I/erl»la»l\e V'^embh 
lo* Ihre'' \enrv trotn II* fir i meclln^ 

Pronided thn* — 

(e) cl'her rlntnl-er of the lecblalnre mnv 
tv .oone* dl'.f'he'I I)j ihc (fonerno'-CenenI nn<I 

(f 1 an\ •neh perlol inn\ tie extendnl tin the 
OoTornei'-GenernI tf In rfieclal ctrcnmotnncc!, 
he fo thinlv" fit , nnj 

(c) nUo' ‘he d!**olntlon of either chnmtier the 
OoTe'nor-Gcn''ral fhnlt apr>olnt a date not 
more than fix month, or rvlth the fancllon 
of the S'-crctan of St.ntc, not more than nine 
month, after the date of db'olutlon for tlie 
next fe"Ion of that chamber 

22 (1) An otHcIal fhall not li" qnallficd 
for election a« a member of either chamber of 
the Indian lecblatnre, and, If anv non official 
memher of cither chamber neeetit. office in the 
lervice of the Crorn In India liLa scat In that 
chamber shall become vacant 

(4) Even member of the Governor General e 
Kxccotivc Council “ball be nominated as a 
member of one cbamlrer of the Indian IccHlntnrc, 
and shall have the richt of attendinc In and 
ftddrcfslns the otlier chamber, bat shall not be 
a member of both chambers 

24 (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
bj one chamber Is not, within six months after 
the pa^sace of the Bill by that chamber, pa«sc<J 
b> the other chamber either wlthont amend' 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
BCTced to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision ton Joint sitting of both chambers 
Proaided that standing orders made under 
thlssaetion mav provide for meetings of members 
of both chamber* appointed for the pnrpo.c. 
In order to discuss an\ difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers 

(4) tVlthont prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor General under section sixty-elcht of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been pa»scd by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by cither chambers 

(7) Snbjcvt to the rnlcs and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall bo freedom 
of speech In both chambers of the Indian le^s- 
latnre Ko person shall be liable to any 
proceeding In anv court bv reason of his speech 
or vote In either chamber, or by reason of any- 


the form of a statement before both chamber* 
of 111' Indian legislature In each jear 

C:) No proposal for the appropriation of enj 
re.enuc or monc>« for any purpose shall he 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Goaemor (Jeneral 

(1) Tlie proposals of the Gosemor-OenernI 
in Connell for the approprlaflon of resenne 
or monfss relating to the following heads of 
expenditure •hall not he sulimlttcd to the vote 
of the legblathe a'semhfs, nor sliall they bo 
op'-n to dbeu.'ilon b\ cither chamber at the 
time when the annual statement Is nndcr con- 
slderatlon unle"» the Governor-General olhcr- 
wl*e directs — 

fi) Intercstand sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

fii) expenditure of which the amount Is 
pre»crlbed bj or under an> law , and 

(in) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed b% or with the approsal of nis Majesty 
or h> the Secrctarj of State In Council, and 

(tr) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners , and 

(r) expenditure classified b> the order of the 
Goicrnor-Generol In Council as — 

(o) ecclesiastical, 

(6) political, 

(e) defence 

( 4 ) Tf any question arises whethci any 
proposed appropriation of ravenue of monev, 
docs or docs not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Oosemor-Gencral on the 
question shall be final 

(5) Tlie proposals of the Governor-General 
In Connell for the appropriation of revenue 
or mone.sm relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified In the above heads shall bo sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative a.ssembly 
Id the form of demands for grants 

(0) The legblatlvc assembly may assent 
or refnse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to In any demand 
by a rcdnctlon of the whole grant 

(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall bo submitted to the Governor- 
General In Council, who shall. If he declares 
that he Is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly fs 
essential to the discharge of his rcsponsibUIties, 
act as If it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of sneh assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative a.ssembly 
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The Imperial Legislatures, 


(8) ifotwlthstandlng anything In this flection 
the Governor-General shall have power, in oaaea 
ol emergency, to authorise snoh expenditure as 
may, in hi* opinion, be necessary for the safety 
ortranqnllUty of British Indlaor any part thereof 
20 BiTERaENorPOWKRS — (1) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or falls to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the BUI is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or Interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 

(o) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian lei^latnre In the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro 
dnced in the Indian legislature, or (as the case 
may be) in the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General .and 

(b) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and. If consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signlflcation 
of the Governor-General's assent, or. If not so 
consented to shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid 
(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
nothuveelfect until it has received His Majesty s 
assent, and shall not be presented for His 
Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight davs on which that House 
has sat , and upon the signlflcation of such 


assent by His Majesty in Connell and the notl- 
fleation thereof by the Governor-General, the 
4.ot shall have the same force and effect os an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
issented to 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
Which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have such force and effect os 
aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty In Oonncil 

27 SiTTPLEKENTAiiPROViSlONS — (1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
ns requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure — 

(а) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by rules under the principal Act to 
besubject to le^slation by the Indian legislature, 

(б) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature , 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legUlature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be Introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Ghjvemor-General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any partthereof, and may direct that no proceed 
InM, or that no further proceedings, snail be 
t^en by the chamber in relation to the Bill, 
olanse, or amendment and effect shell be given 
to such direction 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Presidenl — Sir Ibrahim Hahimtulla, K 0 S 1 , 0 i E 
Deputy President — ^Mr R K Shanmukham Chetty 


A. Eleotbd Meubers (104) 


Constituency 

Name 

Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

M R Ry Dlwan Bahadur A Ramaswaml 
Mudaliar 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatom (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Godavari cum EJstna (Non-Muhammadan 

Mr B Sitarama Raju 

Mr Moohay Naraslmha Rao 

Rural) 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Madras ceded districts and Clilttoor (Non- 

Mr R Ry Ponake Qovindu Reddy Garu 

Mr T N Ramakrlshna Reddi 

Muhammadan Rural) 


Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 

Mr R K Shanmukhan Chetty t 

Muhammadan Rural) 

South Arcot cum Chlngleput (Non-Muham- 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangacharlar, 0 i e 

madan Rural) 



t Elected Dy President 
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Constitui'ncy 


Tanjorc aim Trielilnopol> {Xon-MnJiammndnn 
Rural) 

Madura and Ramnad am Tinncaclly (Kon- 
■Muhammadan Rural) 

Wf't Coast and Rllplrl' (Xon Muhammadan 
Rural) 

North Jtadras (Tilnhammadan) 

South 5 Iadraa (Muhammadan) 

Me^t Caa't and Nilfdrls (Muhammadan) 

Madras fEuropcan) 

Madras landholders 

Madras Indian Commerce 

Romlm Citj (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Ditto 

Sind (Non-’Muhammadan Rural) 

Bombav Northern Dlrision (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Boralm Central DRIslon (Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bomba'v Central Dhlslon (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Ditto 

Bombav Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bombav CIU (Muhammadan Urban) 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto 

The Indian Merchants’ Cliarabcr and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce) 

Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars 
(lanholders) 

Bombay JUIIowners’ Association (Indian 
Commerce) •* 

Calcutta (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Burdwan Division (Non-Muhommadan Rural) . 
Presidenej Division (Non-Muhamraadan Rural) 
Dacca Division (Non -Muhammad an Rural) 
Chittagong and Rajshajl Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural) 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) 

Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural) 

Dacca cum Mvmensingh (Muhammadan Rural) 
BakergunJ cum Farldpur (Muhammadan Rural) 


RaJshahl Division (jiuhamraadan Rural) 

Bengal (European) 

Do 

Do 

Bengal Landholders 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce (Indian 
Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) 

Meerut Division (Non-JIuhammadan Rural) 

Apia Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Rohllknnd and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural) 


• Elected President- 
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Name, 


Raja Bahadur O ErlshnaraachnrJar 
Mr B Rajaram Pandlan 
K P Tbampan 

3 tahomcd Jluazzam Saheb Bahadur 
Monlvi Sayjid Murtuza Saheb Bahadnr 
Kottal UppI Saheb Bahadur 
Mr C.B Elliott, Ji A 

Raja Sir 'Posudeva Rajah, Kt , 0 I E 
Mr Jamal Mahomed Saib 
Mr Naorljl JI Duraasia 
Sir CawasJI JehanJIr, K 0 1 r , 0 n E 
DInan Lolchaud Nawalral 
Mr N N Anklesaria * 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla kcsi,oie * 

Jlr B V Jadhav 

Jlr N R Gunjal 

Rao Bahadur B L Path 

Jtr Rahlmtoola JI Chinoy 
Seth HajI Abdulla Haroon 
Nawab Laharslnghjl Ishwarsingji 
Jlr E F Sykes 
Mr Q I Grimths 


Sardar G N Jlajumdar 


Jlr HormusJI Peeroshaw Jlody 

Jtr C C Biswas 
Jlr Nabakumar Sing Dudhorla 
Babu Amarnath Dutt 
Pundit Satyendranath Sen 
Jlr Kshltlsh Clmndra Neogy 
Jtr S 0 Jtitra 

Sir Abdur Rahim, K 0 S I , KT 

Dr Sir A Suhrawardy 

Jlr A H Ghuznavl 

HajI Choudhary Jlohamad Ismail Elian 

Jlr JId Anwarul Azim 

Jlr Kablr-ud-Dln Amed 

Jlr Jy Arthur Jloore, Ji B E 

Jtr E Studd 

Jlr G Jlorgan, 0 1 E 

Jlr Dhirendra Eanta I ahlrl Chaudliurj 
Jtr Satlsh Chandra Sen 

Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla 

Chaudhrl Isra 
Knnwar Raghublr Singh 
Jlr C S Ranga ly er 


Entitled to representation In rotation 
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The Legislative Assembly. 


Constitaency 


Name 


Allahabad and JliansI Divisions (Non-Unlinm 
madan Hurnl) 

Benares and Goraklipur Divisions (Non-Mnli 
ammadan Euial) 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muliammadan Eurnl) 
Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 
Cities of the United Provinces (Muliamraadau 
Urban) 

Meerut Division (Muhamamdan Rural) 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) , 

Rohllkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural) 

United Provinces Southern Divisions (Muliam- 1 
madan Rural) I 

Lucknow and Pyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan . 
Rural) I 

United Provinces (European) ! 

United Provinces Landholders 
Ambala Division (Non-Muhommadan) 1 

JuUundnr Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

West Punlab OTon-Muhammadan) I 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) | 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadans) 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan) ^ 

North Punjab (Muliammadan) 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikli) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

Darbhanga cum Saran (Non Muliammadan) 
Muzaflarpnr cum Champaran (Non -Muhammadan) 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do do 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non Muliammadan) 

Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 
Bhagolpur, Pumea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan) 

Cliota Nagpur Dhislon (Non Muhammadan) 
Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muliam- 
madan) 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muliammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 
Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non 
Muhammadan) | 

Do do 

Central Provinces (Muliammadan) 

Central Provmces Lanholders 
Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Vallej cum Shillong (Non-Mumhamraadan) 
Assam (Muliammadan) 

Assam (European) 

Burma (Non-European) 

Do 

Do 

Burma (European) 

Dellil (General) 

Ajmer-Memara (General) 


Mr A noon 

Mr A Das 

Mr L Brlj Klshore 

Ral Bahadur Pandit Trllok Nath Bhargava 
Elian Bahadur Hajl Wajlliuddin 


Kunuar Hajee Ismail Alikhan 
Mr Muliammad Yamin Ehan 
Maul%d Sir Muhammad Y'akub, Kt 

Dr Zia-ud-Din Alimed, c i F 

Mr Mohamed Azliar All 


Mr J R Scott 
Lala Harl Raj Swarup 
Bhnl Parma Nand 
Mr Jagan Nath Agamal 
Mr B R Purl 

Hony Lt , Nawab Md Ibrahim All Khan 

Shaik Sadlq Hasan 

Mian Muhammad Shah Naaaz, C I F 

Major Nawab Malik Talib Mchdl Khan, 0 b F 
Shaik Fazal Hag Piracha 
Khan Bahadur Makhdum Sayad Rajan Bakhsl 
Shah 

Sirdar Harbans Smgh Brar 
Sardar Sant Singh 
Sirdar Sohan Singli 
Pundit Ram Krishna Jlia 
Babu Gaya Prasad Singh 
Mr B N Mlsra 
Mr Bhabananda Das 

Badri Lai Rustogi 

Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh 

Bni Bahadur Sukliraj Ral 

Thakur Molieudra Nath Shah Deo 
Mr M Maswood Ahmad 


Moulvi Badi uz-Zaman 

Moulvl Muhammad Shafee, Daoodl 

Mr Bhuput Sing 

Rao Bahadur S R Pundit 

Sir Harl Singh Gout, Kt 

Seth Liladhar Chaudhry 

Klian Bahadur H M Walayatuilah, iso 

GoswamlM P Purl 

Mr T R Phookun 

Mr Gopika Romon Roy 

Mr Abdul Matin Chaudhurj 

Mr H B Fox, OIF 

Mr Jehanglr K MunshI 
U Tun 54 Int 
U Tun Aung 
J Talt 

Bhagat Chandi Mai Gola 
Ral Sahib Har BUas Sarda 
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The Legislative Assembly 


ProMnee nr Imih rrpre^onfod 


Knmc 


\TrD ■^II 'inrrj;— r\ci,t7DiNG the rEESiDEM (41) 


in) OmeuE AIrvDrns (20) 


Government of Indiv 
r*o 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

JladriB 

Do 

Bombay 

Do 

Bengal 

Do 

Iho United Provinces 
The Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
The (Central Provinces 
Assam 
Burma 

b) Berar representative (1) 

(c) h'on OmciAE 

Bombay 
Bengal 
The Punjab 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Bihar and Orissa 
Lucknow 

h’orth West Frontier Province 

Allahabad 

Mysore 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 
The Depressed Classes 
Labour Interests 


The non Sir George Itainy, K o i r , 0 s i 
The lion Sir James Crerar, K c s r , o i E 
The Hon Sit George Schuster, k o ir 0 , 0 B e , 
jr o 

The Don Sir Brojendn Lai MitLr, K C s r 
Tin lion Khan Bahadur Mian Sir lazI-i-Husaln, 

K 0 I j , Kt 

Mr Evcljn Berkeley Howell, 0 s i , o i E 
Mr Alfred ALin Lethbridge Parsons, Kt , o I E 
Mr T B>an 

Mr Gerard Mack worth Young, OJ e 
■'It Kodikal Sanjiva How 

Mr S ball 
Mr S X Ko> 

Mr 1! S Bajpai, o n r 
Sir Lancelot Graham, K C l E , I c s 
Mr J A Shillldj 
xMr aha Todd 

Ilni nalindiir U Hama R,(o 
Mr n ]' Knight 
Mr II Montgomer' 

Sir Josopli diaries I rench 

Mr Hajnarayan Banerjl 

Qazl Azlz-ud-dln Ahmad Bilgrani 

KJian Bahadur Jlalik AUah Baksh Khan 
Tiuana ai n e 

Mr Ham Proshad Natroyan Sabi 
3Ir James Ferguson Dj or 
Mr W A Cosgraae, C I £ 

Jlajor H H. Felly 

Mr S G Jog 

dEMBEns (14) 

Dr H D Dalai 

Hal Bahadur Satja Charan Mukherjee 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahar Singh, C r E 
Honv Captain Hao Bahadur Ch Lai Chand, 
o B E 

Sardar Bahadur Captain Hera Singh Brar, 
M B E 

Sir ZnUikar All Khan, Kt , C S l 

Mr EamaswamI Srinivasa Sarma, o l E 

Khan Bahadur Maulvl EafluddIn Ahmed 

Jlajor Xawab Ahmad Kawaz Khan 

H Cecil Desauges 

Dr FrancIsK.de Souza 

Mr L V Hcathcote 

Hao Bahadur Mylai Chinnathambi Eajah 

Mr H M JoshI 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Prmdent — The Hon’ble Sir Henry MoncriefI Smith, Kt , o i e , i o s 
A — EtEoiED Members (33) 


Constituency. 


Name 


Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Madras (Muhammadan) 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do 

Do 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 

Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

West do do 

■West do do 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) 

East do do 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

■United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan) 

United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces West (Muhammadanl 
United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muharnmadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Pro\inces (General) 

Assam (Non-Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Burma Chamber of Commerce 


Diwan Bahadur SlrS M Annamalai Chettlyi 
Kt 

Mr V Ranganayakalu Naldu Garu 
Mr K ■V Bangaswamy Aiyenger 
Diwan Bahadur G Narayunaswaml Chetti Gat 
0 I E 

Syed Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur 
Sardar Shrl Jagannath MaharaJ Pandit 
Mr Hormusji Maneckji Metha 
Sir Phiroze C Sethna, Kt , 0 B E 
Sirdar Saheb Suleman Cassum Haji, Mltha, 0»i 
Mr All Baksh Muhammad Hussain 
Mr E MDler 

Babu Jagadish Chandra Banerjee 
Kumar Nrlpandra Narayan Slnha 
Mr Satyandra Chandra Qhose Moulik. 

Mr Mahmood Suhrawardy 
Mr Syed Abdul Hafeez 
Mr P H Browne, o B E 
Baja Sir Kampal Singh, K 0 J e , of Kur 
SudhauU 

Bal Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad 
Baja Sb: Motl Chand, 0 i E 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad Halim 
Shaikh Mushlr Hosain Kidwal 
Bal Bahadur lala Bom Saran Das, o I E 
Sardar Shlvdeo Singh 'Uberol 
Khan Bahadur Chandri Muhammad Din 
Sir Sayad Mohammad Mehr Shah, Kt 
Bal Bahadur Badba Krishna Jalan 
Baja Baghunandan Prasad Singh 
Mr Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam 
Baja Larmanrao Bhonsle 
Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutt, 

Mr A Hamid. 

Mr. K B Harper. 
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Constitnenej- 

Name 

B — XOMISAirD MrStDERS 

— excluding the President 

(a) Ojjifia/ Mcmlifrt (not more than 10 excluding President ) 

Gorernmentof lodlo 

• • 

• 

Ills EvccIIcnc\ General Sir Plilllp 'Walhoue 
Clielwodc, Kt,ooi),K 0 MO dso 

Do .... 

• 

. 

Sir Brojendra Lai Mlttcr, K 0 s I 

Do 



Klian Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl 1 Husain, K 0 1 E 

Do. 

• 


Sir John Perronet Thompson, o s i. 

Do 



Mr H W Emerson, 0 i E , o B E 

Do .... 

• • 


Sir Charles Watson, K 0 i e , o 8 i 

Do. 



Mr J C B Drake, c i F , c B E 

Da 



Mr A r L Brajne CIE 

Do 


. 

J A ShlUldj, C.8I 

Do 



MaJ -Gen J W D Megarv, OlE,irB, EBP, 
I M S 

The United Province* 

• « 


llnl Bahadur Lola Chlman Lai 

ThoPnnlnb 

Bihar and Orlesa . .. 

• • 


Nawab Malik Muhammad Hajat Khan Noon 
Mr° J T Whitty, c i E 

(*) 

Berar lUpreientatlve 

Berar Eepresentatlvc 


• 

Blr, Ganesh Srlkrlshna Ehaparde 

(c) 

Non Official 31 embers. 

Madras . . ... 

• • 

• 1 

SlrSankaran Nalr, Kt 

Do 



Mr M. D Devadoss 

Do 



Mr 6 A Natesan 

Bombay 



Sir Dlnshab Eduljl Wacha, Et 

Bengal 

. 


Jyotsnanath Qhosal, o 8 i , C i E 

Do. 



Nawab Khvraja HablbuUah 

Do 



Mr Bljay Kumar Basu 

Central Provinces . 



Sir Manpckjl ByramJI Dadahhoy, E o LE,, Et 

The United Provinces 

Do 



Ehan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khan, Kt , ojj: 

Eaja Bljoy Singh Dudhorla, of Azlmganl 

The Punjab s 

- 


Sirdar Charanjlt Singh 

North'West Frontier Provinces 

-• 


Major Nawab Mahomed Akbar Ehan, 0 LE , 
Ehan of Hotl 
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Ibe Bombay Presidencv Btretcbes along tbo 
west coaBt of India, from Sind In the North to 
Kanara In the South It embraces, with Its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 187,1.74 square 
miles and a population of 30,7iJ0,510 Of this 
total 83,463 square miles are In Native States, 
with a population of 8,466,633 Geographi- 
cally included in "the Presidenoy but under the 
Government of India Is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,443,007 

With effect from the 10th October 1024 the 
States In the Cutch, Kathiawar and the Palan- 
pur Agencies have been placed under direct 
political relations with the Government of 
India The three agencies have been combined 
Into one, the Western India States Agency, and 
placed under a first class Resident and Agent 
to the Governor General with headquarters at 
Rajkot The territories under the rule of 
Indian Princes and Chiefs who are In direct 
pohtlcal relations with the Government of 
Bombay extend now only to an area of about 
28,662 sq miles The population of these 
States la 3,907,452 and the revenue nearly 
6 orores 

The Presidenoy embraces a wide diversity 
of son, climate and people In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Taptl, whose fertUlty 
is BO marked that It has long been known as the 
Garden of India South of Bombay City the 
ptovmcels divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills rumiing parallel 
to the coast.. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatlc 
dbtrlcts On the sea side of the Ghats Is the 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, Intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult 
Then in the far north Is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Proper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility 

The People 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate In Sind Jlahomedans predominate 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome- 
dnn kings Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races In the world The Deccan peasant ha« 
been seasoned by adversity , the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets It , the population is much 
more homogeneous than m Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent are Jlahrattas ITie Karnatlc is the 
land of the Llogavets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the tw elfth century, and In the Konkan there 
Is a largo proportion of Christians Four main 
languages arc spoken, Sindl, Gujarati, klamthl 
and Kanarese, with Drdu a rough hngua franca 
where Hnglish has not penetrated The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred 


Industries. 

The principal Industry Is agriculture, which 
supports shety-four per cent of the popu- 
lation In 81nd the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and unuer the Influence of Irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons the finest in India and allnvinb 
which under careful cultivation In Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden laud The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan b 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and In certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane The Konkan Is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
reelons, and In the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the beat In India There 
are nu areat perennial rivers suitable tor Irri- 
gation, and the harvest Is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
Well Irrigation, A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs Id 
the region of unfailing rainfall In the Ghats, Is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more sell- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
syuclironisins with a certain development of 
industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard ol living The land is held on what 
Is known as the ryotwarl tenure, that Is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed 

Manufactures 

Whilst agriculture is the principal IndusDy, 
others have no Inconsiderable place The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency Is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese But the handicrafts are widely dlstri 
buted The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well ns the brass work ol Poona and Nasik 
But the tendency Is to submerge the Indigenous 
handicrafts beneath Industiy organised on 
modern Unes Bombay is the great centrd In 
India of the textile trade This is chiefly found 
In the headquarter city, Bombay 

Number of Looms In Bjmbay Island 76,697 
Number of Spindles In Bombay Island 34,30,733 

Number of hands employed in the 

Textile Industry In Bombay island 1,36,774 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills In 

Bombay Island (bales) . 4,38,74' 

(In candies of 'i84 lbs ) 
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subject to couDnuatlon by the High Court 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary Jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Prosldencv Magistrates, ns 
well as Honorary lilaglstmtes exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the EngUfdi Coimty Conrts 


Local Government 


Local control over certain branches of the 
administration la secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
Improvements Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes The tendency of recent years has 
been to Increase the elective and reduce the norol* 
uated element to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage 


The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
works further advance In the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration In the larger cities of the Bombay 
wrwldency The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 20 
in number The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exercised Another Important 
change Intn^uced by the Act wos the extension 
01 municipal fmncbDe to ocenpiera of dwellings 
or buildings with annual rental values of Bs 12 
or with capital value of not less tlian Bs 200 

Public Works 

The Public Works Department is under the 
control of two Chief Buglneers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government , one for Roads 
Buildings, Railways, etc ,and the other for Irrim- 
uon Under them are Superintending Engineera 
n charge ^kclcs and Executive Engineers 
Consulting Architect 
and the Electrical Engineer The chief irriga- 
tion works are in Sind and consist of a chain 
of canals fed by the annual inundations from 
the Indns The Lloyds Barrage and cannln 
project which was "inaugural in 19?3 Is 
the greatest Irrigation Scheme In the world 
and Is designed to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile land in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water It ulU enable about 6 million 
acres of crops to be Irrigated annunllv, i e , about 
as much area Irrigated In Egypt The scheme is 

not only vital to the future of Sind but of 
Indirect benefit to the whole of India The 
whole Bchenio Is estimated to cost over le 
million sterling or 20 crores of rupees The 
formal opening of the Barrage ulll toko place 
In the middle of Jannarj' 1932 In the 
Presldencj proper there Is a chain of protective 
Irrigation works, originating In reservoirs In the 
Ghat regions The principal works are the 
Mm Canals fed by Lake Whiting imnounded by i 


the Llo\d Dam at Bhatgar, the Bra vara Canals 
fed by I/nke Arthur Hill, Impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Slutha Canals fed 
by Lake Elfo at Klmdakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Naudur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal The Mutha Canals 
and the Gokak Canal Were completed In 1890-97, 
the Nlra Left Bank Canal in 1905 00, the 
Godavari Canals In 1916-10 and the Pravara 
Canals In 1920-27 The Nira Bight Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1912 
Is nearing cpmplctlon Tlio Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th Dccomhcr 1920 
I The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar wldch Is 6,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet In height and 124 feet In 
width was opened bv H E Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1028 It cost Rs 172 lakhs 
It Is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 21J 
million cubic feet of masonry The Assuan Dam 
in Egypt Is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam In existence but that contains 10 million 
cubic feet It cost also nearly 60 per cent more 
than the Lloyd Dam An Idea of the magnltue 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
i fact that If a waU C feet Idgh and 16 Inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry in 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 620 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur These 
projects will Irrigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine 

Police 

The Police Force is divided Into 3 categories, 
VIZ , District Police, Railway Police and the 
^mhay City PoUce The District and RaUwny 
Police In the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
of Police who Is assisted by three Deputy 
1 Insnectors-Qcneml of whom two are in clmrge 
of Ranges and the third la In charge of the Crlml- 
Ml Investigation Department and the Finger 
I Prtat Bureau District and Railway PoUce In 
Sind are under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police for Sind, subject to the control of the 
Commlsslonet-in-Blnd The executive manage- 
ment of the PoUce In each district and on 
RaUways in the Presidency proper as well as 
In Sind Is vested In a Superintendent of PoUce 
^ndw the general direction of the Magistrate of 
toe District concerned except in the case of the 
Railway Police For the purposes of effective 
supc^slon over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districts are divided 
Into one or more snb divisions each under a 
Sub-Dlvislonal Officer who Is either an Assistant 
Superintendent of PoUce, or an Inspector of 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of PoUce 
Sub-lnsTCctors are the officers In charge of 
”®uco Stations and are primarily responsible 
oauM the law, for the Investigation of offences 
reported at their PoUce StaUons Officers 
appotatod directly to the poste of Assistant 
ujMrlntendents of PoUce, Deputy Suiwrln- 
tendents of PoUce, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
^course of training at the Central Police 
TraMng School at Naslk before being posted to 
executive duty The Bombay 
raty PoUce Is a separate force imder the 
ttorntnlsBloner of PoUce who la directly respon- 
sible to Government 
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Uhlicr ediiintlon In Ihe I’resldcnca Is con 
trolled b\ Ilio Hombia nnlairsilv vlilcb aaas 

• stablHInd In 1SD7 Tlie constitution of the 
IJnlaeri'lta bns rcccnflj undergone, boiacvcr, 
eoiialdcratilo cli ingcs In virtue of n ncav enact- 
ment hnnaan ns the Ilombaj Unlaersltj Act of 
1028 rills Act altered the aibolo conslllutlon 
of the Unlvcraltv so ns to inaVo It adequately 
represontattvo ailtli a vloai to bringing miO* 
cloacr association aaltli tlio public tlic industrial 
roramercin! and civic life of tlio people of the 
Presidency to enable 11 to provide greater facili- 
ties for lilglior education In all branches of 
learning Including Technology nnd to undortnVe 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduato 
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teaching and research, whllo continuing to 
exercise duo control over the teaching given 
by colleges aCaUated to it from thne to time 
The authorities of the University, as nou 
constituted are chiefly the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, the Syndicate, the Academic 
CoimcU and the Senate The Senate consisting 
of fellows Is the supreme go^emlng body of 
hfe UnUersity Theniunber of fellous Is 144 
to whom 40 are nominated by the ChanceUor 
and 11 are ex-oflicio The Academle Coimcll 
consisting of educational experts deals with all 
purely academical questions This body 
works In collaboration with the Syndicate which 
Is the principal executive of the University 
The principal educational institutions are — 
Government ArU OoUeget — 

Elphinstone College Bombay, Principal, 
Mr H Hamill, ILA (onlea^c), Mr A C 
Earran (Officxatiug) 

Ismail College, Andherl (Bombay) Principal, 
Dr M B Bohmau, ILA (Punjab), Ph 
D (Cambridge) 

Deccan College, Poona Prmcipal, Mr H Q 
Bawlinson, ii a 

Gujarat College Ahmedabad, Principal, 

G Findlay Shirras, M A , F 8 s (Ofig ) 
EarnntnK (ioUege, Dharwar Principal, Mr 
A. C Farran, B a (on deputation ) 

Eoyal Institute of Sclencc,Bombay Principal, 
Dr Thomas S Wlicelcr, F I C , Ph D , 
FB 0 s I 

Prtvate Arte Colleges — 

St Sa^’ier’8, Bombay (Sooietv o( Jesns) 
Principal, Eev Father Duhr, B J 
VTllson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission) 
Principal, Eev J Mackenzie, UA 
Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Sccloty), Principal, M Mahajanl, 
UA , B Sc 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State) 
Principal, 8 G Barrow, B sc 
Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State) Principal, Mr T K Shahanl, M a 
B ahauddlnbhal College, Junagadh State 
Prmcipal, Mr M. M Joshi, u A 
Sir Pamshurambhau College, Poona 
M T B Arts College, Surat 
D J Sind College, Karachi 
Sind National College, Hyderabad 
Gokhale Education Society’s HPT Arts 
College, Nasik 

M’ilUngdon College, Kupwad (Sangll) 

Special Colleges — 

Grant Sledlcal College, Bombay (Govern 
ment), Dean, Captain S L Bhatia, IMS 
College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Pnncipal, Mr 0 Graham Snilth, 0 ,B E 
Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Dr 'William Burns 
Chiefs’ College, Bnjkot, Principal, Mr A 
C Miller ,0 BE 

College of Science, Ahmedabad 
Law College, Bombay Principal Mr V G 
DaUl LL B( Cantab ), Bar-at-Law 


College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr M L Tannan 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr K Hewlett. 
Baffklne Institute, Bombay, Director, Major 
LAP Anderson, IMS 
Sir J S School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Director, Mr 'W E Q Solomon. 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. 

Private Professional Colleges — 

Seth G S Medical College, Bombay, Principal, 
Dr Jlvraj Mehta 

NED Civil Engineering College, Karaclil 
Law College, Poona, 

Sir LaUubhal Shah Law College, Alunedabad 
Sind CoUeglato Board’s Law College, Karachi 

Medical 

The Medical Department Is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
IMS, and Public Health In that of the 
Director of Public Health, who Is a non IMS 
Officer Civil Surgeonp stationed at each district 
headquarters are responsible lor the medical 
work of the district whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Pablio Health Four large hospitals are maintain- 
ed by the Government In Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
Increased by 300 botls in one hospital and I'O 
beds in another hospital A number of beds in the 
Bombay City had to bo closed during 1931-32 
owing to shortage off unds WcE equipped hos- 
pitals exist in all important up-country stations 
Over 3,814,816 persona including 112,604 in- 
patients are treated during the year 1930 The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for the tfeatment of Lepers 
Vaccination Is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of PuWio Health 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimnlas 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time 

Finance 

Under the Eeform Scheme of 1019 Provincial 
Finance entered on a new phase Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial flnancewas incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of thtir own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean out was made between the 
Qnances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces Such revenues as they enjov 
the Provinces enjoy In full, and in return they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years The general 
principle underlying this settlement Is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear 
These contributions have now been remitted 
The financial situation in the Presidency has 
been one of the greatest difficulty during the 
year 1931-32 There has been estimated deficit 
or nearly two crores during the two year 
including 1931-32 The difficulties have partly 
arisen on account of world factors over which 
Government has no control, but the latter is 
endeavouring to meet the situation by drastlo 
economies and retrenchment A proposal to 
raise extra taxation by imposition of a succes- 
sion dutj was rejected by the Leglalativo 
Council ' 
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BA 
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3,17,000 
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15,30,000 


ToUl 
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22 

Ciul Adminutralion 

Oenernl Administration 

2,28,10,000 

24 

Administration of Jiistleo 

74,80,000 

25 

Jabs and Convict bctticmonts 

25,01,000 

20 

Police 

1,88,98,000 

27. 

Ports and Pilotage 

11,000 

92,000 

30 
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31 
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2,01,68,000 

32 
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33, 
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34 
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35 
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Ciml FTorA* 

Es 

41 Civil Works 1.27,98,000 

42. Bombay Development Scheme 47,20,000 


Total 1,76,18,000 


Slxscellaneous 

43 Famine Eeliel and Insurance 2,00,000 

45 Snperannnatlon Allowances 

and Pensions 63,24,000 

40 Stationery and Printing 16,42,000 

47. Miscellaneous 8,69,000 


Total 89,25,000 


51 A. 61A Contribution and 
Miscellaneous adjustmeuts 
between Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments 

Expenditure In England 40,77,000 


Total Expenditure charged to 

revenue . . 16,31,73,000 


Capital Account not charged to Itevcnuc 

Bs 

65 Construction of Irrigation 

Works . 4,04,77,000 

69 Bombay Development Scheme, 

50A Capital outlay on Public 

Health . 2,08,000 

59 Capital outlay for Chll 

Works (P W) 10,29,000 

COA Other Pro\dnclal works not 

charged to Bevenue 1,000 

GOB PajTncnts of commuted 

■valne of Pensions 12,03,000 

Debts, Deposits and Ad\ances 1,88,53,000 

Total Disbursement 22,00,82,000 

Closing balance 45,12,000 

Grand Total 22,45,94,000 


Governor and President-in-Counctl 

H E Tbe Eight Hon’ble Sir Frederick Hugh 
Sykes, V 0 , Q 0 I E , Q. B.E , K 0 . B , a M.a , 
031 

Personal Staff 

Private Secy — H E Gould, C I e , i c s , J p 

Mily Secretary — ^Major H G Vanx, o s i , 
0IE,MVO,.TP 

Surgeon — Major D C Scott, o b e , k a u o 

Aides-de-Camp — Captain C E Morrison, M o , 
Leicestershire Eegt , Captain J H Cawley- 
Way, Eoyal Marines, Lieut I D Elllst, 
Eojal Navy, Lieut C E Battiscombe, 
Durham Light Infantry 

Eon Aides-de Camp — Major F Seymour- 
Wllliams, 3 (Bom ) Coy,, d 8 o , E E , 
A.FJ , Meherban Shankarrao Parashramrao 
Eamcbandra alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan 
Chief of Tamkhandl, Honorary Captain 
Meherban ilalojirao MudhoJIrao alias 
Nnna Saheb Nalk Nimhalkar, Chief 
of Phaltan , Honj Capt Kumar Shri 
Naharslnghjl of Barla , Sardar Ghulam Jilanl 
BljUkhan of Wal, Honj Capt Shaikh Tasin, 
Sardar Bahadur, I D s ii , late 110th Mah- 
ratta Light Infantry 

Co*nTnan<ian£, H E the Governor’s Bodyguard — 
Captain T 0 Crichton, M o , Hon Lleut- 
3rd Ca^aIry ((on leave 

Lieut E S Wright of the Eoyal Deccan Horse, 
(Offg) 

Indian Aide de-Camp — Eao Bahadur Lakh- 
pat Singh, 8th King George’s Own Light 
Cavalry 

Members of Council and Ministers 

The Hon Sir Gulam Husain Hldayatallah, 
Kt ,B A ,EL B , J P (General), The Hon 
Sir Govind B Pradhan, Kt (Finance), 
The Hon’ble Mr Walter Frank Hudson, B A 
0 I E , I 0 s (Eevenue) , The Hon’blo Mr 
G A Thomas 0 1 E , (Home los The Hon 


Moulii, Sir Eaduddin Alimad, Kt , Bar-at- 
Law', J p (Education), The Hon Sardar Sir 
Eustom Jchanglr Vakil, Kt (Local Self Govt ) 
and The IT on Dlwan Bahadur S T Kambll, 
(Agriculture) 

BA ,IiL B , 

The Educational portfolio Includes, among 
other subjects. Medical Administration, Pub- 
lic Health, Sanitation and Industrial De- 
velopment The Minister of Local Self-Govem- 
raent also deals with Public Works (roads 
and building) and the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment , while Forest Excise, Co operative 
Societies, Registration and some other matters 
are In charge of the Minister of Agriculture 

Sboretaetes to Goveenkent 

Chief Secretary, Revenue Department — E D 
Bell, oie,ma,b bo.iob 

Home and Ecclesiastical Department — G F. S 
Collins, JIA, OBE,IOB 

Political Department — C W A Turner, OIE 
B A I os 

Secretary, General, and Educational Departments — 
E M Maxwell, o i e , B.A (Oxon), I 0 8 , ’ 

I 

Secretary, Finance Department —GUbert Wiles, 
B A., I 0 8 

Regal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs — F w AlUson, 10 8 
Public Works Department — C M Lane 
Public Works Department, Joint Secretary— 
P L Bowers, 0 l B , MO 

MlSOEIiANEOBS APPOINTMEHT8 

Advocate-General— Sir Jamshedjl Behramjl 

Kanga, Kt , M A , LB B 

Inspector-General of Police — Sir Francis Charles 
Griffith, Kt 0 8 1, 0 B E 

Director of Public Instrubiion—B, H Beckett^ 
OA.E , I o.s 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon Sir All Mahomed Khan Dehlavl, Kt , Prmdenl 
Mr Namdeo Eknath Navle, Deputy President, 

EliKOXED MEUBKKS 


Name and olasB of Constituency 


Name of Member. 


Bombay City (North) (Non-Muhammadan) 
Urban 

Bombay City (South) (Non-Muhammadan) 
Urban 

Karachi City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Ahmedabod City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Surat City (Non -Muhammadan) Urban 
Sholapur City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Poona City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Ahmedabad District (Non-Muhammadan) 
Eural 

Broach District (Non-Muhammadan) Eural 
,Katra District (Non Muhammadan) Eural 

Panch Mahals District (Non -Muhammadan) 
Eural 

Surat District (Non-Muhammadan) Eural 


Eao Bahadur E S Asa% ale 

Mr A N Surve 

Dr M D D Gilder 

Dr Joseph Alban D 'Souza 

Dr J A Collaco 

Mr B P Wndke 

Mr Uover Eora 

Mr Pestonshah N Vakil 

Snrdnr Darar Temurns Kavasji Modi 

Mr Vishnu Ganesii Vaishnmpn% an 

Mr Lavman Eagliunath Gokhale 

Mr Sahebslnhjl Jnvansinhji 

Sir Eustomji Jehangirjl 

Mr Madhavsang Jorbhai 

Eao Saheb Bhagwnndas Girdhardas Desai 

Sir Cliaturbhai Narshibhal Patel 

Mr Manllal Harilal Mehta 

Eao Bahadur Bhimblial EanohhodJ iNaik 


Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts (Non 
Muhammadan) Eural 

Ahmednagar District (Non-Muhammadan) 
Eural 

East Khandesh District (Non-Muhammadan) 
Eural 

Naslk District (Non Muhammadan) Eural 
Poona District (Non-Muhammadan) Eural 
Satara District (Non Muhammadan) Eural 


Belgaum District (Non-Muhammadan) Eural 


Bljapur District (Non-Muhammadan) Eural 
Dhanvar District (Non-Muliammadan) Eural 


Kanara District (Non-Muhammadan) Eural 
EatnaglrlDlstrict (Non-Muhammadan) Eural 


Eastern Sind (Non-Muhammadan) Eural 
Western Sind (Non-Muliammadan) Eural 
Kollnpur District (Non-Muhammadan) Eural 
Shoaba District (Non Muhammadan) Eural 
West Khandesh District (Non-Muhammadan) 
Eural 

Bombaj Clt> (Muhammadan) Urban 


Karachi City (Muhammadan). Urban 


Mr Shankarroo Jayramrao Zunzarrao 

Mr Manohershaw Manekji Karbharl 

Mr Namdev Eknath Navle 

Eao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale 

Eao Bahadur Dongarslng Earn}! Path 

Eao Saheb Vaman Sampat Patil 

Mr Vithal Nathu Patil 

Eao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradban 

Eao Saheb Eamcnandra Vithalrao Vandekor 

Mr Gangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor 

Eao Saheb Pandurang Dnyaneshwar Kulkoml 

Khan Bahadur Dhanjlshah Bomanjee Cooper 

Mr Atmaram Bhlmaji Achrekar 

Sir Eamchondrarao Bapurao Shlnde 

Eao Bahadur 8 N Angadi 

Mr P E Chikodi 

Mr bhankarappa Bosalingappa Desai 
Diwan Bahadur Slddappa Totappa Kambll 
Mr Vishwanatharao Narayan Jog 
Mr Laxminarayan Timmanbhatta Karkl, 

Eao Bahadur Laxman Vishnu Parulekar 
Mr Vyankat Anandrav Surve 
Mr Dalumal Ellaram 
Mr Satramdas SakhawatralTolanl 
Mr Jaiau-ant Ghanashyam More 
■Jlr Narayan Nagoo Patil 
Mr Namdeorao Budhajlrao 

Mr Husenall Mahomed Eahimtulla 
Mr Gulamhussen Ibrahim Matchesivalla 
Srir Muhammad Baloch 


Ahmedabad and Surat Cities 
Urban 

Poona and Sholapur Cities 
Urban 


(Muhammadan) Mr Abdulrehman Khan Karim Khan Eesaldar 

(Muliammadnn) Klian Bahadur Abdul Latif Hall Hairat Khai 
Pathan 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, e\clud 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 141,076 square 
miles It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coast line of about 1,200 miles , on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
460 miles In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance , the ports, with the excep 
tlon of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 100 to 
about 300 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nllgirl Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency, on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the NUglris The height of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an Important effect on the rain- 
fall Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 Inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range Where the chain is low, rain- 
clouds are not checked in their westward 
course In the central table land on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excesshe The rivers, which flow from 
west to cast, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country, but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauverv are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the onlv portions of the east coast where 
agriculture la not dependent on a rainfall 
rarelv exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1921 as 42,794,165, an increase 
over the flgure of 1911 of 2 2 per cent The 
tendency has been for the more densely popu- 
lated portions of the province to increase their 
numbers w hlle the sparsely inhabited tracts have 
still further declined in density Hindus ac- 
count forB9 per cent of the population, Maho- 
medans for 7, Christians for 3, Anlmlsts fori 
The vast majority of the population is of the 
Dra vidian race and the principal Dra vidian lan- 
guages, Tamil and Telugu, are spoken by 18 and 
16 million persons respectively Of every thou- 
sand people, 410 speak Tamil, 377 speak Telugu, 
76 Malayalam, 37 Oriya, 35 Canarese and 23 
Hindustani 

Government 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system gcnerallv similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal There are associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe- 
cutiae Council in charge of the Eeseraed Sub- 
jects and three Jllnistcrs in charge of the Trans- 
ferred Subjects Jladras administration differs, 
however, in some important respects from that 
of other major provinces There is no inter 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head- 


quarters, Commissioners of Divisions being 
inknown in Madras Another feature peculiar 
to the Southern Presidency Is the manner of 
choice of the ministers Following the practice 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
liave, ever since tlie inception of the Reforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministry Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister — un- 
known In other provinces in India 

Agriculture and Industries 

The principal occupation of the province in 
agriculture engaging about 08 per cent of the 
population The principal food crops are rice, 
cholam, ragi and kambu The Industrial crops 
are cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts The 
agricultural education is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency The activities of the Agricul- 
ture Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, an 
Agricultural Middle School and tliree farm 
labourers’ schools and numerous demonstration 
farms The present course of middle school 
education does not seem to satisfy the needs of 
the ryots The institution of short practical 
courses in farm management and allied subjects 
Is under consideration Wlule paddy, which is 
the staple food of the popuintlon, occupies the 
largest cultivable area, cotton and sugarcane 
are by no means inconsiderable crops of the 
irovince and are recei'vlng close attention at the 
lands of the local agricultural authorities The 
area under cotton is estimated at 6,21,400 acres 
and, as in the case of paddy, efforts are being 
made to produce better strains of cotton suited 
to different localities by means of boUi selection 
and hybridization Side by side with an Increase 
in the area under cotton, from existing good 
staple areas, improved varieties have been 
systematically introduced A special feature 
of the agricultural activities In the Presidency 
is the largo industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of “The United Planters’ Association of South 
India,” on which are represented Coffee, ten, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts Tbe aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Rs 1,14,70,38,699 
In 1928-29 has declined to Rs 1,11,43,66,961 In 
1929-30 As in other provinces, the forest re- 
sources are exploited by Government These 
are close upon 19,000 square miles of reserved 
forests 

There are 24 cotton mills in the Presidency 
which employ 24,284 operatl^ es Minor Indus- 
trial concerns number over 120 and consist 
of oil mlllB, rope, tile works, etc Tanning 
is one of the principal industries of tbe 
Presidency, and there Is considerable export 
trade in skins and hides although hide tan- 
ners have not been doing well of late and 
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suffered from the present commercinl depression. 
The manufacturinfi activities nlilch arc at 
present under the direction of the Department 
of Industries are mainly confined to the 
production of soap The match making industry 
Is just raising its head in Madras There 
are 23 indigenous matcli fartorles run on 
cottage lines In 1927, the Council complied 
with a demand made by the mlnlstar In 
charge of Industries for funds for appointing 
a special officer to conduct an exhausthe survey 
of the existing and potential cottage Industries 
in the Presidency The Special Officer has 
concluded his survey His reports have been 
published The report of the Cottage Indus- 


provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which Is at present not 
adequately served by a convenient or well- 
equipped harbour The scheme involves 
cutting a passage througli the bar v\hlch 
lilthcrto blocked the entrance from the sea to 
an extensive backwater and bv dredging and 
reclamation, forming a sheltered harbour 
accessible and giving full protection and faci- 
lities at all seasons of the year An agreement 
lias been reached between the Government of 
Madras and the Darbars of Travancore and 
Cochin States Indicating how the work is to be 
carried out and outhning the financial arrange- 
ments necessary A trial cut was made In 1923 


tries Committee appointed at the Instance of , and the effects of the monsoon thereon were 
the Legislative Council, to examine the Special ob'crvcd Tlio results recorded were examined 
Officer’s report and to submit proposals to 1 b> a Committee of Harbour Engineers In England 
Government for an effective organisation of reported favourably on the prospects of the 
such of the Industries as deserve encouragement scheme 

has also been published forgeneral Information ' u . 

The recommendations of the Committee were [ P*® the bar 400 feet wide by 

carefully considered by Government but ow mg ' feet deep was completed on 30th J^rcb 
to financial stringenev they decided that such o ^ ^ * 

of the recommendations as Involved additional I ^ r oc ^®®*' 

e^niHture should be postponed for the present mooring °a^'“ tas I^en 

Since March 1930 the Harbour 
been In constant and regular use by all 


They have however passed orders on those orooffinff 01 ^ 
recommendations which are merely adminis- eompietea 
trative in character and do not involve addl- ‘ neen . 

tlonal expenditure The aggregate value of ' HP 

seaborne trade of the Presidency wffich was ' Inside and a berth will 

Bs 1,14,70,38,699 in 1928-29 has declined to ivailabic for taking any ship up to 


Es 1,11.43,56,961 In 1029-30 As In other 
provinces, the forest resources are exploited by 
Government There are close upon 19,000 square 
miles of reserved forests 


Edocation 


of 


700 feet long and 30 feet draught 

Proposals arc being formulated for the next 
stage of the works which Include the construc- 
tion of deep water Jetties with railway 
connections, construction of godowns and 
I transit sheds, tho installation of rapid handling 
I cranes and other transport facilities Tliese 
Improvements are to be made on the new recla- 
mation of which 176 acres have been formed 
already by dredging from the harbour It is 
Intended to connect this to the main land bv a 
railway bridge across the backwater Eeclama- 
tlon Is still in progress and when completed It 


The Presidency’s record in the sphere 
education has been one of continuous progress 
There are at present about 66,000 public Insti- 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and professional colleges, their total 

strength being about 2,729,000 Special efforts 

are being made to provide education for boys ' vrtU provide sulSicient space for about 20 or 30 
belonging to the Depressed Classes The large vessels to load or unload at the same time 
Council yjassed a resolution In the year 1927 at I The Shoranur-Emakulam llncis being convertexi 
the Instance of a nominated member that poor I from metre to broad-gauge, and Is to be extended 
girls reading In any educational institution In I to the wharves at the reclamation Tlio 
the province — Government, local fund, Munich | possibility of providing further facilities by 
pal or aided — should be exempted from School ' carrying the metre-gauge svstem through to the 
fees In any Standard up to HI Form The total , harbour Is under investigation These devclop- 
expendlture of the province on Education Is In ments wlU enhance the utlUtv of the port to the 
the neighbourhood of Es 642 lakhs The planting and agricultural areas in that part of 
principal educational institutions In the pro- the Presidency 
vlnce are the Madras, Andhra and Annamalal I 

HffiverslHes.toePresffiencyColIege the Christian', Vizagapatam Harhoar Project 
College the Loyola College, tho Pachalyappa’sj 

College, and the Queen Mary’s College for Even more pregnant with future posslblll- 
Womcn, Madras, the St Joseph’s College, I ties b the scheme for the development of tho 
Trlchlnopoly , the Government College, ' Vlzagapatam harbour Tlie Xlragapatam 
Kumbakoniim , the Government College, ' Harbour b constructed under the control of the 
Eajamundry , the Maharaja’s College, Trlvan- , Government of India. Proposals for the dcvc- 
drum , the Agricultural College, Coimbatore , lopment of the port at thb place have been 
the Ifedlcal Colleges at Madras and Vizaga- under consideration since 1859 , but the suc- 


S atam and the 
[adras (Qulndy) 


Engineering College “at, cess of the project b bound up with the cons- 
truction of direct railway communication 
i between Vlzagapatam and the Central Pro- 
vinces , for the quantity of trade which could 
I be obtained from the littoral Itself b Insnffi- 
Tho Importance of this project lies In the fact ' cfcnt to justify the capital cipenditure which 
that a goM harbour at Cochin would lead to the I would be required In Jfay 1926 tbe Govern- 
development of a valuable hintcrbnd and ment of India declared X'liagapatam » awllB 


Cochin Harbour Scheme 
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port thereby enabling the development ol the 
port under the db-cctlons of the Central Govern- 
ment Preliminary operations commenced in 
the end of the year and were continued vigorous- 
ly in 1926 with the aid of dredgers and rook- 
breakers It is expected that the construction 
of the harbomr will take four or five years The 
surrounding hiU-sldes and adjacent areas will 
meanwhile be developed for industrial, trading 
and residential purposes 


Local Self-Government. 


Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered imder the following Acts — 


The Madras City Municipal Act, 1019 , 

The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930, and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on the 26th August 1930, provide, inter 
a/ia, for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
panohayats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the orea- 
tion of a municipal local boards service for the 
Presidency of Madras for the removal of the 
disqualification of women as such in respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of office of the President or Chairman 
on a motion of non-confidence being passed 
against him bv a prescribed majority 


2 Local bo^es are now enabled under the 
Madms ]^cal Authorities Entertainments 

entertainments giver 

within their jurisdiction. 


Irrigation 

In March 1926, the Secretary of State sane 
tioned the Cauvery Eeservoir Project, thi 
estimated cost of which amounted to £ 4i mil- 
lions The project has been framed with twe 
main objects in view The first is to Improve 
the existing fiuotuatlng water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation ol over a mlllloE 
acres, the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will it it 
estimated, add 160,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country The scheme which la 
expected to be completed in 1934 provides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery tc 
store 93,600 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomena' 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
had to bo reedsed and the revised estimate 
stands at about £ 64 millions Another import 
ant project is the Periyar project which is in- 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elec- 
tricity Taking its rise in the Western Ghats 
the ^i^cr floors Into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent- 
ed to the uater being caught and stored in the 


Travancore hlUs for being diverted towards the 
East Some throe thousand feet above sea 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 60 foot below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel tlirough the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led Into the river 
■^aigai The total quantity of water Impound- 
ed to crest level is 16,660 million cubic feet By 
this work, a ri^cr ordained by Nature to flow 
Into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating in Its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land The 
Irrigable area commanded by the Periyar sj stem 
is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres To make 
up for tills deficit. Government contemplate 
increasing the effective capacltv of the lake by 
lowering the water-shed cutting The area 
alrcadv under irrigations In the Madras Presi- 
dency totals 7 million acres Of this, over 
3 million acres are served bj petty irrigation 
works numbering about 35,000 

Electric Schemes 


The Pykara Hydro Electric Project has been 
before the Government of Madras for some j ears 
The proposal is to utilise a fall of ov er 3,000 feet 
In the Pykara River as it descends the Nilgiri 
Plateau, for the generation of electrical energy 
and its transmission for supply to the neigh- 
bouring districts vii , the Nilglrls and Coimba- 
tore At a later date it is hoped to Include 
^dras, Trlclunopoly, Madura, Salem, C.allcut, 
Cochin, Tanjore and other districts The 
Chief Engineer for Hydro Electric Development 
is of opinion that It may be possible to include 
Madras In the Pykara Supply system 

Originally it seemed that the Pykara Scheme 
must depend for part of its load on the Railways 
coming In But later, it became evident that 
the scheme would be remunerative even without 
a demand from the BaHways for power -After 
considerable discussion the Madras Government 
submitted three alternative schemes to the 
Government of India, two of which assumed 
the electrification of certain sections of the 
South Indian Railway while the third was 
Independent of the electrification of any ol 
the main lines While these proposals were 
TOfore the Government of Indm and the 
Secretary of State, the Railway Board decided 
against railway dectriflcatlon at present The 
Secretary of State has therefore sanctioned 
the third scheme which provides for a small 
railway load and coidd be used for the Mectiiflca- 
ilon of the Nilgirl Mountain Railway, in addition 
to the expected demand for Munldpal lighting, 
etc , and for power In industries Work has 
been started and the scheme is expected to be 
oompleted by the end of 1932 


The total cost of the project is estimated at 
1,26,39,900 at the beginning rising to Bs 
1,36,00,000 in the tenth year As at present 
smveyed the demand for power is estimated 
at 6,634,000 units in the first year rising to 
36,182,000 in the tenth year 


The Glen Morgan Scheme, sanctioned in 
August 1928, at a cost of about 12 lakhs has 
completed and Is now In operation It is 
auxiliary to the main Pykara scheme and will 


lie rf<'^u}<hey 
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Tl ' Illtilii 7’’ H,’i''iti' 7 ml ii'm'nl'i Act 

n 1 irh hn' lo-if- ohj'rt Ml'- Ion, rn'linliil tnMon 
rii'l p it( m iiKi' of r'rfilii 7Hn'ln p !l_loii« 
fii lov in' fit- niiir Into fore, rnrU in lt>25 

I' I'rovlJ' lor Mi> aiiiiroininioti o{ tin iiurplui 
luD'I* of Ml' ijiloivin' nt'i to :■ Ilploii/, nliica- 
Moiml nnd rlintit Mih jnirivj ra not Inrnn-l Unt 
vltli till' ohj'rti. of the IniMtiiMi-iin to whleh 
tlie3 -irc attncherl The Act h i>, h'-en Mort- 
Inp *3tlif ict'iril" Dont)t< Invlnp l/een ril'cd I 
t/j tin vnlMItt of tin Vrlltnnp einrted (mil 
Into lat\ a' -Vet >o 17 of 7'i27 The' 
nev- Vcl came Into form on 6th 7fl)niir\ l‘i2" \ 
ViiQ'lnr T'lece of I'pl-Iatlnn — a nim-ofTlclir 
71111 — ivhlfh In" nl'-'-'l a heated rontroversv Is' 
tilt Malahar TenanCf Bill, vhlcli alms to confer, 1 
Mibj'ct to certain conditions, ocenpanej rights | 
on 7anom ' tenants and actual cnltUators of 
tin «oll As tin re svas a "harp dllferfiicc of 
opinion on the \cr> principles of the BUI, the 
Oosenior silMiInld his ii^’ent and a committee 
was apfiolnt/d to RO Into the matter tlioroijRhl> 
and Its flndliiRs ha\c l/ten submitted and the 
•atne have bi tn published -n-Ith a view to receive 
objections and burr' sMons “ The rccornincnda- 
tlons of the Commltt'o were jilaccd before a 
Tlound T iblc Conf'rencc conslstlni; of the 
repre <ntatI\es’of the Jenmles, Tenants and of 
the (Joti niinent The objections and stigRcs- 
tloiis made bj the represcnbatlscs at tlie 
Conference were carcfulh considered bj tlic 
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p) 11\ 111 ( niiii'dl p ' ommendliiu to Movem- 
hk it In nml rtske 1. „l laMoii or to recommend 
'I e i.mirmn nt of India to do so to put a 
'",1 I I lln prsr'be of dedlcstlns JouiiR 
w'l 1-11 fiiiil elrl' to IllmlnlimpUs which ns 
e rails p 'lilted In exj'') Inp them to Im- 
in -,I p ir,"' e under the pn text of caste 
'Ir 'liiMnilal •■hml 71' ddl, I s 7)epnt\ 7’rcsl 
ihnto'tlii iz-Rnhlh e Council Inltolnccd a bill 
In til- I epi'iaih, (onncll on '"ith September 
I'l e /n as to rnfraiicbl'e nr frt the lands held 
li liL'in hnlilliu iJ'vadssis on condition of 
r'lm In Mill In t< inpl' « from euch condition 
111 bill wasps’ 'll Into liw on l"t 7 obrunrs 
1".''* 111! Vrt tem IsTil the a' ent of the 

'moron 12th April l'>2’' and of the Cover- 
*i"r t'Ciir-al on 1 Itli 'Ia> 1020 llnlcs lia'f 
l-'nfrinud !<» pist ilfctt to the jirosfslona 
of Mir Vrt an 1 tin riitriiirhbeni'nt of Dc'adasi 
liiains l« 11 iw In prnen-' On 21th Januarj 
10 '0 Air- MtiMiiiInk'hml Itfsii'I introiluced 
iii'ither bill In til" 7/ gl’lailse Connell with the 
nhjcrt of piitthiR an end to the dedication of 
\ oniic women and girl- not onh among Inam- 
li'ildhiR Orsaila'ls lint among Devndasis ns n 
whole Thehlllwasdlsell' id In tin Council and 
cirrulaleii to ' Hell opinion As in the merntlme 
Mrs Aiiithnial “hml lt( ddl reslRncd her member- 
shin In III" roiinrll the hi]] wais not proceeded 
silth ‘siih I qnriUl} , the fonncll aho dls'oUc-d 
I and Ml' hill laiord \ bill for tbt supnrcsslon of 
hrolln I' and of traOlc In women and Rlrls was 
Intr'iluri d In the Connell b> Mr IC B Venkata, 
raina \j\ar on Mh ‘-rptemlier 1923 and wis 
jii’s'd Into law on ilFtJanuars 1930 'Tlie 
Act received tin assi nt of the Gonvemor on 2-tth 
7 I bimrv 19 ’.(land of the Governor-General on 
26th Slnrch 1930 It 1ms not however been 
hroiiRhtlnto force jet owing to certain practical 
dl/nciiltleu An nmindinp /Vet was passed bj the 
Ir.lFlitlvi Connells on JOth October 19)1 It 
tins jft to receive the assent of the Governor 
and thr Governor General Tlie amendluR Act 
enables the 7 ocal hoard to bring the Act Into 
force In felcetcd areas and to extend It gradualy 
to other areas as circumstances permit and also 
to bring Into force such of Its provisions as may 
be practicable In anj particular area It was also 
resolved to ask Government to fix as their goal 
local prohibition of drink. In the presldencv 
within 20 V cars In pursuance of this resolution 
and of the recommendations of the Bxcise 
Advisory Committee thereon, Government have 
In 1929 saiietlon'xl a scheme of propaganda 
ugahiBtthe use of alcoholic llquorsandlntoxlcat. 
Ing drinks 
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The Madras Presidency. 


Law and Order 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 1 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne judges Theesdstlnglau provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Judges Tor 
the administration of criminal justice there arc 
20 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, Additional 
and Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordl 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates 


The administration of civil Justice is carried on 
by 20 District Judges, and 4B Subordinate Judges 
andlB4DlstilctMunslfrs In tho Presidency Town 
there are a City Civil Court consisting of one 
Judge and Small Causes Court consisting of a 
Chief Judge and two other Judges Madras is 
a litigious province and the records show one 
suit for every 77 persons The Police depart- 
ment is under ni> Inspector-General who has 
OUT deputies in four ranges of tho Presidency, 
a Superintendent being stationed at each Dis- 
trict Tlie sanctioned strength of the perma- 
nent police force is about 27,700 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Heads op Accounts 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1931-32 

HEADS OF Accounts 

Budget 

Estimates 

1931-32 

He VENUE 

Rs 

Expenditure 

Rs 

n — Taxes on Income 

5,00,000 

5 — Land Re\enue 

29,08,400 

V — Land Revenue 

7,00,08,500 

0 — Excise 

40,61,200 

0,59,300 

VI — Excise 

4,90,33,000 

7 — Stamps 

Vn — Stamps 

2,38,83,500 

8 — Forest 

41.00,600 

Vlll — ^Eorest 

66,83,400 

8A — Forest Capital outlay 

— Registration 

31,95,000 

charged to Revenue 

3,63,400 

XITI — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works 

for which Capital 

9 — Registration 

15 — Irrigation — Other Revenue 
Expenditure Financed 
from Ordinary Reve- 
nues 

80,35,700 

64,33,900 

Accounts are kept — 
Gross receipts 

0,40,900 

Xm — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 

XIV — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works 

Drainage Works for 
which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept — 
Working Expenses 

62,05,800 

for wliTch no Capi- 
tal Accounts are 
kept 

2,70.800 

10 — Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 

ment and Drainage 

XVI — Interest 

37,98,300 

Works 

19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt 

6,89,200 
04,70 300 

XVll — Administration of 

Justice 

16,00,900 

20 — Interest on otlierObligatlons 

21 — Reduction or Avoidance 

of Debt 

7,900 

30,30,000 

XVin — Jails and Convict Set- 

22 — General Administration 

2,82,94,200 

tiements 

9,45,800 

24 — Administration of Justice 

1,00,08,000 

XIX— Police 

5,42,700 

25 — Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

29,27,000 

XX — Ports and Pilotage 


20— Police 

27 — Ports and Pilotage 

1,70,40,400 

28,800 

XXI — Education 

7,31,900 

80 — Scientific Departments 

2,70,800 

XXn— Medical 

8,74,200 

30 A — Hydro-Electric Schemes — 
WorMnu Expenses 

32,400 

XXm — Public Health 

1,71,000 

31 — Education , 

2,04,77,300 

XXIV — Agriculture 

2.89,200 

32— Medical ' 

33 — Public Health 

04,76,000 

81,11,700 

XXV — Industries 

7,03,600 

34 — Agriculture 

45,04,900 

XXn — Miscellaneous Depart- 

82,97,800 

35 — Industries 

37 — Mlsceiianeous Departments 

21,14,900 

70.81,200 

ments 

41— Civil Works 

2,28,08,700 

XXX— Ch 11 IVorks 

£8,30,100 

43 — ^Famine 

1,00,000 

XXXA — ^H ydroElectrlc 


45 — Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 

71,22,400 

scheme s — Gross 
Receipts 

32,400 

45A — Commuted value of pen- 
sions financed from 

X XXn — ^Transfers from tho 


ordinarv Revenues 

8,01,000 

Pamlnc Relief Fund 

37,000 

40 — Stationery and Printing 

23.57,000 

XXXirr — ^Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation 

3,12,400 

47 — MisceUaneous 

Total — Expenditure 
Charged to Revenue 

4,21,000 

18,22,12,300 


The Madias Ptcstdcncy 
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Heaps or Iccorvrs. 

1 

Budget 

/‘'tlrnafos, 

32 

El VI M } —contd 

E* 

XXXIA — Statloncn and I’niit 
Ing 

1, 50,400 

XX\\ — Miscellaneous 

11,50,300 

(n) lotal — Eexenue 

18,20,00,500 

ErciiPTs 1 


Eexenue (from Slafcmciit A) 1 

Evccs^of EcNcnucoNcr Expcndl- ^ 
turc 

13,20,00,500 

7,57,200 

Loans pud advances b> Provincial 
Government , 

, 44,42,400 

Advances from the Provincial 
Loins Z und, GoTtmment of 
India 

47,00,000 

Suspense 

1,00,40,000 

Subventions from Central Eoad 
Development Account 

12,35,000 

Depredation 1 unds ] 

1,02,700 

Famine Ecllcf Fund 

2,88.100 

Appropriations for Ecductlon or 
Avoidance of Debt 

30,30,000 

Total— Eecelpts 

20,77,74,000 

Opening /Famine Eellef Fund 
Balance /General Balances 

52,44,228 

3,38,18,499 

Grand Total 

24.08,36,727 


Heads of Accounts 

Budget 

Estimate! 

1031-32. 

Disnursi jiEXTS 

Es 

Lvpcnilltnrc (from Statement B ) 

18,22,12,300 

Excess of Exi'cndlturo over 
Eevenuo 

r)2yV — Capital outlay on Forests 

13,200 

55 — Construction of Irrigation, 
Xavlgatlon, l/mbank- 
ment and Drainage 

M orks 

91,45,000 

50C — Cipital outlaj on Indus- 
trial Development 

2,21,300 

5S — CapILal outlay on Hjdro- 
Llcctrlc Schemes 

07,19,500 

00 — Civ 11 \\ orks — not charged 
to Eevenuo 

OOB — Pavinent of commuted 
value of Pensions 

—1,41,900 

Total 

1,69,67,100 

Loans and Advances bj Prov Inclal 
Government 

43,43,600 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India 

30,36,000 

Suspense 

1,09,40,000 

Subventions from Central Eoad 
Development Account 

19,50,000 

Depreciation I unds 

66.600 

Famine Ecllcf Fund 

37,000 

Total — Disbursements 

21,85,42,000 

Closing I Famine Eellef Fund 

54,95,628 

Balance 1 General Balances 

2,27,98,499 

Grand Total 

24,08,36,727 


Governor 

His Excellency It Col the Eight Hon Sir 
George Frederick Stanley, p 0 G 0 i E , a 0 

Personal Staff 

Private Secretary, A D Cromblc, l 0 8 

Military Secy , llajor L Bootle-Wllbraham, M 0 

Surgeon, Major JD P Johnstone, 0 1 E , ODE 
R A M C (Ectd ) 

Aides-de-Camp, Capt Sir Charles Buchanan, 
Bart Capt E F Crastcr, Capt A W A 
Smith and Capt Goschen 

Indian Axde-de-Camp, Elsaldar Sher Bahadur 
Khan 

Commandant, H E the Governor’s Body Guard, 
Capt H 0 Jlostyn-Owen 

Members of Council 

The Hon Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman 
Sahib Bahadur 

The Hon Dewan Bahadur Sir II Krishnan Kair 

The Hon Mr A Y G Campbell, C s l , 0 i e , 
03 , E , V D I 0 s 

The Hon Mr H G Stokes, csi., oie,ios 


Ministers 

The Hon Dewan Bahadur B Munuswamy Kaldo 
(Local Self-Government, Eellglous Endow- 
ments and Public Health) 

The Hon Mr P T Eajan (Development, Public 
Works and Kcglstratlon ) 

The Hon Dewan Bahadur S Kumaraswamy 
Eeddlar (Education and Excise) 

Secretaries to goveenmekt 
Chief Secretary, G T H Bracken, 0 i e , i 0 8 
Secretary, Finance Department, H M Wood, l 0 8 
Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
E Conran Smith, 0 l E , 1 0 8 
Secretary, Public Worls and Labour Departments, 
A G Leach, i 0 s 

Secretary to Government, Development Depart- 
ment, S V Eamamurtl, l 0 s 

MISOELEANEOES APPOINTMEKTE 
Director of Public Instruction, Elchaid Llttlehal- 
les u A (on deputation) Eobert George 
Grieve, Ji A , 0 i e (OJfg ) 
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The Madras Presidency. 


Inspeclor-Oeneral of Police, 0 B Cimnlnglinin, 
0 s I. 

Surgeon-Ocneral, Major General Cutlibcrt 
Sprawson, C i E > I M s (on lea^e), Lt -Col R 
G G Crolj , I M 8 

Director of Public Health, Lt -Colonel A J H 
Russell, H k ,U D^I M 8 

Accountant-General, L B Ward 

Intpector-Oeneral of Prisons, Lt -Colonel G W 
Maconachle, i u s 

Postmaster-General, H M Richardson 

Collector of Customs, C R AYatklns, o i e 

Commissioner of Excise, E E Xhomns, oj E , 
10 8 

Inspector-General of RegMration, Rao Bahadur 
B V Sri Harl Rao Nayndu 

Director, Kodaiianal and Madras Observatories 
T Royds, D So ■ A L Narayan, mjl, , P sc 


Major-General 'WilllaiD Mcdows . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeloy, Bart . . . . 1792 

Lord Hobart . . . 1794 

Major-General George Harris (.Acting) 1798 

Lord Clive ... . . 1799 

Lord IVlUlam Cavendish Bentlnck . 1803 

William Petrie (Actrng) .. 1807 

81r George Hllaro Barlow, Bart , K B 1807 

Lieut -General the Hon. John Ahcr- 18l3 
cromby 

Che Right Hon Hugh Elliot . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 

K 0 B Died 6 July, 1827 
Henrv SuUlvnn Groome (Acltng) .. 1827 

Stephen Rumbold Lushlngton 1822 

Lieut -General Sir Frederick Adam, K 0 B 1832 

George Edward Russeil (Acting) . 1837 

Lord Elphlnstone, a 0 H , P O . 1837 


Lieut -General the Marquess ol Tweed- 1842 
dale, KT , 0 B 


Supdt , Govt Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, Dr P ( 
H Gravely ' 

Director of Agriculture, G R Hllson (on leave) 
Rao Bahadur D Ananda Rao (In charge ) 
Director of Fisheries, Dr B Sundara Raj 
Chief Conservator of Forests, R D Richmond 


Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St George in Madras. 


William Gyflord .. .. 


1684 

Elibu Vale 


1687 

Nathaniel Higglnson 


1692 

Thomas Pitt 


1098 

Gulston Addison , 


1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct , 1709 


Edmund Montague (Acting) 

• » 

1707 

William Iraser (Acting) 


1704 

Edward Harrison 

• • 

1719 

Joseph Collet 


1719 

Francis Hastings ( Acting) 

« 

1720 

Nathaniel Elwlck 


1721 

James Macrae , 

« 

1725 

George Morton PIU 


1730 

Richard Benyou 


1735 

Nicholas Morse 


1744 

John fllnde 

• • • 


Charles Floyer 


1747 

Thomas Saunders 


1750 

George Plgot 


1765 

Robert Palk 


1703 

Charles Bounihlcr 


1767 

Joslas DnPre 

• • 

1770 

Alexauaer Wyucb 

« • 

1773 

Lord Plgot (Suspended) 

«• 

1776 

George Stratton 


1770 

John Wliltchlll (Acting) 


1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Burt 

« 

1778 

John Wliltchlll (Acting) 

1 • * 

1780 

Charles Smith (Acting) 


1780 

Lora iMacurtney, K B 


1781 

Governors of Madras. 


Lord Macartney, K B. 


1785 

Alexander Davidson (Acl-ng) 


1785 

Major-General blr Archibald Campocll K B 

1780 

Tobn Hollond (Acting) 


1780 

Edward J- Hollond (Acting) 

f r 

1700 


Henry Dickinson (Acting) , 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon Sir 1848 
Henry Pottlnger, Bart , o o n 
Daniel Eliott (Acting) . .. 1864 

Lord Harris . 1854 

31r Charles Edward Trevelyan, K 0 B 1859 

William Ambrose Morehcad (Acting) 180U 

Sir Henry George Ward, G o 51 Q 1800 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1800 
M’llliam Ambrose Morehead (Acting) 1800 

Sir William Thomas Denlson.K 0 B .. 1801 
Acting Viceroy, 1803 to 1804 
Edward Maltby (Acting) . .. 1803 

Lord Napier olMerchlstouu, KT (o) .. 1860 

Acting Viceroy 

Alexander John A rbuthnot, 0 8 I (Acting) 1872 
Lord Hobart . 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1876 
William Rose Robinson, C 8 1 (Acting) . 1876 
The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 1376 
The Right Hon W P Adam 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hndleston (Acting) .. 1881 

The Right Hon M B Grant Dufl . 1881 

The Right Hon l^bert Bourke, p o . 1880 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation;) 

John Henry Garstln, osi (Acting) ., 1890 

Baron Wenlook . .. 1891 

Sir Arthur Ellbank Havelock, G o U Q . 1890 

Baron AmpthUl . 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1904 

James Thomson, 0 8 I (Acting) . .. 1900 

Gabriel Stokes, o 8 i (Acting) 1000 


Hon Sir Arthur lawley. K c M 0 , o 0 I B 1900 
Sir Thomas David Glbson-Carmlchael, 1911 
Bart , B 0 M G , G 0 I E (6) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 1012 
Sir Murray Hammlck, K 0 8 I , o i K 1912 
(Acting) 

Right Hon Baron Pentland, P o , G 0 i K 1012 
Baron WUllngdon . , .. 1018 

Lord Qoschen . 1024 

Right Hon’ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanley, Q 0 J E . . 1020 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrlok 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carrol- 
cliael of Sldrllng 
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The Madras Legislative Council, 


Elected Memders — (conld ) 


D V Narasinihaswaiiii 
V P Narayanan Nambiyar 
Eao Bahadur T M Narajanaswami PUlai 
Bao Bahadur 0 Natcsa Mudahyar 
B M Palat 

Bao Bahadur A T Pannlrsch am 
C B Parthasarathi Ayyangar 
Srhnan 51 G Patnait. Slahasayo 
Bao Bahadur Sir A P Patro, K.t 
K Pattabhiramaj’ya 
B Pockcr Sahib Bahadur 
Sri Bavu Swetachailapathi Eamakrishna 
Banga Bao, Baja of Bohbili 
Baja Sri Bamachandra SXarda Baja Deo 
Garu, Baja of BalUlvotc 
Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapathi 
Naraj'ana Deo, Baja of Parlakhnedi 
P K Bamachandra Padayaclii 
A Bamakrislina BeddI 
Bao Bahadur T A. Bamalingam Chefctijar 
K P Baman klenon 
T S Bamaswami Ayyar 
V 51 Bamaswami Mudalijar 
A Banganatha 5Iudailj'ar 
G Banganatha Sludahyar 
51 D T Banganatha 5Iudaiiyar 
H B Bangaswami Beddh 
Dlwan Bahadur C S Batnasabapathi 
5Iudaliyar 

Sami Venkataohalam Chetti 
C Saty anarayana Choudan 
B P Sesha Beddi 


A B Shetty 

Gadc Simhnclialam Garu 

K Singam Ayj'angnr 

K S Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar 

5r S Sreshta 

T C Srinivasa Ayyangar 

Dr P Subbamyan 

U C Subrahmania Bhatt 

T Sundara Eao Nayaidu 

KJian Sahib, Syed Tajudin Sahib Bahadur 

Thomas Daniel 

51 Vedachala 5Iudnllynr 

K B Veukntarnma Ayyar 

Bao Saliib Badeti Venkatammayy'a 

Bao Bahadur B K Venugopal Nayudu 

W E Winter 

Iviinn Bahadur Yaliya All Sahib Bahadur 
Yakub Hasan Sahib Baliadur 
T Y K Kama Baja Pandia Nayakar, 
Zamindar of Bodinay akanur. 

Shn Vyricherla Narayana Gajapatl Baju, 
Zamindar of Cliemudu 
Baja Jaga Vccra Eama Kumara Venkates- 
wara Ettappa Nay akar Ayyan, Zamindar 
ol Ettayapumm 
Zamindar of Kirlampudi 
SriBaia Bairo Enmakrishua Banga Bao 
K C 51 Venkata chala Eeddiyar, Zamindar 
of 5Ilnampalli 

5Iirzapurum Bajagaru alts Venkataramay- 
ya Appa Eao Bahadui Garu, Zamindar 
of 5Iirzopuram 


Nominated SIembees 


5Irs K Alamelumanga Thayarammal 
V T Arasu 
C Basu Dev 
A Y Bhanaji Bao 
51 Devadason 

Eao Sahib V Dharmalingam PlUal 
E Eoulkes 
H 51 Hood, 10 8 
H 51 Jagannatham 
Eao Sahib D Krishnamurthl 
C Krishnan 

Diwan Bahadur Alladi Krlshnaswaml 
Ayyar 

5Iadhusoodhanan Thangal 

Eao Sahib V I yiunlswaml PlIiaL 


Subadar-klajor S A Nanjappa Bahadur 
G B Premayya 
P V Bajagojiala PiUal 
Pandit Ganala Eamamurti 
S V Bamamurthi, 10 8 
N Siva Baj 
E Conran Smith, I o s 
W P A Soundara Pandian 
Bao Bahadur B Srlnivasan 
G Srlramulu 

Bao Sahib P Subrahmanlam Chetti 
A S Swami Sahajanandha 
J A Thome, i o s 
GBP Tottenham, l o 8 
V, G, Vasudeva PUlaL 
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Imlufilrlcs 

Acconllnr to tli’’ Ti turns of llm (Irnsns of 
104 1 nf irlj J7 inllllonK or ovrr 77 j>"r tent of tin 
7(11101 lUon A’ rhe tin Ir fUfijiortfroiii pa’liirt nnd 
s^rlculturt, and of tin *0 morn tlinn 10} millions 
nri ciilihator*, nml morn Ilian Ai millions fnrni 
I'riants nnd fliM hlnnirnni 'J lin nrea under 
Jute In 1011 Is (i*lltnnt/d nt 1,014,700 arna 
n^alnsl ’,0 44)00 In 10 'O Hxunnl Is tlio most 
Important rlcc-firoduclnR area in Nortliem India, 
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(In t'dftl n, , rr, ii< \nlii(' (Pdinlnt, l>j about 
I'r nr. A i ororrs, to jn 1,74 n crori n, as np i- 
lint lift 4 '.K 'i7 rto). h In tin jiriftloitR jcir 
I III- )" l barl ussdin to tin aoito depresslnn In 
lln ftftorld tndi InP nslllod In Jliiipal bj tlic 
|Hilli|i ftl inoM nn nt for tin bojrolL of fortlpn, 
Kinl morn iiijH I Inll5 J'rltlKb poods 

\« n ri suit of lln depression tlio Port 
< oiiinil' .loni rn bad to bainllo tonnapo ublcli 
uaspi'H than In the prcsloiia jear bj about 
44 IiililiH 

In tin fnrripii trade, as (llnllnct from the 
(oastlnp Irnip, tin total npprepated to onift 
Its 1,-lu lOoron sns apalnstlls 2,20 70 crorcs In 
lln pre\ Ions j ear Tills fnlllnp oil uas due to tlic 
salin of Imports reredlnp from Jls 80 20 crorcs 
to its 02 UI rrorcs, and that of exports from 
its 1, H 58 crorcs to Its 87 tO crorcs 

Imports — 'i he decline In Imports svas duo to 
a h( ccrc contraction In business under jiraottcally 
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all the important items comprised in this trade bangles from Bs 20 87 lakhs to Es 11 33 lakhs 
The details of some of the most important items and of beads and false pearls from Bs 12 04 lakh: 
are given below — to Bs 6 28 lakhs There was also a conslderahli 

drop In the value of imports of bottles and phlali 
Durmg the year under review, although the from Bs 14 01 lakhs to Bs 10,47 lakhs, anc 
prices quoted wete the Ion cst ever recorded, the of glass iwirts of lamps from Bs 6 84 laklis h 
Unports of sugar, declined by about 41,000 tons Bs 3 49 laklis Imports of earthenware anc 
in quantity and b\ Bs 2,01 40 laklis in value, the porcelain ware also dropped The decline ii 
net receipts amounted to 320,083 tons in quantitv machinery and mill work imports was furthei 
and Bs 3,58 12 lakhs in Aalue This falling off accelerated during the jear The total Import 
was due to the reluctance of dealers to Import receded by Bs 1,38 50 lakhs, from Bs 0,09 2! 
more than their actual requirements In view of ‘aklis to Bs 6,30 93 lakhs While the Imports o: 
the uncertain position of the trade Though the electrical machinery impro^cd br about Bs 19 7f 
imports of salt Improved In quantity from 653 80 jaklis, imports of prime mo\ ors fell off byBs 31 7f 
tons to 602,031 tons, the value, due to loner lakhs and of other industrial machnery bj 
prices, declined from Bs 1,24 76 lakhs to Bs 1,26 31 lakhs The value of machinerj pertain' 
Es 01,05 13 lakhs This rise in the quantitj mg practically to all the principal Indusrles alsc 
was due largely to increased supplies bj declined hcasdly, the most noticeable amongst 
Italian East Africa, Egiiit (Port Said) and them being jute mill machinery, nhlch dropped 
Germany There was shrinkage in the supplcis by about Bs 61 27 lakhs from Bs 1,42 65 lakhs tc 
by Aden, Spain and the United Kingdom, the Bs 81 28 laklis Imports of belting also dropped 
decline in the case of the last named oountrj by about Bs 9 14 laklis Imports of paper mill 
being from 76,864 tons to 36,716 tons A striking and sugar machinerj', hone^er, improved from 
feature of this trade U’as that for the first time a Bs 5 93 laklis and Bs 6 44 lakhs to Bs 6 82 
conslmment of 29,160 tons of salt was received lakhs and Bs 12 45 laklis The United Klng- 
fromlUsHAfum, a port In Africa (Italian Somali dom was again the principal supplier though 
Coast) which found a ready market Imports of her supplies declined by about Es 1,41 08 lakhs 
tobacco, as a direct result of the boycott move Owing to high protective duties imports of Iron 
ment declined from 4,434,295 lbs ^alucd at and steel and manufactures thereof declined 
Bs 1,20,96 lakhs, to 1,552,674 lbs valued at in \alue from Bs 6,61 68 lakhs to Bs. 3,40 49 
Bs 63 46 lakhs The United Kingdom was agahi lakhs The United Kingdom was the greatest 
the principal participator in this trade by supplj sufferer, the lalue of her evports declining 
Ing 87 per cent of the total cigarettes imported from Bs 4,80 31 lakhs to Es 2,35 73 lakhs 
Due to a falling off in the imports of kerosene oU The imports of metals and ores alo declined 
from the United States, Persia, and Borneo, and in value from Bs 2,41 26 lakhs to Bs 1,69 86 
petrol, benzine and benzol from Burma, the total laklis The trade in paper and paste boards 
imports ofmineral oil contracted £roml39186,301 also fared badly declining in ^aluc from 
gallons valued at Bs 8,65,06 laklis to 122,611,631 Bs 1,2110 lakhs to Bs 87 10 lakhs In this 
gallons valued at Bs 7,23 41 laklis In spite of trade too the United Kingdom suffered most, 
this contraction, supplies of kerosine oil from her supplies falling by a drop of 49 323 cwts 
Azerbaijan improved from 7,631,176 gallons to Of all the items comprising Bengal’s foreign 
13,792,204 gallons, and those of lubricating and trade, the trade in cotton goods received the 
batching oil from the United States from greatest set back The value of the whole 
8,913,496 gallons to 13,288,289 gallons Imports trade, which Is the lowest on record, amoun- 
of petroleum, due to the development of motor ted to Bs 8,65 08 laklis only, as against 

transport, also improved from 1,433,915 gallons Bs 23,13 89 laklis in the previous year, 

valued at Bs 9 41 lakhs to 3,228,780 gallons Bs 24,10 20 lakhs In 1928 29, and Es 28,10 81 
valued at Bs 20 09 lakhs There was also a laklis in 1927-28 This falling off was due to 
considerable shrinkage in the value of imports of a heavy decline in the imports of cotton ptece 
motor vehicles and parts thereof from Bs 3,62 04 goods from Bs 20,10 73 lakhs toBs 6,8012 
lakhs to Bs 1,14 25 lakhs, and In those of tyres, lakhs This unusual’ drop in the trade was 

fromBs 35 86 lakhs, to Bs 27 69 laklis, and tubes, duo dlrecth to the world trade depression 

from Bs 6,85 lakhs to Bs 4 67 laklis The de- and indirectly to the boycott movement In 
Cline In the value of motor vehicles, etc , was due India and the inflated tariff duties Owing to 
to the Imports of motor oars (including tavi cabs) the boycott movement being directed particular- 
falling from 3,229 to 3,080 in spite of this ly against British goods, imports from the United 
falling off, unports of motor cars improved from Kingdom declined in value from Bs 14,32 06 
678 valued at Bs 10 34 lakhs to 762 valued at lakhs to Bs 4 08 51 laklis Imports from Japan 
Bs 12 99 lakhs Imports of motor cycles, most also fell, though less heav Uy from Es 5,31 2 lakhs 
of which came as usual from the United Kingdom, to Bs 2,56 94 lakhs Imports of cotton twist 
also declined from 643 valued at Bs 3 59 lakhs to and jams also dropped in value from Bs 1,48 57 
4 83 valued at Bs 2 68 lakhs The trade in drugs, lakhs to Bs 92 45 lakhs Tills decline in the 
medicines and chemicals did not fare any better, value was due to a considerable shrinkage in 

declining under all heads eveept camphor and Imports, due mainly to the bovcott movement of 
bleaching materials, the total v alue ag^egating finer counts of yams from the' United Kingdom, 

to about Bs 1,66 78 lakhs as against Bs 1,93,02 whose supplies contracted in value from Jts 67 22 

laklis in the previous vear The United King lakhs to Bs 20 65 lakhs Imports of coarse 
dom was, as usual, the principal participator In qualities of yard from China and Japan, however, 
this trade, her total supplies covering about 51 Improved to some extent Imports of woollen 
percent of the total imports Imports of all goods also declined In value from Bs 84 02 lakhs 
Linds of glassware and earthenware also dropped to Bs 66 09 lakhs In this case too the United 
heavllj from Bs 92 16 lakhs to Bs^OO 08 lakhs. Kingdom suffered most, the actual -value of her 
due malnlv to a contraction in the imports of supplies amounted to Bs 12 67 lakhs against 
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ruling Aery lou throughout the vo ir shr<«iK still 
loirer in proportion, the total aggregating to onlj 
Ha 44,30 94 fahlis agnin‘;t a comparativclj modc-^t 
total of last jeai, viz , It '<.77,00,93 lakha Till"' 
rtecUue uas niainlj due to a ‘<hiinkagt m tin 
lAports of ran ]ule Iioin 4,293,240 liahs to 
'!, !01 ,704 hales in quantite and from Its 25,78 39 
lakhs to Ks 12,40 35 laklisiu value Tins bharji 
decline in the value Avas duo to the 
prices of jute ruling verj Ioav, a hale of first 
marks fetched on an average Bs 37-1-2 against 
Its 69-14-6 in the previous year Butin spite of 
this lOAV level of the prices imports of ran jute 
into Calcutta declined to 85 1 laklis of baits 
against 90 9 lakhs of bales In tlio prcAious jear 
As a result of this the collection of jute cess foi 
the Calcutta Iinproi oment Trust Avas seriously 
affected, the net amoimt coming up to Its 10 24 
lakhs onlj ns against Us 13 78 Inklis In the 
previous year As a result of this coUnpse the 
cultivators Avere seriously affected OAving to 
the loAT leA el of the prices they Avere compelled to 
sell their produce at a price AVhlch, in most of the 
cases, did not cover eA en the costj of the produc- 
tion As regards manufactured goods, shipments 
of gunuA bags dechued fiom 497,700 tons valued 
at Its 21,84 69 lakhs to 410,020 tons a nlucd at 
Its 14,68,83 lakhs, and those of gunny cloth from 
1,050,062,624 yards, valued atlls 29,68 37 lakhs to 
1,270,613,405 vards valued at Es 16,86 92 Inklis 
The decline in both tlicse cases Avns the direct 
outcome of less demands from tlie countries due 
to tlic trade depression As a result of this there 
Ai as a huge accumulation of stocks in the jute ralUs 
and the prices came down in consequence To 
ease the situation the jute mills coming imder the 
Indian Jute Mills Association restricted the 
Avorklug of the mills as noted at the outset, but 
this did not have the desired effect The trade 
In djeiug and tanning substances, but for a 
slight drop In the shipments of myrobalans, Ai’as 
maintained at the practically same level as In the 
last j ear, the total shipments being 22,672 tons 
against 22,953 tons in the previous jear The 
United Kingdom Improved her purchases under 
most of the items comprising this trade Of the 
articles of minor importance, but for the improve- 
ments under manures and paraffin avaa., exports 
declined under all the heads, and most notlceablj 
under AvooUen manufactures, fruits and Aegc- 
tables, spices, tobacco and provisions 

Trade of Chittagong — Chittagong Is the 
onlj other foreign trade port in Bengal During 
the year the total value of Imports into this port 
from the foreign trading countries amormted to 
Es 1,34 79 lakhs only against Es 2,00 90 laklis In 
the preAtous a ear The exports from this port 
to those countries also shrank from Es 0,04 48 
laklistoEs 6,69 93 lakhs The decline in both the 
cases Avasdue to the Aiorld trade depression and 
also m some measure, to tlie political upheaval 
in India The decline on the irnport side Aiasdue 
malnlA to a falling off in the imports imder all 
the principal heads of merchandise and more 
partlcularlA under metals, from Es 92 22 lakhs to 
Es 45 05 lakhs, machinery, fromEs 64 12 lakhs 
to Es 27 98 lakhs , cotton goods from Es 11 42 
lakhs to Es 4 54 lakhs The onlj commodities 
to shOAA sllglit ImproA emenf s Averi, tea clicsts and 
"alts, the former rising from Es 8 86 laklis to 
Es 10 37 laklis, and the latter Irom Es 10 58 laklis 


to Es 11 13 1 ilvlib On the txpoit side, tta anil 
raAV jute A\cro the most affected, Ihc fomirr 
receding from Es 4,90 05 lakhs to Es 4,75 20 
laklis, and the latter from Es 1,31 14 lakhs to 
Us Jimiikhs 9h( United Kingdom Aias, as 
ii''U il till pilni qul jiartieliialoi in this trade, and 
ibsoiliod iboul 75 ]iei rent oftlu lolal 

Coasting Trade of Bengal — 'I he total 
coasting trade of Cakutta Ailth otlur maritime 
proAlnces and iiOn-Brltish ports also declined 
considcrabh Inaalue, from Es 31,80 IS lakhs to 
Es 20,50 02 lakhs On the import side the 
decline on the total A\as from Es 18,60 39 lakhs [ 
toEs 15,40 02 lakhs 'J'hc a\ hole of this loss avis ; 
hotiio practlcallj bj Eunna,and the slight losses, 
which the uon-Brftlsh Indian jmrts and other 
Indian ports sustained Aiere aota nenrlj neutral 
ised bj the gains of BombaA , Sind and Madras j 
On the export side, the total trade amounted, In i 
Aaluc, from Es 13,88 70 lakhs to Es 11,19 00 
laklis The decline Ai as nialnh the outcome of less I 
exports to all the ports and partlcularlA to Burma, j 
AAhich contracted from Es 8,03 28 lakhs to j 
Es 0,70 82 lakhs The other decreases of note i 
were in the cases of Bonihaj from Es 2,30 04 i 
lakhs to Es 1,00 47 lakhs and of non-BrItisli , 
Indian ports from Es 28 48 laklis to Es 17 14 | 
lakhs 

Administration 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
dates from January 1 921 In 1912 the Govern 
Dient ol the ProAince underwent an important 
change, Avhen, in accordance AVlth the Proclama 
tlon of His Majesty the King Emperor at Delhi, 
the ProAdnee was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Govemor-ln- 
CouDcil, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay In 1921, 
under the Beform Scheme, the local Govern- 
ment was reconstituted, certain of the depart- 
ments being placed under the control of 
Ministers appointed from among elected 
members of the Legislative Council There are 
normally four members of the Executive Council 
who are In charge of the “ reserved subjects," 
and three Ministers, who are In charge of the 
" transferred subject ” 

Bengal Is administered by five Commlselonera, 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur- 
dwan, Rajshahl, Dacca and Chittagong The unit 
of administration is the District Magistrate and 
OnllertoT As Collector he supervises tlie In- 
gathering of the revenue and is the head of all 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he Is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice In the dis- 
trict The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate Is the Divisional Commissioner Com 
oaissloners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the GovemmenL 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Eevenue in Cal 
cutta, in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government 

Justice 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists ol the 
ChIo4 Justice who is a l^rrister and 10 Puisne 
Judges including one additional judge who 
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■<ro B-vn-Mcrf, CU llLnii* or Vnktl* Brlnvf the 
niph Coirt nro the District nnd \ihll»lnnnl 
Jedpf’, the ‘^nwll Cnii'r<5 Court nm) ‘tTihnr 
riln'^t' Judrts nntl 'Iiin'iC” 0( tlic”’ 
o'heer?, the r>l‘Iilct ^Tlll \rtilii!oml tiider'’ nnil 
a ce-tiln ntimhrr o' ‘iiho'illmte Judcr'i nrr nl'^ 
"ndoneJ rthl) llie powfii n{ n Crltnl.nl Cotlti 
r'hlle the rennlnrlrT h-i\e jorl'dirtlon In Cl\ll 
imt'e" r.nlv Crliulnt Jii'tlrr 1° n>ltnln'‘;tercd 
t'\ tlie ntcli Court, tlic Courts ol hr-'-lon nutl tlic 
tourl« n{ ttip \nriniii rln"-t« ot lluqhlritix 
Od it ' ippellite ‘ido, the Ulqli Court tll'poaea oi 
pppmis trcni the order of n Court of ''("-Ion, nnd 
It nl'o confinn", niodhles or "vniinls sentence' 
of (leotli pot'cd In ‘-c^lnn' Court' Colcutto 
la' 'I’C rroddenea ^'oclf.i-ite* 

includlncone emt>'irar' Additonnl Mfiqlutntc 
In r]nrf.eof (he TrofTic f ourt nnd the (idldren 
Court It In' 'll o tiro Munir inl Mncl'irntcp 
md al'-o 0 nuinhcr of Ifonororv MnclPlratc' 
and 11 po"c='e" a Court of 'iinall Caufc' 
vrllli Tudqea vrho dispose of ca'C' ot Hie tin" 
ttir.t a-e usual!' heard In County Courts Ir 
Enchni! 

In nddillon a eunihcrof Union nenclicp and 
Courts liave b' I n c'talill-hed In pcicctcd rural 
areas for the dl po at b\ hnnorata ngenej of 
pett' erlintnal case" nnd civil disputes 

Local Self-Got ernraent 

liv Uencal Act III of 1831 vThlch rcuulalC' 
inuniclfial bodies In the Interior and its sub 
' sequent aracndnicnts the powers of Commls 
sloncrs of municipalities have been Incicascd and 
the elective franchise ha« bccneitcndcd Munt 

- clpal expenditure now comprises a larqc nutnbci 

- of object', Inclndlnc vcterlnarv’ Institutions 
cmplov-ment of Health Offlccm and Sanitary 
In'pcctors and tuc training and employment ol 

- female mtdical practitioner' TliC Comrols'lon- 

- era also have large powers In regard to the wafer 
Eupplv and the regulation of bulId'ngE The 
municipal Government of Calcutta Is governed 
by Act III of lOK This Act, which re- 
placed Act HI of 1899, makes the Corporation 

^ paramount In matters relating to municipal 
adtiiinl-lrallon Tht Act provides for the 
appointment of a ^fa}o^, who replaces the 
Chairman of the old Act, a Deputy JIavor, 
an Fxccntlve Offletr, and Deputy Exccutivt 
Officers, all elected by the Corporation 'The 
appointment of the Chief Executive Offlea 
, la subject to the approval of Government 
The total number of councillors Is 85, with 
I 5 aldermen, dected hvihc councillors Ten 
! of the councniors are nominated by Ooveru- 
„ ment. and by the general or special constl 
' tucncles There are separate constituencies for 
Mahommedans In older to Improve the 
, f- Insanitary and congested areas of the city, 
the Cnlcutfa Improvement Trust has been < re- 
nted with extensive powers In the mofus'll. 
District nnd Local Boards exercise considerable 
powers. With regard to Public Works, Education 
' ^ and Medical relief and Union Committees have 
been formed which deal for the most part with 
the control of village roads sanitation and 
water-supply 

y Bengal Act V of 1919 Introduced the 
new system of self government by a 
'jL' creation of vlllacc authorities vested with 


(he power nnd dnUc' ncccssarv for the manage 
‘ nient of village nUalra nnd entrusted 

with D'lwcrs of self-taxation. The new village 
authorllv, called the Union Board, 
replaces, (he old CliauUdarl •pnnrli'innlt and 
the Union Committee and deal with the 

village itollce, village roads, water supply 
r-anltntlnn, prlmarv rchools nnd dLspensarics 
llio Act also empowers Government to create 
out of (he memlicrs of the Union Boards, Village 
Benches and Conrts for the trial of petty 
criminal nnd civil cases arising within the 
union The Aet lias liccn extended to all 
Districts In till Prcsldcncv except Mldnapiir 
and np to M irdi 19 10 ovi r 4,000 Union Boards 
were sanctioned, o, wjilch nearly 4,300 were 
actually constituted 

Public Works 

The Public Works Department consists of 
P W and Ballwaj Dcpartnicnta and Is under 
till charge of 'yicn.tary to (lovcniincnt In the 
Department of tgriculturc and Industries, 

The P \V D deals with questions regarding 
the constnictlon of public buildings nnd roads 

The Hallway Department deals with ques- 
tions legarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several Itailwavs, the alignment of new 
lines of Hallways, and with Tramway projects 

There Is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
profc'sloD il idvLscr of Government 

Marine 

The Marino Department deals with questions 
connected with the wdfiro of seamm, the 
idinlnl'trntlon of the port of (.alcnt*^n and 
Inland navigation, including tin (ontrol ind 
ndmlnl'lntlon of Govcrnmi nt launehes ivespt 
tin police launchis, nnd the Government 
Dockyard, Nurayangnnj 

Irrlgnllon 

The Irrigation Department deals with 
Irrigation, navigation, flood protection by 
means of embankments and drainage, the latter 
Including relief from congestion of drainage by 
regulating the available supplies of water to 
suit the rcqalrcments of agriculture combined 
! with the supciy of water for Irrigation In cases 
In which a supply Is available 

Police 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Jillltary 
Police, the District Police, the Hallway Police, nnd 
the River Police. Tlic Bengal Police are under 
the control ot the Inspector General of Police, 
the present Inspector-General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service Under him are 
Deputy luspwtorg General, tor the Dacca Range, 
che Hajsliahl range, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakarganj range and 
also one Deputy InspectDr-GoneraJ In charge 
of the C I. D and the Intelligence Branch Each 
district is in charge of a Superintendent, and 
gome of the more iniporlant districts have 
an Additional Snporlntendcnt The Hallway 
Police Is divided Into three distinct charges 
each under a Superintendent The Rivet 
Police la also under a Superintendent The 
ijxdrt comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
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Beputy Sopetintendents, InspBCtora, Snb- 
Inspectors, ‘^orgeaiita, Assistant Sub-In8P<’ctor3, 
bead constables and constables There Is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkldars, who receive a monthly salary which 
Is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panohayat or Union Board There Is a training 
college and school at Sardah In the district ol 
Ealshahi where newly appointed officers 
and men of the Bengal police learn their 
duties The Calcutta City Police Is a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Com 
mlssloner who Is responsible direct to Govern 
ment The Commissioner has under him Deputy 
Commissioners, Assistant Commissioners, In 
spectors, Sub-Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors, head constables and constables 
A school for the training ol recruits for the 
Calcutta Police force has been established at 
Calcutta The annual coat of the Police la over 
216 lakhs 

Medical 

The head of the Medical Department la the 
Surgeon-General with the Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation is In charge of the 
Director of Public Health, the former appoint 
ment Is always held by a member of the Indian 
Medical Service, while the latter post Is not 
so reserved There is also a Chief Engineer, 
Public Health Department, Bengal In the 
districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible for 
medical work There are 40 hospitals and dispcu 
sarles In Calcutta, 10 of which are supported by 
the Government and 0,38,233 persons were 
treated at these Institutions of whom 61,263 
were in-patients In the mofussil districts there 
are 1,088 hospitals and dispensaries, the number 
of patients treated in them as well as In several 
huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and temporary dls 
ensarles and In various medical centres was 
0,47, 802 This includes 76,378 in-patients. 

Education 

In the Presidency of Bengal education Is 
Imparted partly through Government agenev 
and partly through private bodies, assisted 
to some extent by Qoremment grauts-ln-aid 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges in 
Calcutta (ol which one Is a college for women 
one Is for JJahomedans and one the Sanskrit 
College;, one at Hughll, one at Krlshnagar, 
three. Including the Islamia Inter Colleges, 
at Dacca, one at Bajshahl and one at 
Chittagong It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, 
for teachers who teach In secondary schools 
through the medium of English, and 5 normal 
schools, one In each division, for the training 
of teachers In secondarv schools through the 
medium of the vernacular . also an engineering 
college at Slbpur and an engineering school 
at Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterlnarv 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
In Calcutta, and a weaving school at Seram poie 
It also provides at the headquarters of all 
districts, except Burdwan and Mldnapore, ana 
also at certain other mofussil centres, English 
high schools for the education of bove, 
while to some Goremment Arts Colleges high 
schools are attached In Calcutta there are 
live Go^emmcnt high schools for bovs, two of 


which arc attached to the Presidency College and ’ 
one to the Sanskrit College Government high 
schools for girls exist only In the hcadquarten 
stations of Calcuttn,Dacca, Mjmensingh, Comllla 
and Chittagong The other secondary schools, 
with the exception of a few middle schools 
managed either by Government or by muni 
clpal and district boards, are under private 
control The administration of primary 
education In all areas, which are not under 
municipalities, rests w;lth the district boards, 
grants being given from provincial rcvcnuci j 
to the boards, which contribute only slightly 
from their own funds Only In backward 
localities are such schools cither entirely ma 
naged, or directly aided, by Government 
Apart from the institutions referred to above, 
80 institutions called Guru Training Schools ate 
maintained by the Department for the training 
of primary school teachers lor the •■ducation 
of Mahomedans, there are senior madrasas 
at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughll, and j 
Hnjshahl which are managed by Govern < 
ment There are also certain Government , 
Institutions for technical and Industrial j 
education All institutions for technical and ; 
industrial education (except B E College, the | 
Alisinullaii School of Engineering, Dacca, tlio i 
Government Commercial Institute aud the | 
Government School of Art, Calcutta) are j 
now under tlie control of the Director ol , 
Industries A large proportion of educations! j 
work of every grade Is under the control ol 
various missionary bodies, which are assisted by 
Government granta-ln-aid 

The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain proportion of their ordinary Income 
on education They are mainly responsible 
for primary education within their jurlsdiotlon, 
but schools in these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Government These bodies 
maintain a high school at Burdwan, a high 
school at Santlpur and a high school at 
ClUttagong 


In 1030-31 there were In the Presidency — 
Bi-oognised Institutions for Males 



I nstltu- 
tions 

Scholars 

Universities 

2 

1,836 

Arts Colleges 

44 

17,847 

Professional Colleges 

14 

5,036 

Hlgli Schools 

1,075 

267,312 

Middle Schools 

1,869 

164,306 

Primary Schools 

42,710 

1,036,469 

Special Schools 

3,118 

126,110 

Becoqnibed Institutions for Females 


Institu- 

tions 

Schools 

Arts Colleges 

4 

342 

Professional Colleges 

3 

47 

High Schools 

69 

14,816 

Middle Scliools 

04 

7,922 

Primary Schools 

10,091 

4,10,628 

Special Schools 

47 

1 823 
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U^rECoo^Is^D Schools j 

Mi\c3 1,27S 51,426 { 

Females 3o5 10 070 


The Dcpsrtment Is administered hy a I 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by oti ' 
Assistant Director, an Addl. Aastt Director 
appointed temporarily, an Assistant Director 
for Mnbanunadan Education and a Director of 
Physical Education Each division is in charpe 
of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspeo 
tors and Assistant Inspectors for Jfahoramednn 
Education according to the requirements of tho 
several divisions Similarly the administrative 
charge of the ptimary education of each district 
is In the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Insptctorsand bub-Inspectors of 
Schools, thelatterclass of officers being In som 
Instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspcctmp 
Pandits and Maulvis Higher education Is con- 
trolled by the Unlvers'ties of Calcutta and Dacca 
established In 1857 and 1921, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Govemment) and a number of ex-oiBclo, elected 
and nominated fellows The University of 
Calcntta maintains a Law College, called i 
University Law College, Calcutta Dacca 
Unlvetsltv also has a Law Department 


attached to it Calcntta University la malnl^ 
an examining body, bnt It has now mad** 
Itself responsible for advanced teaching' for 
which purpose it employs an agency which is 
mainly distinct from the staffs of the affiliated 
colleges 

The percentage of scholars to the total popn- 


lallon — 

Recogni- 

sed 

All 


Schools 

Schools 

Males 

8 17 

S S7 

Femaas 

2 17 

2 21 


Total 5 29 

6 41 


The Unlversltv at Dacca Is of the residential 
type There is a Board for Secondary and 
Irtormedlate Education at Dacca It con 
dnets the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations for the studontfi of Institutions 
at Dacca and also the Islamic Matrlcnlaticn 
and Intermediate Examinations 

The education of Europeans Is malnU 
conducted by private agency, assisted by 
Government ^nts Government however 
maintain a special Inspector, and also a school 
tor boys, a school for girls (both residential) 
at Kurseong, and attached to the latter a 
Training College (for women only) 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


Estimated REVEbUE foe 1931-32 
Beads of necenue 

Tbrusands of B« 


Land Eevenue 3,29,32 

Excise . ... .. 2,07,00 

Stamps. .. . 3,34,14 

Forest .. ► .. .. 25,27 

Registration , . . . 25,00 

bchednled Taxes .. , 14,C0 

Snbsldlsed Ckimpanies .. 92 

\Torks for which Capital Accounts 
are kept — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment andDrainage Works 0,75 

Works for which no Capital Accounts 
are kept — Irngatlon, Navigation, 
Embankment and Drainage works 2,40 

Interest 4 25 

Administration of Justice 12,29 

Jails and Convict Settlements 10,19 

Police . 11,89 

Ports and Pilotage 90 

Education 1 3,99 

Medical , . 10,OJ 

Public Health . 1,20 

Agriculture 7,1.8 

Induslriea 7,19 

lllscellaneous Departments 20 


Thousands of P.s 


Civil Works . 21,73 

Transfer from Famine Relief Funds 50 

Receipts In aid of Superannuation 1,42 

Stationery and Printing 5,13 

Miscellaneous 9,00 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Extraordinary receipts . 1,00 " 

Receipts In England — 

High Commissioner \ i 

Secretary of State J 

Famine Relief Fund 70 

Depreciation Fund for Government 
presses . 1,40 

Advances from the Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India 1,32,41 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt T,T0 

Suspense <',38 

Loans and Advances bj the Bengal 
Government 13.35 

Subvention from CAntrat Road Drvi - 
lopment Account rd 

Total Receipts lAALOI 

Opening balaDCt. Jl lo 

Grand Total 12,50.C7 
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ESIDIATED ESTF^iDITDaE FOR 
1931-32 

Tliou^Tiida of Ba 


Land Bev enue 

43 02 

Excise 

20,79 

Stamps 

6,C6 

Forests 

l0,53 

Forests Capital outlav charge to 
Bov enue 

2,11 

Hegistration 

21,10 

Scheduled Taxes 

16 

Interest on works for which capital 

accounts are kept 

17,95 


Eevenuo Account of Irrigation, A'a\i- 
gition, Embankment and Drainage 
orks — ■ 


3 liousands of Bs 


Miscellaneous Departments 2,53 

Civil Works 00,82 

Famine Belief 50 

Superannuation allowances and 

pensions -• 45,95 

Commutation of penMons 7,50 

Stationery and Printing 23,06 

Miscellaneous S,42 


Contributions and assignments to the 
Central Government bv Provincial 
Govern ment 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between 
Central and Provmcial Goacm- 
mints 

Lvtraordinarj cliarges 


Other revenue expenditure financed 
from ordinary revenue 1 1 SO 

Other revenue expenditure financed 
from Famine Insurance grants 

Capital Accomit of Irrigation, Haai 
gation, Embankments and Dram- 
age work — 

Construction of Irrigation, Navi- 
gation, Embankment and Drainage 
works 

Interest — 3/iS 


I vpenditurc in England — 

High Commissioner ) aiie 

becrctari of •'tnte f 11,10 

Forest capital ontlav not charged to 
Bevenne 

( npital expen diturc not charged to 
I Bevenue 

I Construction of Irrigation, Navl- 
I gation. Embankment anfi Drainage 
1 works (not charged to Bevenue) 19,64 

I Cud works not charged to Bevenue 0,35 


Interest on other obligations 


5 


Commuted value of pension 


Beduction or avoidance of debt 
General Administration 
Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police 

Ports and Pdotage 
Scientific Department 

Education 
Medical 


_r Reserved 
tTranMerrcd 


PubUc Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 


7,76 


Famine Bchef Fund 


1,29,15 

1,07,41 

33,22 

2,18,46 


Depreciation Fund for Government 
presses 

Rcpavmcnts to the Gov erumcnt of 
India of ndvaiicis from the Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund 


Suspense 


35 

13,94 

1,25,29 

5b,75 


Loans and adv ances by the Bengal 
Government 

Subv ention from Central Eoad Deve- 
lopment Account 


42,61 
27,21 
12 85 


Total Expenditure . . 
Closing balance 


60 


67 


7,76 

6,26 

10,04 

15,6S 

12,20,76 

35,91 

12,56,07 


GP4NP Total 
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Adnunislrnlioii 

'Oi \ ii I'lt'li'l'T (. loi lit 'ynrocon Ocnrral, 
Colonel Hie Ilfzht Hon’blc Sir 


His Excellence 

Ercncls Stanlee JacEion, re, G c I E 
Tlic Hon Sir John Anderson re, r, e r 
florpmor-Hecignate 

J’tr=iixer ^reiT 

Prirnlc ^ccrc'arn, T 1> TeMii t < - 
^hlt'arv Seey , Major M \ K I n'cr, e i) r , 
Ti = 0 , 't \ o , M t 
>i(-jeon, Afajor H HingAon, t e' = 

Cnmp, tipi 1 A (,i/rd(i'i 1 llUi'-ikli-* 
,, tail! I 1 Jlo- in li ijiiarH 
Hiic<ir- 

„ Ileiit T I Milburi.i , "-i-ot^ t.uanls 

,, Liiut \ < Mavnard, l-,t llatHlion 

rii" '■tafortli Hiplil mJi-r-! 
lixJfnn iiih fl>-(a'np -Hi- ildar I=har Smell, 
Hodson b florsf 

Commandant, Jl E The Goternor e Body Guard, 
J t -Col IV JCi nevo-thy, Thp Poona Hors- 
(17th Queen Victoria ■> U«u Cavalre) 

ff E The Go! truore Body Guard Adjutant 
Copt E St J I'.irole, Sam I.roun s ( aealre 
(12 th frontier force 1 

JlEJTEFrS OF COCVCII 
The Hon Mr A Mart, c I r , I C,S 
„ „ Sir Provai-h Clmndcr 'Mitter, Kt , c I F 

„ „ Mr Vr I) II Prentice , e ^ i , < M , 

r e c 

„ ,, Alhadj Sir ^bdelkenm Ghurnari 

MniiTEES 

Uie Hon >Ir Khwaja Xazarauddin (Fdacation) 

Pile Hon Khan Bahadur Kazl Glmlam Mohiud- 
dln Faroqtll (Public 'Works and Industries) 
The Hon Mr llnzaur Pn=nd Singh P.oj 
(local Self Go\ernment ) 

BE’.OiL LEOISLATIVE COC .OIL 
The Hoo 


It -(ol Hiifch BarJhj ^Ictn, 

, M P , I M s 

' Colltclor oj Cudomc, Calcutta, Mead Slade, t C S 

J Ccmmvtioner of Exeire and Sail, Rai,Bahadnr 
Sliant Humar Balia 

Accountant-General, Jalgopal Bhandari, Jt A 
tnepector General of Prxtom, Vacant 
Postniail‘'r General, C I E ClencI, C I F , 0 B E 

hitpeaor General of Begislratton, Hal Bahadur 
J H Itaj 

D rec'cr of Agriculture, B S Fiuloiv, B EC , T I C 

Protector of Emigranli, Lt -Col Arthur Benham 
White, I M s , IT p 

I urator of Ueriartum Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kallpada Ewras 


LlECTE5AXr-G0VEE\0ES OP BE’tGAr, 

Frcderiel J Halllday . 1854 

John P Grant . , 1859 

Cecil Bcadon , . 1862 

WUllain Grey ,, 1867 

George Campbell 1371 

Sir Hlchard Temple, Bart , E c S I , 1874 

The Hon Ashley Eden, C S I . 1877 

Sir Steoart C Bay ley, K c S 1 (OJTtg ) 1879 

4 Bhers ThompsoD,c S 1 , c I E 1882 

H A (Jockcrell, 0 S I (Offieialing) 1885 

Sir Steuart C Bayley, E c s i , c i E . 1887 

Sir Charles Allied Elliott, E C S I . 1890 

Sir A P MacBonnell, K 0 S t (OOiff ) 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, E 0 S I 1895 

Retired Cth April 1898 

1 Charles Cecil Stevens, C s i (Offic(ahng) , 1897 

j Sir John Woodbum, K 0 s f , . 1898 

Died, 21st Rot 1902 


®dhurtKl^Tsaata-h^ ^ ^ BourdlUon, 0 E r (O^cmtmy) 

Mr Razur Rahman Khan, B B (Dy President) ^ ® Leith Fraser, E c s i 

SECEETAEIAT ’ Lancelot Hare, o.s i , c i E (OJfig ) 

Chief Secretary to Ooternment, R X Reid, Cl E, ^ ^ Slacke (OjTicuzftny) 

I 9,8 Sir E Baker, E c,8 I 

Secretary, Revenue Department, H C V , Retired 21st Sept 1911, 

Phdpot, ICS ,p w Bake, OBI lOfTicialing) .. 

Secretary, Finance, Commerce and Marine Depart- j Tjjg office of Uentenant-Govemor of Bencal 
menu,ij R Llaudj,Ics 1 was abolished on April Ist, 1912, when Bengal 

Secretary to the Council and Secretary, Legislative] raised to a Governorship 
Department, J Barticj , i c s 

Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, G P Hoz", 1 Goveexoes op the Peesedeecv op 
ICS 

1 

MlBCEEEAEEOXtS APPOIXTilEVr? 

Director of Public Instruction, H P Stapleton, I 
rt A 


WlBEIAM 15 BEBCAX. 

; The Rt. Hon Baron Carmichael 
Skirling, G 0 1 E., E 0 11.0 

The RL Hon Earl of Ronaldshay, G 0 i r. 
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of 
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Conn xssioner, Calcutta Police, Sir C A Fegatt, 1 The Rt Hon Sir Stanhj Jackson, 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The liou blc llaja Sir MaumaUia Nath llay Ohaudluin, Kt , of Santosli, President 
Kazam Kahman KhaB, B B , Deputy President 

Members of the Executive Council 

Ex-officio— 

Th^Hon’ble Mr A Marr, 0 i E , I 0 8 
„ „ Sir Provash Chunder Mitter, Kt , 0 i E (on leave) 

„ „ Mr B B Chose (offg ) 

,, „ Alhadj Sir Abdelkerfm Ghuznavi, Kt 

„ „ Mr W D K Prentice, OSi,OiE,iOS 

Ministers 

,, ,, Klian Bahadur K G M Earoqiii 

,, ,, Mr Kliwaja Nazimuddin, M A (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, 0 I E 

„ „ Mr Bi]oy Prasad Singh Koy 

Official Nominated Members — 

Mr a K Held, o i e 

Major-General tV V Coppinger, o i F , I M s 
J W Nelson 
Mr E N Blandy 
Mr L Er Pawcus 
Jfr H. 0 V Philpot 
Mr B N Gilchrist 
Mr W J Kerr 
Mr J M Bottomlcy 
Maulvi Aminuzzaman Khan 
C W Qurner 

Uai Susil Kumar Ganguii Bahadur 


Nominated Non-Officials — 

Kev B A Nag 

Hal Sahib Kebati Mohan Sarkar 
K C Kay Chaudhuri 
Maulvi Latafat Hussain 
D J Cohen 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt , 0 I F 
Klian Bahadur Maulvi Haflzar Kahin.in 
Cliaudburl 
P N Guha 

Mukunda Behary Mulllck 


Elected Members. 


Name of Members , Name of Constituency 


Babii Tatindra Nath Basu 
Mr S M Bose, Bar-at-Law 
Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddar 
Kal Dr Haridhan Dutt Bahadur 
Babu Gokui Chand Boral 
Dr Sir Nllratan Sircar, Kt . M D 
klumndra Deb, Kai Mahasai 
Dr Amulya Katan Ghose 
Babu Prafulia Kumar Guha 

Babu Satyendra Nath Koy 

B vbu Satyendra Kumar Das 

i\[r Saileswar Singh Koy 

Babu Titendralal Bannerjee 

Mr J N Gupta, 0 I E , M B E 

Babu Satya Kinkar Saliana 

Babu Hosenl Kout 

iMr K Maitl, Bar-at-Law 

llal Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhaya 

Kal Satish Chandra Mukharji Baliadur 

Babu Harlbansa Kov 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 

Mr P Banerji 

Kai Debeudra Nath Ballabh Bahadur 
Mr Narendra Kumar Basu 
Srijut Taj Bahadur Singh 
Babu Amuh adhan Ko> 

Babu Jitendra Nath Koy 
Babu Suk Lai Nag 

Kai Keshab Cliandra Banarji Bahadur 

Dr Naresb Cliandra Sen Gupta 

Babu Satish Cliandra Kay Chowdhnrl, B L 

Kal Sahib Akshoy Kumar Sen 

Mr Sarat Cliandra Bal 

Mr B C Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law 

Babu Lallt Kumar Bal 

Kai Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, M B r 

Babu Kbetter Mohan Kay 

Babu Hem Cliandra Koy Clioudhurl 

Babu KIshorl Mohan Cliandhuri 


Calcutta North (Non-JIuhammadan) 

Calcutta East (Non-Midiammadan) 

Calcutta West (Non Muhammadan) 

Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan) 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan) 
Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan) 

Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan) 

Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan) 

' 24-Pnrgnna8 Municipal, North (Non Muliam- 
randan) 

24-Parganas Municipal, South (Non Jluham- 
iiiadan) 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan) 

Burdwau Nortli (Non-Muhammadan) 

I Birbhum (Nou-Mulinmmndan) 

Bnnkura SVest (Non-Muhammndan) 

I Bankurn East (Non-Muhammadan) 

Midnapore North (Non-Muhammadan) 

! ALdnnpore South (Non-Muhammadan) 

1 Midnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan). 

, Hooghly Kurnl (Non-Muhammadnn) 

I Howrah Kurnl (Non-Muhammndan) 

24-Pargana3 Kural Central (Non-Muhammadan) 

I 24-Pnrgnna3 Kural South (Non-SIuhammadan) 

' 24-Parganas Kural North (Non-Muhammadan) 

' Nadia (Non-Muhammadan) 

Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Tessore South (Non-Muhammadnn) 

I JcBsore North (Non-Muhammadan) 

Khulna (Non-JIuliammadan) 

Dacca Kural (Non-Muhammadan) 

1 Mymenslngh West (Non-Muhammadnn) 

' Mymenslngli East (Non-Muhammadan) 
Farldpur North (Non-Muiiammadan) 

] Faridpur South (Non-Mnhamniadan) 

Bakargnnj North (Non-Muhammndan) 

' BaknrganJ South (Non-Muhammndan) 
j Chittagong (Non-Muhammadnn) 

' Tlppera (Non-Muhammndan) 

' Noakhall (Non-Muhammadan) 

> Kajshahi (Non-Muhammndan) 
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JIaliaraja JapadlsU A'atti Itaj of DlnaJinir 
Uai Sahib Panchanan Banna, K B E 
Babn Kagcndm ITaraj an Bar, B V 
Dr Jogendra Chandra Chaudhuri 
Mr Shanti ShcUiarcsr-ar Boj 
3Ir Prosanna Deb Balhat 
Hr A Bahccm, C i E 

ITr H S Snhraward^, ir A- (Oson and Cal ), 
B so , B C 1 (Oron), Barrister nt-Ban- 
Jlaulvi Shaik Ealiim Baksh 
Maulvl Huhammad Solaiman 
MculvIHuhaniinad Sadatullah 
Mr Khwaja Salauddin 
Maulri Abul Kasem 
Mardri Abdul Karim 
3D A P M AbdurEahman 
Klian Bahadur Maulri Azirul llaquc 
Maulvl Abdus Samad 
Maulvl Syed Majid Baksh 
Maulvl S\ ed Kaushcr All 
Maulvl Sved Jalaluddln Hashenn 
Maulvl Abdul Ghanl Chowdhurj , i) t 
Maulvl Azirur Eahman ^ 

Maulvl Kur Kahman Khan Eustifjl 
3Iaulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 
Maulvl Abdul Hakim 

Khan Bahadur Mania 1 Allmuzzaman Cliaudhuri 
Maulvl Tamlzuddin Khan 
ilaulvi 3Iuhammad Hossain 
3D A K Pazl-ul Huq 
3Dulvi Hural Absar Choudhur^ 

Hajl Badl Ahmed Choudhun 
3Inulvl Syed Osman Haidar Chaudliur\ 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul 3Iomii) 

3Ianlvj Muhammad FazlulJah 

3lau]vl Mohammed Basiruddin 

Hajl lal Mohammed 

3Isulvl Hassan All 

3D A P Eahman 

Kazi Emdadul Hoque 

3D Altai All 

Khan Sahib 31aulvl Muazzani Ali Khan 

Namab Musharmf Hosaln, Klian Bahadur 

3D J Campbell Porrestcr 

Mr E C Ormond 

3D W h AnnsDong 

3D K P 6 SDonacb 

SD Lancelot Travers, Kt , c r L , o b f 

3D L T 3IaguDe 

3D E T McClnslde 

Baja Bhupendro Karayan Slnba Bahadur, of 
Mashlpur 

3D Sarat Kumar Boy 
3D Arun Chandra Slngha 
Kumar Sahib Shekhareswar Ea> 

3D Syamaprosad Mookerjee, Bar at* Law 
Bal Shashanka Kumar Ghosh Bahadur, c i e 
3D G E Daln, C l E 
„ C C Miller 
,, W C IVordBworth 
„ C E Sumner 
„ J 31 Austin 
„ K E Luke 
„ 0 G Cooper 
„ A S 3IacalDter 
„ I A Clark 
„ H E Korton 
„ Snrendra A'ath Law 
3IaharaJa Srls Chandra Handy, of Kaslmbazar 
Eai Badrldas Goenka Bahadur, C I f 
3D Ananda 3Iohan Poddar 
Mr E Higgins 


Dlnajpur (A''on'3ruhammadan) 

Eangpur West (Hon-3ruhammadan) 

Eangpur East (K’on-3Iuhammadan) 

I Bogra ct<m Pabna (Kon-3Iuhammadan) 

3Ialda (Hon-Muhammadan) 

Talpilpurl (3ron-3Iuliammadan) 

Calrutta Korth (Muhammadan) 

Calcntta South {3riihammadan' 

Uooghlj cum Hou rah Slunlcipal (Muhammadan) 
Barrack pore 3IunlcipaI (Muhammadan) 

24 Parganas Municipal (3Iuhammadan) 

Dacca Cltj {3Iuliammadan) 

Burdwan Division Korth (Muhammadan) 
Burdwan Division South (Muliammadan) 
24-Parganns Eural (Muhammadan) 

Xadin (Muhammadan) 

Mursiildabad (3Inliammadan) 

TcESorc Korth (3Iuliaramadan) 

Jessore South (Muhammadan) 

KliuJna (3Iuhammadan) 

Dacca E'est Eural (Sluhammadan) 

3Iymensingh A'orth-West (Muhammadan) 
Mymensingh South-E est (3Iuhammadan) 
Mjanensingh East (3Iuhammadan) 

Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan) 

I aridpur Korth (Muhammadan) 
iaridpur South (Muhammadan) 

Bakarganj A'orth (Muhammadan) 

Bakargan] E'est (3Iuhammadan) 

Chittagong Korth (Muhammadan) 

Chittagong South (Muhammadan) 

Tlppcra Korth (Muhammadan) 

Koakhall East (Sluhammadan) 

Koakhali E cst (3ruhammadan) 

Bajshahl Korth (Mnhammadan) 

Eajshahl South (Muhammadan) 

Dlnajpur (Muhammadan) 

EauOTur west (Sluhammadan) 

Eangpur East (Muhammadan) 

Bogra (Muhammadan) 

Pabna (3Iubammadan) 

3ralda cii?n Jalpaigurl (Muhammadan) 

' PresidcDtj and Burdv an (European) 

’ Do 

1 Do 

Dacca and Cd)lttagwig (European) 

I Bajshnhi (European) 

Anglo-Indian 

Do 

/ Burdwan Landholders 

Presidency Landholders 
Chittagong Landholders 
Eajshahi I andholders 
Calcutta Univemitj 
Dacca Dnivcrsltv 
BengaJ Chamber of Commerce 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Indian Jute 3LIls Association 
Do 

Indian Tea Association 
Indian 3Dning Association 
Calcutta Trades Association 
Bengal Katlonai Chamber of Commerce 
Do 

I Bengal 3rarwari Association 
I Bengal 3IahaJaa Sabha 
Expert (A'omlnated Official) Bengal 3[ofoi 
Vehicles Bill 



The United Provinces 


Tbe United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India They 
ire bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
iorth-east by Nepal, on the east and south- 
last by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Slrmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab Their total area amounts to 108,218 
square mUes, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Rampur, Tehri 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 6,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles The total population is 49,614,833 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated In 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, In- 
clude four distinot tracts of country portions 
of the Himalayas, Including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hUl districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hiUs and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hlma- 
layan tract , the great Gangetlc plain, and 
portions of the hUl systems of Centnfl India 
including Bundelkhand The Gangetlc plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run sliort of 
water In extremely dry years. Is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought The first two of these tracts ore Infer- 
ile and support a very sparse population and 
Dhe Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though Ijetter populated The soil 
of the Gangetlc plam, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation vanes from 642 persona per square mile 
In the west, to 511 in the centre and 753 In the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provmce in India In the south 
there are low rocky hUls, broken spurs of the 
Vindhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and In the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
thootlng, and rising beyond In a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until la reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by three rivers — the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Gogra. 

The People 

The population is mainly Hindu, 84 4 per cent 
ranking as such whilst JIahomedans number 15 
per cent , the total of all other religions 
being 0 G per cent composed of Christian 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews Included among the 
Hindus are the Ar^a Samajists, followers of 
the Arya SamaJ sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended its Influence 
to the United Provinces The three mam 
physical types are Dravldian, Aryan and 


Mongoloid, the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
the former to South tlirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces Mo^t of 
the people, however show a mixed Arya 
Dravldian origin Three language* are spoken 
by the great majority of tlie people in the 
plains — Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi and 
Blhari, Urdu, or Hindustani la a dialect of 
Western Hindi, though it contains a largo 
admixture of Persian and Arabic words, which 
makes It a lingua franca 

Industries 

The principal Industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 70 8 per cent of the popu- 
lation The soUa of the Provinces fall into three 
groups , the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium , the chief characteristic soil or tlie 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel The Himalavan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, the most 
productive Tiie soil generally vlelds excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, Imseed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barlov and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly In low-lying, heavy clays 
The greater part of the Prot inces is highly 
cultitated, the rainfall varies from 60 to 60 
mchea In the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 Inches annu- 
ally only Drought seriously affected Bnndcl 
khand and the Agra Division, In the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made The depression in 
commodity prices, vhich took an acute form in 
1930 and 1931 has seriously hnndlcapped both 
cultivators and field labourers nho had to part 
with arger quantities of grain for payment of 
rent, interest on debts, cloth etc, than ever 
before In places where the fall in prices was 
accompanied witli draught the suffering has been 
acute and the prosperity of the agricultural 
classes has undoubtedly sutfored a rude shock 
Land Is heid mostly on the ryotwari tenure 
in Bundelkhand and Kumaon, on zemindan 
tenure in Agra and taluqdarl tenure in Oudh 
The principal land owners in Oudh are the 
Tnluqdars, some of whom own very large 
estates The area held In taluqdarl tenure 
amounts to 64 per cent of the total area 
'n Oudh 


Manufactures 

The Provinces are not rich in minerals. 
Coal exists in Southern Mlrzapur, iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
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including the cliief judge are Indinn>; There are | 
thirty-two posts (tuenty tour lu Agra including 
two posts temporarily held m abeyance and eight 
in Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which 
nine Indians not belonging to the Indian Civil 
Service as they have been listed to the provincial 
service and the bar They have both original 
and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases and occasional appellate jurisdiction in 
rent cases District Officers and their 
assistants including tahsUdars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work 
Kumaun has been brouglit under the Civil Juris- 
diction of the High Court from 1st April 1920 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civU powers In this division which has 
no separate civU courts In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munslfs who dispose of 
a large number of clvU suits In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsU can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs 2 ,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs 5,000 In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of asubordmatejudge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Rs 20,000 and the ordinarv 
jurisdiction of a munslf to suits of Rs 2,000 
value, provided that In special cases the limit 
of pecuniary junsdiction can be removed alto 
getner in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munslf raised up to Rs 6,000 
Appeals from munslf always lie to the district 
judge while those from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
in cases of a value of Rs 6,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Rs 600 There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Rs 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Rs 20 

Local Self-Government 

The units of local self-government are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of four municipal boards, have uon- 
ofllcial Chairman The more Important municipal 
boards have executive officers to whom certain 
administrative powers are reserved The 
administrative functions of the municipal 
district boards are performed by the 
chairman and the secretary, but the boards 
themselv es are directly responsible for moat of 
the administration The district boards obtain 
45% of their income from Government grants 
The other chief source of Income is the local 
rite levied from the landowners Some of the 
boards hav e rccentlj imposed a tax on oiroum- 
stanco and propertv The chief source of 
municipal income is the ootrol or terminal tax 
and toll which is an ootrol in modified form Local 
opinion is strongly in fa\ our of indirect as opposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes 

Public Woiks 

The Public Works Department is divided 
into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
Irrigation branch Tlie Buildings and Roads 
branch is administered by a Civilian Secretary 
and the principal admlnlstratiV'i officer Is a Chief 


Engineer Tlic Irrigation branch is ndmlnls 
tored by two Secretaries to Government who 
arc also Oliicf Engineers Tlic Province is 
divided into circles and divisions both for 
buildings and roads and for irrigation purposes 
Each circle is in cliarge of a Superintending Engi- 
neer, or a Deputy Chief Engineer and each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer 
The whole of the Irrigatlcm works constructed 
or maintained by Government are in charge of 
the Irrigation branch All metalled roads main- 
tained from Provincial funds and construction of 
all buildings costing more than Rs 20,000 arc in 
charge of the Buildings and Roads branch In 
the Irrigation branch one of the Chief Engineers 
is in charge of Eastern Canals comprising the 
Sarda Canal and canals in Bundelkhand and 
Mlrzapur and the other is in charge of Western 
Canals comprising Ganges Canals Eastern 
Jumna Canal and Agra Canal The Sarda 
Canal — a vvorkof the first magnitude was opened 
in 1928 and has introduced Irrlgatlor into most 
of the districts of Oudh In connection with the 
Ganges Canal an important h> dro electric scheme 
the scope of which covers seven western districts 
of the province is nearing completion It is 
capable of further development and will ultima 
tely give a total output of ‘53,460 killow atts 
The energy is being distributed bj means of 882 
miles of High Tension lines to provide all towns 
of 6,000 xopnlntion and over in the seven 
districts, with cheap power for lights, fans 
and minor industries The energy will also 
be used for irrigation pumping from rivers, 
and low level canals ns well as from tube 
and open Wells The total cost of the first 
stage of the scheme including pumping projects 
for irrigation is 170 lakhs 

Police 

The Police Force is divided into District 
and Railway Police and is administered by 
an Inspector-General, with three Deputies and 
two Assistants, forty-six Distilct Superinten- 
dents, three Railway Superintendents forty- 
one Aseistani Superintendents and sixty 
Deputy Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Momdabad There is a 
local C I D forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General 
with three assistants The armed pohee used to 
be armed with the 476 musket and in certain 
districts to some extent also with the Martini- 
Henry rifle, but these arms are being replaced 
by the 410 musket Two of the three ranges 
have already been so armed The administra- 
tion of the Jail Department la in charge of an 
Inspector-Genera' of Prisons, who is a member 
of the Indian Medical Service 


Education 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-ln-ald There 
are five universities, the four residential univei- 
sitlcs of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer- 
sity of Agra The lost named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
coUeges situated outside the United 
Provinces, of the eight colleges for- 
merly associated with Allahabad University on 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


As e-?phlnedln the clmpters ou the new constitution of Indli, under the Reforms Act of 1010 
the flnanclnl position of the Provinces undorwont a remarkable chnn"c The Provinces are, for all 
praetlcal purposes, llnanclalh Independent of the Government of India The contribution payable 
by the Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Gotemment of India with 
effect from the vear 1928-29 As the finances of the Provinces tliiis become of greater 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the follouing pages — 

Estimated revende for 1931-32 


Principal Eeade of Revenue, 


Taxes on Income 

Lend Eevemte 

Lxclse 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration 

Scheduled Taxes 

Rs 

7,34,23,900 

1,22,11,000 

1,73,02,000 

51,14,800 

13,20,000 

Total 10,94,37,700 

Railways 


Subsidised Companies 

1,00,000 

Irrigation 


W orks for which capital accounts are kept — 

(1) Productive Works — 


Net receipts 

1,42,23,700 

(2) Unproductive Works- 


Net receipts 

—1,13,620 

Total, net receipts 

1,41,10,080 

Works for which no capital 
accounts are kept 

42,090 

Total Irrigation 

1,41,52,080 

Debt Services 


Interest • • • • • • * 

15,39,000 

Total 

16,39,000 

Civil Administration 

Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements , . 
Police 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 

14.02,803 

8,14,200 

1,88,000 

11,70,000 

2,86,500 

1.64.000 

6.82.000 
2,35,300 

70,420 

Total 

43,98,843 

iJuildlngs, Roads and Miscella- 
neous Rubllc Improvements — 


Civil Works — (ft) ordinary 

b) Transfer from Central Road 
Development Account 

3,30,900 

4,01,100 


7,98,000 


Miscellaneous Rs 

Ti ansfers f tom Famine Insurance 
Fund 

Ricelpts in aid of superannuation 2,07,300 

Stationery and Printing 6,39,400 

MlBcellaneons . 8,04,000 


Total . 10,10,700 


Extraordinary receipts 
Miscellaneous ad Justments between 
the Central and Provincial 
Governments 

Total Revenue , 13,25,90,323 


D-'bt, deposits and advances — 

Rs. 

(a) 

Government Press Dourc- 


elation Fund 

48,000 

m 

(c) 

Famine Relief Funds 

Loans and advances by 

14,12,000 

Provincial Governments 

62,01,000 

(d) 

Advances from Provincial 


Loans Funds 

01,32,000 

(«) 

Appropriation for reduc. 


tion or a\oldance of 
DcbLSlnklng Fund 

20,00,000 

(/) 

Subventions from Central 



Road Development 
Aeconnt 

4,23,000 


Total 

1,88,10,000 


Total receipts 

16,14,12,323 


Opening Balance 

1,45,172 


Grand Total . 

16,12,67,151 


Estimated Expeiiditure for 1931-32 
Direct demands on the Serenttes 


Taxes on Income 

Land Revenue 96,37,380 

Excise . 13,05,317 

Stamps 3,16,299 

Forests 32,02,201 

Forest Capital outlaj charged to 
revenue 1,00,095 

Registration . . 5,01,014 


Total 1,49,01,900 


Raihrap Revenue Account 

State Railways — Interest on debt 7,715 

Subsidised companies . 200 


7,915 


Total 
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Irrigation Revenue Account 

VTorkfl lor which capital accotmts 

are kept — Ea 

Interest on Irrigation Works 1,00,38,000 

Other revenue Irrigation expen- 
diture financed from ordinal y 
revenues . . 29,700 

Total . 1,00,67,700 


Misccllaneoue. 

Famine Eellel and Insurance — B-s 


A — Famine Eellel 

B — ^Transfers to Famine In- 
surance Fund 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 


(11,700 

12,38,300 

52,47,003 

13,74,222 

4,12,305 


Irrigation Capital Aeccunt 
{charged to revenue) 

Construction of Imgatlon W orks — 

A — ^Financed from ordinary revenues 3,29,600 

Debt Services 

Interest on ordlnarv debt .. .. 43,23,715 

SnklngFunl .. . 20,00,000 

Paynent to the Provmclal loans 
fund 

Total 65,23,715 


Total 83,31,710 


Expenditure In England — 

Secretary of State 1,68,160 

High Commlajioner 41,31,020 

( ■ 

I Irrigation and other capital erpenditvre 
not charged to revenue. 

1 (a) Construction of irrigation t 
; works . . >• 44,07,800 

(c) Hjdro electric scheme ) 

’(d) Outlay on Improvement of 
' public health 

, le) Outlay on Agricultural Impro- 
1 vcment . 

I (6) Forest outlay 


Civil Adrmniitration 


General Administration . . 

1,42,30,052 

Aimlnistratlon of Justice 

77,92,259 

JiUsand Convicts* Settlements 

38,98,062 

Police 

l,74,44,4f7 

Scientific Departments 

2G,87(i 

Education 

. 2,(JC,13,6(J5 

Medical 

37,34,958 

PubLc Health 

- 24,45,485 

Agncnlture 

36,21,387 

fndustnes 

15,09,287 

'Ilsccllaneons Departments 
Exchange . .. 

91,098 

Tot il 

7,54,C0di0G 


Buildings, Reads and Mi' ^ llanecnjc 
Pvlhc Imiyror-mcntt 
Oivd tVorkr— te) I’ro incnl r\. 

P‘ nditun 46, (>5,816 ^ 

b) Imrro\fTn''nt and communica- 
tions fromf'<rt'al hoad D.vc- 
lopmi-nt Account .. 4,61,1^0 

Totil 50,C'',0.C 


Total 41,07,8 60 


Debt, and Deposits Advanctr — 

(a) Famine Eell'’f Fund 

(b) Chdl Contingencies F und 

\e) Loans and Advances lo 
Local Govemmont*- 

18,56,600 

(d) Sinking lund Invectm'‘Dt 
Account 

26,r(;,000 

(c) GDvcTnmentPri'sDcpicrki- 

tlon Fund 

(8,060 

(/) Eerajment of Advanec- 
from Provincial f/inr- 
Fund 

47,I8,J.C 

60-B Paymrnt of Commn'cd 
Value of Pensions 

4,66,010 

60 Civil Works 

5('Jl,t 5 

oO-A Otter Pro un''l3l Wor,^- 
not cliargr-l to rev cm e 

’'ubvirliois from C/'ifra! I md 

D' (loj m' nt \c mu • 

',61, ir ) 

Total 7 

.to ;o,i7i 

Tcta! D *7 '’“■'’“e-jtv . 1, 

" ro 

Clrr'rc Evlince .. 

rr 
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The Untied Ptovinces. 


Adrainisti atlon. 


Governor — His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailev, 
QOIE, KOSI, los 

PncfltsSecrefari/— Lion t -Col T S Paterson.M 0 

Aides-de-Camp — Capt LAM Bates and Lt 
the Hon A B J Gronfall 

Executive Counoie 

The Hon’ble Capt Nawnh Sir Muhnmmml 
Ahmad Said Khan, k o i E , ji B E 

The Hon’blo Mr BAH Blunt, C i E 

The Hon'ble Hawab Sir Muhammad Jluzamnil- 
ullah Khan, k 0 i b (Temporary) 

Ministebs 

The Hon’ble Nanab Muhammad Yusuf, Bir- 
at-Law 

Vacant 

The Hon’ble Mr J P Srlvastava. 

SECRETARIAT 

CMcf Secretary to Government, Kunwar Jagdish 
Prasad, o i e , i 0 S 

Financial Secretary to Government, H A Ijmc, 

0 I E , I 0 s 

Revenue, G M Harper, i o s 
J udieial Secretary, J K M Bennett, i c s 

Secretary to Government, Irrigation Branch, Sir 
Bernard Barley, Kt , c i e 

Misoellaheous Appointments. 

Opium Agent, Ghazipnr, G B F Muir, i o s 

Chief Conservator of Forests, Frederick Canning 

Director of Public Instruction, A H Mackenzie. 
U A 

Inspector-General of Police , S T Hollins, oie 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col 
Harold K Nutt, M D , i M s 

Director of Public Health, Licut -Colonel Cuth- 
bert Lindsay Dunn 

Inspector-General of Registration, N C Mehta, 
ICS 

Commissioner of Excise SSL Bar, I C 8 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col C E 
Palmer, M a , M B , i m s 

Director of Acncultiire, George Clarke, Fio, 
r,OB .n ' B ,uj.o 


Lieutenant-Governors op the North 
■Western Provinces, 

Sir C T MeWlIo, Bart .0 OB . 1838 

The Right Hon the Qoiemor-Qencral 1838 
In the North-'U''cstorn Provinces (Lord 
Auckland) 

T C Robertson . . • 1840 

The Right Hon the Governor-General 1842 
In the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough) 

Sir G R Clerk, K 0 B 1843 

James Thomson Bled at Bareilly .. 1843 

A W Bogble, In Miarpe . . 1853 

J R Colvin Died at Agra 1853 

B A Reade, In c/inrge •• 1857 

Colonel H Fraser, 0 B , Chief Commis- 1857 
slonei, N -W Provinces 

The Right Hon the Governor-General 1858 
administering the N -W Provinces 


(Viscount Canning) 

Sir Q F Edmonstone • 1859 

R Money, In charge . 1803 

The Hon Edmund Drummond 1863 

Sir William Muir, K 0 S 1 . 1368 

Sir John Strachey, K 0 s i . . 1^74 

Sir George Couper, Bart , C B . 1876 


Liebtenant-Governorb op the Norti- 
Wbbtern provinces and Chief Comuis-i 
SIGNERS OP OUDH 

Sir George Couper, Bart , 0 B , K 0 s i 1877 


Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K 0 B . 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, E o M G , o i b 1887 

Sir Ohas H T Crosthivoite, K 0 s I 1892 

Alan Cadell {Offlciating) . 1895 

Sir Antony P MacDonnell, K 0 S I (a) . 1895 

SirJ J B LaTouche, K 0 8 I .. .. 1901 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell 
Lieutenant-Governors op the 'Dnited 
Provinoes of Agra and Oudh. 


Sir J J D LaTouohc.K 0 S 1 1002 

SlrJ P Hewett,E 0 S i ,0 I e . . 1907 

LAS Porter.osi [Officiating) . ,, 1012 

SlrJ 8 Meston.Kosi, 1912 

Sir Haroourt Butler, k,o s I , o I E . . 1918 
Governors of the United Provinoes 
Sir Harco art Butler k.osi.oih .. 1920 
Sir William Harris k o i e . . , 1921 


Sir Alexander Studdiman, K 0 S i , o I B. 1927 
Sir Malcolm Hnilej qoie,kosi,ics 1028 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PBESIDEKT : 

The Hon’ble Sir Slta Bam Kt , 3I A , LL.B 

DEParr PnEbioEvr, 

Xawabzada JIulid liaquat All Eban, ji A (Oxon), Bar at-Lair 
Elected Members 


Body, As-ociatlon or Constituency 
represented 


Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mjrzapur District-; | 
(Muhammadan Bural) 

Bahraich District (non Muhammadan Bural) I 


Upper India Clumber of Commerce i 

Agra City (non-Muhammadan Urlian) | 

Caivnpore Citv (non-Muhammadan Urban) j 

Allahabad Citv (non-Muhammadan Urban) - 

Lucknorv Cite (non-Muliammadan Urban) j 

Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

BarelUv City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Meerut-«(m-Aligarh (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Moradabad-c'(jn-Shahjahanpur (non-Muham- 
madan Urban) 

Debra Dun district (non-Muhaminadan Bural) 
Saharanpur District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Muzaffamapar (non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Meerut District (Xorth) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural ) 

Meerut District (South) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural ) 

Bulandshahr District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural) 

Bulandshahr District (iVest) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural ) 

Aliparh District (East) (non-!MuIiammadan I 
Bural) 

Aligarh District(M estt (non-Muliammadan Bural) j 
Muttra District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Agra District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Mala purl District (non Muhammadan Bural) j 

Etah District (non-Muhammadan Bural) - 

Barcdlc District (non-iluliammadan Bural) | 

Bijnor District (non-Muliammadan Bural) - 

Biidaun District (non-Muhammadan Bural) | 

"Moradabad District (non-Muhammadan Bural) i 

ShahjahanpnrDistrIct (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Pilibhit District (non-Jluhamma Jan Bural) I 

Jhansi District (non-Muhammadan Bural) I 

Jalaun District (non-Muhammadan Bural) ■ 

Hamirpur District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Banda District (non-Muhammadan Bural ) 


Eame 


Tlie Hon’ble Mawab Muhammad Yusuf Bar at 
Law, Minister of Local Self-Government 
Tlie Hon’ble Maharaj Kumar iiajor Mahijit 
Singh, iUoIster of Industries and Agriculture 
(on leave, tacannj not yd filled) 

Til** Hon’ble Jlr J P Srivastava, Mmister of 
Education 
Mr Perm a 

Bai Bahadur Babu Awadh Beharl Lai 
Babu Kamta Prasad Kaklar, B A , LL B 
Chaudhri Bam Dac al 
Chaudhri Jagamath 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Bam, Kt , Ji A , LL B 

Chaudhri Balde\a 

Sahu Jwala Saran Kothiwala 

Mr Tappu 

Pandit Moti Lai Bhargava 

Baja Bahadur Kushalpal Singli, 5 IA , LL B 

Chaudhri Bam Chandra 

Chaudhri Ghasita 

Eal Bahadur Chaudluri Bagliun] Singh 

Chaudhri Arjuna Singh 

Bao Bahadur Thakur Pratap Blian Singh 

Eao Bahadur Thakur BIkram Singh 

Kunwar GIrwar Singh 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaj, 'l c , ll B 

Chaudhri Dlurva Singh, 31 B L 

Bao Krishna Pal Singli 

Honomre lacut Baja Kali Cliaran 'll n 

Babu Balwant Singli 

Bal Bahadur Brij La! Bidliwar 

Bao Bahadur Kunwai Sardar Singh 

Bai Sahib Mmmo’ian Sabai 

Babu Bam Bahadur Saksena 

Lala Shyam I.al 

Babu Kamta Math 

Kunwar Jagbhan Sicgh, l A it i 

Thakur Ke=haa Chan-lra Singh, K sC , Ll p 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented 


Farrukhabad Dlstrlct(non-Muiiammadan Hural) 
Etawah District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Cawnpore District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Fatehpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Allahabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Benares District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
JDrzapur District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 
Jaunpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Ghazlpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Ballia District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Gorakhpur District (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Gorakhpur District (East) (non-Muliammadan 
Rural) 

Bast! District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Azamgarh District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 
Naim Tal District (non Muliammadan Rural) 
Almora District (non-MuhammadanRural) 
Garhwal District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 
Lucknou District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Unao District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 

Rae Bareli District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Sitapur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Hardoi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Kheri Dlstnct (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Fyzabad District (non Muliammadan Eural) 
Gonda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Sultanpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Partabgarh District (non MiUiaminadan Rural) 
Bara Bank! District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 
Allaliabad-c»«t-Bcnnrcs (Muhammadan Urban) 
Lucknou -CHHi-Caumpore (Muhammadan Urban) 

Agra and Jleerut cum-Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Sjed, Urban) 

Bareilly and Sliahalianpur-ciim-Moradabad’ 
Syed (Muhammadan Urban)) 

Dclna Dun District (Muhammadan Rural Khan) 

Saharanpur District (Munammadan Rural) 
Meerut District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Muzaffamagar District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bijnor District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bulandshalir District (Muliammadan Rural) 
Aligarh, Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhamma- 
dan Rural) 

Mainpuri, Etah and Farrukhabad Districts 
(Muhammadan Rmal) 

Etawah, Caunpore and Fatehpur Districts 
(Muliammadan Rinal) 

Jliunsi Dia Islon (Muhammadan Rural) 


Name 


Mr Brijnaiidnn Lai, Bar-at-Lnw 
Rao Narsingh Rao 
Chaudhrl Ram Adhln 
Mr Bhondwa 

Maharao Raja Ram Singli, Rao Bahadur 

Chaudhrl Bliiiros 

Pandit Shri Sadayatan Paiiilc 

Raja Sri Krlslina Diitt Dube 

Rai Baliadur Babu Jagdcaa R u 

Air Daliari Dhobi 

Rai Rnjcshivnri Prasad, jr A , LL D 

Babu Adja Prasad, n i , il B 

Rai Bahadur Tliakur Shi^n Pati Sliigli 
Thakur Glriraj Singli, B A ,ll B 
Pandit Prem Bailabh Bch\ al 
Thakur Jang Baliadur Singh Bishl, B A , ll n 
Sardar Bahadur Tliakur Narajan Singh Negi 
Pandit Brahma Dutt alius Bhalya Sahib 
Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanxmian Singh 
Lai Shco Praia p Singh 
Kunuar Deuakar Prakash Singh 
Tliakur Muneshwar Baklisli Singh, B A , LL B 
Thakur Jaindra Bahadur Singh 
Raja Jagdambika Pratap NarajanSmgh 
Lai Ambikeshu ar Pratap Singh 
Rai Bahadur Kunu ar biircndra Pratap Sahi 
Mr 0 Y Cliintamaiii 
Rai Rajeslnvar Bali, 0 B B , B A 
Mr Zahur Alimad, Bar at-Law 
Syed All Zaheor, Bar-at-Lau 
Kliau Bahadur Mr Muhimmad Abdul Bari, 
Bar-at Iau 
S jed Yusuf All 

Klian Sahib Midiammad Maqsud Ah Khan. 
Shah Nazar Husain 

Captain Nauab Muhammad Jamslicd All Khan, 

JI B 

Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat Ali Khan, M A 
(Oxon), Bar at-Law 
Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B A , ll B 

Sir SliUiammad Rahmat Khan 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Klian 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Hadlyar Khan 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, B A , 
Bar at-ljiu 

Khan Bahadur Mnul\ 1 Saij Id Habibullah 
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L'oil%, A'soclition or Coustituciic\ 
^presented 


rcinrc=, ninrii'ur Hillli nnd Az.iinpirli 
Di'trict^ (AhiliaiuimiHn Itwnl) 

Ooraklipur Dl=tri(.t (Miilnininad m Itnril) 

B I'-ti District CMiiliaininad in I’.iiril) 

■'fomdaljad (Xortli) (Miiiiamnndan Ilural) 
Moradabad (South) CMiilianiinadnn Biiral) 
Biidaun District (Jlidnminadan Ilural) 
Shahjalianpur District CNIulmnniadan Ilural) 

BarcUh Dialrict CMulianiinadan Ilural) 
Kuniaun Dl\lsIon-ci(m-PiIlbhit (JTuIiamniadnn 
Hural) 

Gonda and Bahraicli Districts (Muhanimadaii 
Kuml) 

Kheri and Sltapur Districts CMubanimndan 
ilural) 

Ilardol, Lucknow and Unao Districts (Mulmm- 
niadan Ilural) 

F}-zabad and Bara Bank! Districts (iluhain- 
madan Ilural) 

Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Bae Bareli, Districts 
(Jlumhammadan Ilural) 

European 

Agra Landholders (North) 

Agra Landholders (South) 


Taluqdars 


Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad Unl^ ersltc 


Name 


Mr Xitarullah, b A 

Khan Balndiir Mr Muhammad Ismail 
Bar -at-Lan 

Khan Bahadur Slialkh Ghulara Husain 

Khan Salilb Hafiz Gharan-FaruUah 
Khan Baliadur SaU id Infer Hosain, Bar-at Law 
Shaikh Afzal-Ud din H\dcr 
Khan Bahadur MuuIm Afuhaiuniid Fnziur 
Ilahinnn Khan, Ii A , l/L B 
Sirdar Muhammad Shakirdad Khan 
Aliihainmad Initlnz Ahmad 

Baja Saijid Sa adat Ali Khan 

Shaikh Muhammad Hablbullah, o b E 

Baja Snh id Ahmad Ali Khan Ala 1, M r E 

Baja Muhammad Ejaz Basnl Khan, c s i 

Baja Saijid Muhammad Mehdi 

Jlr L M Medley 
Bai Sahib Lala Anand Swamp 
Bal Bahadur Lala Blharl Lai 
Cliaudhri Muhammad All 
Thakmr Bampal Singh 

Bai Bahadur Kunvar Bisheshwar Dajal 
Seth, B SO , F c s 
Baja Jagannath Baksh Singh 

Mr E M Souter 

Bai Bahadur Eabu Vikramajit Singh, B A , ll B 
Babu Gajndhar Prasad, 3I a , ll B 


Ex-OmciO 3IEJ1BEFS 
The Hon hie Mr E A H Blunt, c 1 e 

The Hon’ble Xawab Sir iluhnramad Aluzammll Ullah Khan, k c i e 


Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, c S i , c i E 
I 0 s 

3Ir C St L Teyen, o B E , i s o 
ilr J M Cla\ ,ciE, 0 BE,ics 
Bal Bahadur Pt SurajDin Bajpai, b sc, il b 
Air G M Harper, i c s 
Mr I B AV Bennett, i c s 
Atr A H Mackenzie, c i e , i e s 
Dr S S Nehru, Ph D 
Mr K K Knor, C EE , I C s 
Mr P C Afogha, B A , LL B 
Sir Bernard Darlec , Kt , C l e , l s E 


Air S T Hollins, l p s 
Colonel H B Nutt, it B , r p c s 
Sir N C Mehta, l C s 
Air P 3L Kharegat, I C s 
Mr M Keane, CSI,CIE,ics 
Airs J P Srhasta\a 
Khan Ealiadnr AIaul\IFaslh-ud din 
(1 acant) 

Mr E Ahmad Shah, Jr A , D Litt (Indian 
Christian Community) 

Bai Sahib Babu Bama Cliarana, BA, LL E 
(Depressed Classes) 


NoBivated Mejibees 

O B E 


Seceetaet to the Legislative Council 
Babu Surendranath Ghosh 
Mr. USE Hydrle, Bar-at-Law, Supdt 



The Punjab 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivers by which it is en- 
ciosed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern comer of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,760 (inclusive of 28,687 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that is to sav, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 460 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively The total 
population of the Province In 1931, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Ghazl Khan District was 28,490,867 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States 

Physical Features 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna In the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west The north-east Is occupied by a 
secllon of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle A few small 
spurs of the AravalU mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions The Himalayan 
tract Includes an area of 22,000 square mUea, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets The Salt Range 
traei Includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract Except in the 
hUls, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress In unfavourable seasons 
and Irrigation is almost unknown Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Slwallks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract This tract, secure in an ample rainfaU, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, oom- 
prls’s some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province Its popula- 
tion of over four mUllons is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
largo town in Slalkot Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 30,000 square miles with a population 
of lOJ rnlUIons East of Lahore, the rainfaU 
Is tverywhere so far sufiadent that cultivation 
Is possible without Irrigation In fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin Is so slight that, except where 
Irrigation is employed, any material reduenon 


in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion In comparison with the western Punjab 
Is largely urban The western plains cover 
an area of 69 000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions The rain- 
fall In this area, heaviest In the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south. 
Is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial Irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks lelt moist by 
the retreating floods In thU very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost Inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than n scarcity of gras» So 
little rain is sutUclent, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the cr.jps may be said 
never to fail from this cause The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains ns 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por 
tlons of the province Multan and LyaUpur 
are the largest towns in the western area 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfaU and cloudiess skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of unfilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal 

States 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the PoUtlcal charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment In 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, Including Patiala, Bahawnlpiir, 
Jlnd and Nabha, were formed into a separate 
" Punjab States Aaenev ’’ under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla la Political OfiBcer, and three small 
I States in the Ambala Division, Kjalsla, Pataiidl 
'and Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala 

The People 

Oi the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most Important Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu In dis 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the pro\ ince 
Next in Importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a mlhlon and a half The ma- 
jority of them are Maliomedans by religion 
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about a fourth ate nitidus and a \cr\ few 
Sikhi Tlicv arc wldcl\ distributed o\cr the 
province Jlofh Jak'> and Ilajpufs 0/ the Pun 
jab provide manv of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army In fact all tlic agricultural 
classes of tlic Punjab, creept In the Boutli- 
westem districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits In the great war and 
the province's contribution of upwards of 

400.000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for Itself Tlie Gujars arc an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and In the 
extreme north-west In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe There are many minor agrl- 
cuUnral tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Savads and Knreshls), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatns, lAroras and Banlas), the 
trading enstes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas) and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes and foreign ele- 
ments In the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Qhazl Eban and neighbouring 
districts In the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Hisnwall districts Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged In horse- 
dealing, labour and trade A small Tibetan 
element la found In the Himalayan districts 

Languages 

The main language of the province la Ptm- 
jabl, which Is spoken by more than half the 
population 'Westem Punlabl may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndl, and is spoken In the north and west 
The next most Important languages are West- 
em Hindi, which Includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Westem Paharl, which Is spoken in the hill 
tracts , and Kajasthanl, the language of 
Eajputana Baluchi, Pushto, Slndhl and 
TIbeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population 

Agriculture 

Agriculture Is the staple Industry of the 
provmce affording the tnain means of sub- 
sistence to 00 5 per cent of the population It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors 
About one-sixth of the total area In British 
districts Is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the Government land Is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 

2.103.000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower IThelnm Canal, 41 33,000 
acres and the Lower Bari Boab Canal, 
adds 1,078,000 acres to this total On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an area of about 1,314,000 acres more 
have been brought under cnlthatlon Large 
areas In the hUls and elsewhere which 
are unsulted to cultivation are preserved nsi 
forest lands, the total extent of which Is nbont 
0,000 square miles Of the crops grown, wheat I 
Is the most Important and the development! 


of irrigation has led tc a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next In Importance to wheat 
Is gram Other Important sraplcs arc barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, torla and 
scramum), cotton and sugarcane In the canal 
colonics largo areas of American cotton arc 
erowm but in tlic cotton growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties are predominant 
The country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies In live-stock Large profits arc 
derived from tlie cattle and dairy trades and 
wool Isa staple product In Kuln and Kangra 
and througliout the plains generally The 
prodnetion of hides and skins Is also an important 
industre 

Industries 

Tiio mineral wealth of the Punjab Is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
huUding being the most Important prodnets 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelnm, 
Shahpur and lllanwali districts Gold washing 
Is earned on In most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results Iron and copper ores are 
plentifnl but the difficulty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel liave hitherto prevent^ smelting 
on a large scale 'The Punjab Is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number of 
factories being only 640 the majority of whlcn 
arc cotton ginning and pressing factories 
Blankets and ■noollen rugs are produced in consi- 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous Sljk weaving Is also carried on and 
the workers In gold, silver, brass, copper and 
Earthenware are fairly numerous Ivory 
carving Is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Lelab and also In the Patiala State 
Mineral oil Is being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Eawalpindl Districts and a cement 
factory Is established at Wah near Hassanahdal 
There is also a match factory at Shahdara and 
a factory for the hy drogenatlon and refining of 
oils at Ludhiana 

Administration 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act In 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service Under 
the amended Act the province was raised 
to the status of a Gov emorslilp, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, tlie Governor- 
in Council being in charge of the Eeserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects The general system 
of provdneial administration under tills scheme 
is sketched in the section “Provincial Govern- 
ments” (? c ) where Is also given a list of the 
Reserved and 'Xransferred Subjects Associated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
pow ers, whose scope and authority are given In 
the section " Le^slative Councils ” (q v ), tlie 
system being common to all the major provinces 
The business of Governm'nt Is carried on 
through the usual Secretariat which consists of 
flv e Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, (2) Home, 
(3) Plnance, (4) Revenue and (6) Transferred 
Departments, one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
secretaries, and one Asslstan* Secretarv In the 
Public Morks Department, there are live Secre- 
taries (Chief Engineers), one In the Buildings and 
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Uoads Brandi, one iu the Hydro J','cctric Branoh 
and three In the Irrigation Branch, wliile 
the Legal Bemembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department 
The heads ol the Police and Educational 
Departments are also Under-Secretaries to 
Government. The Government spends the 
winter in Lahote and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) In 
Simla Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Eawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 In number — each of 
whom Is in charge of a district 

The prmclpal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who ore the highest Court of 
Revenue Jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
ol Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General ol Pilsons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors ol Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inmeotor-General of Registration, the Re^strar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer 

Justice 

The administration of Justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which la the final appellate 
authority to civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases The Court aits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight Puisne Judges (either civilians or 
barristers), and three Additional Judges, In- 
cluding the Inspecting Judge sanctioned each 
year for six months Subordinate 
to the High Court are the District and 
Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction In a cIvU 
and session division comprising one or more 
dUtrlcts In districts in which the 1 rentier 
Crimes Regulation Is in fore* the Deputy 
Commissioner on the flndinc of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ Imprisonment 

Local Self-Government 

Local Self-Government Is secured in certain 
branches of the administration bv the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district, of Municipal, Small Town 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over p. revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land rev enne of the district supple 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and mlseellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Aren 
Committees from octroi or terminal tax and 
other forms of taxation from Government gra^ 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees The 
Panchayat system Is an attempt to revive the 


tradlt'onal village communitj organisation, the 
elected committee or Pindiajat iwascssiug 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and cnmiinl justice, the abatc- 
mout of nuisances and other matters Most of 
the members cf practlcallj all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are ..sually keenly 
contested 

Police 

The Police lorco Is divided Into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department The combined force Is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors General In charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-Gciierul In charge ot 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phlllanr There is 
a Police Training School at Phlllanr controlled 
by a Principal oif the rank of Superintendent of 
Police Tire Rjillway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General The District 
Police are controlled by Superintondents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents 

Education 

The strides which have been made in the pasc 
decennium, especially in the concluding years 
of the period, have brought the Punjab Into 
line with the older and more forward provinces 
I The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but Is spread over all grades 
and varieties In addition to Institutions main- 
tained In all parts of the province by private 
enterprise, (lovemment Itself mamtalns fourteen 
arts colleges (Including one for Europeans and 
one for women) Five normal schools, thlrty-slx 
training classes and combmed Institutions 
(tu entj'-tvv o for males and fourteen for females), 
one hundred and eighteen secondary schools for 
boys and girls and fifty-centres for v'ocational 
training Apart from these institutions for general 
education, Government maiutams skx higher 
grade professional Institutions, rtz , the Kmg 
Edward Medical College and Veterinary CoUego 
at Lahore, tlie Agricultural College at LyaUpur, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura, the 
Central Training College, Lahore and the 
Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragali, and 
two schools, riz , the Medical School at Amritsar 
and the Engineering School at Rasul In 
addition there are tlilrtv one technical and 
Industrial schools (twenty-nine for males and 
tvv o for females) scattered over the province 

The Department of Education Is In charge 
of the Minister for Education who Is assisted In 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction 

Medical 

The STedlcal Department Is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who Is at 
present an officer of the Indian Jfedlcal 
Service holdlne the rank of Colonel He Is 
assisted by an officer designated the Assistant 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, who is 
at present an officer of the Punjab Civ 11 Medical 
Service of the rank of a Civil Surgeon, 
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Public Health- 

The De])artmcntof Public Health Is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health (also a member ^ 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has, working i 
under him four Assistant Directors of Public 1 
Health, 34 District AlpdicalOfilcersof Health, and ' 
twent} -eight District Sanitary Inspectors In 
addition there Is a temporary staff of 10 Sub- 
Assistant Health Officers and 15 Sanitarr 
Inspectors for assistance in combating epidemic 
dhea^es The ancillarj Ber\lces comprise 

(1) A Vaccine Institute ^ihich is In charg' 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by « 
Superintendent and wlilch prepares sufficient 
\'acclnc lymph to meet the needs not onl> 
of the Punjab, but of the Army In Xorthem 
India and of several pro^inces and Indian States 
in and be^ond the confines of India 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, vhlcb is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological 
ctamlnation, rcscarcli vork in matters bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out 


(3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attached a photographer vho is an expert in 
cinematography 

(4) A Chemical Laboratorj in cliarge of a fiillj 
traincfl chemist whoso duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of uater samples and food 
stuffs 

(5) A Public HeaLh Equipment Depot 
whichsupplles Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc, with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc 

(C) A Public Health School, the staff of vlUch 
Is responsible for the training of health vBltors 
The Principal, who is also Inspcctrc'-s of 
Health ( (ntres, supervhes the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province 

In matters conncctesl with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health worl« In close touch 
with the Snperlnt'nding Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
advlsir of the Public Health Deparlm^nt In 
englnuniig matters This officer and the 
I Director of Public Health arc also the technical 
advisers of tlie Lirban Sanitary Board wlios'* 
dutj It Is to csamini and report upon sanltarj 
schemes put forward bv local bodies 


Heads of Accoum: 

1 

Budget 

Estlinatc, 

1931-32 

i Heads or Accotot 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1931-32 

EEVEVCE EECEIPIS 

(In thousands 

! 

(In lhausands 

Principal Heads of Rnenue 

of Rupees ) 


of Rupees ) 


II — Taxes on Income 

4,04,55 

XIV — Irrigation — TVorls for 

1,10 

V-- Band Bevenue (gross) 

which no capital ac 

Dedud — Bevenue cred'B 
ed to Irrigation 

— 2,04,14 

counts are kept ' 

Total [ 

4,44,43 

Total Land Bevenue 

2,90,4] 

Debt Services 1 


VI— Excise 

Vn — 'Stamps 

1,08.49 

1,14,79 

X'^^ — Interest j 

Ciril Administration | 

10,40 

^'TII — Forests 

25,63 

XVII — Administration of J ustice j 

9,65 

IX — Bcgistratlon 

9,20 

XVIII— Jails and Convict Settle- i 
ments 1 

5 60 

Total 

5,48 ‘>7 

XIX — Police 

( 

2,15 

Imnalion 

Xin — iTigation — Vorks for 


XXVI — MIscclIancousDcpartmcnt- 

1 . 

Total ' 

4 26 

21,66 

which capital accounts 
arc kept — 

Direct llecciijts 

4 53,27 

Rcncfiecnl Departments 

XXI — Education 

15,04 

Indirect credits (Band 

2,04,14 

XXII— Medical 

0,01 

Bev enue due to irriga- 



tion) 


1 XXin— Public Health 

13 62 

Gross amount 

6,57,41 

XXTV — Agriculture 

10 "5 

Deduct — Vorldng Expense' 

—2,14 06 

XXV— Industries 

1,10 

Xct XI IT — Irrigation i 

Bcccipts 

4.43 3, 

To'ul . 
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Heads of aooodht 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1931-32 

Heads of Aooodnt. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1931-32 

Buildings and Roads. 

{In thousands 
of Rupees ) 


(In thousands 
of Rupees ) 

XXX— avil 'WorkB 

15,51 

Depredation Reserve Fund for 




Government Presses 

52 

XXX- A — Hydro Electric Scheme 

3 66 

Revenue Re8e^^ c Fund 

1 

Deduct — Working Expenses 

—3,63 

Central Road Fund 

3,50 

Net XXX-A— Hydro Electric 

3 



scheme 


Miscellaneous Government 


Total 

15,64 

account 

1,38 



Total 

16,82 

Miscellaneous 



XXXII — Transfers from Insu- 


Total Promnoial receipts 

13,37,32 

ranee Eimd 






Opening Balance 

39,39 

XXXni — Receipts in aid of Su- 

2,25 

Grand Total 

13,70,21 

perannuation 






Expenditure Ciiarqed to 


XXXIV — Stationery and Printing 

2,06 

Revenue 


XXXV — Miscellaneous . . 

22,60 

Direct demands on the Revenue 




6 — Land Revenue . . . 

40,12 

Total 

27,81 





6 — Excise , . , 

12,60 

Contributions and Assignments 




to Central and Provincial 


7 — Stamps ... 

1,95 

Governments 




XXXIX-A — ^Miscellaneous adiust- 


8 — Forests 

23,29 

menta between the Cen- 




traland Provincial Gov- 


9 — Registration /(R) . 


emments 


XiT) 

98 

XL-A — Transfers from the Re^- 


Total 

78,94 

enue Reserve Fund 

1 





Irrigation Revenue Account 


Total Revenue Receipts 

11,17,02 

14 — Works for wliioh capital 

1,33.69 



accounts are kept (Interest 


Exlraordinary Items 


on debt ) 


XL — Extraordinary Receipts 

68,16 





15 — Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 

9,22 

Total Revenue 

11,84,08 

pendlture 


Ad>anco from Provl Loans Fund 

1,00,00 

Total 

1,42,81 

LoA^s AND Advances bv Peovin- 


Debt Services 


ciAL Governments 






19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt . 

—21,25 

Rcco\ erles of loans and advances 

36,92 





21 — Reduction or Avoidance of 

10,25 

Debosits and Advances 


Debt 


Famine Relief Fund 

116 

Total 

—11,00 

Appropriations for reduction or 


Civil Administration 


aioidance of debt — 






22 — General Administration (Re 

1,13,26 

Sinking Fund for Proilnclal 


served) 


JOOATIS • • * • • 

1,38 





22 — General Admin Istration 

2,02 

other appropriations 

8,87 

(Transferred) 


Suspense 


24 — ^Administration of J nstlce 

65,43 


1 hr 


T2I 


Jl 1 M' ui ^ III r 


I’ltUll. I I 
I itliinlr, 
uni "J 


: — 1 ".f* c V 

4 , ^ 

"•',‘•1 

2c_,v 


1 2- 

'1— ■" - '1 -r . 
!l -a " 


1 !" 

V r 1 * r 

t7"'t‘'-r ' 

I'r, '' 1 • 

1 • 


Tt • J 

a, 1 1 

T'r~f'rr-‘ Dr ^ — 

1 — ‘■r .''■-Drparl'-' ‘ 

4^* 1 
.. 4 

'I— E‘ ofM '(I ^ 

"a rj) 

7,ir 

J 

31 — El '_‘>f .(T' 

(e-red) 

l.fi, fO 

;.'-rtr'ai rti 

\(r 

1 

f 

1 

74 

33— Pul IltHcal’b 


24,72 

"I-— tuic-ilti re 


M,-l 

3C — Tndii triev 


1 10 70 

I 


Total 

t IB 78 

PniWif marj 1 ondt 

41 — CivllWo-ls < llexcrrod 

(Transferred 

1 

j 1 25 

i.i7.r.2| 


In t/,fiu<anilf 

<>J Iliijtrf! ) 


■II ( — C nil ir%ilr0 1 lortrir 

‘•rillin'' liiUri't on Cai'Ual 
Oullaj t- 

Total 

ZIitC'Uan(Ou' 

43 — Famine K‘'IIcr and Insurance 

43 — Superonnimtion Allowances 

and I’eniions 

4C — Sfalloncrj and I’rlntlnf; (Kc 
‘crvcd) 

40 — Station! rj and I’ r in tine 
(Traniftrrcd) 

47 — 51I_ceiianeou5 (Hcscrvcel) 

47 — Ml'cciiancous (Tranfiforrcii) 
Tola) 

Conlnbultotit and Atngnmenlt to 
Crntral and Pronneial 
O'otemmenit 

Cl — Contribution and Assignments 
to CcntrnlGovemment 


Iii-tnrrn till (entrni ami 
t 3- I'* Provincial Go\ rrnnirnts 

1 !-' Total 

Iftfcl/nncmi* 

Lllnti fi r-! to Itcernm- lt( rrMFiinil ' 

Total I xpcndHurc cliarprj to 

n, I ' Rceentic 

C4t IT 4 I 1 xri SDITI rt 

4^* 1 
.. * 

b \ Cit It 0 ) II TO lit \ I M I I 

7,10 1 01 1>T- 

) 

1,00 'Oil. — Irncatlon \N(irLs 

I '• \ — Iiniti trial I)i \i Injiinriit 
'ij 74 

II \ ~( All Works 

24,72 

tl ]• — llMlro 1 li rtrlc v‘'cli(mr 

M,-i 

1C \ — Coniniutatlon c( I’l ll'•l(ln‘! 

10 70 

Total 0 apltal 1 vpi nditiiri' 

tIB7b rliarp'd tolti\iniiL 

Total Ixpinditurc cliarpul 

1 2C toltcacnuc 

1.17,0.21 

C2 \ — 1 ortst (apital I ■vpcndlturi 

i7,B2, 

jC — ( oiistructlon of Irrigation 

— ' 2<a\l?atlon 1 inbaiikmcnt 

1,30,70 and Drainage W orkij 

jeo C — Industrial Dcaclopnicnt 

2 00 O’npltall xpcndlliire 

T9,33^C8 — lljdro 1 Icctrlc Sciierac 

I ( apltal I. vpcndlture 

lO.SoloO — Civil Works — Capital D\pen- 
j d I lure 

89 CO-Jk— PajTncnt of Commuted 
value of Pensions Capital 
lAptndlture 

8,64 

I Total Capital Expenditure 

19,41' not ebarged to Eev enue 

Advanc. s from Provincial Xxjan 

8o,6C, fund 

Loans from Central Government 

Loans raised In the llarkets — 

Cl per cent Punjab Bonds, 1933 
52 „ „ 193 


I0,8'’,IS 


1,05,30 

11,88,48 


1,00,00 


1,09,75 

8^87 
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HEAbB 01 AOCOUNI 

Budget 
I'.alimaU , 
1931-32 

Advances from Proa’inclal 

Loan Fund 

(In thoiisaiuh 
of Rupees ) 

Loans and Advances by Proa in 
cial Goaernments — 


Iioans and Ada’ances (Besera ed) 

22 52 

,, „ ,, (Transferred) 

10,40 

Total 

32,97 


Deposits and Advances — 
1' amine Dellef Fund 


llLAIiS OF Al’IOl'M 

1 Budget 

Estimate, 


1031-32 

Appropriation for reduction or 
aaoldance of Debts — 

(In thousand) 
of Riipeess 

Sinking Fund for I’roalnclal 
Loans 

Suspense 

Depreciation Hesera o Fund for 
Govt Presses 

1,33,?C 

Beaenue Hesera c Fund 

■ 1 

Central Iload Fund 

Deposit aalth the Goa eminent 

of India 

0,40 

, . Total 

11,53 

Total Proainclal Disbursements 

13,52,98 

Closing Balance 

17,23 

Grand Total 

13,70,21 


' Administration 

Coierjwr, H E Sir Geoftev Fitziicrvey do 
llontmorency, koie, kovo.cbe.ics 
Personal Staff 

Private Secretary, Major II. T Lawrence, o 
Aides de-Camp —UG\it P H. C Diummond 
Wolff, 1st Bn The Black Watch , Lieut J K 
P Williams, The Buffs 

Indian Aides de Camp — Hon Capt Baliadur 
Narain Singh, m O , Captalu Todnr Singh 
(Hon ) , Hon Captain Mohammed Fcroze 
Klian 

Members of Cobnoil 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Captain Sardar 
Sikandar Hj at Khan (EeAenue) 

The Hon’ble Sir H D Craik, Bart . c s i, i 0 s 
(Finance) 

Ministers 

The Hon’ble Sardar Jogendra Singh, JOnistcr 
for Agriculture 

The Hon’ble Dr Gokul Chaud Karang, m a , 
Ph D , Minister for Local Self-Government 
The Hon’ble Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Minister 
for Education 

Civil Secret \riat 

Chief Secretary, C C Garbette, o ii a o I e 
1 0 s > . . 

Borne Secretary, J w Hearn, i o s 
Finan'ial Secretary, F H Pucklc 
Secretary, Transferred Departments, P Maisdcn 
I 0 S 

Jtevenue Secretary, J D Anderson, i o s 

Public Works Department 

Irngalion Branch 

Secretary, (Southern Canals), H F Ashton, 
Secretary, (Northern Canals), J B G Smith 

0 1 E ’ 

Secretary, (Construction), A Murphj, ode 
Buildings and Roads Branch 
Seerctary E L Crawford 
Financial Commissioners, JUles Irving, OIE 
ICS (Revenue), K Cahert, oiE.ios! 
(Development ) 


iUJBUELLANEOUS departments 

Director of Agncitlliire, D Milne, B Sc (Agili , 
( Aberdeen ) 

Director of Land Records and Inspector General of 
Registration, Pandit Jankd Nath Alial, 
itireclor of Public Instruction, II Sanderson, 
M A ’ 

Inspector General of Police, SirChirlcs Stead, 
Lt , C B I 

Chief Conservator of Forests, 0 G Treior 
In^eclor-Oeneral of Civil Bospitals, Col H M. 
Mackenzie, i m s 

Director of Public Health, Lt -Col C A Gill, 
IMS 

Injector -General of Prisons, Lt -Col F A 
Barker, o b E , i m s 
Accountant-General, L .T Peck, M A 
Postmaster General, Major A Angelo, o B E 
Lieutenant Governors op the Punjab 
S ir John LavTence, Bart, Q o B 1850 
Sir Itobert Montgomery, k o b 1859 

Donald Frlell McLeod, O B 1865 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 

8 J , 0 B , died at Tonk, January 
1871 

R H Davies, o 8 i 1871 

K B Egerton, o s I 1877 

Sir Charles D Altclilson, k 0 S i , o i E 1882 
James Broadwood Lyal 1887 

^r Dennis Fitzpatrick, K o s i 1892 

William Macuorth Yound, a s i 1897 

Sir C M Blvaz, K 0 a i 1902 

Sir p C J Ibbetson, K o s i , resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908 

T G Walker, o s i (Offg ) 1907 

Sir Louis W Dane, K o l E , o S i 1908 

James McCrone Doule, (Offg ) 1911 

Sir M F O’Dwyer, K os I 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, k o i E , o s i 1938 

Governors of the Punjab 
Sir Edwai'i Maclagan, K 0 I E , o 8 1 1920 

Sir Malcolm Halley, k o 8 i o i E . 1024 

Sir Geoffrej de Montmorency, k 04 E , 192s 

K C V 0 , CBE 
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1 1 riirf-piiri {Miili iniiii iihiti) 3’iinl 
J AiiihilA iJhMuti, Mirth 1 M«t (tfuIininnimJan), 
Iliir.Tl 

I lIoAhhriiiir tinil k mien (slkli), Jtural 
1 f.iircaoii (Nun Miiliatniimfliin), Rurvl 
I/ihori' tItA. (Nun Ariiluitiimwlaii), Urban 
TiilliinfJiir cinn I inlhhna {>on-AIuhnmmadan), 
I lliiril 

I <-1113.01 fifwi Unrdnspiir (Sikh), Bnral 
AI till an UKIilon and ShflKhiipura (Sikh), Knral 
Wti-I Ihinjah Ioiiti' (X on-triiliammadan), BuraJ 
South l.a I, Hoht i3 (Xon Aliiliammadan), 
Jlunl 

IJl'n ir (Aon Aliiluarnni id ui), Uiiral 
i a«tf and \\i ‘•t Ci utral 'Jo«ns (Muiiammndan), 
Urban 

I). n l.hiM khan (Miiharnniad in), Ruial 
Aliirll'-ar (Mtih iniiuml in), Rural 
Iiiijrafc J lat (Mnhninmadan), Urban 
Lahora and rtrozaporc cum ShcikJiiipura (Jvon- 
Jluliainmadan), Itural 
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Punjab Legtslaltve Council 


Name of Member. Constitucmy 


Gurbadmn Stagi, Sardar 
Habib TJUab, Khan Bahadur, Sardar 
Halbat Khan Daha, Khan 
Inian-ud-Din, Maulvi 
Jagdev Klian Kharal Kai 
.Taswant Singli, Guru 

Jawahar Singh, DhiUon, Sardar, B Sc (Agri ) 
(Wales), MSP (London) 

Joti Parshad, Lala, B A , ll B 
Kcsar Sin^, Chaudhrl, B s 

Labh Singh, Mr , M A , LL B (Cantab) 

Mamraj Singh, Chohan, Kunwar, B A , ll B 
Jlanohar Lai, Mr , M A 
Mohan Lai, Bai Bahadur Lala, B A , ll b 
Mohan Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Sardar 

Jtolilndar Sin^, Sardar 
Mubarak All Shah, Sayad 
Muhammad Abdul Bahman Klian, Chaudlirl 
Sluhammad Amm Klian, Khan Bahadur 
Malik, 0 B E 

Muhammad Din, Malak 
Muhammad Busoof, Khwaja 
Jluhamnnd Hayat, Qurcslil, Klian Bahadur, 
klian, 0 1 B 

Muhammad Hassan, Khan Salilb, MaUidum, 
Sliaikh 

Muliammad Jamal Khan, Leghari, Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab 

Muhammad Raza Sliah Gilanl, Makdumzadn, 
Sayad 

Jlidiammad Saqld, Shalkli 
ktuliammad Sariarnz All Kluin, Uaja 
Muliammad Yasm Klian, Chaudlirl, B A , ll B 
Mukand Lai, Purl, Mr , M A 
Mukcrjl,Mr P 

Muzaffar Klian, Captain, Khan Sahib. 
MaUk 

Narendra Nath Dlwan Bahadur, Baja, ii a 
Natliwa SIngli, Cliaudhrl 
Nazir Hussain, Chaudhrl, B A , LL b 
NBial Chand, Aggarwal, Lala 

Noor Ahmad Khan, Mian 

Nur Khan, Khan Sahib, Blsaldar Baluidur 

Nurullah, Mian b com (London), fees 

Pancliam Chand, Thakur 

Pandit, Mr Nanak Chand, m a 

Baghblr Singh, Honorarj" Lieutenant Sardar, 

0 BE 

Bamjl Das, Lala 
Bam Sarup, Cbaudhri 
Bam Singh, 2nd Lieut , Sardar 
Biassat All, Chaudhrl, B A , ll B 
Sampuran Singh, Sardar 
Sewak Bara, Eal Bahadur, Lala 
Shall Muhammad, Chaudhrl 
Ujjal Singh, Sardar Sahib, Sardar, m a 
Zalrulla Khan, Chaudhrl, B A , ll b 
Abnaslia Singh, Mr ,Barri<tf r at-l^iw, Serreian, 
fjCglslatlve Council 

Hakim Ahmad Shuja, BA, Assistant bitrt- 
tary, Leglslathc Council 


JuUundar (Sikh), Bural 
Jjahoro (Muhammadan), Bural 
Multan East (Muhammadan), Bural 
Hoslilnpur-cum-Ludhiana (kruluimnindaii),Burul 
LyaUpur North (Muhammadan), Bural 
Eorozeporo (Slkli), Bural 
Lahore (Slkli), Bural 

South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban 
Amritsar citm-Gurdaspur (Non-Muliammadan), 
Bural 

Bawalpindi Division and Lahore Dhusion North 
(Non-kluliammadan), Bural 
Ambala-ciim-Slmla (Non-Muhammadan), Bural 
(Punjab University) 

North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Bural 
Bawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh), 
Bural 

Ludhiana (Sikh), Bural 
Jhang (Muhammadan), Bural 
Jullundur (Muliammadan), Bural 
Attock (Muliammadan), Bural 

Lahore City (Muliammadan) Urban 
South-East Towns (Muhammadan), Urb m 
Shahpur West (Muliammadan), Bural 

Muzaffargarh (Muhammadan), Bural 

Baluch Tumandars (Landlioldors) 

Multan West (Muliammadan), Bural 

Amritsar City (Muhammadan), Urban 
Jhclum (Muhammadan), Bural 
Gurgaon-cum-Hlssar (Muhammadan), Bural 
Punjab Industries 

Punjab Cliamber of Commerce and Trades 
Association of Commerce 
Mianwall (Muhammadan), Bural, 

Punjab Landholders (General) 

Kamal (Non-Muhammadan), Bural 
Qujrat West (Muhammdadan) Bural 
East and West Central Towns (Non-Muluim- 
madan) Urban 

Montgomery (Muhammadan), Bural 
Bawalpindi (Muhammadan), Bural 
^allpur South (Muhammadan), Bural 
Kan^ (Non-Muliammadan), Bural 
Hoshlarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Bural 
Amritsar (Sikh), Bural 

Amritsar City (Non-Muliammadan), Urban 
North-West Bahtak (Non-Muhammadan), Bural 
Ambala Division (Sikh), Rural 
Gujranwala (Muhammadan), Bural 
]>allpur (Sikh), Bural 
Multan Division (Non-Muliammadan), Bural 
Shelkiipura (Muhammadan), Rural 
Sikh (Urban) 

Slalkot (Muhammadan), Bural 
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yr ' 'y t iM*?' ' 1 :l, 1 i 1 Iri'Ifi I'lirimtia, 
1M,KC 


’’ 1 I'll’ .i rr.^ It iTi\tiirnI f liiironphfnrc' 
> I' - c iijtts \1 nil ol (lie >cnr 

t M.,- j. Inlh tlir Irrnwnilclv, nre full 
)• " If n il ’l.-nin rntt Ih the Drlln llif 

! r «ntr:vTn\- n iiiilrnl jirnctlcnll" 
I I I-. in ()I riDnmimlrntlnn Tlip Irrn 
n11\ 11 Ml'i CunpUi', t^Ith n Onn lli rt t>! 
n . 1 rntrii ntiil 1. rrj l)ml«,l,ht.l tlir IrrnWndclj 
» f' r ifrii-i t)\rj^ nnil crMts*) nrpirndid ritrr 

• < vti-r 

111' llnttnn TtnlltTn\f Im’ n Icnclli of 
.'i.’.l mil cij pji llnr rlio jirlliciiinl llnr* 
t ; nil r itirnon lo 'Iniidnln\ , from Snpnliic 
I > M\)ii\lim, till' ino't nortliini point In IIip 
1 I' III tlip Jlnnpnon I'romr line, niid tlic 
I’l n 'Iniinlnii line, wlilrli Fcrvct Moulmein 
<1 1 til' turtlipr Until of tlio Salween Rher, 

Indiislrj 

tprlnillnri M llic chief Indtiiitrj of the pro- 
tJnri null niijiporl'' nearlj three fourtliB of the 
inii lint Inn The nett tot-nl cropped area 

I K,t million aertB of which iicnrlj ! million 
nerei arc propped more than once Irrl- 
pntlon norl n riipplv enter to nearly 1 million 
nrrf' Intlln II nerv larpclj dependent on 
lliirnn for her aiipplles of kerosene, bcnrlne 
mill je-trol tililcli rani second to rice In order 
of Importance Tenk wood Is exported in larpe 
ijiiantltlcs from Burma to India 


II* Pu-in j,> , 1 , 1 , fo-rn the hull oftheiiomi 
U'lo,< tT th' 1‘UMnn rrmip ntidfhnr 
‘‘J.oif. toil' J I! . 'n DiHh-' fnmllj Tint 
^ iti.ii ,,, , i -ipiirnl roll]. , HO i«i 

o lit of ii„ ^ rl'iiliiiri of till eoiintn U'liiP In 
iM,’’ Till I'linn. r ami jno t of the 

nlil trill 1 nl o, firoO - Jhi'hllil rn, Uiit Arf 
mt -n, nrih' wor hipofiialun ipIrlM, is almost 
“uh, r,ni 1 ,,, |„t,r. -I tal.n Ii, the Bur 
Jt'''' in Ihi (oiir-f of thi war, tin Ir ri Sponsi 
- for r. fruits and tlnlr KtrirroliH 

‘ intilh itlon . to ir lonii and ( InrllaUIe ftinilH 
a’frn to *linw ihit tlnlr aiulhv towanls the 
total III of tin rniintrs Isphlnpua} to an 
'0t'-ll),;intIfj}aUj to Brltl-h rule 


[ lore Is play an Important part In the In- 
I diiitrlnl Iif( of the Broslncc Tlio forest rcEcrscfl 
efjsfr BomoJS.niSRtjnnre miles, while tinclnistd 
for< Htfi are estimated at about 1,14,025 square 
mihs Gotemmint extracts some 45,341 tons 
of tent annually private firms, of whom the 
llomUaj Burma Trndtnp Corporntton Md Steel 
ftrolhersare thechlcr,extractovcr3,49,®70 tons 
Other timber ext rafted Uy Here 
to o\i r 2,70,1 10 tons and flrewoorl 
tons 

Tin and wolfram are fou 
Tnvoy and Memul Districts 
arc found together Iji most 
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Tavoy, the proportion varjdng from almost 
pure tin to almost pure -wolfram There was 
a fall In the price of tm 

The output of wolfram increased durmg the 
year 1930 but its -value decreased owing to the 
fall in the price of this mineral Silver, lead 
and zinc ore are extracted by the Burma 
Corporation at Bawdwln in the Northern 
Shan States Copper in small quantities Is also 
found there There are small deposits of Molyb- 
denite in Tavoy and Mergui and of platinum in 
Myltkyina The output and value of precious 
stones from the ruby mines decreased during 1930 
Brom the mines in the Hukong vallev 
jade and amber are won The oldest and 
largest oil field in the province is at Ycnan- 
gajTing in Magwe district where the Burma 
OU Company lias Its clilef wells But borings 
in other districts have shown that the oil- 
bearing strata e-vtcnd over a large part of the 
dry zone, and the output from the smaller 
fields in Pakokku and jVIlnbu districts is non 
considerable, nidle the weUs sunk In Thajet- 
m j o district are also showing satisfactory returns 
iioTO than two-thirds of the total production 
comes from the Yenangyaung and Sln^ fields 
The Burma OU Company take their oil to the 
refineries at Bangoon by pipe lino from Slngu 
and Yenangyaung Other companies take 
it down bj river flats The area under rubber 
Is 91,277 acres 

Manufactnres 

ITicro arc 1,079 factories, ncarlj tno thirds 
of nlilch are engaged in millin g rice and nearly 
one sixth are sa-wmUls The remainder are 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mUIs, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses. Ice and aerated water factories 
and oU refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry Tlio av^erage daUy number of 
operatives is 98,701 At the Census of 
1921, 1,935,729 or 28 48 per cent of the 
total population were engaged outside agricul- 
ture and production 

As Is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Binplrc, the imported and metory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen- 
ous But at Amarapura In the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of liand sllk- 
w eav ing Burmese wood-carving Is stIU famous 
and many artists in sUver stUl remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine Bassein 
and Mandalay' parasols are wcU known and 
much admired in Burma But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and Indigenous 
Industries is the lacquer work of Pagan vrtth its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yeUow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo A new art is the making of bronze 
figures Tile artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce 

Admlnislrntlon 

Bimni, wliicli w is it that time administered 
as a Lltutcn>int-Govornorslilp, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Eeform Act 


of 1919 It was felt that the Province differed 
so markedly from the other Provdnees in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered outer repented discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Eeforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that aU the essential provisions 
of the Eeform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince This recommendation was accepted and 
Its proposals became law Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor's Province, with 
an executlv e council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q v ) The main difference 
isintheslzcofthcelcctomte Under the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural elcctomtc is estimated 
at 1,738,871 and the urban electomto has been 
put ns high ns 82,478 The Legislntlv e Council 
consists of 104 members, of which 80 arc elected 
and the balance nominated Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women In Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning 

Burma is divided administratively Into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma The 
Shan States are ndmmlstorcd by the Clilefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Eedcrated Shan States, who Is 
also Supeuntendent for the Southern Slum 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
Ist October 1922, and are designated the F S 
States The other Shan States in Burma arc 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagalng Division ITie Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue ndmlnistratlon is vested 
In the Chief of the State, snUject to the re* 
strictlons contained In the B8,nad The law ad- 
ministered is the customarv ,law of the State 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upptsr, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States 

Justice 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Clucf Justice and ten other permanent Judges 
Tlie Superior Judicial Sen ice consists of District 
and Sessions Judges , there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Sen ices 

All village headmen hav o limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also 
invested with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent 

In pursuance of the policy of docontraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and Influence wlilch 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British ride made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion 

Public Works 

The P W D comprises two Branches, viz , 
the BAR Branch and the Irrigation Branch 

The B A R Brandi of this Dept , which W 
under the JIlnlAiy of I orests, is administered 
1 by one Clucf Engineer and one Deputy’ Chid 
Engineer There Is also a Personal Asstt 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA 

In common \rith the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling In consequence of the 
reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces The Province obtained 
substantial financial independence The present position is set out in the following statement — 


ESTIMATBD RECEIPTS POB 1931-32 
(B) nSVENUE EEOEIPTS—OEDIE^AllT 


Bs 


Taxes on Income 

12,00,000 

Land Revenue 

5,49,60,000 

Excise 

1,09,27,000 

Stamps 

01,60,000 

Forest 

1,66,80,000 

Registration 

7,20,000 

Scheduled Taxes 

12,25.000 

Irrigation, etc , Works with Capi- 

tal Accounts 

26,80,000 

Irrigation, etc , Works (No Capital 

Accounts) 

1,70,000 

Interest 

8,09,000 

Administration of Justice 

13,64,000 

Tails and Convict Settlements 

9,40,000 

Police 

9,47,000 

Ports and Pilotage 

1,30,000 

Education 

0,48,000 

Medical 

4,11,000 

Pubhc Health 

1,88,000 

Agriculture 

1,20,000 

Industries 

4,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 

6,17,000 

Civil Works 

28,60,000 

Receipts In Aid of Superannuation 

1,38,000 

Stationery and Printing 

4,16,000 

Misc-eUaneous 

2,00,000 

Total (a) 

10,36,09,000 


(B1 EEVEEUE RECEIPTS— 
EXTRAORDINARY 


Extraordinary Receipts 

Rs 

Total (o) & (6) 

10,36,09,000 

(C) DEBT BEADS 


Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt 

0,32,000 

Depreciation Fund — Government 
Presses 

77,000 

Depreciation Fund— Commercial 
Concerns 

60,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Gov emments 

20,69,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund 

65,00,000 

Total (c) 

92,78,000 

Total (n), (6) and (c) 

11,28,47,000 

Opening Balance 

33,00,000 

Grand Total 

11,01,47,000 


ESTIMATED DlSBUIiSEMENTS EOB 
1931-32 

(A) EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO 
RETENUL 

Bs 

Land Beaenuo 04,53,000 

Evclse 22,20,000 

Stamps 1,53,000 

Forest 70,13,000 

Forest Capital Outlaj’ 3,81,000 

Beglstmtlon 1,87,000 

Scheduled Taxes 2,000 

Interest on Works with Capital 
Account 24 53 000 

Other Beaeniio Evpendltnre 9,08,000 

Construction of Irrigation M orKs, etc 10, 3", 000 
Interest on Ordlnar\ Debt 22,13,000 

Interest on otlier Obligations 81,000 

Appropriation for reduetion or 
avoidaneo of detit . 0,32,000 

Qcnenil Administration 1,09,49,000 

Administration of Justice 08,87,000 

JaUs and Con^ict bettlcmcnts 34,87,000 

Police 1,00,38,000 

Ports and PUotago 10,08,000 

Scientific Departments 72,000 

Education , 1,29,01,000 

Medical 45,36,000 

Public Health 12,96,000 

Agriculture 23,18,000 

Industries 3,91,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 4,06,000 

ClvU Works 1,87,92,000 


Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

61,38,000 

Stationery and Printing 

13,00,000 

Miscellaneous 

26,20,000 

Extraordinary Charges 

8.000 

Total (n) 

10,74,00,000 

(B) EXPENDITURE NOT CHARGED 

TO REVENUE 

Construction of Irrigation, etc , 

Rs 

Works 

9,77,000 

Payment of Commuted Value of 

Pensions _ 

17,29,000 

Total (6) 

27,06,000 

Total (a) <t (6) 

11,01,12,000 

(C) DEBT HEADS 

Depreciation Fimd — Government 

Presses 

03,000 

Depreciation X'nnd — Commercial 

Concerns 

r onns and Advances 

15,33,000 

Civil Denosits 

17,10,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 

Fund _ 

8,88,000 

Total (c) _ 

41,94,000 

Totol (a), (5), A (c) _ 

11,43 OG 000 

Closing Balance _ 

18 41,000 

Grand Total . 

11,01,47,000 
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Jhur'nrcf Hi/Mir ATcitWi, Mnlor 0 G JolU. 
M II , fh II , c I r 

tr'pMcr l,rnrtvl of Pnfotif.lA Col V K Tnn- 
I-orr, I w *1 

roum.iinnrr 0/ I ic\’(, J C Atnr'linll, 0,t r 
hrttnn/tl Cottimi'Finnrr (nt'rrrfd Siihjectt), 
1 I. Ilovl, II l , tC5 
Por'irnt'/T (forifral, J MuKrrjcc, 0 >1 1 

Chief Commissioners of Burma 
IJciit -lolonrl A 1’ l’lin>rc, on. 

CoionrI A rylrliP, C S I . 

I.lrnl .( olonrl B 1) Anlrvph 
The Hon A'lilej 1 den, c s i , 

A It Thomp'on, c F I 
C L' Altrlihon, 0 F I 
C I Ik-rnnrrl, c F I 
CUT CroFlliirnllo 
“^IrC i: Ikrnnrd, K c F I 
G H T CrOAthnnltc, c « I 
A !• MnrHonncIl, C F t (a) 

Alexnmlrr AInckcnilc, c P 1 
D M Siiinton 
■^Ir r W K I nrr, K 0 F I 

(n) Altrrwnrd* ( b> creation ) 
'InrDonncll 

Llciilcnnnt-Govcrnors of Burmn 
Sir 1 \\ U krjcr, KCSI .. , 1807 

H S lliniM, K c F 1 , K C V o 1003 

Sir It T IMiltc. KCtr .. 1006 

Sir Hnrvpi Adnmfon, Kt , k c f i , m* h 
Sir Hnrcourl Butler, K C F i , e I r . 1016 
Sir BcglnalJ Crnddork, k 0 s I 1017 

Governors of Burran 
Sir Ilriroourt Butler, o c I r , k o s l . 

Sir Oiarlcs lnnc3, Kcsi, KCir, las. 


18C2 

1807 

1870 

1871 
1676 
1878 
1880 
1883 
1880 
1887 
1880 
1800 
1892 
1895 

Boron 


1922 

1027 


Cl \rf Goi'emfer of 1 nrctr, ^ I llopnood M r 

fcl nil T\B11 8, HI rCTV ^1 CBlTABll S.V.SDBB-SI CBBTABII S, Btc., 

TO GOVLRVMBM 

(111 f Sccrtlnr} , Homo nnd Political Department. 
Sccrctnrj, llnancc Department 
Sccrclorj, Education Department 
Secret arv, Ucaenue Department 
. 'll cri lara, Bdorms Ofllccr 
.. Sccrctarj, lorest Department 

Sccretarj, ludlclnl Department 
Sccrct-arj, Local Government Department 
Deputj SccTCtnr>, llnancc Department 
Under Sccrctarj , Homo nnd Political Department 
Under Secrrtary, Iilnnnce Department 

111 Under Secretary, ForcFl Department 

Undcr-Sccrctnrj, llcvenuc Department 
Undcr-Sccrctar>, Judicial Department 
Undcr'Secrctnr>’, Local Government Dcp.artmcnf4 
Under Secretary, l.,<lucntlon Department 
ABslstnnt Secretary, Finance Department 
Assistant Secretary* Home nnd Political Departroent 
llcRlstror, Homo and Political and Judicial Department 
JleglBtmr, Education nnd Local Government Departments 
Registrar, Finance and Revenue Departments, 
llcglstrar, Aprlcultural and Forest Dopartments, 

1 I^A^’CLVL COMAnSSIONBRS 

. Financial Commlasioncr (Reserved Subjecte ) 

.. . Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects) 

Secretary to Financial Commissioner (Reserved 
Subjects) 

.. Secretary to Financial 
Subjcoti ) 

Registrar 


B 1/irli. II I , 1 C ® 

0 McDovvnll, I C s 
G ilHi , n A , I c * 

L Mc’ilos n A , 1 c s 
LL'tcr P A , i c F 
B ■'lorrl*, I c 6 
Tuni n, K F V A T V 
M MncDoupII, VI A ICb 
II Pvvton, It A ,I c„F 
K Potfer, II A , I r s 
F McGuIn , 'I A , I c F 
''lanng Alnuiig (13) ATM, 
K Oviburj, li A , 1 c F 
K>aw Din, a t,m , It a 
U Kn Si ICS 
U Sein 1 im, II A 
C S Sa*trl, I! A 
Ralllalmdur K H l!a«u, ii a 
B W Bo>nc 
P 17 .Sen 
J 17 B llo*arlo 
W A Curtlcs 


I G LIo> d, p A , 1 c F 
C W Dunn, c I r , I c R 
U Ea Thvvi , ( A), a T.vf , p a 


U Tholn Kyun (A), P A 
C K BanerJee, n.A 
6 


Commissioner (Transferred 



Burma LegislaHve Council 


BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Pkesident. 

The Hon’ble TJ Pu, B A , Bar-at-Law. 

Deputy President 
0 Nl, B.A., Bar-at-Law 


Ex-Officio Members. a , . ^ o 

H TonkJnson, o r e , o i 
OFFIOIAIS g ^ 0 I E , I C E 

The Hon’blo 0 Ba K s M p q Fogarty, i o s 

The Hon’ble Mr Thomas CJouper, m A . o s I . ^ Ya K « u atm 
I 0 s 


I Q Lloyd, I 0 S 
H G 'Wilkie, I 0 s 

Lieut -Col C de M Wellbomc,0 B E , i a 
F B Leach, 0 I.E , i o s 
B M MacDougall, I c s 
H L Nichols, B A , I 0 s 
H Tonklnson, oie, obf, ios 
C W Dunn, OIE, i c s 
P C Fogarty, i o s 


Ministers 

The Hon’hle H Ba Tin, Barrister -at-Law 


The Hon’ble Sll Lee Ah Yain, Kt , Bar-at-Law ^ 

Nominated Members. D Ver 

OlTTCiAiS. Arthui 

B G McDowall, I 0 S ^ 

A B Morris, I o s U Po 

J P Bulkeley, 0 le , i e 8 T B ( 

Elected Members 


Non-ofpctals 

U Po Lin, T p s (Landowner) 

Dr N N Parakh, LPP,&LM Ls 
U Kyi Myint, k s m 
D Venkatasuamy 
Arthur Eggar, Bar at-Law 
John Arnold Chorrv, C i E 
U Po Yin, K S M 
T B Gibson 


Name ot Member 


Name and class of constituency represented. 


U Tun Aung 

H Kun, B A , Barrlster-at-Law • • 

U Po Tin, ATM. . 

U Aung Thin 

U Po Yin . . 

■p Ba U 

M Eusoof, Bar-at-Law . . 

G Chit Hla . , 

■D Ba Than 
U Ba Shin, M B E 

M.M, OhnGhine 

Chan Chor Khine 

The Hon’ble H Ba Tin, Bar -at-Law 

L H Wellington 
B K Ghoso 
B N Das 

Khan Sahib M A Jan 

Mlrza Mahomed Bad, Bar -at-Law 

M 1 Khan 

Khan Bahadur Wall Mahomed 
N. M Cawasjl, Bar -at-Law 

E. P. Pillay 

Saw Po Chit, Bar -at-Law 
Sra Shwe Ba, TJ 8 
Saw Toe Khut 
U Kyaw Din 

Saw Pah Dwai, atm, Bar-at-Law 
O Tun Win . . , 

Co Kyaw Khlno 
U Tha Ban, K J M 
■p Kyaw Mya 


Akyab Town (General Prban) 

Bassein Town (GeneralPrban) 

^ Henrada Town (GeneralPrban), 

■ Mandalay Town (GeneralPrban) 

• Moulmein (General Prban). 

Prome Town (General Prban) 

I East Bangoon (General Prban) 

I West Bangoon (General Prban) 

Tavoy Town (General Prban ) 

Akyab Indian Community (Indian Crban) 
Bassein Indian Community (Indian Prban) 
Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Prban) 
Moulmein Indian Community (Indian Prban) 

(.East Bangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Prban) 


.West Bangoon Indian Community (Indian 
I Prban) 

Amherst Karen Community (Karen Bural). 
Bassein Karen Community (Karen Bural) 
Ma-ubtn Karen Community (Karen Bural) 
Myaungmya Karen Community (Karen Rural) 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Bural) 
Amherst ( General Bural) 

Akyab District East (General Bural) 

Akyrab District West (General Bural) 

South Arakan (General Bural) 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar sud Orissa lies between 10'’-02' and 
27°‘30' N latitude and between 82°-31' and 
88‘’-26' E longitude eJQd includes the three pro 
vlnoes ot Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
'8 bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Oarjeellng district ol Bengal . on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal , on the south by 
the Ilay of Bengal and Madras , and on the west 
by the United Provinces ol Apa and Oudh and 
the Cratral Provinces 

The area of the British territories which 
constitute the Governorship ol Bihar and 
Orissa is 83,180 square miles inclusive of the 
area ol large rivers In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are I 
two groups ol petty States which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
under, the names ol the Feudatory States of 
Orlsss and Chota Nagpur are governed each by 
its own Chief under the superintendence and 
with the advice ol the Political Agent and Com- 
missioner, Orissa Feudatory States The area of 
these territories is 28,604 square miles and as 
It Is usual to Include them when speaking ol Bi- 
har and Orissa the area of the whole I^vlncc 
may he stated at 111,828 square miles Two of 
the provinces ol the Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa, vtz , Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateau Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadl and 
the neighbouring rivers and Is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled In 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States Bihar lies on the north oi the 
Province and comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where It Issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United iho- 
vlnces of Agra and Oudh till It enters Bengal 
near Eajmahal Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur Followlnv the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Divisions with 
headquarters at Patna, Muiaflarpur (for 
Tlrhut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur) 

The People 

The headquarters of Government are at 
Patna The new capital which lies between the 
Military Cantonment of Dlnapore and the old 
civil station of Banklpore is known as " Patna,” 
the old town being called “ Patna City ” 

The Province has a population ot 42,238,812 
persons Even so with 839 persons per square 
mile, Bihar and Orissa Istnore thickly populated 
than Germany There are only four towns 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily Incrcasmg Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population Though 
the Muhammadans form about one tenth of 
the total population they constitute more tnan 
one fifth of urban population of the province 


Anlmlsts account for 0 10 per cent These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santa! Parganas, the latter district 
beluga continuation of the plateau In a north 
easterly direction 

Industries • 

The principal Industry is agriculture, Blhat 
more especially North Bihar, being the “ Garden 
of India " Rice Is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable Importance It Is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 16,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent of the cropped 
area of the Province IVheat Is grown on 
1,185,100 acres, barley on 1,386,600 acres, 
maize or Indlan-com on 1,044,700 the 
latter being an autumn crop Oil-seeds are 
an Important crip, the cultivation having been 
estimated by the demand for them In Europe 
It Is estimated that 2,037,000 acres ol land 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds In the 
Province ifhere Is Irrigation in Shahahad, 
Gaya, Patna and Cham pamn districts in Bihar 
and In Balasore and Cuttack In Orissa The 
Indigo Industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1896 to 26,000 acres In 1923 The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemlcallv prepared Indigo on a commercial 
scale Its place as a crop manufactured for 
erport has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation ol which has been oonsldcrabli 
extended owing to the high prices given bv 
sugar factories In the district of Pumen 
and In Orissa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division Jute Is grown, but the acreage varies 
according to the price of jute The last 
serious famine was In 1895-96, but there 
Was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south ol the Province in 1919 In any 
year In which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay ol Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late In their arrival or 
cease abruptly bmore the middle of September 
the agrlcultnm situation Is very grave It may 
be said that for Bihar the most Important 
rainfall is that known as the hatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an Inoreased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
snecessary for starting the spring or rabi crops 

Manufactures 

Opium was formerly, with Indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but In conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna F-actory has been closed 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac 
tones In the world and ns a result tobacco Is 
being grown much more extensively The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur In 


• The figures given In this paragraph relate to British territory only 
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BtJiar and Orissa. 


Under tie IiiBpector-Qeneral of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 29 Super- 
intendents There are also 24 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Eailway Police and the Military 
Police A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in Investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which Its assistance may be invoked 
There are three companies of unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained ns reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties 

Education 

The position of education In the Province 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out In 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (g e ) showing In great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration 

There Is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities (go) 

THE FINANCES OF 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
Is a Member of the Indian Medical Service 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed 01 Dispensaries are maintain^ hy 
Government in addition to 012 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Railways, private 
persons, etc 6,781,880 patients including 
87,163 in-patients were treated in all the dlsjwn- 
sarics in ifeo The total Income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and lical 
Bodies Including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Rs 40,13,503 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Bonclil which receives patients 
from worthem India A similar Institution for 
Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1025 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal An institute 
for radium treatment has also been established 
at Patna 

A medical college hos been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which wrs In existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga 

JIHAR AND ORISSA 


As Bihar now enjoys practical flnanoial autonomy, the flnances are set out in greater detail 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 
Revenius and Receipts Budget Estimate 


n — Taxes on Income 

1931-32 

3,90 

V — Land Revenue 

1,77,08 

VI — Excise 

1,01,00 

VII — Stamps 

1,14,38 

vnr — Forest 

9,88 

IX — Registration 

10,60 

xni — ^Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
capital accounts are 

kept 

10,58 

XrV — ^Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
no capital accounts are 

kept 

1,09 

XVI — Interest 

6,21 

XVn — ^Administration of Justice 

6,29 

XVTn — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments .. 

6,39 

XIX. — ^Police 

1,85 

XX — Porta and Pilotage 

XXI — Education 

7,31 

XXn — ^ledlcal 

2,68 

XXin —Public Health 

1,57 

XXTV — ^Agriculture 

2,58 

XXV — Industries 

84 

XXVI — Miscellaneous Department 

27 


tin thousands of Rupees ) 
Expenditure Budget Estimate 

1931-32 


XXX —Civil Works 

10,66 

XXXII — Transfers from Famine 
Relief Fund 

20,03 

XXXIIJ — Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation 

1,18 

XXXIV — Stationery and Printing 

2,60 

XXXV — Miscellaneous 

6,73 

XXXIXA — Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between the 
Central and Provincial 
Governments 

XL -- -Extraordinary receipts . 

• 


TOTAL RBVBNUB 6,76,00 


TOTAL RBVBNUB 6,76,00 

hoans and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government (Recoveries) . 6,97 

Advances from the Provincial Loans 
Fund 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 4,08 

Famine Relief Fund . 8,03 

Subvention from Central Road De- 
velopment Account 3,00 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt .. 61 

Suspense . . . . . 1,02 


Total Reoeipts 6,97,63 

Opening Balance .. (o) 89,97 

Gb AND Total .. 6,87,60 


(q) Includes 40,47 in Famine Relief Fund and 2,65 for Road Subventions, 
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ihlar aiul Onssa 


Tin n^\^(l‘5 0I MH\n \m> 


(In (’ n I*'''* (■' ) 


} fi tf hi ^‘r' r i' -r't 

lOTl-".' 

— l/i*-' nrm-i- . 21,’’ « 

f — \(',C^ 
7— 1.7' 
« . . c 77 

"■A— r<’'r'lt\p"s|ni'Ia\ 

In T'-i It r I o , 

'I — 1 1: -u-Mm .. r. < I 

(I — nn Ir''7'it nn Worl • for 
cif'fnl srro'trt* nro 

20.(fi 

1 I '■rrn r \rroiint — 

O” T I’f “r 1 tf !■•■ lUitrc fl 

rs’ *0^1 »r •^^*llI^r Itr'vrni'' 372 


1' (0— Oih r K'Tr-iuo <-ip iiiliire 
.'ffTi r'lmiti” In u 

ranr^ Or 

1C.— Irrlr-.l on r-ititil Arrotinf— 
Oontirt 'Mon ot Irrlr'>'inn, 
1 '*1 ml mo'! ml Drilmso 


'Tori* 1 

1 (> — InUro-fon wrllmr) Iio'.i C' 


C 2 . — A'lmlnlMriiltm 

73,1 n 

2 < — Admlnbf-illon of Jii tirr 

41 , 5(1 

25 . — Jill* an 1 Con\lct ‘^ttlrmnils , 

31,42 

20 — Pollm 

S'! ,01 

27 — Ports ao'i Pllolaeo 

30 . — Soltntinc Dorirlfncnls 

41 

31 — I/liicalInn 

fi 3,50 

32 .— AMImI 

28,87 

33 —Public ireallh 

n ,02 

34 . — AprIniUiirc 

18,08 

35 . — Industries 

8,00 

37 . — Arisccllnncous Departments 

C 8 

41 .-.CMI Works 

04.87 

43 . — famine 

85 

45 — Suiicrannuatlon Allowances and 
Pensions 

31,75 


(In thoii'inds of Ilup''cp ) 
rrfnuUtiT' Ihtdjcl hftimale 

1031-32 

I". \ — (omniuiniinn of IVnflon^ 

1 Inmrnl from nrdimr} Kcvcnuo 3,75 
ic — '■fTtlnii'T^ nnd rflnllnR 0,(15 

• 7 — Ifl'ri'Ihni'riin . 1,80 

j 1 — Tonlrilmllnn (o file Ccnlrnl 


«<o\rrnmrnt I)v tho l’ro\lnchI 


•mt'rntncnt . , 

>1 \ — 'fi r'-Ihneon' adjustments 

.. . 

brlaren lb'' Central and Proaln- 
cla] (loi eminent s 

. 

Pnta! rspendlttire eharp(sl to Itc\(muc 

5,77,40 

Commntid \a!ue of pensions . 

f nn» and Aih mces b\ the Proafn- 

—14 

clal Ooacrnrnent 

ltepa>incnis of Idvanrcs from the 

3,17 

Pioa IncinI f.oan I tind 

Tratisf. T’ from 1 amine Ittllef I iind 

51 

(Itepnmiat*- ) , 

4,82 

I amine R. iicf 1 und 

Subxiiillon from tenlral Koad 

24,08 

De\< lopmetil Aeroiint 

4,00 

'1 

1,05 

Total expenditure not otiargcd to 


revenue 

30,40 

Dcsera c for unforeseen 

100 

Total expenditure 

01,17,08 

Closing balance 

{b) 09,02 

GnA-XD Toiai. .. 

0,87,00 

r Surplus 

ProvlnclaI-{ 

(.DeQcIt 

20,36 


(t; IncluJta CO, I In 1 amino Ifcllot !■ iind and 1,05 for llcnd Subventions 
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Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 


ADMINISTHATION 


Governor 

His Cscellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephonson, 
KOSI, KOIE.TOS (Sir Tames Da^ Id 
Sifton, K c I E , 0 s I , Governor-Daslgnatc ) 
PERSONAL STAFF 

Private Secretary, Captain A D Macnamara 

Aides -de-C amp , Lt D C S Sinclair and Lt K 
C O. Baslyan 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Capt D T Manfleld, 
Capt W 0 Henderson, and Mohammad 
Beza Khan Bahadur, B,lsaldar Major and 
Hony Lieutenant 

Executive Council. 

The Hon Mr J T Wliltti , c i E 

The Hon Baja Rajendra Naravan Bhanja Deo, 
0 BE 

Ministers. 

The Hon Sir SaWd "irahamed Fakhr-ud-dir, 
Khan Bahadur, Kt {Education) 

Tlie Hon Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt {Local 
Self-Oovsrnment) 


SECRETARIAT 

Chief Secretary to Government, Political ami Ap- 
pointment Departments, M G Hallott, 0 I E , 
ICS 

'CCTctary to Government, Finance Department, 
B W. Brett, I 0 S 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Depattmenl, 
P T Mansfield, ICS 

Secretary to Government (P IT D ), Irriga- 
tion Branch, E L Glass 
Ruildings and Roads Branch, H A Gubbaj 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, G E Fawcus, JI A , 

0 1 E 

Inspector-General of Police, R T Hirst, b A ,0 1 E 
Conservator of Forests, Ernest Benskln 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt-Col 
W At Houston, 1 M s 

Hirector o/PuWtc HeottA, Lt -Col JAS Phillips 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col I. M 
Macrae, O.B E , mb, IMS 
Director of AgrieiiHure, G S Henderson 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Smha of Raipur, p c , k 0 
Sir Henry Wheeler 


1920 

1921 


Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
E 0 8 I, K c I E 

H E Sir James Sifton, K c i e , 
c s I , I 0 s 


1927 
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Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 


Tlic Hon'ble Babn Nlrsu Narayan Slnha, 

{President ) 

Ral Bahadur Lakshmldliar Maliantl 

{Deputy President) 


Sir S Anwar Yusoof, Bar-at-Lnw, 

{Secretary) 

Babu Ragliunatli Prasad, 

(Assistant Secretary) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Hon’ble Mr J T Wliltty, c i E 1 Hon’ble Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja 

’ I Deo, 0 B E 

MINISTERS 

The Hon’ble Sir Sahid Muliammad Fakhr-ud-dln, West Patna (Muhammad 'u Rural) 

Kt , Khan Baliadur 

Tlio Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt East Patna (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

MEJIBERS 


Nominati 

Jlr M G Hallett, 0 1 E 
,, W B Brett 
,, P T Man'fleld 
„ B K Gokhale 

„ Ral Bahadur Manmatha Nath Sen 
,, EL Glass 

Nominated 1 

(Vacant ) (European) 

Mr W H Mc^Tick (Bihar Planters) 

Mr T A McKcrrow (Indian Mining Associa- 
tion) 

Babu Manindra Nath Mukharjl (Indian Sllnlng 
Federation) 

Mr A E D’Slh a f Anglo Indian Communltj) 
Rev Brajauanda Das (Depressed classes) 

Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Ynhjn 
Ral Baliadur Kedar Nath. 

Mr R Chandra 


Officials 

Sir J A Saunders 
,, G E Fawcus, c i E , 0 BE 

„ F A Betterton 

„ C L Philip 

,, J R Dain 

„ Reginald John Hi st, C i e 
a-Offioials. 

Babu Bmiula Charan Singh 

Babu Swaj ambar Das 

Babu Rani Naraian (Depressed classes) 

Ral Bahadur Ram Ran^ijaJa Singh (Industrial 
Interest other than Planting and Mining) 
Ral Sahib Harcndra Nath Bancrjl (Labouring 
classes) 

Babu Jogondra Chandra Mukharjl (Domiciled 
Bengali (Community) 

Mr Sagram Hcnibromo (Aborigines) 

Mr Garbett Captain Mank '(Aborigines) 
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1 n n 1 1 ' 




''x' 'M-- ’ '1 ]i i 

J 1 '! 1- 

M '* 1’ t 1 J inr.r- 
lull i >1 r J> N iri\ in '-t! , 'i 
)%’!(■’ 'T ’ \ .r I ’ i'l Niti\ ■'1 '■till "k 

lu' I ''s' sn I '‘‘1 s 1 \ i-s\ sn I> I) 

Tu' 1 r S'’ 1 '■.s’-n,'.ti "'Hfli 

1 .1 1- * ' • >s K' “•it 

Is’ ! Ju* s" .\ I ,'t s>l ( I SI 'lliiul 
lul J It T()ri*'r' ( t M ilhi 'I 

Ilsli t '•! \ s'Ss sti ’’sli'f s 

J’Ul I J >tl llSSt I’TS 1 S.l 

Mr ‘•shil'tii! iniiii' 1 S'lisr till sin 

XI S', lul.'i’nr 'sisiil 'lulisiuiMS'l Jlu** iln 

Klisn J’s' siinr Al'lnl " Oisli Ktisn 

Mr '•slv!<! Mol., ml >Un MIr/s 

K!)Sn I'sln'liir llsji 'tnhsnit iscl J,u\ ( liamlhntl 

Manias 1 \t>liil \rlr Misn 

I atu Kahsn ‘•Inrli 

Iiabu Ktinja I’lhsri Oismlra 

Ilal Jtaliailur ‘■all* Clnn'lrn ‘=lnlia 

Mr Kari'la Kuinsr Olio li 

JLsI JlaliaiJur ‘'arst Clianilra I’uj 

Ral llalis<lur l,sV‘linil'I!iar Mshautl , 

llsliu Gfi-lsssrlt MMrs 

3lal JlaliSilur I oV natli Mi^ra 

Balm Btajamolisn Pstids 

Babu Kadlmranjsn Bs® 

BalmBIrsbarXsrajan Chandra BhlrVarmrtra 
Bahu Bcsendra Nath ''imaiita 
Bahu Eamjlwan nimat Slncla 

Balm Jagannath Das 

Bahu Xlkunja Klflhorc I)as 

Bahu Ifarlhar Bas 

Bahu Badha Prasad Sinlia 

Bahu ILudra Pratap Singh 

JlalPuhadur Krlshnadova Karajan Malitha 

Bahu P>adrl Karajain Singh 


( rn'illn nrh ' 


Nofd. I a*! B'rhhama (Non Muhntninndnn 
J nral) 

\\< ' 1 stna {Non 'Uihamnndnn Bural) 

Patna 1 nisi r'lls 

I,hs,al|ur BIsl'lon lundhohlrrs 

TIrhnt Blshlon landholder' 

( ho's Nn,).ur BlsPh n lundholdors 
North ''sran (Non Mnhaminadnn Bural) 

ith 1 s'S Batl'hnnsia {Non Muliammadan 

H'lral) 

‘•aina tl|ut(Noa Miihaminadnn Bural) 

North". 'I Inthhanpa ( Non-Mtihaniniadan 
Burs!) 

1 s't Mn’alTarj'Ur (Non Mnhainma.lnii Bural) 
lu't (,a\a (Non 'luhaintna.lnii P,urnl) 

''hahal a,l ('Inhamiiindan Bural) 

I a«t PUiia ('luhaniinndan Burs!) 

I’lia'Slpur Bis i'ion (Muhainnia.lan I rhan) 
KBhaiuan) ('luhatnmadan Bural) 

Piirn'a {Muhatnniadsn Bural) 

Nantal Parganas (Muhnimnadnn Bural) 
Ilaiarlhagh (Non Muhninniadan Bural) 

North 'tanhhiini (Non ■'luhatntnadnn Bural) 
‘■nuth Mnnhhuin (Non Muhammadan Bural) 

Chota Nagjmr Blsl'lon (Non Aluhamm a d a n 
CrKan) 

Jtanrhl (Nmi'Nluhammadan Bural) 

N'orth Cuttaf-k (Non Muhammadan Bural) 

North Purl (Xon-Aluhammadan Bural) 

"*00111 Purl (N'on-Mtihammadan Bural) 

Samhalpur (Xon-Muhammadnn Bural) 

North Balasoro (Non-Muhammadnn Bural) 

OrBsa Blslsion I-aiidholdors 
Sliighhhlim (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Santal Parganas (South) (Non-Sluhammadan 
Bural) 

South Balasore (Von-Muhammadan Bural) 

South Cuttack (N'on-Muhammadan Bural) 

Orissa Blsislon (N'on-Muhammadan Urhan) 

South Slmhahad (N'on-Muhammadan Bural) 
Central Bhagalpur (N'on-3Iuhammadan Bural) 
N'ortli Champaran (Kon-Muharamadan Bural) 
West Muzaflarpur (N'on-Muhammadan Bural). 
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ELECTED— conc/rf 


Name 


Eai Bahadur LachJimJ Prasad Slnha 
Mr Saljdd Muhaminad Mehdi 
Chaudhuri Muhammad Nazirul Hasan 
Babu Shib Chandra SIngha 

Babu Nirsu Narayan Slnlia 
Babu Bamanugrah Narayan Singh 
Babu Bhagwatl Saran Singh 
Babu Srltaishna Prashad 
Maulavl KBalilur Eahman 
Maulavl Muhammad Abdul Ghani 
Maulavl Shaikh Muhammad Shafl 
Mr Salyld Abdul Azb: 

Khan Bahadur Hablbur Eahman 
Maulavl Abdul 'Wadood 
Maulavl Haasan Jan 
Khan Bahadur Saghlr-ul Haq 
Maulavl Shaikh Abdul JalU 
Babu Eajeshvarl Prashad 
Babu EameshTrar Pratap Sahl 
Babu Blshimdeo Narayan Slngli 

Mr Sachchldananda Slnha 

Bal Bahadur Dwarka Nath 

Eaja Prlthwl Chand Ball Chowdry 

Ea]a Bahadur Harlhar Prashad Narayan Singh 

Eal Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay 

Babu Lallta Prashad Chaudhuri 

Babu Badha Mohan Slnha 

Bhalya Eudra Pratap Deo 

Babu Shyam Narayan Singh Sharma 

Mr Kamaldharl LaU 

Babu Jogendra Mohan Slnha 

Babu Haldhar Prashad Singh 


Constituencies. 


EastMonghyr (Non-Muliammadan Eural) 
Monghyr (Muhammadan Eural) 

Bhagalpur (Muliammadan Eural) 

Santal Parganas (North) (Non-Muhammadan 
Kuial) 

South Saran (Non-Muliammadan Eural) 

West Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 

Central Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 
South-West MonghjT (Non-Muliammadan Eural) 
Gaya (Muhammadan Eural) 

Tlrhut Division (Muhammadan Urban) 
Darbhanga (Muliammadan Eural) 

Patna Division (Muhammadan Urban) 

Chota Nagpur Dl^ Elon (Muhammadan Eural) 
Cliamparan (Muhammadan Eural) 

Muzaffarpur (Muhammadan Eural) 

Saran (Muliammadan Eural) 

Orissa Division (Muhammadan Eural) 

Patna Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
North Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 

North-West Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) 

Central Shahabad (Non-Muliammadan Eural) 
Tlrhut Division (Non-Muliammadan Urban) 
Pumea (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 

Patna Division Landliolders 
Hajlpur (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 

South Champaran (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 
Arrah (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 

Palamau (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 

Patna (Non-Muhanunadan Urban) 

South Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 
Bhagalpur Division (Non -Muhammadan Urban) 
North Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 
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Commerce and Manufactures 
Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, whore the 
introduction of modem enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving Industry 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsl manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province The total amount of spun 
yarn exported from the Province durlnc the 
year ending 31st March 1930 was 1 ,83,897 
maunds, valued at Es 56,18,910 
The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial (wncems are emplojed in 
manganese mining which in 102 0 employed 
2,037 persons and raised 621,906 tons Then 
follow coal mining witli an output of 882,331 
tons and 7,666 persons emplojed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines tor pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 902 in 1930, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 68,866 
The same economlo influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C P and 
Borar, gradu^y sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications Improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place The last 
pre-war reports showed an Increase in volume 
by one-thlni in eight years 

Administration 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-ln- 
Councll, who is appointed by the Crown He 
is assisted by eight Secretaries and five under- 
secretaries Under the reform scheme the admi- 
nistration is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom is a non-official and two Ministers, 
the latter being in charge of the transferred 
subjects 

The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows — 38 elected from the 
C P , 17 elected from Berar , 2 members of the 
Executive Council, 8 nominated non-officials, 
8 nominated officials The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has the right of 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
VI hich legislation is before the Council The C P 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
tlirce divisions and Berar constitutes another 
division Bach of these is controlled bv a Com- 
missioner The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, Immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner The principal heads of Pro 
vlncial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Porests the Inspector- 
Gene-al of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 


the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector 
General of Re^stratlon, and Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Cooperative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Sendees and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Ri)nd8 and Irrigation Branches 
The Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer The district 
forests arc managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
alTcctlng the welfare of the people Bach 
district has a Civil Surgeon who is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Jail 
except at Central Jails at Nagpore and Jubbul- 
porc and District Jails at Raipur, Narsinghpur, 
Amraoti and Akola where there are w’hole 
time Superintendents and whose work is 
also in various respects supervised by 
the Deputy Commissioner The Deputy 
Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar and 
manages the estates of his district which arc 
under too Court of Warns In his revenue 
and crlmlnnl work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
Civil Service , (b) one or more Extra As- 
sistant Commissioners, or members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and (o) by Tahsildars and Nalb 
TuhsUdars, or members of the Subordinate 
service who are nearly alwaj s natives of India 
The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which 1" 
1,500 square miles In each village a lambardai 
or representative of the proprietary body la 
executive headman. 

Justice 

The Court of the Judicial Commlsslonfr ii 
the highest court of appeal in civil oases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jolntlj charged with Eu 
ropean British suDjects 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judl 
clal Commissioners of whom one at least must 
bo an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standing 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(12 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Subordinate- 
Judges of the first and second doss. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was flrstintrodnccd 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864 Several 
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in which Instruction Is given both In itngllsh 
and the Vernuoular In the High School classes 
Instruction until recently was given In Eng 
llsh but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 1022-23 For the con^en^ence of 
pupils whose mother tongue Is not a recognised 
vernacular of the locality a few English medium 
classes are still maintained For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
to their management Into schools under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recog^zed schools conform 
In their courses of studv to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or b> 
the High School Education Board They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type 
They are " recognised ” by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for wlilch they arc 
otherwise eligible Unaided recognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly Indigenous schools 
Which have been too recently opened 
to have acquired ‘ recognition ’’ i'hcir pupils 
may not appear as candidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the preadous 
sanction of the Department 

The Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Local Legislative Council In March 1920 
marks an Important stage by givmg Local 
Bodies power to Introduce compulsory educa 
tion in the areas under their Jurisdiction'!. 

Higher education is at present given in five 
colleges In Nagpur Morris Collego tcaehes 
up to the M A standard In Arts HlMop College 
Is aflaUated up to the M A standard m Arts 
The College of Science teaches up to the M Sc 
standard in Science In Jubbulpore Robertson 
College tenches up to the B A and B So 
standards The Ring Edward College teaches 
up to the B.A degree In Arts and the Inter- 
medlato degree In Science The province con- 
tains also a Teachers’ Training College at 
Jubbulpore and Normal Schools at different 
centres In the province and an Engineering 
School at Nagpur There Is a Technical Institute 
at Amraoti, which Is controlled by the 
Department of Industries There Is also an 
Agricultural College at Nagpur under the De- 
partment of Agriculture 

Collegiate Education Is under the control 
of the University of Nagpur to which the 
colleges of the province are affiliated The 
University was established by the Nagpur 
University Act of 1923 A Umversity Law 
Collego has been established at Nagpur with 
effect from the 1st July 1925 

As a corollary to the Central Provinces Unl- 
a erslty Act the Central Provinces High School 
Education BUI was passed In 1923. Its aim is to 
free the High Schools of the Province from the 
control of the Unlversltv and from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 


of becoudnry Education for the regulation and 
control of Secondary Education In order, 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and Unlversltj IMucation may still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
In unlversiiy affairs and that of this one-third 
not less than two-thirds shall be teachers In the 
Unlversltj or In colleges affiliated thereto At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
aro also represented on the Board 

Medical 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
rovlnce are respectively controlled hy an 
nspector-Geneml of ClvU Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health The medical depart- 
ment has made much progress since the year 
1911 A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at NaCT'*f 
principal medical Institutions are the Mayo 
liospltal at Nagpur, opened In 1874, with 
accommodation for 213 in-patients , the 
Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, opened in 
1886, and accommodation for 105 In-patlents, the 
Lady Dullcrln Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump ChUdren’s Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
chUdren and containing together accommoda- 
tion for 200 in-patients Two important 
hospitals for w omen hav e been recently opened 
at Chhlndwara and Khandvva, and at all dis- 
trict headquarters where no separate women s 
hospitals exist, sections of the Main Hospitals 
have been opened for the treatment of women 
by women The ilayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Main Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1920, and the Main Hospital at 
Raipur in 1928 In accordanco with recent 
policy, 120 out of 170 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies The 
Frovonco has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur 
Vaccination Is compulsory In nearly all Municipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has been 
extended The Government In 1913 sanc- 
tioned the opening of peripatetic dispensaries 
in unhealthy areas There are at present 39 
such dispensaries A school for training health 
workers has been started at Nagpur and 48 
Infant Welfare Centres have been opened A 
start In the direction of opening a Health 
Institute has been made with the initiation of 
chemical and bacteriological works with a small 
staff in Nagpur 

Finances. 

The budget presented this year was a pro- 
gressive one Its success was In no small 
measure due to the cautious and skilful handling 
of the provincial finances In the post reform 
period by successive finance members The 
willingness of the Council to submit to new 
taxation during the depressing days of 1923 
was another factor that tended to maintain the 
equilibrium of the finances The shadow of 
famine brooded over the northern districts 
in the prov Inces In the current year, but Govern- 
ment lost no time in extending relief on a lavish 
scale, with the result that the outlook Is more 
hopeful 
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Jubbuipore Dhislon (Urban) 

Chhattlsgarh Division (Urban) 

Kerbudda Division (Urban) 

Xagpur City-cum-Kampteo 
Do do 
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Jubbuipore Distnet (South) Kon Muhammadan 
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Tubbulpore District (Korth) 

Damoli District 
Saugor District 
Seonl District 
Mandla District 
Eaipur District (Kortii) 

Kalpur District (South) 
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Drug District 
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Central Provinces and Bcrar Mining Association 
Central Provinces Commerce and Indugtrj 


B — Members from Berar 
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Mr K A Kanltkar 

Tile Hon’ble Dr Panjabrao Shamrao Deshmukli 
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Mr Mahadeo Paikaji Kolhe 

Mr Ganpat Sitaram Malv i 
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Amraotl (East) 
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Akola (East) 
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Budana (Central) 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
trontier of the Indian Empire It la In form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Suiulman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and Its total 
area about 39,000 square miles The terri- 
tory falls Into three main geographical divi- 
sions the Cis-Indus district of Hazara, the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Baunu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on tne north and west 
between those districts and the border Hue of 
Afghanistan Hazara and the four clscrlcts 
In the second division contain 13,618 square 
miles The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner In his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General 
The area of this tract Is roughly 25,500 square 
miles and in It arc situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as theMala- 
kand,Khyber, Kurram, North Wazlristan and 
•South Wazinstan Agencies Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
Is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are Inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any Internal Interference, so long 
as odences are not oominit.ttd and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three fifths of the 
size of England without Wales The density 
of population throughout the Province equate 
130 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
lavoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and In the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number Is 156 
The key to tlie history of the people of the 
N -W F P lies in the recognition of the fact 
that the vallej of Peshawar was always more 
closdj connected politically with Eastern 
Inn than with India, though In pre-Maho 
medan times its population ^as mainly Indian 
oy race Early history finds the Iranians 
domin-rtlng the whole Indus \ alloy Then 
came tne Greek Invasion under Alexander 
the Great, In B C 327 then the! nvaslons of 


the Sakas, and of the White Huns and late- 
the two great waves of Muhammadan Invasion 
Last came the Sikhs Invasion beginning in 
1818 The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British In 1840 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanls- 
tanin 1019 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazlrls In 1019-1920 These have 
resulted In the establishment at Bazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the ilahsnd Wazlrl country, 
of a pennanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying In the Plains immo- 
dlatcl> below the hills A circular road from 
Bannu, through Bazmak to Sararoghu, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communlca 
tions transport with this force and facilitates Its 
mobility The effect of this measure has keen 
a mark^ improvement in tlie internal peace ol 
the Tribal urea. 

The division ol the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab has frequently been discussed, wltb 
the double oolect. In the earlier stages of these 
oebates, ol securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontlet 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations In the personnel and duties 
ol frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of Improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the Indepen- 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control ol the Punjab ad- 
ministration In 1901 To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chltral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub 
ordinate to the Punjab The now Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, In direct oommunl 
cation with the Government of India In the 
Foreign and Political Department In political 
questions there Is no Intermediary between 
the Chief Commissioner and the local officer, 
an arrangement designed to secure both 
prompt disposal of references and the ntUlsatlon 
of the export knowledge of frontier condltlous 
for which the head ol the administration Is 
selected The advisability of re uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
In certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter In the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
In 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofficlals to Investigate It The Committee, 
presided over by Mr D do S Bray, U 1 A , 
Joint Foreign bccretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numeroui 
witnesses Its members were Messrs Baza 
All, u 0 s , T Bangacharla, Chaudhrl Shaha- 
buddlu, N M Samarth and K B AbdurBahlm 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 

N Bolton, I 0 s (Foreign Dept ) and A. H. 
Parker,! os (Punjab) (members). Ihelnqulry 
developed praotlcally into a contest between 
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Malio'iiMan: ta-t Illndns on commnna] llnw 
The lllnluf klllol In ‘>\Tniiatln with their 
CO rrllc'onl'-t' In the Viinjih demanded the 
rcnnloa of the ad-nlnt'tcre<l distr'ets of the 
r*ovInci Tiifn the Punjah or, If tint were not 
attilnalde then the rLaclnq of the Jndlrlal 
ndinlnlrtnMon cl the rroalnecundcrtho Punjab 
niph Court at I-ahore dhe 'lahomcdana on 
theoihcrlnnd claimed the rlcht of their Prorlncc 
te n statn* correspondint, vilh that cnjoaeel ba 
o*hcr Proadnees o' India and to Immediate re 
forma Inltlaflnc and proaldinc for pro^rcaanlons 
that line Ihclllnltn nreued that a 'cparate 
Pathan Proaineo on the 1 ronllcr avould came 
a danperoua wntlmcntal dlaplonfrom the rc't of 
India, with leanintrs toaearls the nllie<l racial 
element* outside llrlthh India ’Jhcnn>mcrlo 
that aans that a contented Pathan Proalnce 
would be a aaluable buttress apainst hostile 
Itcllnp aero'* the larder The Committee s dc 
liberation* ended In dUaprccmcnt.thc tavo llindu 
m'-mber? wntlnp each a separate report faaonr 
able to the lllniln amaapo'nt aircada caplaincd, 
end the majorlta of the Commit tee, comp-lscd 
of all Its other members rccommendinp ndaancc 
on a Proadnclal basis Their principal recom- 
mendations wen. for — 

Pctcntlon of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit In charpe of a minor 
administration under the Go'cmmcntof India , 

Larla creation of a legislative Council for 
the Se'tled Districts and appointment of Mem- 
ber ol Council and illnlstcr. 


"if ra ami early murrinpc arc among them 
i Doth the birth and denth-rntes of the IToadnce 
nro nbnormnlla loav The birth rate in the 
admlnl'U real districts, according to the last 
avallahl" ofUclal reports, U 23 3 and the death- 
rate 21 n 

Tlic dominant langtmpc of the Proalnce is 
Pnshtti and the population contains scacral 
'inpiinl strata The most Important sections 
of the population, botii ntimoricallv and bj 
social position, are the Pathans Tliey oaan 
a a era large proportion of the land In the ad 
mlnisbrcd districts and arc the ruling race 
of the tribainrea to the avest Tlierc Is a long 
list of Pjllian, lialuch, Rajput and other tribal 
dlaKions Gurkluas have rcccntla settled In the 
Proalnce Tlie Mahoraedan tribes constitute 
almost the wliole pojiulatlon, Illndus amounting 
to onia 3 per cent of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions 

Under the North-West Frontier Proalnce 
I Laav and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
' goaerns all questions regarding successions, 
bcirotlial, marriage, diaorcc, the separate 
properta of avomcn, dower, wills, gifts, parti 
I tlons, lamlK relations such ns adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti 
' intlons, proaided that the enstom be not con- 
trara to justice, cqulta or good conscience 
In these matters the ilahomcdan or Hindu law 
Is applied only In the absence ol special 


Apimlntmcnt of a second Judicial Commla- , 
eloEic aahich Itas since been sanctioned and ' 
rcfcrui of the jiiOldal administration In 
various directions, Including Interchange 
of olliccrs with the Punjab, so that the mem- ' 
ben of the Service In the smaller Proaince 
should liaae the adaantage of experience In the 
larger one 

‘If (concluded the ilajorlty) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed scU determination and 
clvcn ucopo lor that sell-dcaelopmcnt avitbln 
the In lian Hraplrc under the Reforms Sclicine | 
aftrr ’-hich ft is no'v stria Inp we arc assured . 
tha. vith a contented Frontier population 
India lan face avith calm resolution the future 
that t le I rentier has In store for her " 

The People, 

The total population of the K -W F P (19J1) 
is 4,082,683, made up as follows — 

Pjizara 009,030 

Trans-Indus Districts 1,733,744 

Trans-Border Area 2,2o9,305 

This last figure is estimated There arc 
only jOl 3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872 2 females per 1,000 malts in rural 
areas 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained In the K -W F P any 
more than In otlier parts of Korthem India 
where It also appears The discrepancy Is greater 
here than In any other Province of India There 
le no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls In Infancy has any effect In causing the 
putDomenon On the other hand, the female 
popslation has to face many trials which are 
Unknown to men The evils of unskilled mid- 


Climatc, Flora and Fauna 

The climatic conditions of the H -W F P 
which Is malnh the mountainous region, but 
Includes the Fesbawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dora Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, arc extremely diversified The latter 
district Is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate In summer and Intcnsclv 
cold in winter The nlr is generally dry and 
lienee the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S -W Monsoon season, 
when moisture Is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal the 
other In winter, when storms from Mesopo 
tamla, Persia and the Caspian DK-trlcts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall Both sources 
of supply arc precarious and not Infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall falls 
almost entirely The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dcra Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occairs In an account 
written some years ago by Captain Crosth- 
waite “ Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day Washing is an Impossible 
luxury It Is jiossiblu In the hot 

weather to ride thlrtv ndles and neither henr 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire *’ 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, In 
H^ara, which flows into the Jhclum, the 
whole tcrrltorv drains Into the Indus The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
Jungle of the south eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain v alleys 
Tigers used to abound in the fofests hnt are 
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now quite extinct , leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora Bears, 
deer and monkeys are found , a great variety 
of fish Is caught In the Indus 

The mountain scenery Is often magnificent 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal — 
Takht-l-Sulalman, Sulalman Bange, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet 
Pre Ghal, Sulalman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
zirlstan, 11,683 feet 

Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft ), Kachln Peak (22,641 
ft), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chltral Agency 


Trade and Occupations 
The population derives its subsistence almost 
whoUy from agriculture The Province is 
practically without manufactures There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export Any commercial Importance 
which the jirovlnce possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatlvelv recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N - 
TV F P , tiia Nushki with south east Persia 
The line connects with tlie north-west rallwaj 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border Two weekly 
trains run each way and tlic freight carried largc- 
Iv consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side Tliougli the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
elTects will bo considerable The travelling traders 
(or Powin dabs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now. Instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in Innla The Railway line from 
Plr to Lankltshina which is complete and 
open to public traEBc now will similarly 
in course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade The new roads in Vfarlrlstan 
are already largely utilised bv the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic Prices of agricultural 
produce have In recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing On the other hand, high prices are n 
hardship to the non-agrloultural classes The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab Tlie cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent 

The work of civilisation is now making steady 
prMress, both by tbc improvement of communl- 
caticES and othcrw Ise Relations with the tribes 


nave improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financial embarrassmentB. In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent males 
and 7 per cent females of the total population 
are returned ns literates The figures for 
males denote a very narrow dilTusIon of edu 
cation even for India Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the higli literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 3 per cent are returned ns literate 
The inauguration of a sj stem of light rallwayB 
throughout the Province, apart from aU con 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the nold of the admi- 
nistration over them The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Pnharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes 


Administration 

The administration of the North-TVest 
Frontier Province has until 1932 been conducted 
by the Chief Commissioner and Agent to 
the Governor General in Council His staff 
consists of — 

(1) Officers of the Political Department of 

the Government of India 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service 

(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police 

(6) Officers recruited for the service of do 
partments requiring special knowledge — 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the first head above are — 

Chief Commissioner <L 
Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
Secretary 
Under-Secretary 
Personal Assistant 
Revenue Commis- 
sioner ana Revenue 
Secretary 

Resident in Wazlristan 
Deputy Commis- 
sioners 6 

Political Agents 6 

District Judges T 

Assistant Commis- 
sioners and Assist- 
ant Political Agents 
r Two Judicial Commis- 
( sioners , 

Judicial Commr 's-( Two District and >• i 
Court & Dla- | Sessions Judges 
trict Judges ^ One Additional ditto 

The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
coi'ectorates in oharen of tahsildars, who ara 
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IrtfT'rJ til'*! crinl^ftl anl rHll nrl rrxrnnr 
5 tw-f-t, 3 I -.1 sn- Rtt b n-itvtj 1'11'iTf, 

n\rni'' ivrtrrra 

vo^» i-tMU At^ Iti cHtY'" oI 
<-• 1 t1*s (• ~i (r— -'1 Mp- •» Tlir \ll 
I C' f'^nrs"' <■*'»* tf of rnur pirt« 

rt It -n* )*■ Hr R-ioir til" I'A'hati* 

l(i f V'- a« A »■»“ b 1 rilt It to t i~,r ritnt iiVrn 
t r ts* v) 'r'l It }i'! t to~'-‘’ 't l'\ 111*' tb* 
o' H‘'i'’t'r' A*' ' r.n'l'-'l a-o i n . roal or Imacl* 
•'-■•T ''o‘'-*n n"rVp j i(y-al ro^rmnofit 

‘ Rt l>o-a In tVio totrn* TIi'Tr a'r 

s'tT iMi'r''' t'-i,*t't T1 - db'rlrt It th'* tinll 
fo" t-otirRl a-I rxltiratlonal a^mlnlf 

t-itloT aM tbo o' lI-RtT t'a" lnrlnl>-t n 1)1« 

rjr* Cap— j-votr"-* of i'o’iro n riill Siirrooti 
I'l" <= p^'f- /--iV-i of Jail onl A IH'Tlcl 
Irf7>-oV' of ooit •pii'" Trot Inco form* 
A f Inr tio-al rlrcb 60'1 onU 
tn« 'ore* dlvlt'm 'hat of IlnTriri Tliorr 
fa- fnr (5lrItIo-'f o' 111'- Ito-dtnnd Rullillnrc 
r'R-^i of t’ o rnhiic WfrkA Department, 
each nri-*er an 1 aeoniive I nrlnerr The 
frtlr-'ffn Departn'-nt of the p \V D ft fn 
r'lR'pe of a Chief Pnrlnecr, Irrlenllon, 
'•ho I* nl'T r^-r^rlo “^ero-Iarv to the Chief 
Com'-l'ilon'r Ttie nf5mInL'‘ra‘Ion of flit 
r'rll polio- fo'fie of the dlt'rlclA Is tested In 
an Intp-Co* f(rn'*al There Is a sp^'Chl 
feroe o' Jro-.Mer Con«tahnLara Tlie revenue 
and erp"vll*t:*e of the Proalnce art vrhollv 
Irap-rlnJ Of the Acencles onla Ktirram and 
Toclii Vall'v pat land rerenne to the Rrltlsh 
GoTt-nmenl Tlic revenue admlnl«‘ ration of 
all five ndmlnU'e'od districts Is controlled 
bv the p./\enne CommL'sloner For the ad- 
ministration of eh 11 and criminal Justice there 
arc tsro Chll and Se««Iont districts, cacli 
P'eslded over by a District and Sessions 
Judee The tiro Judicial Commisjloners are the 
controlling authorltv In the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts arc the 
hlchert criminal and appellate tribunals In this 
Province The Improvement! needed to brine 
the Judicial admlnW ration up-to-date, In accord 
avith the croavth of the busIncM of admlnlrtri- 
tlon, arc dealt with In the Inquiry Committee's 
report to arhlcl' refereneo was made above 

A Governor’s Province —In January 1932 
It was announced that the Province would be 
constituted as a Governor’s Province, and the 
application to the Province of the provisions of 
the Government of India Act was garct'ed, 
subject to the following modlficatlonB — 

(0) tliat the number of members of the 
Lerf'latlvc Connell shall bo forty , 

(1) that the maximum annual salary of the 
Governor shall be Es CO.OOO, and of a member 
of the Executive Council Its 42,000, and 

(c) that Section 08 of the said Act shall cease 
to liavc effect In Its application to the Province 
This notlflcatlon shall have effect from sucb 
date or dates In respect of any or all provisions 
as may be notified 

Electoral rules were notified In February 1932 
The Administration 
The principal officers In the present 
Administration are — 

Agent to the Governor General and Chi^ Com 
mUtioner, The Hon’blo Eleut -Col Sfr Ealph 
Griffith, Kt , C I E., (Assumed charge 10th 
Sept 1931) 
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I'ft ml frri'Muf, tilHIii N II P.iirpc 
hrtxr’r f II rt,irit'iiri, 11 J Gould, r 'I O , c I , 
I r *■ 

ftiftciif G(,j>i J 1 / tuner, T If i; 1 ri-' r, cir 

0 n r I r s 

Id/i/i nn! Jti ItVinl C oco/jufioficr, Khan Dilmdur 
‘-n h.dilln Ivlnu Ii A , ll Ii 
t r rn’ie forint' f toner, 1 I-'tlt f ol >I 1 lUC 
'■f-re‘nr^ tr> Chief Cun, mi'Unh'r, C H Gldncv, 

1 C s 

bn ter '•r-re'.rrv to Chief Commireioner, Capt 
II A llariu.' 

irtii’anl rmancial Seeretarg to Chief Cowmir- 
tioner. Pal Eah'uliir I_ali (liuiil Lai 
In'ian Pennial ^r'lr’ant In Chief Coniiinr 
netrer, Klian ‘'ililb IlaJI GuKm Xaqshband 
Klnn 

^eerCan/, Pii’hc IforX/ Department Put Wine' 
and Poadt Dranch, Colonel II S Gaskcll, 
n •- o , n.E 

'^eereiary, Pa’Aie II orlx Department, Irrigation 
Jlrareh, } If Durlltt, Cir, OBE 
Chief Mfdical Officer, I \eut .Co\ C I Erlerley, 
c I r . I M s 

Illtpeeinr General of Police, J II Adam, 0 B 1 ; 
Commandant, Prontier Conetab'ilnn/, V A Short 
Director of PiiWic Iicinieiwn, J II Towli , i r S , 
K A 

Superintendent, Archrrologieal Sunrj, Frontier 
Circle, J I Bhklfton 

Distnet and 8«*ionA Judge, J Almond, 
Par at-7,aw, i c S (Pethtwar) 

K P Arbab all Muhammad Klian (Derajat) 
Political Agent' 

Captain M P Unv, J)lr Swat and Chitral 
Major J \\ Tliomson-GIovcr, cBE.Klnber 
Captain K C Packman Korth, ttaxlrlstan 
Capt P P Po's Hurst, jr c , Kurrnra 
Ilrovct-JIaJor H H Johnson, sr vr , South 
Mnzirlstnn 

Deputy Commu'ionen 
A J Hopklnson, ICS, Hazara 
O K Caroe, ics I’csliawar 
Lieut -Col EMC Xoel, cie, DSO, Dora 
LsinaU Khan 

L M HD Pest, ode, M C , I C S , Kohat 
Captain IV P Campbell, Bannu 

Pormer Chief Commusioners 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold Deane, K C S I , 
from 9th Xovember 1901 to 3rd June 1908 
Died 7th July 1908 

Llcutcnant-Coloncl Sir George Poos-Keppel, 
OCIE.KCSi, from 4th June 1908 to 9tb 
September 1019 

The Hon’blc Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.0 s l , 
K C I E , from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, K 0 v o , 
C B I , I C 3 , from 8th March 1921 to 6th July 
1923 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Horatio Xorman Bolton, 
K.0 IE, OST, ICS, from 7th July 1923 to 
30th Aprn 1930 

The Hon’ble Sir Stcuart Pears, K c l E , C s l , 

I C.S , from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1931 
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The Province of Afisam, omitting the partly 
administered and nnadmlnlstered tracts on Us 
northern and eastern borders, comprises an area 
of some 67,834 square miles It Includes the 
Asfwim Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur It 
owes its Importance to Its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam These two 
vaUeys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Bange, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border 

Population 

The total population of the Province In 1931 
was 9,247,857, of whom 446,606 were In 
Manipur Of the population In 1931 nearly 61 
millions were Hindus, over 2J millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians 
43 per cent of the population speak Bengali, 21 
per cent speak Assamese other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Urlya, 
Mundari,irepalland a great variety of languages 
elasslfled under the general heading of the 
Tibeto Chinese languages Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province Is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India Is low 

Agncultural Products 

It has agricultural advantages for which It 
would be difficult to find a parallel In any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation 
Bice Is the staple food crop, nearly 46,51,748 
acres being devoted on this crop Except In the 
Himalayan Terai Irrigation Is unnecessary Tea 
and Jute are the most Important crops grown for 
export The area under tea consists of 433,809 
acres Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 32,994 acres are devoted to sugarcane 

Meteorological Conditions 

BalnfaU Is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 67 to 229 inches The maximum Is reached 
at Cherrapunjl In the KhasI HIUs, which Is 
one of the wettest places In the world, having 
a rainfall of ■*58 Inches The temperature 
ranges from 69 at Sibsagar In January to 84 8 
in July Earthquakes of considerable severltv 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred In 1807 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals In Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are In the Naga Hills and the Lakhlmpur 
districts, where about 350,000 tons are raised 
annually Limestone Is quarried In the Khasl 
and Jaintla HIUs, In Sylbet, and In the Garo hills 
Petroleum Is worked only In Lakhlmpur and 
Cachar 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
In Assam was recently published in the 


memoirs of tlie Geological Survey of India It 
states that the petroleum localities In this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma This belt Is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N E Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where It has a S S E trend 

Maanfactures and Trade 

Silk is manufactured In the Assam Valleyi 
the weaving being done by the women 
Cotton weaving Is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom , the cloth Is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour Tea manufacture Is the 
most Important Industry of the province Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other Industries 
apart from agriculture, which Itself employs 
about 89 per cent of the population Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad 
joining foreign tribes and countries 

Communications 

Much of the trade of Assam Is carried by 
river The excellence of Its water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than over parts of India A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Bivers Steam 
Narigatlon Company plies on the rivers In both 
Valleys An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dlbrugarh 
In recent years the road system has developed 
There is an unmetaUed trunk road through the 
length of the Assam Vahey and excellent metalled 
roads from Shillong to Qauhati and to Cherrapun- 
Jee and also between Dlmapur, on the Assam 
Bengal Ballway, and Imphal, the Capital of 
the Manipur State A motor road, connecting 
Shillong with the Surma Valley, Is imder 
construction The Government of Assam have 
recently launched Into a large programme of 
road Improvements About 735 miles are to 
be bridged througliout and the surface Improved 
by metalling and gravelling where possible 
Btifcho roads will be maintained by means of 
mechanical plant which has proved successful 
In maintaining, throughout the year, a surface 
fit for motor vehicles Motor traffic has Increased 
on all sides and the demands for better roads 
has been insistent The open mileage of railway 
has also shown a steady improvement and 
several branch lines to tlie Assam Bengal Hallway 
system have been added In recent years The 
main Assam Bengal EaUway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, In Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tlnsukla, a station on the Dlbru- 
Sndlya Ballway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra VaUeys A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Sllohar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another nms tlirough 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumdlne 
to Qauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Ballway The Eastern Bengal 
BaUway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the Valley of the Brahmaputra 
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Assam. 


Administration 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
admmlstratlon of the huge territory then under 
him In 1905, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, It was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Llcutenant-Go\ cmor The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the Ist of 
April, 1912 the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with theBengal Comraisslonershlps 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Govemor-in 
Council, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed Into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constltutcd under 
a Chief Commissioner 

Under the Indian Beforms Act of 1919 the 
Proi'ince was raised In status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Govemor-ln-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit Its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed In the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt In a way more likely to 
wltbstand the shocks of earthquake 

Qovbrkor 

n E Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, 
K0EJ,0BE,I0S (Michael Keane , Esq , 
0 s 1 , 0 J E , Governor-Designate) 

Exeoutivb Counoil 

Tlie Hon'ble Maulavl Soiyld Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, Kt^ u A , B l 

The Hon’ble Mr A J Lalne, O.I B , i o S 
Ministers 

Tile Hon’ble JIaulavl Abdul Hamid, n l 
T he Hon’ble Ral Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, Bx 
Personal State op His ExobuiBnot the 
Governor 

Private Secretary, Major D G P Mansel 
Shewen, 3/16 Punjab Regiment 
Aide-de-Camp, Second-Llout T Trotter, Ist 
Bn K R Q C 

Sonorary Axde de-Camp, Subadar-Major Naln- 
slng Mall 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A B Beddow, VJ) , 6 v , Light Horse, Auxi- 
liary Eorcc 

Honorary Aidc-dc-Camp, Subadar Krishna Lnl 
Chottio 

Seoretaiues, etc , to Government 
Chief Secretary, E G Soames , o I B , I 0 S 
Secretary to Qovcmmenl (Finance and Eevenue), 
C K Rhodes, I o S 

Secretary to Government (Transferred Depart- 
ments), H G Dennehj , I C S (offg ) 


Dnder Secretary to Government, 3. Qohaln, M.A., 
B L 

Under Secretary (Transferred Departments), 
Abdul Hye Chaudhurl, B L 

Secretary to Government (Leyislalive Department 
and Secretary to the Assam Legislative Council, 
B N Bau, I 0 B 

Offg Secretary to Government in the P W D , 
E P Burke, I S E 

Under Secretary, P WJ) , S G Butler, i 3 E 

Assistant Secretary, Finance and Itevenuc Depart 
ments, A V Jones 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (Civil), Bal Sahib 
burendra Chandra Datta 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (P IF. D ), Mr. 
CAS Perry, V D 

Heads of Depaetmfjtts. 


Dircdor of Land Records, I G Registration, 
etc, VI L Scott, 0 I E , 10 8 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Society tC Village Authorities, I Majid, 
I 0 s , (offg ) 

Director of Agriculture, A Q Blrt (offg ) 

Superintendent, Cixnl Veterinary Department, 
W Harris 

Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle, J. S 
Owden, (offg ) 

Conservator of Forests, IFMfcrn Circle, A J W 
Milrov 

Commissioner of Ercisi^, Registrar of Joint Stocl 
Companies, Assam, E A S Thomas, I 0 B 

Director of Surveys, Col H J Couchman, D S 0 , 
M 0 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affaire and Administrator General, B N Ban, 
I 0 B 

Inspector General of Police, TPM 
0 ’Callaghan 

Director of Public Instruction, G A Small 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Col J P Cameron, 0 IE 

Director of Public Health, Lt -Col T D Murlson 

Offg Chief Engineer, E P Burke 
Governors 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Boll, K 0 B i , K 0 IJ! 
1921 

Sir William Sinclair Harris, K 0 8 I , K 0 J E , 1922. 

Sir John Henry Kerr, K 0 S J , K OJ E , 1925 

Sir William James Bold, K 0 J E , o S I , 1926 

Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K.0.84 , 
O.BE., 1927 





Baluchistan 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme we'tern corner of the 
Indian Empire It is divided into three main 
divisions (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts ns 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879 , (2) Agency Territories ■with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts ■which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly uflder British officers , and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela wiOi an 
area of 80,410 square miles Tlio Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census ot 1921 it contains 
799,626 inhabitants 


on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transport The majority of the Afghan and 
fhe Baluch, asarule, cultivate their own lands 
Tlie Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
paitoral life Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if ho reaped his 
liarvest The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the Increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes The 21>kran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing Emit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing 


The country, which is almost whoUv muun 
talnous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Sated Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia It thus forma a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia Rugged, barren, sun burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pro 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight 
But this is redeemed in places by level vaileys 
of considerable size in which inigatlon enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 , 
It was travsrsed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amh of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province ns 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke dorvn the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con 
federacy In the Afghan War of 1879 Plshin, 
Shorarud, Slbl, Zawara 'Valley and Thal-Ohotiall 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous Insistence 

Industries 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty Shahrlg, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11} inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
tlian 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 Inches, decreasing In some 
cases to 3 The majority of the Indlnenous 
population are dependent fop their livelihood I 


Education is imparted in 110 public schooh oj 
all I inds tcit/i 7,431 scholars. There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta Pishln 
and other centres where tlie Local Government 
with its officers stays at certain seasons, such ns 
Slbi and Ziarnt , but on the whole educalion or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts The mineral wealth of 
the Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve- 
loped Coal is mined at Sharlgh and Hamal on 
the Sind Pishin Railway and in the Bolan Pass 
The output of Coal in 1929 30 was 16,959 tons 
Chromite is extracted In the Zhob District 
near Hlndnbagh Tlie dirorao output fell ofl 
owing to poorer demand Lime-stone is 
quarried in email quantities The output of 
chromite during 19,29-30 amounted to 17,906 
tons 1 

/ 

/tirveys, Col .stratlon 


The 1/ administration is the 

officer (ondent and Reie Governor- General and 
Chief p ond Admintsfra ext In rank comes tlie 
Revea vho controls the revenue 

admirfj^ general ot ®roi8es the functions 
of ^ lllachan llclal Commissioner of 

|SUHgnan admlnlstra- 

rr of Public fnafrucself-govemmont by the 
15 > be, by means of their 
for Oeneral of Ctoifilders along the ancient 
J P Cameron, obal law, the essence of 
whftn.-^p^j TT ^,. Ion of the aggrieved and 
the Bei^’-f-^“*'”'-“*"'*"oud, not retaliation on 
the ag^f Engineer, E. ■vindictive pnnishment 
of a crim'k 'jlct levies play an unob 

truslvebutV, Goble part in the work of the 
Civil admlnistx a not only in watch and ward 
and the invostl2i.Bion of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the malls, the serving of processes 
and other mlsceUaneons work In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
Irregular Corps in the Pro^vlnoe , the Zhob 
SUIltla, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagul 
Levy Corps The Pro^vlnce does not pay for 
itself and receives large subsidies from the 
Imperial Government, 
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Aden. 


Aden is an extinct voicano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a olrcumfcience of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland hv a narrow 
Isthmus of flat ground This is nearly covered at 
one part at high springtides, but the causewav 
and aqueduct are always above, though some 
times only just above water The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden is 
1,776 feet above sea level Rugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater A great gap hat 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
aea surface of the circle of hlUs and this opens to 
the magnlflcent harbour The peninsula of 
Little Aden, aajacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Sheikh Othman, 39 square miles In 
extent, was subsequently purchased when. In 
1882, It was found necessary to make provision 
for an overflowing population 

Strategic Importance 

Aden’s first importance is as a naval and mili- 
tary station of strategic Importance It was seized 
in 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist's 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
raxson d elre of its torts and garrison Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige ns a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land The harbour is dredeed to 30 below I 8 
LW and Is approached by a dredged eut of 
the same depth This out extends seaward to 
johi the 6 fathom contour and thus gives a 
depth at low water spring tides of 6 fathoms for 
vessels entering the Port The junction of this 
out with the t fathom contour is marked by the 
fairway buoy which carries a flashing red fight 
The bottom is sand and mud There are seve- 
ral islands in the Inner bay Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perlm and by a Protectorate 
treaty with the Sultan of Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and 
are under the political jurisdiction of the 
Resident 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken The 
population is chiefly returned os Arabs and 
fahalkhs The Som^is from the African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port So 
far as the settlement is concerned the chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufactue 
The crops of the tribal low country adjoining 
are jowar, sc'amdm, a little cotton madder 
a bastard saffron and a little indigo In the 
liills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
consideralile quantity of wax and honey are 


obtained. The water supply formed the most 
Important problem Tills appears to have been 
now nearly solved An artesian supply of 
fresh water has been obtained at Blielkh 
Othman 

Tlio discovoiy of artesian supplies of fresh water 
at Aden by tlie Bombay Government has remov- 
ed one of the greatest hardships to the growth 
of that very important sea port, frequently 
referred to ns the Qlbralter of the East and should 
cause mucli satisfaction to the residents, since 
the cost of sweet water hitherto only obtainable 
in normal years by distillation has been about 
fifty times higher than the water rates, usually 
payable to Municipalities in India The urgent 
need of a fresh water supply at Aden can be 
realised the better wlicn it is stated that it lias a 
population of some 40,000 souls and that over 
1,500 vessels enter the port annually, carrying 
on trade amounting to from 15 to 20 millions 
sterling per year It is tlio only port at which 
ships caU for water between the Suez Canal 
and India or Ceylon and up to the present time, 
this supply has been mot by the costly process 
of condensing sea water 

The average temperature of the station is 
87 degrees in the shade, the mean range 
being from 75 in January to 98 in 
June, with variations up to 102 The lulli 
between the monsoons, in May and September, 
are very oppressive Consequently, long resl 
Jence impairs the faculties and undermines the 
constitution of ^ropeans and even Indlanr 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode in 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next 

Aden and Bombay — The connection 
between Aden and British India began In 1839 
when an expedition under Major BalUle took 
possession of wliat was then only a barren rook, 
and founded a Settlement there Tills was 
treated as part of British India and included 
for ndmlnlstrativo purposes in the Presidency 
of Bombay But since the Settlement com- 
manded the harbour, whicli is the natural 
centre of trade for the adjoining parts of 
Arabia and Africa, it was impossible for its 
affairs to be conducted without relation to 
the Arab tribes dwelling In the hinterland 
The Resident of Aden consequently entered 
Into relations with these tribes and with the 
rulers of remoter places such as Makalla and 
Shehr, Socotra, etc To tlie tribes of tlie 
hinterland were extended guarantees of favour 
and protection in return for reciprocal under- 
takings In those days Turkey claimed sover- 
eignty over nearly the whole of tho Arabian 
Peninsula and the development of relations 
between Aden and tho adjoining peoples and 
rulers consequently brought His Majes^^’s 
Government Into contract with tho TurldBh 
Empire 

Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commission-- 
As a result of prolonged negotiations a joint 
Apglo T'lrklsji Boundary Cnmmissiop vya'' 
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appointed and in 1004-05 the boundarj of the 
Hinterland or Protectorate, as it now began 
to bo called, was demarcated It was agreed 
on the one side that the Aden authorities should 
have no dealings with any Indigenous ruler 
under Turkish suzerainty beyond the boundary 
then fixed, and on the other, that the Turks 
should not concern themselves with affairs 
Inside that boundary Matters continued 
thus until the outbreak of the Great 'War In 
191-1, when the Turks Invaded the ftotectorate 
and endeavoured to blockade the Settlement 
For strategic reasons the direction of opera- 
tions against this menace was transferred 
from Armv Headquarters In India to the 
London ll^ar Office In 1917 and control of 
political relations witli the Aden tribes and 
rulers neccssarils accompanied this strategic 
transfer The cl\ll Administration of the 
Settlement as part of the Borabaj Presidency 
was In no wav affected bj this change After 
the war it was suggested tliat this too might be 
transferred, but the Indian Go\cmmcnt object- 
ed and the project was dropped Matters 
remained there, until 1927, uhen after 
much correspondence about the Incidence of 
Aden expenditure, the arrangements of 1917, 
originally adopted as a war measure, were 
confirmed, and ndmlnlstrathc as ucU as 
strategic control of tlie units composing the 
Aden garrison was also vested In His Majesty’s 
Government 

The present position, therefore. Is — 

(1) The Aden Settlement to which Indian 
Interests are confined, remains part of British 
India, included In the Bombay Presidency 

(2) The affairs of the Protectorate, In which 
India is not concerned, are dealt with by the 
Besldcnt, who is also chief executive officer of 
the Settlement and Ckjmmandcr-ln-Chlef of the 
forces, under orders from the Colonial Office In 
london 

(3) Administrative and strategic control of 
the military and air forces In Aden Is under the 
War Office In London 

The Ecsldent Is consequently imder three 
authorities, namely — 

(1) The Government of Bombay, 

(2) The Government of India, and 

(3) His Majesty’s Government in London, 
an arrangement which makes smooth and 
efficient working very difficult 

The area of the Settlement of Aden 
is 75 square miles, the xwpalatlon 


about 53,000 Tlic nclal composition of the 


population Is as under — 

Arabs 31,612 

Indians 6,594 

Jews 4,408 

Somalis 0,551 

Miscellaneous 4,807 


Total 63,032 


The Island of PerJm has an area of about 5 
square miles and a population of 2,076 The 
Aden Protectorate comprises an area of about 
0,000 square miles and has an estimated popu- 
lation of 656,400 

Admmwtration. — The chief executive officer 
(t e , the Resident and Commandcr-In-Chlef) 
has under him tlwee Assistant Residents, the 
first and the third being officers of the Indian 
Political Department, and the second, an officer 
appointed by the Colonial Office In London, who 
Is also the Protectorate Secretary, Judicial work 
la performed by a Judicial Assistant who Is a 
member of the Indian CivU Service and Is an 
Additional Sessions Judge The Police are 
under the control of an officer of the Indian 
Police Servlet The Island of Pcrlm Is also 
under the administration of the Resident The 
civil administration generally follows the lines 
In force In India 

Finances — Until 1900 the entire civil and 
military expenditure in connection vrith the 
Aden was borne by India, although as early as 
1886, the Cover ment of India urged the pro- 
priety of the expense of Aden being divided 
between Great Britain and India In 1896 the 
Welby Commission was appointed to examine 
the question They recommended that the 
equity of the case would perhaps he met If tlic 
United Kingdom were to contribnte one half 
of the military charges As a result of these 
recommendations His Majesty’s Government 
made with effect from the Ist April 1901 a net 
annual contribution of £72,000 to Indian 
revenues towards the military charges of Aden, 
which contlnncd up to 1927 With effect from 
Ist April 1927, His Majesty’s Government have 
become responsible for the whole of the political 
and military expenditure of Aden, subject to an 
annual contribution of £260,000 from the 
Government of India for the first three years, 
to be reduced thereafter to £160,000 or a third 
of the total cost whichever may be less 
Civil expenditure in Aden Is borne partly by the 
Government of Bombay and partly by the 
Government of India The figures of revenue 
and expenditure ( Provincial and Central ) are 
follows — 


In 1921 was 


as 


(a) PEOVINCIAL 



I Accounts 1 

Revised Budget 

Average 


1 

j 1927-28 

1929 30 j 

102 a 00 

1030-31 

1 

Recx^lpts 1 

Lxpendlturc 

Surplus 1 

Rs 

4,29,900 

1 3,74,000 

65,900 

R-s 

4,73,100 

4,78,400 

—5,300 

Rs 

5,20,000 

4,04,400 

25,600 

Rs 

4,78,000 

5,22,400 

—44,400 

It? 

4.76.300 

4.67.300 
8,000 
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(6) OENTRAL, 



Accounts 

Revised Budget 



1927-28 

1029-80 

1029-30 

i 

1030 31 

Receipts 

3,16,000 

0,12,700 

! 

0,20,000 

6,54,000 

6,28,400 

Expenditure 

9,96,200 

7,44,000 

0,72,000 

8,75,000 

8,22,100 

Deficits 

0,78,000 

1,31,000 

43,000 

3,21,300 

2,03,700 


In the above figures “ Interest on ordinary 
Debt ” — Central — has been excluded, and due 
allouTince made for peuionary liabilities accru- 
ing against Glovemment and for items of expendi- 
ture In 1030 31 sanctioned after the Budget -was 
passed 

The Provincial expenditure includes a sum 
of Us 2 26 lakhs (roundly) on police, In addition 
to which His Majesty’s Government ha\e agreed 
to contribute a sum of £8,000 per annum and 
the Government of India a sum of Rs 42,000 
per annum towards the reorganised police 
force This point will be adverted to later 

The expenditure charged under “ Central ” 
includes at present certain heads such as 
Eduction, Medlc^ Public Health and General 
Administration The amount Involved in these 
items varied approximately from Rs 2,20,000 
w Es 3,66,000 during the years 1927-28 to 1030- 
31 The propriety of debiting to the Central 
Government Items of expenditure which are 
really “Provincial” in nature is under con- 
sideration, and the adjustments wliich may 
become necessary will convert the small pre- 
rarious Provincial surplus to a substantial 
deficit varying from 2 to 3 lakhs or more 

Difficulties of the poiibon. — As already 
explained the relation of the Resident to three 
different authorities leads to delay and diffusion 
of enorgj' Moreover the strategic and political 
importance of Aden renders It obligatory from 
an imperial point of view that a high standard 
of cull administration should be maintained 
there It is necessary to spend on the Police 
In view of the isolation of Aden from the rest 
of India, and Its peculiar geographical position 
considerably more than would have been requir- 
ed had Aden been on the mainland of India 
A contribution towards this exjKindlture has 
no doubt been secured from His Majesty’s 
Go^emment and the Government of India 
but the administration of the force Involves’ 
unnecessary correspondence, as the Resident 
has often to obtain the sanction of three 
different authorities Proposals for aid from 
Central Revenues arc constantly put forward 
and although the Government of India are 


con^inccd in some of these cases that there 
is justification for regarding a portion at least 
of the expenditure as of Central rather than 
provincial concern, dilllrulties arise under the 
present constitutional arrangements as the 
Government of India cannot Incur expenditure 
on provincial subjects According to the 
Government of Bombaj, experience has shown 
tlrat the overlapping of responsibilities and 
functions under the present system can only 
lead to delay and has resulted in what one 
authority called the “ stagnation of Aden ” It 
Is imfalr to expect the Government of Bombay, 
whoso Interest In Aden arises largely out of 
Ivlstorlcal association, to spend their provincial 
revenues for the Improvement of a distant out- 
post and raising its administration to a standard 
befitting a nodal point of the Empire The 
present small surplus wlilch the Government 
of Bombay secures from Aden is doubtful and 
Is likely to be converted Into a substantial 
deficit as a result of the investigation into the 
classification of some of the items of expendi- 
ture now charged to Central Ilevenues With 
the grovdng demands of Aden, Aden Is there- 
fore bound to become an increasing btuden on 
provincial revenues 

Proposed transfer — The Government of 
Bombay have come to the conclusion that the 
most direct and satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culties arising from divided control is that Aden 
while retaining its special connection with the 
Bombay Government to whom it would look, 
as in the past, for a supplv of officers and admini- 
strative ^rsonnel, should cease to form part of 
the Bombav' Presidency, and should be formed 
Into a chief CommlBsionershlp under the direct 
control of the Government of India 

Resident and Commandei-xn-OhieJ, Lleut-Col 
B. R Reilly, o i B , 0 B b 

Judicial Assistant — Eric Weston B,A lOS 

Personal Assistant to Resident — Lieut T Hlo 
kinbotham 

Chairman, Port Trust — Lieut -Colonel D S 
Johnston, e e 
















The Home Government. 


Tlip Ttomp Government of India repre 
rented for elxtj %cara tlic Krnduil c\oIu- 
(ion of flio fro\ernIn(; board of tho old 
ratt India Company. Tho affolra of the 
company were originally managed by tho 
Court of Ulnvtons and tho Ocncnl Court 
of Proprietor? In ITSt Parliament established 
a Board of Control, rvllli full pon-cr and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and ' 
concerns relating to tho cl\ll and military 1 
government, and re\ Limes of India By de- 
grees tho number of the Board was a-duced ' 
and its power® were cicrclscd by tho President, 
the lineal pacursor of the Secretary of State' 
for India ^Vllh raodlOeatlons tills system 
lasted until ISjS, when tho JIulluy, followed' 
bv the assumption of tho Goremment of India 
by the CroMm, demanded a complete change 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged In tho con- 
solidating mcasuro passed In 1016) tho Secro- 
tara of State Is the constitutional adalser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India He ‘ 
Inherited generally all tho powers and duties 
which were formerly vosced either In the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, tho Directors 
and the Secret Committee In respect of the i 
government and revenues of India ' 

The Secretory of Stale 

Dnlll tho Betorm Act of 1010 camo Into force 
tho Secretary of State had tho unquallflcd ' 
power to ghc orders to o\ cry officer In India, 
Including the Got cmor-Ocneral, and to supcrln- , 
tend, direct and control all nets, operations 
and concerns relating to tho government or i 
revennea of India In tho relations of tho, 
Secretary of State with tho Govettsor-Gcneral 
In Council nooxpressstatutory change was raadc,> 
but Parliament ordained through tho Joint 
Select Committee that In practice the con- 1 
Wntloos go\cmlng these relations should be I 
modiUcd , only In exceptional circumstances ( 
should he be Called upon to Intervene In matters 
of purely Indian interest whore the Government 
and tho Legislature of India are In agreement 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
tho Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility , others can be performed only 
In consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
Is required The Act of 1019 greatly modified 
the rigidity of tho law maintained for slxtv 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
State with bis Connell, and he has fuller power 
than In the past to prescribe the manner In 
which business Is to be transacted Though 
In practlci the Council meets weekly (save 
In vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Connell 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced bv the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those llmlta The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 6 years, though 
the Secretary of State may , for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Parliament, re-appolnt a member for another 
five years. Half tho Council must be persons 

G 


who ha\o served or resided In India for at least 
ton years, and uho have not left India more 
than fisc years before their appointment The 
Act restored tho old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 lor any 
member wlio was at tho time of appointment 
domiciled In India Lord Morley opened tho 
door of tho Connell to Indians, and since 1017 
the number of Indian members has been three 
Associated with the Secretary of State and 
tho India Council Is a Secretariat known ns the 
India Office, housed at IVhltchall Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are mado by the 
Secretary of State In Council, and arc subject to 
tho ordinary Homo Civil Service rules In 
all rc-<poct3 

In the past the whole cost of tho India Office 
has been borne by the revennes of India, ex- 
cept that tho Homo Qovemment made certain 
grants and remissions In lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £60,000 a year Tho 
total cost non Isnbout£230,000 In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1019 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of tho Secretary 
of State Is placed on the Home estimates and 
most of the outlay needed fortlio controlling and 
political functions exercised In Whitehall Is 
met from British revennes, agency functions 
being still ohargcable to Indian revenues. 
The contribution from tho Treasury to India 
Office admlnlslratlye expenses Is about £115,000 
The High Commlssfonerahfp 
The financial readjustment was accom- 
panied by a highly Important admlnlsuatlve 
change provided for by the Act, In the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India In the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments From 
October Ist, 1920, tho High Commissioner 
took over control of tho purchase of Govern- 
ment stores In England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with tho sapervision of 
the work of tho Indian Trade Commissioner 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
Included such agency work as tho payment of 
Civil leave allowances and pensions, the recruit- 
ment of technical officers, supervlBlon of I 0 S 
and Forest probationers after first appoint- 
ment, the making of arrangement* for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 
of destitute laacarp, sale of Government of 
India publication’’, etc The stafl! of tho 
Stores Department iB located at the Depot 
ofl the Thames In Belvedere Hoad, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the rest of 
the stafl, arc at India House, Aldwy eh, W C 2, 
built to the designs of Sir Herbert Baker at a 
cost for coDBtructfon and equipment of £324,000 
There could bo no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental style for the extenor, out there 
are enough Indian features of ornamentation to 

S roclalm tho Eastern association of the place 
ioreoverthe Exhibition Hall (typically Indian 
In design) has five windows on two sides for 
display specimens of the arts, craft and com- 
merce of India , , . ,, 

Parliament set up In 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of each 
Home to keep Parliament In closer touch with 
Indian affairs hut the system has not flourished 
In tho last few years 
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The Home Government 


INDIA OFFICE, 

Secretary of State 

The Et Hon Sir Samuel Hoaro, Bt GOD, 

0 u G , M p 

Under-Secretaries of State 

S’r Findlnter Stcuart, K 0 i e , 0 s 1 
The Marquess of Lothian, C H 

Deputy Under-Sccrotary of State 
Sir Malcolm Seton, K 0 B 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State 

Sir Louis Kershaw, K 0 s I , 0 J E 
L D Wakely, 0 B 

Council 

Sir Reginald A Mant, K 0 1 E , 0 8 1 
Sir Campbell W Rhodes, o b E 
Sir Henry Wheeler, K o s i , K 0 i E 
Colonel Sfr Umnr Hajat Klnn, K o I E , C B E , 
H V 0 , A D 0 

Sir Denys do S Brnj , kOie, OSl,onE 
Sir Henry Stmkosch, g n E 
Sir Reginald 1 R Glancj , K o t E , 0 s i 
Sir Charles A Tegart, 08 t,oie,mvo 
Olerk of the Council L D AA akoly, o b 
Deputy ClerL of the Council J A Simpson 
Private Secretafy to the Secretary of Slate 
W D Croft 

Agaitlani Private Secretary M J Clauson 
Poltiical A -D -0 to the Secretary of State 
Lieut -Col 8 B A Patterson, c S4 , o I E 
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Heads of Departments. 
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Financial C H Klsch, 0 B , D T Moutcath, 

0 V.o , 0 B.E , F E Grist (Actg ) 
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0 M o 
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President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of Stale on Medical mailers 
Maj -Gen Sir J eonnrd Rogers, o i f , P R 0 s 
Members of the Medical Board Lt-Col G kIcT 
C Smilh, 0 M 0 , Lt Col H R Dutton, 0 i F 
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n A 
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HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 
India House, Aldnjch, W 0 2 
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The Indian States. 


The nrci encIo'Vil vrlihln the hoiindarlci of 
fndin t' l,773,li>‘' pqmrc mlV”, Avith n popula- 
tion o' 31^132 '537 of people — uearh one tlflli 
of the human race But of thip total a \or% 
farce part Ip not under Brltfph Atlmlul«trat Ion 
Tlie area co\rro<l In the Indian stater Ip C7'>,2r>7 
pquaro milep avilli a population of PCNintt * 
mlIllon« Tlie Indian State® cinhracc the wldtst 
variota of conotn and Jurl-yllction Thea 
anrv In 'ire from petta ptalep HWe Lana, In 
Rajpntana arith an area of 13 pqtiare milip, 
and Uie Simla lllh State®, aaliirh are little more 
than puiall lioldlnes, to State® like Iladrrabad 
a® larpe n« Itala avltli a population of 
tlilrtoin million® Ilua Imlude the Inho'pl- 
t it)le roclon® of ^\opt<m Itajputana, Barodn, 
part of the (lanlrn of India, ^fapore, rich In i 
acrlcultural arealth and Ka'hmlr one of the ' 
ino=t laaound ppot® on the face ot the 
plobe 1 

nelntlons aalth the Paramount Potter 

1 

So diaerpe are the condition® under aahich i 
the Indian State? aacre cstabllalicd and came [ 
Into political niatlon arith the Goaernment of 
India that It I® Impo®slblc earn to pnmmarlec 
them But broadia It mav bo Paid tliat as 
the Brltl®h liottndarics expanded, the state® 
came under the Inllucnec of the Goaernment 
and tbe nilcrs arerc confirmed In their no®®cs- 
slons To this ceneral pollca hoavcver there 
wa®, for a brief period, an Important departure 
During tlie regime of Lord Dalhousic 
the Goaernment Introdnced arhat avas called 
annexation through lap®e That Is to saa, 
arhen there avas no direct heir, tlic Goaernment I 
considered arhethcr public Interests avould be | 
secured bv granting the right of adoption | 
Through the application of this pollcj, the 
states of Satara and of Xagpnr fell In to the I 
Ea®t India Compana, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgoaem 
raent of Us rulers Then came the Slutlny 
It avas folloaved bv the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Companj to the i 
Crown, and an Irrcaocable declaration of pollca , 
toward the Indian States In tlio historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria It was set out 
that “ We desire no extension of onr present 
territorial possessions, and while aac will , 
permit no aggression on onr dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, wo shall , 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Natiac Princes as our oavn , and we 
desire that thc>, as well a® our oavn subjects, 
should enjoy tliat prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only bo secured by 
Internal peace and good government ’’ Since 
the Issue of that proclamation there has been 
no cncroacbmcnt on the area under Indian 
rule by the Goaernment of India On the , 
contrary, the movement has been In the op- 
posite direction In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, avas restored to the 
old Hlqdn rnllpg hogse In 1911 the Maharpjah 


of Benares, the great tahiqdnr of Oudh, was 
granted niling powers over his extcnslac pos- 
sessions On mnna occasions the Govern- 
m( nt of Inrlla has had to Intervene, to pre- 
aont grO®B misgoaernment or to carry on the 
a Iministral Ion during a long minority, but 
M«nv8 avIUi the utiiiLV latlug Intention of re 
storing tlie territories as soon ns the neocisitv 
tor Intervention pn®®ed Almost nil stales 
possess the right of adoption In default of 
ll•■lr^ 

Rights of Indion States 

The rights and obligation® of the Indian 
‘States arc tliua described by the Imperial 
Onicttcer The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
aalthout and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as ruler® Tlie Para- 
mount Power acts for them In rchiMon to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States The In- 
habitants of the Indian States arc the subjects 
of their rulers, and except In case of personal 
Jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects arc free from the control 
of the laws of British India Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to ft by its autliorltics, tlica cannot bo atrested 
by the police of British India without the per 
mission of the ruler of the State The Indian 
Princes have therefore a sureraln power which 
acts for them In all external affairs, and at 
tho same time scnipulouslv respect® their fn 
tcrnal authority The suzerain also Intervenes 
when the Internal peace of their territories 
Is seriously threatened Finally they part - 
cipatc in all the benefits which the protcctlnr 
power obtains by Its diplomatic action, or bv 
Its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus Ecenre a share In the commerce, the rail- 
ways, tho ports, and tho markets of British 
India Except In rare cases applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Goa ernraent 

Obligations of fndian States 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with fonlgn nations or other states, the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories Tlieir subjects outside 
their dominions become for all Intents and 
purposes British subjects Where foreign 
Interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no Just cause cf offence Is 
given by its subordinate allies All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to tbe British every question of dispute with 
other states Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forpes, th Ir equipment and nTmamenJ, gpp 
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prescribed by the Paramonnt Power Althcugh 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner ol 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah Is absolute, logic and public opinion have 
endorsed the principle uhleh Lord Canmnp 
set forth In his minute of 1860, that the 
"Government of India Is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government ns may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb 
ance, nor from assuming temporal y chargt 
of a Native State when there shall be sufflcleni 
reason to do so” Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General In Oouncll is the sole Judge 
subject to the control of Parliament Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other spsclfled persons 
in foreign territory, that power la exercised 
by the British oovmta which possess It The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
Stares are on the same footing Wliere can 
tonmenta exist In an Indian State, Jurlsdic 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station la exercised by the suzerain power 

Political Officers 

The powers of the British Government arc 
exerclsod through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside lu the states themselves In the 
larger states the Government la represented 
by a Besldent, In groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Bosldents or Political Agents These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be 
tween the Indian States and the Government 
of India and Its Porelgn Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States They ore expected to advise 
and assist the Bullng Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro 
vlnclal Governments but In the petty stater 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Ooilector 
or Commiaslonor In whose district they He 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and In the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. 

Closer Partnership. 

, Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States Into 
closer harmony Special care has been de- 
voted to the education of the sons of Bullng 
Uhlefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at AJmere, Bajkot, Indore and La- 
hore The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters are at Dehra Dun, Imparts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs ana 


noble families The spread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Universities In 
tl\cs6 ways tlicro has been a steady rise in the 
character of tlio administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British Ideal Most of the Indian States have 
also come forward to bear tholr share In the 
burden of Imperial defence Following on 
the spontaneous oiler of military' assistanoo 
when war Avlth Ilussla appeared to be Inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh Incident In 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the troops In the Indian 
Army These were until recently termed Imperial 
Service Troops , but are now designated 
Indian State Forces they belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians , but they are 
Inspected by a regular cadre of British officers 
unaer the general direction of an Inspeotor- 
General Their numbers are approximately 
22,000 men , their armament is the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and in the Great War. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their rlglits and privileges, the Bnling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was com 
mon when tlielr position was loss assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales In 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen In 1011-12 have fended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown The Improvement In the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of Interference In the Intemal affairs 
of the Indian States The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Jllnto, the 
then Viceroy, In a speech at Udaipur in 1909 
when he said — 

"Our policy is, with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference In the intemal affairs of the 
Native States But In guaranteeing their In- 
ternal Independence and In undertaking tholr 
protection against external aggression It natu- 
rally follows that the Imperial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to Incur the reproach 
of being an Indirect instrament of misrule 
There are also certain matters in which it is 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole ns well as those of the paramount 
power, such os railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character But the 
relationship of the Supremo Government to 
the State Is one of suzerainty Tire founda- 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum 
of interference with the latter in their own 
affairs 
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HYDERABAD. 


Tiic Mritn cxcrd'c? full «o\('rripntj wllliln 
liJ« dominion', pnnl' ( 1 ( 10 ' tnd In' llio powor 
of life and dratli o\ er hi' subject' Ileforc lOlo, 
the Government consl'tcd 0 ' n rrime Mlni'ter 
rc'pon'iblo to the KIram, «Uh Assistant Minis 
ter', but In this \ear, an r.xecutl\c Council 
svas c'(3bll=hed which now con'i'ts of *e\cn 
member” A leplshthc Council consistinc of 20 
member* of whom 12 arc odlcial 0 non-ofllclal 
and 2cxtraordlnnr\ U rcsixjnsible for maklnp 
laws The administration Is carried on by a 
recular system of departments on lines similar 
to tho'c folhiwnl In Hritl'h India The sbitc 
Is dhhhd Into two divisions — Telinpana ami 
Mahratwara — In Itl'trlits and lOd Tulukas 
Loral Board-, are constituted In each Illatricl 
and Taluloi The ‘-trie maintains Its own 
curroncj which con'bts of gold and sllacr 
coin* and a large note Issue The rupee, 
knowm as the Osmania Sicca, evehanges with 
the British Indian rupee at an ascrage ratio 
of llC-IO-8 to 100 There Is a State postal 
service and stamps for Internal purjKjaes Tlic 
Mzam maintains his own armj consisting of 
18,220 troops of which 5,S20 arc classed as 
regular troops and 11.324 as Irrceular In addi- 
tion to these there are two battalions of Imperial 
Service Troops, 1,073 strong 

FinancB — Hyderabad State Is far the wealth- 
iest of the Indfan States, haalnp a reaenue In Its 
own currenev of about 8^ crorcs, which Is , 
approxlmateh the same as that of the Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa and double that 
of any other Slate After many a Idssltudcs, 
Its finances arc at present In a prosperous 
condition and It enjojs a Largo annual 
surplus of rcaenuc from which a rcserac of 8 
crorcs has been built up Tills is being used 
partly as a sinking fund for the redemption of 
debt and partly for the dcaclopment of the 
resources of the State The budget estimates for 
the present } ear show a reaenue of 786 lakiis 
under sera ice heads and an expenditure of 702 
lakhs, Incluslao of large suras set aside for 
development, famine Insurance and reserve for 
re-organlsatlon and deaclopmcnt Tlic capital 
expenditure programme provides for an expendi- 
ture of 160 lakhs, which Includes 43 lakhs for the 
large Irrigation project knoavn as “ KUata 
Sagar" and other sanctioned projects and 97 
laklis for the construction of feeder line* The 
jear opened w Ith a cash balance of 280 lakhs 
which Is expected to bo about 10( lakhs by the 
end of the j ear The Government loons stand 
at 102 for short term and 118-4-0 for long 
term Issues 

Production and Industry — Tlie principal 
Industry of the State Is agriculture, which main- 
tains 67 per cent of the population The com- 
mon system of land tenure Is ryotwarl About 
55 per cent of the total area Is directly admi- 
nistered by the State Tlie rest consists of pri- 
vate estates of His Exalted the Nizam, whldi 
comprise about one-tenth of the total area of the 
State, and the estates of the Jagirdars and 
Palgah nobles The total land revenue Is over 
3 crores The principal food crops are millet 
and rice , the staple money crops cotton, which 
is CTOwn extensively on the black cotton soils, 
and oilseeds Hyderabad Is well knowm for ; 


II' Gaorinl cotton which is the longc.st staple 
j Indigenous cotton In India The total arc.i 
. under rottoii oxeccds 4 million acres Hyderabad 
j possesses the most southcrlj of the Indian coal 
I mines and the whole of soutlicrn India is 
I dependent on it for such co 1 as Is transported 
' h> rail The chief mine is situated at Singareni, 
whicli la not far from llerwada junction on the 
Caleuita-SIadras line Tlie clilcf manufacturing 
Industrj Is liased on tlie cotton produced In the 
Stale There are four large mills in existence 
and Olliers are Ilktl> to be established, while 
, about oni tlilrd of tlie clolli worn in tlie Domi- 
nions is produced on local hand-looms There 
arc about 204 ginning and pressing factories In 
tlic cotton Iraeia and also a number of tanneries 
and Hour mills the total number of fuitorlcs 
(as dellned In tlie Hyderabad lactorv Act) of 
all kinds in the State being 355 Tlic Sliahabad 
Gcmcnt Co whicli lias been ostabllsiicd at 
Slialiabad on the Great Indian Peninsula Kall- 
wni line, not far from Wadi, supplies the 
wliole of southern India with cement and has at 
present an annual output of 99,439 tons 

Taxation — Apart from the land revenue 
which as stated above brings in about 3 crores, 
the main sources of taxation arc excise and cus- 
toms The receipts from each are estimated 
for tlic present vear at 158 and 125 lakhs respec- 
tively After these come Interest on invest- 
ments (50 lakhs), railways (31 lakhs) and Berar 
rent (29 lakhs) The customs revenue Is derived 
from an ad valorem duty of 6 per cent on all 
Imports and exports 

Conununlcatioai — One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of broad gauge line from Bombav 
to Madras trav erse the State , also 33 miles of 
mftre gauge line from Masollpatam toMarlngoa 
At Madl, on this section, the broad gauge sys 
tem of tlic Nizam’s State Railway takes off and 
running east through Hydcraliad City and 
Warangal reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at 
Berwada, a total length of 352 miles From 
Kazlpet, near Warangal on this line, a new 
link to Ilcllarshih strikes north thus providing 
tlie shortest route between Madras and Delhi 
From Secunderabad the metre gauge Goda- 
veri Volley railway runs north-west for 380 
miles to Manmad on the main line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Calcutta 
A metre gauge lino also runs south from Secun- 
derabad through Jtahbubnagar nearly to the 
border and Is now linked up with Knrnool 
on the Sfadras and Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way Brancli lines exist from Puma to 

Hingoll, Parbhanl to Pnrta, EarlpaUi to 
Kothagudlum and Vlkharaoad to Bidar, 
which last is being extended to Purle Thus, 
witii branch lines, there are now 087 
miles of broad gauge and 028 of the metre 
gauge in the Statv The Barsl Light Railway 
owns a short extension from Kurdwadi on 
the Bombay Madras line to Latur in Osmanabad 
District The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Rail 
way was worked by a Company until April, 
1930, when it was pmehased by the NUam's 
Government The road system is incomplete 
at present but Is being rapidly extended op 
a well considered programme, 
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Education — The Osmnnlu Unhersity ulHi- 
derabad which marks a new departure in Indian 
education, Imparts Instruction In nil the facul- 
ties through the medium of Urdu, English being 
taught ns a compulsory language It has one 
First Grade College, four Intermediate Col 
leges, a Medical College, nn Engineering College 
and a Training College for tencherB TIic 
Nizam College at Hyderabad (Ilrst grade), is, 
howeier, affiliated to the Madras IJniicrsIty 
In 1929-30 the total number of educational 
institutions were 4,256, the number of Primary 
Schools In particular hatdng been largclj 
Increased 


Executive Council — Raja Ilajayan Rajah 
Sir ICIshcn Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, YnmlniH 
Snltnnath, G 0 I F , Prmdnil , Nawab 'Wnllud 
Doislah Bahadur, Eduenhon, Mcdttal and 
Mthtari/ Drpartmnits Member, Nawab Sir 
Akhar lljdari. Finance and Pathnai/ Member, 
Lt -Col Sir R II ClicncM\ Trench, ctf, 
DBF, lieienue and Police Member, Nawab 
Lulfud Doulnh Bahadur, ,Judicial Member, 
Nawab Anecl .Tung Bahadur, Public TTorli 
Member, Nawab Alnhdl \ar Jung Bahadur, 
Political Member 

BnlthJi Ptiidcnl — The Hon’blo Lt -Col 
T n Keyes OMG OSI.OIE 


MYSORE 


The State of Mjsoro Is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west bv 
Coorg It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own — the hill countrj 
(or maload on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the maidan) on the east The 
State has an area of 29,475 square miles includ- 
ing that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and n population of 0,657,871 of 
whom over 92 per cent are Hindus Kannada 
is the language of the State 

ffistory — The ancient history of the countn 
is varied and interesting Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined In the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed Mrt of Asoka’s Empire in 
tile third century B C Slysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty From 
about the third to the eleventh century A U 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
csntral and the southern portions by the Gangas 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebld The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century My- 
sore was next connected with the Vljayanagar 
empire At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mvsore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vljayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its Independence after the downfall of Vlja- 
yanagar In 1565 In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the real severelgnty passed into 
the hands of Hyder Ali and then his son, Tlppu 
Sultan In 1799, on the fall of Seringapatain, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country the management was assumed bj 
tlie British Government in 1831 In 1881 the 
State was restored to the dynasty In the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid dow n in 
an Instrument of Transfer That ruler with 
the asalstance of Mr (afterwards Sir) K Sesha 
dri Iyer, k O S i , as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a State of great prosperity. He died in 1894, 


and was succeeded bv the present ruler 
Colonel Sir Sri Krlshnarajcndrn Wadavar 
Bahadur, G 0 S i , G B E , who was Installed 
In 1902 In November 1913 the Instrument of 
Transfer was roplaeed by a Treaty which indi- 
cates more approprlntch the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore In 1927, the Government of India 
remitted in perpetnitv Rs lOJ lakhs of the 
annual sub^hlv which will then had stood at 
Rs 36 lakhs 

Adminutration — The City of Mysore Is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore City is the 
Administrative headquarters His Highness 
the Maharaja is the ultimate autJiority in the 
State and the administration is conducted 
under his control, bv the Dewan and 
two Members of Council The High Court 
consisting of three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State— 
the Representative Assorablj and the Leglsla 
tlve Council The Represontatlv e Assembly wn‘ 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government Under the scheme ol 
constitutional devePipments announced in 
October 1923 the Representative Assomblv has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul 
gallon of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion XVIII of 1923 The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote lias been removed The privilege of mov 
Ing resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters ol 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre 
sontatlons about wants and grievances and oi 
interpellating Government The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their Introduction 
into the Legislative Council Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned only for Government business 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 60, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members The Council 
which exorcised the privileges of interpellation, 
diacuBslon of the Stale Budget and the movdi^ 
of the resolutions on all matters of public ad 
ministration is, under the reformed const'tn 
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tlon, pmntc<l the power of Notlnp on the 
dem'ind* for pnntp Tlio Pewnn Is the Lx 
ofllrin rrc'ldrnt of t>otli the lteprc«cntathc 
Apscmhlv and the leclshthe Connell 

The TecI'hlUc Council his a Public 
Acconnlf CommlUrc which examines the audit 
and appropriation reports and brines (o (he 
notice of Connell all dealatlon* from the whhes 
of the Connell as expressed In Its Pudpet prant 

Standinp Commjtlces — 'With a adew to en 
larpc the opportunities of non ofTiclnl reprc'cn 
tatlve’ of the people to Influence the eaerjdna 
admlnhtratlon of the State three Standlnp Com- 
mittee' con'lstlnpof Members of the Pepre 
'cntativc As'cmblj and the I cpl'lnthc Council 
have been formed one In connection with Kail 
wav, ricclrical and P W Departments, tbe 
second In connection witli local ‘tcIf-Goaern 
ment and the Departments of Mcillclnc, Sanlln 
tlnn and I’utdle Health and the third In connee 
tlon with !• Inancc and Taxation 

All the Important branches of the admlnfstra- 
tfon arc controlled by sejiaratc Ifends of Depart- 
ments The combatant strength of the Mllltarv 
lorcc at the end of 1030>3I was 2, ICO of wlilch 
48S were In the ■M\8orc Lancers, 132 In the 
Mssorc Horse, and the remaining 1,510 In the 
Jnfantra Animal Transport Corps, wras 
rcplaefxl hy the Meclmnlrat Transport arhlch 
consists of 2 lorries («lx heeler lorries) and 4 
commcrcljl lorries with the ncecssa'} staff 
The total annual cost Is about 17 laklis of 
rupees The cost of the Police Administration 
daring 1020 30 was about 18 lakhs 

Apncultnre — Xearlj three-fonrths of the 
population arc cmploacd In agriculture and the 
general sxstcra of land tenure Is rjotwarl 
The principal food crops arc ragi, rlco, Jola, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief 
fibres arc cotton and sun hemp L'carly fifty 
thonsand acres are under mulberry, tbe silk 
industry being (be most profitable In Mysore 
next to Gold Mining The Department of Agri- 
culture Is popularising agriculture on Bcicntltlc 
lines b} means of demonstrations investigations 
and experiment There arc six Go\cmmcnt 
Agricultural banns at Hcbbal, llabbur, Marthur 
Xagcnalialh , Dunsur and the coffee experimental 
Station at Balchonnur A ID c stock section has 


been orpniihcd which has hern faking nccc"nry 
slc]vi for ( he hnprox cinent of Us c slock A cattla 
breeding station lias been cstabll'licd at Pare a- 
(Imraeaiiakarr, near AJjampeir In the Kadii 
DIsfrhl, with i sub station at Pasiir A Srrum 
Instltiilr Ims Iiern opened at itangnlorc for tlio 
ni iniifacturi of strum and varus for Inocula' Ion 
npalnst rinderpest 

Induslncs "and Commerce — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised In 
lOlJ with a view to the development of Indns- 
trlcs and Commerce In the State Its main 
functions arc stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical adv lee and other asslstonce 
tor starting new industries, undertaking expcrl- 
mcnlal work (or pioneering industries and deve- 
loping exiting IndustricEand serving as a general 
bureau of fnformatlon In Industrial and commer- 
chl matters JtvEorclBlhc largest produce of 
Silk In India, and the care and development of 
this hulustrv is entiusted to a Dernriment of 
Scrluilliirc In charge of a Superintendent subject 
to the gcncnil control of the Director of Indust- 
ries anil Conimcrro Arrangements have been 
made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
a central avid five taluk popular schools have 
lein doing good work The sandalwood oil 
factory started on an experimental basis is 
now ■» orking on a commr,-clal scale A factory 
Is working at Mvsore A large plant nt a 
cost of more than 170 laklis of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathl for pur- 
jioscs of manufartnrlng charcoal, plg-lron dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, niid developing subsidiary 
Indostrlcs A new i ipo foundry was opened 
there for the manufaeturc of pipes which 
arc in great demand In several towns In India 
The worlvS arc on the Iwrders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of iron 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Oersoppa Water Fallscstlmatcd to bo capable 
of producing 100 000 horse-power of electric 
energv A Fradc CommlFsIoner in I ondon has 
liecn appolntid to look nftir the Interest of 
the tndo and Industry of the State 

Finances — The actual total receipts and 
disbursements cltarged to Kovenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget estl 
mate for 1930 31 and budget for 1931-32 wcie 
as below — 


\ear 

J Kccciiils 

1 

Dibburscuicnls 

faurplus 

Deficits 


Its 

Its 

1 Its 

1 Its 

1925-20 

3 40,30 960 

3,40,< 2.030 

34,334 


1020-27 

1 i 38,09,340 

3,47,39,900 


8,70,557 

1027-28 

3 00,80 9 3 

3,00,40,350 


40,023 

1928 -29 

174 07,981 

3,74,02,395 

55 580 


1029-30 

1 3,75,40,314 

3,76.34,720 

6,594 


1930-31 (Itcvlscd) 

1 3,42,20,000 

3,94 31,000 


62,11,000 

1931-32 (IJndgct) 

1 t 78 25 900 

3,70 84 000 

1,91 000 



Hydro-E'eclnc and Irrigation Works — 
The river Cauvery in its course through the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island ol SUaEnmudram, and this fall 
was hamiecrd in the year 1902 (or the dcvilop- 
ment of < hi trio power, to the extent of about 
12,000 n P (or supplying power mainly to tlie 
Kolar Gold Mining tfotnpanies and incidentally i 


for lighting t he cities of Mysore and Dangnlore 
In course of time, the demand for i>o\vcr 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the " KrlshnaraJaEagara Ilcscrvolr’ 
coHcd after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed Tlic storage from the reser- 
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^ol^ besides cnnbllnp the generation of electric 
power np to 46,000 H P will also bring under 
Irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
In an area subject to more or less contlnuons 
drought The new Canal Works are now In 
progress, and the main canal Is named the 
“ Irwin Canal" after the present Viccrov Full 
advantage Is being taken of the n-\allablo elec 
trio power for small Industries and the elec- 
trification of towns and lift Irrigation 

Eflncation — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the ist July 1910 
It is of the teaching and residential typo com- 
posed of the Central, and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s 
and Maharani’s Colleges at Mysore, and five 
Intermediate Colleges with head-quarters at 
Mysore The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there la a training college for 
men located at Mysore Tlio Maharanl’s 
College at Mysore la a College for Women 
With the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in select centres and the increase In the 
number of village schools, primary education 


has during recent years made considerable 
advance Schools have been started for Im 
parting Instruction In agricultural, commercial, 
engineering and other technical subjects. There 
were altogether 8,358 institutions on 31st March 
1030 This ghes one school to every 2 9 
square miles of the area and to every 7' 1 of the 
popidation An I'llcmentary Education 
Ecgidatlon to provide for the progressive 
expansion and development of elementary 
education In the State has been recently passed 
Under the llcgulatlon local bodies arc invested 
with powers for providing and controlling 
elcincntarj education 

Itesidenl tn Mj/sore and Ch\tj Commttetoncr of 
Coorg — The lion Lieut -Col It J 0 Burke 

Detonn — Amln-ul-Mulk Sir Mlrza Mahomed 
Ismail, OIK, 0 B p 

Members of the Excenhre Council — Ilnjkarya- 
prasakta Biwan Bahadur M N Krishna Ilao, 
B A. , First Member of Council, Bajamantrapra- 
vlna C S Bala-sundaram Ijer, BA, 2nd 
Member of Council and Bajamantrapravina 
K Matthan, B a , Third Member of OouncII 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda Is situated partly In 
Gujerat and partly In Kathiawar It Is divided I 
Into four district blocks; (1) the southern ■ 
district of Navsari near the mouth of the Taptl j 
river, and mostly surrounded by British terrl- 
tory , (2) central district, north of the War- ' 
bada, In which lies Baroda, the capital city, 
(3) to the north of Ahmedabad, the district of 
Mehsana , and(4) to the west. In the peninsula 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amreli, lormed of 
scattered tracts of land The area of the 
State is 8,104 square miles, the population 
Is 2,443 007 of whom over four-flSths ore 
Hindus 

History — The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire The first Maratha Invasion of Gujerat 
took place In 1705 In later expeditions 
Pllajl Galkwar, who may be considered as I 
the founder of the present ruling family, 
greatly distinguished himself Songhad was 
me headquarters till 1768. After 1723 
PllaJI regularly levied tribute In Gujerat ! 
His son Damajl finally captured Baroda In I 
1734, since then It has always been In the 
hands of the Galkwars , but Mughal authority 
In Gujerat did not end until the fall of Ahmeda- 
bad in 1763, after which the country was 
divided between the Galkwar and the Peshwa 
In spite of the fact that Damajl was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panlpat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory 
He died In 1768, leaving the succession in dis- 
pute between two rival sons He was sue 
cceded In turn by his sons Savajl Bao I, 
Fatteslng Bao, Manajl Bao and Govlnd Bao 
The last died In 1800, and was succeeded bj 
Anand Bao A period of political Instabllllv 
ensued which was ended In 1802 by the help 
of the Bombay Government, who established 
the authority of Anand Bao at Baroda 
By a treaty of 1805 between the British Govern- 
ment and Baroda, It was arranged Inter 
aha that the foreign policy of the State should 
be conducted by the British, ond that all 
differences with the Peshwa should bo similarly 


arranged Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Bajl Bao Peshwa, 
the Plndarl hordes and Holkar But from 
1820 to 1841, when Sayajl Bao II was Galkwar, 
differences arose between the two Govern- 
ments, which were settled by Sir James 
Carnac, Governor of Bombay, In 1841 
Ganpat Bao succeeded Sayajl Bao In 1847 
During his rule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment His successor Khandc Bao, who 
ascended the Oadi in 1856, introduced many 
reforms He stood by the Britlsli in the Mu- 
tiny He Was succeeded by his brother Malhar 
Rno In 1870 Malhar Bao was deposed In 
1876 lor “notorious misconduct’’ and “gross 
mlsgovernment," but the suggestion that he 
had instigated the attempt to poison Col 
Pbaire. the Besldent, was not proved Sayajl 
Bao ni, o boy of 13 years of age, who was 
descended from a distant branch of the family 
was adopted as heir of Khandc Bao In 1876 
and Is the present Galkwar. He was invested 
with full powers In 1881. 

AdminutraUon — An executive council 
consisting of the principal officers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to ths 
control of the Maharaja, who Is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers A number of 
departments have been formed, which ara 
presided over by officials corresponding to 
those in British India The State is divided 
Into four vrants, each of which is sub-divided 
Into Mahals and Peta Mahals of which there 
are In all 42 Attempts have for some yearn 
been made to restore vUIage autonomy, and 
village panchayats have been formed which 
form part of a scheme for local self-government 
There Is a Legislative Department, under a 
Legal Bemembrancer, which Is responsible for 
making laws There is also a Legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected members 
A High Court at Baroda possesses jurisdiction 
over the whole of the State and hears all Dnii 
appeals From the decisions of the BUgh Court, 
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appeals He In certain cases, to the Maharaja, 
decides them on the advice of the Hnnir 
\ 3 ftva ‘^vhha Tlie Sate Arrnv consIM' of 5,0SC 
Itcpnlar forces and S.SOG IrrcRuKr forces 

Finance — In IPCn "n, the total rccclpls ol 
the State srere It® 2 G:..34 Opn and the disburse . 
ments Its Cf'.Oi'Hl The principal Rex enne ; 
heads trrre — J.and Rexenne, Rs 1 , 10 , 40 , 0^0 . 
Abkarl, Rs at.tnonn Oplnm Us 4 04 000 ,! 
Ralhvays.Us U,SJ 000, Interest, Rs l7,3t,00o,, 
Tribntc from other States Rs 0, 50 , 000 British 
CuiTcncr was Introdnced In 1901 

Prodoctioa and Indaitry — Acrlenltnrc 

and pasture support Cl per cent of the people 
The prlnclpil crops arc rice, xvheat, ftram, 
ea'lor oil, rapc»ced, poppj, cotton, gan hemp, 
tobacco, sucarcane maize, and carden crops 
The greater jtari of the State Is held on T>>olttan 
tenure The State contains few minerals, ' 
except sandstone xvhlch Is quarried at Sonjpxr, 
and a xarktx of other stones which are little j 
xvorVed TTrcrc are 70 Industrial or commer- 
cial concerns In the State rcpistcrcd under tlie 
Slate Companies Act There arc four Aprl- 
cultural Bants and 874 Co-operative Societies 
In the Baroda State 

Communication* — The BRACT Rallxvay 
crosses part of the Navsarl and Baroda pranlt 
and the Rajpuuna-Malwn Rallwa> passes 
throuch the Kadi prant A ax stem of brancli 
lines has been built bj the Baroda Durbar In 
all the four pranit. In addition to which the 
Tapll Vallty Railway and the Baroda Godhra 


Chord line (B B AC 1 ) pass through the 
State The Rallwnxs owned bx the State are 
about 707 miles in length The total mileage of 
niclalli'd and fair xxcaf her roads In the State Is 
105 and 032 rrsjiectlxclx 

Education — The Education Department 
controls 2,743 Institutions of dUferent kinds, 
In 70 of which Engllali is taught The Baroda 
College Is athllatcd to the Bomba> University 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean castes The 
State Is *• In a wa> pledged to the policy ol 
free and compulsorj p'lmary education It 
maintains a svstcra of rural and travelling 
libraries I Iglilecn per cent of the impnlatlon 
|4 returned In the census as literate Total 
cvxurnsc on Education Is Rs 34 3 j (lakhs) 

Capital City — Baroda City xvlth the can 
tonment has a population of 112,802 It con- 
tains a public park, a number of One public 
buildings, palaces and ofllcea , and It Is croxvded 
with Hindu temples The cantonment is to the 
north-xvest of the cltj and Is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army 

Ruler — nis Highness Farzand-l-Khas-I- 
Dowlat-l-Engllshla Maliaraja Sir Sayajl Kao 111 
Onckwar, Sena Knas Khcl, Samshcr Bahadur, 
oo3i,ociE,tt,n, 51ah raja of Baroda 

ftesvJent — Lt -CoL C G Crosthwalte, c B E 

Dewan — Rao Bahadur V T Erishnamncharl, 
OIE 


BALUCfflSTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of las Bela. 

Kalat Is bounded on the Korth by the Chaga 1 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marrl- 
Bn^l tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia 

The State Includes the tribal territories of 
the Chiefs of the Btahul Confederacy of which 
the Khan of Kalat Is head The divisions of 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jhala- 
wan or the Lowlands, Kachhl, Jlafcran, the 
khanate of Kbaran and the feudatory State of 
Las Bela The Inhabitants are for the most part 
Brahuls or Baioch, both being Sluhammadans 
of the Sunni sect The area of Kalat with Las 
Bela Is 80,410 sq miles The country is sparsely 
inhabited, the total population being about 
379,000 

The relation* of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1870 , by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agre^ 
to act In subordinate co-operation with the 
British Go\ emment . There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and In the Bolan 
Pass, and the - permanent leases ol Quetta, 
Nuahkland Kaslrabad 


The Khan Is assisted in the administration 
' of the State by a Wailr-I-Aiam, at present a 
retired officer of the British service The 
, Governor General’s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
j ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political superv Islon over the State The revenue 
of the State is about Rs 15,11,000, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Es 3,50,000 per 
annnm The present Khan Is His Highness 
Beglar Begl Sir Mir Mahmud Khan of Kalat, 
o c I E He was born in 1864 

I 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
' of Kalat The Hab river for the Southern part 
I of Its course forms the Eastern boundary xvlth 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
' of the valley and the delta of the Porall river 
Area 7,132 square miles, population 50,690, 
'chteffjT Sunni Muhammadans The estimated 
'.average revenue is about Es 8,52,600 The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Governor-General's 
Agent This control Is exercised through the 
PoUtical Agent In Kalat The Jam also employs 
an approved Wnzlr, to whose advice he is subject 
and who assists him generallj In the transaction 
of State business 

Agent to the Govemor-Genenl forBaluehitldn.-^ 
Hon'ble Mr A K L Cater, c i E , i c s 
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RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Bajputana Is tbo name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of al)o\it 11 1,698 square 
miles, which includes 19 Indian States, one 
chlefship, and the small British dlatrlot of 
ijmer-Merwnra It is hounded on the west by 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
Bahawertpur, on the north and north cast bj 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro 
Vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an Irregular zigzag line Of the Indian States 
and Chlefship 17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpiir 
and Dholput) are Jat, and one(TonK) fs 
Mahomedan The chief administrative control 
of the British district is vested ex-officio in 
the political officer, who holds the post of 
Govemor-General’s Agent for the supervision 
of the relations between the several Indian 
States of Rajputana and the Government 
of India For administrative purposes they 
are divided into the following groups — 
Bikaner, Slrohl and Alnar in direct relations 
with the Agent to the Governor-General 
Eastern Rajputana Agency 4 States (Bharatpur, 
Bholpur, Karuali and Kotah), Haraotl 
and Tonk Agency, 4 States (Bundl, Jliilanar, 
Shahapura and Tonk), Jaipur Residency, 2 
States (Jaipur and Kisl angarh) , Slow nr 
Residency, and Southern Rajputana StaUs 
Agency 4 States (Slowar Dangarpur, Banswnrn 
and Pratabgarh and the Kushalgnrh Chlefship) 
Western Rajpuatna States Residency, 2 States, 
(Jodhpnr and Jalsaliner) 

The Aravalli HiUs Intersect the country 
almost from end to end The tract to the north 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, lU-watercd 
and unproductive, but Improves gmduaUy from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara 
tlvely fertile lands to the north-east To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive lUll 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers 

CoinicinomONS —The total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana Is 3,269 miles, of which 100 
are the property of the British Government 
The B B &C I ( lletre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Baudlkul and from 
there branches to Agta and Delhi Of the 
Indian Stat'' railways the most Important are 
the Jodhpnr and Bikaner lines from Marwar 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikaner 


rent or as cultivators By reason of their 
posliion ns Integral families of pine descent, 
as a landed nobility, and ns the Kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they arc also tho aristocracy of 
India , and their social prestige ma> bo measured 
by observing that there Is hnrdlj a tribe or clan 
(as dlstlngulshfd from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from, or Irregular connec- 
tion with one of these Ralpnt stocks 

The population and area of the States are as 
follows — 


Name of State 

Area In 

square 

mlks 

Population 

in 

1921 

In direct Pohticnt rein 



(lOH* loith A 0 Q — 



Bikaner 

2, 33, 'll 2 

050,086 

blrohl 

1 901 

180,039 

Alwar 

3,21,209 

701,154 

Meimr lictidcncy and 

S a S ipeney — 


1,406,090 

Udaipur 

12,915 

Banswara 

1,606 

100,302 

189,272 

Dungarpur 

1,447 

Partabgarh 

880 

67,110 

Kuslmlgarh 

340 

29,162 

(Chiejslnp) 

WeUern State Itesidency — 

j 

i 

1,848,825 

Jodhpur 

35,060; 

Jalsalmcr 

10,002 

1 

67,662 

Jaipur Itetidency — 

2,338,802 

Jaipur 

10,082 

Klshangarb 

358 

77,734 

Lawa 

19 

2,202 

Uaraoti-Tonl Agency — 


1 '>7,008 

Bundi 

2,220 

Tonk 

2,580 

287,893 

Jhalawnr 

810 

96,182 

Shahpura 

405 

48,130 

Eastern Slates Agency — 


496,437 

Bharatpur 

1,982 

Dholpur 

1,200 

230,188 

Karauli 

1,242 

133,730 

Kotah . 

6,084 

630,060 


INHABITANTS — Over BO per cent of the popu 
latlon are engaged in some form of agriculture , 
about 20 per cent of the total population arc 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances , jiersonal and domestic 
ser^ce provides employment for about 6 per 
cent and commerce for 21- per cent of the popu- 
lation The principal language is Rajasthani 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Caiamnrs, 
Rajputs, Minns, Gnjnrs, Bluls, Malls 
Balals The Rajputs are, of course, the 


tocracy of the country, and as such hold the ; expenditure of' 
land to a very large extent, either ns receivers of 80 D lakhs Its 


Udaipur State (also called Mowar) was found- 
ed In about 646 A D The capital city is Udaipur, 
which Is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which Is crowned by 
His Highness the Mnliarann’s palaces, and to tho 
north and west, honses extend to tho banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Plcholn 
Lake in the middle of which stand two Island 
palaces It Is situated near tho terminus of the 
Udalpur-Chlttorgarh Railway, 697 miles north 
of Bombay flls Highness MahorajadlUraJ 

Mahnrana Sir Bhupal Staghji Bahadur, GOBI, 
KCIE, who succeeded his lather the late 
Maharana His Highness Jlahnrajadhlrnj 

Maharana Sir Fateh Singh jl Bahadur, go si, 
and Jgoib.Govo Ini 930, Is the Premier Ruling 
arl*- 1 Prince of Rajputana The revenue and 


the State are now about 
archaeological remains are 
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nunifTou' nnil 'toi-c In’^crljitlon'^ (HtlnR from 
tlic llilnl ccnliirj ln\c been found 

Bnnswnrn Slnlc Is the southernmost Slnto 

01 Jtnjpuinno ulthln the roUlIcol Agenrv of the 
Soutliem nojuutono ''lilc'- Tlic nrrn of the 
Stntr Is 1 040 squorc mills ond the popiilutlon 

2 00 070 -mils It Is thus In rcponl toslrccltirnlh 
Tmonclhr Stilo-- of Knjjnitini Uniisu sri m Ith 
I'uncTrpur orl-linlh fornud ncnuiitn kiioMii 
Ts Itinr uhlih ins from the In ^Iniilnp of 
the Iliirtront'i rnituri until nlxiut tin iinr 

held l>i oirtiln Itijpul Hull rs of 
the (ihelnt or ‘'Ishinlln clnu, iilio Unlnml 
do'Ct nt from in eldi r hr-viuh of tin fimlli 
noil nilin, in t diijuir After the dntli of 
Itnml I dni *sinj|iji tlie ruler of lln^nr olioiit 
1 tjo ills ti rriton msdiilded Iveliicin ids tiio 
MUis i'rliliiii Itijji nnd liiiinil 'slnuli|l, nnd 
till de^iindTiith of tlie trio funilli » nre nou 
rr'irf'etiirh tin Uulers of Duuifarpur nnd 
J»*insinrn W In ri tiic town of ll'inswnm now 
itnnds there ms n Inree Hiiil ]nl or colotn under 
1 fHiwerful llhll (diiiftnln nnnied ttnsiin, who 
ivas dffeated nnd elnin hj Mniinrnwai Iniinnl 
tsinulijl about 1 > !0 The name of ttanswnrn is 
1)1 tradition said to lie n i orru)itton oftt nauniinrn 
or flic coiinlri of ttnsim (ithere assi rt tlmt 
the word mums the loiintri (warn) of hamhoos 
(bans) Niarli thrii i entiirlis nftcr its foimdii 
tion hi Mnharaiial Tnipiial Rlnuliji, Miilinraunl 
Itijai binchji anxious to ftet rid of the sufirinincj 
of the Mnlimtfns ottered to become a trlbufnrj 
to flic IfrJtlsh (loiernmeiit In 1818, a definite 
trcati ivns made with Ids successor, Mnimrniinl 
bmed Slncliji Ilnnswani iias been described 
Ob tile most tienutifiil portion of Knjputann , 
it looks nt ifs best just nftcr the rains Tiic 
firincipal rii ers arc tlic Mnhi, tlic Anas, Uic Lrnn 
the Cliap and tiic Uarnn 

Tlic present Itulcr is His Hlehncss Kajnn Hal 
Maharaja llidraj Maharniialjl Snldl) Slircc 
rirtlil binglijl Bahadur, ailio ivas born on Julj 
15, 1888, and Is the Slst in descent from 
Alnlinraiinl Jngmal Slnglijl Ills Illglincss 
ivas educated In tiic Ma)0 College, nnd 
succeeded his father in 1014 Uis Illglincss is 
entitled to a salute of 15 gnus Tlio State Is I 
Tided by His Illglincss tlic Mnhnraivaljl Sahib 
Baiindur with the assistance of tlic Dtwan nnd 
the Home Minister, nnd tlic Judicial and the 
Legislative Council, of uhlcb tlic niivan istlic 
President and tlie liclr apparent, MnliaraJ-ltnl 
Kumar Saldb Shri Cliaiidraiecr Singlijl Sahib, 
is Senior Member Tlio roicnuc of the State Is 
aliout 7 laklis nnd the expenditure is about the 
same 

Ditaan — Mr R K Chatterjee, B A , Bar-at- 
Laiv 

7/ome Minuter — Mr Nand Lnl Banerjee 

Dangnrpur State, with Banswara, for 
mcrly comprised the country called the Bagar 
It was invaded by the Malirattas in 1818 
As in other States Inhabited by hill tribes, It 
became necessary nt an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhlls The State Toprcsciits the 
Oadi of the oldest branch -of the Slsodins 
nnd dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century Samant Singh, 
King ol Chltor, when driven aivny by KlrUpnl 


t7i 


] of Hlor, lied to Bagdad and klllid Clioiiraslmal, 
thief of Baroda, nnd founded (lie State ol 
1 Buiignrpiir llii jinsent Clilcf Is His Hlglness 
[llil Haiaii Jtnharajadli raj jraliaraiMil Bhil 
I iJiki-lunan Sliighji Baliadur iiorn on 7tli March 
'tons, 'Unnedul on 15(h Aoiimler 1018 and 
n>-buniul cliargc of tiio admlnlstrallon on tlio 
liltli 1 eiininrv 1023 No rallunv lino crosses 
the ferrifor}, the neansf raflimv sintion, 
Udaipur, being 05 mil s distant ami Taind on 
tlimi d ibad side, In Itig about 70 mlicB distant 
Ilcicnuc about Oi Inklis 

Pnrtnbgnrh State, also called the 
Ivantlial, uns founded in tlio sixteentli century 
bi a dcscondaiit of Bnna Mokal of Sfciiar The 
town of Partabgarh was founded In 1008 by 
Parlnbi Slngli In tile time of Jasivant Singh 
fl776-1844), the country was overrun by tlio 
Mnrathas, nnd tlic Maliaraivat only saved ids 
State liy agreeing to pay Uolknt a tribute of 
Salxm AAafti Its 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out tile surrounding Native States), In lieu of 
its 15,000 formerly paid to Dellil The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804 , but tlio treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and n fresh treaty by 
whicli the State was taken under protection 
Vlas made in 1818 The tribute to Holkarls paid 
tlirougl) the British Government, nnd in 1004 
was converted to Its 30,350 Britlsli currency 
, The present ruler Is His Highness Maharawat 
Ram Slngli Bahadur who was born in 1008 and 
(succeeded in 1020. The State isgovornod by 
' the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan, 

! and, In Judicial matters, of a Committee of 
members styled the Raj Bnbhn or State Connell 
Revenue about 6i lakhs , expenditure nearly 6i 
lakhs The financial administration is under 
the direct supervision of the State 

Jodhpur State, is tlic largest in Rajputann 
with an area ol 35,010 miles and a population of 
2 1 millloiiB, of vvlilUi 83 per cent arc 
Hindus, 8 per cent Musalraans nnd the rest 
Jains and Aniniists Tlic greater part of the 
country is an arid region It improves gradually 
from a mere desert to comparatively fertile land 
ns it proceeds from M^cst to East Tlic rainfall 
Is scanty and capricious There arc no perennial 
rivers and the supply of sub-soil water la very 
limited The only important river is Lunl 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the 
Rathor clan ofRajputs nnd clnlms descent from 
Rama, tlic deified King of Ayodhyn cadets Tlio 
earliest known King of tlie Clan named 
Abhimanyu, lived in the fifth century, from 
which time tliclr history is incxcnslngly clear 
After the breaking up of their kingdom at KanauJ 
they founded this State about 1212, and tlio 
foundations of tlio Jodhpur City wore laid by 
Rao Jodhn in 1460 Ho bad abolished the tax 
lev led bv Hussain Sliah of Jnunpur from Hindu 
pHgrims at Gaya His descendant was the 
famous Rao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
of hiB time linvlng an army of 80,000 Rajputs 
and tlic Emperor Humayun when expelled by 
Shcr Shall in 1542 A 11 had souglit refuge with 
him Raja Sur Singh, son of Raja Udal Singh, 
in recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a ‘Sawai Raja' with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
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3,300 Serwars by the Emperor Akbar Jlnharaja 
Jaswant Singh I with whom the secret hostilities 
of Emperor Aurangzeb are well known was once 
a pillar of the Indian Empire and a great 
defender of the Hindus and tlielr temples Ho 
was also a patron of learning and himself wrote 
books on Philosophy, Prosody and other pro- 
found subjects After his demise, Aurangreb 
confiscated Marwar, and Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh’s posthumous son and successor Maharaja 
Ajlt Singh had to pass 8 years in hiding in 
mmmtains and subsequent 20 years in constant 
wars with Aurangreb’s army with tlio help of 
his nobles, chief of whom was the famous hero 
Durga Dass before he ascended the throne of 
Marwar In the time of Maharaja Bijey Singh, 
a later descendant of the same lino one of the 
richest districts, uiz , Godwar was finallj 
acquired from Mewar and annexed to Marwar 
Tire State entered into a treaty of alUauco with 
the Britlsli Government in 1818 

The present ruler Major His Highness Ilaj 
Bajeshwar Saramad Ilaja Hind Maharaja 
Dhlraj Maharaja Sri Sir Umald Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, GO IE,KCST,KCVO,i8 
the head of Bathors, and is the 32nd ruler fronr 
Bao Sihaji His Highness was born on 8tli 
July 1M3 and is now in the 28th year of his age 
He succeeded his elder brother on 3rd October, 
‘1918 He was educated at the Mnyo College, 
Ajmer, and was Invested with full ruling powers 
on 27th January, 1923 In October of the same 
year ho was Ranted the rank of honorary 
Captain in the British Army, made a Knlglit 
Commander of the Boyal Victorian Order In 
!^rch 1021 and was elevated to the Bank of 
Honorary Major in June 1928 He was created 
K C S I , on 3rd Jime 1926 and Invested with 
G 0 1 E , on the 1st January 1930 His 
Kghness was married in November 1021 and 
has three sons, and one daughter the heir- 
apparent being Mahraj Kumar Sri Hanut Singhji 
Saliib bom on 16th June 1928 His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur has one younger 
brother, Maharaja Sri Ajlt Singhji Sahib, and 
two sisters the elder of whom is Mahajani of 
Jaipur and the younger the Maharanl of Bew a 

His Highness is greatly interested in educa- 
tlonal, athletic, and progressive institutions 
generally of modem times, both in India and 
abroad, and has alw’ays exhibited his sympatliy 
with them by liberal donations An example of 
this can bo easily found in the donation of 3 
lakhs made by His Highness for founding the 
Irwin Chair of Agriculture at the Benares Hindu 
Uni^crslty He is a keen sportsman. Polo 
player and first rate shot His favourite past- 
times are pig-sticking, fishing, shooting and 
photography 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns within 
ills own territories and 17 guns elsewhere 

The administration is carried on with the aid 
of a State Council composed of His Highness the 
Maharaja Salilb Bahadur, President 
Kunwar Maharai Singh, oie, (Dhlsional 
Commissioner, Allahabad, U P ),Vice-Presldcnt 
Mr J W Young, 0 B E , (Indian Finance 
Department), Finance Jtember Bao 
Bahadur Tliakur Chain Singhji M A , LL B , 
Judicial Member , Bao Bahadur Bao Baja 
Narpat Singhji, Mcmbcr-ln-Waiting, and Munshi 
Hlmmat Singhji, M A , Be\ enuo Member 
There is also an Advisory Committee representing 


the great body of Sardars wlio liold as murli ns 
five slxtlis of the total area, to aid the administra- 
tion with opinion on matters aflectlng general 
customs and usage in the country 

The revenue of tlio State during the year 
1929 30 was Bs 1,37,16,000 and the expenditure 
Bs 1,10,35,000 Tlio Jodlipiir Bnilw ay extend- 
ing from Hvdcralind, (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to ICuchamnn Bond witli 
its brandies on nil sides in (lie territories of the 
Slate is tlic principal railway, wiillctiioB B A 
C I Ballwny runs across a portion of tlic South- 
Eastern Border Tlic famous marble quarries 
of Jfnkrana ns well as tlic salt lake at Sambhar 
are situated in Jodlipur territory 

Jolsalmcr State Is one of the largest States 
I in Bajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
1 square miles Tlio Bulcrs of Jaisalmcr belong to 
the Judon clan and arc tlic direct descendants of 
Krishna Jaisalmcr City was founded in 1166, 
and the State entered into an alliance of perpe- 
tual friendship with the British Government in 
1818 In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, (larsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State The present Bullng 
Prince is His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maha- 
rawal ShrlSlr Jawohar Singhji Bahadur, K OJ i. 
Bevenuo about four lakhs 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 6,660 feet 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Bajpnts, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425 The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
Was granted in 1823 The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhlraj Mabnrao Shrl Sir 
Samp Bam Singh Bahadur, K 0 B J The State 
is ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of 
Ministers and other ofiBcials Bevenue about 
10} lakhs 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Bajpu- 
tana It eonsistsfor the moat part of level and 
open country It was known to the ancients as 
Matsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharatn, 
in whoso court, the five Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exllo resided Bhalrat 
in the Jaipur State has beenldentlfied 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Bajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, son of Kama, King of Ayodhva, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Bamnyana This dynasty in Eastern Bajpn 
tana dates as far back as ninth century A D 
Dulha Bal,one of its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1037 A D 
About the end bf 12 th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prlthvl Baj. 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him ns far 
as Ghazni Prlthvl Baj had given his sister in 
marriage to him History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
amongst whom thefollowing require parilcular 
mention Man Singh, 1690-1616 He was a 
victorious general. Intrepid commander and 
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l.ncKul ailminlstnlor, uliosc fntno had spread 
throriRliout tho countrj Duri’ip most 
fronbious times, ho maintained Imperial autho* 
rit} In Kabul and was tho brliilnnt character 
ofAKbarstime Maharaja Sarval Jai Slnph n 
(1700 — t-t) was the flrst town planner in India 
lie remoaed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
60 named afterhlm DurinphiBtimc.thc State 
acquired preat power and fame lie uas a 
preat mathematician and scientist ol his ape, 
and la famoua for his astronomical observa 
tori es which lio built at 5c% oral important cen- 
tresin India Ills court was alsltcd b> forclpn 
astronomers Maharaja SarvnJ Jiam SJnpn, 
1S35-18S0 He was one of the most cnlichtcncd 
pnnccB in India at that time He encouraped 
art and Icarninp lie embellished the cltj 
In aarious wavs and Improaed the adminlstm 
lion and material condition of the people 
Maharaja Sawal Madho Slnph II, 1880 1022 
no was a aerj wise and Inlclllpcnl ruler who 
followed in the foot-steps of his father He 
maintained and steadily Improacd all the 
useful measures initiated bj the late Maharaja 
His administration was charactcrircd bj preat 
liberality, catholicitj and a broad outlooh 
on allalrs His deep religious devotion and 
pietj and unrirollid generositj and genuine 
and actiao sjanpathv arc well known His 
staunch loyaltj and maintenance of the tradl 
tlona of hla house raised him in the estimation 
of the paramount pc>wcr He passed awuy after 
ft long reign of 41 years His late Highness’ 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
aro enormous and too numerous to detail 
His HIphness the present Maharaja Sawnl Man 
Singh II Bahadur was bom on 2l8t August 
1911 He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th Match 1021 He Is a scion of the 
Itajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
padl on tho 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on tho 30th January 1924 He 
studied at tho "Woolwich Military Academy 
in England and promises to be an Ideal ruler 
having Chen abnndantevldence already of the 
keen and sympathetic Interest ho takes In all 
that concerns the welfare of his people and 
mankind In general 

His Hlglmess tho Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was Invested with full povrers on 14th March 
1931 A Clilcf Court of Judicature was establish- 
ed in 1021 Tlic army consists of Cavalrj, 
Infantry , Traosiwrt and Artillery llie normal 
rotenuo Is about one croro and twenty-five laklm 
and the expenditure about one crorc and twenty 
laUis According to tho Census of 1931 tho 
population of tho State fa 20,30,077 In area 
It Is 10,082 square miles. 

Kisbangarb Slate Is in tho centre of BaJ- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 smiare miles (population 00,000), 
the northern raostV sandy, the southern generallv 
flat and fertile The Ruling Princes of Klshangnrh 
belong to the Bathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Klsban Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udal Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the towm of Klshangarh in 1611 The 
present ruler la Hla Highness Hmdac Bajhal 
Buland Matin Maharajah HhlraJ Dikshit "Tag- 
narain Singh Bahadur He was bom on the 


2C11) January, 1800, and was educated at the 
Majo College, Ajmer, where ho passed the Dip- 
loma Examination Ho was married to the 
sIMcr of Bajft Bahadur Mnksudangarh In May, 
1915, Ho went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His late Highness In 1921 On 
the demise of His late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1020, he succeeded to tho Gndl on the 
24th Bov ember, 1920 He numlnlsters the State 
with the help of a Clouncll Revenuo about 9 
Hklis and expenditure 8 lakhs 


Lawn State, or Chief of Bajputann 1* 
a scnnraic cliicfship under tho protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
B alive States It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and (hen became part of the State of Took In 
1807, the B'awab of Tonk murdered tho Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa Was then 
raised to Its present State Tho Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Nanika sect of the Kach 
wnha Raiputs Tlic present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh was bom on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the chlcfshlp on Slst December 
1929 Tlie chlcfshlp is under minority Adminis- 
tration Revenue about Bb 60,000. 


Bund! State Is a mountainous territory In 
the south-east of Rsjputana Tho Ruler or 
Bundl Is the head of the Hara sect of tho great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and tho country occu- 
pied by this sect has for tho last five or six cen- 
turies been known ns Haraoti Tho State was 
founded In the early part of tho thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant fends with Mowar and Malws 
followed It threw In Us lot with tho Maho- 
medan emperors In tho sixteenth century In 
later times It was constantly ravaged by the 
Marothos and Pindarics and came under British 
protection In 1816 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holknr The present ruler of the 
State Is His Hlgtocss Mabarao Raja Bhrl Ishwan 
Slnghjl Saheb Bahadur He was bom on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadl on 8tl) 
August 1927. Hlfl Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns Revenue about 12 lakhs 
Expenditure nearly the same 


Tonk State — Partly In Rajputana and partly 
In Central India, consists of six Parganas sepa- 
rated from one another The mllng family 
belongs to the Salarial Clan of the Sunerwal 
Afghan tribe The founder of the Sfate was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, Gene- 
ral of Holkar’s Army from 1798-1806 Holkar 
bestowed grants of land on him in Rajputana and 
Central India and the land so granted, him was 
consolidated into tho present State The 
present Ruler of tho State is His Highness 
bald ud-Daula, Warir-ul-Mulb, Kawab Hafir! 
Muhammad Saadat All Khan Batiadur Baulat 


Jang who ascended the Masnad In 1930 The 
administration Is conducted by tho Nawab In 
consultation with the Council of four memhers, 
mz , (1) Sfajor D de M 3 Fraser, I.A , Principal 
Official and Adviser, Vico President and Finance 
Member , (2) Klian Baliadnr SlicIUi Rahim 
Bak'h, ORE, Revenue Member, (3) E T D 
Ferguson, Judicial Member, (4) Sahlbzada 
Muhammad Abdul Tawwab Khan, Home 
Member 


SecrclciT }! — Malik Muhammad Din, 


Revenue Rs 23,82,440 Expenditure 
Rs 31,30,027 
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Shabpura State -The ruling family 
belongs to the Stesoaia Clnn of Kajputs The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulla Tvas granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-I-Jchan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur 
Later on Haia Kan Slnghji received the para- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and vras recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State 

The present Kuler is Kaja Dliiraja Sir Nahar 
Slnghji, KOIE The State enjojs permanent 
honour of 9 guns salute 

Bharatpur State — Consists largeh of an 
Immense ahuxial plain, ivatercd by the Ban- 
ganga and other rhers 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsluwar chan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleaenth centurj The family 
deriaes its name from its old aillage Slnslnl 
Bharatpur was the first State In Kajputana that 
made alliance aaith the British Goaemment 
In 1803 It helped Lord Lake aaith 5,000 horse 
In his conquest of Agra and battle of Laswarl 
aa herein the Maratlua power was entirelj 
broken and receia ed 5 districts as reward for the 
service In 1804, howcaer, Bharatpur sided 
"with Jaswant Kao Holkar against the British 
a ,^11 '>ent aahlch resulted In a aaar Peace aa as 

- .^uibhshed in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues lu force The Gadl being 
usurped by Darjan Sal In 1825, the British 
Government to 3k up the cause of the rightful 
heu- Maharaia Balavant Singh Shaib Bharatpur 
Was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
Into his own Bharatpur also rendered \alu- 
able ser\^ce to the British Govemnient during 
^c Mutiny During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government The Bharatpur Impennl 
Service Infantry serNed In East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps seried in all theatres of 
War except Africa The following are among 

the most Important contributions made by the 

State during the great u ar (1) reinforcement 
sent to E Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry, 714 rank and file, and 64 followers, 
(2; reinforcements for the Imperial Service 
TranspoH Corps, 430 rank and file and 64 
followers , (3) State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs, (4) State subscriptions to Imperial 
Indian Kehef Funds, Soldiers* Comfort Fund, 
Aeroplane Fleet Fund, Lord Kltchcner’y 
Memorial Fund, St John's Ambulance, Serbian 
Belief Fund, and Bed Cross, 2 lakhs , (5j public 
subscriptions to various war funds Bs 26,000 
and (6i public subscriptions to war bonds 
its 09,000 Immediately upon their return 
from Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
went to the Eorth-West Frontier, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur at the con- 
clusion of peace in February 1920 The present 
Buler is His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra 
Sawal Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur 
Jung, who was bom In 1918 and succeeded ^Ids 


father, Maharaja Sir Klshcn Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929 

Bevenuo Bs 36 lakhs 

Dholpnr State — Tlie family of the ruling 
Cliiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrollan 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the vear 1307 Tliey next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Kajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor’s ODlccrs Even- 
tuallv the Bamrolia Jats settled near Goliad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Bans 
of Goliad After the ovcrtlirow of the Malirat- 
tas at Panlpat, Bana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
It six years later In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treatv was made 
with the Bana In 1770 bv the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re took Gwalior 
III the treaty of tlio 13tli October 1781 between 
the British Government and Sclndla, It was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Bana ob- 
serves his treatv with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with Ids territories The 
possession of Goliad however led to disputes 
between the BrltLh and Scindia, and In 1805 
the Governor- General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Sclndla, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baserl, Sepau and Bajakhcra to Maharaj Bana 
Klrat Singh Maharaj Bana Klrat Singh died 
in 1830 and was succeeded by his son Maharoj 
Bana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Bana Neha 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi Jfajor HIl 
Highness Bais-ud-Daula Sip.ahdar-ul-Mu]k Sas 
ramad Bajhai Hind Mnharajadliiraj Sri Sawal 
Maharaj Bana Sir Udal Blian Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Dller Jang Jal Deo, KOSI, KOTO, 
the present ruler, Is the second son of Maharaj 
Bana Behai Singh and was born on the 12th 
Februarv 1803 On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Bana Bam Singh His Bghness succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911 He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes. 
After a short course of training In the Imperial 
Cidet Corps at Dchra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was Invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1013, 

By clan and family the Maharaj Bana is con 
ncctcd with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jhlnd, 
Nabha and Bharatpur His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
.Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Banjlt 
Singh of Lahore His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha in the 
Jhlnd State 

Karauli State — A State In Bajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Bajputana States Agency, lying between 
26° and 27® north latitude and 70° 30 'nnd 77° 30 
east longitude Area, 1,242 square miles The 
river Chambal forms the south eastern boun 
dary of the State, dividing It from Gwalior 
(Scindhia’a Territory) on the south-west it D 
bounded by Jaipur , and on the north east 
bv the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpnr 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu 
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Dewan ot the Baroda State A Legislative As- 
sembly was Inaugurated In 1913, and consists 
of 46 Members, 20 out of whom are elected 
Members, and which meets twice a j ear 

The revenues of the State ore over a croro ' 
of rupees and the State onhs a large Kail- 
way system, the total mileage being 795,86 
■The Glo'vernMent have also under contemplation 
an extension of the Bikaner State Railway 
from Sadulpur to llewarl and from Bikaner to 
Sind Fia Jalsalmer which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind 
Hitherto there was practically no Irrigation 
In the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall . but the Gang Canal taken out 
from the Sutlej river has now been constructed 
and opened and will help to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land In the northern part of 
the State against famine from which It has 
suffered in the past 14,785 Squares of the 
Canal land have already been sold Even 
larger expectations are held out from the Bhakra 
Dam Project from which It Is hoped that the 
remaining level lands in the north of the 
State wdll be irrigated A coal mine Is worked 
at Palana, 14 miles south from the Capital 

AJwar State Is a hilly tract of laud In the 
East of Kajputana Its Rulers belong to the 
Lalawat Naruka branch ot Kshatrlas, Solar 
Dynasty This ruling family Is descended from 
Raja Udal Earanji, who was the common 
ancestor of both Alwar and Jaipur The State 
Was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
death In 1791 had secured possession of large 
tenltorles His successor sent a force to co 
operate with Lord -Lake In the war of 1803 and 
an alliance was concluded with him In that year 
Disputes about successions rqark the history 
of the State during the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century The present chief, H H Raj 


Rlshl Veorendra Shlroraanl Dev Col Shrl Sowai 
Maharaja Sir Joy Slnghjl Bahadur, a 0 i E., 
KOSl, who was born In 1832, succeeded his 
father In 1892 and was Invested with powers 
In 1903 He carries on the administration 
with the assistance of fhe Ministers, Members 
of His Highness’ Council and various heads 
of departments The normal revenue and ex- 
penditure are about Rs 66 lakhs a year The 
State besides maintaining other forces, maintains 
also tho Imperial Service Troops which His 
Highness tho late Maharaja was tho first prince 
In Rajputana to offer (In 1888) In tho defence of 
tho Empire Alwar stood first In recruiting in 
Rajputana at the time of the Great \Var and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns The capital Is 
Alwar on tho Rajputana-JIalwa Railway, 98 
miles west of Delhi 

Rajputana 

Agent to Govcrnor-Genernl — Tho Hon Sir Leonard 
Reynolds, KCIE,CIE,MC 

UnAIPUR 

/fcAufenf— Lt -Col D M Field 
Jaipur 

Resilient — D Q. Mackenzie, C 1 E 

Eastern Rajputana States 

Pobl'cnl Agent— (Officiating) — Lt-Col E J D 
Coh In 

Western Rajputana States 
Resident — (Officiating ) — D Q Macken, c, CIE 
Haraoti and Tone 
Political Agent— Major L E Barton 

Southern Rajputana States 
Political Agent — Lt -Col D M Field 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY, 


Central India Agency Is the name given to 
the country occupied by tho Indian States 
CTOUped tc^ether under the supervision of the 
Polltlchl Officer who Is designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General In Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore As constituted In 1921 — 
that Is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency — It Is an Irregularly formed tract 
lying In two seotioiis, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand and Baghclkhand Agencies 
between 22'’-38' and 26'’-19' North and gS'-lO' 
and 83'’-0' East and the Western consisting of 
the Bhopal and the Southern States and Malwa 
Agencies between 21‘’-22' and 24°-47' North 
and 74''-fi' and 78°-60' East The British 
districts of Jhansl and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency Into two sections 
The total area coVered is 61,601 3 square miles 
and the population (1921) amounts to 6,016,120 
The great majority of the people are Hindus 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have' direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government — Indore, Bhopal, 
Bewa, Orohha, Datla, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora AU of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baonl which are Muhammedan 


Besides these there are 60 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates Excluding the Indore State 
and the Hlrapur and Lalgarh Estates they 
are divided into following groups for adminis- 
trative purposes — Bhopal Agency, 8 States 
and Estates (principal State Bhopal) , Baghel 
khand Agency, 12 States and Estates (principal 
State Rewa) , Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States 
and Estates (principal State Ordiha), Souttorn 
States and Malwa Agency, 22 States and Estates 
(principal Btates Dhar, Dewas Senior Branch, 
Dewas Junior Branch, Jaora and Batlam). 
The Agency may roughly be divided Into two 
natural dl'vlslons. Central India West con> 
prising the former Plateau division with soch 
hilly land ns lies on this side and Central India 
Bast comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastam hlUy tracts ” The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vlndhyas and Satpuras 
They consist of” forest areas and agrlcultmo is 
little practised there, the Inhabitants 
mostly members of the wild tribes The 
territories of the different States are ihuon 
Intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied j 
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Tlir' followlnc !■< the sire, iK>puIatIon nnd 
re\<Tinc ot the ten trcnlv ^^t■\tca mentioned 
•\bn\e — 


Karae 

frta in 
cquirc 
nillec 

Populntinn j 

1 

jlicvLnun 




lakhs 

Bs 

Indore 

9,510 

13,18,2.17 

130 

Bliopat 

fi.onj 
n 000 

7,20,955 

02 

Pewa 

15,87,445 

CO 

Orchha 

2,070 

3,14, GCl 

11 

Datla 

911 

1,58,8 !4 

17 

Dhar t 

Dewas, Senior 

1,777 

2,43,4'’0 

17 

Branrh 

Downs, Junior 

449 

83,321 

9 

Branch 

410 

70,513 

0 

Samthar 

ISO 

33,307 

0 

Jaora 

COl 

1 00,100 

12 


GvvolJor — ^Tlic honse of Sclndla traces It" 
descent to a famU\ ot vrhtch one branch held the 
licrcdltary post of pat cl In a \IUa!te near Satara. 
Tlic head of the family received a patciit of rank 
from Anrangzchc The founder of the Owalloi 
House was Jlanojl Sclndla who held a 
mllltarv ranh under the Peshwa Bajl Rao 
In 1720 the I’cshwa granted deeds to Puar, 
Holker and Sclndla, empowering them to levy 
' ChauUi ■ and '‘Sardcsmuklu'’ and retain half 
the amount for payment to their troops In 
1730 JVanoj! Sclndla accompanied BaJl Itao to 
Dellil where he and Mulhar Itao Holker dlHln 
Rnished therastUes In mlUtart evplolts IlanoJI 
fixed Ills headquarters at the ancient ciU of 
Ujjaln, which for the time became the Capital of 
the Sclndla dominions During the time of 
MahadJlSclnd'n and Dowlat Bao Sclndla Gwa- 
lior played an Important part In shaping the 
history of India Despite the partial reverse 
which ilahadjl Sclndla’p troops soffered at the 
hands of the British In 1780, reverses which led 
to the treaty of Salbal (1782), Scindla's power 
remained unbroken For the first time he was 
now recognized by the British as an Independ- 
ent sovereign and not ns a vassal of the Pcibwn 

In 1790 his power was firmly established In 
Delhi IVhUe he was indulging ambitious hopes 
he fell a prey to fever which ended his remark- 
able career on 12th February, 1794 Himself a 
military genius, Mahadjl Scindla’s armies reach 
ed the zenith of tbdr glory under the disclphn 
ed training of the celebrated French adventurer — 
De Boigne Mahadjl was succeeded by his grand 
nephew Daulat Bao In whose service Perron, a 
Military Commander of great renown played a 
leading part The strength of Scindla’s Army 
was, however, considerably weakened by the 
reverses, sustain^ at Ahmednagar, Asfeave 
Aslrgarh and Laswari Daulat Kao Sclndla died 
In 1827 Till his death he remained In undis- 
puted possession of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him In 1805 

Daulat Bao was succeeded by Jankoji Bao 
who passed awav In the prime of life On his 
demise In 1843 Intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was In a state of mntlnv 
with the result that It came Into collision wltli 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Pannlhar 


JankojI Bao was succeeded by JlaJI Bao 
who'c adherence to the British cause during the 
dark davs ot Jlutlnv, when hIs own troops de- 
serted him, was unriiakablc In 1801 he was cre- 
nti d a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Ex- 
nltM Order of the Star of India and In 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Empress Subsoqn- 
cntl\ he received other titles and entered Into 
treat Ics of mutual exchange of territories w Ifh the 
ItrllHi Government He died on the 20th June 
1630 and was succeeded by his son Llcutcnant- 
Gcncrnl H H Maharaja Sir Madho Bao Sclndla, 
Alljah D iliadur, oovo,ocsi,onE,ADC 
to the King He succeeded In 1830 and obtained 
powers In 1894 In 1901 he went to China during 
tho war, ho held the rank of honorary Lieuten- 
ant Central of tho British Armv and the hono- 
rary degrees of Lb D , Cambridge, and D c l , 
Oxon He was also n Donat of the Order of St 
John of Jerusalem In England He died In 
June 1925 and was succeeded bv his son H H 
Jcewajlrao Sclndla During Hts Highness’ 
minority the administration of the State Is 
being contlucf od by a Council of Begency 

The ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns The State is In direct relations with the 
Government of India 

'Tlie northern part of the State Is traversed by 
the G I P Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjaln and from Blna to Baran TOe 
Gwalior Light Railway mns for 250 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhlnd, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwalior to Shlvpurl The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which Is done all over the 
State, fine muslins made at Chandcrl, leather 
work, etc The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a transport 
corps Lashkar, the capital city, is two miles 
to the south of the ancient city and the fort ol 
Gwalior Annual Income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs 

Indore — ^The loimder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was JIalhar Bao Holkar, 
bom Id 1093 His soldierly qualities brought 
him to tlie front under the Peshwa, who took 
1dm Into his service and employed him for hIs 
conquests 'When the Mnratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panlnat In 1701, 
Malhnr Bao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Gaines as a reward 
for his career as a JllUtary Commander He 
was succeeded by his grandson On his 
death without Issue his mother Ahllya Bal 
became the Ruler and her administration Is 
still looked upon with admiration and 
reverence as that of a model rnler She was 
succeeded bv Tukojl Holkar who Indeed had 
been associated with her to carry the Military 
Administration and hod In course of It dis- 
tinguished himself in various battles Tukojl was 
succeeded by Kashlrao, who was supplanted 
by Jeswant Bao, his step brother a person of 
remarkable daring strategy as exhibited In a 
number of engagements In which he had taken 
part The brilliant aucceSs he obtained at the 
battle of Poona against the combined armies 
of Peshwa and Sclndla made him a dictator 
of Poona for some time and he declared in 
consequence the Indcpeudcncc of Holkar State 
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During 180i-5 ho had a prolnclod war with 
the British, closed bj a Treaty whicli 
recognised the independence of Holknr State 
with pncticall} no diminution of its territories 
and nghts Yeshwant Bao sho'acd signs of 
hisanity from 1808 onwards and succumbed 
to that malady in 1811, when he was succeeded 
by his minor son Malhar Kao II During tlio 
Eegency which followed the ]>owcr of the Stale 
was weahened by various causes, the most 
important of which was the refractory 
conduct of the Military Commanders On the 
outbreah of the Avar between the Knglish and 
the Pesliwa in 1817, some of these Commanders, 
with a part of the army, rebelled against the 
authorltv of the State and were disposed to 
befriend the Peshwa, while the regent, mother 
and her ministers wore for friendship Avith the 
British There was a battle between the 
British Army and this refractory portion of 
the Holkar Army which culminated in the 
latter’s defeat Holkar had to come to tonna 
and to cede 'extenslA’c territories and rights 
over the Kajp\it Princes to the Brltlsti, but 
the internal sovereignty remained unaffected 
The Treaty of 1818 Avhlcli embodied these 
prOAislons still regulates the relations between 
the British Government and the State 

Malhar Kao died a premature death in 1833 
Then followed the weak administration of Harl 
Eao and his son In 1814 Toko]l Eao II 
ascended the Throne , but os he was a minor 
the administration was canled on by a Begency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident as its 
Adviser The prosperity of the State ret ived 
a great deal during this admlntstratlon and 
the progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1862 It was interrupted by 
the outbreak of Mutiny in 1857 in Biitlsh India 
This wave of disaffection did not leave some 
of the State troops untouched The Maharaja 
with his adherents and the remaining troops 
remained however staunch to the British and 
gave every possible assistance to the British 
authorities at Indore, Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern- 
ment The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effected various reforms in tire administrations 
and raised the position of the State tb a high 
degree of prosperity and honour He was 
succeeded by Shivajl Rao who reigned for 10 
years and will be specially remembered for 
his beneficent measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties Tukojl Rao III succeeded in 1903 
while yet a minor The Regency Administration 
was continued till 1911 and it effected a number 
of reforms in all the branches of administration 
The policy of the Regency was maintained by 
the Maharaja With his assumption of powers 
tlio State advanced in education in general 
Including female education, commerce and 
Industrial developments, municipal franchise 
and other representatlAe Institutions Tills 
prosperity was specially reflected In the Indore 
City, the population of Avhlch rose by 40 per 
cent. 

During the war of 1914 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government Its troops took part in the 
various theatres of Avar and the contribution 
of the State towards the war and Charitable 


Funds In money was 41 lakhs and Its sub- 
scriptions to the War Loans amounted to Rs 82 
lakhs AAhlle the contribution from the Indore 
people amounted to over one crore This 
assistance rccehed the recognition of the British 
Goa eminent 

The urea of the State is O.lfiO square miles 
with a rcAcnuc of about one croro and thirty- 
eight lakhs According to the Census ot 1931 
the population of the Stito Is ], 318, 23 7, 
showing an increase of 14 6 per cent o\ertho 
Census figures of 1921 

The State now possesses one first grade 
College teaching up to M A and LL B , 
6 High Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 545 
other educational and 78 medical Institutions 
An institute of Plant Industry for the Improve 
inent of cotton Is located at Indore It has 
also 9 spinning and AveaAlug mills 

The State Army consists ot about over 4,200 
OlBccrs and men The State Is truAcrsed bv 
the Holkar State Rallwaj , the principal station 
of which Is Indore, the B B A C 1 Railway 
and the U B Section of the O I P RallwaA 
Besides the trunk roads, there are 000 miles 
of roads constructed and maintained by the 
State The refomis introduced AAcre the 
establishment of State Sa\ Ings Banks, a scheme 
of Life Insurance for State officials, establish- 
ment of a LcglslallAc Committee consisting 
of seven elected Members out of a total of nine 
members, introduction of a Scheme of 
Compulsory Primary Education in the City of 
Indore and measures for the expansion of educa- 
tion in the mofnssil 

His Highness Maharaja Tukojl Eao II 
abdicated In favour ot his son The present 
Rlahnraja Ycshwmnt Rao Holkar was born 
on 0th September 1003 Ho rccelAcd 
his education In England from 1020 23 and again 
at Christ Church College, Oxford from 1926 27 
He married a daughter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur) in Febniarv 1924 
His educational career at Oxford in England 
having come to an end, he returned to India 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1929, 
and rccclA'cd administrative training with 
Mr C U 'Wills, 0 I E , I 0 s He assumed full 
Ruling Powers on the 9th May 193(1. 

The chief Imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oil The total Imports 
In 1920 amounted to Rs 2,30,85,870 

The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals The total exports in 1929 
amounted to Rs 1,03,86,634 exclusive of the 
exported produce of the Ginning and Pressing 
Factories which Avas A'alucd at Rs 3,00,47,092. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills Is 
Amluod at over two crores and the local trade 
in wheat is estimated at one crore 

Cotton excise duty at 3J per cent ad valorem 
has been abolished from 1st May 1920 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date 

Bhopal — Tlie principal Mohammadan State 
In Central India ranks next In importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mohammadan States 
ot India The ruling family was founded by 
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Income and cxpcndlUirc Is about lOj. and 10 lacs 
respectively Dcuan Bahadur K Nadkar Is 
Dcuan of the State and Ylco-rrcsldcnt of the 
Council The present Bulcr His Highness 
!Mahnraja Anand Kao Paur Saheb Bahadur Is a 
minor The famous and the ancient Hill Port 
of Mandoo — the capital of sc^cml antlcnt 
and medieval Kingdoms — uith its iwnutlful 
mausoleums, tombs and palaces and higiv hills 
and deep dales Is situated In tlio State at a 
distance of 24 miles from the citj of Dlmr 

Jaora State —This State Is tlio only Treatj 
State In the Mahva Political Agency coacrlng 
an area of about 001 square miles ulth a totul 
population of 1,00,204 and has Its Headquarters 
at Jaora town The Clilcfs of Jaora claim 
descent from Abdul Majid Kliau, an Afgliau 
of the Tajik ICliol from Souat, uho came to 
India to acquire ^^calth The first Haw ah was 
Abdul Ghafoor Klum who obtained the State 
about the year 1808 The present Chief Is Lt - 
Col His Highness Fakharud Daulah Nawab 
Sir Mohammad Htikliar All Klian Balradur 
Saulat Jung, K 0 I B , w ho was born in 1883 
His Highness is an Honorary Lutcnant-Colonel 
In the Indian Army 

, In the administration of the State His Hlglmscs 
Is assisted by a Council constituted as under — 
'President — His Highness tlio Hawah Saldb 
Bahidur Vxce-President — Khan Baliadur 
Sihlbzada Mohammad Sorfras All Klinn, 
Clilof Secretary Members — ^1) Khan Bahadur 
Sahlbzada Mohammad Slier All Khan, Military 
Secretary (2) Sahlbzada Mohammad Moliammad 
Safdar All Khan, Judicial Secretary (3) Pandit 
Amnr Nath Katju, b Sc , bl B , I'inanclal 
Secretary (4) Mirza Mohammad Aslam Beg, 
Senior Member, Kevenuc Board (6) Air Scrajur 
Belunau Khan, Bar-at-Law, Judge, Chief Court 
(0)Mr John A Merrott, iir JIcch E, Consulting 
Engineer 

A Clilef Court with a Chief Justice and tw’o 
Puisne Judges and a Eevenue Board with two 
Members have also been established 

The soil of the State Is among tlie richest in 
Alalwa being mainly of the best black variety 
bearing excellent crops of wheat cotton and 
poppy Tho aicrago annual reicnuo is 
Es 11,67,000. 

Rutlam — Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including that of the Jaglr of Khcra In the 
Kushalgarh Chiofship, which pays an annual 
tribute to tho Rutlam Darbar Tho State was 
founded by Raja Ratanslnghji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udal Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652 The 
Ruler of Rutlam Is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and Important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers The present Ruler of Rutlam Is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, o 0 1 f , 
K 08 I,K 0 V 0 ,ADC toH R H the Prince 
of Wales, who was bom In 1880, and educated at 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 
In Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full 
powers In 1898 His Highness served in 
the war in France and Egyiit from lOlB to 1018, 


Was mentioned in despalchcs and received 
tho Croix d’OlIlolcrs do Legion d’Honneur 
Salute 13 guns, local 16 guns 


Dewan — Raj Kumar Sirdar Singh of 
Slmhpura 

Dntia Stoto — The rulers of this State, In the 
Bundclklmnd Agency , arc Bundcli Rajputs of 
the Orchha house The territory was granted 
by tho chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Sno 
in 1020, this Was extended by conquest and 
by grants from tho Dcllil emperors Tlie present 
Ruler Alnjor His Highness Malminja Lokendra 
Sir Govlnd Slnli Ju Deo Baliadur, k o s i , 1918, 
who was birn In 1886 and succcrdcd in 1907, 
married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 guns Be 
placed all his resources and his personal services 
at tho dUpcsal of the Imperial Government dur- 
ing the Great AYar and cstablbhcd a War Bos- 
pltal at Datla Do Is a progressive Ruler and 
has created a legislative Council and intro 
duccd many useful and important refoimsln his 
State He Is a ■Vice-President of St John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
Society and has recently offered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi tho life size marble statue of 
Lord Reading, the Into Viceroy His Highness is 
a fnraouc big game shot and has shot more than 
126 tigers llie Heir Apparent Raja Bahadur 
Balbhadra Singh, born 1007, has married a 
daughter of tho Maharaja Bahadur of Balram- 
pur and Is a very promising prince His Higli- 
ncss has got a second son and a grandson 


Orchhn State — Tlie rulers of this State arc 
Bundcla Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 AD It entered 
into relations witli tho British by the 
treaty made In 1812 His Highness Sir 
Pratap Singh, QOSi ,OOIF , died in Ma'ch 
1930 and has been succeeded by his grandson 
His Highness Sawal Mahendra Maharaja Bh 
Singh Dev Bahadur the present nder 
The ruler of the State has tho 
hereditary titles of His Highness Saramadl " 
Rnjahai-Bundelkhand Maharaja Mahendra Sawal 
Bahadur The State has a population of about 
3 16,000 and an area of 2,080 square miles The 
capital is Tlkamgorh, 36 tuHes from Lalitpur Sfn- 
tlon, on tho G I P Railway Orchha, the old 
cafital, has fallen Into decay but is a place of 
interest on account of its magnificent buildings 
of which the finest were erected by Maharaja BIr 
SIngli Dev I, the most famous ruler of the 
State (1605-1627) 

GwAiion 

liesidenl — Officiating — Lieut -Col D G Wilson, 
Bhopai. 

Political Agent — Major R G Hliide 
Bunpeikhand 

Political Agent — Lt -Col F M Bailey , C i E 
Baghebkhand 

Polukal Agent— U.-Col F. M Bailey, 0 1 1. 
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'^IkV.lm Ip bnuniUd oit llif north md north cipl Hip SInIp tvns prc\loURl> under the Goternment 
b\ Til*'!, on the roulh-po'-t li\ Hhulin on the , ol Jtenpnl, but wni hroupht under tlic direct 
Knith b\ the Hrltiph dlflrlrl of Dirjrellnc, nn piiptrvlplon of the Go\crnmcnl of India In 1000 
on the rrc't b\ Nepil Th* populallon con'lFtP TIip Slate Is thlnlv populated, the area being 
of HhntKc. l/''pcln« and Nepnlr'x' It form** 2,818 square miles, and the po'iulatlon 1,99,057, 
tlK* direct roiilp to the nuimbt \nll(\ In Tlbrl rlilrflj Ihiddhlsts and fllndus The most Ira 
The main ii;!* of Ihe Hlm-iheos, which runs porlant croiis arc mnlro and rice There are 
cast and wr»t forms the Innindarj Klwcin sr\crnl trade routes through Sikkim from 
''ikklm and Tibet The Slnpnllla and Choln Darjeeling District Into Tllwt In the conacn 
ranges, whleh run southwards from the main tlon oftS'Ul i/ro\lsIon nns made for the opening 
chain, r-eparate hlkklm from ^cpal on the of a trade mart but the results were dlsappoint- 
wc'l, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the cast ' Ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fullll their 
On the blngalila range rise the great snow obligations resulted In 1904 In the despatch of a 
peak* of KInchInjunga (28,140 feet), one of mission to Lhasa, nhcro a now convention was 
the hlghe*i mountains In the world The Cliola signed Trade with the British has Increased in 
range whlcli Is murh loftier than that of Sin recent jears, and la now between 40 and 60 
gallla, leaves the main chain at the DongkjnLn lakhs j early A number of good roads have been 

const meted In recent years The present ruler, 
Tradition Mj 8 that the ancestors of the Bajas nis Ulghncas JIaharaJah Sir Tashl Naragjal, 
of SIkVim originally came from eastern Tibet Koit , was born In 1893 and succeeded In 1914 
The State was twice Invaded by the Gurkhas at Ills Highness was Invested with lull mling 
the end of the eighteenth century On the out powers on the 6th April 1018 The title of 
break of the Jvcpal ^^ar In 1814, the British a Cl L was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and the Ist January 1018 and K C I B on 1st Janu- 
at the close of the war the Baja was rewarded bv ary 1023 The average revenue Is Bs 5,20,422 
a considerable cession of territory In 1835 the 
Baja g) anted the site of Darjeeling to the British 

and rcxlvcd Bs 12,000 annually In lieu of It Pohlxcal Officer \n Sxkkim — T Mllllamson. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for adlstancc of approximately 
190 miles cast and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Illmalayns, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Its area Is 18,000 square 
miles and Its population, consisting of Buddhlstv 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek'pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven 
tecnlli century British relations with Bhutan 
commenced In 1772 when the Bhotlas Invaded 
the principality of Gooch Bclinr and Brltjali okl 
was Invoked by that State After a nurabpr ol 
raids by the Bhutanese Into Aasara, an envoy 
(the lion A Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly Insulted and comixUed to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed Tlds was followed by the treaty ol 
1805, by which the State’s relations with the 
Uovcmincnt of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated The State formerly received an alfowanco 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern 
ment In consideration of the cession In 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders This 
allowance was doubled by a now treaty con- 
cluded In January 1910, by which the Bhuta 
ncse Government bound Itself to bo guided by 
the advice of the British Government In regard 
to 1 ts external relations, while the British 


Government undertook to exorcise no Inter- 
ference in the Internal administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotlas gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude Hot only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Ohurabl, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted In the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities For these services he was made 
a JC C I L , and ho has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital The 
ruler is now known as H H the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wnngchuk, KO^I, koie 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supremo authorities, the 
Dharraa Baja, known ns ShapUng Benipocho, the 
spiritual head , and the Dob or Dopa Baja, the 
temporal ruler The Dharma Baja is regarded as 
a very lUgh incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations In Tibet, of which 
there arc several hundreds On the death of a 
Dharma Baja a year or two Is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always In 
the Chojc, or royal family of 
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NEPAL. 


The kingdom of Nepal Is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 620 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima- 
layas It has an area of about 66,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 6,680,000, 
chiefly Hindus The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lower slopes being culti- 
vated Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to tlie chain of snou clad peaks 
which cuhnlnate in Mount KverestfflO 002 fret) 
and others of slightly less altitude The country 
before the Gurkha occupation was split up 
into several small kingdoms under Nowar 
kings The Gurkhas under Prlthvi Naraj’an 
Shall overran and conquered the different 
kingdoms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of the 
Bana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Bana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the offleo of Prime Minister of Nopal, and the 
right Is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Bana family In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first H'ndu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation The relations of Nopal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government la 
received at Kathmandu By virtue of the same 
treaty Nepal maintains a Eepresentatlve at Delhi 
and her treaty relations with Tibet allow her 
to keep a BMident at Lhasa of her own 
Her relation with China Is of a fricndlj 
nature Ever since the conclusion of the 
treaty of 1816 the friendly relations with the 
British Government have steadily been main- 
tained During the rule of the late Prime 
Minister It has been at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help In men and money 
which has been given and which was apprccia 
tlvely mentioned In both the Houses of Parlia 
ment and by Mr Asquith In his Guildhall speech 
In 1915 The message from His Majesty the 
King Emperor to the Nepalese Prime Minister 
sent on the termination of hostilities and pub- 
lished at the time as also the Viceroy s val^ic 
tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the 
eve of their return homo after having laudabh 
fulfilled their mission in India eloquently and 
gratefully acknowledged the valuable help 
rendered by Nepal during the four and a half 
years of war In recognition of this help Nopal 
^ecel^es an annual gift of Eupecs ten lakhs from 
the British Goi ernment to be paid in peiqietulty 
To further strengthen and cement the bonds 
of frlendslilp that have subsisted so long 
between the two countries, a new Treaty of 
friendship was concluded between the Goaem 
ments of Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st 
December 1923 


From the foregoing account of the history ol 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 


the country' has generally been in the hands ol 
the Minister of the day Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of go\ ernment has becu 
clearly laid down and defined The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhlraja, ns he Is called, is but a 
dignified Dgurc-licnd, whose position can best 
bo likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhlraja Trlbliubnna BIr 
Blkrnm Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shore 
Tung Deaa, ascended tlio throne on the death 
of his fatlicr in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
coiiipletc nionopoly of poucr, couples with his 
ollicinl rank tlio exalted title of Jfahnraja 
Next to him comes the Commander in Cliicf, 
wlio ordinarily succeeds to the offleo of 
Minister 

The present JDnistcr at tlio head of affairs of 
Nepal is Maharaja Bhlm, Siium Shore Jung 
Bahadur liana , go=i, KOto Honorary 
Major-General, Ilritish Army and Hon Colonel, 
4th Gurklias, uho succeeded the late Maharaja 
Chandra Slium Slicro Jung Bahadur Bana as 
Prime Minister and Supremo Commander in- 
Chief in No\ ember 1929 A man of proted 
ability as tlio Commandcr-ln-Chicf of Nepal, 
ho has already inaugurated set oral important 
works of public utility With consummate skill 
and political acumen he averted a breach of 
relations ulth Tibet and In his public uttemneefl 
has expressed an earnest desire to uphold and 
maintain the traditional friendship 'ulfh the 
British Gov ernment 


Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the low lands Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular trafflo 
from Amlekligunj to Bhlmphedl — tlie base of a 
steep ndge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India-and also has installeu 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capita, 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles A light 
railway from Amlekbgung covering a distance 
of 26 miles in tlie route and connecting vvltn 
the B A, N W By at Baxaul also has 
been constructed and opened for traffic since 
March 1927 It has also put up a tele- 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgunge n'-ar 
Baxaul The revenue is about tv\o crorcs 
of rupees per annum The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
in it being filled by relations of the minister 
The State is of considerable arolueologlMl 
Interest and many of the sites connected with 
scones of Buddha’s life have been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed pillars. 

BnfwfiBnW)!/— Lieut -Col C T Dankos, OIF 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indfan States of the North-West 
Frontier ^^o^Inces are Anib, Phnlcra, Dir, 
Swat and Chltral The area of the latter tlirce 
Is 3,000,1,30(1 and -1,0000 «f(uare miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 210,000 and 99,000 respecthelj 

Arab — Is onlv a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala 

Chitral — Eunsfrom I owaraltop to the south 
of the Hlndu-Kush range In the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles The ruling 
dynasty has maintained Itself for more than j 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 1 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
Its neighbours It was visited In 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency In Gllglt, the ruler 
of (Ihltral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government That subsidy was Increased 
two years later on candltlon that the ruler, 
Amen-ul-Mnlk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government In all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence His sudden 
death In 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession The eldest son NIsam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895 A war was declared by Dmra 
khan of Landnl and Dir against the Inndels and 
the Agent at Gllglt, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief 


I The Valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated The Internal administration of the 
country Is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, K 0 i e , tne Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy Is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malaknnd 

Dir — The territories of this State, about 

3.000 square miles In area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and Its affluents down 
(o the Junction of the former river with the 
BaJaurEud The Nawab ofDlrlsthe overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans Dir Is mainly held by 
Yusuf zal Pathans, the old non-Pathan Inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
DlrKoli stnn 

Swat — Tlie Euler of the State, Mlangii 1 
Gulslializada Sir Abdul Wadood, K B E , Is a 
descendent of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat 
He consolidated his rule In Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Go\ eminent 
of India as Wall of Swat In 1920 The area 
of the State Is 1,800 square miles and population 

210.000 The Headquarters of the State Is at 
Saidu Sliarlf about 40 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand b> motor road 

PolUical Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitral — 
E J Gould, c M a , 0 I E , ICS 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency Includes 6 
Indian States covering an area of 10,043 square 
miles Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties 
Pudukottal is the Inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondlman, Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the *rst Is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie In the centre of two British districts 


Name. 

Area 

sq 

miles 

Popula- 

tion 

Estimated 
Gross 
Eevenne 
in lakhs 
of rupees 

Travancore 

7,626 

4,008,062 

231 CO 

Cochin i 

1,4173 

979,019 

93 67 

Pudukottal j 

1,179 

426,813 

20 72 

Banganapalle 

255 

36,692 

2 89 

Sandur 

167 

11,084 

1 71 


These States were brought Into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October 1st, 
1923 

Travancore — This State, which has an area 
of 7,624 84 square miles and a population of 
6,090,462 with a revenue of Es 2oOT9 lakhs 
occupies the south-west portion of the 
Indian Peninsula, forming an Irregular triangle 
with Its apex at Cape Comorin The 
early history of Travancore Is In great 
part traditional, but there Is little doubt 
that H H the Maharaja Is the rerresen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised so\ ere- 
Ignty at one time In Southern India The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
Independent rulers wltliln the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole countrj, 1 
within Its present boundaries, was consi 
and brought under one rule, b> the M 
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Marthanda Varma (1729 58) Tlio Engllsl) 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there In 
1684 in the wars In which the East India 
Company were engaged In Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the Britisii 
authorities. Travancore was reekoned ns one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore To protect the State from I 
possible inroads by Tlppu, an arrangement was 1 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and In 1796 a formfil treaty was concluucd, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies In 1806 the 
annual subsidy to bo paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees 

n H the Maharaja (6 November 1912) 
ascended the masnad In September 1924 
During the minority the State la ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Setn Lakshml B il, 0 1 , auni. 
of the Maharaja, ns Begent on his bciiaif The 
work of legislation Is entrusted to a Council 
brought into existence In 1888 and as last recon 
stltnted In 1021, has a majority of non-ofiicial 
elected members The Council is Invested 
with the powers of voting on the budget, 
moving resolutions and asking questions Includ- 
ing supplementary questions Women are 
placed on a footing of complete equality with 
men in the matter of both franchise 
and membership This Is the largest measure 
of constitutional reform Introduced In anj 
Indian State A representative assembij 
known as the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly meets 
once a year Its members who are the elected 
representatives of the people are given an 
opportunity to express direct to the Dewan 
their wants and wishes and their views regarding 
the administrative measures adopted from time 
to time Local Self-Government on a small 
scale exists in the more important towns The I 
State supports a military force of 1,473 men 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
vears and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect In the matter of female Education 
the State has a leading place amon g Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but the main 
Bonree of agricultural wealth is the cocoannt 
Other crops ate pepper, areca-nut, Jaok-fmlt. 
sugar-cane and tapioca Rubber and tea are 
among other Important products Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries The State 
Is well provided with roads, and with a natriral 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts across the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to the Capital More 
Railuay lines ' ate in contemplation The 
capital Is Trivandrum 

Agtnl to the Ooternor-Qeneral — Lieut -Col 
HEN Pritchard oaE.,OBE 

Dewan — S Subrahmanya Aiyar, B Jt , b t 

Cochin — This State on the south-west const of 
I idla Is bdunded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presldencj aud the State of Travancore 


Very little is known of its early history. Ac 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of dcsconi from Chcraman 
Pcrumal, who governed tlio whole country ol 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards cstab 
lislicd himself as an independent Ruler In 
1602, tho Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what Is now British Cochin and In ths following 
year they built a fort and eatabllslied commer- 
cial relations in tho State In tho earlier wars 
with tho Zamorln of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin Tho Influence of tho Portu 
guose on tho west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of tho seventeenth century, and 
in 1603 they wore ousted from the town of 
Cochin by tho Dutch with whom tho Raja 
entered Into friendly relations About a cen 
tury later, in 1769, when tho Dutch power began 
to uccllno, tho Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Callout, who was expelled with che assls 
tance of tho Raja of Travaucorc In 1770, the 
State was conquered by Hyder All, to whom 
it remained tributary nni subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tlppu Sultan A treaty 
was concluded in 1701 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
In the possession of Tlppu, and to pay a 
subsidy 

His Highness Raja 8rl Sir Rama Varmah, 
Q 0 8 I , Q 0 1 E , who was born In 1852, and who 
ascended tho Maenad In 1895, having abdicated 
In December, 1014 His Highness Sri Sir' 
Rama Varmah, 0 0 l E , who was born on 6th 
October, 1858, succeoJed to the throne and 
was duly installed as Raja on the Slot Jaunary 
1916 The administration Is oonluoted 
under tho control of the Maharaja whose 
chief Minister and Executive Officer is the 
Dewan, G. 0 Herbert, Esq , 1 0 S The 
forests of Cochin form one of its most valu 
able assets They abound in teak, ebony, 
blackwood, and other valuable trees Rice 
forms the staple of cultivation Cocoanuts are 
largely raised In tho sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a lino of railway from 
Shoranoro to Ernakulam, the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway used In develop- 
ing the forests The State supports a force 
of 32 officers and S37 men 

Agent to the Oovemor-Qeneral — Lieut Col 
H R N Pritchard 0 i e , 0 B B 

Pudnkkottal — This State Is bounded on the 
north and west by Trlchlnopoly, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars Dur- 
ing the siege of Trlchlnopoly by the Erencli In 
1752, the Tondlman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged ns a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English In 1750 he 
sent some of his troops 'to atslst Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sopOy comraan- 
dantj-in settling the Madura and TliuJtvoUy 
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The Ind'ian States — Westetn India. 


Banas Kantha Agency —This Rroup of 
States in Gujarat, comprises of tlio Tlilrd CInsB 
States of Tliarad, Fourth Class States of Vav, 
Fifth Class State of Malck Jorawar Khanjl of 
Varahi and a few mmor estates and talukas 
Before the year 1926 it was known ns the 
Palanpui Agencj , when It also comprised the 
First Class States of Palanpur and Eadhanupur 
Consequent upon the transference of these tuo 
First Class States of Palanpur and Eadhanpur 
to the direct political relationship ^vlth the 
Government of India, througli the Hon’ble the 
Agent to the Governor-General In the States of 
Western India the group comprising the remain- 
ing minor States, Estates and Talukas, has been 
named the Banas Eantha Agency and Is in diargo 
of a Political Agent, nho Is subordinate to the 
Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General of 
the Western India States Agency 


Btanvnagar — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay The Gohcl 
Eajputs, to whl A tribe the Euler of Bhav nagat 
belongs, are said to have settled In the countrj 
about the year 1200, under Sajokji from whose 
three sons — Eanojl, Sarangjl and Shahjl — are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhamagar 
Lathi and Palltana An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were dMded between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar, but the various claims o^er 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807 The State 
Mys an annual tribute of Es 1,28,000 to the 
British Government, Es 8,681-8-0 as Peshkashl 
to Baroda, and Es 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh His Highness Maharaja l^lshna Kumar- 
sinhji succeeded to the gadx on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavslnhjl, k o 8 i , on 17th 
July 1919, and was invested witli full powers 
on 18th April 1931 Tne State Council 
consists of Sir Prabhaslianknr D Pattanl, 
K 0 1 E , as President, and Lieut -Colonel A H E, 
Mosse ns Vice-President Thr other members 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T K, 
Trivedi and Khan Bahadur S A Qoghawala, 
M A , LL B , Bar-at-Law One noteworthy feature 
in the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authorltj is another The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have liccu clcarlv defined, and each vvitliln 
Ills oun sphere is Indciicndcnt of the others 
being dlrcctlj responsible to the Council 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth The Bhavnagar State Eallway Is 307 miles 
in length The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar Bliavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantrj 

Population (in 1931) was 600,274 of whom 
80 per cent were Hindus and 8 per cent 


Miihoincdans The average income for the Inst 
flvo j cars was Es 1,10,29,734, and the average 
expenditure Es 34,32,730 

Dhronffadhra Stole is a State of the First 
Class in Katldavinr with a poinilition of nearly 
one Inkh and an area of 1,107 square miles 
cxclusiv e of the Dhrangdlinra portion of the Eunn 
of Cutch Tlie ruler of Dhrangadhra is the hend 
of the Jlinla family of Eajputs, originnllv called 
the Mnkvnnas Ihis Eajpiit dan Is of great 
aiitlqultj having migrated to Kathluviar from 
the North, estni)li«lilng itself first at Pallrl in 
Ahincdnlnd Dlstriet, tlicncc moving to Halved 
and llnnllv settling lii Its present scat Being 
the guardians of tlio North-Lastern marches of 
Kathiawar they had to suffer rcjicatcrlly from 
the successive Inroads of the Mahomedans into 
that Peninsula, but after suffering the various 
vicissitudes of viar they were confirmed in tliclr 
possession of Halvnd, its surrounding territories 
and tUt snlt-])nns attached tlicreto by an Impe- 
rial Firman issued by Emperor Aurangieb 
The States of Wankancr, Limljdl, Vadhunn, 
Cluida, Savin and Tlian-lJikhtar arc offshoots 
from Dhrangadhra His Highness Mahnrana 
Shri Sir Glianshvnmslnhjl, ociE, KCBI, 
Maharaja Eaj Saheb, is the ruler of the State 
and the titular head of nil the Jlialas 
The ndminlstratlou Is conductwl under the 
Maharaja’s directions by tlic Devian Eaj Eana 
Shri Slnnslnhjl S Jliah, c I E The soil hcl"? 
eminently fit for cotton cultivation, the principal 
crops are long stnp’cd cotton and cereals of 
various kinds Excellent building and ornamcn 
tal stone is quarried from the hills situated 
within the State Wndagrn salt of an excellent 
quality Is also manufactured at the State Salt 
Works at Kuda whieh offer practically In- 
exhaustible supplies for the manufacture of 
salt and its byc-pro<lucts To utilize these 
valuablo resources, the State has rcccntlv built 
and put into operation a huge factory in Dluan- 
gadlira, known as the Sliri Shakti Alkali 
for the manufacture on a largo scale of Soda 
Ash, Caustic Soria and Soda Bicarb as bye- 
products of salt, and these are finding a ready 
market all over India The capital town Is 
Dhrangadhra, a fortified town, 75 miles west of 
Ahmcdabad 


Dhrangadlun, State owns the Eallwav from 
Wadliwan Junction to Halvad, a distance oi 
40 miles, which is worked bv the B B it. tl t 
Enilway An extension of this line to JInffva 
is under contemplation A railway _ siding 
has been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda— -a 
distance of 11 miles — to facilitate the salt tralUc 

Gondal State — Tlie Euling Prlmm of 
Goudal is a Eajput of the Jadeja stock with tne 

title of H H Maharaja Thnkore Saheb, the pre 

Bent Euler being H H Shri Bhagwat Slnhji, 
q 0 I E The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhojl I , had a modest estate of 20 villages 
Kumbhojl II , the most powerful Clnci 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest, out 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to tlie utmost, and in the 
of Lord Ecay, Governor of Bombay, by iw 
“ importance and advanced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State 
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Tlic pivR 1 (rllmt'' of Rf 1,10,721 

Til" clitrf frolufH nro roUon, crfi'iniliml" 
ind (.Tiln no 1 Ilio rlitrf iiiniiifictiirfR 
arc fo*ton m-l trooll' ti (-ilirli’ niiil colil 
firibroUrr' (•oTiInl In' nltt-WR Rron i>rr- 
itnin'’!)! ntriPTi^il tin ‘-liti'of tl' rh«4 for tin 
■vlpont vrlth whirli puMIr 'totTf Im\r liron 
pro<^'>'nto<!, an 1 wa' nnr of tlin nrlli ft ploin rrR 
of rillnaa rntrrj'tl'^ In KntUlnn-ar lI•l^ln^ 
inltlat(al 111 " l)ln«a l>liora]l lino, Itonn' tin 
JiTi Ji'vltipnr f< ftion nllrdtlio flonilnl 
Ifnllnaa nnil mami: ' it nlonp a\ltl> tin 
Jotalanr I’ajVol Itnll«n\ atnl 11 II Onkwnil’* 
Khljnillwlllnrl hno , It 'nli''(inrntU Inillt 
llio Jf tal'ir-rTjl.oi Ralltvit In riritior-lilii 
nlili osli/T Natlao <tali'ln Kntlihnnr Tlion 
aronortpo't anT Import <1 no ' tlio pooplo U Iiir 
froo from 131 : 1 ' niul ilnou ( oinpafathi N fjm ak- 
Ins GonJnl 'tanJa Ilt'l In Kntlilanar In ro'iXTl 
of tin «irrail of iNlnmtlon CompnI'mj female 
oilncation in the ‘'late na' Ivcrn orJernl 
I'V nil lljRhnm R« Cfi InUi' Iia\c liorn Rprnt 
on Irrlcntlon taiikp nn<I ranal«, nnt' r mpph ami 
cloclriclti to tlio toien of fiomlnl Tlio Caiiltnl la 
notulal n fo'tlfloil toirn on the line fietnrcn 
Rajkot anil Jc’al ar 

JunnCndli Slolc — \ flr-1 rla" 'tlale nmler 
tlio t\ t '’em Ill'll a ''tafre tconn n ml Hof )n flit 
‘-ontli-W r'f' m portion of tin Knllilannr IVn 
In'ula lielirren 2t°-U ami 2l‘’-fiT Norlli Inti 
tmle PO* anil 72' I a't lonultmlo i\Illi tin Hnlnr 
ifl\i*!nn of tin proilnre as iti nortlnriilintintlnra 
ami (lOliiliro'I I'ranl to It' ea't It If lioumlnl 
on tin 'oiilli anil wr't t)\ tin Aralilnn Ften, Tin 
‘'katol' (ill I'I mI Into 1 " 'talial' It lin' Ifi porif 
of ivlilrli tin principal arc t craml nml afniicrol 
Tin principal rhirrlntli' state are t lie illmtinr 
Tlxn, Oz-t Ulrnn, Saramatl Mnolilmndrl, sin 
cnoda, aieplial, \ rajml, Rani ami Snlill The 
prlncljial town of JnnnRailli wlililil'om of tin 
inott plcliin'quc towim In India, 1' sUtmted on 
tin flope of tilt Olrnar nnd tin Datnr JIlll', 
while In nntlqnltj and historical Intcre't It 
}kld* to none The l/prierKolc or old clfndt’ 
contains Intcrestlnc Ilmidhlst cnice nnd the 
whole of tin dltcii and mlchhonrhooillshonta- 
comhtd with caacs of 111 ' Ir rt innhis flltirt nn 
a nnmher of floe modem hiilldlnc' In tin 
town Tin fatnons A'okn Inscription of tin 
RnddhI't time caned otit on a hlR bolatfr of 
hlaik. granite stone Is hoii'td at the foot of the 
Glmar Hill whicii Is sacred to the Jains, the 
ShhaltCB, the Tnlslmaaltcs nnd other Illndns 
To the Eouili cast of the Olmar Hill lies the cx- 
tenshc forest of the Glr eomprl'lng 404 square 
miles, 820 acres and lOguntlins Ilsiipplles tlm 
licr ami other natural products to the residents 
0 / the State and the nelghhonring districts and 
Is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
Hon The area of the Slate Is 3,337 square 
miles and the nierage reicnne amounts to 
about Rs 87,00,000 Tlie total population 
according to the census of 1031 Is 540,200 
Until 1472 when It nas conquered h\ 
Sultan 'Maliomed Rcgra of AUmedabnd 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled In 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe During the 
reign of the Hmynror Akbnr It became n de- 
pendency of Deibl under the Immediate autho 
rity of the Jfogbal Viecroy of Gujarat About 
17 JD when the representatUes of the Mogbals 
had lost bis authority In Gujarat, SherkUan 
liabl, the ancestor of the present Babl Ruler, 
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expelled tbe Ifogbal Goiemor, and csInblMicd 
111' own rule 1 be ruler of Tiiimgndli f1r«t 
nilered Into • ngagi nieiits witli the Rrltl'h Gox- 
ernim 111 In 1807 The prineipal nrlleles of 
jirodmliiin In the State nri enltoii, bnjrl,jnwar, 
•■e'auiimi Mb' at, rice, siignn nue, rereiil', grn's, 
timber, Piom , en'lnr seel, fl'li, rouiiin tolmrco, 
groundnut' roroanuts, banilmo' etc , ulille 
tlio'e of manufacture’ are glioe, inoln"es, sugar 
randy, copper, nml bm"Mnre, dud rlolli 
1 old ami ' 111 ! r enibrohleri , jKitterv, Imnlwari 
leallur bainbnn furniture, etc Tlic Slate jiaj s 
a tribute of Its 28 Ttl nnnunlh totlicRam- 
inniint I’oMcr and I’l 'lil n«lii of Rs 38,210 to 
nil lllebiie" Hie itnel liar on ibe oilier band, 
Hie stall of fnnagnilb n n lies a tribute si 1 b (I 
/orlalbl nniounling to Us 1»J IJl from not less 
than 1 It state' atyl Tiiinkas a relic of the dn> 
of Malminedan siipriinacv The Slate main- 
tain' state I orces roii'IsHiig of Ranci re and the 
Mababat ICIianJl Infantrx, the sanctioned 
slrenglli of Hir former being 173 nnd of the 
latter 220 Inchishc of Bag pipe Band 

Tbe Ruler bears Hie title of Xnwnb Tbe pre- 
sent hnMnb Is His Highness bir Jfabnbat Khan 
III, o c I I , K ( K I , and Is the ninth In succes- 
sion and sexenth In descent from His Uigbncfs 
\nhadurkhanjl I, the founder of the Binbl 
famth of Junagadh In 1735 A D His High- 
ness H)C Rawab Sabeb was bom on 2nd August 
IQOO anil siieceeded to tbe gedf In lDn,iIsltcd 
f nglnnd In 1013-14, rccclxcd his education at 
tbe Mnio Collcpc, Ajmer, nnd has been Inxesfed 
«Ub full poMcre since 'March 1020 Ills High- 
MC'S the Rnwnb Sabeb Is the Ruler of the Brc- 
tnlcr Statcin Katblawnr, ranks flratamongsttlic 
Chiefs of ICnHiInunr, excrclslnp plenarj powers 
and enjoxs n salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent nnd 15 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State Ijinguagcs 
spoken ~-GiiInrnH nnd Urdu 

Ilulrr — His Highness Sir Jfnhnbat Klinnjl 
Rnsulklinnji, 0 0 i e , k c B i 
Heir Apparent — SImlirnda Mahomed 
PllawnrkJtanJI, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
nimatkhnnjl 

I «re /'rmdeaf o/f/ic C'oiiririf — P R Cadell, 
C F I 

Novnnngnr Stnte, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,701 square 
miles The Malmmjn of Navnnagnr is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, nnd belongs to the same 
family as the Rno of Cutch The JndeJns 
orlglnallj entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed tlic ancient famllj of Jethwas then 
established at Gliumll The town of Jamnagar 
Has founded in 1540 The present Jam Sahib Is 
Ibo well-known cricketer, H H Jam Sahib 
Shrl Ranjltslnhjl Vlbhajl, who was bom In 
1872 and succccdod In 1907 The principal 
.aroducts are grain, cotton and oll-seeda, shipped 
from tbe ports of the State A small pearl fishery 
lies off the coast The State pays a tribute 
of Rs 1,20,003 per annum Jointly to the British 
Qovemment, the Gackwnr of Baroda and tbe 
Nawnb of Junagadh Tlie State maintntns two 
squadrons of Kawanagar State Bancors and 
IJ Company of the Stnte Infantry. The 
Capital Is J amnagar, a flourishing place, nearly 
4 miles In circuit, situated 6 miles east of the 
port of Bcdl Population 4,09,192, Revenue 
nearly Rs po Iqlvba, 
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Revenue Secretary — Gokiilbhal B Dcsal, 
Bar-at-law 

Political Secretary ■ — ParshiiriinB Junnnrkar, 

B 4 , LL D 

General Secretary — Hirabhal M Mehta, B A 
(Cantab ), Bat -at-law 

Enzur Personal jissitfaiit — P M Katanjla* 

Catch — ^The State Is bounded on the nortli 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palan pur Agency, on the sonth by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean Its area, 
esolnslve of the great salt marsh called the 
Ilann of Cutch, Is 7,010 square miles Tlie 
Capital Is BhuJ, where the niling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Itao Sri Kbengarjl 
Saval Bahadur, G o ai , a o i E , resides Prom 
Its Isolated position, the special chamctcrlst'c oi 
Its people, their peculiar dialect, and tholr 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the penlnsnla of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct natlonnlltr 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur In the Greek writers Its modem 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Bajputs In the fourteenth cen 
tury The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family In Cutch wore known ns the 
Jadejas or 'children of Jada’ The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1816 There 
Is a fair proportion of good arable soli In Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated 
Both Iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch Is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
sllverwork and Its manufactures of silk and ] 
cotton are of some Importance Trade Is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief Is the 
supreme authority A few of the Bhayats are 
ln^ested with Jurisdictional powers In varying 
degrees In their own estates and over their own 
ryot’ A notable fact In connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State la the number 
and position of the Bhayat These are Ea)put 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Eao 
They were granted a share In the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 


emergency. The number of these chiefs Is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadoja tribe In 
Cutch Is about 10,000 'The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
State now pays Its 82,267 annually ns an 
Anjar equUnlont to the British Go\emm6nt 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 In addition to which, there are some 
Irregular Infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand 

Palanpur — Pnlanpur Is a first class State 
with an area of 1,708 80 sqtinrc miles and a 
population of 2-13,71 The net rexenue of the 
State (ahulatod on the nxerage of the last live 
\ oars Is about 1 1 lakhs 

The Stale Is under the nilc of Major His 
Highness ZubdtuI Miilk Dewan Mahakhan Tnloy 
Muhammad Khan Bahadur, OOIE, KOVO, 
Nnwub of Palanpur Ills Highness Is descended 
from the Usnfzal Ix)hanl Pathan, an Afghan 
tribe who appeared In Gujarat In the 14th 
century' The connection of the British Qov- 
[ emment with the State dates from 1809, In 
which \nar the Ilnler was murdered by a bodv 
of Slndhl Jamadars A considerable trade In 
cloth, grain, sugar and rice Is carried on In the 
State The State pays tribute of Rs 38,461 to 
the Gaokxvar of Baroda The capital city of 
Palanpur Is situated on the B B A C I 
Rallwax, and Is the Junction station of the 
Palanpur-Dccsa Branch of B B A C I Railway 
It is a very old settlement of which mention 
was made in the 8th century 

Badhanpar Is a flrst-class State, with an area 
of 1,160 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the Illustrious BabI family, who since the 
reign of Humavun have always been prominent 
In the annals of Gujarat. The present chief 
Is H H Jalalud-dln Khanji, the Nawab 
of Radhnnpur The State maintains a 
Police force of 209 The principal products 
arc cotton, wheat and grain The capital 
Is Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch Sami has a 
cotton press and three ginning fretories 
There Is one ginning factory at Munjpurand one 
at lolada One large ginning factory has been 
recently constructed at Sankeshwar which Is a 
great centre orJaln pilgrimage nU the year round. 


STATES IN THE BOMBAY PBESIDENCY. 

TOe tenltorlos under the rule of Indian Jinjlra, whore Olilefs of foreign ancestry, dea- 
Princes and Clucfs In the Bombay Presidency cended from Abyssinian admirals of the Deccan 
extend over an area of 28,039 square miles Qeets, still remain A few aboriginal Cldefs, 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay States Bhils or ^olis exercise ■N^ry limited authority 
Is the great number of petty principalities In the Dangs and the hilly country that fringes 
The recognition of those very numerous juris theMahland the Narbada rivers, 
dictions Is due to the circumstance that the The variety of the relations wldch under 
early Bombay administrators were Induced the terms of the several treaties, subsist between 
to treat the de facto exorcise of civil and criminal the British Government and the rulers of the 
Jurisdiction by a landholder as carrying with different States, and the general superintendence 
it n quasl-soverelgn status In no part of India exercised by Government as the Paramount 
Is there a greater variety of priaclpalltles Some Power, necessitate the presence of an Agent or 
of the largest are of modern origin, hax'ing been representative of Government at the Principal 
founded by the Maratbas In the general scramble Courts The smaller and less Important States 
for power In the middle of the 18th century but are either grouped together under the general 
the Rajput bouses In the Gujarat Agencies date supervision of a Political Agent or ore looked 
from earlier times Interesting traces of after by the Collectors of the districts which 
ancient history are to be found at Sachin and they adjoin The position of the Agent varies, 




ronghlf speaking, with the Importance of the 
State In some cases he does little more than 
give advlco and exercise a general surxolllanco 
In other cases the Agents arc lIl^csfed with a 
direct share in the administration, wliilc States 
the Kulers of which are minor are direclh 
managed bp Goremment Ofilccra or under 
arrangements approacd b\ Government Some 
of the States are subordinate to other States 
and not In direct relations with the British 
Government In these cases the status of the 
feudatories Is usuallv guaranteed bp Go\eru 
ment Tlie powe'rs of the Clilefs are regulated 
bp trtatN or custom, and range downwards to 
a more right to collect ri,\enue In a share of a 
\IIIage, without criminal or cUil jurisdiction, 
as In the ca«4> of the pittj Chiefs In the Malii ' 
Kantha and Ilcwa Kantha Agencies, 

TIic number of Indian States In the Bombay 
Presidency Is 151, svith an area of 28,039 square 
miles and population (1921) of 3,879,095 Tirey 
are dhided for administrative purposes Into 
the following Agencies Bclganra Agency,) 
Savant\-adi , BIJapur Agenej , Jath Dharwar 
Agency, Savanur Koira Agency, Cambay 
Kolaha Agency, Janjira Kolhapur Residency 
and Southern Maratha Country States Agency, 

9 States (Kolhapur with 9 feudatories), Jam- 
khandi, Kurundwad Senior, Kurundwad Junior, 
Jllraj Senior, Mlraj Junior, Mudhol, Ramdurg 
and Sangll) Mahl Kantha Agency 51 States 
(pnnclpal States Idar and Banta) Kasik Agenc> 
Surnana Poona Agenev, Bhor Kewa Kantha 
Agehci , 62 States (principal States Balasinor, I 
Baria, Clihota Udclpur, Lnnawada, Rajplpla 
and Sant) Satara Agency, Aundh and Phaltan 
Sholapur Agency, Akalkot Sukkur Agency ■ 
Khalipur Surat Agenej', 3 States CBansda 
Dharampnr and Sachin) and 14 Bang Chiefs 
Thana Agency, Jawhar The table below gives 
details of the area of the more Important ^ 
States — I 


State 

Aren ' 
in 1 
sq miles 

Popula- 

tion 

(In 1921) 

Approxl- 
1 mate 
Revenue 

Balasinor 

189 

' 44,030 

Rs 

2,54,244 

Bansda 

215 

40,125 

8.04,2C6 

Baria . 

813 

137,201 

12,69,936 

Bhor 

925 

130,420 

6,56,697 

Cambay 

350 

71,715 

9,78,794 

Chhota TJdepnr 

890 

123,702 

10,02,291 

Banta 

450 

23,023 

' 1 ,75,905 

Bharamnur 

704 

1 95,171 

10,90,998 

Idar . 

Janjira 

1 669 

' 226,351 

, 13,01,925 

377 

110,300 

8,83,836 

Jawhar 

310 

1 40,662 

' 8,12,208 

Klialrpur 

6,050 

193,152 

' 24,18,137 

Kollmpur 

3,217 , 

[ 838,726 

1,25,08,579 

Lnnawada 

388 

83,136 

5,30,003 

Mudhol 

368 

60,140 

j C,l3,0l5 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

108,425 

24,15,523 

Sachin 

49 

19,977 

' 3,97,012 

Sangll 

1,130 

221,821 

14,02,651 

SavantvadI 

925 

200,440 

0,83,21 3 

Sant . 

394 

70,957 

1 5,40,043 

( 


Bfjapnr Agency — ^Thls comprises the Satara 
Jnghir of Jath (980 8 square miles In 
aren) On the annexation of Satara, in 1819, 
Jatli and Baplilapnr like other Satara Jaghirs, 
hocainc feudatories of the British Go\ernnicnt 
Tile latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust tlio pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghlr 
and In consequence of numerous acts of oppres- 
sion on tlio part of the then ruler was 
compelled to assume direct management from 
1374 to 1885 The small estate of Baphlapur 
«illi an area of 96 8 square miles lapsed to 
the Jatli Jagliir on the demise of Its last ruler 
flanihai Salieb Baplile in Januarv 1917 The 
C'lilef of Jatli wlio belongs to the Mahratta 
caste, ranks as a first class Sardar The succes- 
sion follows tlio rule of primogeniture The 
present Chief Slelierban tljayaslnliarao Eamrao 
alian Bahasaheh Balle succeeded his father who 
died on August 14, 1928, and was Installed on 
January 12tn, 1929 He conducts the adminis- 
tration of the Jath State The gross revenue 
of tlie State is about 3 laklis chiefly derived 
from land revenue The Jath State pays to the 
British Government Rs 6,400 per annum In lieu 
of horse contingent and ^ 4,847 on account 
of SardeshmuMiI rights 

PcXdical Agent — V B, Mardhckar, 31 A , 
Collector of Bljapur 

Bharwar Agency — This comprises only the 
small State of Savanur The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mnhomedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzeb 
At the close of the lost Maratha War the Nawah 
of Savanur, whose conduct had been excep- 
tionally loyal, was confirmed In his possessions 
by the British Government The State pays no 
tribute The principal crops are jowarl and 
cotton The area is 70 square miles and popula- 
tion 10,830 The revenue is Ks 2,01,410-6-S 
The present chief Is Captain Meherban Kawab 
Abdul Majid Khan BUer Jang Bahadur, Kauab 
of Ss\anur 

Polilical Agent — J F B Hartshomo, ice 

Kaira Agency — This Includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhllvada Kingdom 
At the end of the thirteenth century It Is said to 
have been one of the richest towns In India 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also It 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce In 
Western India Factories were established 
there by the English and the Batch It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Cfiilefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat The present Kawab Is His Highness 
Mlrza Hussein Tawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najmnlsanl family of Persia, and 
was bom on the 18th May 1911 His father, 
the late Kawah Jaffar All Khan, died on 21st 
January 1915, leaving him a minor The 
State was under British administration up to 
December 1930 when the Nnwab was Installed 
on tlic gndi The State pa\s a tribute of 
Rs 21,924 to the British Government Wheat 
and cotton are the principal crops There la 
a broad gauge line from Cambay riu Petlad, 
connecting with the B B A C I Railway 
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Anand Cambay la a first class State liavlnR full 
jurisdiction Revenue Is about debt lakhs 
Tlio area of the State is 350 square inllcs, iKipula- 
tion, 71,715 

Political Agent K B Bbadrapur, ji a 

Kolaba Agency — This Agency Includes 
the State of Janjira In the Konkan, a countrj 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
Intersected by creeks and backwaters The 
ruling family Is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian In the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth conturv' The most noticeable point 
In Its history is the successful resistance that 
It alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from Interferlnc In the Internal administration 
of the State The chief Is a Sunni Mahomedan , 
by race a Sldi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
His Highness the Nawab Ho has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahomo- 
dan law and pays no tribute Till 1808 the 
State enjoyed singular independence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no interfer- 
ence whatever in its internal affairs About 
that year the mal administration of the chief 
especially in matters of police and criminal 
Justice, became flagrant, those branches pfadmi 
nistratlon wore In consequence taken out of his 
hands and vested temporarily In a Poll tlcahA gent 
The last ruler, H H Nawab Sldl Sir Ahmed 
Khan, 0 0 I B , died on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son Sldl Muhammad Khan 
born on the 7th March 1914 The area of the 
State is 377 square miles, and the poulatlon 
1,10,360 The average revenue is 8 lakhs 
Including that derived from a small depen’ 
dency named Jafferabad in the south of Kathia- 
war under the Kathiawar Agency 'JBe State 
maintains an irregular military force of 237 
The capital is Murud on the main land, the 
name of Janjira being retained by the Island 
fort opposite Tlie Chief la entitled to a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns In recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the war 
the last ruler’s salute was raised on the Isf 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 

Southern Maratha Country States — The 


permanent within the limits of his own State 
from the Ist January 1921 The State is now 
Under a minority administration with the 
minor No ivnb’s mother as Regent, assisted by 
a Dewnn appointed with the approval of 
'Government The present Dowan is Mr P R 
j Kapndla, D A , a retired Deputy Collector 

Kolhapur Afiency — Kolliapur Is n State 
ulth an area of 1,217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 9,")0,801 Subordinate to Koinapur 
are nine feudatories, of which the following 
tour arc important Vlshalgarh, Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), and Ichnlkaranjl The ruling house 
traces Its descent from a joungcr son of 
Shlvnjl, founder of the Alantha power The pre- 
1 valence of piracy from the Kolhapur port 
i of Malvan compelled the Bombay Gov- 
ernment to send cvpodltlons against Ko'- 
hnpur In 1705, and again in 1792, when 
the Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
[Sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta 
I bllshment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapui 
■ Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which. In 
return for the cession of ccrtalp ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks 0 ^ foreign powers, while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
! other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
I arbitration of the British Government The 
I principal articles of production are rice, joowar 
' and sugar cane and the manufactures are coarse 
I cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware Tile State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 092 The nine feudatorj 
estates are administered by their holders 
except in the case of four whose holders ore 
minors Kolhapur proper is divided Into seven 
pethas or talukas and three mahnls and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death The Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway passes through the State and Is connect- 
ed with Kolhapur City by a lino which is the 
property of the State 

Resident and Senior Political Agent for 
Kolhapur and the Southern Mahratta Country — 
Major L E Inng, c I E , M 0 

Agency consists of the following elcht States — 


Name of State 

Area in j 
square 
miles 

Population 

Tribute to 
British 
Government 

Average 

revenue 

1 

Sangli 

Mlraj (Senior) 

Miraj (Junior) 
Kurundwad (Senior) 

• 


1 

1,130 

342 

1901 

182i 

221,321 

82,680 

34,665 

38,700 


Rs 

14,02,664 
4,58 356 
3,61 704 
3,22,071 

Kurundwad (Junior) 
Jamkhaudi 

Mudhol 

Eamdurg 

• 

• 

114 

624 

308 

169 

84,288 

101,196 

60,140 

33,907 

20,616 

2,072 



Total 


3,032 

606,946 

1,87,754 

46,05,297 
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Mnhl Knnllia — llil'- prDU]) of Stitc- In'- t 
fotil nm of I 124 “qinrc mlli h niid t i»()huK- 
lion of 11 S'i3S itirliidlnp tlnf of l(Hr width is 
20J Till xiic Apt IK % consist s of the Stnic of Idnr 
nnd 'll 'mnllor blTlc-- Idnr itncrfi iiiort thnii 
li df the trrrlton It Ims nn nn n of l,Cfi9 rqnnro 
ndli s nnd nn ntoripo rcNcnni of nltoi t 14 InkUs 
Tile present llnlcr of Idnr 11 II AInhamjn 
Ulmntslnplijl Is n Knjpiit of tin Itntliod rhn 
He wns born in IHS') \ 1) nnd nsrended the 
pndl in 19J1 on the demist of His Intc lIlphncFP 
^Inltnmjn Sir Dowlntsinplijl Ills Hlplineps 
nccompnnied His Intt HIphnesp ]t fol Sir 
r)owlntsiin.hJl to 1 iirope when the Inttir went 
to nttend the Coronation of His llnjislt the 
Klnp Linrerorin lynidon nnd ntted ns IMpc to his 
Impt rinl ^Mnjesft nt (he Coronation Durbar held 
nt Delhi in 1911 lln Fubordiiintc rendntorj 
Inplrdnrs nrc dinlded into three dnsfcs 'J he 
JnL'irdnrs toinpnsed in the tlnsp of lllmjnts are 
endets of tin Ituliiip Houfc to whom gmids 
hnni Itcen mnde in mnlntinnnee or ns n Jlwnmk 
Those known ns Snrdnr Pnttawnts nro dgccen- 
dnnts of the militnrt lenders who nccompnnied 
, Annndslnph nnd llni SInpli, tin founder of the 
present Hnrw ir (h nnstt win n the) took iwsfcs. 
t-ion of the St \te in the first qnnrttr of the 
ciphtcenth ccntnr) nnd to whom pmnts of Innd 
were made b' Muluirijn Annndsingh in 1741 A D 
on condition of milttnrv sernicc In the ease of 
the Hhoomlns nrc Intlndtd all sulsordlimle 
leudntorit' who were in posseselon of their 
Patlns prior to the ad\cnt of the present "Mnntnr 
d\Tins(n The pattns thc\ hold were acquired 
b) their ancestor® b\ prnnt from the former Hno 
Hulers of the State Tlic JInlunrnja recehes 
Hs 52,427 annualh on account of Kldchdl nnd 
other ita] Hnk* from Ids subonlinntc Sardnrs 
the trlbutnr) talukns of the Jlnld Kantha 
Apence nnd others and pa)s Hs 30,340 as 
Ghnsdann to Gnck^^nr of Hnrodu through the 
British Gonernment Of the smaller States 
Vijan-nngnr nnd Danta nrc two States cnjo)lnp 
plenan jurisdictional powers 31ic names of 
their Odefs nrc lino Slirec Hamlrslnpliji nnd 
tlalnrnm Shrl Bliawanslnphjl IMillc 31 enjo) 
limited Jurltdictlon, the rcnmiiidcr arc estates 

Political Agem — Captain I AV Galbraith, 

MCI A 


Nosik Agency — Tills consists of one State, 
Surpana, lying In the north-west comer of the 
Nasik District Surpana has an nren of 300 
square miles and a jiopulatlon of 15,258 Tlic 
ruler of the State ( Jfrlitrbnn Pratipmo Sluinkar- 
mo Deshmukli ) died In June 1930 nnd the 
Goeemment of India sekctcil Meherban 
Veshwantrao Prataprao Deslimukh, the eldest 
of Ids sons, ns heir to the gndl on which he was 
Installed In January 1931 The retenue of the 
‘■tatc Is Es 73,432 

Bewn Kantha Agency — This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 005,099, comprises 01 States, of which Eaj 
plpla Is a first class State, 6 arc second class, 
one Is third class and the rest are either pett\ 
States or talukas Among those petty States 
are Sanjdl In the nortli, Bhadartn and Uraetn 
in the west, Jambhughoda m the south-east, and 
two groups of Mchwas The 26 Sankheda 


Alchwns petty estates lie on the right bank 
of the Narbada, while the 24 Pandu Mchwas 
petty estates Including Dodka, Anghad and 
Ilnikn, which together form the Dodka 
Mchwas are situated on the border of the 
Mnhl 


The following nro the Mntlstic? of area and 
population for the principal States — 


State 


Area In 
square 
miles 

Popu- 
lation 
. (1931 
Census) 

Balasinor 


180 

62,625 

Bari) a 


813 

169,429 

Clihota Udaipur 


800 

144,074 

Lunav ada 

' 

388 

95,013 

Narukot (Jambhughoda) 

143 

1 1,402 

Eajpipla 


1,617 

203,035 

Sunt 

Other Jurisdictional 
Civil Stations nnd 

States, 

Thann 

394 

83,638 

Circles 

I 

630 

140,702 


Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961) 
almost all the Eewa Kantha lands cTcert 
Champancr were under the government of the 
Bnrlyas, that is, Koliand Bhil chiefs In the 
eleventh, twelfth nnd thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Eajput or part Eajput blood, driven south 
and cast by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koll and BhIl 
leaders The first of the present States to bo 
established was the house of the Maharaja of 
Eajpipla, a Gohel Eajput 

Lunawado Is a State In the Eewa 
Kantha Politbnl Agency with an area of 388 
square mlirs nnd an nnnuni revenue of about 
Es 5,60,000 The Eulers of Liinnwndn belong 
to the liislorle Solanki cinn of Eaiputs elniming 
their descent from the famous bidhmj Tay’sinh 
of Anhilwad ( Gujerat) Besides having fine 
patches of pood agricultural land, the .State 
contains n consldcrnblc forest area viclding rich 
tlmljcr The State enjoys a hcrcditnrv snlutc 
of nine guns whereas His late Highness JInharana 
Shrl Sir Wakhntslnhjl, KCIE, used to enjoy 
a personal salute of 11 puns The population 

of the btnte is 05,013 according to 

(he census of 1931 Vlnhnrana Shrl 
Virblindmsinhjl, Enjaji Sdicb of Lunawndn 
has Iietn invested with full imwcrs on the gadi 
of his ancestor on 2nd October 1930 


Bajplpla — This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada It has an area of l,617i square 
miles The lands are rich and Very fertile and 
except a few forest-clad hills are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities In the 
south-east talukas The family of the Jfaharnja 
of Eajpipla, Captain H H Maharana Shri Sir 
Vijayslnhjl, KOSI, is said to derive its origin 
from a Eajput of the Gohel clan Cotton Is the 
most important crop in the State In the hills 
there arc valuable teak forests Tlie capital Is 
Eajpipla which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State 
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Satara Jahaglrs. — Under this licndlng nro grouped Uie following Slntea — 


State 

Area 1 

in sq 
miles 

Popu- 

lation 

Revenue 

in 

laklis 



1 

Rs 

Aundh 

BOl I 

04,500 

3 

Phnltan 

397 

43,280 

3 

Bhor 

925 

130,420 

5 

Akalkot 

498 

81,250 


Jath 

981 

82,064 

3l 


These were formerly feudatory to the flajn 'bf Satara In 1840 five of them, Including the 
Dnflapur Estate, which has since re\ertcd to the Jath State, were placed in relations with the 
Collector of Satara, and Akalkot w th the Collector of Sholapur Siibsequcntlj , the Jahngir of 
Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona and Jath to the Agency for the Southern 
iVtahratta Country States The latter has since been placed In relation with the Collector of 
Pljapur The ruling Chiefs arc as follows — 




Tribute to 

State 

Ruling Cliicfs 

British 


GovemmeTiT 

1 

Aundh • • 

Mcherban Bhavanrao Shrlnlvasrao alias Bala Saheb, Pant 

Rs 

• • • • 


Pratlnldhl 


Phaltan 

Captain filehcrban Mnlojlrao Mudhojlrao alias Nana Saheb 

9,000 


Naik Nlmbalkar 


Thor 

Meherban Raghnnathrao Sbankarrao alias Baba Sahb, Pant 

4,034 


Sachlv 

Akalkot 

Meherban Shrlmant Vijayasinh Fatehsinh Raje Bhonsle Raje 

14,692 


Sihnbof (minor) 

Jath 

Mcherban vljayaalnh Ramrao alias Baba Saheb Daphley i 

1 10,129 


Sawantwadl — This State has an area of 
9^6 square miles and population of 2,30,68) 
The average revenue is R-a 6,83,213 It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque Early Inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sKth cen- 
tury So late as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed The 
present Ruler is Captain His Highness Raje 
Badadur Shrlmant Khem Sawant aims Bapu 
Saheb Bhonsle, Sar Desal of Savantwadl Rice 
Is the principal crop of the State, and It Is 
rich in valuable teak The sturdy Marathns 
of the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply ranch of the Immigrant labour 
In the adjacent British districts The Capital 
is Sawantwadl, also called Sundar Wadi, or 
simply Wadi 

Sholapur Agency — This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the tableland 
of the Deccan It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of 92,052 In the 
latter part of the 17th Century, the Akalkot 
Territory which formerly formed part of the 
Ahmcdnagar and Bijapur Rlngdoms, was 
annexed by Emperor Aiurangzeb and bestowed 
on Baja Shahn ns a wedding present In the 
beginning of the 18th Century it was ^nted by 
the Raja of Satara in commemoration of the 
^ictorie3 achie\ed to Ranoji Lokhande of Porad 
who was adopted by the Raja as his own boy 
and named Eattesluh, tlie ancestor of the Raja 
of Akalkot During tlie Peshwas Government 
the grant was made a Military Saranjam subject 
to the supply of a contingent of horse whicli has 
been commuted by the British into a money 
payment After the annexation of Satara in 


1840, the Akalkot Raja become a Tahaglrdar of 
the British Government with full civil and 
criminal powers subject to a single proviso 
regarding the trial with permission of British 
subjects for capital offences 

Barla — ^The State has an area of 813 
square miles with a population of 137,291 and 
Is situated in the heart of the Panchmahals 
district The capital Devgad Barla is reached 
by the Sana State Rallw ay from Piplod station 
on the B B A C I Railw ay, at a distance 
of ten miles The average revenue of the State 
is about 10 lakhs The State enjovs plenary' 
powers The Ruler Major His Highness Maha- 
raol Shree Sir Ranjitslnhji.E o B I , is the direct 
descendant of the Great House of Kichhl 
Chowhan Raiputs who ruled ovorGujerat for 
244 years with their capital at Champanor 
with tlie proud title of Pavapatls. His familv 
bits the noblest historical traditions The State 
pays no tribute cither to the British Government 
or any other Indian State Ho enjoys a salute 
of eleven guns He served in irance and 
Flanders in the Great European War and in the 
Afghan War, 1919 

The Snkkur Agency — ^This consists of the 
Khalrpur State, a great alluvial plain In 
Sind It has an area of 6,050 square miles 
and a population of 2,27,168 The annual 
revenue hitherto lias been in the neighbourhood 
of 25 lakhs, but owing to agrlcultunil doprcsslon 
lias f illcn in 1931 to about 17 lakhs The 
present Cldef, H H Mir All Nawaz Klian, 
belongs to a Balocli family called Talpur 
Previous to the accession of tlds family on the 
fall of the KaUiora dynasty of Sind in 1783 
the history of Khalrpur belongs to the general 
history of Sind In that year Mir Fateh An 
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Klnii Tnlrur lUnI'eU np Hali or 

Uolcr rit bind , and Mib'frinrnllv hi' ncrhcir, 
'tlr Sjhnb Khan Tnlriir, fonndctl the Khnlrpur 
hnnrh of tho Talpur fnmlh In 1832 tho 
Indhidinlltj of th'' Khairpiir btatc, ns pcpanto 
from tho n'liT Talpnr ''fir' In find, avas rccopnl- 
•■od l)\ tho nrfthli Govrrnmont In n trc.atj 
under whldi th" n'o of tho riaor Indus nnd tho 
road' of ‘■Ind \voro 'ccnrral to tho Hrltl'h 'ni" 
rtilcf product' of 111" ‘'tato nrt oll'cod', phor, 
hMr« tniiacco, fulhr s earth, carbonate of fodn, 
rollon wool and prain TIic ninntifncfnrc' 
roinpti'o cotton fnbrir' nnd anrinns Kinds of 
rlharnaro nnd motil nork Tlicia. Is nn Indiis- 
Irial ••oh.wil at llio capital aahorc Incqiior work, 
carpHt*-, polttra, etc, arn produced Tlin I 
Ikallwaa from H>dcrabad to Ilohri runs through | 


tho whole length of tho Stale Tlio rule of tho 
Mlrs hns nil nlong licen patrlnrchnl until aery 
rcccnlla' when the present Itiiler, Mir All Kawaz 
Khan Inlpiir, nn oduented nnd enlightened prin- 
ce, fn 1027 turned anew leaf In the administra- 
tion of the State nnd replaced tho old ■ftazamt 
sjstcm ba n, Council of three members, ho being 
1110 President Tills Council aaas abolished In 
1031, nnd a Luropenn member of tho Indian 
Clall Soradco Is noavsolc minister to nisniphnces 
Tlic Stale supports a mllltnrj force of 211 
lnfnnlr> nnd 100 nrmed police It also had 
nn Imperial Service Camel nnd Baggage Corps 180 
strong, which scraed nt llio Iroiit, but this was 
disbanded In 1031 on account of flnnnclat 
stringency 

Poliheal Agent t Tho Collector of Sukknr. 


Sum! Affcncy — Tills Is a small group of three second class States under tho Political 
Agent, «nrn 


Slate 

1 Ilnling Chicfe 

1 

Area 

In sq 
miles 

Popula- 

tion 

(1021) 

Dharampur 

His Highness Jfaharann Shrl VlJayadcvJlMohandcvJl 

704 

05,171 

Bansda 

Maliarival Shrl Indra'Inhjl Pratnpslnhjl 

215 

40,125 

•^arbln 

His Highness Nawab SIdl Jfnhnmad Haider Mohamed 
i \ nkub Khan, Mnlmrlqud DauH Nasrat Jung Bahadur 

40 

10,077 


I 


TheJoIntrcacnucofthc'cStatcsIs Its 24.04,000 
Tribute Is paid to tho British Oovemment of 
Bs 0,154 There Is also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known ns the Dangs, 
which has an area of 653 square miles nnd a 
population of 24,570 and a revenue of 
B*. 24,711 The country Is divided Into 14 
Dangs or States of very unequal area, each 
under the purely nominal rule of a Dhll Chief 
with the title of Kajo, h'alk, Prndhan or Povar 

Thann Agency — ^Thls includes the Slate 
of Jawhar, In tho Thana District, on a platean 
above the Konknn plain It has an area of 
310 square miles nnd a population of 67,288 

UNDER THE GOVE 

Cooch Bchar — ^Thls State, which at one time 
Comprised almost the whole of the Northern 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now known 
as the Duars, is a low-Iylng plain In North Ben- 
gal It has an area of 1,318 square miles, a 
population of 6,90,860 and a revenue of over 43 
lakhs By tho demise of the late ruler 
His Highness Jfaliaraja Sir Jltcndra Narayan 
Bhnp Bahadur in December 1022 In England, 
Ids eldest son YnvaraJ Jagaddlpendra 
Narayan (born on December 16, 1016) succeed- 
ed to the gadl at the age of 7, which necessitat- 
ed a minority administration under the guid- 
ance of a Begent. His Highness the 3Iahara]n 
belongs to the Kshatrlya Varna of Kshatrlya 
origin The present Jfaharaja has three sisters 
lloharajkumar is Ila Devi (aetat 17), Avesha 
Devi (aetat 12) and Jlcnaka Devi (aetat 11) and 

7 


according to tho 1031 Censas and a gross 
revenue of Bs 0,03,001 Up to 1204, tho period 
of the first Sfahomedan Invasion of tho Dec 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varll, not a Koll 
chief The first Koll chief obtained his foot- 
ing In Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when ho asked for and received as much 
land ns the hide of a bull would cover The 
Koll chief cut a hide Into strips, and thus 
cncloKd the territory of tho State The present 
chief Is Baja Patangsha alias Yeshwantrao 
VIkramsha, who is a minor nnd hence the 
State under British administration 


INMENT OF BENGAL. 

one brother Malianijkumar Indrajit Narayan 
(aetat 13) Her Highness the Maharanl Sahlba 
of Cooch Bchar was appointed Begent under 
the wishes of the late Jfaharaja and adminis- 
ters tho State on behalf of her minor son with 
a Connell of Eegency, comprising three mem- 
bers at present, of which Her Highness Is 
tho President. Cooch Behar once formed 
part of the fameus kingdom of Kararup 
British connection with It began In 1772 when 
owing to Inroads of the Bhutlas, the asslstanee 
of the East India Company was Invoked The 
chief products of the State are rice, Jute, mustard 
seed and tobacco The capital Is Cooch Behar, 
which Is reached by the Cooch Bchar State 
Ballway, a branch of the Faftem Bangs 1 
8tnfe Ballway System 
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Tripura — This Stal<3 licj to Iho cast of tlio 
district of Tlppcra and consists larpclj of hills 
co^c^cd i\ith dense jungles It has an area 
of 4,116 square miles and a population of 382,210 
The ^e^onue^^om the State Is about 20 lakhs and 
from the Zemlndaries in British India is about 
13 lakhs The State enjo^s a Salute of 13 
guns The present Ruler is Jfahnrnja Sfanikja 
Bir Bikram KlshoreDeb Barman Bahadur, uho 
is a Kshatriya b> caste and comes of the Lunar 
race He was bom on 19th August 1908 and 
he Is entitled to a salute of 13 guns Ho suc- 
ceeded the late Mahamja Manlkya Birondra 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur on 13th August 
1023 The Mlltary prestige of Tripura dates 
back to the fifteenth century and a mj thlcal 
account of the State takes the history to an 
o^ en earher date Both as regards its consti- 
tution and its relations with the British Go\ ern- 
ment, the State differB alike from the large 
Hatlve States of India, and from those uhlch 
are classed as tnbutarj’ Besides being the 
Ruler of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
lauded property situated in tlic plains of the 
Districts of Tipperv, Noakhall and bj liiet lids 
estate co\ ers an area of 600 square milr<^ and is 
held to form Mith the State au indiMsiblc Riij 


Disputes ns to the right of succession linic 
occurred on the occasion of almost e\ erj lacancy 
in the gfirfi producing in times gone bj distur- 
bances and domestic wars, and exposing ilic 
inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis, mIio were always tailed in as 
auxiliaries by one or other of the contending 
parties The prlnclpies width goxem succes- 
sion to the State haxe rccentlj, liowexcr, been 
embodied in a iinnnd which was drawn up in 
1004 The clilef products of the State are rice, 
cotton, til, tea and forest produce of xarioiis 
kinds, the traflic being carried chlcn> bj water 
Tho3Iahnrajarcccl\cd full admlnistratlxc powers 
on 10th August 1027 His Highness married 
the sixth daughter of the late Jlnlinraja Sir 
Blmgabatl I’rasad Slnghji Saheb Bahadur, 
K 0 I E , K B F of Bnlammpur (Oudh; on the 
Kith January 1920 but on her death In 
Noxember, 1930 married the eldest daughter 
of H n Mahrudra Mahnrnja Sir J’ndvendm 
Slnghji Sahib Baliadur, k C i r ,of Vauna The 
State courts are authorised to inflict uipital 
piinislimcnt The lapltnl is Agarl-nln 

rohhcnl Irjenl — ^fagistratc and Colloctor of 
lippcra {Lt-t'du i > ) 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Goxemraent tlicro arc tlic Cliota 
Hogpur Feudatory States of Kharsawan and 
beraikela, and the Orissa Feudatory States, 24 in 
number The total area is 28,664 square miles, 
and the total population 46,43,430 The average 
revenue is Rs 1,01,28 237 The inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolarian or Dravldlan origin 
and their condition is still very primitive The 
Chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Baja’s family The State first 
came under the notice of the Britisli in 1793, 
wnen, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saralkcla 
were compelled to enter Into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels 
The Chief is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Government, but he has 
never had to pay tribute His present snnad 
was granted in 1919 JJe exorcises all admi- 
nistrative powers, exccutixo and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Polltital Agent 
and Commissioner, Orissa Feudatorv States 
Tlic Bengal Kngpur Bailwax rans through a 
part of the State. Tlie adjoining State of 
bcrnikela is hold by the older branch of the 
Porahat Raja’s family 

Orissa Feudatory States — ^This group 
of 24 dependent territories is situated between 
the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountalnona background of 
Orissa The names of the Individual States 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Majoirblianj, Nllgiri, 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, Athmalllk- 
Hindol, Harslnghpur, llaramha, Tiglrla, Khand 
para, Hayagarh, Ranpur, Daspallaand Baud 
To these there were added in 1906 the follow- 
ing States Bnmra, BalraUiol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kaliliaudl from the Central Provinces, 


, and Gnngpur and Bonul from tlio Cliota Kngpur 
States Tlio total population Is 3,807,172 
w 1th an average rc\ cniic of Rs 94,60,039 The 
Feudatorx States Imxo no connected 
or autlicntlc history Comprising the west- 
ern and lilllv portion of tlio province of 
Orissa they were nexer brought under the 
central govcniincnt, but from the onfllest 
time-, consisted of numerous petty principn 
litics which were more or less independent of 
one anotlicr Tlicv were first inhabited bv 
aboriginal races, who xvero divided into innu- 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or lieadman These earned on 
incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hnnd and with tlio wild beasts of the 
forests on the other In course of time tho'r 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and cstaDlished tlicmselves In their 
place Tradition relates liow these daring 
Interlojiers, most of wlion, wore Rajputs from 
the north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained bcliind to found kingdoms and d> 
nasties It was thus that Jal Singh beenmo 
ruler of Mnyurhlianj ox'or 1,300 years ago, and 
Was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second 
son seized Keonjhar The Cliiefs of Band 
and Daspalla are said to he descended from 
the same stock, and a Rajput origin is alM 
claimed hy the Rajas of Athmalllk, Narslngli 
pur, Pal Laliara, Talcher and Tiglrla Naya- 
garh, it is alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same family 
was tile ancestor of the present house of Khand 
para On tlie other hand, the cliiefs of a few 
States, suoli as Athgarh, Barnmba and Dlieu 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dl" 
tingulshcd scrvant-s of tlic ruling sovereigns oi 
Orissa Tile SUatc of Ranpur is believed to 
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be the most ancient, the list of Its chiefs 
co\crlng a period of o\er 3,000 jenrs It is 
noteworthy that this famllv Is of Khono 
origin, and fnmishes the onI> known Instance 
in which, amid many ^icissitudc8, the snpie 
macy of the original settlers has remained in 
tact The States aeknowledgcd the snrer 
ainty of the paramount power and uere under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders , but in otiier respects neitiiLt 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor tlielr successors, 
tile Mughals and Marathas, e\er Interbred! 
wltli their internal aduiinlstratlon All tlie | 
States lla^e annals of ttio d> nasties that hnac 
ruled over them , bub they are made up of 
most Part of legend and fiction and long gemo- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con | 
tafn acrj few features of general interest The ' 
British conquest of Oriosa from tlie Marathas ' 
which took place In 1803, was immedinteh 
followed by tlie submission of ten of the Trlbi' i 
tary States, the Chiefs of whicli nere the first | 
to enter Into treaty engagements I 

Tlie States hat e formed tne subject of frequent 1 
legislation of a special character They were 
taken o\er from the Maratlias In 1803 ulth the 
rest of Orissa, liut, as they had always been 
tributary states rather than regular districts of 


the native governments, thev aicrc exemptca 
from the operation of the general regulation 
system This was on the ground of expediency 
onh and it was held that there was nothing 
In the nature of British relations with the 
proprietors, that would preclude their being 
brouglit urtder the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
Britisli courts. If tliat should ever be found 
nd\l8ablc In 1882 it Mas held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
aftmiards accepted liy the Secretary of State 

Tlie staple crop In these States is rice The 
forests In tlicm Mere at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest consercanev was practlealh 
iinknoun The States ha\e formed the sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character 
The relations with the British Government 
are goeemed by sanads which, in the ca»e of 
Gangpur and Boiial, wore last revised In 1019, 
and in the case of theotb'rs In 191£> Tliei ' 
recite the rlglits, privileges, duties and obligations 
of the Clilcfs, providing for the settlement of 
boundary disputes, and indicating the nature 
and extent of tlie control of the Political Agent 
and Commissioner 

Pohtieal Aatnl and CommissioneT I’ G 
Tallents, o i e , T c s 
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Tliree States Bampur, Tehrl and Benares 
are Included under this Government — 


1 

state 

Area 

Sq Miles 

Popu- 
lation , 

Bevenue 
In lakhs 
of Bujiees 

Bampur 

' 892 

453,007 

63 

Tehrl (Garhwal 

4,500 

318,482 

18 

Benares 

1 875 

j 302,735 

' 24 

1 


1 

Rampnr State — The State of Bampur pas 
^ founded by Kawab Sayed All Mohammad Khan 
, Bahadur in the middle of the 18th centurv and 
his dominions Included a considerable portion 
of what is now known as Bohilkhanu The 
\ founder belonged to the famous Sayeds of the 
P Bareha clans in the Muzaffamagar district and 
^ was a statesman of remarkable ability He 
y rendered invaluable services to the Moghal 

Emperor who recognised him ns Buler of 
P Bohllkhand 

e Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in size 
during the reign of his son Kaw ab Sayed Faizulla 

> Khan Bahadur The Prorlnce of Bohllkhand 
had now passed into tlie hands of the Fast 

> India Companr Kawab Saved Fairnlla Khan 
i‘ Bahadur was most lo^aI and true to the 
■' Brlflsli Go\emment to wliom he always looked 
if 


up for help during those unsettled days and ho 
gaae tangible proof of his loyalty wlien during 
the war against France he offered all his cavalrv 
2,000 strong to the British Government in 1878 
and received the following message of thanks 
from the then Governor-General — 

" That In his own name ns well as that of the 
Board, he returned him the warmest thanks for 
this instance of his faithful attachment to the 
Company and the " English Nation ” 

Anotlier opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Bampur to evince his steadfast loyalty and devo 
tlon to tlie Imperial Cause on tlic outbreak of the 
Mutiny of 1857 HJs Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Yusuf AH Khan Bahadur occupied the 
llusnad of Bampur in those days From the 
very start till peace was re established in the 
country, ho was lavish in his expenditure of 
men and money on tlie side of the British Goa - 
emment ho fought their battles, saxed the llaes 
of many Europeans whom he proxlded witii 
money and other means of comfort and had 
so much established his reputitlon as a good 
adminirtrator that he was placed In charge of 
the Moradabad district These signal services 
were recognised by^ tiie Government by the 
grant of an lilaqa besides other marks of 
distinction 

The reign of His Bate Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed dfohammad ’ Aii Klian Bahadur 

stood out unique ways Bampw 

made great st. amim rce a ml li 

fact m even took 

interest in Ed' on 
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buto handBome donations but made annual 
grants to the various educational Institutions 
He was no 'whlt behind hla compatriots In his 
loyalty to the British Goremment The 
Great War of 1914 found him foremost In 
offering his personal services and all the re- 
sources of the State — ^mcn, monev and material — 
to the British Government ITie 1st Bampur 
Infantry was sent to East Africa and returned 
home after nearly four years’ service and won 
the favourable remarks of high British Officers 
Besides the evpendltnre lnvol\ed In this His 
Highness also participated In the Scheme 
of tlie Hospltalslilp “ Loyalty ” and con- 
tributed one lakh of rupees towards the cost 
and unkeep of it His other contributions to 
tlie various funds amounted to o\er lialf a lakli 
of rupees and he also subscribed Es 7,00,000 
tn the two War Loans At the time of the 
Afghan War 1919 the I 8 Lancers and tlie 
Imperial Service Infantry were sent on garrison 
duty in British India 

The Present Bnler His Highness Nawab Sayed 
Baza All Khan Bahadur succeeded his lather 
on 20th Jtme 1930 His Highness was bom on 
17th November 1906 and was educated at the 
Eajkumar College. Eajkot He la an enlight- 
ened ruler and takes very keen Interest In the 
administration of the State 


Since his accession to the masnad. His 
Highness lias mtroduced reforms in Judicial, 
Police and Army Departments and during the 
short period that the reins of the State have 
been m hla hands he has overhauled and re- 
organised, the whole administration His 
Hl^ness is also greatly interested In education, 
commerce and industry and has taken practical 
steps to Improve them The welfare of his 
subjects and their advancement in every walk 
of life is the cherl^ed desire of His Hi^ness 

Hla Highness has one son, Sahebzada Sayed 
Hnrtaza All Khan Bahadm-, who Is the Heir 
Apparent 

Tlie permanent salute of the State Is 16 guns 
and the annual Income over fifty lakhs of rupees. 

Tehrl State (or Tehrl-Qarhwal) — This 
State lies entirely In the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from aloftv series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are In It The early history 
to the State is that of Qarhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty Pradyumna Shah, the last 
Baja of the whole territory, was killed in battle 
fighting against the Gurkhas, but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1816, his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehrl 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government He died in 1869 
The present Baja la Captain H H Narendra 
Shah, 0 S 1 The principal products are rice and 
vheat grown on terraces on the hill sides The 
State forests are very valuable and there is 


considerable export of timber Tlie Baja has lull 
powers within the State The strength of the 
State forces la 330 The capital is Tehrl, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagor, 8,000 
feet above the sea-level 


Agent to the Governor-General ’ The Qovemoi 
of the U P of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares — ^The kingdom of Benares under Its 
nindn EulorB existed from time immemorial and 
finds mention In Hindu and Buddhist Utemture 
In the 12th century’ it was conquered by Shaliab- 
nd-dln Ghori and formed a separate province 
of the Mohammedan Empire In the 18th 
century when the powers of Moghal Emperors 
declined after the death of Aurangzlb, Baja 
khinsa Bam, an enterprising zamlndar of Ganga- 
pur (Benares District), founded the State of 
Benares and obtained a sanad from the Em- 
peror Mohammad Shah of Delhi In the name of his 
son Baja Balwant Singh n 1738 Baja Mansa 
Bam died in 1740 and his son Balwant Singh be- 
came the virtual ruler During the next 30 years 
attempts wore unsuccessfully made by Safdar 
Jong and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh 
to destroy the independence of the Baja and the 
Fort of Bamnagar was built on the bank of the 
Ganges opposite the Benares city Baja Balwant 
Sin^di died in 1770 and was succeeded by his son 
Cliet Singh He was expelled by Warren Has 
tings. Balwant Singh's daugliter’s son Mahlp 
Namin Singh was placed on the gadt The 
latter proved an Imbecile and there was mal- 
administration uhich led to an Agreement In 
1794 by uhleh the lands, hold by the Baja In hla 
own right which was granted to him by the 
British Government, were separated from the 
rest of the province The direct control of the 
latter was assumed by the Government and an 
annual Income of one lakh of rupees was assured 
to the Baja while the former constituted the 
Domains Within the DomoloB the Baja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a British District There was thus constituted 
what for over a century was known as the Family 
Domnins of the Maharaja of Benares On the 
Ist of April 1911 the major portion of these 
Domains became a State consisting of the par 
gonoBof Bhadohland Chakia (orKera Mangraui) 
The town of Bamnagar and Its neighbouring 
villages were ceded by the British Government to 
the Maharaja in 1918 and became part of the 
State The Maharaja’s powers are those of a 
ruling Chief, subject to certain conditions, of 
which the most important are the maintenance 
of all rights acquired under laws in force prior 
to the transfer, the reservation to Government 
of the control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
of plenary criminal jurisdiction within the State 
over servants of the British Government and 
European British subjects, and of a right of 
control in certain matt^ connected with excise 
The present ruler Is Lieut -Colonel H H Maha 
raja Sir Brabhu Narain Sigh Bahadur, Q OA 1 
U 0 1 E , U, p , who was bom in 1866 and sue 
ceeded to the State in 1889 He la entitled to 
a salute of 16 guns and Is a Hon Lieut -Colonel 
in the Indian Army His Heir Apparent le 
Maharaj Kumar Adltya Narain Singh Bahadur 
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PUNJAB STATES 


rh re an. IT ilr^ of di" rniijTli «hli Ii Miin 
I*'J1 li3\i, fn-on in din’d iv)l|tiial nhtlon with 
ilio Oo'cmmrnt of India tlirouch (lie llon'ble 


111' V!iiii to till fIo\ I rnor General, 
bt ilci, «lio rcildes at Lahore 
Tlie following arc details — • 
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Personal salute raised to 13 guns 


Bnhnunlpur — A Nathe State In direct poll* 
tical relationship trltli the Govemmentof India 
through the Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, Punjab States Agency Bahawalptrr la situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Ilajputana, Latitude 
27*41'to30°22' 15". long 70* 47' to 74* 1' 
and bounded on the N’orth-East by the District 
of Perozepur, on the Last and South by the 
Itajpntana States of Bfhancr and Talsalmcro , on 
the Soulh-'llcst bj Sind, on the North-’lVcst bj 
the Indus and Sutlej rhers Area, 16,000 
square miles 

Tills State Is about 300 miles In length and 
about GO miles wide, Is divided lengthwise Into 
three great strips Of these, the first la a part 
of the Great Indian Desert, the central track 
which Ls as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab, lias however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the act work of Sutlej 
^ alley Canals constructed recently, and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract In the river valley 
Is called the Sind The State Is a partner In the 
great Sutlej Valley Project which Is now nearing 
completion The scheme embodies four colossal 
weirs and a net work of canals Unit arc gra- 
dually but snrely converting the arid and bleak 
desert of Chollstan Into a valley of smiling flelds 
and rich gardens It has been estimated that 
the perennial and non-pcrcnnlal areas to bo 
hrou^t under cultivation by the Project would 
cover 14 04 and 25 82 lakli acres of land respec- 
tively The ruling family Is descended from 
the Ahbasside Khalifas of Baghdad The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed Inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Lmpire In the Treaty of Lahore In 1809 
Kanjlt Singh was confined to the right bank 
of the Sutlej 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Banjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus ft 


secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own tcrrltorlfs and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the liands of the British authorities 
The present niler Is Bukn-ud-Daula, Nusrat- 
Jang, Sfuklilis ud-DnuIa, Hafiz ul-Mulkli, His 
nigimes-s Captain Nawab Sir Sadlq Muhammad 
Khan Abbasl V, OOIE, KOVO, KCIE, who 
was born In 1904 and succeeded In 1907 
During Ills minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Ecgency which ceased to exist In 
March 1924, when His HIgliness the Nawab was 
Invested with full power His Highness Is now 
assisted In the administration of his State by a 
Chief SUnlster, Izzat Nlshan, Imad-ul-Miilk, 
Ralsul-Wozra Khan Bahadur jfr Nabl Buksh 
Muhammad Husain, ir A , ll b ,k 0 a 0 , bo 0 s , 
a Public Works and Bevenue Minister, Mr J 
A Mnekeown, l 0 8 , and a Home and MUItarj 
Secretary, Major Mnqbool Hasan Kurelshy, Jr A , 
LI/B, oAo.ono 

The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet The 
Lahorc-Karachl branch of the North Western 
State Ballway passes tluough the State The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
Infantry, In addition to other troops The 
capital Is Bahawalpur, a walled town built lnl716 

Income from all sources over 70 lakhs Lan- 
guages spoken Multanl or Western Punjabi 
(Jatld), and Marwarl. 

Agent to the Govemor-Oeneral, Punjab Statee — 
Hr J A. 0 Fitzpatrick, B A , bl b , 0 1 e , 

OBE, I OB 

Chamba — ^Thls State !• osed on the 
west and north by vcast and 

south by the British <1 “wa and 
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Qurdnspur, and It is sliut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges Tl>o wliole countrj 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort oi 
sportsmen It possesses a remarkable series 
of copper plate inscriptions from whlcli its 
chronicle ha\e been complied 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansl Uajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modem Bamaur, Clmmba was ex- 
tended by Mem Varma (08P) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil V arma about 020 Tlic 
State maintained its independence, until tlic 
Jloghal conquest of India 

Under the Moghuls it became tributarj to the 
empire, but its internal administration wa"' 
not Interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from SIkli aggression I'he State 
first came under British Influence in 1840 
The part, west of the Kavl, was at first handed 
over to Eashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed ns they now 
stand, and It was declared independent of 
Kashmir The present chief is H H Baja 
Kam Singh, who was bom In 1890, and 
succeeded in 1919 The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government In 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked The prmoipal road to Qrambn 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the Korth 
Western Eallway Clmmba town, on the right 
bank of the Uavl, contains a number of inter 
estlng temples, of which that of Lakshml 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous 

Faridkot — The raling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sldhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulklan houses Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony 

The present Bullng Prince, Farzand-I-Saadat 
Nlslian Hazarat-l-Kalsar-l-Hind Brar Bans Baja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur was bom in 1916 and 
succeeded his father in 1919 Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b a , 
and four members The State has an area of 
048 square miles with a population of 160,001 
and lias an annual income of 18 lakhs The 
Buler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns and 
a visit and return visit from the Viceroy The 
State Forces consist of State Sappers and 
Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 

Jlnd — Jlnd is one of the three Phulklan 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha) 
Its area Is 1,208 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 3,24,070 souls and an Income of 25 lakhs 

The history of Jind ns a separate State dates 
from 1703, when Baja Qajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Banjit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phul, eslabllshed his 


principality Ho was succeeded b\ Baja Bhng 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Ijikc in 1805 
Ills grandson Baja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collatcril Baja Sarup Singh 
in 1837 In the crisis of 1857 Baja Sarup Singh 
rendered %aluable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, knowTi as DadrI territory He 
was succeeded by his son Jfnharaja Baghbir 
Singh, who gave help to tlic British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afglian War (1878) I lie present 
ruler Mnliaraja Banblr Slngli was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested witli full jiowcrs 
in 1899 The State rendered exemplars 
services in the Groat European AVnr It sup 
plied 8,073 men to the Indian Armj and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled tlie strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantrv The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 laklis, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan 

His Highness enjojs a salute of 15 guns 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected bj a 
State Bailwav with the Nortli-Wcstem Ballwaj 
The principal executive Officer of tlie State is 
called Chief Minister 

Hitler — Colonoi His Highness Farzand-l- 
Diiband Basikh-ul-Itikad, Daulat-i-Inglisliia 
Baja-l-EaJgan Maliaraja Sir Banbir Singh 
Bajendra Bahadur, o o i E , K 0 9 I , etc 

Kapurthnla — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territorv in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab The ancestors of tlie 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time iield possessions 
both in the Cls and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab In the latter lies the village of Alilu 
whence the famil> springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Alilnwalia Wlicn the Jul 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1840, the estates north 
of the Sutlej wore maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Buler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for mllltniv 
service engagements by which he had previouslv 
been bound to Maharaja Banjit Singh, of 
Lahore This annual tribute of Bs 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in (1924) in recognition of thesplendid 
w nr record and uniformly eflloient administration 
of the State The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghlr in perpe 
tulty, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharajas grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which jleid a 
large annual Income equal to those of Kapurtlrila 
State The present Kuler’s titles are Col H 
H Farzaud-I-Dllband Baslkhul-ltikad Daulat- 
I-Inglishia Bnja-I-Bajagan Maharaja Jagnfjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, G o s i , 
(1911), G 0 I E , (1918), G B B , (1927), who was , 
bom on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his * 
father His Highness the late Baja-l-Bajgnn 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877 Ho was 
granted tlie title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911 His salute was raised 
to 16 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel | 
of the 46th Battravs Sikhs Tlie Ifaharaja ; 
received the Grand Cross of tlie Legion ; 
d’Honneur from tlie Frencli Government in I 
‘ 1924, and possesses nbo the Grand Cross of tn'^ 
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Ordrr of Cirlo-5 3r(i, of Spiln, Grand (ro'sof 
tlir Ordrr of tlir “^Hr of Konmanla, Grand 
I ro'-' of tO'’ Order ''r<’nr!''k of Abv^inla, Grand 
( ordon of file Order of tlic >ilc of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of ''loroieo. Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tnnl=, Grand Grose of the Order 
of ciilli, Gr ind Gro=^ of tlie Order of the Sun of 
rcni Grand Cro e of tlie Order of Cuba , repre- 
f> nted Indian Prince-, and India on the League 
of >ntion8 In 1027 and 1020, celebrated 

the Golden JiiMlec of liL reign In December 
1027 nith great cc'at, Tihcn Their Excellencies 
fhcMceroa ami I id> InUn, the Commander- 
in Chirfln India ind Ladv lilrdarood, Goaernor 
of the Pun) lb ami laada Failev, Their Highnesses 
the aiaharajas of Jammu and Kashmir, Bikaner 
Patiala, Tamnagar, Alrvar, Bharatpur, Kajplpla, 
Mandi, the ^ar-all5 of Paianpur, Jlalerkotla, 
Lohani and the Laja of Kaisia n ere present, 
bc'ldes a verv large and dl'-tingulshed gathering 
of Enropean and Indian gnc'ts 

The rulcr= of Kapurthala arc Hajput Sikh, 
and claim descf nt from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jal'almer Onla a small proportion of the 
population tioaveair are Sikhs, the majorlta 
lining JIaliomedaas The chief crops arervheat, 
gram nalre eottoii and sugarcane The town 
of SnUanpur in this btate Is famous for hand 
Iirinfrd cIoth« Phagaara is another important 
toMTi in tile State and Is \-erv prosperous on 
arcount of Its gri'n markets and factoncs for 
miDufacturo of agricultural Implements, and 
metallic utcndl' of household use The situation 
of this toim on the main ralltrav line and the 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
its importance still greater and this K the chief 
commercial town in the State The main line 
of the Xorth Western Rallwaa passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
nins parallel to it A branch railway from 
Jullundiir Cits to Ferozepur passes through 
►be capital tbc Imperial Service and local 
troops of tne State have been re-organlzed and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces The State Troops, tbe strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearlv 2,000, served the Empire In that crisis 
In East Africa, ^Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier Primary education Is free 
throughout the State, and It spends a large 
proportion of its re\enncs on its Education 
Department Tlie State also possesses a 
Legislatisc A'semblj which was created b\ the 
present Diharaja on the occasion of the Sn^er 
Tubilec of Ills reign In 1016 The capital Is 
Kapurthala whieh has been embellished by the 
present Jfaharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauts and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utllltv The town boasts modem 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc 


(Kawnlis) of Malcrkoth arc of “ Kurd ”, 
desrent who came orlglnnllv from the Pro\inccof 
• Sherwan "and settled in the town of “Slierwan” 
north of Pero'a, and after settling for a time In 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Haler, the old capital of the 
Slate In 1442 Originally they held ixisltions 
of trust nnder the Lodhl and iloghal Emperors 
Ah the Moghul Empire began to sink Into 
dccav they gradually became Independent Tbej 
were in constant feuds with the newjj created 
adjacent Sikh States After the xiclory 
of Jgiswarl, gained by the British oxer Sindhia 
I in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
I in 1805, when the Kawab of Jlalerkotla Joined 
I the British Armj, the British Qouemmont 
' succeeded to the power of the Mabrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna 
The State entered Into political relations with 
the British Government In 1809 The present 
Ruler Is Et -Col His Highness Kawab Sir 
Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, KCSI, KOIE, 
who was bom in 1881 and succeeded In 1908 He 
was created Hony Major m the Indian Arrnj 
In Juno 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt - 
Col in December 1919 


The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppj, 
.tnPeed, mustard, ajwain, methl, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and ail sorts of grains 


The State maintains Sappers, Infantrj , 
Ca\a'rv and Artillcn The capital is Malcr- 
kotln The population of the town Is 30,000 
Annual revenue of the State Is about 10 lakhs 


Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area 
Its area Is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
31°-23' Kortii Tnt , and 76°-22' East Long , 
and Is bounded on tne cast by Knlu , on the 
south by Snket and on the north and west 
by Kangra It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which flnallv resulted in 
Its entering into a treaty with the Bntlsh in 
1846 A D 


The present Bultr, Lieutenant His Highness 
Raja Sir Joglndar ben Bahadur, K r fe l 
assumed lull powers In February 1025 
His Highness married the only daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Knpurthala 

Olic work of the Maud! Hj dro-LIeclrie Projci I 
Is in prograni This IToJoet when fliiEhed will 
supply electric i>ower to lu-ictitalK the ^sholc of 
the Punjab and wiU materiallv help in develop- 
ing local Industries It is cipected that the first 
stage of the scheme would be completed during 


Poinvai Officer The Hon’ble Agent to the ' ^932 
Governor-General, Punjab States, I-ahorc • ti,^ p^jn^ipal crops arc nee, maize, wheat 

' and millet About three fifths of the State 


Malerkotia —Tills Slate consists of a , are occupied by forests and grazing lands 
level sandy plain iinbrol cn bv a lull or slmm, | It Is rich in minerals The capital Is Ifandl 
bomided bj tlie district of ludhiaua on tin | founded In 1527 which contains several 
north by Patiala territory on the east and south | temples and plares of interest and Is one 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and i of the chief mirts for commerce with Ladlialli 
Xabha territories on the west The Eulm ' and Yarkaud 
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Nabha — Nabha ■which became a eeparato 
State in 1763 is one ot the 3 Phulkinn States 
— ^Nabha, Patiala and Jlnd — and though second 
In point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch It conslslB of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nrzamals of Phul 
and Amloh, the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Unjputana, 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory ns a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Bulcrs of 
Nabha The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs The State, maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry imder the Indian State Forces Scheme 
consisting of 4B0 For the preservation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
over 400 men. 


The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N W Railway and 
the B B <fc C 1 crosses the Ntzamai of Bawat 
A portion of the State is Irrigated by 
the Sirhlnd Canal Tlie croi)s of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markete and Banks near the 
prmcipal railway station within the State 
territory The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabrl 
cated oases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar As a result, the 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, who was born in 
1883 and succeeded his father In 1911 entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Go-vem- 
ment of India In consequence of repeated 
breaches of tlie agreement by tbo Maharaja, 
ho was In February 1928 deprived of the title 
of Steharaja and of all rights and privileges -per- 
taining thereto, and his eldest son, Partab 
Singh, was recognired as Maharaja In his stead 


Patiala — ^Thls is the largest of the Phul- 
klan States, and the premier State In the Punjab 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single ■vUlages belonging 
to other States and British districts It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwai 
States Area 6,932 square miles Population 
10,25,620 Gross Income Rs one crore and 
thlrty-flve lakhs Its history ns a separate State 
begins In 1762 The present Ruler, Uentenant 
General His Highness Farzand-l-Khas Danlati 
Tuglishla Mansur-uI-Zaman Amir-ui-Umra Maha 
rnja DlilraJ Itaj RaJc8h\\ar,8rlMaharnja-i-Rnjgan 


I Sir Bhuplndra Singh Mohlndor Bahadur, Yndu 
■Vansliavalans Bhatil Kul Bhushan, oosi, 
GorE,oovo,GBE,ADO, Was bom in 1891, 
succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
government in 1900 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at ■present 
porsonalsalnteof 19 guns and ho and his sue 
ecssors the distinction of exemption from pre 
scntlng Nazar to the Viceroy In Durbar in 
perpetuity The principal crops arc grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapesecd, cotton and 
tobacco A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries It possesses valuable forests 
The State is rich In antiquities, especially at 
Plnjaur, Snnam, Sirhlnd, Bhatinda, Namaul, 
etc One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway lino comprising two 
Sections — from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Shhlnd to Rnpar — ^have been constructed by 
the State at its o-wn cost Tlie North-Western 
Railway, the E I Railway, the B B A 0 I 
Railway and tlie J B Itnllway traverse the 
State His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which Imparts free education to all studente 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1800, it has render- 
ed help to the British Government on all 
critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh War, 
Mutiny 011867, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah 
and N W. F campaign of 1897 On the out- 
break of the European War HJs Highness placed 
the entire resources of hi« State at the disposal 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor and offered his 
personal services The entire Imperial Service 
Contingent was on active service throughout 
the period of the War and served on 
various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopota- 
mia and Palestine, vrinnlng numerous distinc- 
tions Two mule and one camel corps were 
raised and placed at the service of the British 
Government for the period of the War, and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 recnilts for ^ 
the British Indian Army and maintaining the 
State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strengtli, contributed substantially in money 
and material Again in 1019 on the outbreak of 
hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness serv'cd 
personally on the Frontier on the Staff of the 
General Officer Commanding and the Imperial 
Service Contingent saw active ser-vlco towards 
Kohat and Quetta fronts For his services on the 
N W Frontier His Highness was mentioned 
in despatches 

His Highness -was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes oj 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay In Europe His Highness paid -visits to ah 
the different and principal fronts in Belginui. 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv 
ed the foUo-wing decorations from the aided I 
Sovereigns and Go-vemments — (a) Grand Cordon j 
of the Order dc Leopold, (b) Grand CrMS of ^ 
the Legion of Honour, Franco, and (c) OraUP i 
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States ■which they claim to bo tlie richest in the 
world The Mawson area in the Southern 
States is also rich in lead Lignite and Iron 
ore of a low grade arc found in many places, 
I/ashlo, tho headquarters of llic Nortlurn Shan 
States District, is tlic terminus oftheMjoh- 
aung-Lashio Branch of the Burma UailuayB 
(178 miles) and is also connected ultli Mandalay 
by a cart road 

The Burma Corporation’s narrow gauge 
private railway track 40 miles long connects 
their Bawdwln mine witn the Burma Ralluajs 
system at Namyao 

The Southern Shan States are served by tho 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to Echo 
(87 miles) which has reccntlv been extended 
to Taynwin the Ynwnghwe plain 
Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected is 1th Thazi by a \s ell- 
graded motor road The States vary much 
in size and importance The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 208,761 The smallest State is 
Bamtok svith an area of 14 square miles and 
population 880 

Hslpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,410 la the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Bs 10,62,418 

The Sawbwag of Kengtiing, Hslpaw and 
Yawnghwe and Uongnal have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number 

Administration 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it Is in accordance with Justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force in tlie rest of British India The 
customary law may be modified by the 
(Jovemor who has also power to appoint 
ofiicers to take part In the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such ofiicers The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modlfloatlons which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
olidl Justice have more or less maintained the 
semi independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma 
In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
he Chiefs of tho Northern and Southern Shan 
S tates have agreed to federalise the depart 
m ents of Government In which they had been 
previously iargelv deoeudent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated In the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
tlielr onn ofilcials and control their own 


subjects under tlie advice of the Suporln 
tondonts But the Federation is responsible 
for tlic ccnfrallsed Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, lorests, Bdueatlon, Agriculture 
and to n sinnil extent Police In place of (he 
Individual tribute formcrlv paid by tlicra the 
Chiefs contribute to the federation a proper 
tlon of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to tho expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on tho heads of administration now centralised 
while tho Provincial Government surrenders to 
tho Federation all provincial revenue prevlouslv 
derived from the States and makes an annual 
contribution to enable it to maintain its 
services at the same degree of efilclencj 
formerly enjoyed Tho lederatlon on the 
other hand pavs a fixed proportion of it* 
revenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of tho individual contributions of the 
Chiefs Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of tho Burma Government, is self 
oontalncd and responsible for its own progres” 
Tho Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters tlirongh a Council of ChlefJ 
consisting of all Chiefs of tho rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs Tlie Supoilntendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to Whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex-officio 
members of the Council The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922 The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by Hl» 
Excellency tho Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, G 0 I E K 0 s I ,i o,s,, in March 1923 


Karenni 


I This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others It has a total arei 
' of 8,015 square miles and a population of 37,054 
' It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
' States between Slam and the Brltisli district of | 
Toungoo The largest State is Kantamwndi | 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a j 
population of 36,621 and a revenue of nearlv , 
li lakhs of rupees Afore than half of the [ 
inhabitants arc Red Karens An Assistant i 
Political Officer is posted at Lolkaw subject 
to the supervision of the Su'perlntendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practIM 
much the same control over the Chiefs as 1* 
exercised In the Shan States though nomlnallj' 
they are more Independent than their Shan 
neighbours Mineral and forest rights however 
ir Karenni belong to the Chiefs and notto tW 
Government In the post substantial contrlbu 
tlons from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medlrwi 
service The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join tlie Shan 
States Federation though verv considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so 


The prinolpal wealth of the country used f c 
be in its teak timber and a large alien popm® 
tlon was at one time supported by the timber 
trade This has largely declined in the 
few years and imless the Chiefs are prepared w 
deny themselves and close their forests they win 
soon disappear 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur — The onij State of Importance, 
under tne Government of Assam, la Manipur 
which has an area of 8,020 square miles and 
apopulatlonof 4,45,000 (1931 Census), of which 
about 58 percent ate Illndus and 35 percent 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 
greattract of mountainous country, anda valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 mUcs wide, whJen 
Is shut In on esery side The State adopted 
Hinduism In the early eighteenth century, In 
the reign of Pamheiba or Gharib Hawaz, who 
subsequently made several Invasions Into 
Burma On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance vlth the British 
In 1782 The Burmese again Invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1820 Manipur was declared 
independent The chief event in Its subsequent 
lilstory n as the Intervention of the British In 
1391 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
filngh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort w hich accompanied him From 1861 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H H 
Chura Cliand Singh The Baja was Invested 
with ruling powers In 1907 and formally Installed 
on the gadi In 1908 For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of JIaharaJa was 


(Conferred on him He is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns 

The administration of the State Is now con- 
ducted by H H the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who 
is a member of the Indian Civil Service, his 
services being lent to the State by the Assam 
Government three ordinary and three additional 
members, who are all Manipurls The staple 
crop of the country Is rice Forests of various 
kinds cover the great part of the mountain 
ranges 

Kbasi States — These petty chlefships, 
25 In number, with a total area of about 
5,G0O square miles and a population of 
1,80,000, are Included under the Government 
of Aasam Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government 
The two largest are IvhyTim and Mylllcm and 
the smallest is Nongllwai, which has a popula- 
tion of only 213 Most of them are rulrd bv 
a Chief of Slcm The Slcmshlp usually 
remains In one family The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
In recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis The constitution of 
a Khasl State has always been of a very demo 
cratic character, a Slom eaerclslng but little 
control over his people 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


The Central Provinces Include fifteen States 
in political relation with the Government with 
an area of 31,080 square miles and a population 
of 2,477,832, according to the Census of 1931 
One of the States Makral, adjoins the Hoshang- 
abad District , the remainder are scattered round 
the Chhattlsgarh Dlvldon to the different r 
districts of which the majority of tiiera were , 
formerly attached Their relations with the I 
Government arocontrolledbv a Political Agent I 
The States vary greatly in size and Importance, 
Sakti, the smallest, having an area of 1 18 square | 
miles and Bastar, the largest, an area of 13,062 [ 
square miles Tlicv arc administered bv here- i 
ditiiry chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyaltv | 
and good government set forth in Sanads and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are noinlnallv free I 
from direct interference save In the case of I 
sentences of death m the ea'c of all Chiefs and 
sentences of over 7 V cars inipri-oninent. In fin 
t Kc of all Chiefs but two, whhh require con 
flnnatlon of His Lvccllcncy the Governor and 
(ho Political Agent rcspcctivelv But ns a fact, j 
the Government luis cxercis d a verv large i 
amount of control owing mainly to the , 
frequency with whlcli the States Iiave been ’ 
taken undir direct management, bt cause oi I 
either the mlnorltv or tlie maladralnLtratlon of 
the Chiefs 


llic Slates pay a tribute to Go'crnmrnt 
which amounts In the aggregate to about 2} 
lakhs 

Statistics relating to tlic clilcf States art 
contained In the following table — 


State 

I Area- - 

1 1 

1 

Popuia 

tlon 

I'lM 

[Bevenue 
ifapproil- 
1 mate) 
lln IaKh“ 


1 Sq 


Us 


, Miles 



Bastar 

1 13,062 j 

522,283 

9 2J 

Jashpur 

1 1,903 

193 694 

3 74 

Banker 

' 1,429 1 

1 16 120 

4 14 

Khairng irh 

031 I 

157,200 

(j 15 

Nandgaon 

871 1 

1 

182 lOS 

0 12 

ilalgarh 

j 1,486 1 

277,569 

0 4( 

Surguja 

[ 6/f55 

400,428 

5 50 

Fight o t li e » 
States j 

^ 5,283 ’ 

[ 

503,430 

14 OJ 

Total 

' 31,680 

2 477 832 

56 12 
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Bastar« — ^Thls State, In the south-east comer 
of the province. Is the most important in the 
group. In area (18,062 sonare miles) it is the 
twelfth largest State in India, but the population 
in 1031 was only 622,283 and is very scattered 
and backward A point of interest is that 
Bastar Is the only State in India of which the 
Chief is a Hindu lady. She is the last descendant 
of an ancient family of Lunar Bajpute, which 
ruled over ‘VVarangal until the Mahommedan 
conquest of the Deccan in the 14th century 
A. D when the brother of the last Eaja of 
Warangal fled into Bastar and catabllshed a 
kingdom there. From then tili the days of tlic 
Marathas the State was virtually independent, 
its inaccessibility securing it from nil but occa- 
sional raids of Mahommedan freebooters The 
Bonslas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on 
Bastar in the 18th century, and at various times 
fo" delay in payment deprived it of the Slhawa 
tract in the Ealpnr dMrlct, and allowed the 
Eaja of Jeypore in the adjacent Vizagapatam 
Agency of Madras to retain possession of the 
Kotapad tract, originally pledged to Jeypore 
by a Bastar Baja for assistance during family 
dissensions The dispute between Bastar and 
Jeypore over this land led to constant border 
disturbanoea, and was not Anally settled tlU 
1863, when the Ctovemment of India, while 
recomislng Bastar’s dahn. Anally made the 
traotover to Jeypore on the ground of long 
possession, on condition of payment by Jeypore 
of Es 3,000 tribute, two-thirds of which was 
remitted from the tribute payable by Bastar 
The present tribute paid by Bastar is Es 18,000 
a year. 

On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recomlsed as a Feudatory State 
Since then the State has made steady, if slow, 
progress, hampered by the Innate conservatism 
of its aimriginal population, which has from 
time to time rebelled The last rebellion, in 
1910, was due to oppression by minor State 
ofaolals and dislike of the rigorous forest policy 
then under introduction After the rebellion 
the Eaja had his powers reduced, and a series of 
Dlwans was appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration The State has since his death 
continued to be under Government management, 
owing to the minority of Eanl ProfuUa Kumari 
Devi, the present Ctuef The present Adminis- 
trator of the State is Mr D E Eutnam, 1 0 s , 
of the Central Provinces Commission He is 
assisted by two sub-divisional ofllcers, a Euro- 
pean Medical Ofilcer, a State Engineer, a 
Superintendent of Police and a Forest Oflicer 


Nearly 11,000 square miles arc covered by 
forest, of wliloh about 3,000 square mUcs are 
reserves Cultivation is thcroforo sparse Eleo 
and mustard are the chief crops There is a 
large export of grain, timber and minor forest 
produce, particularly myrobolams Most of 
the sal forest is leased to Messrs GlUanders 
Arbuthnot for sleeper manufacture The forest 
revenue in 1930 u ns about 3 86 lakhs The ex- 
tension of the Snlur branch of the B N E to 
Jagdnlpurand of the Ealpnr Forest Tramway 
to Kondagaon are under consideration There arc 
more than 600 miles of gravel motorable road 
in the State The advent of the railway should 
lead to a great Increaso in the revenue of the State, 
and may lead to the exploitation of its great de- 
posits of iron, manganese and tin The revenue 
in 1030 was Es 9 22 lakhs, expenditure Es 10 46 
lakhs and free closing balance Es 1 26 lakhs 

Tlie capital, Jagdalpur, on the Indrawati 
Eiver,has a population of L1028,and is 184 miles 
by motorable road from Ilalpru in the Central 
Provinces, and 210 from Vizagapatam in Madras 
Presidency Tiro famous Chltrakot falls (97 ft 
high) of the Indrawati are 23 miles from Jagdal- 

PUT 

Surgnja — Until 1905 this was Included 
(n Chota Nagpur States of Bengal The most 
important feature is the Mainpat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern barrier 
of the State The early history of Snrguja 
Is obscure , but according to a local tradition 
In Palamau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from an Artael Eaja of Pala 
man In 1768 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its Chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Eaja At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the Chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja, and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the Chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British interference Until 1818 the 
State continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness, but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government imder the provl- 
rional agreement concluded with Mudhojl 
Bhonsla of Nagpur, and order was soon esta- 
blished The prlnoipal crops are rice and other 
cereals The present Chief of the State is 
Maharaja Eamanuj Saron Singh Deo, 0 B E., 
who succeeded to the gadx in 1918 and enjoys 
full powers of a Eullng Chief 
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nppl—, til'- jprlnrlinl friilta of (ho Vnll'’!, nrc 
rr(v,rto'I In larpc finmtlll>-a Thi' Stnto forcal't 
nrn Mt<-n he nn'l lalinble Tim principil 
Ap-clri of tlrnlnr (rm nrc dco'Iir, bine pine nml 
fir Tin mrrl mlnible foreitn occur In Khlit 
ar-ir, Knrnnli nn'l Knmrn) Ihqia A Burvc) of 
tin mineral re-onreea of the Stnto la belnj; con- 
(lnc(e<l iin'jer nn exinrt T ho most notoiiorthy 
of (ho mlnernh nro bmxito, coil, fullcr’fl earth. 
l_iollim, rih(e rliir, copper nn'l talc Gold It 
foiiml in liillhtan nml fillftit, sapphires In 
Tnd'lnr, muninirlnn In SKardu nnd lead In 
llrl T ho Pill flLilure In Srlnnfjnr Is tho largest 
of ILs 1 In'I In tho ivorM ' 10011(001010 of slIK 
h n icrj nnclent lndustr> In Knahmlr Zain uh 
Abl'Iln who ruled from 1421 to 1472 Is said to 
linic Imported silk lycavcrs from Klmrnsan and 
nettjed them hern Woollen cloth, shawls, 
piphr tmchl nnd ivood.canlng of tho State 
arc worM famous Tho rtidpated In 

tho JJrltlsh I-mpIro ' 1024 Tho 

Knahmlr Court was Of Tho 

Smaller Courts" nil visitors 
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CojrMTJNiOATiONB — Great efforts have boon 
inndo and are being made towards tho improve- 
ment of roads (or wiieeied traffic in tho State 
Tiie Jbeium Valioy road (100 raiics) niiich links 
tlio Kashmir Valley with tho Punjab and tho 
NorUi- 'Western Frontier Province is considered 
to be one of the finest motorablo mountain roads 
in the world 

The Bamhal Cart Road, 205 miles long, wliich 
lias recently been completed, joins Knslimlr 
with the North Western Railway system at 
Jammu- Tawl and is also a fine motorablc road 

Roads for pack animals lend from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kaslimir, to tlic frontier 
districts of Gilglt and Ladakh internal village 
communications have also been mucli improved 

The Jammu-Suchetgarh Rallwaj, a section ol 
the Wazlrabad-Slalkot brancli line of tlio North 
Western Railway system, is the only Railway In 
the State The mountainous nature of the 
country has made the extension of tlio line Into 
the heart of the State so far impracticable 

Public Works — In 1904 a fiocai spill clianncl 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of fioods in tlio Rl\cr 
Jlielum and it was hoped tint tlic danger would 
be BtlU further reduced by the carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of tlie bed of the 
River Jhelum by dredging, whlcii lias been taken 
in hand It is interesting to know tliat dredging 
operations were once before carried out in ibc 
reign of Avnntl^n^man (AD 865-883) by ids 


THE CHAMBER 

The Narendra Slandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H E Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, In 1919 The 
proposal was that the Chamber should exist as 
a permanent consultative body, with the Vice- 
roy as President and the members cory)oslng 
the Chamber consisting mainly of the I^ces 
and Chiefs having salutes, or whose member- 
ship ml^t otherwise be considered desirable 
by the Viceroy Certain smaller Chiefs were 
grouped and were given the privilege of nomi- 
nating a member to represent them from year 
to year The Chamber is a recommendatory 
body, which performs its functions under a 
constitution approved by the Secretary of State 
and it deals with questions submitted to it 
concerning tho Princes and their rlgiits and 
privileges generally and their position in Imperial 
affairs 


engineer Suyya near Soporc, with tho same 
object Good progress has been made with 
Irrigation but the most Important sclmmo of 
recent years has been tho Installation of a largo 
Rlectrlo Power Station on the Jliclum Rh or at 
Mnlibra which was completed In 1007. 

Education — Of tl>o total population of 
3,259,627 excluding tho frontier llafjas where 
literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who arc able to rend and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females In other words, 20 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged five or more can rend 
and write Among males 10 in every 1,000 are 
literate Tlic number of educational instltu 
tlons Inchidlng two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical Institutes Is 784 and Is being steadily 
increased In municipal areas education for 
lioys ims been made compulsory from 1929 
Mncli progress lias also been made In female 
education and two new girls’ schools have been 
established during tho jear 

Ri FORMS — Tho most important reforms 
connected with tho present Maharaja's reign 
have been the establishment of an independent 
Higli Court of Judicature modelled on British 
Higii Courts and tiie annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a beginning 
of popular institutions In the State Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness’ 
Government in recent years include the raising 
of tile age of consent to 14 for girls and IS for 
boys and the Agriculturists’ Relief Regulation 
meant to cope with the problem oi rural 
indebtedness 


OF PRINCES. 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H R H the Duke of Connaught on 8th Pebrun 
ry 1921 It meets regularlv once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharajali 
of Patiala The Chamber selects bv vote its 
own ofiBcers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
ChanceUor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber 
This Committee considers ^fore the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings At the annual session in Eebruary 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings wore ordinarily made open to the 
public Tiie Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission lias to bo 
regulated according to tho number of seats 
available 



Indian States’ Tribute 


Mnnv 1)1 til ''til' i)4\ Iriliiilo \ irxliii. Ill tdidiiiiL ni i orillli;? In tlir cln iiiii')l itlii 1 1 ofcin li 
ii'-c', to (hr llrlll li iioxi mini III I lilt Irllnili K fri i|n,'nll\ (liic lo lAtlimim h of ti rrltory or 
‘I'ttlrmrtit of cltlni'i li'tiMfii tin (Toxiriiiii itli Inil Htiili IK Inlim of foriotr oliIlitulIoriH to Hiip- 
ih or mnlntoln Iroop-i Ih' nrtiml nnunnt ti r IiiIh in tlin form of Irllmto nml rnnlrllintloiifl from 
intlliin fti'rx nrp Furnmnnu^I tn tin folloulnt; Inl'Ic 1 lip n Intlons of lliu Btutcn to one 
■xtio’ncrln rc'pect of trllniici nre compllcaiotl, nml It woiilil Pirvo no iibi fill piirpono to oiirnr 
npon tl.e oui'^tlon It nn\ , liowcxtr, be tni'nllonrj thnt n InrRi nninbor of tlio Stntei of Knililu 
«•)' ati'l iriilanl pT' tribute of 'oine 1 Ird to lliroiln, nnd that Gxrnllor clnlms trlbiifu from 
p-ime of (be •mnllrr ''tile* of Centnl IndIn — 

Stnlcs pnslnfl tribute directly to the Government of IndIn 


I ribiiie from Jaipur 
, ,, Kotali 

„ Ldnipiir 
,, ,, JcrJbpur 

„ , riundl 

„ , Olbtr ‘^lalfp 

Contribution of Jodbpiir tovrania co^t of rrlnpnrn Irri Riiinr I oreu 
„ of Kotnb lounnia ro=t of DeobI IrreRidnr 1 orce 
„ of Bliopnl tow ards coni of Bliopal I-i \ j 
,, of Jnorn towards cont of United MnlwuContlngi nt 

Conlrlbnllons totvards co'T, of Mniwa llliil Corps 

C<ntrnl Vronnrfr anil Il/rar 

Tribute from various SfaUs .. . .. . 


Tributes from Shan States 
„ „ other States 

Trlbuu from Manipur 
„ ,, Ifarabral 

Tribute from Cooch Bdinr 


Burma 


ArMin 


Jleiiyol 

Unit'd I’rotm'fi 


Tribute from Benarrs 

„ „ KapurtbalafEahralch) 

Punjab 

Tribute from Maud 1 

,, „ other Stalls 

Madras 

Tribute from Travnneore 
I’edikasb and Biibddj from Mjsore 
„ .. .. f'oebin 

„ „ „ „ Trataiicore . 

/^om^ay 

Tribute from Katlilawar 

,, „ various petl> Stub s 

Contribution from BarodaStab-s 

„ ,, Jaglrdars, ‘'ontlitm Maliralta Country 

Tribute from Cutcli . • • 


L 

2U,0(17 

16,0.18 

18.333 
0,63.3 
8,000 

16,170 

7,007 

13.333 
10,763 

11,113 

3,280 

16,000 


38,624 

1,367 

7 

4,614 

14,000 

8,73d 

0,007 

J,080 

53,333 
333,33 1 
13,33J 
888 

31,120 

2,836 

26,000 

5,705 

5,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 tbatiberc would in futuieX no 
Kazarana payments on successions, • ' 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and Franco both hold amall torri 
torlal possesslone in the Indian Ponlnaula 
The Portuguese possessions in India, all of 
which are situated wdthin the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast , the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagnr- 


Avcly on the Gujarat Coast, at the cnlrnuco 
to the Gulf of Cambay, and the little island 
of Dlu, with two places called Gogla and Slmbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathlawai 
Peninsula Allthcso three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India 


GOA 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts Savantwadl State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, whieh separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara The 
extreme length from north to south is 02 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
mUes The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and eonslsts of the Velhat Congtiis- 
ta«, or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1610, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bardez, 
and Mormngao acquired in 1643 , and of the 
Novas Conquistas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pemem, Sanquellm, Fonda, 
Quepem, Oanacona, Satari and Sanguem ac- 
quire in the latter half of the 18th century 
The small island of Angedlva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forma administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality This was ac- 
quired in 1606 The whole country la billy, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-e^, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 8,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some Importance Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette HaU-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Agnada and Mormngao Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high fHnds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada Mormngao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
BrltlA system of lines A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The international transit of Mormn- 
gno port was in 1926 about Es 440 lakhs. 

The People 

The total population of Goa was 631,962 at 
the census of 1921 This rfves a denMty of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 


tion showed an Increase of 0 per cent since the 
census ten years previously. In the Veiling 
Conquistas the majority of the population Is 
Christian In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands Tlie Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Charados and low castes, which 
do not intermarry The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent, Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkanl dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words The 
official langnagels Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well ns by all educated people Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Boman Catholic rellrion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the Bast and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec 
cleslastlcal jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocamblque (Portu- 
guese East Africa) The ChrisUans of Daman 
and Dlu are subject under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy see to 
the Archblsbop of Goa IKiere are numerous 
churdies In Goa, mostly built by the Jesnlts 
and Frandscans prior to the extinction of the 
rellgloufl orders in Portuguese territory The 
churches are in ciharge of secular priests Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in rellglouB matters and have tnelr own places 
of worship In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu goM in public and 
the observance of Hindu images were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation 
fertfllty of the soil varies considerably accor^B 
to quality, situation and water-supply The 
Velhas Conquistas are ns a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conqnls 
tas In Imth these divisions a holding of flft^ 
or sixteen acres would be considered a goou 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are oi 
much smaller extent varying from half an aOT 
to five or six acres The staple produce oftw 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population iw 
two-thirds of the year Next to rice, the omture 
of cocoanut palnis is deemed most important, 
from toe variety of uses to which the products 
are applied Hilly places and inferior 
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eoUb are eet apart for the cultivation of cereals ) 
and Bcveral kinds of fruits and vcBctaklca arc 
culth atcd to an important extent The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Vclhas Con 
qniBtas has improved during recent years 
owing to the general rise In the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural lahonr 
in the Velhas Conqulstas, and the cultivation 
of rice fields is now practically controlled by the 
Hindu population In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territorj make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour Is alwaj-s 
keen Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conqulstas They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and jdeld some 
profit to the administration Iron Is fovmd in 
parts of the territory , but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent 

Commerce 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and IVest 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf It lost Its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade Is now insignificant 
The present trade of Goa la not very large 
Its Imports amount to about Ba 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Bs 40 lakhs The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all o\er the world Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are Imported Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce 
A line of railway connects Monnuwo with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Hallway 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Bock above 
the Ghats where It joins the British system. Is 
61 miles, of which 49 are In Portuguese territory 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Ballway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu 
gao port Is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained Jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1926 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
aU the telegraphs In Its territories 

Taxes and Tariffs 

The country was In a state of chronic financial 
equUlbrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po- 
pularly known as the “ Governor of Taxes ’ 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanc^ budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly There is an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
been ear marked for promoting the indus- 


trial progress of the country If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country jircsents a very high incidence of taxa 
lion, oven higher than that of British India, the 
average comtag to about Bs 8 8 per capita 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there Is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of Interest 
on loans This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the fll^t of capital from Portuguese 
India The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs There Is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Bs 60,000 The country’ being 
economically backward, the taxes ghe very 
little indication of Its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential 
There Is a limits free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties In 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
Medally to the poorer classes of consumers 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent on 
their basic price 

The Capitak 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portngnese 
India, comprehends Fanjim and Bibandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city Panjlm occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1769, and In 1843 
It was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belled by a closer inspection of its neat and 
ipaclous roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and so on The 
square In the lower part of the town Is adorned 
vrith a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy 

History 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque In 1510 Albuquer 
que promptly fortifi^ the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis From this 
time Goa rapidly rose In Importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Conqulstas. 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decaj' Qor reached Its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the sK- 
teonth century The nrcounis of tra\rll(rB 
show that the Ooa of those da>3 presented ii 
scene of mllltarj, ecclesiastical and comincr 
clal mapnlflcence uhich has had no parallel 
In the British capitals of Indio Portupal, 
however, ulth Its three millions of population 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time Its Immencc Em" 
plre In the four Continents Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule In India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them cl^ll and religious liberties His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmansldp and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it b\ a prosch - 
tlslng organisation which throu s all the mission 
ary efforts of every other European pouer in 
India into the shade Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnlflcent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power In 
the land The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire In the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal In the 18th century tried 
to stave off Its decadence, his subordinates in 
far off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline It 
was In the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon 

Modem Times 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
In 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city Itself An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment The Invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conqulstas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
-•belter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
In British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay In 1852 the Banes of Safari, in the No 
\as Conqulstas, revolted In 1871 the native 
army In Goa mutinied and the King's own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal vrlth the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal wiUi the last outbreak, whldi 
uas onlv reported concluded in the summer of 
1913 There has been no outbreak after that 
date 

Tlie people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection There 
Is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule Tills Is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
enjoj complete equallt> with the natives of Por- 


tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions In Portugal Thus 
Elvino do Brltto who was Minister of Public 
Works Inwards the end of the last century was 
n native of Ooa as was the father of Dr Bcttcn 
fourt Bodrigucs, Minister for Eorcign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government 
Natives of Goa arc also Dr Almeida Arcs, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr Alberto Xavier, Secretary General of the 
Ministry of Finance 

Administration 

I The Lisbon Government by Decree No 32C0, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re 
garding tlie administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Cliarter (Carta Organlca) in 
force since 1st Jnl> 1919 This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colonv', was modified by rules Nos 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 2nth August 1020, 
and decrees Nos 7008 and 7030 dated 0th 
and 10th October A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No 12,499 of 4th October 
1020 and Is now in force 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjlm ahas Nova-Qoa, 
and Is divided Into three districts Goa, Daman 
and Dlu The last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor Tlie district of Goa Is under the 
direct superlntendoncy of the Governor-General 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Mucatlon, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There are also three special and autono 
mouB Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W I P Hallway 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with liim works a (lovernor’s Council (Conselho 
do Oovemo) v\1th Legislative and advisory 
powers The Council Is constituted. In addition 
to the Governor-General, ex-officio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Clvdl Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas, Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Dlu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
Interests and the press 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Dlu, 
tuere is a District Council to supervise the Muni 
cipallties and other local institutions The 
District Council of Goa Is composed of the Dlrec 
tor of Clvdl Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Qoa Civil 
Court , the Deputy Chief Health Officer , the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works , 
the Deputy Director of Finances , the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands , one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district , one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa , one 
member elected by the Associations of Land 
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Pond 1 Dill and Kacar-Attll 


PORT or MORMUGAO 


Mortniic ro I« sltmted tomrils the south of 
Amndi JJir on tin h ft liar, on the Itft hiiik 
of 7inn I’licr in I-it 15“ -5 '> md I/Oiip 
73° -17' I , nlKiut 2-'i miles south of Ilomlm 
md f} mips south of Pmjini, the Cipltnl of 
Portucu'sc Indh The port of ’dormupuo Is 
the natural outh t to the sea for the "hole nrsi 
served in the M A b M Il\ (metre paupc), 
and offers the shortest route l>oth imssenccr 
nnd poods traffic The distance from Aden 
to ■'lormupiio Is about Ihc same ns from Aden 
to Bombia Tlie Port Is provided avlih Ilplit* 
houses, buo>« nnd all nccessira marks and If 
Is casliv necc-«IbIo all the a car round and at 
ana hour of the daj or niglit even avlthont the 
assistance of a Pilot Pllotapc Is not compul 
sorv, but when usual pilot Dap Is hoisted, a 
nuallDed officer will hoard the vessel and render 
such assistance 

Jlonnuc'io Harbour Is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Eallnaj whlcli 
Is controlled bv the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Ilallwav CompanV, with hcndqunrfcrs 
at Madras Goods arc snipped direct from Jfor- 
mug'io to ana Continental Ports every faclllta 
bcinp afforded for such direct shipments Carpo 
can bo unloaded from or loaded direct Info 
Hallwaj wapons, "hlch run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handlinc Warehouses arc 
built On the qnaj and have rallwav sidings 
alongside Steamers of over 6,000 tons net 
register, from an*’ Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and In complete 
safeta, in a working day of 10 hours 000 tons 
Iron work or fiOO tons bale or bag cargo can 
easll> be loaded or discharged TTic poft Is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, sp<’clal concessions being granted 
for steamersarrlving from European or American 
Ports touching Lisbon Fresh water can be 
obtains at a low cost. 


The Itombav bIram Xavigatlon Companv’a 
("iKphord) El''imers between Bombay and Man- 
paIor< dll at Mnrmup'io twice a week The Bri- 
iDli Indl i Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
l>c’"ten Bfjinlnv nnd Africa call at Mormug'io 
It leist once a month Tlic Lllerman Strick Line 
inilnlahis a ri pillar service from Liverpool 
lo Aformiig’io ciUlng occasionally at Lisbon 
nils service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M <L b ■'I Hallway under the ‘‘Combined 
bea and Hall Tlirough Bills of Lading " There 
arc several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharplnp or loading coal and general 
cargo being Used by Government at G annas 
per ton, deadweight Goods for British India 
ji'S through Goa without anv charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government BrltDh 
Customs dulv payable at Castle-Hock can be 
paid bv the Hallway Company and collected 
at destination Goods from stations on the 
Af A S M Hy System to Mormng'io or 
nee~>crta are railed without transhipment, 
thns avoiding a second handling Steam tugs, 
birgcs, etc , for unloading In the stream can 
be had at a very low charge 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and Industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the "Mormugao Improvement 
Trust ’■ with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have Intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those Intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour There arc over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard — 0 8361 square metre), 
available for residential quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annas 
to Hs 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in addition to an annual pavment 
of 4 pies per square metre as lease-hold rent 
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within about 60 days from tho date of appllca 
tlon for a plot, the same Is made over w tho 
applicant or to tho highest bidder, should there 
bo more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot Tho plan of buildings la In all cases 
subject to the approval of tho Cliairman of tho 
Improvement Trust, such plan being required 
to he submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and tho 
perlcm within which building Is to bo completed 
is 2 years Importation of building materials 
Is allowed free of Custom duties In addition 
to the above, there Is an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments, this area being 
known as " Eree Zone" Within this " Free 
Zone,” In addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, In 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
Issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges are granted, such as 

(f) For Eslabluhmenl of Factories or Indust- 
rial Concerns — All machinery, building mate- 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc , required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 


of tho Factories are permitted free of Import 
duty, llkowlso export of tho goods manufactur- 
ed ^rithtn tho "Free Zone.” 

(II) For Eilabluhmcnt of Depots of Mann 
fadured or Unmanufactured Goods, Bonded 
Warehouses, etc , eta — All goods import^ by 
tho Concosslonnlro for tho purpose of such 
depot are allowed to bo exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being lmpro\ed and repacked, 
if necessary, without payment of either Import 
or export duty. 

(III) Exemption of Oovernment Taxes — In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, bulldlnga, 
etc , within tho *' Free Zone " are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1023 Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to bo addressed to H E 
tho Govcmor-Geneml of Portumieso India and 

rosontcrl at tho ofllco of tho Mormugao 

mprovoment Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of tho area and plot, 
etc , required Such applications are disposed 
of within ns little time ns possible Full 
information can bo obtained from the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay It la composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Avell 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B B & C I Ball 
way Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,666 of whom 1,480 are Chris- 
tians The number of houses is according to the 
same census 4,096 Nagar Avell has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians 
The number of houses Is 6,069 The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese In 1631 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese In 1658, when they made it one of their 
permanent estabUshments in India They 
converted the mosque Into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship The 
native Christians adopt tho European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal 
The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in Hagar Aveli, but despite tho 


ease of cultivation only onc-twontleth part of the 
territory Is under tlUagc, Tho principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco Tho settlement contains no 
minerals There are stately forests In Nagar 
Avell, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and tho 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive Commerce especially 
with the east coast of Africa In those days 
it was noted for its dyeing and weaving 
The territory forma for administrative pur- 
OSes a single district and has a Municipal 
hamber and Corporation It Is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa The Judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks In Nagar Avell the greater 
part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct A tax Is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax 
forests, excise and customs duties. 


DIU. 


Dlu Is an Island lying off the southern ex- 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow chaimel 
through a considerable swamp It Is composed 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (ismnd), 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Slmbor, 
about 6 mUes west of the island It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels con safely 
ride at anchor In two fathoms of wjiter and 
owing to the great advantages which Its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 


of It This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms Dlu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce It has now dwindled into 
Insignlfloance The extreme length of the Island 
is about seven miles and Its breadth from 
north to south, two miles The area is 20 
square miles The population of the town of 
Din, from which the island takes its name, 
is said to have been 60,000 in the days of Its 
commercial prosperity The total population 
of the Island, according to the census 
of 1921, is 18,844, of whom 228 were 
Christians. 
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Tlif 1 irncli '^lon* In India comprlfc five 
S’UIcnfnt*, 'ritli (vrisin dependent IcxlRcp, or 
pie’s TIl''^ ncsrrcnic J01 F^iinrc mile', nnd 
ind ft to(iI poptilnllon In llic (Irft Jinuarj IPjl 
ol C5G,410 The first 1 rench expedition Into 
Indhn wnt^r^, rrltli n ' lew to open up comrncr- 
chl rcht Ion', W(v« Attempted In lOOd. It wn*; 
Undent 'I en l)j p'lrnlc merdinntR nt Rouen, bnt 
H fillsd, A'nI'o did f'’\crnl Flmllar ntteinpts 
wlilch followed Tnl0<2 Cirtllnnl Rlcliellcii found- 
ed fh-, firTtC-impipiic d'Orlrnt, but Its effoitp 
met with no puece" Colbert reconstituted 
tlic Compm' on n Inrper bi'Is In ICOf, prnntlnK 
rxsmp'Ion from taxes nnd n mnnopolj of (be 
Indian (rnde for fifta \cnn> After lintlnp 
twiee Attempted, witbout success, to cstabllsb 
llsell In MAdncaecAr, Collicrt’s Compnnj npnln 
tooV. up the Idea of direct trade with India 
and Its Pre-ldenl, Caron, founded In 1008 (be 
Comptoir, or nP' nc\ at Surat Rut on find 
Inp that clta umuilted for a bead c'tahllshment 
be relied Ibe harbour of Trlncomnlco In Cejlon 
from file Piifeb The Dutch howcacr, rpccdl 
I\ retool Trincomalcr, nnd Caron, pasalnp 
oicr to the Coromandel coast. In 1072, solred 
Ef TJiome a Porfiipuese (own adjolnlnp jfad as, 
which had for twehc yearn been In Ibe pos 
re‘-slon of Holland Re was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch In 1074 

The ruin of the Companj reemed impendinp 
when one of Its npents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Start In, ruddenlj restored It Italljlnp 
under him a handful of sixty Ircnchmcn, 
sated out of the wreck of the Bctticmonta at 
Trlncomalco and St Thome, ho took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then n small village, 
uhleh he purchased In 1083 from the Rnla of 
Glnpec, lie built fortifications, and n trade 
began to spring up , but bo was unable to hold 
the (own against the Dutch, who wrested It 
from him fn 1003, and held It until it was res- 
tored lo the French by the Peace of Ryswlck, 
in 1007 Pondlchr-rry became lu this year 
nnd has ever since remained tnc most Import- 
ant ot the 1 rcnch Settlements In India Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with tlmt 
of Calcutta Like Calcutta, Its silo was pur- 
chased by n Luropenn Company from a native 
prince, and wlmt Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
irancols JIartIn proved to Pondlclierry On 
Its restitution to the French by the Poaco of 
Ryswlck In 1007, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondlclierry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandcmagorc, In Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company In 1088, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor, Mnhd, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained In 1725-0, under 
Uio govermnent of M Lenoir, Karlkal, on tbo 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M Dumas, 
In 1739 Yanaon, on the coast of tho Northern 
Clrcars, was taken possession of In 1760, and 
formally ceded to tho French two years later 

Administration. 

The military command nnd adminlstratlon-ln- 
chlefof tho French possessions In India are vested 
In a Governor, whoso residence Is at Pondi- 
cherry Tlie olllco Is at present held by Monsieur 
Yuvanou(Francols-Adrlon). Ho Is assisted by a 


Cldcf Justice nnd by several "Chefs do Scrvico” 
In Die dllTercnt administrative departments In 
1870 lo^al counolls nnd a council general were 
t’‘tabllslicd, (ho members iKJinp chosen by a sort 
of universal sufTrnpo within the Ircnch terri- 
tories Seventeen Slunlclpnlltles, or Communal 
Boards, were erected In 1007, namely, Pondi- 
cherry, Arinneonpam, Modcllnrpcth, Oulgarct, 
\ llicnour, Tlroubouvnnc, Bahour nnd Nettapa- 
cam. for tho establishment of Pondicherry, 
Knriknl, Ncraw, Ncdounoidon, TlrunnJar, 
Grande Alddc, Cotclu'ry, for tho establishment 
of Karlkal, nnd also Clmndcmagorc, Mnhd 
nnd Ynnnon On municipal boards natives are 
cntlllcd to a proportion of tho scats. Civil 
nnd criminal courts, courts of first Instance 
nnd n court of appeal compose tho Judicial 
machinery Tho army nnd cstabllstacnts 
connected with the Governor nnd hla stall 
at Pondicherry, nnd those of administrators 
at Chandcmagorc, Ynnnon, Mnho and Karlkal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a largo proportion of 
the revenue All tho state nnd dignity of 
an Independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to ho maintained. This 
18 eliccted by rigid economy, and tbo 
prestige of the French Qoverament Is worthily 
maintained In tho East Pondicherry Is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp nnd 
missionary activity It forms tho sent of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
Ircncli India, nnd of tbo Missions Etrnugores, 
tho successors of tho Mission du Cnmatlo founded 
by tho Jesuits In 1770 But tho chief field of 
this mission lies outside tho French Settlements, 
a largo proportion of Its Christians aro British 
subjects oDQ many of Ibo churches aro In British 
territory Tlic British rupee Is tho ordinary 
tender within French territories A lino of rail- 
way running via VUIonour, from Pondiohorry to 
Vlllupuram on tho South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and tho rest 
of British India, and Karlkal Is linked to tho 
Fame railway by tho branch from Peralam A 
Cliambcr of C'ommorco consisting of fifteen 
members, nlno of thorn Europeans or persons 
of EDropoan descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1014 Tlio capital, Pondicherry, 
Is a voryhondsomo town, nnd presents, especially 
from tho sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation, 

PcDplo and Trade 

Tho Boltlcmcnts are ropresonted In Par- 
liament nt Paris by one senator and one 
deputy The Senator is Mens Lemolgnlc Tho 
Deputy Is Mens Coponat There wore In 
1020 bo primary schools and 3 collegoa 
all maintained by tho Government, with 308 
teachers nnd 8,673 pupils Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1081) Rs 2,800,320 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mlllB, 
and at Cliandomagoro 1 lute mill The 
cotton mills have. In all 1,091 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,490 persons 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil presses for groundnuts, and one lee factory 
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The chief exports from Pondicherry nro oil seeds 
At the ports of Pondicherry, ICariknl, nnd Mah_d 
in 1930 the imports amounted tofrs 84,042,407 
ind the exports to frs 219,085,438 At these 
three ports in 1930 317 vessels entered nnd 
cleared, tonnage 1,707,018 T Pondicherry is 


visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
hotvveen Colombo and Cricutta in connection 
with the Jlessagcrlcs Jfarltimcs Tlio figures 
contained in this paragraph arc the latest avail- 
able and arc corrected up to December 
1030 


PONDICHERRY 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle ] 
meats in India nnd its capital is the hend- 
quaiters of their Governor It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 bv the Vlllupuram-Pondl 
cherry branch of the South Indian Itailwaj 
Ihe area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
nnd its pcpulation In the first January 1031 was 
183,555 It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicherry The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin In 1603 
It was Captured bv the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699 It was besieged four 
times by the Engl'sh The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen In 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful The second, under Evto Cootc in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765 It was again besieged and 
captured in 1773 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1770 The 
place was again restored in 1735 under the 
Treaty of VcrBailles of 1783 It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Bralthwalte In 1793 
and finally restored in 1816 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the mam part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where , 
thvy border on the sea The Collector of 


South Vrcol Is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the Irench 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity Is stvled the Special Agent 
At Pondicherry itself Is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government, 
who Is usuallv an officer of the Indian Army 
The town Is compact, neat and clean, and Is 
ilvided by a canal into two parts, the Vlllc 
blanche and the Ville noire The Vlllc 
blanche has a Buropcan appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards nnd embel- 
lished with green Venetians All the cross 
streets lend down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea Is again different 
ironi anything of its kind in Ilritlsh India 
In the middle is a scrcw-pllc pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, ns a point for 
the landing of cargo, end on holidays ns a 
general promenade for the population There 
IS no real harbour at Pondicherry , ships He 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them Is conducted 
bv the usual masitla boats of this coast Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Duplelx, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much 


CHANDERNAGORE. 

Ohandernagore Is situated on the bank of the ■ disappeared, and at present It Is little more 
Hooghiv, a short distance below Ohlnsura than a quiet suburban town with little external 
Population (in the first January 1931) 27,262 trade The rallwav’ station on the East Indian 
The towTi was permanently occupied bv the Bailway Is Just outside French territory 22 
French in 1688, though previously It had been miles from Calcutta (Howrah) The chief 
temporarily occupied by them at a date given as administrative officer is the Administrator 
1672 or 1676 It did not, however, rise to any | who is subordinate to the Govrernor of the 
mportance till the time of Duplelx It changed ' French Possessions The chief public Insli- 
hands between British nnd French various tution Is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was St Marv’s Institution, founded In 1882 and 
finally restored to the French In 1816 ] under the direct control of the French Gov 

The former grandeur of Chandemagorc has , emraent 


KARIKAL. 

Karlkal lies on the Coromandel Coast between , universal suffrage, but In the municlpalltv 
the Tan] ore District of Madras nnd the Bay Karikal htlf the number of seats are reserved for 
of Bengal The settlement is divided Into Europeans or their descendants The country Is 
six communes, containing 110 villages In ' very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
all, nnd covering an area of 53 square miles , the Oauvery, besides many smaller channels 
It Is governed by an Administrator subordinate | The capital of the settlement is situated on 
to the Governor at Pondicherry The popu- j the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
lation has In recent years rapidly decreased In , IJ miles from its month It has a brisk trade 
1883 it was 03,055, In 1801,76,526 , in 1901, | In rice with Oeydon, and to a less extent with 
54,603 , in 1923 , 67,023 , in 1924, 66,922, 1 the Straits Settlements It has no commerce 

and In 1931, 67,914, but the density j with France, and very little with other French 

la still very high, being 1,083 persons colonies The port Is merely an open road- 
per square mile Humbakonnm is the 1 stead, provided with a ligbt-house 142 feet 
only taluk In Tanjore Distrlctwhlcbhas a higher ! high, the light In which has a range of from 
density Each of the six communes — namely, I 8 to 10 miles In 1899 Karlkal was connected 
Katlkal, La Grande Aldee, Nedungadn, Cot- | with Peralem on the Tanjore District Board 
chtry.Neravy and Tirnoulnr — possesse-i a mayor i Bailway Karlkal finally came Into French 
and council The members arc all elected by' possession on the settlement after 1816 
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have B\\ opt from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traAorso this 
roeion. Thercfoio it Vi as doomed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forr\ ard 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat' 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to sav up to the Afghan frontier: and tbe 
Close Border School,whloh would have us remain 
out of the dlfiioult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
e\ en have had us return to the lino of tlie Indus 

The Two Policies — The result of tills conflict 
of opinion was a series of w avering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory "W e pushed forw ard posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized Independence, 
without controlling them These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked w 1th their supporting 
poets by adequate means of oommunloatlon 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled It Now it was 
often adeed why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and ” Sandemanlse " the Inde- 
pendent Territory That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier dlscnsalons But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan Sir Robert Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing In 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs There 
Is no such tribal organisation In the Independent 
Territory The tribal Chiefs, or mallks, exercise 
a A ery precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will Is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or talbal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of tbe tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
Influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak In the Tochl Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed Into a rising which Involved 
tile whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it Even this large force, owing to 
the Immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made The emergency thus 
created Synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy He dealt with it In master- 
ful fashion In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a swclal force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force 
This was the revival ol a scheme as old as the 
Vlceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry It through In the 
lace of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments The area so sejiarated was 


constituted into a soparato admlnistmtlxo 
zone under tlio direct antliorlty of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised througli a Chief Commis- 
sioner TJicn Lord Ciir/on uKlidrcu llic advanc- 
ed mlliUrj posts and concentrated the Rcgulai 
troops In buses better linked witli the main 
mllltarv centres of India by roads ana rallaajs 
The advanced posts, and esnccially important 
Passes like the Tochl, the Kurrara and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence ol local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Array Later 
it v\a3 supplemented bj a line development 
pollov Tlio construction ol the Upper Snat 
Canal, nftcrunniB developed into tlie Sant 
Canal (9 v Irrigation) led to such an increase 
In cultivation tlint the tribesmen were given 
a means ofllvcllliood and were invested ulth 
the magic charm of vnliinble propertj Tlie 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of tile most peaceful In tlie vvliole borderline 

Lord Curzon’s Success —Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful It did not give ns complete peace 
There ucro occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such ns for instance the Zakkn Khel 
andklohmand expeditions, and the Wazlris,nnd 
In particular the tmculentklnhsud Wazlris never 
ceased raiding But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace It endured 
throughout the Great IVar, though the Wazlris 
builtupaheav’y bill of offences, wnlch awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense prcoconpatlons of the war It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
Invasion of India by the Afghans In the hot 
weather of 1919 On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullab Khan was assassinated In hls sleep 
near Jelalabad Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as hls Iron 
father Abdurrahaman Ehan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of hlstorv 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdm- 
rabnman Khan could hold In the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
up the population of the Afghan kingdom Yet 
this Hablbullah did On occasions hls attitmle 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble In Afghan territory and to Invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and klobmand exp^tlons But we must 
not Judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards , tbe Amir had often to bow bwore 
the fanatical elements amongst hls own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they mus^ trust him In truth, tlie 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on tlie 
war, and called Moslems everywhere fo arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult, 
he received ffiirkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives were stlllexcluded Buthekept Af^anl- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, hls 
policy was justified up to the hllt Indeed, 
hls success was the cause of his assassination 
The Irreconcilable elements In the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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I! it tilt rr I* anollir rmi-oct totlil*l«ani,a lilrli I 
aiap fptout In a fprlmol lirlllinnt nrllclr« aililrli 1 
M' Artliur 'looro, Iti* n-pclnl corrr-i'onJpnt 
rpintrilmt/nl to 1 hf Titnfr Ho I«filnlr<l out Hint 
till inllltla aina nnant to In n mllltara jwilloi I 
(f)irc rin Inji 0 ol lliin, nn'l for,(‘ linin ' pp 
ol llp rr-al tpiirm o, Iiml conacrtfil tin inllllln 
Into nn linltatlon ol tin n pulnr nnin Tin 
'Illllla aim nnant to Ijc n pnllco In ii tin 
avar Iirol.' out Ha tirilla a\ tn trontrd ns n i oarrinp 
forcp Ipililnd ailildi tin Ilopulnr Ariiij iiiolplllp'd 
Tills Is n roll aililcli It ains m \i r Intciidi d tlna 
plioilld fprao, fXl>o'-id to a slrnlii aalitcli Una 
flioiild niair linai Ijppii cnilcd upon to Ipcnr, 
Una <niinplp<i nndpr il II on tin oiilliroak of 
Iroiildf troops Iind proniplI> liurr|pil lo tinir 
mpliort nil miplit liaao Ipoon aacll I/'It to 
look nflor linm'placs, ailfli no slpn of siiiiport, 
tlip> found tlninnlafs too aionk lo hold lliclr 
po-UIons ntid rnlllUrilj thrir only oourpo aans 
to r'llrc from tin- midst of tliclr oavn UnFmiin 
HB tin f/al of roaolt nirk'fd toaaarda them 
Thtj aaould not tal o It 

Hussln nnd the Frontier — Tlic f urron 
pollcj ains up to tin tinn of its rnllnpp.i grcntla 
ji”"lsUil h\ pvfnncoiis laonls Tin grrtlrm 
pxti ninl forri hi mouldlni? Jiidinii frontlir pollca 
aias (ho loiut iitrutT'k ailth hiinsli For nearly 
three qunrtf rs of a century a acllcd aanrfnrc 
for jiiidonilnatice In Asia aaiis aaa"ed hctaactn 
Groat lirltaju and Ituushi. There uro low paKte 


I In llritlili forrlim polira Ir's nllrarUae to fin 
1 'ft dent nf Itni-prlal afTnlm Hu'ala aam con- 
IrnitPil In (.ptitral \p)a ailth ptTrl»pla tin (oamn 
I mn JIUor« na tho p aahlrh Inrrd J nRland In 
' Irdla ailipn tin rnurpp nf rarnfs ronarriod the 
iiM I_a t Iiiplla ( onipany from a trndInK corporp 
Intlou Irlo n rnarriilnt: Iimlj Tin (hciainf: 
khapiatpa ol ( rntnl Asia aarre llnpopslhlr np|ch- 
t*anr« t onffontpd avltli nn Inferior clallhatlon, 
ant aiHh npIrhlHium aihn aiotild not let her 
»Innp, Itu' la liad to ndanneo, Tnie, the ndaenp 
tiimuii tririt* In her nrinirs, nnd rnme of tin 
rn-at nilnilni'lrafora In the Tsarist cnpltal 
aarrr not nilarr*p lo pajInK off on the Indian 
loipletland the seorr nprilnst (irent Ilrllaln for 
tin < rliiiran V nr, nnd for aahnt the Ilusslans 
fhnticht a« as deprlalnp them of the friillii of their 
ro-itla aletora oarr Turkey In I8T7 p 78 The 
r«ullarna n lonc nnd nn'atlsfnctory Riierllln 
enferprlpp Inlaarenthn hnniirst eplrlfson Imth 
'l'le» nrreimp-anled ha periodic jianlcs In tin 
' Ii'ltl'h ITe's rarh time the IlUFsInns moaed 
lomaial, aihlrh Induced the roInliiR, nfter tho 
‘ ItU'ilaii on ujvatlnn of Mera, of tin pi neric 
Ipriii • 'lenoinnepa ’ This rxtemnl foroc 
Inaolaii) the l.oaernnirnt of India In tin Iiuml 
lllifl'iin of the Afehnn \S nr of 1838, aaltli the 
Irnple ilr-tnictlnn of the ntlrlnp Indinn force 
liplaaren JanhnI and Jrlr,,alnd, sliphtia rellcacil 
lia the herole ilefrncn of Jilnlaliad nnd the 
flnnnpas of rh innl Pollork In refu'lnp to aallh- 
•Iraai the ouiiltlae nriiiy until he hnel pet his 
inntk on Knhul hy the rarlnp of tin fninons 
Ikala Illpearforln Hlnaolartl ns In the second 
tfshnn War of lh7‘<, aahlrh left the InHIInp 
prohlpiii ol no slalile poarminrni In Afphnnls- 
Inti riiere aans a pleatn of llpht aahen Ahdlir- 
rnliainnn K'han, ailmm aae pet upnt KnhnI to 
relhae ns of our perplexities, proactl himself 
a strong and cnpihle rnli r. If one nilliless In Ills 
methods Hut In the early clphtles the taao 
htntes aarre on the aeipe of aanr oacr a squahhlc 
for tin jiossipsinn of Penjdch, and then men 
liepan lo think a little morn cicnria Tlicm 
lirpnn a serhs of boundary dcIImltntlonB nnd 
np'tenients aa]i|c)i clarified the situation, aalthout 
hoaaeacr flnnlla s( Itllnp It Tin old conf roaersy 
broke oiilln nnotlnrform aahen inlripucs aalth a 
Hurint innnl , HorJIcfl, during Lord Curron’s 
aleeroanlla, pnac rise to the prnac suspicion 
that the scenu had onla shifted to Tibet An 
expedition to I linsn rent tho acll aahlch had 
so Inn,; conci nleil tin masterioiiH city nnd dls- 
pirsed the nilnsnm of this Intrlpuc But it aans 
not lint II llic conclusion of tho Anplo Ilussinn 
ngreenn nt of 1007 that the taao countries nrrlacd 
at a s'npc loiip soupht hy tlioso aaho looked 
beyond tliclr noses The actual authors of the 
' pVprca me nt aacro lioni Grey, tho I'ordgn Sccrc- 
tnra, nnd Ixird Hnrdinpc, formerly British 
Amhnssndorln I’ctroprnd, but It had been desir- 
ed hy their predecessors, aahoso efforts were 
rendered nugatory by tho Intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces In Petrograd It aans not 
I until BiiRsla aans chastened on the bnttloDelds 
|oI Manchuria hy Japan, and disappeared as a 
sen poaaer In the dccislao battle of Tanshimn, 
that nn nimosphern aans created fnvournblo 
|lo the roneluslon of nn Agreement This 
imbrneed the avliole frontier zone There avero 
I many unsatisfactory features In tho Agreement, 
'especially In regard to Persia, for avhloh ave 
' had to pay a consldorublo price In tho nttitudo 
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of Pcrslnns in the 'Var But npnin tnkinR loiiR 
\ lev's, tlio Agreement jnstlllcd itself in n 
broad definition of the interest of tlie tvo conn- 
tries, vhicli put an end to tlio period of e\cur 
slons and alarms up to the outbreak of tlic War 
Hussia then ceased to bo a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Proldcni IVilh the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical 
and allied circumstances which Influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert prcciscli the 
same pressure upon its successor, and the Soaiel 
liaae a troublesome moti\o which the Tsars had 
not their aim to produce world rcaolullon is 
aaowed and Britain and the Constitullonnlisni 
for -which she stands arc the greatest obstacle'- 
in their path 

German Influence — As nature abhor"^ 

a Vacuum so In the case of States bordered b^ 
higher clvlIIsationB. no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Eussian Agreement the shadow of the Gorman 
menace had begun to appear on the liorlzon 
Imitative, not orcatn e, in this, ns In most other 
acti\’itic8, the Germans adapted thoir mctliods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Eusslan expansion In Man 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
Issue of the war with Japan The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the liand of Ciiristlan fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamcd, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made Gorman influence supreme 
at Constantinople His theatrical tour througli 
Palestine, which was generallj treated in Europe 
as an exlilbltion of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by Gorman interests of tlic 
principal railways in Anatolia Later It fmctl 
fled more effectively in the Baghdad Eallwa^ 
concession, under which German Interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
jTow successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold in the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Eussla and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
In view — would be regarded as an unfriendlv 
act There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Eussla Undaunted, even 
w hen their endeai our to secure British co opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Eevolutlon in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and ProCTess in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their Influence at 
Constantmople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise They pushed the Anatolian 
raUwaj-n as far east ns Bour^lu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara 
They sent a mission to e-yplorc the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Shelkli 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending theBaghdad rullwav 
from Basra to K'^wclt, or the vlcinltvof Kowcil 
at the deep w ater inlet behind Bublan Island 
Thej commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amauus and Taurus 


rniigcs lij a siriis of luniirls, and laid tlio rails 
on the other side of i'lu nionntnins across the 
Ijiiphratcs to Eas-al Alii Behind this rail- 
wav acihitj Blood a gnindioso pollcv, whicli is 
Indlealcd in wlmt breanie known In Ocmianv 
as “BBB” — Berlin, Bvzantium Baglidad 
Throughout tlio jirogrcss* of these Bchcmos, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed tbroiigh a port in the Pcr->lnn Gulf 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co op^rvtion of Great Britain, if thev could 
do so on their own terms, tliat Is to sav without 
affecting tlie enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure Shortl) before the commencement 
of the war tlio protracted negotiations with 
London which Iind this end in view ended in a 
dcflnlte agreement between tlie two Powers 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vaulshcd In thin air with the complete defeat 
of Tiirkev and Germanv Aeverthelcss the nll- 
vvav did not stand still during the w ar Germany 
made ininniiso efforts to complete the difliciilt 
tunnel sections and the work was substantlnllj 
flnislied wlicn tlio Armistice was signed 
The Significnnee of thcBnifhdnd Rnilvvny 
— Tile real signilicance of tlie Ikighdad Eailwnv 
was little apprcel ited in Great Britain It was 
constantlj pictured ns a great tnink line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sen, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East This idea could 
onl} be nourished bv those complctclj ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
serv ice and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and, the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January From April to 
Juno the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling To 
Imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well ns fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera The Baghdad route would have in- 
v’olvcd a sea vo-ynge from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a joumev across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Jlinoi 
to Haidar Pnsba, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port This w ould in any' circum- 
stances have been a costly freak ioumey in 
companson with the sea route Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle Bast is Basra The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera 
As a tlirough route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Hallway was strategic It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan 
tinople — and that Power the Teutons were tesolv 
ed should bo Germany — complete master of Asia 
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T ciitniiuTi nlliii' tlic I iiluT\ If romplttcil, 
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rich Hntl« rf AmtoiH nt Alcxnndrotti The 
rns cm ‘one nt In^rn The fiermnnn it in 
under lOod, nttnrhcil linniciino iniportnnro to 
fh"* fulecqucnl ( n_i_cni''ntn vlth TurUen 
uhkh plnccd them in nnrlllmp romninnd nt 
Ah \ indrctf n T hr\ 1 cjnn to innii'innlc n 
riiniinrr’hl po ition in tin rcr-lnn (iiilf throuph 
flic r-tnhli-hniciit of n <-nh.|dizc<l line of ntcamer" 
run hp the cn nt Hnnibtirp \n cnen corpomtlon 
Tliev flrone to ohtnln nn nrtnal footinp In the 
f?ulf throiiLh the (icrmnn hou^c of \\ onkhnu>- 
J he itcrninnn mre prohnhh noncr Fcrloun 
In their nllc^ril dcn'cni? on Kouelt, nnlileh 
rnuhl nc\er hue homo n more doflnllt 
re lotion o the eoininerco of the ffulf flum 
i lu-hlnp to \nttt( rp or (. umhanen to Hniiiburp 
tint 110110110 of the re<l herrinc' thej dreir nero'O 
IlKlr tm'l III (liiert nttention from ttuir reel 
objeetlie llnurn ulilch in dpufinetl In ilrttii 
of nn unchniicnpenb'o pcoprnphleni nnd nntunl 
po'itlon to be the ere it port of The Aliddle 
f-ni-t Tlie-e con'idcntlons linve no more 
tlinn nn nendcmlc nluo note Oermnnp ici- 
diiff ited The Turks, ivlien then ciiK reed from 
nil I=f)lntfd niilltnrp J(=iotlsm bleed on 
Anpon, 1 ere confronted icltli (he Imnien'. 
probh rn of re hulldinp their baninipt Staff, 
ifeprhtd of the most Intclllpont Fccflon of th< 
old iiopnhtlon — the ffrccks and the AmienKnF 
111 nia'-i lerc nnd eiiptilslon — ucreaicn different 
factor The compUtlon of (lie through line i\nt< 
Indellnltcl} po'tjioned lint as the nd\antape>. 
of the route, for the purposes no liave Indicated 
are mani and great, the ultimate construction 
of the throuph line is only a matter of time, 
so one lias placed thc'c nuthontntho charnc 
terlstici on record for the guidance of opinion 
irhen the project of the through route is relived 
ns it muat be 

Turkey and the Frontier — The position 
of Turkei on the Indian frontier «ns ccicr of 
am considerahle importance in It'olf, nnd never 
a=sumcd any significance, saic as the arant 
rourier Of Germany, ulien she passed under the 
tutelage of that Poiver, aud for a limited period 
during the var Although so long cstahlishe'l 
In Jlesopotamla, Turkey i\as not very flirmlj 
seated In tliat country, the Arabs tolerated 
rafher than accepted Turkish rule so long ns 
they were subitantlally left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, ncier paid 
Its nay For a brief period MIdhat Pasha 
ral“ed tlie status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
lleiolutlon tliat fine soldier Nazim Paslin 
heiame a pover In the land But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained In Mesopotamia 
because It was no one’s interest, even that of , 
the Arab, to turn her out 'When however 
Germany del eloped her‘‘B B B ’ policy, 'Turkey 
was usM as a starring horse She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty everclsed, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh ot Koneit 
Into a tie facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force 'JTiese efforts faded before the ilgorons 
action of Uio liritlsh Qoiernnieiit uhlcli coii- 
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1 1 hided ihliiiliiig amiipoiueiitMlthtlicblieikh Of 
I Kotti It, nnd the position of the Turks at Al-TCatr 
iinsnlwiy , \cry prcmrious On flic outbreak of 
(•lie unr howoicr the situation profoundly 
I clmnpcd When flic sound and oarcfiilly ovecuted 
expedition to Basra and Its strategic hinterland 
• was dci eloped Into the Insane cntcrpiiso to 
capture Baghdad by coup de mam, with aery 
Inadequate forces, and still more Inadequate 
transport, we found oiirich csim oh cd In mllltan 
operat ions of t he most extcnsii e and unprofitable 
cliaraeter IIicnO were rompicich successful 

j with General M Hides occupation of Baghdad 
|Aft(r the Ilmsian tkbucle we found oursehes 
.Imohed In a niu front which stretched from 
the Liipliratca to the uildest part of Central 
\'Ia, jiroiliiring military exploits of an almost 
epic eliaraeler, hut exi rcising little Inlluenee 
on the nair 'J liei uen brought to nn end hv 
m ssiire not on ex tc ns/if ulngs, hut at tlie 
11 art of Turkish Power In Palestine, where LonI 
Alhiihx seittirid the Turks like chaff But 
1 the nfbrmath of the war left ns In an Indefinite 
‘ position in Mesojiotamia, with Indefinite Iron- 
'tlirs This fimhied the Turks, If thev were 
so disposed, to he troublesome tliroiigh guerilla 
w-arfare In the 'Mosul /one, and by stirring up 
tlic Nurds, wlio are the Ishmaflltcs of Asia 
Minor The conclusion of the Treaty of 
I nusanne In 1023 brought temporary relief, hut 
, It did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
I between Turkov and Irak Under the 'Treaty 
It was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation sliould 
ho left to The League of Nations Negotia 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople 
hut it was Immediately found tliat there could 
he no mutual agreement , the Turks demanded 
the wlio’cofthc TIosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that 3ro3ui and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations 
Tint body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on tliespot, this commission 
reported that tlic best settlement would bo for 
the Alosul V llav et to be Incorporated In Irak, if 
the British Government viero prepared to 
pi'olong Its mandate over that State fora period 
of twenty -live years 'Wlicn the report of this 
commission came before the League In 1926 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, nnd the 
Council of Tlie League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul V Hay at to Irak The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decislv e authority ot 
the League, then declared tliat they would not 
be hound by Its decisions So the matter rested 
nt the end of the year, with Irak In occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was Known as The Brussels Line After 
ot first breathing nothing hut armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, it may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League 

France and the Frontier — If wo touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
hayc any present day significance, hnt in order 
to complete this brief suryey of the wai.Ing aud 
waning of external infinences on Indian frontier 
policy It is dllllcnlt to find any sound policy 
hchlnd (lie efforts of France to obtain a caalliig 
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station at Mnskat in the Peralnn Gull, and her 
long opposition to the stops necessary to oxtlr 
pate the slave trade, and hold in chock the 
Immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West ikontler 
with rifles ol precision and a large supply of 
ammunition We can And no more dcflnlte 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part ol Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for tlia exaction of 
considerable cessions In West Africa, partlcularlj 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention These embarrassments were 
“lowly removed one bv one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente Far otherwise 
was it in the East The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-Chlna was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense ol Slam and to And compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt 
There had earlier been mutterlngs in Burma 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an Impossible neighbour, and ambltlotis 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
ossessions of France In this direction, they were 
Issipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Slam It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Slam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire and 
French Indo-Ohlna This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended In open war between 
the two States But as in the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers which secured the independence and 
integrity of Slam That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Slam itself, under its own Independent soverelTO, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours 

The New Frontier Problem — ^The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 183€t— 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem It Ms been dominated by 
external influences — in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
eriod the German ambition to build up a 
omlnant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey 
Tlie circumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatly 
changed Old dangers have dis.appeared 
And, generally, conditions ha^e become more 
like those normal to critical land frontiers anv- 
uhere In (he world In this present time of snlft 


communications, ncrini ojicrntlons and ensj 
propaganda Consequently, a great deal of 
non attention Is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem The 
tribesman nas nlnavs an opiioncnt to bo 
respected Bravo, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man Know- 
ing every inch of the Inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessitj 
take place ho has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an Infinite of trouble Even 
when armed with a jc74ill and when evcr\ 
cartridge Iiad to bo husbanded nith jealous 
care, the tribesman uas a respectable anta- 
gonist Now the tribesmen are cscrywhcro 
armed with magazine rides, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf -nhen gunninnlng 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Afghan sources Tliey have an abundant 
supply of ammunition Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained In the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either ns Regulars In 
the Pathan regiments, or else In the tribal 
militias We found this to our cost In tlie 
events following the Afghan War of 1019 The 
Afghan regular army was ofllttle account The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Wnzlrlstan, were of great account 
They ga\e our troops the hardest fighting thev 
have ever had on the Frontier , their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers ns admirable The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon sjstem, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared 
What was to take Its place T 

Immediately following tlie Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure 
It may be said tlwt the crux of the situation 
was In Wazlristan This sector of the Frontier 
lias always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the Intractable character of the people 
and of their inveterate raiding activities 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment 
In view of tbe complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and tbe consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
In the Treaty of 1921 ns a completelyindependent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus This extreme school gained little 
support Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other Is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it On the other band, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses The military 
standpoint was that the Wazlris are absolutely 
Intractable , that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Wazlristan, 
as far north as Ladlia, and Unking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads 
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’lull- loj! it„toh 1. 1 u lol, and our con-iiI" 
r jr- l..tf ] tl - 03 tf n al Ilalrn fd tho Anh nih rr 
0)1 the Arab roTt In rolum for th< " rinlct*; 
lina' I'rita'n rhinnd no roltl'li (nUniitap-i 
Tli" 1 itr-r, (,l th' tiult lern I f pt fn e to (hi 
ti-.iipntio*i of <iio «hIjo of nil nation", and 
tleeiph Orrat J'ritaln could ha'e niadi nn> 
torTltodal aotjuMtlnu" rhr iihaoicl rhe ntalnul 
|e> Ion ol finlj the tin\ atatlon of Jla-Hlihi 
lo-lt to horvlf final llrltain U' flncl no other 
folio., lejl for a rjnart'r of a ccntiirj tin fltilf 
' n« 'incohtd In J uroi- an nffnin* 1 niiiei 
»mj,ht tonefinln n coallnn rlalliin at Jlp-a, 
n-ar IlniLat, and olf-druoted lh» ilfort" of 
till Jifitl h Goctmnif nt to rtaniji out the Kla\i 
trade and to chock-lhi. Initninfc tratllc In nrma 
vlilch wai crjuIiifiinR the irlljes on our land 
fro jller with \v< apan" of prcclrlon nnd qimntltkr 
of ammunition All cau*e" ofdliltnnee \»ert 
pradually remoted hy nRrcemtntr follotcinc 
the Anfilo-l' tf nch rntentc lluRtln fu nt one 
other lincRt cruliern to "show the flaR" In 
the Gulf, nnd entahllshed consular posts srhere 
there were no Intensls of pre“enn Sho svas 
creiJlU-d with the Intrntlon of occiip>lnB a 
warm water i)ort,and In particular with casting 
covi tons ojes on the most dreadful spot In the 
Gulf, Bunder Ahhas. This menace dccllneil 


liioJIriuhe mi rrhniiiiiH il ''he also strose, 
ihronththi nFriics ollhi linn of 77 onkhnus to 
ae<iulf< a territorial footing on the Island of 
•'hargah TliC'e etmts stirred the Brillsh 
Gum niim lit to an unusual nellvltj In uro 
wnt< ri of the Gulf 

Counter Measures 

The PiNt eTi'clhe stops to coimtcr the‘’e 
Inlliii nr< s win'tnlin drrlng the slporous slcc- 
msaiiu of J/ird Ciirron, who visited the GiiU 
during his esrlj travels nnd Incorporated a 
mastirh survi> of Its features In his moniimen* 
tsi wort on l’( rila He apjiolntcd tho ablest 
nun he could And to tho head of atlalrs, csta* 
hllshrd stvemi new consulates, nnd was Ins- 
triimintnl In Improving tho sea comrnunicntlous 
with tliii Gulf iioriH 'Jlio British Government 
also fool alarm 'Jhev were fortified In their 
stand ngilnst forclgii Intrigue hy tho opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged autliorlty Tho 
AmrTfesn KavnI writer, tho late Admiral Jinlian, 
placed on record his view that "Concession 
In the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or bv neglect of the 
local commercial interests whicfi now underlie 
Iiollllcal nnd mllltnr> control, will Imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position In tho Farther 
Bast, her political position In India, her com- 
mercial Interests In both, nnd tho Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia,” The Imperial 
BtanUpoInt, endorsed by both Parties In the 
.State, was set out by I-onl Lansdowne In 
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TvordB of pmt Import — ’TV c (t f , His ‘'InJcstj 's 
Government) "liould rcpinl the cjt'vbllshmcntol 
i ni' il base or of n fortinrcf port In the Porslnn 
Gnirh\ nn' other Power as a rcr^ prrire mennee 
to British Intororts, Which w-c should ccrtalnh 
rcsi't %rlth all the means at our disposal ” The 
nepathc measures following the-c declarations 
were followed b\ a constnicthe poIIc> when the, 
oil fields In the BaKhthrl countrj, with a Broat 
refincri.wcn) dcrelop- d b\ fh< Anplo Persian ' 
Oil Companv, In which the British Go\cmmcnt 
has a larpc tlnanclal stake Butwlth the dls 
appearance of the=c ratemal forces on Gulf 
poilev, as set out In the (n'rodactlon to thh 
section, the politics of the PirslanGuIf receded 
In Importance, until thej are now more than' 
thev were before these external Influences de'O- 
iooed,n local question, malnlv a question Of 
police They are therefore set out more brleflj 
and those who desire n compbte narratlre are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1023 
np irfi-lS3 Vn Interestlnq new feature 
In 1031 was the decision of the Persian 
Goacmnient to lustal a >avj of their own In the 
Gulf At tlw time nt wrillnc the fleet conslstlnp 
of two b1»oi>s Hill i"ur liiuoch''R all biiftai>l\ 
armi’d, Is Ixlii- built in ltal\ It Is at thcoiit- 
i-rt lo lieolhrinil b\ Italian^ tin Immedlatr 
reason for the m w Ik 1 1 is t bat an Increase in tin 
Perskan iii'-tom* t-inll tor naenui purpon e 
Ii d to c\t< iii-l't smupelln.' I he fleet is required 
to i heck It 

Masbat. 

Maskat, which la reached in nhoiit forU* 
eight hours from Karaehl, Is outside the Persian, 
Gulf proricr It lies three hundred miles south 
01 Cape Musandim, which Is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but Us natural strength and his 
torlcal prestige combine to make It Insepar- 
able from the politics ol the Gulf, with which it 
has alwaj'B been Intlmatelj associated 

Formerly Haskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of lUshm 
and Barak, wdth Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore Zanzibar a as separated from It by 
agreement, and the Persians Buccccdcd In 
establLsblngthelr authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore 

The relations between Britalo and Slaskat 
haae been Intimate lor a centurv and more 
It was under British auspices that the separa 
Hon between Zanzibar and Hnakat was eflcctcd, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slaac trade 
and in 1802 sealed his dependence upon us -by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Mnsandlm and entering the 
Golf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Truclal Chiefs The III name of this 
territoiy has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but In the earlj days It had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions The i.lratcs were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Compan\'’s ships of war Barge 
expeditious were flttcd out to break their power, 
with such Bueccsbtlmt since 1820 no considerable 
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piinltUc measures have been useoK-ary The 
Crucial Chiefs are bound to On at Britain bv 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1800 
and ending w Ith the perpetual treaty of 1853 b\ 
which they bound thcmschcs to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic In slaves The relations 
of the Truclal Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Bcsldcnt nt Bushlre. who alslts the 
PiraU, Coast oaery year on a tour of Inspection 

The commercial Importance of the Pirate 
Coast Is Increasing through the rise of Debal 
Formerly Llngah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms oQlcials In the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Blngah to Debal The Tmclal 
Chiefs arc — Debal, ADU Thabcc, Shargah 
kjman, Hm-al-Gawaln and Itos-el-K-heyma 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which fcims the chlefshlp of the hhoikh 
of Bahrein Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Sfaharak arc of any size, but 
their Importance Is out of all proportion to 
' their extent This is the great centre of the 
'Gulf pearl Oshory, which, in a good year, may 
' be worth half a million pounds sterling The 
anchorage la wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
' shore, which Is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, malls and cargo have to be 
liandcd on the donkeys for which Bahrein Is 
famous But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a Ecdllion and a 
qnartcr sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds 
makes the Shclkb the richest ruler in the Gulf 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein Is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archreolojpsts The generally accepted theory 
*9 that It 1b a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded In these waters 

Political Agent Captain C G Prior 

Koweit 

In the north-west corner of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made mote stir than any place 
of similar size In the world The importance 
ol Koweit lies solely In the fact that it is a 
DOBslble Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway This Is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Ballway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected It under the 
alternative name of the Granc^eo called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line 
Nowhere else would Bowelt be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay Is 20 miles deep 
and 6 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be Incurred to render It 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town Is peopled by some 
20,000 Inhablfanfs, chiefly dependent; on Ihe 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit arc noted lot 
tbeir boldness and hardihood 

Political Agent Lt -Col H 11 P 
C I L 
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Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Bhatt-el-Arao lie the territories of Sheikh 
Kiazial of Muhammerah. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun Blver, has grown In Importance 
since the opening of the Karun Elver route to 
trade tbrouch the enterprise of Messrs Lynch 
Brothers, Ihls route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route hy way 
of Bushlre and Shiraz This Importance liar 
irrown since the Anglo-Porslan Oil Company 
established roflneries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which they win In the rich fields which they 
haVe tapped near Ahwa* Its Importance will 
be still mrther accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Dlzful 
which Is now ander construction 

Vice-Contul at Ahtmtz Captain A. C 
Galloway 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arablstan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
tssoolated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must bo conslacrcd In relation thereto 
Basra Is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Hallway It stands on the Shntt-ol- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Elvers 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab la Indescribable, there Is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra Is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman- 
shab and Hamadan 

The political destinies of Basra ore at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up In Meso- 
potamia under King Pelsal When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsl- 
bUItles In that land The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad, then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordanla Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, therol was undoubtedly the hope that this 
Immense area would be in one way or another an 
Integral part of the British Empire The cold 
fit followed when the coat was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious In these circumstances King Pelsal 
was Imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose — responsibility without any real power 
unless King Pelsal was to be a piere puppet, 
Immense expenditure and Indefinite milluwy 
commitments In these chcumstanceis there 
uns an Insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land British policy moved slop Iv towards 


that end, but a dofinito stop was taken in 1023 
T\^o Secretary of State for the Colonics announ- 
ced this policy In a statement which is repro- 
duced toxtunlly, for the purpose of reference 
Addressing the Ilonso of lK)rds on May 3rd ho 
said — 


Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
mmo time and decisions have now been taken 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships This 
announcement was drawn up In consultation 
with King Pelsal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent It Is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement Is as follows — 


"It will bo romomhered that In the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views. 
It was decided between the Governments of 
Hls Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Pelsal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered Into between Hls Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the BClng of Iraq This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an Independent Constitutional Government 
In Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent Indicated In the text of the Treaty 
Itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder 


" Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of Independent, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of ffls 
Majesty’s Government In respect of Iraq should 
be terminated ns soon as possible. It Is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty In Its present 
form can conveniently be shortened In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of Introducing 
amendments Into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty Itself, will bo subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly 
*’ Accordingly a protocol has now boon signed 
by the parties In the following terms — 


It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provWoDS 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoi^g member of the League 
of Nations and In any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Torcey 
Nothing In this protocol shall prevent a f^n 
agreement from being concluded with a^ew 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties , and negotlatloM 
for that object shall be entered Into beween 
them before the expiration of the above periou 
It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty In Its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq Into the Lcamo of Nations 
or In four years, whichever might be earlier. 




Map of Mesopotamia. 
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The position o£ Iraq ns regards the League 
■was that when the Treaty was rntlflcd HI** 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offlccs to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible His Majesty’s Government 
would bo in a position to take this atop on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable go\orn- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 


The Council of the League of Nations In 
Januarj , 1082, adopted the rcpoit of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject t-o the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of undertaldngB, nltb regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of justice This means that the mandate will 
terminate If and when the no\t Assembb of 
the League votes for the admission of Iraq to 
League membership 


Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed In 
102S, it was ECTeed that the Irontier hetween 
King Felsal’s Smte and Turkey, the Important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons 
tantlnople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the quesclon was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1024 Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn In the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties 


Here the matter remained until the autiunn 
of 192B In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despat^ed a 
neutral commission to Mosul to Investigate 
the situation This commission produced a 
long and Involved report, but one which led by 
de'riouB paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential In the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government The 
desires of the people were for Incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty five 
years — a fraarantee of stable government- 
then Mosul should be Incorporated in Iraq , 
If Britain was not wUltng, then Mosul shoufd 
return to Turkey When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne The Issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided In favour of the 
competence of the Council About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonlan General, General Lalndoner, 
who had been despatched by the L^gue to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
In deporting Christians from their own zone. 


and this report was of the most damning 
character Great Britain having given tho 
necessary nssumneo, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Connell of 
the League allocated tho whole of tho area In 
dispute, right up to tho temporary frontier— 
commonly called Tho Brussels Lino — to Iraq 
Tho Turks refused to accept tho award and 
withdrew from Genova threatening force 
Later wiser counsels and In 1020 Turkey accepted 
a frontier substantially ns drawn bv the 
Longue A formal treaty wrns concluded 
between Great Britain and Iraq extending the 
mandate for a further twenty-five years The 
British Government express tho hope that a 
shorter period will bo sufllclcnt to set Iraq on 
its feet ns nn independent and stable State , 
and the present policy of H. M’s Government 
Is to establish this Independence at the earliest 
possible date 

A New Trooly — A new Treaty regulating the 
relfttlou of Iraq with Great Britain, the Men 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1027, and 
signed towards the end of tho year The full 
text is not available, but a semi official annonn 
cement on December 20th may bo regarded ns 
substantially authentic 

The Treaty declares that there shall be pe^ 
and friendship between His Britannic Majeriy 
and His Majesty tho King of Imq It stat« 
that “ Provided the present rote of progress In 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well m the 
Interval, His Britannic Majesty will support tho 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations In 1032 " It stipulates that sepi^ 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1024, shall regulate the financial and mill 
tary relations 

The King of Iraq undertakes to secure ths 
execution of all International obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty has undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq He also under 
takes not to modify the existing provlsli^ m 
Iraq’s organic law so ns adversely to affect tho 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to com 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquls on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language 

There shall be full and frank consultation 
between the high contracting parties in su 
matters of foreign policy which may affect thoir 
common Interests The King of Iraq under 
takes, BO soon as local conditions permit, to soewe 
to all general hatomatlonal ngreementa airway 
existing, or wlddi may be concluded he^fter, 
with the approval of the League of NotIom, 
In respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, tho traflio in women ana 
children, transit navigation, aviation, aM 
communications, and also to execute the pr^ 
visions of the Covenant of the League of l^tlon^ 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-Prenw 
Boundary Convention, and the San Kemo uu 
Agreement in so for as they apply to Iraq 

There shall be no discrimination in mattOT 
concerning taxation, commerce, or navigation 
against nationals or companies of any Staw 
which la a member of the Lea^e of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq h" 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights sh^r 
be ensured as if It were a member of tho League 
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Any diflerenco that may arUo hotwcon tho 
high contracting parties shall bo referred to 
tho Permanent Court of Intomatlonal Justice 
provided for by Artlelo Fourteen of tho Cove- 
nant of tho League Tho Treaty shall be 
subjected to revision with tho object of making ! 
all the modifications required by tho circums- 
tances when Iraq enters tho League of Nations 

It Is Important to romomber that there Is a 
conslderablo difference between tho vltnjct 
of Basra and tho other portions of King Fclsal'B 
State Basra has for long been In tho closest 
commercial contact with India, and Is In many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombaj. 
Its people have not much In common with 
those of the North They took no part In tho 
Arab rising which followed tho war, and they 
ask nothing bettor than to remain In close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government If wo aro correct In tho 
supposition that Basra Is destined to bo tho 
great port of tho Middle East, then Its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration In such conditions, la one of the 
greatest Interest, which can hardly bo regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which Is set out above 


The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points oi 
permanent Interest The importance ot Bu- 
shlre la administrative rather than commercial 
It la the headquarteia of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Evident, and tho cen 
tre ot many foreign consuls It Is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan But tho anchorage Is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which predude 
the idea of rail connection, and If ever a railway 


to the central tableland Is opened tho coiumer ' 
clal value of Bushlre will dwindle to Inslgnl 
Dcaucc Further south lies Llngah, reputed 
to bo tho prettiest port on tho Persian coast, j 
nut Its trade Is being diverted to ’Dcba.l on the \ 
Pirate CoasL In tno narrow channel which 
1 forms the entrance to tho Qu’f from the Ara j 
blan Sea Is Bunder Abbas Here we are at the 
key oi tho Gulf Bunder Abbas la of some 1 
Importance ns the outlet for the trade of Kennas 
and Yezd It Is of still more limportonco os a ' 
possible naval base To tho west of the town 
between tho Island of Klshm and tho mainland, 
Ho tho Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
ore loss tlinn three miles In width, and yet con 
tain abundanco of water Hero, according to 
sound naval opinion, there Is tho possibility ol , 
creating a naval base which would oommanaibc ’ 
Gulf The great obstacle Is tho climate, which 1* 
ono of tho worst In tho world On the opposite | 
shore, under tho shadow of Capo Musandlm, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphlnstono’s Inlet, where tho climate con . 
dltlons nro cquallj vllo But notween these 
two fnlnts there Is tho possibility ol controlUi^ , 
tho Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medl 
terranean For many ycaiv Bunder Abbai ' 
loomed largo In public discussions as the pos- 
slblo warm water port for which Kussla was 
seeking There Is a British Naval station at | 
Henjam, a small Island close to Klsm, ''Ther^he 
station was established under agreement with | 
the Persian authorities On tho Mekran coast, 
there Is tho cable station of Jask, and the possible | 
port of Chamber 

Political Resident <n the Persian Gulf—Tb^ j 
Hon. Major F 0 W Fowle, ope J 

Residency Surgeon at Bushirc — ^Maj.H. JB ^ 
Symons, M 0 

Vice Consul at Bunder Abbas and Aisistaid ' 
to the Resident — G A. Klchardson, 0 b.e i 


II — SEISTAN. 


The concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
Importance of Selstan Yet It was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India Seistan Ues midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
ot Kussla, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur If marches on Its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
It commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with It the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
Its immense resources os a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for futme 
military operations , It Is also midway athwart 
tho track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and If and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend It through Seistan would 
be strong Whilst the gaze oftho British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance v through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Kusslan atten- 


tion was directed to a more leisurely moveme^ I 
through Seistan, If the day came when sW ^ 
moved her armies against India [ 

Whether with this purpose or not, Basslss , 
Intrigue was particularly active In Selsto ‘D i 
the early years of the century Having 
fled Khorassan , her agents moved Into Smw 
and through the agency of the Belgian CustoW 
oflScials, ’’ scientiflo missions ” and 1^ 
tatlng plague cordon, sought to establish u 
fluence, and to stifle the British i 

was gradually being buUt up by way of Nnsa^ , 
These efforts died down before the preseaw 
of the McMahon mission, which. In 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the bow 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, wiw 
special reference to the distribution 
the waters of the Helmand They 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-RuMii 
Agreement Since then the international impco' 
ance of Seistan has waned .... ] 

The natural conditions which give to Seist i 
this strategic Importance persist Mwm^ ' 
British Influence Is being consolidated thr^B I 
the Seistan trade route The distance 3 
Quetta to the Seistan border at KlUa 1 
Is 465 miles, most of It dead level, and It o . 3 
now been provided with fortlfled posfa, ° i 
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bungalows, wells, and all lacllltlcs (or caravan 
traffic Tno railway was pushed out (rora 
Sperand, on the Bolan Rallwaj, to Nushkl, 
BO ns to provide a better starting point (or the 
caravans than Qnotta This lino aas extended 
to Buidap, B4 miles on the Persian side o( the 
Indo-Perslan Frontier during the war ns a 


military measure, but tlio traffic after tlicro 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week Tlicre tlion arose trouble owing to 
Persian Insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across their frontier (or 
the railway staff Tills led to the stoppage of 
train running on the Porslan side of the 1' rentier 


III —PERSIA. 


From causes which only need to bo \cry 
briefly set out, the Persian question ns afTcotlnp 
Indian frontier pollcv has receded until it Is of 
no account. Reference Is made In the Intro- 
duetlon to this soition to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan Agreement left 
us a blttor legacy in Persia That Agreement 
divided Persia Into two rones of Influence, and 
the Persians bltteMy resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was In \Iew 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an Influence which was notsuspcct 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes In opposition to Great BrKaln, 
In the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, thev exorcised a strong influence In 
Teheran With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this Influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North West and con 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called Thr 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to rcgnlarlsr 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government 
the mail features of which were — 

To respect Persian integrity , 

To supply experts for Persian admlnlstra 
tlon , 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order 

To provide a loan for these purposes 
To co-operate with the Persian Government 
In railway construction and other forms 
of transport 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a Joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable In 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs' receipts assigned foi 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be Insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources 

The Present Position — We have given 
the main points In the Anglo-Perslan agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood Those who desire to study 
It In greater detail win find It set out In the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, pag 138 el teq 
It has been explained that most Persians 
construedltlnto a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies When the British troops 
In the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 


the Persians had no use for tho Agreement and 
It soon became a dead instrument It w ns Dnnfly 
rejected and tho advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew 
A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians In India after tho War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand In Persia 
because she could not bo a passive witness to 
chaos In that country Tho v low always taken 
In the Indian Year Book was that tho Internal 
nffnlrs of Persia were her own concern , If she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alono she would hammer out some 
form of Government That position has been 
Justified Tho Sirdar SIpah, or coromander-ln- 
chlcf, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Pcrs.nn affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
tho Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for tho first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-cd-dln A body of cap^Ie 
Americans under Dr MUlspangh restored order 
to the chaotic finances Thesu two forces 
operating in unison gave Persia the best 
emment she had known for a generation But 
the Sirdar SIpah chafed under the Irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his tune 
In Europe and wasting tho resources of the 
country Ho mov’ed to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
MoUahs, but In 1926 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar SIpah 
chosen monarch In his place The change ^ 
made without disturbance, and Persia ente^ 
on a period of peace and consolidation whlM 
has removed it from the disturbing forces w 
the post-war world Since then consldetahie 
progress has been made '^th the reform 
of the administration, and many projects am 
afoot for the Improvement of communications, 
which Is the greatest need of the land, su^i as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construe^ 
tlon The least reassuring episode 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, whlcli had done admirable work m 
the restoration of the finances When them 
contract expired Dr MlUspaugh and his wflea 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms whlM 
they did not regard ns satisfactory, especmiiy 
In regard to the powers they were to exeri^ 
They therefore vrithdrew from the 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
&dvlfi0F8 

Mr R H Hoaro, o mt , Is British Minister 
at Teheran 

B B M’s Consttl-General and Agent of 
Qovernment of India tn Khorasan — Lt-ijO*- 
C C J Barrett, o S l , 0 1 P 

B B M's Consul tn Seistan and Kaxn— 
Major 0 R Daly, OJ E 
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Tl-Tf tt! rrnnir* n pirt of Ilrttl*h i 

fodl^ ttfirrc t’l" '^rlt 0<v-< not rnn | 

I'r'Ic* nlnl 1* call'-l til'' Pumd Acrr<'m''nt; 
n-llh thi* ^nlr of AfKtiinl»!n, tlic botmilin | 
tv'wri'n Iril'i Rtirl Af;am!>tin irn' H’tlloif, 
mtf ft rfrilTilv-l In if^i) cxcopf fnr n ^mtll 
^'Clion nhlr*! tr\» d'-llnl'/'J ift/'r Ih" Af'‘lnn 
VTjir In IPIO I?.' I*i- tiovcnimpnl of Indln 
liarp r^T-rr oo"!^'-'! rp to th" biTfrr TUtrron 
ih" ftd'nl'I'VrrJ t'—rlto— nnd tn'' Tinrnnil lino 
th'-nr Ilr^ n f>'I* of toni‘o*\ of mnins trMtli . 
ritonJI-: fro-n t*-"' (in~n1 rn'< In tlio fonth. 
to KM^nl’ In t'l'' rnrlli thl^ I' conrrlcnlh 
Miotm A.* fl •' Trllnl Tcrrllorr Itn future 
!• the irwo"'' of the Intrrmimlil’’ dI*cn**loni 
of frontier pohcn for nrvlv half a irnturr 

ThL^ I* a count-y of deep vallevr and peclndcd 
el'-c*, nrhlch nature hv« fenced In with almo't 
Inaecc-.lplc mountain* It l! iteopled with 
will tribe* of mr»terlou* orlnn. In whom 
tfjhan, Tartar, TurLoman, I’crrlan Indian 
\rab and Jrwi«li intermlncl'’ Thcv had 
lived th'"lr own llvea for centurle*, with little 
Infe-rour'c eaen amonc't tlicm*ehe*, and a* 
Sir \aleatlne Clilrol truly paid ' the onlj bond 
that ever could unite them In common action 
wa« the bond of Plam * It li lrapo'*Ible to 
nademland the hrontler ptiblcm unler* two 
facta a*c steadllv borne In mind Tlie ptronc- 
c*t tentlmcnt amontpt the*e Ptranpe people 
I* the dc*Irc to be left alone Thcv value ‘heir 
Independence much more than their lives 
Thi other factor Is tlmt the e^uotry does not 
rufUec even In pood jear? to maintain the popu- 
lation They most Dnd the means of sub- 
sl'ttacc outelJc, either In trade, by service In 
the Indian Armv or In the Khissadarr, 
or cL«e In the outlet which hlll-racn all the world 
over have utilised f*om time Immemorial, the 
raldinp of the wealthier and more peaceful 
popnbtlon of the Plains i 

Frontier Policy j 

ITie policy of the Government of India to-J 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed j 
and flowed In a rcmarl^able decree It lias 
ductuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the conflnes 
of AfehanlsLan, and the school ol Jlastcrly 
Inactlrtty, which would leave the tribesmen 
>ntlrely to th.lr own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory 
flehlnd both the policies lay the mcnact of a 
iln»slaD Invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Ilusslan Agreement 
Chls Induced what was called Hit and Xletlre 
tactics In the half century which ended Id 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent Improvement In Its train The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen In 
1897 Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Oomal, was ablate The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
It compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down In a despatch from the Secre- 


tary ol State for India, which prescribed for 
the Oovcmincnt the " Ilmllntlon of jour Inter- 
fercuLC with tli'’ tribe*, so ns to avoid the ex- 
ten*Ion at n(lmInl'>tnil/vo control over tribal 
fcrrltorv ’’ ft fell to Ixird Curron to give 
effect to till* policy The main foundations 
of Ills nrllon were to eicrcl*c over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
imperial Interc*!*, to pay tht.m snb'Idles for 
he perfOTuance of speclflc duties, but to re- 
*f>ect their tribal In fcpcndencc and leave them, 
a* fnr n« po«»IbIe, free to govern themselves 
according to I heir own tradition* nnd to follow 
their own Inherited habits of life without Jet 
or hindrance 

^cvv Province 

As a Orst step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
fOpervl*lon of the Government of India Up 
to this point they had been In charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head Is bu'Icd with many other concerns 
I/ird Curzon created In 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, nnd placed It In charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with nn Intimate 
frontier c-pericncc, directly Bnbordlnato to 
the Government of India This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Ljlton In 1877, 
and often conxldcrcd afterwards, but vThIcb 
had slipped for lack of driving power Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops ec 
far as po"*lbie from the advanced posts, nnd 
placed these fortallees In charge of tribal levies, 
ofllccrcd by a handful of British ofllccr* The 
most Bucccflul of these was the Khybcr Rifles, 
which sfcadtastlj kept the peace of that historic 
Pn*s Until 1919 At the eamo time the regular 
troops were cantoned In places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger polot, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway 8yT>fom In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargaf, and 
V narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
b-oad-gaugc, was constructed from Kushal 
KiTh to Kobat, at the entrance of the Kobat 
Pass, nnd to Thai In the midst of the 
Kurram Valley These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful atlmnlus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frao- 
tlons tribesmen Into Buccessfol agricultnrista 
This policy of economic development Is re- 
ceiving a great development through the rom- 
, pictlon of the Upper Swat Canal (? r Irri- 
I gatlon) Now It is completed there are other 
I works awaiting attention For many j^rs this 
policy was completely Justified by results 
A New Policy 

It saved us from serious complications for 
ncarlj twentj years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satls- 
. factory, particularly In Wazlrlstan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole Into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
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down until the Amir of Al^nnlstan Bought 
rofoge from his intomal tronblos in n Jobnd 
agai^t India In this insano ontorprleo the 
j^ghans piaced iosB reliance in their regnlar 
troops, whloh have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen In this they were 
Jnstifled, for the Indian JlUltary nnthorltles 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts wore 
order^ to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost tmiversal swiftness. The Southern 
Wazlriatan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district The 
Afridls, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the Kortb* 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later It was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora. But the Mahsuds and the Wazlris 
broke Into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
E^an on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 76 per cent armed with modem 
weapons of preoIfllon,they constituted formidable 
adversaries They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans caved In They refected 
our terms and active measures were taken against i 
them The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Gentler The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity Their shooting was amaringly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either In 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success They were assisted 
by ths fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing, their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career 

A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1910, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Wailristan 
whloh succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-Maroh 1922 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serions financial position It showed 
that despite serious Increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded ns of Para- 
mount Importance was not attained ITOen 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under MlUtaxy Expenses, and that there 
Was an indefinitely large, and seomln^y unend- 


ing expenditure on Wnilrlstan, This forced 
the Mllllaty, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion Was really focussed on 
Wazlrlstan In essentials It was the aged eon- 
trovorsy — slmll wo deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known ns the Sundeman 
system, namely, by occupying comraandlne 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but Interfering little in their own 
affairs, or shall wo revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Cmzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen 
sltlos become unbearable. 

Tho Curzon Policy — The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1890, to clear up tho aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1807, was a compromise between tho “occupa- 
tion** and tho "close border" policies It was 
based on tho withdrawal of the regular troOTS so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, sueh ns those In tho Tochl at 
Wana and In tho Khybor and Kurram were hold 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves Tho cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students. Lord Cnnon did 
not regard Oils as tho final policy Ho wrote 
in tho Memorandum formulating his ideas 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time tho whole Wazlrl country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that oonsummatlon My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presenre 
of British troops ” The Curzon policy, though 
It was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would hove followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable— -frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of ne^, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919 The ^yber militia faded away , the 
Wazlrl militia either mutinied, ns at Wana, or 
deserted The pillar of the Curzon system fell. 

The Policy — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Ohehnsford, the then Viceroy, in a 
yjeech whloh he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Wazirlstan , td 
open up the coun&y by roads , to extend the 
main Indian railway system from Its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops That 
Immediate policy was soon modified so f®^ 
the garrisoning of these frontier positions by 
regular troops was oonoemed Such duties arc 
Immensely unpopular in the reralararmy, 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
1 character Irregulars have always existed on 
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the trontlor. and as they had dlanppoarcd with 
the Mllltta, it waa ncccSBnry to reorente them 
The new form of Irregular was whnt have been 
called Khaasadarfl and Scoute The Khaa* 
Budar Is an extremely Irregular Ele has 
no British oDloerfl and no uniform, except adlB 
tlngulfihlng kind oipagn. In contradistinction 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle As 
one Informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system Is that so long ns the Khnssndars, 
under their own headmen, secure the Immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 


arc asked If they desert In the day of trouble, 
they lo«e their pay but the Qovommont loses 
no rifles, nor does It risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
In Wnrlrlstan should bo retained, It was 
another to docldo whnt these posts should be 
tVe must therefore consider the special problem 
of Wazlrlstnn The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted. Irregular force not territorially 
recruited, olficcred by British officers 


V.— WAZIRISTAN. 


Wo can now approach the real frontier quos* 
Mon of the day, the future of Wazlrlstan What 
follows Is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed to the January number of “The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India," written by Lt -Col G M Ilouth, D a O 

Geographically Wazlrlstan Is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and IflO from Korth to South The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan This Is the western boundary 
On the east la the Indus North Is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separatlna 
Waxlriatan from the Kohat District South Is 
a zigzag polIMcal boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man In Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus 

The western half la a rugged and Inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused In hopeless disarray The more Inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 16 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, In the centre of the 
grmung district, the latter within five mUes of 
Important vUlages of Kanlguram and Makln 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
Irrigated land round Bannu to the sandy desert 
In the Marwat above Peru 

^Tiere Irrigation or river water Is obtainable 
cultivation Is attempted under condlUons which 
can hardly be encouraging Other tracts like 
that between Peru and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall 

Inhabitants — The Inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours 
The name orighiateB according to tradition 
from one Wazlr, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazlrs 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less Indiscriminately, and Inter-marriage 
Is the exception — In fact all traditionally are In 
open strife, a clronmstance which, until some 
bnght political comet like the Afghan War of 
1010 Joined them together, as materially aided I 
iiu r dealings with them I 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
mnllks or headmen No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powlndah till his death In 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following 

Policy — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-Intenercnce with the tribes Even 
now only part of the country Is administered 
Gradually It was foimd that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
ortlons of the country with Regulars, followed 
y building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched 
The Political OlDcers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1004 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 MUltln with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan 
In addlUon certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required , 
also for tribal escorts as necessary Qradu^yi 
as occasion required, posts were occupied 
Wana was occupied In 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazlrs Similarly the Tochl in 
1896 In the comprehensive expedlMon of 
1895-96 when this policy was put Into effect, 
the BriUsh arms were shown In every remote 
valley In the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying Infinence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia Roads and communl 
cations were Improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale 

A Programme — Lt.-Col Routh then 
lined a possible policy for Wazlrlstan «« 
give It textuaUy, because we believe that when it 
Was written It reflected how military opinion in 
India was developing — 

*' To the unprejudiced mind It appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and domlnaw 
the Inhabited tracts Why should not the roao 
now being made to Ladha be continued 3® 
north to the Tochl road at Datta Khel am 
29 miles south to Wana t Why shm^ we nM 
occupy the healthier portions of Wazlristan 
rather than the foothills or ds-Indus „ 
The Razmak district round Makln 6,000 
is both healthy and fertile The same apph" 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir GuI, 
national peak near Ladha rising to a heigh* 
11,666 feet above the sea The Wana pl^> 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 16, could vrltt rawap 
support an army corps ; there Is no doubt 
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n lonran^ rilliTn\ p’llicv i^lll help lo FOlve 
th" rroM''ni A lire lin« l>r''n surveyed from 
Tonic to D'ol'ird on 1 tlienoe up the ^nUe^ to 
Jrn Sonlrnon, ro Conner Inc with the /hoh 
outl peiiiap* Inter to \\nn'i Hie Guronl ToncI 
from 'Inn-Cn to Khnjnrl Kneh 1» the nppnrcntlx 
ohvlnrt rotite, Imt wonM In- prohlhUHeh 
rTpen«he In ron''rnr!lon nnd n quire mucii 
tun^eUlnc Itejcnl Klnjt'*'' Koch nn Tonnl 
ond }locl o Kot to Worn fomc Id mlle«, olhm 
no dllTinltj Tlie oM polley of the roldcrr 
wothini: vrr‘'wnrJF nrnl our relrllmthc exprll 
tlon« r-etchlnc tltelr \cn lempomrv tentnekf 
rn«*x<-o’TlF feem' to •ucce'-l better hternl coni 
mnnlrntlon* Tlie imnil cnuce nl Kohot 
mlcht wJlhont iimlui ro't l>e extended to Tlinl 
nnd thence to IdnK ri/i Splnnrnm From here 
till further eiten«loii prosed de^Irnhle n moto' 
road throuch Rnrmal , MnKln nnd Dtvntol to 
link up rrlth thnt nnir rarscsei! to I>3dhn poundf 
poe'dil" to the looker on Lsentinllt nich 
eommun’catlnnf road, rnll or both, could 
continue to ann, Fort Sandemnn nnd Quetln 
ran Hindu Ilach n etrnteclc line oderlnp preal 
defen'lvc po'*ihlIltlfF juhirtltutlnc Haimnk, 
trhlch reeemld'F Ootacamund, nnd licnitli) 
upland# for the di adlj feat r #pota now occupied 
The VI ra fact of emploalnc the iribeamen on 
there worla ariili pood pa) and pood cn,.lnerrf 
tend# to paclfv the country as well n# pro'ldlnp 
healthy neoea*!blo hill rtutlons in place of the 
proacrblnllv comfortleM cantonment# which now 
cilrt In lhl< part of the Ironllcr " 

A Compromise — A full rlatmencnt of the 
policy flnallv adopted h> Goaemment In alcw 
of tlic situation left upon their linnds nftcr the 
Mnh'ud rclKllIon wa# made hj the Forelpn 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr) Deny# Hrnj, In the 
conrfc of n Iludpet dI«cu"!on In the Leglflatlvc 
AfFfmblv on fith Jfnrch 1023 Ho outlined 
neither n Forward policy nor n Clofo Border 
llcv Both tliere terms liad, In fnct, cca'cd to 
nppronrLatc CIrcumEtances luad so cluvnged 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
arllliln the bounds of reasonable argument 
The Foreign Secretary explained tliat the 
Ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day arc essentially three, namely, the 
i rentier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afglinnlstan, and tlie so called Inde- 
pendent Temtorj, tldB last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country avldch lies lietavccn 
tlie borders of British India and India He 
proceeded specially to show tliat tills belt Is, 
in fact, arithln India " It Is boundary pillars 
that mark ofl Wariristan from Afghanistan , 
It Is boundary pillars that include SVazlristan 
in India Me arc apt to call AVnriristan In- 
ident territory , and it Is only from the 

S of vfew of our British districts thnt these 
are trans frontier tribes From the 
point of •view of India, from the International 
point of view that Is, they arc cls-frontlcr 
tribesmen of India If IVazlristan and her 
tribes are India's Bcourgo, they are also India’s 
responsibility — and India’s alone That is 
an International fact that we must never forget " 
Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandemnn policy In Baluchistan Ho 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove cOcctivo In 
■Wariristan “ But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago Is not ncccssnrily 
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so now Tlie task Is lnnnll''ly more dWlcnlt 
lo-dai, clilclly Iiecait'o the trilicsmcn are 
Infinitely lietter irmed , their arms liaving 
lncrea<-<il at len't tenfold during the last 20 
years ” Iicallng with the Close Border nrea- 
erlpUoti he showed tliat If one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed wire fence along ihe plain some 
dl'tance below the lillls, “all the time the 
problem In front ot u# would be going from bad 
to wor'e, with the Ineaitable Incrrn'e of nms 
In the tran« border and witli tliat Inca liable 
Inrn a'c In tlie < eonomlc stringency In this 
mountainous tract, wldcli would make the tribes- 
men more and mon desperate, more nnd more 
tlirowm back on barbarism A rigid Close 
Bonh r pollca Is realla a policy of negation, 
and nothing more \Vc might gain 

for our districts a inomentara respite from raids 
but we avoiild be leaalng behind a legacy of 
Infinitely worse trouble for tliclr descendants ’’ 

Tlie Fctlkd policy of Goaemment In WazfrJs- 
tan. Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road sy stem, of which 
alioiit 140 mills would lie In Wariristan It'clf 
nnd one hundred miles along the border of 
Derojat and the malntenanec of some 4,600 
Kha«‘ndars and of Fomc 5,000 ImgulnrF, wliUc 
at llarmak, 7,000 feet high and oactlooklng 
nortkem M nrirlstan, then, would be nn ndaanccd 
base occupied ba a strong garrison of regular 
troop" Jtazmaic fio showed to be further 
from the Durand I Inc than the old-established 
posts In the Toclil In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy wa«, In one signal respect, 
a backavard policy hone the less, It was a 
forward policy In a aery real sense, for It was 
a policy of constnictlac progress and was a 
big step foravard on tlie long nnd laborious 
road towards the paclllcatlon, tlirougli claili- 
latlon, of the most backward and Inaccosslblc, 
nnd therefore the most truciik nt and aggrcsslao 
tribes on the bordir Come avhat may, 
clalllzntlon must be made to penetrate these 
Inaccessible mountains or avo must admit 
tliat there Is no solution to the Wariristan 
problem, and we must fold our liands while 
It grows Inealtably worse ” 

'ilie policy thus Initiated lias proceeded 
with results according avith the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in Its 
formulation 

The roads arc policed ba the Kliassadars, aaho 
linac. In the main, proacd faltliful to their trust 
The open hostility of the Wazlrl tribesmen to 
the presence of troops nnd other agents of 
Goaemment In tliclr midst, which at the out- 
set they slioaacd by shooting up Individuals 
and small bodies of troops on ea ery f pportunlty, 
has faded away, and the people have shown an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to It 
In various small but significant aaays, methods 
of civilization have cau^t the fmaglnatfon of 
the people and won their approval Thus, 
the safety of the roads has encouraged, and fs 
buttressed by, a considerable development 
of Tnotor-buB traffic The rods, os the JCIng’l 
Highway, arc ofliclally held to he sacrosanct^ 
thnt Is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tilbolfeudsis permitted upon them 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns In safety Under the In 
fluonce of their women, the tribesmen have 
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applied that the ban against sbootbg upon the 
highway shall ho extended to all the country 
for tliroo miles on either side of the hlgliway 
Tentative efforts to Introduce nrhnnrj' edu- 
cation have been possible and nave achlo\od 
as much success ns could ho expected Tlio 
hospitals ond dispensaries niamtalncd for 
Irregular troops, called Scouts, employed about 
the country, attend to the wants of the trlbcs- 
people who come to them So much has this 
arrangement boon opproclatcd that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of thoh own With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an mstl- 
tutlon with the necessary surgical Instrument, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1910 emeute 

A remarhablo illustration of the nccoptancc 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
a year or two ago by the Wnna Wazlrs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Wazlrlstan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Wazlrlstan A motor road had 
already been run out from Jliandola through 
Chagmall and the Shahur Tangl to Sarwekal 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzal, whereabouts the Tak-l-Zam, after 
flowing down Its deep valley from northern 
Wazlrlatan, debouches on to the Domjat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wans In the autumn 
of 1929 It proceeded throughout the Joumoy 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
It establish^ Itself In a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation 

The reoccupalion of Wana and the olrcum- 
stancea In which It took place lllnstrate that a 
policy Is a live thing In other words. It Is not 
a programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give It further expression 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazlr- 
Istan, must be regarded os that which governs 
the actions of the authorities In regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the K.urram Valley 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1981 ond the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 
firearms If their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them A road has been 
built commencing Port Sandeman eia Gul- 
kaoh, on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the 
Sarwekal-Wana road A road, os yet roughly 
made, has been constructed between Bazmak 
and BAnlguram, In the heart of Mahond 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier during 1980 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 
Indian National Congress In the Interior of 
India In pursuit of Its efforts to bring polftical 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them, His Majesty's Government. 
The Congress at Its annual session at Lahore 
In the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 


from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution In India to secure this ond In 
particular, It avowedly sot out '* to make 
Government Impossible ” Kovolutlonary 
agitation, and cspoolnlly a campaign to promote 
dlsobcdlonoo of the civil law In order to bring 
tbo administration to a stand still, commenced 
all over India Immediately after the Congress 
meetings Tlio settled districts of the N W 
F P wore the scene of this, In common with 
tho rest of tho land Tho agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised In 
what are known as Khllafat Committees For 
their purpose they made special use of 
mlsroprcsentatlonB of tho Sarda Act, recently 
passed by tho Indian Lcglslaturo by tho ofUclal 
and Hindu votes against tho opposition of the 
Muslim non-olUcial members This measure 
makes Illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of hoi's and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages Tho ago at which marriage may 
take place la also In general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law 
Hon CO, tho Muslims In British India, while 
acknowledging that tho Sarda Act would not 
In practice affect them, because Its provisions 
In no way ovor-rulo their religious law, novor- 
tholcss saw In tho measure an act affecting tho 
domain of their religious law, and passed. In 
spite of their dissent. In a Loglslaturo In which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded Its enactment ns a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any sohemo of 
domooratlo self-government in India, Muslim 
Interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930-- 
This Muslim apprehension has, since wie 
passing of the Act, strongly Influenced the 
attitude of the community towards all questions 
of political reform, and the lever which mls- 
repcesentatlon of the Act provided for stirring 
up antl-Govemment agitation in the almost 
wholly ond fanatical MusUra province In the 
north can easily be understood Grossly imtrue 
propaganda was carried on , it was, for mstance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must he 
medlonlly examined before marriage An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu Inspectors to make the exomlnatlons 
And the agitation was deliberately pusM 
outwards from the settled districts of the N ” 
F P Into the tribal areas Wazlrlstan 
amongst the first of them to be Inundated with 
the propagondo. This was In March-Aprll 1929 
Tho poison spread outwards from Peshawar Into 
Tirah about the same time The agitation ww 
sedulously carried on In the dlslxiot nortbwaro 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pn^ed 
Into Mohmand country The first point ol 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, irtiero 
the mob murderously broke out on 28rd Ap^ 
1980 Within a short time, Afrldl ten^ 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tlrsn 
to Join In the fray The Mohmands heoams 
greatly excited and sent down bands to ^ 
near tiie border and watch for an opport^ltT 
to Join In The Upper Toohl’s Wazus slmm- 
taneonsly took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mihsud Wazlrs, about Ladha, did the saiM 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
In India proved of Incaloulahle value ^er^ 
planes pamlled the whole country and were 
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f-rvl-o, nor Indicate the nnpllcatlati ot the 
tier frontier pollev In Ihntrcfacm The AfrIdls 
lonp irfi! e-1 to n'-ent to thee, but bclnr there- 
by tleprlvi-d ot nrrp*^ to Ibelr normal winter 
rra’Inr rmiind' on Ibe KhnJntI nnd Aka Kliul 
plain, nnl prrvpntpd from vlsUInt; Pehawnr, 
tbelr marl e'lrp ppntre, they enme In an accent- 
r<l peaee tin'lcr the new conditions before the 
oi-enlnf: of (he winter of 1031-32 

It rill Ip r-cn that the events of the summer 
of lp"0 pul the policy to a fcvcro test, and 
that Its furre-'sfiii oiicratlnn In Ibo cmcrccncy 

fp-elall^ as'Uted li\ the Rotnl Air borcc 

T1 e re^uliant position appear*, tbm, to 1)0 
that the control of the trli'Ca, where the pollcj 
ha* ftlread> leen ciprc-*ed In road bnlldlnE 
an 1 In the p-tahll hment of fultablo garrisons, 
I' eifpriKe that the political and mllltarj 
K-'iunl orKanlzatlnn tvlUi which the policy 
I* fuppo-tpij hrlnga al>out the Introduction 
of the ameiloratUc Inllucncc of cl\ llliatlon, 
and lint the rajldlty and success with which 
th" U.ijal Air 1 oree can operate over the hills, 
ten Is to dlralnl'h the amount of ground force 
nep- *ar> On tlic other hand, the two dos- 
c-nis of the AfrIdls upon the plain and their 
rttiim to their homes without great loss, 
dp'pitc all that the Royal Air Force and largo 
iKKlIcof troop* could do, Indicate the capacitj 
for mtschl-f whicli lies In the hands o! the Tirah 
111 !)-*, and mu*t remain there eo long ns tlic 
Tolley Is not citended over their highlands 
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Idi" rrlatlnn* of Afghani tan with the Indian clo*e them, and of RD**Ia toendcatour to keep 
Rmplre werefcp-long dominated bv one main con Miera at an> rate lialf open To this end, having 
si !< ra'ion— the r-lailon of Afchanl'tan to a Ru«- ru*licd her tran5-I’cr*lan rallwaj to Samar 
flan Inwlon of India All other con*ldentions hand, Ru"«Ia thrust a military line from Sferv 
•were ot secondarj Importance lor nearly to the Ku*hklin*l > Post, where railway material 
tbree-nuartp-s ol a century tbe attitude ol .« collected for Its Immediate prolongation 
G rt at Rrltatn toward eupceadve Amirs lias been I to Herat I,atcr, she connected the tmns- 
dlrtalM bv thi* one factor It wo.* In order Siberian railway with the tran-CaucasIan 
to prevent Afghanbtnn from coming under ‘artem, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
tbe influence ol Ra*'la that the fliTt Afghan bringing Central Asia Into direct touch with 
War of 1835 was fought — the most melanchol; her Luropcan magnrlncs Kor has Great 
epbodc In Indian frontier history It was bc-j Britain bcin Idle a great military station 
cau'e a Ru*‘lan envoy was rcccrtcd at Kabul ( lix* been created at Quetta This Is con- 
whlbt the RritTh rci)re*entatlve was turned ncctcd with the Indian railway system by 
back at AH JIa*Jld liiat the Afghan t\ar ol' lines of raUwn> wlilch climb to the Quetta 
1678 was waged After that the whole end Plateau bj the Bolan Pass and through the 
of British policy toward Afglianistan was Clinppcr Rllt, Hues which rank amongst the 
to build up a strong Indeprndtnt State, friendly most picturesque and daring In tbe world 
to Britain, which would act as a buficr against Prom Quetta the line bos been carried by the 
Ru*«Ia and so to order our frontier policj that Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
we should b* In a position to move large forces Range, until It leads out to the Afghan Border 
op, if ncccs'arv, to support tbe Afghans In at New Chamnn, where It opens on the route 
rcjl'tlng aggression to Kandahar The material Is stocked at New 

Charaan which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days In view 
Gntes to Indio ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 

bas been brought under British control Quetta 
Is now one of the ^at strategical positions 
A knowledge of the trans frontier geography of the world, and notnlng has been left undone 
ol India brought home to her administrators which modem military science can achieve to 
the conviction that there were only two main add to Its natural strength In the opinion 
gates to India —through Afghanistan, the of many military arithoritfes it firmly closes 
historic route to India, along which successive the western gate to India, either by way o 
Invasions liavc poured, and by way of Selstan Kandahar, or by the direct route thro 
It was the purpose of British policy to Sclstan 
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Farther east, the Indian railway syatom was 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1025 
up the Khyber Pass to Landl Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Landl Khana A 
first class military road Boraetlmcs double, 
Bomotlmcs trob'e, also tlircads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landl Kotal, and 
then descends until It meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landl Khana Later, a ''ommcncc- 
ment was made with the Lol Shllraan Hall- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullagorl country and 
prortde an altcmathe advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and Is now 
thrust In the air In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghaznl-Kabul lino 

Bclntions with India 
Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan The end 
of British pollcv has been to make It strong 
and friendly In the first particular It 1ms 
early and largely sacoeeded The second aim 
may now also be said to ha\e been attained 
When the late Abdurrahaman was Invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1870, none 
realised hla great qualities Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans Abdurrahaman 
made himself master In his own kingdom Bv 
means into which It Is not well closely to enter , 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year Increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab 
llshed a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur 
nlsh It with arms and ammunition Step by 
step hla position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Bussian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
m 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights The Durand 
Agreement settled the borilor on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Aigban claims and action 
upon the nndemarcated section led to war 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand In Selstan It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’a death, 
Afghanistan was In a position to place In the 
field. In the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and Irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and Irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order In Kabul and the provincea 
But If Afghanistan were made strong. It was 
not made friendly Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 


death. All that can be said Is that he dis- 
trusted It less than ho distrusted Ilussla, and 
If the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice , he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at hla disposal 
Ho closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary lor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
Ho refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him. and 
British allalra Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was In a most cnnivocal position 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St James 

Afifhaniston and the War— These re- 
lations wore markedly Improved during the 
roign of Ills Majesty the Amir Hablbnllah 
Khan It used to bo one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah 
man Khan had built up would norish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining It Hablh- 
ullah Khan more than maintained It He 
visited India soon after his accession and sc 
qulrcd a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire Ho strengthened 
and consolidated his authority In Afghanistan 
Itself At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality It Is 
believed — n considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that be might 
be forced Into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him , certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and Gorman " missions at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction But a fuller knowledge In 
duced the belief that the Amir was In a position 
of no little dlfiSculty He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and antl-Brltlsh elemenw 
imongstbls own people, Inflamed by the TurUsn 
preaching of a Jehad, or holy Islamic war But 
he committed no act of hostility . as soon as 
It was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
Justified he had kept Afghanistan out of tee 
war, he had adhered to the winning side , bis 
authority In the kingdom and In Central Asia 
was nt Its zenith 

Murder of the Amir — It Is believed that 
If he hod lived Hablbnllah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive 
In Afghanistan, by opening up communlcmtlons 
and extending his engagements with India 
He was courted by the representatives of Pemla 
and the Central Asian States as the poMlbie 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation At this moment he was assassin- 
pted on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never own 
fully explained, but there Is strong ground for 
the belief that It was promoted by tee 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign These realised that with hla vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had o®®®. • 
they anticipated It by suborning one of nis 
aides to murfer him In his sleep His brother, 
Hasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatics 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Telnlaboa in 
his stead, but public opinion In Afghanistan 
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retoltcd at the Idea ol the brother sebdog power 
over the corpse ol the mnrdered man His 
Eoiis, Hayot and Amanullab, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage Amannllah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and Supported by the Army ^asrullah found It 
Impossibie to make head against him and with- 
drew The new Amir, Amannllah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
ol India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship But his 
dltficulties at once commenced , be bad to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan , he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib 
ullnh had been dealt with , the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the Imprisonment ol Nasrul- 
lah , and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to bo removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts A further element ol 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India The agitation against the 
Bowlatt Act was at its height The dlstur 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghuiam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts ol 
the Indian unrest The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the teal solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India On the 26th 
April his troops were set in motion and slmul- 
taneonsly a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in 
trlgne was started with the Frontier tribes 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance 


Speedy Defeat —The war caught the 
Army In India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad Nevertheless the 
regniar Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with Strong British forces moved np the 
Khybei and seized Dacca Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jefnla- 
bad Int-en days the Afghans were severely 
defeated On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice 'With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions olthearmlstloe,buta8theywetemet with 
•n xmcomproraislng emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 2flth July On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 


196-197 


Post-War Helatlons — It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Be- 
presentatlves and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1021 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed- 


Tlie mam points of the Treaty are set out In 
the Indian Tear Book, 1923, pp 197, 198-190 

Afghanistan after the War — Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and Improving 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory on the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids In 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afganistdn In course of time this gang was 
broken up His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan bad troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring It into closer relation with modem 
methods of administration But Afghanistan 
Is an inten ely conservative country and no 
changes are popular , especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangels and 
Zadrans in the Southern PiovIuceB, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rcbelB At one time the position was serious, 
hat the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their snccesses, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the InBunectlon was 
broken Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated bv His Majesty , he hod 
to withdraw almost the whole of hb adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously In force 

Bolshevik Penetration — Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
pohcles ol Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
: btates of Tsarist Kussrn into Soviet Bepubllcs, 

1 where the nile of the Bolsheviks Is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and ef Afghanistan In 
Perala thlB policy was foiled by the vigour 
of tbe Slpar Balah, Eeza Khan, since declared 
Shah In Chinese Turkestan it Is pursued with 
quallBed success In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Eepnbllcs 
of TajUdstan, Hzbekla and Turkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan This was 
later apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, wen given to 
AfghMlstan Telegraph lines were erected 
aU over the country , roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition Were 
sappUed, whilst an air force with Rnssbn pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities Tbe whole purpose 
of thb Txjllcy was nltiraatcly to mate It po'slb'c 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan 

It is very doubtful U the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
' they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
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all they could cot without tho Bllghlcat Inten- 
tion of handing thomsolvcs over to thoBoIahovlks 
But it Is easier to lot tho Bolshov Ik In than to 
got him out , friends of tho Afghan" wore asking 
thomsolvcs whothor tho Amir was not nourish- 
ing vlpors In his bo"om. Towards tho end ot 
1026 and In tho early part of 1020 there was a 
rudo awakening Tho Northom Frontier of tho 
country has always boon unsottlod bocauso of 
tho shifting courses of tho Ovus In Dccombor 
Bolshevik forces captured with vlolonco tho 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing ono soldier. 
These events aroused great Indlmatlon at Kabul 
and wore donouncod by tho Aimr coram publico 
There Is no llttlo ovldonco to show that 
though tho form of oovommont has changed 
In Bussla tho alms of Itusslan policy aro tho 
same. It used to bo said that tho test of Itusslan 
good faith under tho Anglo-Busslan Agreomont 
would be tho attitude of Potrograd towards the 
extension of tho Oronberg-Tashkont railway to 
Termes Tliat Uno has boon constnictcd by 
the Bolsheviks Tho Afghans havo had tholr 
eyes opened 

Basso-Afghan Treaty — Outwardly tho 
relations between tho two States aro friendly 
In December 1020 tho Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Bussla, which was signed on August 31st, but 
It provided that It should In no way Intcrforo 
with the secret treaty signed In Moscow on 
February 28th, 1021. Tho principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed In tho Afghan papers, 
are as follows — 

OUxuse 1 — In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party Will observe neutrality In res- 
pect of tho first contracting party 

Oltttue 2 — ^Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one agMnst tho other Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or mUltary harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
i^tary agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each oOier Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers Is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party wlU not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of snob policy and hostile actions and 
measures within ite dominions 

Olaute 3.— The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another’s Government as 
rightful and Independent They agree to abstain 
from aU sorts of armed or unarmed Interference 
In one another’s Internal affairs They will 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other iKJwers which Interfere In or against one 
of the contracting Government None of the 
contracting parties wlU permit in Its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of Individuals whose object Is to gather 
armed force with a view to Inju^g the other's 
Independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked Similarly, neither of the con- 


tracting parlks will allow armed forces, arras, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against tho other contracting patty 
to pass through Us dominions 

Clauic 0 — This treaty will take effect from 
tho date of Its ratification, which should take 
place vUthln three montlis of Its signature 
It v\lll be valid for three years After this 
period It win remain In force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six montlis before tho date of Its expiry that it 
would cease after that time 

On March 23rd there was also signed In Berlin 
n treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than tho establish 
ment of diplomatic relations 

A British Minister Is established In Kabul 
ns well as tho ropresontntlvcs of other European 
States Tho roprcsontatlvos of Afghanistan are 
established In India and In London, and at some 
of tho European capitals Tho various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried Into effect 

The King’s Tour —In tho closing montlis of 
1027 His Majesty King AmnuuUa, accompanied 
by tho Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe It Is und^ 
stood that this was ono of tho cherished ambi- 
tions of his father, King Hablbullah, who was 
assassinated in 1010 King AmanuUa, when 
he sot out, was warmly welcomed In India 
and received a great popular greeting In Bombay 
both from his co-rolJglonlsts and from members 
of other commimltlcs, who forgot the Invasion of 
India In 1010 Ho then took ship to Europe 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited tho principal European 
capitals Ho made a State vlfllt to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Hnssla 
and Persia A series of treaties with the 
montg ol the countries visited was srroimccd and 
the King returned to Kabul In the late sunmwr 
of 1028, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward Incident Afghanistan was peaceful 
during bis long absence 

Heformlng Zeal — King Amanulla returned 
to his realm fnll^of reforming zeal. He was 
much Impressed by the political and sooim 
institutions of the western lands he ‘'dslted, Md 
In particular by the dramatic forcofulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along tho path of “ reform,” or perlmps 
It worfid he more correct to say westemlsatKm 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West Edict after 
edict was Issued, changing the whole stmetnro oi 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
Imposed It was proposed that women sbojuu 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veli , 
the co-education of taws and girls was pm* 
scribed , In September Government officials w^ 
forbidden to practlM polygamy , In 0°^*^ 
European dress was oitlered for the people or 
Kabril At the same time, tho pay of the re- 
gular troops fell Into arrear 
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XVith every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace 
They reminded him that In 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serions trouble In their 
train In Jlay of that year the " Lame Mnllah " 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
QUial and llangal clansmen cf Khost The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His J&lesty was equally frank In hla 
hostility to them Possibly also well-wlsherB 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been preTOred 
by rnlsslona^ effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
In Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world 

A change of Kmge.— Events moved rapidly 
In 1929 A notorious north Af^an bndrnash, 
Bacha-I-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and Inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Ecgnlar 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives In varlons parts of the world Issued 
message* asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
dedared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Eepresentatives Communications with the 
outer world were broken King AmanuUa 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Euroiw King AmanuUa 
on his arrival at ^me entered Into possession 
of the Aff^an Legation, where ho remained 
Bacha-l-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position In Kabul Without 
administrative ejcperlenoo or a 
following, his throne was a thorny one and ho 
was harassed by* constant attacks The Eoyal 
Air Porco In India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered In and 
around Kabul and In a aeries of brilliant 


money, 

discipline 


flights evacuated all without the sUghtest hitch 
The most formidable of the new king's adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a eclon 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world Heavy flghting took place 
Fortunes varied Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as Anally lost But a band of 
Wazlrs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, Joined 
Nadir and flnall^eized Kabul In his name and 
Interest Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-l-Saqqao was executed with 
other rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to aU seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom He despatched members or 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
In Europe A Shmwarl rising near the exit 
I from the Khyber Pass took place In February 
I 1980, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and ^gour There foUowed a serious rebellion 
I In Kohldaman, Bacha-l-Saqqao's country 
I This also was promptly queUed And thereafter 
Nadir Shah has ruJed without chaUenge Ho 
has devoted himself to the reorganisation 
of his Army England was strictly neutral 
during the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain Internal peace when she hod 
restored It and this promise was fulflfled by the 
provision of an interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and ^ the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him fie has given evidence of hla 
friendliness towards Britain and India Ho 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier Joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India In 
response to the Congress agitation In the 
summer of 1930 The trade routes have been 
re-opened and the new King has again taken 
up AmannUah’s power of reform but In a 
statesmanlike manner which carries the Mullah’s 
! along with him 

Bnluh RepruenUUive — Sir R R Maconochie, 
K B E, 0 I E 

0 


VIL— TIBET. 


Kecent British policy In Tibet Is really another 
phase In the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Kussla In Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course. Inspired 
by this apprehension. When In 1774 W'arreu 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Taahl-Lama of Shlgatse, — the spiritual equal 
If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
hla desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving ns trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject alepti and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, untU the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Jlannlng In 1885, 
under the Inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get Into touch with the Tibetans, 
hat It was abandoned In deference to the oppo- 
•Itlon of the Chinese, whose snzemlnty over 


Tibet was recognised, and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were Inclined to pay excessive deference But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an Intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China In 1890 This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved tho way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the 81kklm-Tlbet 
frontiers These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatnag, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
towhlch British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should bf no 
restrictions on trade The aurcement proved 
u^ess In practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise It, and despite their estabhrb- 
ed suxerulnty, the Chinese Govemnent wer* 
unable to secure respect for It, 
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Russian Intervention. 

This vraa the position when In IBOO Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to Rct 
Into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct Intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia His emissary was a 
Siberian DorJleEl, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy In the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjlefl went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1800. At the end of 1000 ho re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was oillclally described 
In Russia as ’’ the senior Tsnnlto Ehoinba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet” This 
mission arrived at Odessa In October 1900. 
and was received In audience by the Tsar at 
Idvadla Dorjlefl returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and In 1001 was at St 'Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, whore ns bearers of n» 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Petcrhol! They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjlefl had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro 
teotorate of Russia This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government, 

The ExpediUon of 1904 
In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the IJsa of Chinese suze 
ralnty over Tibet as a constitutional flotlon, 
proposed in 1908, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autbo 
titles on the spot To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed. In conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a Joint 
meeting at Khamba .Tong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier Sir Francis Younghosband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay It was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, shonld move to Qyantse On 1 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several j 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse It 
was therefore decided that the mission should I 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, | 
Lhasa was reached There Sir Francis Young-' 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 , to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Qartok and Yatung. to pay an 
indemnity of £600,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) , the Btltlsh to remain In occupation 
of the Ohumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate Instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Qyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions. If necessary. 

Home Government intervenes 
For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 


the Homo Government were unable to acccpi 
the full terms of this agreement The Indem 
nlty was reduced from soventy-flvo lakhs ol 
rupees to twentydlvc lakhs, to bo paid ofl ir 
three jears, and the occupation of the Chumh 
Valley was reduced to tint period. The rlghl 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhost 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1006] 
a Convention was concluded between Greal 
Britain and China regulating the position It 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britalr 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, noi 
to Interfere In the Internal administration 0 ; 
Tibet China undertook not to permit am 
other foreign State to Interfere with the terri 
tory or Internal administration of Tibet Greal 
Britain was empowered to lay down tclegmpl 
lines to connect tno trade stations with India 
and It was provided that the provisions of thf 
Convention of iSOO, and the Trade Regulatloni 
of 1003, remained In force The Chinese Gow 
ornment paid the Indemnity In three yean 
and the Chumbl Valley was evacuated The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open 
Ing of the three trade marts and the establish 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Qyantse 


Chinese Action. 


The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreemenl 
was dramatic, although It ought not to have 
been unexpected On tbe approach of tm 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama Am 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists In 
Mongolia. He left the Internal government ol 
Tibet In confusion, and one of Sir Franck 
Younghnsband’s great difficulties was to tod 
Tibetan officials who would undertake tne 
responsibility of signing tbe Treaty Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex 
pUoItly reaffirmed It was asserted that sne 
would be held responsible for the foreign reia 
tlons of Tibet In the past this suzerffinty 
having been a " constitutional action,” It 
Inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proMedec 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state mtoa 
province ol China In 1908 Chao Erh fen& 
Acting Viceroy In the neighbouring 
Szeohuen, was appointed Resident in Tl^ 
He proceeded gradually to establish his aut^ 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet sne 
treating the people with great severity. Mean 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence w 
Olga, the seat of another Buddmst ^utm. 
Irksome, had taken refuge In Sl-nlng Ttoce 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrl^f*. IS 
1908, was received by the Court, and de^atchw 
to resume his duties at Lhasa Movmg pz 
toured stages, he arrived there at Ohristn^> 
1909 But ft was soon apparent that the lu^ 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Gove^ 
ment bad little In common. Tbe Dalai 
expected to resume the temporal andsplntO" 
despotism which he had exercised prioz. 
1904 The Chinese Intended to deprive ^ 
of all temporal power and preserve him m 
spiritual pope The Tibetans had 
been exaeperated by the pressure of the cnm^ 
soldiery The report that a strong 
force was moving on Lhasa Bo alarmed ru 
Dalai Lama that he fied from Lhasa, and UJ 
the Irony of fate sought a refuge In India 
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vrns chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, ment of India , Mr Ivan Chen, representlrt 
and took np hla abode In DarJeclInR, vhllBt China, and Mr Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Chinese troopo overran Tibet Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 

Tnfor Issues Whilst no official pronouncement has 

^ , been made on the subject, It Is understood that 

The British Government, acting on the re- a Convention was Initialled In Juno which re- 
presentations of the Government of India, cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
made strong protests to China against this proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
action They pointed out that Great Britain, Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard A 
while disclaiming any desire to Interfere with seml-antonomons zone was to be constituted In 
the Internal administration of Tibet, could not Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
be Indifferent to disturbances In the peace of a was to be relatively much stronger But this 
country which was a neighbour cn IntlrDute, Convention, It Is understood, has not been 
terms with other neighbouring btatea on our ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
frontier, especially with Aepal, and pressedlthe difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main jTlbet, and In 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
tained The nttituae of the Chinese Govern- jand threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to suzera'ntv WTien the Chinese province of 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
of order, that China had no Intention of con- Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
verting Tibet Into a province, but that being the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
she must be In a position to see that her wishes appeared to be ably managed. After the 
were respected by the Tibetans Finally, the Tibetan armv had occupied some towns on the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
such an impossible person that they had been were suspended and an armistice was conclnd^ 
compelled again to depose him Here the 

matter might have rested, but for the revolu From what has gone before. It will be seen that 
tion in China That revolution broke out In the Importance which formerly attached to the 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was political condition of Tibet was much less a 
Chao Erh-feng Cut off frem aU support from focal than an external question, and was In- 
Chlna, surrounded by a hostile and Infuriated flnenced by our relations with Russia and 
populace, the Chinese troops In Tibet were China rather than with our relations with Tibet 
In a ho^Iess case, they surrendered, and Russia having relapsed into a state of con'Ider- 
sougnt escape not through China, but through able confusion, and China having relapsed Into 
India, by way of Darjeelltig and Calcutta a state of absolute confusion these external 
The Dalai Lama returned to ^asa, and In 1913, forces have disappeared, and Tibet no longer 
In the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley looms on the Indian political horizon The 
stated the policy of the British Government veil Has been drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 
In relation to these changes He saW the afTairs In that country pnrsne an Isolated 
declaration of the Prwldent ot the Chinese conrsc, with this considerable difference The 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the Dalai Lama is now on terms of the greatest 
nphcie Internal admtalstratlon, cordiality with the Government of India In 

and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an i920 he requested that a British ofDcer should 
equal footing with enher provinces of Chine, be sent to discuss with him the position In 
by a very vigorous jwotest from the Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
Bntuh Government The Chinese (rtveru- in Russia and the collapse of Government In 
ment subsequently accepteu the principle that china, and Mr Bell, CM G , I 0 S , Political 
China Is to have no ripcht of active l^erveutlon offleerin Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose 
In the Internal admulstratlon ol Tibet, and jj] 1922 tclephonlo commnnlcatlon betwcou 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to Lhasa and India was established 
discuss the relation of the three counWes 

This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry Bnlith Trade Agent, Oyanlte and Yatupa — 
MeJIahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 1 Captain A A Russell 


Vni —THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has (?r), ills almost the only Important Fatlve 
been considered as If the British line were con- State In India with frontier responsibilities and 
tlgnous that of Tibet This Is not so It worthily discharges them through the agenev 

The real frontier States are Kaslimlr, Nepal, of its efficient Indian State troops — font 
Sndrim and Bhutan From Chitral to Gllglt, regiments of Infantiy and two Mountain Bat- 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian teries, comp''sed mamlv of the Rajput Dogras, 
Government, to Assam, with the excejitlon who make' excellent fighting material One 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nopal, of the most Important trade routes with Tibet 
whore the British district of Kumaon Is thrust passes through fciahmlr — that through Ladak 
riglit up to the confines of Tibet for a distance Then we come to the long narrow strip ot Nepal 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there Is a narrow This Gurkha State stands In special relation 
strip of native territory between British India with the British Government It *3 for all 
and the true frontier The first of these fron practical purposes independent, and the B-Itlst 
1« States la Kashmir The characteristics of resident at Khatmandu exercises no Influpuc# «• 
bij State are considered under Indian States the internal administration The goYtrwtat 
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machine In Nopal is also peculiar The Maham) 
Dhlra), ■nho comes from the Sesodla Knjput clan, 
the bluest blood In India, takes no part In the 
administration All power vests In the Prime 
Minister, who oceuplcs a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has vl«ltnd England, 
and has given consnlcuous evidence o' hls 
attachment to the British Government 
Nenal Is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
or against Chinese aggression throu gh Tibet T he 
friction between the Chinese and tlu ^lcpalcEC 
used to bo frequent, and In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marened an army to the eon- 
Qnesof Khatmandu— one of the ino->t reniarr- 
able ndlltary aohlevcments In the history of 
Asia Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nopal has been largely tree from 
Internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India Nepal la the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion In view of 
Chinese aggressions In Tibet, the Govcmnicnt 
of India In 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by Increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would bo 
guided ^ them In Its foreign relations After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and Interests 
of these States At the request of the Nepalese 
Govenunent a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of Improving communications with 
India As the result of hls report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhlehhakhorl to Kaxaul Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery 

Assam and Burma 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — 
the Daflas, the Mins, the Abors and the Mlshmls 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr Gregorson by the Mlnyong 
Abors In 1911 mode necessary an expedition 
to the Dlhang valley of the Abor country on the 
N B frontier A force of 2,500 and about 400 


military police was employed from Octobc^ 
1011 to April 1012 In subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up The cost of the expedition was 
Its 21,00,000 At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishml and Mlri 
countries Close contact with these forest-clad 
and Iccch-lnfcstcd hills has not encouraged an? 
desire to establish more Intimate relations with 
them The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs nortiiwards from Manipur, The Nagasares, 
a Tlbcto-Burman people, devoted to the prac 
tlcc of head hunting, which Is still vigorous 
ly prosecuted by the Independent tribes The 
Ohln mils Is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur The comer of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States Is for the most 
art Included In the Myltkylna and Bhamo 
Istricts of Burma Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills In the north, no 
direct administrative control la at present 
exercised It Is peopled by the Shnns and the 
Kachlns Civilisation Is said to bo progress 
Ing and stops have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side There 
Is a considerable trade with China turough 
Bhamo On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
arc the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a jmpnlatlon of 1,309,000, 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to® 
guidance of Supenntendents and Asslstonv 
Superintendents The Northern Shan MI 
way to Lashlo, opened In 1903, was meant to 
bo a stage In the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this Idea has been put 
aside, for It Is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would Justify the heavy 
diture The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection The five 
Karennl States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States South of Karennl the 
runs between Slam and the Tenasserlm Dlvfclon 
of Burma The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom n 
Siam are excellent A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the s'*®®®/: 
of the measures to abolish slavery In tne 
Hukawng VnUev In this remote place In tw 
north -eart of Burma a mild system of slavery 
existed, but In response to the Initiative ana 
pressure of British officers they were all freee 
by April 1920. 
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Tfir rn'*r'^' ot llnUnc I uropc and Afln by 
A nlln-ay mnnirc n'.wTrd? (hrouph A»)i 
'tlnij* Ki» fa'-lnatH n'’ ) t nliid' for pcncro- 
tlon* TJic p’sn* f jcsr- ted Invc, orrlnp to 
iSr Jlrifl'h cnnn'’e‘bT wlili India, altmjB 
Lain In thedireefim of Ihr> arproaclilnp India 
Mo*f than <0 yra'-f npo a vrlcct Committee 
of tlie ncti'r of Conmon* rat for taro ycarr to 
con'likr the quf-=il''n of a I uplimtp» ^nI!cJ 
rallrrav Tlie fh-ali of Pir'la applied to the 
nritbli Forelpn Otnee for the ln\c5tment of 
Britbh aapllal In Tcrrlan rallirnv conrtructlon 
rvanv vearr br'o*c the end of the ninctccntli 
crntatT A p*opo .al vra« put forward In 1605 
fo-a line of l.riftO mllr'> from Cairo and Tort 
6ald to Kowflt. at the head of the Pcrflan Gulf 
While there proJee£« we'c In the air, German 
raterprl''' r'eppH In anil made a email bcpln- 
nlrc by conrTuctlnp the Anatolian railway 
rrrtem It* line' rtart from Scutari, on the 
foathemfhorc of the Bo'phoru', oppo'ltc Con 
rtanUnoiile, and eerve the extreme wc'tcm 
end of Aria Minor And upon thie foundation 
WA 1 ba?ed the TurJI'h conccT'Ion to Germane 
to build the Eachdad Hallway 

Meanwhile, Pu"la wae pnehlnp her mllwaye 
from varioue directions Into the Central Aelan 
territory runnlnp nlonp the northern frontiers 
of Pcrt’la and Afghanistan to the borders of 
CWi!>tse TurLdtan The constmctlon of o 
Trans-Pcrtlan railway, connecUnp India, ncroM 
Pcrtla with the Ene'lan lines between the 
EhcL Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Atslo-Eurshn nprccracnt regarding Persia 
The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value It 
would possess In their grand aim to over* 
tlirow tne British Empire The outbreak of 
tbe great war and the success of the Germans 
in Inveigling Turkey Into It saw the flnal stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans In 
Asia Jllnor and of the Germans In France the 
railway wras completed and In use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Enphratw to a point between Klslbln and 
Mosul The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the month of the 
Sbat-cI-Arab, the broad streair In which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after then Junction, flow 
Into the bead of the Persian Gulf fho system 
conslBtB of a metre-gauge line from Basra pfe 
Nntarich, on the Euphrates, thence north 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a eonsl- 
derablf* distance westward to Kut-I-Amara, 
of historic fame From Baghdad fbe line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country, A line branches 


oil In the nclchl'oiirhood of Klfri In the direction 
of ^fosul A line also runs westward from 
Baclidnd to Fcliijn, on the Euphrates M 1th 
the Turkish Jfntlonnllsts In control of Ana- 
tolia anj gue'tlon of the completion of tlio 
through Baghdad I Inc Is IndoOnltcly delayed 

The Tranv-rcrslan lino to Join the Busslan 
Caunslan system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical Import 
nnco In the winter of 1011 Both the Busslnn 
and the Indian railway systems were bj then 
•veil developed up to the point likely to bo the 
termini of a Trans Petslan lino The Busslan 
Bvstem rc,ached Julfa, on the BiisBO-Pcrslon 
frontier In the Caucasus During the war 
this line has been carried Ihcnco southward 
Into the region c.ast and south cast of Lake 
Urumla The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and Improved during the war 
A new agreement which was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British asslsLanco In the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and Improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for .notor traffle but the agreemont 
come to naught 

There remains the posslbflltv of Unking the 
Russian and Indian railway svetem by way 
of Afghanistan The suggestion has often 
been made in recent jenre that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on tbe northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
One whlcli proceeds Irom Onetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman The distance between tb" 
railway beads Is about 250 miles But there 
have always for strateglo reasons been strong 
mllltnrv objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after fho death of the late 
Amir HnbIbuUah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
borders What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation In Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not snggest 
the early removal of the strategic dlffloultles The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Pass 
to Land! Khona, at Its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail oonneotlons 
with AfghanUton 

Britain’s special Interests In regard to Per- 
sian ooromonlcatlons have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running Inland from 
tbe Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes Special Importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Kanm 
Valley, where the Kanm River runs Into the 
Shat-el-Arab, Just below Basra, northwards 
Into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valoable West Persian oH 
wells also Ue Britain has long established 
special relations with the Karnn Valley and 
has a large trade there 
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Map of the Baghdad Railway 
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Foreign Consular Officers 



Apiiolutmoni 


Station, 


Czechoslovak Kopnbllc. 

*Mr Alexander Klauder (on leave) 
Mr P Gulllno (noting) . . 

Dr. Peter Klemens 
Mr J Strakaty (acting) . 

Mr Josef Lusk . 

•Copt A. G Pohertson (aetlng) 
Vacant 

Ur. G 8. Mahomed 

Denmark 

Vacant • . • . * 

•Ur. B Somervilie Murray, 0 B E 

♦Mr B 11 Curling 

•Ur. A. L B Tucker 

•Mr A Hansen 

•Mr. W M Browning . 

•Ur 0 J J Britton 
•Mr A N Wardley 
Vacant 

•Mr L. E C Evorard . 


Dominica. 


•Dr P C Sen 


Ecuador 

•Mr E G Dlson, OJB.B (on leave) 
•Mr. T. B Cunningham (acting) 

Finland 

•Mr C H A B. Hardoastle .. 

•Mr Carr Joaidm 

•Mr. J 'W. Madarlane (acting) 

•Ur. D B Scott (acting) 

France 

Monsieur F A G A Danjou . 
Monsieur EPF. Ohaiant . . 
•Monsieur M Qarreau 
•Monsieur B. Ohalze (on leave) 

Mr J Commancais (acting) 

Vacant 

• Mr H G Bedfem (acting) 

•Ur E L Price, OLE, 03.E 
•Monsieur Dumontoil Lagreze 
• Mr B B Howison 
V acant 

Germany. 

Count B. Yon Bassowltz. . 

Herr Karl Kapp 
Vacant 

•HorrH A VT Huohtlng 
•Herr H Gloysteln 
•Herr Edwin Oscar Bloech (acting) 
Dr E Yon Selzam 
Herr W. Von Poohhammer 
Greece 

Vacant . 

♦Mr A G. Georgladl (in charge of 
BUlate General) 

•Mr PhflonN Phllon . 

• Mr J. Humphrey, O B B 
•Ur. F A. Arohdale 
Mr H. Pantazopolo 



Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Vice-Consul 
Consular Agent 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Vice-Consul... 

Consul 


the Con- 


Oonsul-Qeneial 

Consul 
Do 
, Do 

Deputy Consul 
Do. 


Aden. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Karachi 

Bombay 

Do. 


Consnl-Oenoral 

• • 

. Calcutta. 

Consul 

• • 

.. Aden. 

Do 


Bombay 

Do 


. Calcutta 

Do 


. Calicut 

Do 


. Madras 

Do 


Bangoon, 

Vice-Consul 


Calcutta. 

Do 


Karachi 

Do . 

• • 

., Moulmein, 

Consul 

• » 

Calcutta 

Consul 

• • 

.. Calcutta 

Do 

• 

Do, 

Consnl 


. . Bombay. 

Do 

• • 

. Bangoon, 

Vice Consul 


. Madras. 

Do ,. 

• • 

. Do. 

Oonsul-Genoral 


.. Calcutta. 

Consul 

• • 

.. Bombay 

Commercial Ag' 

ent 

. Calcutto. 

Consular Agent 

' • • 



Do 

Akyab 

Chittagong 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Bangoon. 

Telllcherry. 

Oaiontta. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Bangoon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta. , 
Ceylon and S Indian 
Ports 
Calcutta, 

Do. 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Do 

Bombay. 


• Honorary, 
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^■^Tnp 

1 

! 

Appointment 


station 

HnnSnr% 





1 

1 

•Mr.J W noser 


Consul 



! Calcutta. 

♦yp. r r. Hoo^-* 

• 

Do 

• 

• 

Sladrns 

Itnlj 


f 

j 




\oWI'' Ilrr'(o riille.nt <1 Vpllino Count I 

Consul General 



' Bombav 


1 





Plsrer C H T)ir!ro (nctlnp) 


Do 



Do 

Car Dr Sorpi (rn Iriro) 


Do. 


• 

Oalontta 

D*. Mlfr-nJo Do'O'nicme (ncUnp) 


Do 

• 


Do 

‘^'pnor Oino J’l'fjmluee! 


Consul 

, • 

• 

Aden 

^ nr*nt 


Do 

• 


Calcutta 

•Dr G n S'oeo 


1 Vice Consul 



' Aden. 

Slsnor Ca^ A 'ta into 


1 Do 

« • 


Bombay. 

Vftewt .. 


Do 



Calcutta 

"Vacant 


Consular Agent 


, 

Akjab 

•Slenor It. Stiipancli (actinc) 


Do 


1 

Karachi 

Vacant 


Do 



Mndros 

V ncant 


Do 



llangoon 

Jnpnn 






Mr S EnLoh 


Ooiisul-Gcncral 

• 


Calcutta 

Mr Jf Hnr» 


Consul 



Do 

Mr S KwrlViara 'on len\c) 

, i 

Do 



Bombav 

Mr U. ‘^atodn rharpe) 

1 

Do 



Do 

Mr S KuRt (acttnc) (on Icaai) 


Do 



llangooD 

"'Ir Knno (nclInR) 


Do . 



Do 

Hr A KodaLl 


Vice-Consul 


I 

Calcutta 

Lotvin 






•Vlr 0 Tarton 


Consul 


1 

Bombay 

"Vacant 

• 

Do 



Madras 

Liberia 




1 

1 


Vacant , . ... 

• 

Do 


1 

Calcutta 

Luxemburg 





i 

•Monalour Alphonse Als 


Vice Consul , 

. 

. ' 

' Bombay 

Mexico 

1 





Vacant 


Consul 



Calcutta 

Nethcrlonds, 

1 





Mr. Ph 0 ViEscr 


ConBUl-Ocnornl 



Calcutta 

•Sir "W. Meek 

i 

Consul 



Aden 

•Sir A J Stachelln 


Do 



Bombay 

Vacant 


Do. 



Do 

•Sir A Q GreonUcId (acting) 


Do. 



Karachi 

•Sir A D Charles (on leave) 


Do 



Madras 

Sir. E P, Hoberts (acting) 


Do. 



Do. 

•Sir. A Vethage . 


Do. 



Rangoon 

•Mr. J J Oyc"vaar . 


Vlcc-Ckineul 

• 

• 

Calcutta 

Nicaragua. 






•Ur 0 H. A n Hardcastle . 


Consul 



Bombay. 

Vacant 


Do. 



Calcutta 


Honorary 
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Foreign Consular Officers 


Name 


Norwny 


Atonslonr G. Mchon 
•Mr W Meek 

•Mr Torlelf Ahsland .. . 

•Mr A 8 Todd (on leave) 

•Mr K C M Strouts (acting) 
•Mr. J. B Glass 

•Mr E W Jobnston 

•Mr Jan MacCormlck . . 

Vacant 

•Mr P G Knott 
•Mr W S Chaptoan .. 


Panama 


U. 3 A 


Persia. 

Mirra Bagher Khan Arlml . . 
Mirra Jelaluddln Khan, Kevhan 
•Mirra Ahmed Ispahan! (acting) 
Mr Hoaseln Khan Keyoatevan 


Vacant . . . . . > 

Haji Gholam Hussain Shlrareo . 
•Mr E 8 McNlece (acting) 
Vacant 


Pern 


Vacant 

•Mr H V Simmons (acting) 
Vacant 


Portugal 

Senhor A J Alves, Jr 
•Sir Hormnsjee Cowasjee Dlnshaw, Kt , 
M.V O , O B E (on leave). 

•Mr E H 0 Dlnshaw (Acting) 

•Mr Q 0 Moses 

•Eev Avellno deSoura Vlla-Vetde 
•Sen or A P J Fernandes 
•Dr ^ T Alfonso 
•SenorT M V daSUvelra 


Bonmania 

•Capt S. A. Paymaster, IMS (retd ) 


Salvador 

•Mr F E Martin 


Slam 

•Mr 0 de M Kellock 

•Mr G. L. 'Wlnterbotham (on leave) 

Mr W G Lely (acting) 

•Mr H B Prior 


Appointment. 

Station. 

1 

Consul-General 

, Calcutta. 

Consul 

, Aden. 

Oo • • • • • • 

Bombay, 

Do. 

Madras. 

Do 

Do 

Do • • • • 

Eangoon. 

Vice-Consul 

Akjab 

Do 

Rassotn. 

Do • • « * • 

Boralmy. 


Karachi. 

Do* « • • • * • 

Moulracln 

Consul General In clmrgc 

Calcutta. 

Consul-General 

Delhi 

Consul . . . . 

Bombav. 

Do 

Calcutta 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras 

Do 

Eangoon 

Vice-Consul . . 

Karachi 

• • • 

Moulmein. 

Consul-General . . . . 

Calcutta 

Oomuil . , 

Do. 

D o» • » • • 

Eangoon 

Consul-General 

Bombay 

Consul 

Aden 


Do 

Do. 

Calcutta. 


Madras. 

Vioe-Consul 

Bombav. 

Do 

Karachi 

Do • • B , , 

Eangoon. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

Consul 

Bombay 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Eangoon 


•Honorary, 
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Nnm'' 


Spnin 

IVn I rt^ dr Olh irr' 
•'SontpTif r rinl*r (nn In\r) 
yen’ J O'lr.niitiriU (nr inc) 
•Srnr' Din A I Corm ('filtip' 
l>r I) '' rri'-T 
•Dr I> P niir. r 
*'lr W ^r'^lns 
•'Ir I I)unioni/-11 Kip*, -r 
•Hr n \s niiui 


S\%cdcn 

Mr J ■'t Kn>'r jprrn 
*'Ir A n. AdMn^ (m Pi\c) 

••Ir 1 S Mnrn^,OH^ (nctinp) 

•Mr A Hnllrr 

•Hr ft n I I'rirn 

•'Ir a M. WofKl 

•Mr A V ■nopplofl 

•Mr T n M hrrlrr (on Ica\o) 

Vacant . ... 

S'Nltzcrlnnd 

•Dr II A ‘■ond' trpp. r ('ictliipl 
•MonMcur M M SUab 
•Mon'Irar f; I Pllpcr (ncUtip) 

United States of America 

Mr Artlinr C Frost 
Mr C Hurst 
Jlr P C McDonouph 
'Ir It, V Jnrvl-i 
Mr n It Mlllr> 

Mr It S 'fcMcoo 
Mr Ij J Clallanan 
Mr M IT, Scott 
Jlr C K Huston 
Mr W W Minor 
Paul C. Hutton 
Mr Jj It Stujesant 
Mr G Keltli 
Mr Dorse} G Fisher 
Mr H S lincstls 
Mr LIo}dE nipgs 
A’ncant 

•Mr H W Itusscll 
Mr Lcland C Altaller 
•Dr H B Osborn 
Vacant 
Vacant . . 

Vacant 

Uruguay. 

•Captain 8 A Paymaster 
•Mr J F Barton (on leave) 

•3Ir J B Turnbull (acting) 

•Mr J E TnmbuU 

Venozuola. 

•Mr F Aldridge 


App-alntment [ Station 


(Consul 

.. 


Bomba} 

VIco-CIonsal . 

» 


Aden 

Do. 

• • 

• 

Do 

Do 



Do 

Do . . 

* 


Bombay 



, 

Calcutta. 

Do 



Kamclil 

1 Do 



Madra 

j Bo 

1 



Rangoon 

Consul General 



Calcutta 

Cons'jl 



Aden 

Do 



Do 

Do 

• 


Bombay 

Do 



Knraclil 

Do 

« • 


Madras 

Do 



llnngoon 

Vice-Consul 



Calcutta 

Da 

• • 


■Moulmcln 

Con»nI-(iencrnl 


• 

Bombay 

Consul 



Calentta 

Do. 

• • 

• . 

Madras 

Consul-General 



Calcutta 

Consul 



Aden 

Do 


, 

Bombay 

Do 



Calcutta. 

Do 



Do 

Do 



Karachi 

Do 



Madras 

Do 


• 

Rangoon 

Vice-Consul 



Aden 

Do . 

• • 


Bombay 

Do 



Do 

Do 



Calcutta 

Do 

• 


Do 

Do 



Do 

Do 



Do 

Do 



Karachi 

Do. 



Madras 

Do 

• • 


Do 

Do. 

• • 


Rangoon 

Do 



Do 

Consular Agent 



Akyab 

Do. 



Basscln. 

Do 

• • 

• 

Moulmeln 

Consul 

• • 


Bombay 

Do 



Calcutta 

Do 

• 


Do 

Vice-Consul 


• 

Do 

CIonBul 

• « 


Calcutta 


Honorary 
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The Army. 


The great sopov nrmi ol India originated In 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Oompanj, but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the Frcncn, 
who appeared In India In 1005 Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as earl> ns 1005 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near JIasullpatam 
Madras was acquired In 1040, but In 1064 the 
garrison of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men In 1001 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and In 1008 the number was onI> 
285 of Whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians 

After the declaration of war with Franco 
In 1744 the forces were considerably Increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras In 1740 Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely Increased the military establish- 
ments In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St David to command the forces 
of the Company The English foothold In 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Duplelx were contemplating fresh attacks 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of hls small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Oom- 
mander-ln-Chlef In Madras the European 
companies were developed Into the Madras 
Fusiliers, similar companies In Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers The native Infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Olive By 
degrees Eoyal Beglmenta were sent to India, 
the first behtg the 39th Foot, which arrived In 
1764 

Struggle with the French — From this 
time for a century or more the army In India 
was engaged in constant war After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom ^pletx had by 
1760 raised to the position of the leading power 
Ip India, the eflorts of Stringer Lawrence, Olive, 
and Eyre Ooote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey In Bengal, 
and at 'Wandewash In Southern udla, where 
the French were finally defeated In 1761. 
A number of Independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder AH of 
Mysore A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and hls son and sneoessor Tlpn Sul- 
tan. which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tlpn and the capture of Seringapatam 
In 1799 

Heorganfsation of 1798— In 1798 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 07,000, the Infantij 
being goncmllv formed Into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each In Bengal, regiments wc« 
formed by linking existing battalions of tec 
companies each with largo establishments ol 
English officers Tlio Madras and Borabaj 
armies wore at the same time reorganised ot 
similar lines, and cavalrj and artillery com 
panics were raised 


In 1708, the Sfarquis WcUesloy arrived aJ 
Governor-General firmlj Imbued with the neces 
slty of dcstrojlng the lost vestiges of French 
iDlIucnco In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced M>'sorc, where TIpu was Intrignlng 
with the French, and then turned hls attention 
to tho Mahratta States, In which Slndhla bad 
established power over tho Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi ^ means of a largo regular army olB 
cored bj Europeans under tho French advents 
rcr Perron In campaigns against Slndhla la 
Hindustan by n British Army under General 
Lake, and In tho Deccan against that prince 
and the Baja of Dcmr by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
tho power of these Chiefs was broken In the 
battles of Laswarl and Assaye French luBnenct 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Kn 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas Subsequently Holkar also war 
reduced, and British power cstahllshed on a 
firm footing 


Mutiny at Vellore— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to Inoldenu 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857 The most serious of thcBC 
outbreaks occurred at the tort of Vellore In louo 
when the native troops suddenly broke out ana 
killed the majority of the European offlcOT 
and soldiers quartered In the fort, while tna 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, 
sons were confined there, was raised upmn tni 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed oy 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped c^er from Atcm 
at the head of the 19th Lfeht Dragoons, blew 
In the gate of the fort, and destroyed the mutt- 
neers This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army 


Overseas Expeditions — Several taP® 
ant overseas expeditions were pnderM^ 
In the early part of the nineteenth centu^ 
Bourbon was taken from the French oeyij™ 
and the Sploe Islands were 'wrested tom t 
Dutch, and Ja'va was conquered In loH 05: , 
force largely composed of Bengal troopm ww 
had volunteered for this service 


In 1814, the Nepal War took place •njyW* 
the brave Gillespie, who had ti,, 

himself In Java, was IdUed when leadM 

assault on the fort of Knlunga 

were overcome In this war after onenng 


alstance 

517 ,hostiUtleB again broke out the 
tas, who rose against the BilUsh du^ 
gress of operations against the Pino^ , 
lUy the whole army took the fiela 
la was tnmed Into a vast camp * 
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Lotd Kiiclicnci's Army Reforms 


und their army was taken over hy the Crown. 
At this time the army was orKanlrcd Into three 
armies, viz' Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 06,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops 

Several minor re organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the Unking of 
three Boglments together and the raising of 
Class llo^ments and Companies In 1806 the 
next largo reorganization took place This 
wos the abolition of the three Armies and the 
Introduction of the command system Four 
Commands were formed, viz Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme — ^Tlils system 
lasted until 1004 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was aboli- 
shed and the Army divided Into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands 

In 1007, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of admlnlstratho 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay In the despatch of 
business The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided Into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern — each 
under a General Offleer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responslbllltloi 

Early In the War both Army Commanders 
took the held and were not replaced until 1010 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details To secure efUclency at A H Q , 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
vms carried out In 1918 With the alteration 
of the designation “ Army ” to “ Command ” 
at this time, a considerable Increase was made In 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General OEBcers Commanding wore 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war 

The commands were Increased to four In 1920, 
each under a General Ofilcer Commandlng-ln 
Chief. 

Present System of Administration 

The essential features of the Armv, as con- 
structed on Its present basis, will bo found In 
“ The Army In India and its Evolution," a 
publication Issued In 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity In regard to the military administration 
In India 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary In 
the Military Department of the India Office 
The pert Is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience 
The appointment Is at present held by Major- 
General S F Muspratt, OB, OSI, CIE, 
D S O , who was formerly Depirtv Chief of the 
General staff In India from December 1929 to 
September 1931 The Military Secretary 


la assisted by one first grade staff officer, selec- 
ted from the Indian Army In order that ho 
may keep In touch with the current Indian 
affairs, the Military Secretary Is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of his ofllco In 
addition, by a practice which has obtained 
for many years, a retired Indian Army offleer 
of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of 
State’s Council 

The superintendence, direction nad control of 
the civil and military goremmont of India are 
vested In the Governor-General In Council, 
who Is required to pay duo obedience to nil such 
orders as ho may receive from the Secretary of 
State The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
In respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise In 
respect of other doj artmonts of the Government, 
Intlie first phase <f the representative Institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Cholmaford Beform ) Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction cf military policy have been 
excluded from tlio omtrol of the Indian Legisla- 
ture 


The Commnndcr-ln-Chlcf — The next 

authority In the chain of administrative arrange 
ments Is His Excellency the Commander-ln 
Clilef, who by custom Is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy’s ^ecutlvo Council The ap 
polntment Is held bv His Excellency General Sir 
Philip W Ohetwodo, Bart , GOB, K 0,M 
G , D S O , British Service, who sneweded 
Field Marshal Sir William Blrdwood He Is 
also a member of the Council of State All the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every brantffi 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant 
in a state of effldoncy, and the supreme dlrertlon 
of any military operations basM upon India 
are centred In one authority, — the Commander- 
In-Chlcf and Army Member In addition, he 
administers the Koval Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force In India The Commander-m- 
rhlef Is assisted In the executive aide of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff 
Cl* , the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutmt- 
Generai, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance 


The Army Department — The Hepartment 
is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries In thecl'll departments,lsn Secretjiry 
to the Government of India as a whole, possessing 
the constitutional right of nccesstothe VI<»rw<D0 
Is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, ^raon 

26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (66 Vlct- 
O 6) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the (Jovemment of India In tn 
Military Department, and for purposes of ine 
Royal Indian Marine, Secretary to toe Govero- 
ment of India In toe Marine Depart^nt « 
also exercises the powers vested In the Army 
Council by the Geneva Convention Act, luiii 
so far as that Act applies to India o^dM tn 
Order In Council No 1651 of 19^ H® , 
assisted by a Deputy Secretary, a Dlre^ oi 
MUitary Lands and Cantonmcnts,torM Asidte^t 
Secretaries, (one of whom Is also Secretary 
the Indian Soldiers’ Board) 
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Thr Amf I'ri' Tl—r-* Ml Rrmy 

I'rrlr^ *'*’■’ rlnlnl 'rMl^n 

rl l''f JVt-s 1 If-’ln ''iirl-r nnil tho Ilnrsl 
AU rcrf^lTi H f' fi* ft' f]! rrqnlr 

l*C t> >' c-lnr rf t'-'' fl rmn^il of Indh 
»T o-i-prT)M T! f Ar- V Prr->'*nfnl '-^-rrr- 
roini-r-* rf’s'’— • wl'li 
r' I’-'i'p or t' of t( •ri%11on 

to Ar— .y Hcj !■; -vrlrri I’ lir< fontlntin u 
!>t>J Atmr llrvlfit'ir!''r» 

'.1 Ml 1 '-ai'ftnml ro’j^r'lMr 

fc* tl f r1~.l-l>'ra'''' r' ( anl'’ntn''n'* tlir 
rrti'o* r' •' 1 i "" "'"t n*i 5 t'lr fonpllatlon 
o' Ilia Ini'.a*) tt—T J \<t TliP Army nd- 
rl'ilr’ra'Sri li rr-x taxi In llir lA,'l'H'«iro l>y 
•’ip Ar~T >'a~il— 1- t’ r r npll of Mp, ftril liv 
t’lp Arr-r ‘•r—r'-rj In llip lorl'litUp Ar'amM) 

TtiP Alllllnrj roiinrll — 1> onnipoaM of 

l’)i- O -iman Ur In-t"' la{ •» T rr Mpit, nnil tlip 
fpll'nl-^e r'a~it--*> namalv Tli'' Clilaf of 
t'lr Ofirml i" A Ipp rrrT'dmt, tli" A<ljti 
tar)‘-t.rn'~il t’lr Q nT'pnni'''-r Orrirml. tlip 
J'titor Gf *ia”t o' Orlnmoo flir Mr orirrr 
C‘"~ ■\S- r I.. 1 V I Mr 1 OTop ttir ‘^rCToUirj to 
l’,r Gfurp-mfrit r' In Mi In flip Aimi Itppirt- 
inanl and f’lr J Ir irrlil t'hlvr 'flllfiri 1 Initio 
rppT'a--t'n; t’l' 1 Ininp'' Itrpirt nrnl of tlip 
Govr-rt^p-i* r f IniMi It li mitnlj an ft(Ivt»nr> 
I'njo o — «MM 'ol fo' tllP p-JTpoap of ftt't*'lnK 
Ihp Commi'dar Sn-Tlilaf In flip porfnrmnnro of 
111* r^drrlnlr'mflTP dut''' Ttlmno oolIrpfUc 
rr'tpo-rlilli'v Tt mpo’i wlifn oonTonod liy flip 
Cotnmp'lp* In-Clilaf for thp con'Wprntlon of 
frupp of •3np>nt Importmop and dlfnmlty to 
tpainlrp fTamlritlrn In conformco TTir lipvU 
of tin mlno' ln<lpp*n<lpnt linnflKn of Arm> 
npiddcirfora and fin dlrco'ori' of tpclmloil 
I'Trlop! nl'r-nd trhen rpajulrod 

MllJtnrj Tcrritorinl Arens 

Indlin TPTrltory Ir dtvldol in four command* 
piph tindpr a Gpnpml Ofllccr CommindtnR In* 
Oilrf and the Tndprvndcnl Dlrlrlct of nurma 
undo' a Commnndpr Tlic delnllt of the 
oTRinlfitloT) are phen In (lie tililo on 
the next piRo and II will he rrpn that 
Commind* comprlfp 14 dhlrlcts 4 Independent 
nripide Area* and T1 IlrlRidc* and liflfpidc 
Area* Tlic h'orthrm Command, with H* 
headnuarter* at Murrcp, coincides rouchlj with 
the I’unjab and Norlh-ttcst 1 rentier rrotlnec, 
the Southern Command with hcndfiunrlers at 
Poona, coincides roiiRlily with the Bomhaj 
and Mndri* Presidencies and part of the Central 
Protlnrca and Ilajputana, the Fastem 
Command, with hcidquirttm at Nalnl Tnl, 
coincides rouphl) with the ncnpal Presidency 
and the United Protinccs, the Western 
Command, whose headquarters arc at Quetta, 
covers Bind and Baluchistan 

The Ocncral Odlccr CommandlnK-fn-CIifcf 
of each command Is rcsponslbfofortho command, 
administration, training and general elhcleney 
ol the troops stationed within Ills area, and also 
for alUnlcmal security arrangements 

Apart from the four commands, tho only 
formation directly controlled by Army Bead- 
quarters Is tho Burma district which, mainly 
because of Its geographical situation, cannot 
conveniently ho InduQcd In any of tho four 
command areas Tho Aden Indopondont 
Brigade which was under tho admlnistratlvo 
control of the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to tho admlnistratlvo control of Bis 


>Vn)pil*yp ((Ovrmmrnl from the Irt April 1P27 
Jlir dh'rlhlillnn of thr Iroopo nlloltrd to the 
rrmmstids and dl-trlets has liccn determined 
I'v the r'lnrlplx tint the tIrlKIng form mnst 
It^ rridy (o fund Ion In war, comnnnded ond 
con»MltilPd ns It Is In p^iee %\ltli tlilp end In 
vjf'w, (he Armv In India Is now regarded ns 
fotnj rl'lnc thtr'' eitPRorlPS of I roops 
(1) Cot erlnc Troop*, 

/Ci Tlie Field Army, 

('ll Intemil ‘(rnirll) Troops 
"Dip rnlr of llip Covrrlng lorrr Is to drnl nllh 
minor trontlrr oiilhrrits and. In the rient of 
major open' Inns, (o form a srrepn l>chlnd uMch 
nioUll'itlon on proered tindhUirlicd Tlio 
forfp consists of approximately 12 Infantry 
htlr.idp« srlili a duo proportion of other arms 
TIip 1 |eld Army consists of 4 Blilslons and 4 
Cavalry Brigades The Held Army Is India's 
•'rlllnp force In a major war 

Arm> ncntlquartcrs 

The organPatton of the Army Beadquarters 
with tho Commander In Chief as tho licad, Is 
founded npon four Principal Staff Ofllccrs 
rharped with the administration of — 
fn) Ilio General Staff Branch , 

(f/i Tlio Adjutant General's Bmncli , 

(t) The Quarlprmristcr-Ornernl s Branch 
(if) Tlip Matter-Oencrnlof Ordnance Bmndi 
TliP General Stall Branch deals svlth military 
policy, with plans of ofiemtlons for the defence 
of India, with the organisation and dlstrlhn 
tlon oflhcnrms forlntcrnnlscairlty and external 
«ar. the administration of the General Stall In 
India the mir-praMon of the training of the 
mllltan forces for war, their use In war, tlio 
(irganlMlIon and ndmlnlslrntlon of the general 
stafl In India , tho education of oDlccts, tho 
f open Won of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned ofllccrs and men of tho Army In 
India, and Inter-commimlcatlon scralcea 
Tlie Adjutant-Oencrnl's Brancli deals with nil 
matters appertaining to the raising, organising 
and maintenance of the military forces In olllcers 
and men, the peace illslribuUon of tho ntma , dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martini, military 
and Intcmalloiml Law, medical and sanitary 
matters nticeting tho Army In India, personal and 
ceremonial questions prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and domoblllzatlon Tho Judge 
Adaocalc Ocncml forms part of tho Branch The 
Director of Medical Services In India, who was 
Independent before tho war. Is now Included In 
tho Adjutnnt-Qcncral Branch 
Tlio Quartcrmnstcr-Gcnornrs Branch Is 
concerned srilh tho spccincallon, provision, In- 
spection, mnlntonanro and Issue of supplfea, t e , 
foodstuffs, forage, fuel, etc., ond Is responsible 
for tho follonlng Sera Ices — Trannxirtotlon, 
Jfoicmcnts, Quartering, Supply and Transport, 
Jlllltary I arms, Ilcmounts, veterinary. Garrison 
and Regimental Instltntcs Also for tho purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided In 
bulk by tho authority responsible for production 
and provision 

Tlio Jfnstcr Gcnerol of Ordnance Branoli 
controls the ordnance and clothing factories 
Is concerned with the provision, Inspection, 
mnlntennnco and Issue of equipment and 
ordnance storoB. clothing, and nccofsarics and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts In 
respect of food-stufls, &c , and supply In bulk 
of gcnoml stores and materials The Muter 
General la also responsible for tho dsMgu 
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— Commander, Madras District — Commander, Southern Brlgodo An 

(2nd claim). 

^ — Commander, Bombay District 
(2nd class) 

Commander, Poona (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area 


—Commander Deecan DUtrlct — 
(1st class) 



Commander, Mhow District — 
(2nd class.) 

—Commander, Presidency and — 
Assam District 
(2nd class ) 

— Commander, Lucknow — 

District 

(2nd class ) 

— Commander, Delhi (Indepond- 
en*’l Brigade Aren 


— Commander, 4th (Socunderaba 
Cavalry Brigade 

— Commander, lOtli (Jubbulpoi 
j Infantry Brigade 
' —Commander, llth (Ahmcdnagc 
Infantry Brigade 
— Commander, 12th (Socunderaba 
Infantry Brigade 


f — Commander, 0th (Lucknoi 
I Infantry Brigade 
I — Commander, AU^abnd Brlgac 
. Area 


C — Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Cnvnli 
1 Brigade 


-Commander, Meerut District — 
(Ist class.) 


—Commander, 7th (Debra Du 
Infantry Brigade 


-Commander, 8th(Barelllj')I>ifanti 
Brigade 


! — Commander, 0th ( Jhansl) Infonti 
Brigade 


— Commander, Baluchistan— 
District 
(Ist class ) 

I— Commander, Zhob (Indepon- 
I dent) Brigade Area 

— Commander, Slndf^ ^ 


f — Commander, 4th (Quetta)Infnnti 
I Brigade 

I — Commander, 6th (Quetta)Tnfanti 
L Brigade 


-Oommander, Warirlstan 
District. 

(2nd class ) 
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Commander, Baianak Brigade 
— Commander, Bannu Brigade 
— Commander, Wana Brigade 


'-Commander, Lahore District ■ 
(Ist class ) 


f Commander, 
Brigade 
Commander, 
Commander, 
Commander, 
Commander, 
Commander, 


2nd (Slalkot) Oavali 


Ferozepur Brigade Are< 
Multan Brigade 
JuUunder Brigade Ara 
Lahore Brigade Arei 
Ambala Brigade Arei 


—Commander, Bawalplndi- 
Dlstrlct 
(Ist class ) 


— Commander ist (Abbottabac 
Infantry Brigade 
— Conunander, 2nd (Bawalplnd 
Infantry Brigade. 

— Commander, 3rd (Jhelum)Infantr 
Brigade 


— Commander, Kohat District. — —Commander, Kohat 

(2nd class ) 


I— Commander. 


Peshawar 


J 


Brlgadi 

(Blsalpm 


— Commander, 1st 

Cavalry Brigade 
— nomraandor. Lnndikotal Brigadi 
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Invfrf-rtlnn 'iiid ‘^upiih of c irrl tniil b 
' innlhrins, nncliiiic puns, Tiiiniunlllon chemical 
"arfirc appliiiin etc He also deals 'ulUi 
questions rcpanllnp pat* nte, royalties and lincn- 
tlons 

Tlicrc arc other hrinchcs of Armj Head- 
quarters adinln'stcrrd hr ofllccrs a\ho arc not 
clas'Iflcd as Principal btalT OfTlccrs, hut, arc not 
dirceth subordinate to nnj of the four Principal 
Staff Olhccrs 

These arc 

(1) Tlic ■'Illltara Sccrctan , ustialh a ‘Major- 
Gcncral, avho deals avith the appointment 
promotion and retirement of ofheers holding 
»die Elnp's Commission, the selection of officers 
for staff appointments, and the appointment 
of officers to the Arm' In India Kc'erao of 
OIDcers lie Is ibo the Sccrotar 3 of tlic 
Selection Board 

(2) The Enttinecr In-CTilof, also a Alajor- 

Gencral and head of the Corps of Ilo' al Englnccra 
In India Ho Is responsible for Engineer opera- j 
tiona and Engineer Scr'dees during avar and 
peace, tlic preparedness for nar of tlic En- 
gineering sera ices The supply of Engineer 
stores during war and pi ace Tlic construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of ail projects and designs ; 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain tcclmlcal advisers, 
viz, the Major-General, Ca'alry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, the Brigadier, Royal 
Engineers, tlie Signal Officer in Cldef, the 
Adviser and Secretary Board of Examiners 
and the Inspector of Physical Training 

fiegular British forces in India 

The British cavalry and British Infantry units 
of the army In India are units of the British 
service Ho Indlvldnal British service unit is 
located pennanently In India Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part Is as a rule 
spent in India In the case of British Infantry 
battalions the system Is that one battalion of a 
regiment Is normally on home service whUe the 
other is overseas In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment 

In Great Britain, in peace time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war In India, the peace 
estahllriiments exceed the war establishments In 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements most be obtained 
Irom Great Britain 

British Cavalry — ^Therc are 5 British 
cavalry regiments in India The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
671 other ranks 

British Infantry — The present number of 
British Infantry battalions in India Is 45, each 
with an establlst ment of 28 officers and 882 
other ranks 

In 1921, an Important change was made in 
the composition of a British Infantry battalion 
in India by the Incluslcm of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, hut np 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British In 1U21, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were • 

0 


nil iinli d 111 (lie equipment of a British infantry 
Intlalion This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927 Tlic peace cstabllsliraent of Indian 
combatant personnel is fixed at one Indian 
officer and 230 Indian other ranks The 
Indian platoon, as it Is called, is transferred 
cn l/loc to another British battalion when the 
battalion to wliich It was originally attached 
p'oeecds on relief out of India 

Hoval Artillery — Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and In field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
tlic present day is as follows 

Jloi/al ITotsc Arttllen/ — Comprises four In- 
df pendent batteries Each battc^ Is armed with 
six 13-poundcr guns 

FteldinighcT and Jjowtr Eslalhshment)Bngadei 
—Six brigades on the higher establishment, 
cacli consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries Three brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries 
All brigades rxccptlng tlie mechanised one 
consist of two batteries, each armed vvltb six 
18 ponndcr guns, and two batteries each with 
six 4 6' iiowltzcrs or three batteries, each 
armed witli six 18 pounder guns, and one 
liattf ry with six 4 6' howitzers The mechanLsed 
lingide consists oi two batteries armed wltn 
six 18-pounder guns, and two batteries armed 
wltli fix 4 5' howitzers 

Fxfld i RemforcemenC) Bngade — The reinforce 
ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
each armed with six IS-pounder gtms, and two 
4 6' howitzers 

The let Field Brigade and 2nd Divisional 
Ammunition Column, Royal Artillery are 
mechanised Other Royal Artillery units will be 
metbnnlscdln due course 

AmmunUton Columns — Two Divisional 
ammunition colnmns are maintained for 
the artlile^ of the first and second divisions, 
and one field ammunition column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier These are 
all mechanised 

Indian Mounlain Brigades — Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, also 
one unbrigoded mountain battery and one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Ciritral Ail batb'ries 
are armed, with four 3 7* howitzers The 
armaments of the Frontier posts at Kohat 
Fort Lockhart, Idak, TVana Thai, Chaman, 
HIndubagh , Jlalakand Eandl Kotal , Shagai 
Chakdara and Fort Sandeman are also manned 
by personnel of Indian Mountain Brigades R A 

Medium Brigades — ^Two brigades, each con- 
sisting of one horsedrawn and three tractor 
drown batteries Three batteries in each brigade, 
ore armed with 6' howitzers, and one battery 
with co-pounder guns 

Heavy Brigade — ^Headquarters and one bat- 
tery at Bombay, and one battery at Karachi 

Anli-Aircrafl—Oao battery, located at 
Bombay This is armed wnft •ighi' 3 Inch, 
20 cwt guns 
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Artillery Training Cciilrci — One coutro ut 
Muttra, for Indian ranka of It H A and of llcld 
and medium batteries and another centra at 
Arabala for Indian ranka of mountain baltcrka 
Tlxeso centres uoro c-eitcd for the recruitment 
and training of Indian -porsonnol There la also a 
E A. Boys' Depot at Bangalore 

Engineer Services 

The Enfilnecr-in-Chicf — The head of the 
Corps of Eoyal Engineers in India la direct 1\ 
responsible to His E\cclloncy the Commander 
In-Chlcf The Enginccr-ln-Clilcf Is not a 
Staff Olhcor, but the technical adxisor of the 
Commander-ln-Chlof on all military engineering 
matters end Is responsible for 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer sort lees 
during war and peace 

(2) The preparedness for u ar of the engineer- 
ing services 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works 

(6; The constructional efficiency, accurncj 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him 

The Organisation — ^The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
VIZ , the " Sappers and Miners’ and " Pioneers’ 
and the Military Engineer Services 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners Is as follows 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore King 
George's Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Boorkce Ilojal Bombav 
Klr^^^^ and Miners, with headquarters at 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Koval 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the Vice- 
roy’s commission , a certain number of British w ar- 
rant and non-commissioned officers, Indian non- 
commissioned officers and Indian other ranks 
Each Corps Is commanded by a Lieut - 
Colonel, who Is assisted by Uo Majors 
as Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Subadnr- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster 

Eleld Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work Eleld Companies are trained to accompany 
Infantry Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work In connection with field workshops 
Army Troops Companies are somenhat smaller 
units than field companies , they are rcqmred 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e g , heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical Installation 

The Military Enrfneer Services control all 
military works In India, and Burma except 
In the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which arc In charge of Public Works 
Department They control all norks for the 
Koyal Air Force and all major works for the 
Royal Indian Marine . and they are charged 
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ullh nil chilnorkaln the Horlli-M cst iTonllcr, 
Proxliice and Bnluchlslan under (bo orders, 
In each of these tno areas, of tlio Clilcf Com- 
missioner and Agent to Ihc Oovcrnor-Gcncrn). 
They also control chllnorksln Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government 

The Lnglnecr-ln Chief Is nssWed by a Deputy 
EngInccr-in-CliIcf (Morks) and a Deputy 
Engineer In-Clilof (Llcctrlcnl and Mcchnnlcnl) 
In each Command there Is a Chief I-nglnccr, 
uhilo In the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military' and Civil 
works In tbu N W F P and Is Secretary, 
P W D , to the Chief Commissioner Tlio Chief 
Engineer, M estern Command, Is the Secretary, 
P W D , to the Agent to the Governor-General 
in Baluchistan Both at Army Ilcadquarlcrs 
and In Commaniis there arc Staff Officers, It E , 
and Technical Officers At the headquarters 
of each district there Is a Commander, Royal 
Engineers, assisted In certain districts 
by A Cs b HE Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employ cd ns District Stores 
Officers Garrison Pmgincers arc in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided Into subdivisions under 
Sub divisional Officers The sub-dlv Islons are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Jlcchanl- 
cal, and Piimlturo and Stores Tlierc are sub- 
ovcrscers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates In charge 
of Furniture and Stores arc assisted by store- 
keepers 

Royal Air Force in India 

TIio Koyal Air Force In India Is controlled 
by the Commandcr-ln Cldcf in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire 
The Alt Force budget is incorporated In the 
Military listimates 'Tlio Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal whoso rank corresponds 
to tint of a Lieut -General in the Army 

The headquarters of the Air Force Is closely 
nssocinted with Army Headquarters and Is 
located with the latter at the scat of the Govern- 
ment of India The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores 
medical and chief engineer The system of staff 
organisation Is similar to the staff sy’stom obtain 
lug in the Army Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartormaster-Gc- 
neml’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and tlio 
Engineer in Chief's branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters 

Subordinate formations — The formaUons 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
arc — 

(t) Gnoup Command, comprising 2 
Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis ^ 
(li) Wing Command comprising 

squadrons not on a station basis 
(irf) Station Commands 
(in) Tlie Aircraft Depot 
(c) The Aircraft Park 
(vt) Heav y Transport Flight 
(oii) RAF Hill Depot, Lo\ cr Topn 
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present ns nn nbnonnnl pursuit for I bo Inimnii 
being It la carried out under conditions ulilch 
differ widely from those on tiro ground IVlUi 
the growth of aeronautics tliorcforc, It uns 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical solonce wliose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the iiuman constitution both 
mental and physical, to studv also the effeets 
of differout forms of illness and pliyalcal disabi- 
lity upon flying cfllclcncy and to apply in prac- 
tical lorm the results ascertained 'Iho essen- 
tial object In view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that tliosc wlio fly arc pliyalcnll\ 
and psycliologically lit to do so 'llic pres->nt 
establishment of the Itoyal Air Force Afcdlcal 
Service In India consists of 12 oflircrs and to 
airmen The Medical Administration Is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Ofllccr of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Ofllcer Commanding the 11 A F. in India 

Regular Indian Forces. 


Feserve, — Tile conditions of the rescrvi 
arc ns follo^ys — 

(n) There are two classes In the reserve 
Class A and Class U A reservist Is eligible to 
servo in Class A up to 10 years* combined army 
and rosorvo service, and In Class B up to 15 
years' combined aorvfeo 

I V>) Rervico In the reserve is compulsory 
except for Gurkhas, Tfararv Pioneers and trans- 
fronfler personnel On enrolment a man engages 
to servo at least 7 jears In army service, and 
to serve up to 15 years In combined army and 
reserve Borv leu. If rcnuircd to do no 

(c) Ilcservisis will be trained for not more 
than 1 month annuallj In the cases of Class A, 
and blonniallj in flic case of Class B During 
I training llio reservist will receive the full pay 
of a serving soldier 

((f) While not under training, the reservist 
will receive pay ns follows — 

Class A, Its 7 per mensem 


Indian Cavalry — ^TIic present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments la 21 

The peace establishment of an Indian uavnirv 
regiment comprises 

14 British ofllcers 

19 Indian ofllcars 

493 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men 

Indian Infantry and Pioneers —The 
establishment of the Indian Infantry la con- 
stituted as foUowB 

Battalions 


19 Infantry regiments consisting of 100 

3 Pioneer Corps consisting of 9 

1 Independent Pioneer battalion (The 
Hazara Pioneers) 1 

3 Beglments of Sappers and kllners . 7 

10 Gurkha regiments couslstlng of 20 


36 137 


The normal strength of an active battalion 
Is — 



British 1 

Indian 

Indian 


Officers 

Officers 

other ranks 

Infantry 

12 

20 

708 

Pioneers 

1 

16 

069 

Gurklias 

13 

23 

904 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of hattahons forming 
the regiment The average is as follows — 
British Officers 10, Indian Officers 17, and 
Indian other ranks 792 

The strength of a Corps Headquarters of 
Pioneers is British Officers 8, Indian Officers 9, 
and Indian other ranks 300 

The strength of the Independent Pioneer 
Battahon Is Bntlsh Officers 13, Indian Officers 
17, and Indian other ranka 869 

Beserves for these units have to be sufficient 
to provide for an actual shortage on mobilisa- 
tion as well as for the maintenance of the mo- 
bilised unit at full strength for the first 8 months 
after mobilisation 


Class B, Bs 4 per mensem 

(c) A reservist will bo dlsdiargcd from tlio 
Bcrvlec aflcr 15 years’ combined array and re- 
servo service, when lie will rccelvo a pension 
of Bs 3 per mensem, or, if lio desires it, a gra- 
tiiltj of Bs 300 in lieu A reservist who is 
invalided from tlic reserve is granted a gratuity 
varying between 3 and C months pay and good 
conduct pay according to Borvlce 

Tlio cstahllslimcnt of reservists is fixed at 
present as follow s — 


Cavalry 

2,943 

Artillery 

2,320 

Sappers A Miners 

1,078 

Indian Signal Corps 

994 

Infantrj 

22,080 

Gurkhas 

. 2,000 

Pioneers 

1,140 

Independent Pioneers 

81 

Total 

33,845 


Tho Indian Signal Corps — The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations The 
head of tho corps Is the Signal Officet-in-Ohlef, 
who belongs to the Boyal Corps of Signals 
and is attached to the General Staff Branch at 
Army Headquarters as a technical adviser on 
questions connected with signals, and Is also 
responsible for the technical Inspection of all 
signal units A chief signal officer with similar 
functions is attaeihed to the headquarters of 
each Army Command The British portion of 
the Corps has now been amalgamated with the 
Boyal Corps of Signals 

The headquarters, termed the Signal Train- 
ing Centro, India, are located at Jubbnlpore, 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 
a staff, British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarters of a 
Corps (jf Sappers and Miners 
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treatment and earo of caics nmoiiRst Indian 
Boldlers and followers of the Indian Armv for 
chronic diseases, such ns tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes 

Indian Army Service Corps — Tlio In- 
dlin Armv Servleo Corps Is tho counterpart of 
the Royal Array Service Corps of tho Ilrltlsh 
Army It has developed from tho Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
Immediate predecessor was tho Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the sera Ire 
was known up to 1023 Tlio Indian Anna 
Service Corps avhlch Is under tho control of tho 
Quartcrmastor-Gcnornl, Is constituted In three 
main branches, namclv (a) Supplj (b) Animal 
transport, and (c) Jlcchanlcal Transport Tho 
latter Is constituted upon a special l)aals, which 
Is, gencrlcally, a sub-dUlsIon of the Royal 
Army Seradco Corps organisation 

The strength of the establishment Is shown 


by categories In tho following table — 

Supply 

OtHcers with King’s commissions lo 1 
Indian o dicers OS 

British other rank's ar>'i 

Civilians 759 

Followers 2,770 


Total 4,133 


Animal TnANSPOiiT 

Ofdccrs with King's commissions 74 

Indian officers j5(j 

British other ranks 53 

Indian Civilians 123 

Indian other ranks U o-j^ 

Followers 1 (joq 


Total 13,297 


There are also 1,070 driver reservists 
The total number of mules and camola main- 
tained under the present organisation. Including 
the depots and the detachment In Kashmir are 
13 981 and 4,512 respectively Tlioro are ’also 
183 horses, 443 ponies and 12 bullocks 'Wliceled 
and pack transport are combined The 
company on the lower estab llshment represent 
the pre-war “ cadre,” other companies being 
maintained In peace-time at full war establish- 
ment 


Meohanioal Teanspout 


Officers with King’s commissions 

188 

Indian officers 

77 

British other ranks 

422 

Indian other ranks 

3,508 

Indian civilians 

458 

Indian artificers 

2,079 

Followers 

809 


Total 7,001 


There are also 2,538 reseryists, 


Tlio mechanical transport establishment 
consisis of tho following — 

(a) Flolil nulls — 

1 1 Jf T Companies, consisting ot 
11 hcadfiuarters, 30 service sec- 
tions (lilgher establishment), r. 
Service seel ions (lower cstabllsl 
meiit) and 10 sections In cadre 

1 Indei)endcnt section (higher cstablls 
inent) 

0 SI T Companies for motor ambulant 

coiuovs con<>lstlng of 0 headqiia 
tors 1 section O'ldhor cstabllsl 
ment), 11 sections (lower catal 
llshment) 

(5) Malnlenanco units — 

4 Ifcavj Repair shop 

4 Mobile repair units 

1 Central Jf T Stores Depot 

M T technical Inspectorate, M T 
depot for training Indian drivers 
Vehicle reception depot Bannu 
Workshop section 

Apart from units and vehicles employed In 
Iho con%c>ancc of military stores, tho mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes The total establishment now 
consisisof 2,008 vehicles with lOD motor cjcles 

Tho mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1027 At 
present tho officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from tlio Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities In India for 
training officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties Tlio establishment of officers 
Includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army Tho British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Serv Ice Corps 

The Ordnance Services which are under the 
M Q 0 may be broadly described as tho agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such ns small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under on 
arrangement Introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores A central disposal organisa- 
tion Is In operation under the control of tho 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force In India to the best advantage of the 
State 

Army Remount Department ^The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service — The provision of ani- 
mals for the Army in India The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport In war The animal moblll 
zatlon of all units, services and depart 
ments of the army A general responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the , 
armv both In peace and war The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
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In n ■» n i>I^ (i r '■‘i ii liit« llit'< 

KH ■''Uf'.' tn 1 1 r<\Uiii oj'-’ 

rflUr-j rJ R f!n;-r'/-* 

Itin <5<‘p-ir‘-rtf*i* (i f>rKin’ '>1 on lltif' ror- 
rcpr-iMT tf Ilir tr, 10 lit « T\lor 111 (iir I iiltnl 
Kl-rlm ll« r-o‘^;> U''’"! !•> n fnlliinn 

Tl 0 JV—f i-t pl-r^n-i''" ii \nnv Ttruljuinr' 
tfr» r f ( 'jo I*lr'-'rr nn'I n !)cjit)lt 

Pl'tr'nr 4 H^nir n‘ r"ir'To cno lUirUril to 
ro~— T- I Itoi 'qi itfr* "t 
cf r'"~ic' r.‘ 1^'j ' I'h firt I'l'infiiiiil 

n' I 1 -f •- lltir rtrif nuil tlio 

Vh—iM'atnr t 1 K AfU'inl Unntotint 

ofrof* snU \r'‘'t)ru' n^ioorr 

\r'trrlnnr> Srrvirrs In Imlin — Tt r ^c(<’rl 

tVOTJ- ♦'■Ii Jrrf ft r irofi- n'U'lr ftiT tlir \rt<Tlnnrt 
Mtr, in ^ n- sKl nir r.' mlrml* n' ltrlll*li 
lroof<* Inuln ni -il'T nr'l nrini'Tt. J A, f 
tnlt* thn rrufi int ilrj irtmont (('xrltidltir Iior"' 
I'tT^UnC 'i') ttr ITir irl<tltnrv 

Krrlr'j Inriivlr nift r*'ftML*’itnrtit o( llo\nl 
Af*nT \r*r*!»'nrr rori'" ofllrrrf “'nlnp on ft 
tour of «1otv In Jnrfli fttid t* o ' of llir 

onnM'Ui'^i ' f'-ril T rulri llm ri'ilill'linirnt of 
’Turrant ftnd non'^r.mmW'lnnoJ nlTlmr', Indln 
l-tifttt-trjifij 11* mill trtorlmrt (tur 

C^nr of tlir Irnllm AtTTiv \ r'crlntrt Oorp» 

Tlic Indhn \rnit \('Trlnftri Cori'i I' orrn- , 
n!">I In 12 rocMn-ift, nt'orlird In I'Cirr flint i 
to CK*i I \f‘r*lnarj lio'pUih nV rr-rlnln Impor 
lanlt'itlon* j 

MlUtnrj Form*; Deportment — Tlit • 
dt['ftntnrnt,n-hlrli U tintlT til'' conirtil of tiu * 
Qtsftrtcnnft«frr-Gencril con«l!t3 of two bronclu* ' 

Ml The mllllftr> pra«i fnrrn«, nhicli | 
prof Ide lodd'-r for the arm) 


(11) The tnllUm dtlrj farm*, for (he 
provPlon of (lalrj produce for ho* plinls, troopr 
and fimlllc! 

CducntinnnI Sort lees —The clumllon of 
th'' ftrmj Ii undir the control of th' Arnij 
rducatlonal ( orpa and of Indhn olhccrn ImriH 
enpemnmerarj to the c lahlhhmtnt of units of 
the Indian Annj The cstahlfshmcnt Is as 
follows Including training £''h'xil3 — 


Prltbli 

Indian 

D 0 

1 0 

Civ 111 ms 

officers 

officers 




5S 

G2 


07 

287 


Terms of service in the Indian army arc 
ns follows — 

CaMiIry, 7 j cars' 3cr\ Ice In army and 8 jeare 
In the rracric 

Artlllcrj, 7 j cars' service in army and 8 Iti 
the reserve for Riinncts and drivers (liothc), I 
drivers (mechanical Ininsporl) 0 years In annj ^ 
and 9 jears In the reserve , and 4 years' service I 
In arm> for Ucavy Artillery personnel 

8. &, 51 Corps, 7 years' service In army and 
8 In the reserve 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years' serv Ice In army 
and 8 in the reserve 

Infantry and Pioneers (except Gurkhas, 
tho 4th Hatarn Pioneers and trans-frontier 
Mrsonncl of tho Infantry othf r than Orakzals), 

7 pears in army service and 8 years fu the 
reserve 

Gurkhas, Harara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of infantry, i years’ service In army 


III llao (iiinb ilant j* r oiii el ol lltllNh hifau- 
'rv f. \( \r< In amiv 

Indian Cllllinrv (St-ahllshini nis of ( he Indian 
■ Arnij (inlnaiice ( orpi, j jears' r rvlcc In tlu 
arm'. 

Animal lrvn«i'ort p< r nnnci of the Indian 
Arniv ‘'rrvln (nrp, drivers of imchnnieal 
Iran*! art and ill ronihatanls of tho Armv 
\cl'riiiarv ( orp i>viarv' service In nrmj and 
'I In the rr ''rvi 

Allcoinhatants In tho Works Corps, 2 jears, 
vcrvltc in armv 

liand-inon, inti'-lohns tnimpolcrs, drummers, 
hui^Pr , ilfrri and pipers, 10 vears’ service In 
nrnn 

1 \r''p( In (ho case of tho'o onrollod In the 
Worka nnd of tlio^c who am non-combatants, 
all •rlinol ina'-ttr*, rli rk'v, artlllron, armourers 
oiiklno drlvorj farrier*, rirpciitcn, tailors and 
leautiiial rr*, fi; J i nrs service In nrraj 

The period laid down for service In the army 
la the minimum and niav ho extended 
< oinhatni.ta tnnv he rnrollcd direct Into 
tho Keaervo, In which case there Is 
no nalnlnniin jicrlod of si nice, hut no one Is 
allowed to sene In the rciorve nr in nnj' cl i*s of 
the ro'orvo for a longer jicriod than Is i^nnlttcd 
hj the regulations In force 

Fronlicr Mllltin nnd Levy Corps — 
i T)ir*c forces are Civil' troop*, i e, thev arc 
^ ftdnilid*lcrod nnd juld hj the Chi! niitliorlUcB 
J and not hj the Armv TTicv are, however, 
olllcrrtil hj Oltlror* of llic lUgnlar Indian Arnij 
Tho*e forces wen riil*ed for duly on the Korlh 
W r*t 1 rontler nnd at prr*ciit consist of the 
following — Kumiin Mlll(lu,Tochl *>coul8,bouth 
Warlriflnn bcoiils, niltml biouts, Gllglt 
‘'couls, yiiob Jiillltla and the MclJan Levy 
Corp 

The Auxiliary Torcc 

After the war, tlio nuejtlon of universal 
training for huroiienn iJrltlsh Buhjccts came 
up for consideration, nnd It was decided that 
In India, ns elsewhere In tho l>mplrc, tho adop- 
tion of coinpnisorj military service would be 
undesirahio It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some ndcqiiato auxlllarj force, 

H only on a voluntary hnsls, that could he 
Iroliicd to a fairly definite standard of CIB- 
clency , nnd In tho result, nn Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary rorco for service In India was 
passed In 1020 Under this Act membership 
Is limited to Luropcan UrllLsh subjects, and 
the liability of mcmljcrs for training nnd service 
Is clearly defined SllUtnry training Is graduated 
according to age, tho more extended training 
being cuulcd out by tho younger members, 

I tho older memhors being obliged to Ilro a mus- 
ketrj course only It was laid down that mill 
tary scrvlco should bo purely local As the 
form of service that would ho most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, tho local 
military authorities, acting In consultation 
with tho advisory committee of tho Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions 
Tho Auxiliary lorcc comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
Infintry — in which are Included rallvray bat- 
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tallons,— maclilne gun compaulca, a Signal 
Company, and tho Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under tho command of tho local military 
authority, and tho latter has tho power of 
calling them out for Borxlco locally In a ease 
of emergency Their role Is to assist In home 
defence Training is carried on throughout 
the year Pay at a Used rate Is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of tho sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force Is entitled to a certain 
bonus Men enrol In the Auxiliary Force for an 
Indeflnito period An enrolled person Is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the ago of 4B 
years Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of tho advisory com- 
mittee of tho area 

The duties conned ed with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
R E (A F I ) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner U nits 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indlanlsatlon of the military 
services The force Is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for tho military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession It is Intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence It may. 
In certain circumstances, Involve service over 
seas The force Is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia In England The essence of 
Its scheme of organisation consists In training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period In successive years By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training In peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
Intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
resent of three main categories, provincial 
attahons urban units and the university training 
corps units The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities They are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 15 days In camp and are cqulpp^ 
with a permanent staff of British instriictois 
On cea^g to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged In the case of tho 
university training corps units there Is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
Inculcate discipline and form character But, 
Incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned Seven such battalions were 
constituted In the first instance The number Is 


now eighteen and, though tho unit establish- 
ment has not been completely filled In all cases, 
tho movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might liavo been antici- 
pated at so early a stage Although for the 
present tho Infantry arm only has been 
created with tho addition of tho TTF Medical 
Branch, tho force by law may Include every 
other army sen lee 

SIcn enrol In tho provincial battalions for a 
period of six vears, tho period being reduced 
to foiu years in certain cases On tho com- 
pletion of tho first period they can re onrol I 
voluntarily for further specified periods 
Diuing his first year, every man docs prell 
mlnary training for one calendar month and 
diulng every' year he receives one month’s 
periodical training Members of xirhan units 
have only a provincial liability 4 such units 
were constituted in 1028 in Bombay, Madras, 
and tho United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded Members enrolled 
for a period of 0 years and train all tho year 
round During his first vear every man docs 
32 days’ preliminary training, and In every 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
"Imperial Service Troops,’’ consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State sendee It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mill 
tary assistance of great value from tUs source 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
Government, on the other hand, provide per 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
’’ Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers." to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes In organising and training the troops 
of their States 

After the war had ended, the Indian States 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which In a number of 
cases, has aiready been carried out The prln 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that In future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely 

Class A — Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing imlts of the regular Indian Army 

Class B — ^These troops consist of units which , 
are, in most cases, little inferior In training and 
discipline to troops of Class A , but they are 
not orgenlsed on present-day Indian Army 
establliSments They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops 

Class C — These troops consist in the main 
of mUltla formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied Tho standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class. Is generaUy lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops 
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The authorized and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the Ist July 1931 
amounted to — 



1 

Authorized 

strength 

Actual 

strength 

Artillery 

1,432 

1,426 

Cavalry 

9,202 

8,493 

Infantry 

28 882 

24,589 

Camel Corps 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 

466 

464 

tions 

75 

61 

Sappers 

1,307 

1,102 

Transport Corps 

1,660 

1,480 

Grand total 

43,084 

37,081 


Officers. 

There are two main categories of officers In 
the Indian Army , those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy's 
Commission The latter are all Indians, apart 
from tha Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder 
Until recent years Indians were not eligible for 
Qng’a Commissions, but a limited number can 
now obtain such commissions, on entry Into the 
Indian Army through the Koyal Mlltarj 
College, Sandhurst and the Eoyal Military 
Academy, "Woolwich 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources from 
among the cadets who pass through the Eoyal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units The former Is the principal 
channel of recruitment, the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst A third source Is from among Uni- 
versity candidates "When a cadet has quallfled at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes. In the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattach^ List, and Is postM for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment In 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
In his military duties At the end of the year, 
he Is jwsted ns a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as It has hitherto been regarded as essential 
that every officer should. In the first Instance, 
receive a thorough grounding In combatant 
duties, and acquire at first hand an Intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
arms 

The promotion In rank of "King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army Is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but Is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel Is In normal 
course attained at 20 years’ service, 
promotion beyond this rank Is determined by 
selection 


Indian Officers— One of the most 
momentousdedsionsofthe Great "War, so far as 
the Indian Army Is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the Bing’s 
commission In the army King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen In three 
ways (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Eoyal Military College, Sandhurst or the Eoyal 
Military Academ) , Woolwich Examinations 
are held twice a year In India for the selection 
, of suitable candidates for admission (2) By 
I the selection of specially capable and 
deserving Indian officers or non-commissioned 
I officers of Indian regiments promoted from 
I the ranks or those appointed direct as Jemadar 
I These receive their commissions after training 
I at the Eoyal Military College or Academy ns 
Cadets and qualifying In the usual way (3) By 
the bestowal of honorary King’s commissions on 
Indian officers who have rendered distinguished 
service, but whose age and lack of education 
preclude their being granted the full King s com- 
mission The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford fall opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a mlHtary career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, ns a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or AVoolwich 'Ten vacancies at Sandhurst 
and three at "Woolwich are reserved annually 
for Indian cadets 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales' Eoyal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government Institution for the prell 
mlnary education of Indiana who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission In the army 
through the Eoyal JLlitary College, Sandhurst 
or the Eoyal Military Academy, Woolnich 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be In residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education Is planned to occupy six years 
In February 1923, It was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be complctelv 
Indlanired The units selected for Indlanizatlon 
were 7tb Light Cavalry, ICth Light Cavairv 
2ndBn , Madras Pioneers , 4 /19th Hyderabad 
Eeglment , 6th Eoyal Battalion, 6th Jlahratta 
Light Infantry, l/7th Eajpiit Eeglment (Q 
V O L 11, l/14tb Punjab Eeglment, 2 /Ist 
Punjab Eeglment 

Training Institutions, 

The following Institutions exist In India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of Instructors for units — 

Stall College, Quetta 

Senior Officers" School, Belgaum 
School of Artillery, Kak-ul 
Equitation School, Saugor 
Small Arms Schools) (India), at Pachmarlil 
and Ahmednagar 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambiii 
Army Signal School, Poona 
Eoyal Tank Corps Scliool, Ahmednasar 
Army School of Education, Belgaum 
Army School of Ookerv, Poona 
Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poom 
Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta 
bllsliment, Eawalpindl 

Indian Arm\ Ordmuce Corps ‘='lir,rl rf 
Instruction, Klrltt 
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TliB object of these Schools Is to ensure to nil 
the units throughout the nrmv n constnnt 
supply of ofllcors, warrant ofTlccrs, non- 
commissioned oDlcers and men, pro\ided with n 
thorough up-to-date knowledge of various 
technical subjects, and with the ahillty to pass 
on this knowledge 

Following the procedure adopted at Ilomc, 
the Small Arm and Machine Gun Schools were 
amalgamated in February 1927 Instruction 
In the rifle, liglit gun, etc , is carried out at 
Pachraarhi and in tlie maclilno gun at Alimcd- 
nagar 

Ihe King George’s Iloyal Indian Military 
Schools at Ihelum, Jullundur and Ajmcrc, and 
tile Kitchener College, Nowgong, also exist for 
the education of tlic sons of Indian Boldlcr^ 
with a view to their finding a car* or in the 
Indian Army The latter at present assists 
in the training of Indian N C Os for pro- 
motion to Viceroy s Commlaslon Tiic Prince 
of Wales’s Eoyal Indian Military College at 
Debra Dun exists for the prellmlnarj' education 
of Indians who desire to qualify for tlio King’s 
Commission in the Army through Sandliurst or 
Woolwich 

Army in India Reserve of Officers — 
Previous to the Great War tliere existed what 
was called the Indian Army EesetA e of Ofllccrs, 
a body of trained ofllcers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army Tlie war proxed 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Eeserve of Officers was constituted 

The revised Eegulations for tlie A I B O 
published in 1920 proxido tliat the following 
gentlemen may be granted commissions in tlie 
Beserve — 

(1) Officers who having held King’s com- 
missions and retired from H M ’s forces 

(2) Officials, other than Slilltary officers, 
serving vmder the Government of India or a 
local Government 

(3) Private gentlemen residing In India, 
possessing the requisite qualifications and 
previous training 

The Beserve comprises each arm and branch 
of the Army and the ofllcers are posted to 
definite branches and units 

All officers are required to undergo periodical 
training up to a maximum of 30 days a jear 
and receive pay and allowances admissible to 
regular officers of the same rank and arm of the 
service, during training 

Members of the Auxiliary Force, India, max 
become “ officers designate " for the grant of 
commissions in the A I B O , upon the calling 
to army service of that reserve 

Officers and officers designate receive Bs 200 
annually as a retaining fee, and an outfit 
allowance of Bs 400, on joining 

The strength of the Beserve on tlie 1st 
January 1982 was 1,053 

Beoruitment for the Beserve has been extended 
to Ceylon, the number to be commissioned in 
Ceylon being limited to 60 

The Fighting Races —The flghtmg classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 


of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in tlie opinions previously held ns to tlie 
relative value of these and other fighting men 
'J'ho numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in tlie Army liave since tlie war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact Information ns to their 
proportions Previous to the war tlie Sikhs 
contributed verj’ largo numbers both to the 
cnvnlrv and Infantry, and the contribution of the 
Ourihns was also large Tlio Sikhs, who Inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lnlioro by a peasant in tlio early part of the 
slxtccntli conturj' and in the course of a hund- 
red jears grow into a formidable militant power 
Mulianimadnns of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to both the caxalry and 
Infantry Tliaso are drawn both from the 
nortli and tlie south of India, as well as from 
beyond the Frontier They arc all excellent 
fighting men, hardy and warlike, who have fur- 
nished soldiers to all the great powers of India 
for many linndrcds of jears As cavalry the 
Muhammadans arc perhaps nnoquallcd by any 
otlicr race in tlio East, being good horsemen 
and expert men-at-arms 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there arc twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed oven by the Pathans in 
the Nortii-West Frontier, but the QarhwallB 
and Kumaonls are equally good mountaineers 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial lias been the Bajpnt, Inbablt* 
lug not only Bnjpntnna but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect Interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency In war They furnish 
many battalions The Qarhwalls are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
Imperisliabie record in tlie war both in Europe 
and in the Bast The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been Increased to four 
The Jats are a fine ond warlike race of 
Hindus found In the Delhi and Bohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpnr 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1806 They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefields of Europe Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hlUy districts of 
the Punjab They fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopotamia 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Malirattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shlvajl, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire It Is probable that their proved effi- 
clencv in war will lead to their recruitment In 
larger numbers in future 

In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have flUed the ranks of the 
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Pioneer regiments and Sappers and lUners, and 
done their dnty 'well in evcir campaign in -which 
they have been engaged 
During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army 
The Military Cross was awarded to 90 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan 
A large number of Indian Officers and men 
Were also granted Foreign decoratkns 


cd His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, Including reservists, was 191,000 Indian 
rank’s, enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000, an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over 
The total contribution of Indian 


, seas The total contribution of Indian per 
sonncl has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
Summary of India's Effort In the War — have served overseas Casualties amounted 
In a despatch by the Commander-in Chief ' to 100,594, which Include 36,090 deaths from 
published In July, 1919, the whole operations i all causes The number of animals sent over* 
of the Indian Army during the war are review seas was 175,000 * 

Effectives, 1930 
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1. 

Combatant Services (includes 









Cavalry, Artillery EnglncerB, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Coriis ) 

4,119; 

50,199 

3,3.j2 

1,27,540 

(«) 

19,790 

35,245 

n 

Staff (Inclusive of personnel of 

1 



Admlnistratlv e f- erv ices ) 

576 

401 

13 

130 

1,399 

541 


ni 

Training Establishments (in- 








clusl-Te of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps) 

110 

161 

14 

in 

07 

378 


IV 

Educational Estahllshments 

GO 

159 

015 

j7 

301 

300 


V 

Indian Army Service Corps 









(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included 





i 




in items I, II, and III) 

425 

800 

292 

1 4,249 

1 ,020 

0,021 

5,1 02 

VI 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps 







(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included in 
item II) 

70 

: 594 

1 I 

G 

1,029 

591 

194 

i 

vn 

Medical Services (Numbers 


t 






taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) 

032 

870 

700 

4,250 


1 

4,'’O0 

vni 

Veterinary Services (Numbers 







taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 









II) . 

40 

4 

82 

5Cs 

40 

90 

f ~Vf> 

IX 

Kcraount Services (JN uniters 









taken after deducting the num- t 
bers included tn item II) 

34 

23 

2S 

10.. 

47 

3,157 


X 

Miscellaneous Establishments 









(inclusive of MUitarj j 

Accounts Department) 

309 

165 

XoO 

020 

5,770 

2,502' 

109 

XI 

Auxiliary and Territorial 






1 



Forces (Permanent Estab- 
lishments) 

100] 

400 



12 




Total 

C,S4l' 

5'>,029' 

4,723 

1,40,055* 

9.850* 

37,'>I3' 

4 ,,54f> 


Book 


* For a record of the services of the Indian Army In the War s^e "The Icdlan kcii. 
” of 1920 p 152, ei 
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Budget ExpcndHitre on National Defence. 


Budget Expenditure c 

A part of tlio Dofcnco oxpndlturo on U»o 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the 
nature of such expenditure bclug indicated In 
tlie detailed Tables of Army, Marino and Mili- 
tary Engineer Servlcoa expenditure Tills 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from 
India From the Ist April 1020 to tiio Slst 
March 1027, the accounts ncro prepared on 
the basis of tlio rate of 28 per nipcc for tlio con- 
version of English sterling transaction into 
rupees From the Ist April 1027 the accounts 
StJMMARX OF DEFEbOr 1 
Table !• 

)n National Defence 

are being prepared at Ihc standard rate of li 
Od per rupee 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the va- 
rious doparlincnts are not set ofl against cv- 
pendllurc as appropriations in n*ld, but are 
sliown Bcparntcly on the receipts side of the 
budget Tills is especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums 

The Provincial Governments incur no ci- 
pendlture for Military purposes 
HXTENDlTtniF (Gross ) 


1020 30 

1030 31 

1031-32. 

Closed 

Accounts 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 
estimates 
as passed 

Army 

Marine . . . 

Military Engineer Services . . , 

Total 

Ilupc 

53,12,77 

82,02 

4,00,27 

ca (OOO’s omitted 
61,08,34 
02,19 
4,86,28 

^ 61,07,00 

84,22 
4,65,66 

68,04,00 

67,46,81 


Notes — ( l) This summary includes the 
cost of the Boyal Air Force, which Is Included 
ill the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 
diture on non-effective services, but docs not 
Include debt services. 

ANALYSIS OP DEFENOI 
1. The following table gives the main Items 
and England separately — 

Tab 

(2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, ns also all contributions to the 
Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
included in the above figures 

C EXTENDIOTKE 

of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 

f« 2 


1029-80 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Closed 

Accounts 

Revised 

Estimates 

Budget 

Estimates 

INDU 

A. Utanding Army 

(1) Efieotive Services 

Maintenance of the Standing Army 
Administrative services 

Manufacturing estabUshments 

Army Headquarters, StaH of Com- 
mands, etc 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 

Special Services 

Transportation, ConserTOnoy, anti-malarlal 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellaneous 

Total Effeotive Services 

(2) Non-effective Services 

Non-efteotlve charges 

Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 

ESective . • • • • • 

0. Ttoyal Air Force 

ETectlve . .... 

Non-effective . . . . . . 

Total India 

Non-efieotlve .. .. 

Total 

Rupees (00 

)'8 omitted) 

15,19,11 

6,88,62 

2,04,64 

2,04,09 

3,82,71 

11 

2,24,84 

32,84,12 

3,66,37 

01,03 

1,20,24 

60 

36,88,08 

3,64,38 

34,57,09 

3,61,17 

34,06,39 

3,66,97 

30,42,46 

38,18,26 

38,62,36 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISU TROOPS 


The follow InR table gl^ca tlio .ncrngc slrtiiplli of Urltl-^li troops, and llic ninln facts ns 
regards their health for the quinquennial iwrlods lOlO-Il ami 11U5 10 and lor the j cars 1020 
to 1020 — 


Period. 

Aver igo 
Btrcngtii 

Adndsslona 

Deaths 

Itnniids 
sent home 

A\crago 

constantlj 

slcl 

1910-14 average 

00,440 

o9,380 

30 1 

488 

2,091 57 

1915-19 


00,199 

5S,307 

5S 1 

1,080 

3,277 03 

1920 


07,312 

01.429 

185 

2,314 

3,483 08 

1921 


58,081 

00,51 1 

408 

74 0 

3,070 01 

1922 

• 

00,100 

37,83<> 

284 

714 

1.002 32 

1923 

• • 

03,139 

37,505 

237 

079 

1,703 31 

1924 


58,014 

38,500 

240 

870 

1,857 95 

1926 


57,378 

10,000 

105 

007 

1,750 10 

1926 


50,708 

30,803 

171 

910 

1,758 50 

1927 


55,032 


140 

829 

1,054 22 

1928 


50,327 

3,034 

100 

550 

1,035 00 

1929 


59,827 

38,742 

203 

071 

1,740 84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, Including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190 

The following table gives below the actunts and ratios of sickness, dc iths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-10 and for the vears 1920 to 1920 — 



t 




Aver- 

Hatio per 1,000 of strength 


Average 

strength 

Admis- 

Bions 

Deaths 

Invalids 

ago 

cons- 

tantly 

sick 

Admis- 

slons 

Deaths 

Invalids 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick 

1910 14 
(average) 

130,201 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,002 

544 6 

4 39 

6 4 

20 7 

1016-19 

(average) 



3,485 


7,792 

788 2 

16 81 


38 1 

1920 

210,446 

164,987 

2,124 


9,265 


9 81 

21 1 

42 S 

1921 

175,384 


1,782 

3,038 

0,03] 



20 7 

34 4 

1922 

147,840 

77,408 

1,014 

856 


3,030 



18 0 

24 6 

1923 

143,234 

66.847 

2,328 

2,955 


6 98 

16 3 


1924 

134,742 

67,014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 


6 73 

12 8 

18 05 

1925 

130,473 


647 

1,712 

2,053 


4 01 

12 6 


1920 

136,146 

62,617 

607 


2,082 

388 6 

3 75 

11 6 

16 41 

1927 


47,054 

442 

1,842 

1,972 

358 6 

3 37 

12 8 

16 03 

1928 

131,190 

48,739 

372 

1,261 

2,034 

371 5 

2 84 


16 61 

1929 

164,680 

45,654 

639 

1,431 

1,864 

301 6 

3 42 


16 S 
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THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


since lOm (I pqtindron of flic Ho\al ^nvy, 
kno^n as the Ea'^t Indies Squadron, lias been 
malntolncd In Indian uraters It lias natu- 
rallv varied In •d.rcnpth from Mmo to time, and 
of late vears in particular there have been 
several chani.ej In Its composition, the most 
recent bcInR In the direction of FtivnpthenlnR 
lt,o\vlnp to the dl-appcarance of strenpth in 
the other sqiicdrona of the rostom Fleet In 
1003 the squadron consisted of one second 
cLass and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or pnnboats In 1900, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, It consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at thl“ 
strentrth nntil 1910 when one second clas« 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vesctls 
substituted and three cruisers were lent from 


the Mediterranean to assist In the suppression 
of the arms tnifllc In the Gulf By 1913 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
sldonblv improved Tlie battleship Swift 
sure had tat eh the place of the second class 
cruiser which had been Ilogshlp, and a modem 
Fccond class cruiser replaced the Perseus 

The Snundron In I9'^l —The composition 
of the Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
Is as follows — 

“ EflinRham ’’ (Flan), Cruiser 9,770 tons 
" Emerald," Cruiser, 7,5'50 tons , “ Enterprise, 
Cruiser 7 550 Sloops “ Folkestone,” 
" nnstlntT',’ “Fo«f\,” “ Shore Ram and 

" Bideford,” Special Service ve=sel “Triad” 
(Senior Faval 0 nicer, Persian Gulf) Survey 
Ship “ Ormonde " 


The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval evpendlture 
Is shown In the following table issued with the Inst Navy Estimates that gave details — 


Received from 

Nature of Service 

Total 

India 

Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships In Indian Waters . 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 
the Admiralty) . 

Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 
jesty’s Ships engaged In the suppression of the Arms 
TraiDc In the Persian Gulf 

£ 

100.000 

3,400 

64,000 

Australian Common- ( 

wealth Dominion of ( 

Crnada 

Aistralian Commonwealth 
Do 

Dominion of New Zealand 

Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay 0 / 
Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy 

Survey of the N W Coast of Australia 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of 0 branch 
of the Royal Navy Reserve 

Malntenanci of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im 
pcnai Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve . 

10,800 

7,500 

41,600 

100,000 

Onion of South Africa 
Newfoundland 

Gene al maintenance of the Navy 

Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 

85,000 

3,000 


Total 

415,800 


India’s Marine Expenditure 

Since 18C9 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
In consideration of services performed by the Royal xTavy Under existing arrangements 
which date from 139b-7, tne subsidy of £100,000 a vear is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed bevond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 
annually 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
dlscu'sed at the Imperial Conference In London in October — November 1920 The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no now decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passea 

The Royal Indian Marine has been reorganised so ns to form the nucleus of an Indian Navy 
The R I JI Ship “ Dalhousie ” has been reconditioned for use as a Depot ^hip Three 
of the RIM Ships have been reconditioned for use ns "‘loops of war in the RIM A fourth 
sloop for the re organised service is under construction In England •*- 
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Rovnl Indian Mm me 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE 


Tho Rojal Indian Srarlno (I’lio Sea Service 
tinder the Govemment of India) tracc't lla 
origin so far back as 1012 when tho East India 
Company stationed at Snrat found liiat It was 
necessary to pro\Ido tliemsolvcs witli armed 
vciacls to protect their commerce and soltlc- 
mento from tho Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which Infested tiio Indian coasla 
The first two ships, tlic Dragon and IToscander 
'or Osiandor), were despatclict) -/'om Imgland 
In 1012 under a Captain and'^f^lnce lliosc 
days under slightly ^a^\lng titles and df^rlous 
strengths tho Government in India ha^o aT^a^s 
maintained a sea service , 

The periods and titles ha\e been as follows — 
Hon E I Co 's Slarlno 1012 — 1080 

Bombav „ . 1080—1880 

Indian Navy „ 1880—1801 

Bombay Marine 1803 — 1377 

H M Indian Marino 1877 — 1802 

Royal Indian Marino lS02,.Prc3cnt day 


sinlan Mar 1882 Egypdan Campaign 1885 
Egyptian Camjialgn 1885 Third Burma Mar 
1880 Chln-Lohai Expedition 1800 Suakln 
Expedition 1807 Expedition to Imtlrbe, 
Mombassii j'> Africa 1800-1002 S African 
War 1000-01 Bo-^cr Rebellion In China 
relief of Pekin, 1002-04 Somaliland Expedition, 
Suppression of Arms Trafllc operations, Persian 
Gulf. 1012-14 

During the liVar 1911-1018 Rojal Indian 
Marino Ofilccrs were cmplo\cd on many and 
\arlous duties Rotal Indian Marino Slilps 
“ Dun nuN,’ " llAi pisnr,” " NonTnnnooK,” 
■^q^vni SCI ,” “Dttnousir ” and "IDnto" 
tiad^'^'f R'ttis mounted and ser\cd ns Anxl- 
llnrr Ofilccrs also served in tho Royal 

in tile Grand Plect, Sfcrlitcrrancan Nortli 
Son' b’orth Rod Sea and Caspian Sea PIcets 

In nddillon to transport duties in Indian 
p,<)r(s, OtTlcors vero sent to Marseilles, East 
, A'frlca and I'gj-pt for such duties, and on tho 


The Marino has always been most closeh ciitr\ of 'Turkey into tho War were employed 
connected with Bombay, and In 1008 who» o'n dulles towing and manning River Crau and 
tlie E India Co took over Bombay, Car'inln »argcs to and In Mesopotamia, and it was 
Tonng of tho Marine was appointed Dr put r '>< cessar\ to enlist a number of Temporarj 
Governor From then until 1877 tlio Marine OOlccrs, Warrant Offleers and men to the num- 
was under the Government of Bombay, and of approximately 240 00 and -,000 re- 

although from that date all the Marino Es- si>ecti%elj for these and other duties 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Jm-- When tho War Offleo assumed full control 
pcrlal Marine imder the Government of India,, of uporations in Mesopotamia a largo number 
Bombay has continued to be tho headquarters I of Regular and Temporary Ofilccrs and men 
and the official residence of tho Director i ncrc seconded to tho Royal _ Engineers and 

War Service of the Marine 

1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremaev of West 
Coast of India 1744 War with Prance, cap- 
ture of Chandemagore, and French ship In- 
dlenne In 1766 Capture of Castle of Gherla 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 

Trlncomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie 1803 War with France 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis Early part of the nine- 
toBiith century suppression of Jowasml Pi- 
rites In the Persian Gulf 1811 Conquest of 
Tara 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy In the Persian Gulf 
1820 Capture of Mocha 1821 Expedition 
against the Benl-koo-AU Arabs 1824-26 First 
Biuma War 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast 1835 Defeat of Beni Tas Pl- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi 1838 Capture of Aden 
1840-42 War in China 1843 Sclnde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad 
1846-46 Maori war In New Zealand 1848-49 
War In Punjab, siege of Mooltan 1862 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 

Basseln, Prome and Pegu 1866 Persian 
War, capture of Bushlre, Mnhammerah and 
Ahwaz 1866-67 War In China 1867-59 
The Indian Mutiny 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt 1860 China War, Canton, 

'Jaku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin 1871 Abys- 


Gencral Service respectively for duties in the 
Inland Water Transport which controlled al' 
Rher Transport work In that country, and 
these officers held manv Important executive 
appointments in that unit 

The movements of all sen transports between 
India and tho various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Offleers 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
were carried our with these and launches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties 

Retired Rojoil Indian Marino Officers were 
employed on naval transport duties In Eng- 
land and France, and also In very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in France 

Service In the War 1914-18 — The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
War These are set out In detail in the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
(g V pp 202 et sea ) 

Reorganisation Schemes — After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Jelllcoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service TTIs valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 

Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on tlie Indian Army, 
and althougii tlie RIM was not included in 
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Royal Indian Mai me 


MARINE TRANSPORT STAI F 


Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Bombaa 
Asst Marino Transport Officer, let Grade 
Marino Transport Officer, Ivarathl 


Commander C H Bo\kelt.riM 
]Jeut Comdr 1' M Ani'ill i IM 
Blent-tomdr II 1’ llnirlits Halle tt M ii I 
li s r , 11 I M 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS 


Constructor 
Assistant Constuclor 

Electrical Enplnecr 
Assistant Marine Store Officer 


M G .T ] rancls, Esq 
J, r l/nd(rliaa, 1 sq (rllieatinp 
rnimtnielnr) 

N T I’ulterson, 1 sq , 

T A IJ Hanes, Jjiq (on leaai ) 


OFHOt ns 


Captains 


') 

Commanders 

• 

10 

Lieutenant-Commanders, 

Lieutenants, 


and Sub-Lieutenants 


47 

Engineer-Captain 


1 

Engineer-Commanders 


HI 


Enclneer-Tilcntcnant-CommandLrs, Entri- 
necr-LIcntcnants and Imclnecr-biil) 
Elentenanis 

WAnrANT Ornoens 
Onnners and Boatswains 
Warrant Writers .. 


Petty Offici rs ami M^^ 


",C 

O ■> 

T 


Whoaremostlj recruited from the Ratnaglrl District of the 
Punjab 

Ships 

Bombay Presidency and 

Sloop Minesweeping 

H M 1 S Clive 

2,0 GO 

tons 

1 700 Horae Power 

Sloop . . 

, ComwalliB 

1 200 


2 ,G 0 n , 

Sloop Minesweeping 

,, Hindustan 

1,12'. 

»» 

“",000 S H P 

Sloop Minesweeping 

,, Lawrciite 

1,22G 


1,900 Hor=e Power 

- Surveying Vessel 

„ ln\cstluntor 

1,172 

»9 

1,009 ,, 

• 

,, Pallnunis 

414 


4 70 ,, 

Depot Ship . 

,, Dalhousit 

1,900 

>> 

0,5''0 S H P 

atrol Vessel 

,, Pathan 

09'. 

n 

99 

,, Baluchi 

0b2 


O.'iOO „ 


In addition to the aboae there are 21 vessels composed of mlncswccping and steam trawlers 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombaj Calcutta, Aden and Karachi ’ 


Docks’ards | 

There -were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombaj , together with 
factories 

Medxcal Staff 

Marine Surgeon, Bombay, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A N Thomas, D 8 0 , u B , i m s 

Offiur tn Oliarge, Doclgard Dispensary, 
Lieutenant J B D’Souzn, hbf.ihd 

RIM Warrant Officers 

Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain W J 
Downing, rim 

Warrant Master-al-Arms, Dockyard Police, 
Boatswain 0 Mahon, B i ji 

Police Boatswains, Boatswain Sluhamroad, 
Mohldln, R.I M 

Boatswain, Sk Kaka Jalnoo, R T ii 
Appointments 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships ol the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the RIM Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commeree Department, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Marine — 


Bosfbay 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Bombay District, Nautical Surrevor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2iiii, 
3rd and 4th Engineers and Ship Survey ois 
CAtOnTTA 

Principal Officer Mercantile Marine Depart 
ment, Calcutta District , Nautical Surveyor, 
Alercantilo Marino Department, Calcutta District 
Principal Engineer and SMp Survejor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and Gth Engineers and Ship Surveyors 
Madras 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marino Depart 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Suraoyor 

Btjrjia 

Principal Officer MercantUo Marine Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Suraejor, Mer- 
cantile Marino Department, Rangoon District, 
and Engineer and Ship Sura ej or, Rangoon 

Karachi 

Principal Officer, jMcrcantlle Marine Depart- 
ment, Karadil District 

ADEN 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart 
ment, Aden District 

CniTTAGONQ 

Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Slilp- 
Survej'or 

PORT BLAIR 

Engineer and Harbour Master 
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Agriculture 


As crojii delet'd on tho cil^li-nce ol plant 
lood nud niol‘'turc In I he soil, so tho cburnclcr 
of the aRricultiirc of a couuirj depends Intgcl> 
on Its soil and cliinato It Is true that gcogra- 
phicalsltuillon, the charictcr of the xicoplo and 
otlier con'-ideratioDB lia\e tliclr iiilliicncc wlilcli 
Is not Incon'-hkr iblc, but the limitations Im- 
iroscJ bj the nature of the soil and abote all 
b\ the c'llimtc tend to the production of a icr- 
taln class of agnculturc under a certain gl\cn 
Set of conditions 

The climate of India, trbllc aaralng to eom® 
extent in degree, in most respects Is remark" 
ablp similar in character throughout the couu* 
trj The main factors In common are the 
monsoon, the dra uintor and cari\ summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. abc..o ha\c the olfcct of diaidlng 
the a car into tavo agricultural seasons, the KhariJ 
or ^^ODsnon and the Habior Winter bcason each 
bcaiingils oavn diatlnctlao crops Bctarecn carlj 
June and October abundant rains fall oacr tho 
greater part of the continent avbllc the winter 
months are gencrallj drj ,altliougli North-West- 
ern India benrflti from slioarers in December 
and Taminrj Tlic south of the Peninsula, and 
C'peclalla the Jfndras Prcsidenca, bowcaer. Is 
more trula tropical cspcclalla In the south, and 
depends mainlj on the N E monsoon , here the 
ta\o crop <-casonb can hardlj bo said to exist 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
tho a car, aaldch Is of considerable Importance 
to agriculture, is none too fnaouxablc, but 
is not quite so bad ns is often represent- 
ed The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of tho year, xnz , 
mid-summer, and avhen It Is most needed It 
should be remembered that In a hot country 
intermittent showers are practicallj a'nluelesu 
as caaporation Is aerj rapid Heaa'y rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period, though It 
has its draavbacks and demands a special sjs- 
tern of agrlculluro, has mauj adaantages In hot 
countries 

Soils — ^ITour main soil tj-pcs can bo rccog" 
nised in India, t iz , (1) the lied soils denaed 
from rocks of the Areliaian sjstcm aalilch clinrac- 
terke Madras, Mj'sore and tho South-East 
of Bomhaa and extend through tlic East of 
Hadcrabad and the Central I’roainces to 
Orissa, Cliota Nagpur and tlic Soutli of Bengal 
(2) The black cotton or rrgur soils aahicb 
oa cr lie the Deccan trap and coa or the greater 
part of Bomha>, Bcror and the tVestem parts 
of tlic Central Provinces and Hjdcrabad 
avith extensions into Central India and Bundol- 
khand Tho Jfadras regur soils tliough less 
typical arc al^o important (3) The great allu- 
aial plains, agrlcuiturolly the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
malnlj the Indo Gangctlc Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Ilajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Proaanccs, most of 
Biliar and Bengal and half of Assam (4) The 
latente sods wldch form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend tlirough East Bengal 
into Assam and Burmah 

Tlie great aUu\lal plains arc characterised by 
ease of cidtixation and rapid response to irriga- 
tion and manuring , broadly speaking there 


arc few soils in tho world more suited to inten- 
kI'c agrleiilturc so long ns the water supply Is 
assured 'Jho other soils arc less tractablo 
and call for greater skill la management and 
arc Ic's ndaiitcd to small holdings , of these tho 
regur soils arc the most xaluablo 

Agricu turnl Capital and Equipment — 
India Is aoountrj of small holdings and the com- 
monest type is tliat which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions Largo 
holdings arc practically unknown, and are mainly 
cantinod to the planting Industries Panning is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
bemg practically no outlay on fencing buildings, 
or Implements Many causes militate against 
the accumulation of capital and agrlcmtural 
indebtedness Is heavy and tho interest on loans 
high Great progress has been made by tho 
co-operative credit moxement during the last 
twenty years Tlicre are now 73,000 Agricul- 
tural Credit Societies In British India wltli some 
2,400,000 members and a working capital 
exceeding 20i crorcs of rupees Not only ha\c 
these societies brought cheaper credit to the 
culthator hut they have striven to inculcate 
the lesson that cheap credit Is only valuable 
If applied to productive purposes and have 
encouraged thrift 

Equipment — Practically all cultivation Is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of tliasc as 
draught animals v arlcs from district to dlstnrt as 
well IS dcpendlngon tho cultivator’s Individual 
eircumstanccs The best types in common 
use arc capable of liandling what would lie consi- 
dered as light single horse Implements in Europe 
In those tracts where irrigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water, they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the grain at harvest His implements being 
few, a cultivator's bullocks form by far the most 
I imjjortant item of his movable property 

Implements are made ol wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with Iron points, and 
there is a great similarity In their shape and 
general design The Introduction of Iron ploughs 
has made muchprogress in the lost few years and 
many hundred thousands are now In use The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country In preference to the harrow 
and roller , and throughout No-them India the 
plough and the levelling beam are the only Im- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator 
On black cotton soils the commonest im 
jtlcmcnt Is the bahhar, a simple form of broad 
sliajio plough Seed drills and drill hoes are 
In use in parts of Bombay and Madras but 
tluoughout tlie greater part of the country 
tlic seed is cither broadcasted or ploughed in 
Hand Implements consist of various sixes of 
hoes, tho best known of which arc tho loAal 
or spade with a blade set at an angle towards 
the lafiourcr who does not use liis feet In 
digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe 
Of harvesting machinery there la none, gram 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by band, and winnowing by tho 
agency of the wmd Simple reapers and whmow- 
ers arc slowly coming into use in tho wheat 
tracts The larger iron ploughs arc now a 
familiar sigJit In certain black soil areas and the 
use of other Improved Implements is growing 
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Even motor tractor ploughs aro now estimated 
to number himdrcds and a few steam ploughing 
sets are at work reclaiming laud from deep- 
rooted grasses. 

Cultivation — Cultivation at Its best Is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country there Is plenty of room for Improvement 
As In any other country success In agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely ns It does on thrift ano 
Industry In most places considering the 
large population cultivation Is none too good 
Agriculture suffer" through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment Two economic factors 
tend t o keep down the standard of culth atlon 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of Inheritance both perpetuate 
and Intensify this evil Very definite attempts 
are now being made In several pro\inccs and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process Is necessarily slon Secondly, 
cultivators rarelj live on or near to their hold- 
ings but congregate In viUagos The need for 
mutual protection Is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub-Adllagcs arc 
now springing up in many places 
For Rabi crops which demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tUlage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the indigen- 
ous plough (or on black soils the Hfli Aar) nhich 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and culthn- 
tor, combined with applications of the le\clllng 
beam. Crude as these Implements are, they 
produce In Northern India a surface mulcli and 
moist erub-soll which Is the aim of aU dry-farm- 
ing operations For Khanf crops the prepara- 
tion is much less thorough as It is essential to sow 
without delay Interculture Is usually inadequate 
Manure Is generally applied to more valuable 
crops like sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, etc Seeding 
1 b eltner done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intorcultivatlon Is generally too superficial 
Harvesting Is done by sickle where the crops 
are out whole, and there Is little waste Involved 
At their best the ryot’s methods are not 
ineffective but being uneconomical of both 
cattle and man-power, they are seldom carried 
out fully The use of simple Improved 
Implements and of machines which lessen the 
strain on the buUooks, which the agricultural 
department Is steadily fostering. Is an 
Important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture. 

Irrigation —The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rab\ crops, 
places a very definite limit of the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops 
Some other crops, e g , Sugarcane, can hanily 
be grown indeed without supplementary water- 
ing With adequate hrlgation the yield from 
the principal grain crops In Northern India is 
douDled even In areas where the monsoon Is 
generous, whilst In the great canal colonies 
barren desert has become fertile land The 
Indian canal system is by far the largest In the 
aorld and already Irrigates 81 million acres 
of crops annually The area wUI be increased 
shortly to 37 mlUIon acres when works under 
constnictlon are completed and, when the 
Awrious new canals are developed fullj, ndll 


probabh reach 10 million acres The protcctho 
effect of the canals In many areas is no less 
Important than the enhanced yield Proteef ho 
Irrigation n orks hasc made agriculture stable 
Instead of precarious In many districts The 
Indian canals arc of two types — perennial and 
Inundation — and the trend of Irrigation plactlcd 
Is to replace the latter by the forme! whero\er 
possible The great perennial canals In the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rhers , 
tho Inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with tho molting of tho snow In Aprll-May 
and must close when supplies fall at tho end 
of the monsoon Other canals depend for their 
supply during tho dry part of tho year on 
water stored behind groat dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and aro In consoqucnco less 
dopcndablo than tho larger snow -fed systems 
Water rates aro Io\lcd on tho area of Irrigated 
crops matiucd so that Goaomment bears part 
of tho risk of falluro of crops Different rates 
aro charged for different crops and aar> some- 
what In different parts of India , rates aro also 
lower when tlio water has to bo lifted than 
when flow Irrigation Is ghen 

At tho present time tlic Bombay Presidency 
possesses the most spectacular Irrigation schemes 
In India — If not In tho world Tho Lloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, 100 feet high, has the greatest 
cubical contents of any masonry wall in tho 
world, tho Wilson Dam at Bhandardarn, 
Impounding 272 feet of water, Is far and away 
the highest dam In India, whilst the Sukkur 
Barrage in Sind across the Indus irrigates 
a desert whose area far exceeds that of any 
other scheme conceived by engineers. 

Irrlgntlon from Wells — About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells rangmg In 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet Their 
numbers have greatly Increased In recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction The recurring cost of this 
form of Irrigation has, however, greatly Increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance 

AU Agricultural departments are now giving 
Increased attention to the better utilisation of 
imderground water suppUes, existing wells being 
Improved by boring and tube wells of largo 
capacity InstaUed and equipped with pumping 
machinery 

Tank Irrigation Is common in Central and 
Southern India Large quantities of rain 
water are stored In lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year 
Often the Indirect effect of tho tank In maln- 
talning the snb-soU water level is ns Important 
as the direct irrigation 

Manures — Although the number of cattle 
maintained In India is very high and Indeed 
excessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure This Is partly due to the smaU 
use of bedding, for which straw can iU be spared, 
and to the keepmg of cattle In the open but 
mainly to the use of dung as the prlncl'^ sour^ 
of viUage fuel Hence the sapply of organic 
matter to TTirtln-n soils Is deficient Unfortu- 
nately tlie Indian cultivator docs not possess 
the skUl of the Chinaman In the making of 
composts and much valuable manurlol materim 
is wasted In every Indian vlUage and to the 
detriment of sanitation Green-manure crops 
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llic chief Crops. 


Cotton — CJotton is one of the most Important 
commercial and cvport crops of India covering 
now some 28 million acres anniially with a 
production of 6i to 0 million bales of 400 lbs 
8omo two million bales are consumed annunllj 
by Indian mills, the rest being exported to Japan, 
Cliina and tbo Continent of liUrope Seme jrds 
of the average annual production consists of 
short-staple cotton of Y to J' staple mainly 
ranging round -6' The remainder is medium 
staple cotton ranging from i' to li' Tbo 
bettor qualities are In keen demand for Indian 
mUls, Punjab-Amcrlcan and Madras Tlnno\cllj 
and Karungannl being the principal long-slapio 
cottons exported llicro Is no Indian cotton 
belt, Bombay, the Central Pro\ bices, Hydera- 
bad, Baroda, Madras, the Punjab and the 
United Provinces all have Important cotton 
tracts producing distinct tjqics Sowing and 
harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December In different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to Bfay and June Yields vary greatly , In the 
best Irrigated tracts the normal yield Is about 
200 lbs of ginned cotton per aero and jlclds 
much above these have been recorded whilst 
In the poorest unlrrlgatcd tracts 60 lbs per acre 
Is a good crop Of recent years, ns the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Departments 
and the Bidlan Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
Improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
.the short-staple tracts 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gln- 
and Pressing Factories Act and the Bom- 
Cotton Markets Act liavo all been passed 
the instance of the Committee and arc 
much to check the abuse of adulteration 
■d promote better marketing Agricul- 
tural Departments have continued theb 
campaign of cotton Improvement and, apart 
from Improvements in methods of cultivation. 
Improved varieties of cotton now covers over 
4 rnllllon acres 

Exports — The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the lasts 
fiscal years (ending March 31st) were as follows 
In thousands of bales of 400 lbs each) — 


Countries 

1925- 

26 

1926- 

27 



1929- 

30 

United 

226 

87 

160 

241 

270 

Kingdom 






Other parts 

16 


7 

7 

6 

of the Bri- 
tish Em 
plre 

Japan 

1 





2,084 

1,842 

1,235 

1,610 

1,630 

ftaly 

466 

305 

330 

384 

393 

Prance 

193 

123 

186 

204 

263 

China (ex- 

688 

301 

112 

404 

666 

elusive of 
Hong- 






kong, etc) 
Beldum 

243 

159 

230 

347 

341 

Spain 

73 

64 

61 

76 

80 

Germany 

218 

146 

256 

324 

344 

Other 

cmmtrles 

127 

96 

110 

116 

179 


Total exports from the six principal ports 
(Bombay, Karachi, Jladras, Tutlcorln, Calcutta 
and Bangoon), for tho cotton season ending 
August Slst, 1030, totalled 3,069,840 bales ns 
compared with 3,071,440 bales In 1028*20 

Sugarcane — India, thougli a large importer 
of sugar, Is nevertheless one of tho most Impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries In tho world, 
tho area under the crop Ijclng above 3 million 
acres Tho crop la mostly grown In the sub- 
montane tracts of Korthem India Tho com- 
mon varieties arc thin and hard, yielding 
a low percentage of jidco of fair quality, but 
these are now being rapidly replaccil by seedling 
canes of high merit compared to those of other 
sugarcane-growing countries Tho area under 
such Improved varieties In Northern India 
has already reached about 760,000 acres 
and Is rapldlv extending By change of variety 
alono an Increase of 60 per cent In tho yield per 
aero Is attained by using Improved cultural 
methods also tho yield in many eases Is trebled 
The greater part of tho Indian sugarcane crop Is 
converted Into pur In which form It Is consumed 
A considerable amount of crj'stalUscd sugar Is BtlU 
made by tho old Indigenous process and modern 
factories In the jear 1028-29 produced 90,000 
tons, the net Imports of sugar In 1020-30 exceed- 
ed 039,000 tons, mainlv from Java Tho 
Coimbatore cane breeding station has produced 
seedling canes of high merit both in regard to 
tonnage and quality Tlicso are rapidly 
spreading in tho prlnulpal portions of the 
sugarcane belt and improved methods of 

cultivation arc being adopted Tlio agrlcul- 

tuml side of tho problem Is practically solved, 
though continuous effort Is necessary Certain 
wcU equipped factories are obtaining a recovery 
of sugar on cane which compares very favour- 
ably with that In other countries In some 
portions of tho sugarcane belt, cane of good 
quality can bo produced as cheaply as in any 
country In tho v\ orld Tlierc is no reason why 
India shoiUd not be self-supporting In sugarcane 
products once tlic industry Is properly organised 
and the question of protection for tho Indian 
sugar Industry was referred to tho Tariff Board 
by tho Government of India and its report was 
published in 1031 

Oilseeds — The crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oUsoedB (rape, mustard, etc ) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion In price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature — they cover 
an immense area 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and Is thus grown chiefly In Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces The crop la grown for seed and not 
for flbre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe The yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 600 or 600 lbs of seed per acre 
The seed is mtdnly eixiorted whole but a certain 
amount of oil pressing Is done In the country. 

Sesamum or (GlngeUy) la grovm mostly 
in Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop About 10 per cent of the production Is 
exported and the rest consumed locally 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops In Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
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Ag}'icuUtnal P}ogirss 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


AsnculturalProgi'css — The historical aspect 
o£ agricultural development In India has 
recently been fully dealt with in the report of 
the Linlithgow Commission The Famine Com- 
mission os long ago as 1800 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems The 
Famine CommGslon of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived Interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects In the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventuallj' Dr J A Voolkcr, 
Consulting Chemist to the Rojal Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and his 
book “ Improvement of Indian Agriculture ’ is 
still a valuable reference book In 1802 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed Provlnolal Departments malnlv 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur In 1883 , there were rarlous 
sporadic attempts at agricultural Improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed Of these 
the earliest were Molllson in Bombay 
(subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in tlie Punjab 
In 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
mperlal Mycologist was added followed by an 
mperlal Entomologist in 1903 The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place In 1906 That scheme provided for 
a central research Institute at Pusa completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with amcultnral colleges and provincial research 
Institutes and an experimental farm in eacli 
Important agricultural tract To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phlpiis of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906 Since that date progress has been steady 
and contlnnons With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research Institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Oattiebreeding 
Farm at Kamal and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute Piovindal Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments The total nett ex- 


penditure of pro\IncIal agricultural depart- 
ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually , 
the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture Is in the neighbour- 
hood of II lakhs 

Parallel dovclopmcnls took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health The now uorld-famoiis Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
started in 1893 ns a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest It is now a fullj equipped 
research institute whicli also manufactures 
protectlio sera and xncclncs of which some 0 
million doses arc Issued annually The Chll 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General The departments were completely 
proainclallscd in 1919, tlio Qoaernment of India 
continuing to finance and control tlio Muktesar 
Rcsenrcli Institute and its limncli station at 
IzatnagarfBareillj ) 

Recent Progress — As now constituted, the 
Agricultural Departments Include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture into the sdllage 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes — at the other 
thousands of \lllago demonstration plots where 
the issue of improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators’ 
own conditions Intcrmodlato links In the 
chain arc the experimental farms, whore scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough More 
than 12 million acres are known to be under 
Improved crops — the further area due to 
natural spread is indeterminable Twenty-seven 
thousand Improved ploughs were sold 
through Agriculture Departments In 1928-29 
and sales through private agencies were 
still greater Improved methods of cultivation 
and manuring are steadily spreading, work 
is in progress on most of tlio major crops 
and each year brings new triumphs The 
present position has been authoritatively re- 
viewed by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture wlilch reported in 1928 Recognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years 
since the agricultural departments were created, 
the Commission also empliaslsed the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses had 
drawn their attention The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem Is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice wdU result. The many 
far-reaching proposals of the Commission are 
still under the consideration of Local Govern- 
ments, but many have already been acted 
upon At no time has there been a greater need 
for co-ordinated effort directed towards the 
solution of agricultural problems Only by 
Increased efficiency In production can India 
meet the situation caused by low prices for all 
ngrlcultural commodities and the intense com- 
petition in w orld markets arising from produc- 
tion In excess of effective demand 
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Tb- dd%I"or% Hoard aaonbl con«l%t of nil 
Mio - a\bo - Inrlti-loii In tb- Council a\ i* 
t' faiinm-u b d b\ lb< lto\nl ComTnL=“lnn arllli 
Ml- -aiejitloii of tb' Il pri"cnlatl%cs of the 
(<iilral I^-nlOatur- nml tbo representn 
fUra of fl)' 1 urop-an nnil Indian commcrclnl 
rommuiiUl-", %\bo, mid-r tbc modined scbcnic, 
aaould lie ni-mln rn of tbc GoaernlnR Bodj 
In abaa of tb' Ir exclusion from tbo Adalsory 
Hoard, tb- uiiherpltj ri nrcscnCatlon aaould be 
Mii-ri a—d from tbr-c to four nnd the Rclcntlflc 
r-pr- intatlon bj tb- ndilltlon of tbo Director 
of fb- Imllaii In-fllulo of (Science, BanRalorc, a 
re pr-'-nUMac of tbo lorcst Bcsoarch Institute, 
Dl brn Dun, nml n ropreFcnfatlao elected by tlic 
Imllin lt-=earrb 1 uml Association A repre- 
fintatla- of the Co-opcm(Iao afovement aroubi 
also lio ntbl-il The ITlnclpal Admlnlstratlac 
onic-rtolli- Connell aaould beer o/jTicioChnlrninn 
of the Ada Dory Hoard 

The Ooaemmont of India fortlMC announced 
that for tbo lump grant of j -m - 

incnd-d by tbo Itoyal C bad 

decided to Bubstitufo an of 

Kb tf'i lakim, of avldch 
paid la 1010 JO, Bupi 
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minimum grnnt nnnunlly Tlio aimuiil grnnt 
uould bolls 7 26 lakhs, of uhlcli lls 6 lakhs 
would be devoted to tlio furtherance of the 
sclentlflcobjccts of the Council and the rcmalnlnR 
Us 2 26 lakhs to the cost of Its st^iff and 
secretariat The Council uould have on cntlrclj 
free hand In regard to the expenditure of the 
grants made to It for sclontlllc purposes subject 
to the condition tliat no liabllltv In rcsncct of 
such matters as lea^o or pension contributions 
after the research for uhlch the grnnt had been 
given uould be Incurred In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment 
etc , the Council uould be In the same position 
as a Department of the Go\ernmcntof India 
Secretariat 

The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Qo\ emraent of Indie 
for the purpose of administering this grant 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not bo cons 
tituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Itoval Commission 
but should bo registered under the Itcglstratloii 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1800 In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
Jime, 1920, to consider the terms of a memo 
randum of association and the Uidcs and 
Regulations At that meeting, it n as announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Es 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board Tlie three last named 
members vacated their scats owing to the 
dissolution of the Council of State and the 
Lcamie Assembly and their places will be filled 
up by the election of new members 

Other additions have since been made to the 
Advisory Board and the present constitution 
of the Council Is now as shown below — 

'The Vice-Chairman of the Council Is Sir T 
Vljayaraghavacharya, K B E , late member of 
the Public Service Commission The Agri- 
cidtural Export la Mr B C Burt, 0 1 e , 11 n E , 
late Director of Agriculture, Blliar and Orissa, 
and the Anhnal Husbandry Expert, Col A 
Olver, OB, OMG, FHOVs The Secretary 
to the Council is Mr M S A Hydari, 1 0 s , 
(Madras) 

Work of the Cotmcil — The first Important 
step taken by the Council after Its formal 
constitution was the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to examine and report on the measures 
to be taken for strengthening and developing 
the sugar Industry This Committee has 
presented an interim report, which was con- 
sidered at the first meeting of the CmmcU which 
was held at Posa from the 2nd to the 7th 
December 1029 The Governing Body then 
decided that the Government of India should 
he asked to refer the general question of the 
Import duties on sugar for Investigation by the 
Indian Tariff Board and to take immediate 
action for the conversion of the present 
ad valorem duty on lower trade sugar Into a 


snccilU dnt> In order to prcecrii unfair (oinpcll- 
tion wlih Indian gur The first of these rccom 
mcndntlons has l)ccn accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India and an in\cstlgntIon by the Tarllf 
Board is non In progress Other decisions on 
ibis subject ucrothatRs 8,000 shoitld bo granted 
I to ihe United Pro\incc3 Bihar and Orissa 
I and the Punjab for experiments, in devising 
, satisfactory' small power sugarcane cnishlnc 
mill, that a prize of Its 20,000 should he awarden 
to any Individual or firm for the Invention of a 
. satisfactory small power sugarcane crushing 
I povrer mill and that the appointment of a 
’Technologist should be sanctioned. 

On the recommendation of the Advisory 
. Board, a special sub committee of that Board 
was constituted to Investigate the measures 
’ required to deal with the locust problem 
■ Another sub committee was appointed to 
Inv cstigate the problems relating to the conserva- 
tion of Indigenous manurlal resources and the 
development of the use of indigenous fertiUsers 
and the preparation of a programme of research 
on fertilisers Tlio Governing Body accepted a 
Resolution of the Advisory Board that a whole- 
time officer should ho employed to study 
and report on the conditions under which hemp 
la marketed in the Provinces concerned It 
was decided to recommend to the Government 
of India that the Board of Agriculture, a mooting 
of wlilch was held at Pusa after the meeting of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
should be known In future ns the Board of 
I Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, that 
[ it should be convened under the auspices 
I of the Imperial Council of Agncul- 
tural Research and that It should bo drvld‘'d 
into two branches (a) crops and soils and (b) 
animal health and husbandry, eacli brancli 
meeting biennially This recommendation has 
been accepted by the Government of India 
I and the Board of Agriculture has been reconsti- 
tuted accordingly A grant of Rs 46,000 to 
Dr K 0 Mehta, Professor of Botany, Agra 
College, for an inv cstigntlon into “ Rusts of 
wheat and barley ” was sanctioned and It 
w’as also decided that two Indians siiould bo 
selected and sent at once to England for 
training in cinema production at the expense 
of the Empire Marketing Board provided 
the men selected agreed to serve the Council 
for a period of three years after their return to 
India 

The first business at the second meeting of tlio 
Governing Body which was held at Simla on 
July 20th and 80th, 1030, was to lay down the 
urinolplcB which should govern the grants made 
by the Coimoli It was decided that schemes 
sanctioned by the Coimoll should he of all-India 
importance , that, ordinarily, the land arid 
buildings required for them should be provided 
by the Government or (^vemments concerned, 
the Council making a grant for equipment and 
staff alone , that, ordinarily, the Government 
or Governments interested should bear a part 
of the recurring expenditure Involved , that 
assistance should normally be limited in the 
first Instance to five years, and that a scheme 
other than one submitted by the Government 
of India or a local Government shoidd normally 
have the support of the Government of the 
Province from wliloh it emanates On the 
agnciillural side Ech^mes for the establishment 
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akea, Cultivated and Uncultivated, In 1020 30 in each PnoviNor. 



Area 

Deduct 

Net aufa. 

Provinces, 

according 
to Survey. 

Indian States. 

According to 
Sur\cy 

According to 
Village Papers 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres, 

Madras .. 

01,203,240 


01,203,240 

01,015,133 

Bombay 

07,405,523 

18,603,000 

78,800,303 

78,800,603 

Bengal 

52,004,000 

3,477,700 

40,180,000 

40,180,000 

United Provinces 

72,048,741 

4,318,232 

08,300,500 

07,080,804 

Pnnjab 

05,540,680 

3,280,700 

02,250,880 

00,173,789 

Burma 

155,840,480 

153,810,480 

63,173.000 

156,840,480 

Bihar and Orissa 

71,607,810 

18,334,720 

53,173,000 

Central Provinces and 

83,004,214 

10,000,727 

01,033,487 

04,180,013 

Berar. 

Assam 

43,301,410 

8,001,440 

25,200,070 

35,299,070 

North-West Frontier 

8,578,211 

140,800 

8,437,411 

8,606,317 

Province. 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

1,802,274 

* • * • 

1,802 274 

1,802,274 

Manpur Pargann 


Coorg . . 

1,012,200 

370,335 

i • 

1,012,200 

1,012,200 

Delhi . 

• 

370,335 

370,335 

Total 

740,004,771 

70,170,330 

000,015,432 

007,615,600 



Cultivated 

Uncultivated 


Provinces 

Net Aren 
actually 
Sown 

Current 

Fallows 

Cnlturable 
Waste 
other than 
Fallow 

Not 

available 

for 

Cultivation. 

Forests. 


Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Madras.. 

34,372,410 

10,151,551 

13,838,920 

19,480,172 

13.172,006 

Bombay 

32,923,097 

10,311,708 

0,713,492 

19,723,053 

9,224 223 

Bengal 

23,370,100 

6,380 605 

6,017,768 

9,841,061 

4,671,476 

United Provinces 
Pnnjab 

34,345,602 

20,636,909 

3,577,924 

3,916,224 

10,831,711 

14,923,820 

9,908,801 

12,053,896 

9,206,776 

2,043,936 

Burma 

17,774,869 

3,932,208 

69,830,600 

63,764,100 

20,667,698 

Bihar and Orissa 

24,958,000 

5,837,348 

0,920,173 

8.073,268 

7,383,710 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam . . . 

25,014,810 

6,678,030 

3,590,834 

2,244,032 

14.200,892 

19,070 286 

4,918,040 

4,571,030 

16,380,937 

3,830,587 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

2,623,552 

381,641 

2,689,932 

2,611,867 

368,325 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana 

837,092 

170,784 

310,469 

807,572 

115,767 

Coorg 

137,988 

171,362 

11,090 

334,046 

357,185 

Dollil • • • • • • 

180,329 

42,605 

06,185 

75,166 

• 

Total 

228,160,863 

49,713,921 

165,401,449 

146,872,810 

87,276,573 
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ArrA c^rrr InniOAnof ik 1020 10 i.v each Pnomor. 




AEEA InniOATED 

Pro\Incc^ 

Total \m 
S,i\i n 

By Canal* 

By 

By 

Other 



Oorirn- 

inent 

Private 

Tanka 

Wells, 

Sourcca 


1 Acre* 

Acrcii 

Acres 

Acrea 

Acres 

Acies 

AliJra* 

30,2 ,n,',vi 

3,T’7.7U■^ 

2'’l.05'i 

3.308,735 

1,416,737 

404,217 

P^'jtnbay 

■1, 2^2^571 

1 

3,371,015 

79,781 

125,808 

039,482 

248,145 

Benpal . 

e; '''’2/.0U 

1 

50,375 

1 70,577 

809,048 

37,020 

275,173 

United Protlncc! j 

42,270,t01 

•’,325,133 

21,105 

03,871 

5,010,564 

1,983,303 

PanJab 

'0, "5 1,237 

10,048.454 

397 244 

36,212 

4,018,882 

143,837 

Burma 

18,020, ''<4 

010,510 

208,000 

197,010 

21,974 

338,931 

BJhnr and Orissa 

30,357,000 

857,002 

014,819, 

1,696,623 

607,079 

1,883,881 

Central Provlncca A 
Berar 

27,207,317 

* 

887,705 


113,664 

40,858 

Aejam 

0,135,339 

10,727 

203,690 

1,429 

33 

279,144 

Nortli-Wcat Frontier 
Province 

2.835,200 

j 388,0C4j 

408,013 


81,078 

94,791 

AJtner-Uerwara and 
Manpnr Pargona . 

430,100 

1 1 

1 


30,343 

110,519 

• 

Caerg 

138,828 

2,295 

• 

1,308 

•• 

•• 

Delhi .. 

210.532 

40,641 

•• 

3,199 

CO 

0 

•• 

Total 

200,080,942 

23,072,885 

3.054,055 

0,298,165 

12,702,140 

6,282,285 


Included under private canals 
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Ahpa. 

rnnioATrD 

Cnors InnJOATFD • 

Provinces, 

Total Aron 
Irrigated. 

Rico. 

1 

Wheat. 

Parley . 

i 

Jowar 

or 

Clioliim 

(great 

millet). 

Bajrn 

or 

Oumbii 

(aj)lkcd 

millet) 



1 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1 

Acrcfl 

Acres 

Acres 

Madras .. 

• • 

O.eiO.'iTO 

S02l.r.00 

.,028 

8 

1 13,038 

318,595 

Bombay 

• • 

A G1 4,321 

1.411,078 

1 

511,48') 

19,011 

840 811 

021,000 

Bengal 

• • 

l,40S,70n 

1,300,283 

13,129 

1,022 

•• 

20 

Dnlted Provinces 

• 

11,007,030 

805,113 

j 3,841 878 

2,245,591 

112,508 

17,480 

Punjab , 


15,243,059 

810,473 

i 

5,590,717 

1 

431,071' 

237,400 

501,407 

Burma 


1,407,040 

1 

1.414.793 

1 

. 

07 


Bibor and Oris so 


5,319,804 

3,602,060 

250,042 

117,090 

3,600 

453 

Central Provinces 
Berar 

and^ 

1,042,177 

900,250 

1 

18,282 

1,884 

335 

• • 

Assam 

• 

1 

654,929 

652,949 



• 


North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

1 

972,640 

33,770 

310.238 

90,550 

20,449 

10 307 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Mlanpur Pargana . 

140,802 

20 

17,547 

30,080 

2,394 

1 900 

Coorg .. 


3.603 

3,003 



1 


Delhi .. .. 


78,708 

35 

27 , 122 ! 

11,877 

3,324 

9,159 

Total 


I 61010,120 

18,779,542 

10,040,372 

2,95 9,331 

1,063,900 

1,516,053 


* Includes areu irrigated at both harvests. 
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Cncrs inniGATFD • 


I tO\lnce« 

1 

•lalrr | 

} 

1 

1 

irlier 

C( real" 
and ' 
pnl'"e» ^ 

flngar i 
cane. I 

1 

Other 1 
I oral 1 
crops 

Cotton 

1 

Other 

1 Non-food 
j crops 

Total 


Ann* 

Acrc« 

Acrc8 

Acres 

Acrc3 

Acres 

Acre*. 

M'llri 

J 0 , 

l,r'l,7 .7 

0 1,1 10 

978,4 .0 

208,009 

1 ■ 

482,807 

11,009,609 

I'p tii'iy .. . 

"'l.Tin 

27 >,70 > 

0 >, ,l7j 

190,509 

1 

1 , 

3j5,098 

315,570' 

4,894,940 

1 Mi'll 

l,l"l' 

fe.,7.' 

> „8 I > 

liO.O'U 

2,300 

41,468 

1,598,080 

Unl('“d I’rovlnt ' , 

1 1 9.7 

9 ll'>,>a„7 

1 091 091 

429,007 

303,707 

372,074 

12 149,lS9t 

Tanjaii . 


1 mi,-17'< 

i ! 

1 

2'>0,2')i*; 

270,417 

2 088,091 

3,333,811 

15,507,954 

Lurina .. 


2,79' 

1,70. 

1 

C7,C90 

70 

18,341 

1,505,028 

fillnr and Orl 'a 

(;9 1 .7 

1,0'.'. 909 

131,018 

133,833 

9 011 

130,074 

5,400,698 

Central Trovliicc" and 
licrar 

919 

9,l'l 

1 

90 ,00 

71,331 

109 

G 924 

1,042,177 

A«acD .. 


*0 


1,800 


100 

554,920 

^ortll-^\cflt I rontier 
I'roalnco 

907/81 

98,83 1 

00,710 

29,370 

10,277 

116,052 

974,600 

AJiner-Mcrwara ninl 
Maupur I’argana 

1 

9'J 908 

17,802 

1G2 

10,403 

96 824 

9,174 

152,456 

Coorfi 

• 

•• 

• • 



1 

1 

3,003 

Delhi .. 

1 , 0 s J 

7,012 

2,000 

6,303 

2,480 

13,1C2 

78,768 

Totai, 

1,230,072 

1 0,402,017 

1,091,466 

1,038, 749 ] 

3,200,019 

i 

5,090,163 

54,923,531 


* Tnriiidcsarf'a irrigated at ljotliliari. cst“ 

t Incliidi 3 J&,900 acres for wlil'-li details arc 


not nvallnblc 
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An>A UNDKU DlFFERtNT OnOl’S OULXIVAWIJ JN 1920-30 IN FAOn 1 ROVlNOt 




Foon OllAINH 

PtovlncoB, 


Eico. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Jowar or 
Cliolum 
(great 
millet) 

ilajra or 
(Curabu 
spiked 
millet) 



Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1 

Acre‘s 

Acres. 

Madras 

• • 

11,202,007 

21,622 

2,784 

6,174,030 

3.888 317 

Bombay . .1 .. 

Bengal .. .. 

• • 

3,171,292 

20,22'1,000 

2,060,310 

120,200 

42,207 

83,000 

0 387,310 
3,700 

4,370,438 

2,100 

United Provinces . . 


0.8J8,0'13 

7,240,021 

4,321,100 

2,408,771 

2,127,032 

Punjab 

• • 

074,830 

0,061,284 

021,310 

1,107,008 

3,304,633 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 


12.880,890 

14,228,900 

31,418 

1,200,000 

1,350,000 

409,44 ! 
83,300 

73.100 

Central Provinces and Berar 

• • 

6,480,040 

2,083,326 

15,805 

4,202,041 

1 07 320 

Assam . , 

• . 

4,220,008 




. 

North-West Frontier Province 

• 

33,780 

1,050,700 

220,048 

121,341 

246,195 

Ajmer-Merwaraand Manpur Pargana 
Coorg 

014 

83,087 

30,783 

64,206 

72,104 

34 164 

Uelbi 


37 

33,633 

14,203 

30,274 

72,437 

Total 


70,424,203 

24,731,102 



13,201,242 


Food C!nAI^B 


Provinces. 

Eagl or 
Mama 
(Millet) 

Maize. 

Gram 

(pulss) 

Other 

Food 

Grains 

and 

PnlspB 

Total 

Food 

Grains 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acre®. 

Madras ... 

Bombay 

2,209,649 

677,475 

117,237 

198,792 

•76,242 

723,647 

7 , 139,373 

2,797,188 

28,950,221 

23,427,701 

Bengal .... 

United Provinces 

7,700 

217,637 


153,800 

4,207,604 

986,100 

6,670,680 

21,081,600 

30,437,925 

Punjab 

Burma 

30,600 



1,363,800 

669,433 

22,007,267 

14,603,640 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces and Berar 

781,500 

11,696 

1,719,400 

164,067 

1,460,000 

1,213,836 

6,027,800 

6,298,162 

26,930,600 

19,667,146 

Assani • • 

North-Weat Frontier Province 


481,064 

t 

228,861 

194,692 

89,700 

4,424,390 

2,477,688 

Ajmer-Merwara and Manpur Pargana 
Coorg ... 

Delhi 

178 

3,370 

27 

88,730 

3,164 

26,666 

106 

4,6’6 

62,179 

1,041 

6,622 


Total 

3,099,737 

0,661,892 

11,468,636 




* Eelates to Bengal grain 
t Included under "other food grains and pulses " 
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ArEA TJHDEU InrKEHLNT ouors OOLTiVATfO IN 1020-30 IN TACO PUOVINCI 


Provinces. 

Dyes and 'Inn 
nlng materials 

Drugs and Narcotics I 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Indigo 

Others 

Opium 

Tea 

Cofloo 

Tobacco j 

I Other 
Drugs and 
'Nareotlcs 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres | 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Madras . . 

Bombay 

52 701 

182 1 

0,0 n 
507,058 

55 

05,5(.5 

.10 

50,050 

7 ' 

25(p,701 

101,177 

1 18,787 
28,205 

•117,331 

2,r2n,'105 

l^engal 

United Provinces 

i 

'1,078 

Sll 

' 10*180 

•05,‘2(10 

0,101 


205,101 

101,510 

4,200 
2, 11 5 

05,700 
1,180, 121 

Punjab 

Burma 

0,822 
4 10 

11,418 

1 

1,841 

0,107 

55,050 

ti * 

58,500 

121,550 

7^>7 

07,2sU 

4,400,437 

173,205 

Bihar and Orissa . 
Central Provinces 
and Berar 

5,000 

50o' 

51 


KOOO 

] 

! 

1 

142, 100 

12,885 

1,021 

37,800 

415,208 

Assam 

North- WestProntler 
Province 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana 

1 

20 


( 

120,700 


10 19) 

1 0, 125 

40 

10 

3 

108,070 

1,535 

Coorg 

Delhi 


1 


415 

40,705 

101 

1,312 

200 

25,200 

Totai. 

70,808 

020,738 

41,385 

1 

705,827 j 

00,851 

1,172,340 




a Includes Hguros for Cinchonn nnd Indian Hemp also 



Frultsnud 

Vegetab- 

les 

Including 

Root 

Crops 

Miscellaneous 

Crops 

Total 

Deduct 

Area 

Net 

Provinces 

1 

Food 

Non- 

Food 

Area 

Sown 

Sown 
more than 
once 

Aron 

Sown 


Acres 

Acres | 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Madras 

701,027 

40,024 

, 181,815 

30,250,571 

34,222.087 

4 887,162 

34,372,410 

Bombay 

239,233 

2,702 


1.208,000 

32,923,097 

Bengal 

701,400 

314,100 


27,832,500 

4.462,400 

23,370,100 

United Provinces 

024,341 

120,338 


542,270,401 

7,033,830 

34,345,502 

Punjab 

372 862 

144,083 


30,054,237 

4 317,328 

20,030,009 

Burma 

1,125,810 

23,738 


18,020,044 

c 840,085 

17,774,860 

Bihar and Orissa 

000,500 


335,200 

30,387.900 

6,420,300 

24 968,000 

Central Provinces A, Berar 

118,698 


731 

27,207,317 

2,282,607 

26,014,810 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

628,307 

(a) 

144,353 

0,135,350 

567,323 

6,678,030 

vInce 

A J m e r-M e r w a ra and 

10,840 

61,260 


2,885,260 

301,714 

2,623,562 

Manpur Pargana 

2,280 

20,262 


460,100 

118,408 

337,602 

Coorg 

Delhi 

6,059 



138,828 

840 

137,988 

6,813 

243 

637 

210,632 

24,203 

186 329 

Total 

6,112,760 

1,478,375 1 

1,048,113 



228,160,853 


’a) Included under non-food crops, (6) Includes 343,244 acres for -svliich details arc not n-Nallable 
[c) Includes an area of 84 acres for the second time oiling to triple cropping during the year 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

The following table shows the area under the principal crops, in BTltlsh India, and their territorial distribution for 1929-30 The 
sown area is always greater than the area of cultivated land, owing to double cropping The figures represent acres 
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Includes 343,244 acres for which details are not available 
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Irrigation. 


Iho chief characteristics of the Indian rnhifnll 
are its unequal distribution over the country , 
Its irregular distribution throughout the Ben- 
sons and Its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency The normal annual rainfall \arIcR from 
400 Inches at Cherrnpunji In the Assam hllla to 
less than three Inches in Upper Sind The 
greatest rainfall netuallj measured at nn\ 
station In any one jenr was 005 Inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunjl In 1801, while nt stations In 
Upper Sind It has been nil There are thus 
portions of the countr\ uhleh suffer ns much 
from excessive rainfall ns others do from 
drought 

The second Important characteristic of the 
rainfall is Its unequal distribution throughou t 
the seasons Except In the south cast of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
IS received from October to December, bj far 
the CTeater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between Juno and October 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount vnrjing 
from half an Inch to two Inches, while the' hot 
weather, from March to May or June, Is prac- 
tically rainless Consequently It happens 
that In one season of the year the greater part 
of India Is deluged with rain and Is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation , In another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs In a few days From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall Is Us liability to 
failure or serious deficiency The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
46 inches and there Is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven Inches But 
If separate tracts are considered, extraordlnarv 
variations are found At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than halt the average are not 
uncommon, while at some leas than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded In a year 
of extreme drought 

Scarcity — Classing a year In which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent as a dry year and one 
In which It is 40 per cent as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over tlie precarious area, one year 
In five may ho expected to be a dry vear and one 
in ten a y^ear of severe drought It Is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the meat irrigation systems of India have 
boon constructed 

Government Works — ^The Government 
Irrigation works of India may bo divided into 
two main classes, tliose provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent tluoughout the 
year on tlie natural supplies of the rivers from 
which tliey have their origin In actual fact, 
practically every Irrigation work depends upon 


storage of one kind nr niiolhcr hut. In many 
cases, fills Is provided bv nature without man's 
assistance In Nortlitm India, upon the 
llinialaynii rivers, and In jlfadras, where the 
cold weather rains arc even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-slomgo svstems are found 

The expedient of storing water In the monsoon 
foriitlllratlon diirlnu the siil'scqiicnt dry weather 
has been jirnrtisrd In India from time lirime 
niorlal In their slniiuest form, such storage 
works consist of an c.inhen embniikmont 
constriiclcd across a valley or depression, behind 
which Iho water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
Irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter tv pc, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir Is situated would other 
wise be dry and useless 

The Three Classes — Previously nil Irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the trionnium 1D21-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all vvorks, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been rc-classlflcd under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works The main criterion to be satis 
fled before a work can bo classed ns productive 
Is that It shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of constniction, produce sutllclent 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
Interest charges on its capital cost Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted nt the end of the year 
1020-30 to Es 130 crorcs 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
wiUi a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expoudituro on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, gonorallv 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
inspranee, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
In order to tide over a period of sev’cro drought; 
with the cost of such protection 
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Kcarly one rltilitli of the nhole area irrlEatcd 
In India from Goaemment works Is effected 
by minor works for nhich no capital account 
Is kept 


Groasth of Irrlffallon — Ihcrc has, dttrinc 
the last flftj years, been a steady growth In 
the area imcatcd hv (loacmmcnt Irrigation 
warka Prom lOJ million acres In 18'8-7'J the 
area annualK Irrigated ro c to lOi million acres 
at the iKrgmning of the Centura and to hS million 
acres in 19U>-gO, the record %car up to that 
date Till-, record %\a^ hnwiacr again sur 
passed in the a car lOdO Jo «hon the total area 
irrlgatnl b> all rta«scs <jf worLs In India r\- 
clndlng the Indian States amounted to Hi 
million acres 


The main Incrias'' has l>een In the class of 
producliac r\orks whhh Irrigated 4J million 
acres In 1878 79 ami ro-e to 20 750.209 atrn a In 
192C 27 During the 'icar 1929 30 the arexs 
irrigated ba prodiieliap and unprodi.ctUc 
works amounted to 2’ >o5,C75 acres and 
4,491,077 acres rcspectlaeK 


Tile area Irrigated In 1929 30 nas largest In 
the Punjab, In which pro\ Ince 11,037,022 acres 
were Irrigated during tlie jear In addition 
about 1,212,000 ucrcB were Inigatcd from channels 
whicli although dtaaing their supplies from 
British canals, lie whollj In the Indian States 
The Madras Prcsldencj came next with an area 
of 7 million acres, followed bj the United Pro 
rinccs with nearly 41 million and Sind with 3J 
million acres 


Capital and Revenue — The total capital 
Invested la the works luis risen from Its 42,36 
lakhs In 1900-01 to Its 130 crorcs In 1929 3o’ 
As regards revenue, the Government,' Irrigation 
works of India, tasen as a whole, jield a return 
of nearly 51- percent on the capital invested 
In them , this Is a satisfactory result as Rs 44 
crores of the total have been spent on unproduc- 
tive works, most of which return less than 1 per 
cent The capital outlay also Includes 
expenditure on a number of large works under 
construction, which have not yet begun to 
earn revenue 


Charges for Water — Tlie charges for 
water are levied In different wajs In the various 
provinces In some, notably In Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/lOtlis of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Boraba>, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is Irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon Irrigated land Includes also 
the charge tor water These methods may 


however be regarded as exceptional Over 
the greater part of India water Is paid for sepa- 
ratclv, the area actually Irrigated Is measured, 
and a talc la charged per acre according to the 
crop grown Lower rates are often levied In 
cases where irrigation la by "lift", that Is to 
say where the laud Is too hlgli for the water to 
flow? on to It b> gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift It on to his field 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the wattr used, but these have never 
been successful Tlie cultivator fully under 
stands the principle of “So crops, no charge" 
which Is now followed ns far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no ccnOdcnco In a 
sjstcm under whlcli hlfi liability for water rate is 
Independent of the area and qualify ol his crop 

The rates charged vary considerab'y with the 
crop grown, and arc different In each province 
and often upon the several canals In a single 
province Thus In the Punjab, they varj from 
Bs 7-8-0 to Rs 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Its 4 to Rs 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Its 3-4-4) to Rs 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs 3 to Rs 4—4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs 2 to Rs 3-1-0 per acre for millets and pnlses 
Charge Is made for additional water- 
ings Practicallv speaking, Government guaran- 
tees sufUclent water for the crop and gives It as 
available If the crop falls to mature, or If Its 
j leld Is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the Irrigation assessment Is remitted 

A Bomcu’hat different sjstcm, the long lease 
system. Is In force In parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a terra of years whether they 
take water or not In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, It is always a 
question whether Irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and If the cultivators have to pay the full 
role, they arc apt to hold oft until water hecoraea 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required , consequently there Is no temptation 
to wait fill the last possible moment, and the 
demand Is much more evenly distributed 
tluronghout the season 

Taken as a whole. Irrigation la offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small jiroportlon of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water be receives 

Triennial Comparisons —The average area 
Irrigated In British India by Government works 
of all clashes during the triennlum 1024 27 was 
nearly 28 mlUlon acres and this figure Increased 
toverv marly 80 million mns during tlw 
triennlum 1927 ?0 
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The results obtained in cncli prov nice are gl\cn In the table below 


Protlnccs 


Vterage area Irrigated | 
in trienninin 
11 ) 2', -28 


2 rlcnnluin 
1927-20 


Madras 

Bombay (Deccan) 

Sind 
Bengal 

\ 

United Protinccs 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Protlnce 

Rajputana 

Baluchistan 


Total 



follow£ig*^tab\e'^^ ^w^H^be s^en*tha^'^the'^av\r"°*^*'^°°!^’i'' comparison Is gifr^P 

nium was one-and-a half million acres more OmPin fi'‘ l>y sueh works duringP 

'‘iwie man in tno preilous period 


Provinces 


Madras 

Bombay-Deccan 

Sind 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central Provinces 
North-West Frontier Produce 


Average area Irrigated 
In previous trieniilum 
1924-27 


Average areny 

In trlei 
1927-3^° 


Total 


3,732,271 

2,099 

2,894,408 

2,402,001 

9,705,740 

1,531,403 


153,P-'-‘ 
2 ^ 0,413 




^ptf,732,997 


3,821^’^^^ 

W537 

2,001 

' 0, J.-'-'.OO 

10,775,794 
1,378,393 
21,889 
207,750 


22,202,303 


Taking the product^ works as a whole, 1 consti/ notion, which classes at present contrl 
e capital Invested In hem was, at the end of but-- Bttlo or nothing in the way of revenue, 
20 30, Bs 80 ororeb The net revenue for I r’ooreover only receipts from water rates and a 


the capital 

1920 30, Bs 00 ororeb xne net revenue for ■ 
the year was Es 092 laLru,f'iiiVmg a return 
8 04 per cent as compared with 0 per cent in 
1 918-19 and 9} per cent In 1919 20 In consi- 
dering these figures It must be remembered that 
the capital Invested Includes the orpenditnre 
upon several works which have only lately come 
into operation and others which are under 


only receipts 

share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
Introduction of Irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so tlrnt the returns Include notldng on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows In the 
wake of their construction. 
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Unproductive Works —Ttimin" nov. to tJic unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during tlic triLiinluni were as below — 


1 

Province ^ 

1 

Average area Irrigated 
In previous tricnnlura 
1021-27 

Average area Irrigated 
in trlennlum 
1927-30 

Midns 

271,4 15 

200,849 

Bombay-Dcccan 

277,709 

239,278 

Sind 

527,737 

831,722 

Bengal 

7’,381 

07,802 

United Provinces 

207,312 

252,643 

Punjab 

213,613 

424,756 

Burma 

268,110 

539,253 

Bihar and Orissa 

889,733 

904,303 

Central Provinces 

230,280 

3?-3,482 

Morth-\V cst Pronticr Province 

150,911 

195,314 

Bajpntana 

23,272 

31,984 

Baluchistan 

22,070 

22,407 

Total 

3,191,588 

] 

4,109,793 


Non-capltnl Works — Tlie results obtained from the non-capital works are given below — 


1 

Average area 
irrigate d in pre- 
vaous trlennlum 

Average area irri- 

Provinces 

gated in tricnnlnm 


1924 27 

1927-30 


■Madras 

3,174,731 

3,189,303 

Bombay -Deccan 

157,025 

104,83 3 

Sind 

87,279 

80,351 

Bengal 

22,135 

22,252 

United Provinces 

8,006 

14,717 

Punjab 

349,768 

AM 

Burma 

72,870 

70,676 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,240 

2,704 

Central Provinces 

45,089 

45,007 

Total 

3,919,749 

3,001,903 


Capital Outlay— Ibe total capital outlaj , 
direct and Indirect, on irrigation and navigation 
works, Including works under construction, 
amounted at the end of 1929 30 to Its 130 
crorcs The gross revenue for the year was 
Rs 12,94 lakhs, and the working c\T>onse3 
Eb 6,86 lakhs , the net return on capital was 
therefore S 44 per cent Of the several 
provanccs, the return on the capital outlay 
Invested in productive works was highest in the 
Pnnjab, where the canals yielded 13 61 per cent 


In Jfadras the percentage of return was 7 70 
wlille In the United Provinces a return of 5 00 
per cent was realised In considering these 
figures It must be remembered that the capital 
invested Inclndcs considerable expenditure upon 
three projects of the first magnitude viz , flic Sarda 
Oudh canals, the Llovd Barrage project and 
the Cnuvcrv (Mettiir) project wlilcli were under 
construction and contributed little or pothmg 
In the waj of revenue 
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Irrlgntcd Acreage — A coinimrlson ol (ho ncrcago of crops nmUircil diirltiR 1020-^0 by 
inuiiiis of Uovcrnincni Irrlgntlou systems witli the total nren under cultlsnilon in the scscrnlpru 
vlnccB Is given below — 


ProadnCLS 

Not area 
cropped 

Area Irrl 
gated by 
Goveni- 
ment 
irrigation 
works 

Ptrcenlagc of 
area Irrigated 
to total 
cropjted area 

Capital cost 
of (tovern- 
ment Irrlga 
lion A havl 
gallon works 
to end of 
1020 30 

In lakhs of 
rupees 


J.stlinatcd 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State Irriga- 
tion 

In lakhs of 
rupees 

Madras 

wiiw iiii 1 1 1 

HIHWTTT 

18 8 

10,00 


28,10* 

Bombaa -Deccan 

■tfiUt 111 1 M 

HHlBn 1 1 

1 2 

y 28, 8( 


1,10 

Sind 

HK Iki 1 1 1 

BHEfiWi 1 1 

78 5 


8,00 

Bengal 

EriK iM • i 1 

HHR(9iS 1 1 

0 3 

4,00 


47 

United Provinces 

•11,575,000 

4.404,000 

10 8 

24,35 


2 458 

Pnnjab 

Hi n if ililii 

11,087,000 

37 8 

32,0 4 


44,22 

Burma 


2.053,000 

11 5 

0,51 


8,45 

Bdiar and Orissa 

iKfi K S Siiffl 


2 0 

r .,28 


0 40 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Pro 

18,000,000 


O 1 

0,43 


2,02 

vlnccs 

2,885,000 

418,000 

14 -) 

2,91 



Eajputana 

344,000 


0 2 

'35 



Baluchistan 



5 4 

01 


WKm 

Total 

’48 01 ! 000 

31 048 000 

12 7 

1,30 27 


00 

r-t 


* Jixclusive 01 iiic vuluL of crops nilscd on some j million ueres imgutca by non eapituiworbs, 


New WorUs — There major works of cveop- 
tlonal importance are the Sukkur Barrage and 
Canals In Sind, the Cam cry (Mettur) project In 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals In the Pun- 
jab The Sukkur Barrage, which was opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1032, is the 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4,725 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
eitherside The total cost of the scheme Is esti- 
mated at Us 20 crorcs w hlch the barrage accounts 
for about Its OcroresAthe canals for Its 14croros 
A gross area of 7^ mUllon acres is commanded, 
of which 6J million acres Is culturable and an 
annual area of irrigation of OJ million acres is 
anticipated, of which 2 million acres rcpicsent 
existing inundation irrigation which will bo 
given an assured supply by the new canals 
The ultimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, after paying 
working expenses. Is Its 104 laklis, which 
represents a return of 10 per cent on capital 
This is the return from ^v^.tcr rates alone, but 
a further large Increase In general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
million acres of waste which will be brought 
under cultivation There ivlll be Increases on 
this account under practically every head of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamps, 
excise and the like, not to mention the addition 
to the country’s wealth owing to the produc- 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Es 2,500 lakhs per annum 

The Sutlej Valley Works consist of 
four weirs, three on the Sutlej and one on the 
Panjab, as the Chenab is called below ita 
junction wnth the Sutlej, with twelve canals 
taking off from above them The total area to 
be irrigated is 6,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 square miles Of this, 2,076,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 

2.825.000 acres In Bahaw'alpur and 341,000 
acres In Bikaner 

The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 


Its 1,400 lakhs Upon this a return of 123 per 
cent Is anticipated from waler-mtcs alone 
But the scheme has niiotlicr, and Oicn moio 
important source of rc\cmio On the intro 
duction of irrigation, no less than 33 million 
acres of desert waste, the projicrty ol the three 
parties concerned at present aaluolcss will 
become nanilablo for colonisation and sale It 
Is customary, in the pro-fonna accounts of 
Irrigation projects, to credit a scheme with the 
interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
lands rendered cultumhlo by Its construction, 
If this Is included, the annual return on the 
works a\ill amount to nearly 38 per cent 
It bids fair, Indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chenab (kinal, the return from wlilch 
was more limn 60 per cent In 1920-30 These 
nnticlpationB may need modification, however, 
in alow ol the fact that a revised estimate lor 
the project amounts to Es 2,370 laklis 

The Cnuvcry Reservoir project, which win 
cost nc.irly Oi crorcs of rupees and Wlllcxtona 
irrigation to a new area of 301,000 acres, 
Is making satisfactory progress In Bombay 
Presidency the Bbandardara Dam, 270 
feet Id height, avas completed at the end 
of 1926 and the Bhatgar Dam at the end 
of 1920 The Dnmodhar Elver (Canal) 
project, which will Irrigate 180,000 acres of rice 
lands In the Biirdwaii and Hooghly Districts 
of Bengal was commenced diuiug the year 
1020-27 Excellent progress has been ninde 
with the Sarda-Oudli Canals In the United Fro- 
a'lnocs and the system ai as inaugurated by H L 
the Viceroy in the autumn of 1028 This pro 
jeet avlll Irrigate more tlinn a million acres 
A comprehensive irlgatlon prograinine extenn- 
ing over a period of 14 years Is under Invesu- 
gatlon in the Central Froa'inocs The po^iWli^ 
of Increasing irrigafeion In 
Frontier Province is receiving attention, whilst m 
Bombay Presidency tliore is ,?■, 
increase the supply In Lake Fife either ® 

the present dam or by constructing subsidiary 
storage dams in branch valleys 
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Meteorology. 

Hie metcoi-ology of India Ilko tlmt of other this penod of generally flcKIcd tondlHonfi, M 
(nontrlcs Is largely a result of Its geographical North-west India, Tills region during January, 
position The great land area of Asia to the Fohrunrv and part of March Is traversed h\ 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of n succession of shallow storms from the west- 
the Indian Ocean to the southuard are ward 'Iho number and character of these 
determining factors In settling Its principal storms vary very’ largely from year to year 
meteorological features Wlirn the North- and In some years no storms at nil arc recorded 
ern Hemisphere Is turned nwav from the sun, in normal vears, however, In Northern India 
in the northern winter. Central Asia hcconics periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
an area of Intense cold The meteorological of disturbed wcntlicr (occurrirg during the 
conditions of the temperate zone arc puslicd passage of these storms) and llgl’t to moderate 
southward and we have over the nortlicm pro- and even hejivv ram occurs In the case ol 
Vinces of India the westerly winds and cast- I'eshawar the total rainfall for the four month*, 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate Dcccnihcr to March, amount" to fi'20 Inches 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere ni,iic the total fall for tlio four months, June 
Is turned towards the sun. Southern Asia be- to September, Is 4*78 Inches, showing that the 
comes a super-heated region drawhig towards rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
It an immense current of air which carries tihg rcplon than ilmt of tlic summer mon- 
with It the enormous volume of water vapour goon Ihcsc two periods of subsidiary "rains'' 
w'hlch it has picked up in the course of its long are of the greatest economic importance The 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian falUn Jladms Is, as shown abov c. of considerable 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts actual amount, while that of North-west India 
of India aM deluged with rain aud at another though small iu absolute amount Is of the 
persistent dry weather pre\oila, ereatest conscQUcncc as on It largely depend 

Monsoons — The all-important fact In the the grain and wheat crops of Northern India 
meteorology of India is the alternation of tlic 

seasons known as the summer and winter mon Sprlnd Months —March to Mav and part of 
Boons llurmg the winter monsoon the wiuds arc June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of conUnental origin and hence, dry, fine wca- of temperature and decrease of barometric 
tlier, cleat sklM, low humidity and little air pressure tlirougliout India During this period 
movement are the chara»’teri8tio features of this there occurs a steady transfcrcocc northward 
teason pe summer rains cease in tlie pro- of tlic area of greatest heat In March tlie 
Vinces of the North-West Frontier Province maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
and the Punjab about the middle of September loo” occur In the Deccan , in April the area 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
set In over that area and the weather becomes lo^o, lies over the south of the Central Pro 
fresh and plrasant These line weather con- vlnccs and Gujarat, In May maximum tern- 
dltlons extend slowly eastward and southward peiaturcs, varying between 105° and 110°, 
Bo that by the middle of October, they embrace prevail over the greater part of the Interior 
all para of the country except the southern of the country while In June the highest mean 
hall of the Peninsula, and by the end of the niaximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
year n^e extended to the whole of the Indian ip the Indus Valley near Jacobabad Tempe- 
mnd and sea Mra, the rains withdrawing to the ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
equatorial Belt Thus the characteristics over a wide area including Sind, Bajputana, 

• of the cold weather from October to February' the West and South Punjab and the west of 
over India are —Westerly winds of the tern- the United Provinces, but the highest tempe 
perate zone over the extreme north of India , rature liithcrto recorded Is 126° registered flt 
to the south of these the nerth-east winds ol Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897 During this 
th& wimer r^nsOTn or perhaps more properly period of rising temperature and diminishing 
the north-(Mrt Trades and a gradually extend barometric pressure, great alterations take 
Ing area of fine weather which, as the season place In the ah movements over India, Inolud- 
prpgressM, .finally eml^ces the whole Indian ipj, tbe disappearance of the north-east winds 
land and sea area Two exceptions to these of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
, fine vveather conditions exist during this period, over India and Its adjacent seas, becomes a 
MaMas coast and the north-WMt of local circulation, oharncterlsed by strong hot 
India In the former r^lon the imrth-east winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
' which set in over the Bay of Bengal in and Incicasing land and sea winds in the coast 

October coalesce with the damp vvinds of the regions These land and sea winds, ns they 
retreating summer monsoon, which current become stronger and more extensive, initlots 
ourves roimd over the Bay of Bengal, and large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives which result in the production of violent local 
to that region the wettest and roost disturbed storms These take the forms of dust storms 
vveather of the whole year, for while the total ip t;i,e piping of Northern India and of 
rainfall for the four months Jane to September, thunder and hailstorms In regions where there 
1 1 , the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob jg inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
servatory amounts to 16 30 inches the total winds from the Interior These storms are 
rainfall for tbs three months October to Do- frequently accompanied with winds of erces- 
cember amounts to 29 48 inches The other slve force, heavv hail and torrential rain and 
region in which the weather Is unsettled, during are on that acccant very destructive 
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a debatable area runuing roughly from ntsear 
la the PanJab through Agra, AUnhabnd and 
part of Chota Nagpur to OrlsBa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails In this area 
the rainfall Is nnoertaln and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give It heavy falls of 
occasional rain 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) Is 100 Inches oNcr part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, Is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and cast of the Peninsula and Is 
only 5 Inches In South Madras , It la over 100 
inches on the Tcnasscrlm and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 Inches In Upper 
Burma , It la over 100 In the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
Is only 6 inches In the Indus Valley 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India Is — 

Inches 


May 

..2 0 

June 

. 8 3 

July 

. 11 9 

August . . 

. 10 6 

September 

. 7 2 

October 

. 3-2 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
Invariable feature of the monsoon period In 
the Arabian Sen they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, vxz, 
tSca-y and November, but In the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season* The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution — 

Jan Feb Mar Apl May June 
Bay of Bengal . .1 4 13 28 

July Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 46 34 22 8 

(For monsoon oj 


Jan, Feb Mar Apl May Tune 
Arabian San 2 16 


ffnly Aug Sop Oct Nov Doc 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 1 6 .. 

Ihe preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but It must bo re- 
membered, that every year produces vnrin 
lions from the normal, and that In some 
years these variations arc very large This Is 
more parllciilarh the case with the discontinuous 
clement rainfall The most important va- 
riations In this element which may occur arc — 

J) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a largo jiart of the country, this 
being most frequent In North Bombay 
and North-west India 

(2) A prolonged break In July or August or 

both 

(3) Karly termination of fhe rains, whlcli 
may occur In any part of the country 

(4) The determination throughout the moc- 
spon period of more rain than usual 
tlo one part and less than usual to an- 
ilhcr part of the country Mamples 
M this occur every year 

Aboiit the middle of September flue and 
fresh wVathcr begins to appear in the extieme 
nonh-w/est of India This area of fine weather 
and drvj winds extends eastward and southward, 
the areal of rainy weather at the same time cor- 
tractinff till by the end ot October the rainy 
area 1 ns retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has Jiieippcnrcd from the Indian region, uns 
clear ncnllicr pfevniling throughout. Thu 
process ion with the numerous variations and 
modillcSlitions which are inseparable from 
metcorcloglcal conditions repeats itself year 
after wear 
1931, Aee pope 512) 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAlIi DEPARTMENT. 

Comnwttcc of ]5nqulr\ into the causes of famine 
hi IndAa , 

(d) VMefeorologlcal researches of a general 
charactler, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms j and the forecasting of monsoon ana 
winter Aalnfall 

(e) 'Jflic issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 
(J) Tlie issue of telegraphic warnings ot 

heavy rallnfall by special telegrams to district 
oOlcers An departmental w ariilng lists (< g > 
canal an A railway^ engineers), and by 
of the ordynary' dally weather telegrams to tne 
puhllcln cJpueral , 

(<7) SupVly of meteorological, astronomiral 
and geophJ'Blcal information in resimnse to 
enquiries flpin officials, commercial firms or 
private Individuals 

(fi) TechAilcal supervision of rainfall re^tra 
tlon carried Sput under the control of provincial 
Government Authorities 

(i) The stiVdy of temperature and 
conditions in «he upper air by means ^ ’ 
ment carrying V^alloons aud of upper winds oy 
pilot balloons 


if The India Meteorological Department was 
Instituted In 1876 to combine and extend the 
work of various provincial meteorological serv Ices 
which bad sprung up before that date The 
various duties wlilch were Imposed on the 
department at the time of Its formation were 
from time to time supplemented by new duties 
The main existing functions, more or less In the 
historical order In which they were assumed, 
may he briefly summarised as follow s — 

(a) The issue of warnings to ports and constM 
districts of the approach of disastrous storms 
Since the introduction of wdreless telegraphy 
tills has been extended to Include the issue of 

torm warnings to ships in Indian seas 

(b) Tlie maintenance of systematic records 
of meteorological data and the publication of 
climatological statistics Tliese were originally 
undertaken In order to furnish data for the 
Investigation of the relation between weather 
and disease 

(c) The issue to the public of up to date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts Tliese 
duties were originally recommended by a 
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(j) Till' Itaui’ ol writhor roj'Cirti 'iiul irnliipi 
to filr mil 

(t) ■'pi'riil IrAf'-tlrilloni it Hit' AtrMilp 
Bi‘ K^nrlll Iti ulilltlon to tlirt-o tiiclt'o 

ihitlii tlio Indio \ri trorolorlool 
llcjiirtmcn' v,on (roni tliin to tlnio mndo 
to: N'i-Iciuo otli' r Impnrtoiit dtitlo-t, 

fiifli nt — 

(1) D' trniilmtlnn nl tlnir In Indio ond tho 
It-iio ol tlmr ‘■Icnol* ol n tin ili'tomilnof Inn of 
1 "Tor*, ol rhrononirt* r~ (nr tin Jloonl liidton 
'loiinr ond tlir Ko\ ol Now 

(ni) (11 '^tyootloni nnd ri ''t’orolirt on torrfi 
(tlol niotmttl ni nl Itonit'ov 

(o') Itrjndor Ftnd\ (niolnh li\ Fjiortrntroiilc 
roonilmtlonl nl tin «nn ot tlic ‘'oinr I’liOhlci 
Oil 'natnto nl Koiloll onol 
( 0 ) llolntrnonm ol Ff'Uniolnplcol Initru 
tni ntti ot \ orloni o ntn = 

Orirani»<'tion prior to the dcmnndt of nvin 
tion — II If III 11 •-‘or\ to unto 1 1ml proi llrol 
niil*oroloc\ Ininllii'n nit li'orolosltml orponluo 
tion, not nit n 1\ Indlt Idnol iiu l< ornlopl-lF ri 1\ iiiR 
njimi till Ir own jf r-ninl nnd |inri h Inrol olt'i n o 
lloti' Jim iinldnp of n Flnpli /on rout In nn\ 
nl 111! lorti r nit It nrolnplc-il nlllo o of tin' world 
rninlp F 111 ! orjonlttl m o])fritlon of ponn 
linndnilF tif )»roni In Iiidin point' i'll 
olttrvir-' roniHnlt tIolK to loko sliiiulloncouo 
oil trvallon- ot iliiiut "(10 Cl jioritt iilorrc niiil 
lianti In tlulr riitorl- to It 1( pnidiM', nlio 
tronvndl tlitiii to ti'iitn «, wlnrt for rnpld 
ac'Iniltoilnn t li rks tit oodi llnni ond cli tri tlicni 
on niop' , nit It oroloplrol r'njx'rlF llitn tirnw 
llitrtfroin tin rniirliicltiim on wlilrti lliolr 
forct-mts nro Imctd Tin rt orn otlior oli'rron 
forlti Mlilfliloli oIi'fmllonF for rllmololopiril 
purpo ( s, lint do not Icli projili tin 111 
At aolatloii Iiof Intn and ollll 1« mnkliip 
rajildls Inm oclnp di moinlo on tilt tt ortilopl-tc In 
Indio, It Is i o'lor lo nndt r<toniI llin roiiFtitutltiii 
ond nctds of tin doporlnient If wo nr-il oonsltlor 
tlic ofponl«ot Inn jirlor t o t Im tit nionds of n\ Intloii 
In order to carrj out llio fiinrtlniis liiipo'fd 
upon It, the tlcportnioiit liotl n ottilrul olllo , 
11 m principal biiIi olliot s nntl ‘dd pilot Imlloon 
oliurtatorlcs and nuptrilctd 270* wtntlicr 
olicoroalorlrs, print IpolU ot tlio tlilrd cinss 
dlslrllmltd om r n rtglon slrclclilnp from IVrsIn, 
Aden and /anzlPir on tlin west to Ilurrna on 
the ( ast A brief hiininiars Is pli tn below of tbo 
work at each of tbo principal obsen atorics 
and oibces — 

Headquarter* Office, Poona — Tlin general 
adinlnlstrotlon of tlie department Is carried on 
by the btadquarters office In Poona Itrccchcs 
the Ulcprapblc reports of morning obsen atlons 
collectetl at practically all pilot balloon and Ist, 
2nil, 3rd and 6tb class observatories and Issues 
dally a telegraphic summary of general weather 
conditions with forecasts ot probable changes In 
weather during the next twenty four hours 
It series as tbo main forecasting centre fori 


fbe Indian area and prepares and publishes the 
Hilh, ^^cekl\ and ifonflih Mesther Jloports 
nnd an Amnml soliimc cnlltled the “ImJla 
\\e'ilbir He\lew ” It undertakes the issue of 
benw rain wnnilngs for practlcnllv the whole 
rouiifn exci ptliig norfli cast India, nnd tho 
Issue of wnrulngs (or storms In the Arabian Sen 
It Is responsible for iirnctlcally nil climatological, 
work In India nnd for the design, spoclllciition, 
te I nnilsiipph of apt clnl mefcorologleal Instru 
ments On Its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the headquarters office was equipped ns an 
upj>er air obsir\alor\ and a first class weather 
oh-er\afora anif 1ms also been designed to 
proelde faellltles for research In theoretical 
ami practical nielcorology 

Meteorological Office and Observatory, 

. Aliporc, Cnlcuttn — The Aliporc office senes 
! as n regional forecast centre and Is rasponslhlc 


'for till pnhlleatlnii of the ftilciitta Bally Weather 
Itejxirt for iiorfh-cast India, for storm warning 


in the lla\ of llengal and heaay rainfall warning 
III north < ast Indli It lias complete charge of 
all 2nd !rd, Ith nnd fitli class ohservnlorlos hi 
mirlli I ist India (from Assam to Orissa), wliUe 
Us other duties consist lu siipjilylng all weather 
oh'ereatorli s with onlhmry Instruments nnd 
stores, keeping n stock of such Instruments, 
and supplying time signals In time ball to 
till Port of t'aleutta ami bj wireless to shipping 
at F< i It Is aNo a first class wcatlier ohserta- 
lon, pilot hilloon iihsenalory and solsmologlcal 
station 

Upper Air Observatory, Agm — Agra Obser- 
\alor% Is tlie be idqimrti rs of upper air work 
in liiilli It Is nsiioiislblc for maintaining all 
(be Pilot billoon oli-crintorles In India nnd 
iielgliliourlng countries and supplying them with 
iieei sssrv cqiil])meiit for carrying on dally 
pilot hilloon ohscry atlons nnd supervising 
till Ir yyork All dat i from pilot lialloon observa 
torlcs are colltctcd, cliecked and statistically 
Riiiiiinnrlscd at Agm Ibis olncryatory Is also 
tho prlnclpil centre of niiper air rescarth work 
in Jndia q htre Is a selsmological station 
ntl idled to this observatory 

Colaba and Alibng Observalones — These 
olistryaforh 8 specialise In the study of 
geophysics, particularly terrestrial magnetism 
nnd sUstiioIogy’, and In aiidltlon carry on tlie 
duties of a first tlass yveather observatory They 
(jiko star or sun ohscry atlons for the determina- 
tion ot time and arc responsible for the time-hall 
scry ice at tho ilonihny HarJwur and the rating 
of chronoinctcrB belonging to the iloyal Indian 
Marine and Roy al Navy 
Kadaibonnl — Tho Observatory at Kodal- 
knnnl specialises in tho study of the physics of 
tho sun, and is specially equipped for spectro- 
scopic observations and research This observa- 
tory also undertakes the duties of a first class 
weather observatory and a selsraologiiml station 


* Tho netunl numbers were 10 first class, 2 second class, 200 third class, 29 each fourth 
and fifth class A first class yveather ohsery'ntory la furnished yvlth autOOTapldc Instruments for 
continuously recording pressure, tcmjierntnre, Immldlty, wind direction ond velocity nnd 
rainfall, In addition to Instruments rend by tye At a second class weather observatory obserya- 
tlons are taken two or tlirco times dally nnd are telegraphed to one or more forecasting 
centres A third class observatory takes readings ( 0 ) dally at 8 hours aud sends the data 
by telegram to one or more forccastbig centres or (6) twice dally at 10 hoursjuffi 10 hours, but 
does not telegrapli A fourth class observatory' records observations (n), rature, wind 

and rainfall or ((,) of temperature and rainfall only, while a fifth ,, records 

nnd telegraphs only rainfall amounts , 
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Madras — The most iniport-nnt diitv ot tlip 
Obsenntorj is tho supply of time b^ time bill 
signal to local shipping and to the nhole civil 
population of India by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indian telegraph 8^stem The 
observatory Issues the Jlfndns Dally IVcstlicr 
Report throughout the a car and In iddltlon 
carries out the duties of a llrst class surface 
obser\Titor\ and of a pilot balloon station 

Special organisation to meet the neede 
of aviation — The aboie represented the 
activities of the department prior to the introduc 
tlon of aviation in India With the deiclopmcnt 
of civil and mllltan aviation and rather rapid 
expansion of their acthities In recent scars 
fresh duties of a dllTcrent character ilci oh cd 
upon the department and necessitaleif a more 
or less complete overhaul of IJie pre 
existing arrangements 

Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature ot Information to bo supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current ucathcr Information 
at aerodromes and the meteorological organha 
tlon of international ainvavs have la rn cmlxidlcd 
in Annexe G of the International Convention of 
Air Navigation In accordance «lth tliosc 
recommendations, expert meteorologists should 
be stationed at aerodromes at reasonable 
Intervals along the airway to supply cii claxr 
to the aviation personnel current information 
and foreuists ot weather conditions along the 
routes up to the next aerodrome ot the same class 
Forecast centres should bo established at least 
at each main aerodrome along aerial routes and 
forecasts prepared at such centres sliould be 
transmitted to the other aerodromes for the 
Information of pilots These recommendations 
Involve the opening up of now forecast centres 
In India Other recommendations refer to 
hours and hind of observations and manner of 
codifying them 

A comparison of the practices in Europe and 
the United States of America and various 
International recommendations wltli tlie past 
Indian programme of telegraphing observations 
once dallv shows that at each observatorv In 
India fuller and more frequent observations 
should be taken and be made available to 
aviators in internationally approv ed codes, and 
that the number of observatories should be 
Increased 

It has therefore become necessary to arrange 
for the preparation of two weather charts per day 
at such re^onal forecast centres in India as are 
specially concerned with aviation, to raise to 
2nd class status most of the existing weather 
observatories reporting to these centra and to 
create some new observatories * Further, on 
account of the fuller observations required, 
new instructions for observers have been drawn 
up, new registers for the recording of observa- 
tions and new telegraphic codes more in confor- 
mity with international agreement and suited 


to the changed incthod of reporting of observe 
tioiis have been prepared These have been 
intrcHluccd nt observaiories from the I’ersl in 
Gulf lo north vm st India and will hi Introduced 
r be where ns air routes extend 

T/ic forecast centres nlrcadv slarted or 
I>ro|xised to meet the needs of aviators are 
IJintt i, I’t shaw ir, Iv irnchl, Delhi and itangoon, 
while work nt the existing olllefs nt Cnkutt i 
and I’oona will recinire to be extended 

Quetto and Peshawar — Aviation on a 
regular basis was llrst started in this countrj 
1)V the Itoval Air J orce In northwest India, 
and the ukcssKv for opening local forecast 
centres was first experienced there Two 
force ist rcntris vceri acnirdlnglv started four 
venrs ago at IJnetta and I’lshawar, each under 
an It \ I' Meteorologist who was entrusted 
with the charge of Issuing fore rests of weather 
over tile Igihori -Peshawar (Jiiett 1 Kamehl air 
routes for 11 A P aerojel ines eind ektalled local 
lore easts and w irnlngs each for ills own Imme- 
elinte neighleonrliood Tin' Meteorological 
l)( jeirtme^nt supplies Instniments for the use 
of tlie R A 1 Meteorologists, meets the cost 
of tile staff of ( lerks and olscrvcrs at eacli 
ee ntre ami mpjelics elala bj telegram from its 
e)l)=crvntorles Phe teilinleil work done nt 
these stitlons Is su])ervised bv tlie Director- 
General of Ub-ervatorles 

Karachi — For civil avlntion preparations 
had to be made for the first time bv the depart- 
ment in lid of the Cilro Karachi aeroplane 
service A new forecast centre was established 
at Karachi, Its Initial function being the Issue 
of weather reports and forecasts for the flving 
se,.tlon Karaclil to CInrbar In connection 
with the larger Imperial Airship Scheme which 
has its ovni distinctive demands on meteorolo- 
gical services, India w is asked to undertake 
rcsponslbllitv for supplvlng Infonnation for the 
section extending from Basra to Karachi 
Ncccssarj sclicmcs were drawn up and Govern- 
ment decided that action sliould be taken in 
three distinct and sejxiratc stages As a result 
of the preliminary scheme, additional surface 
observatories were cstabllslicd along the lljiiig 
route , and pilot balloon observ atories to 
determine the upper air currents were started 
at Bahrein, Muscat and Qwadar, thus enabling 
the Karachi Ofilce to gather and study an in- 
creased supply of weatlier information from the 
Arabian and Mckmn coasts Arrangements were 
made for the preparation of two charts dailv 
at Karachi, based on 4 and llliours GMTf 
observations telegraphed from stations in the 
Persian area and parts of north-west India 

In order to meet the requirements of the 
London-Karaclii Air Mail Service arranMmen^ 
were eompleted for issuing tliroughthe Karnclii 
Civil lYlreless Station synoptic weather broad- 
casts on short wave nt regular intervals, also 
for supplying weather reports by wireless to 
aeroplanes in fllglit and for receiving synoptic 
broadcasts from Baghdad and Egvpt Tlie 
forecast office is temporarily located in Karachi 


• In connection with the Bushlre to Rangoon aviation schemes 10 new pilot balloon observ a- 
tories and 30 new weather observatories have been started or proposed, while a cliange In the 
status of more than half the existing 3rd class observatories has been proposed If tliMs 
schemes are sanctioned the numbers of observatories will be 13 first, 176 second, 07 third, 
29 fourth and 22 fifth class observatories 

f Greenwich Mean Time Add hours to convert to Indian Standard Time, 
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cantonment and ■nlll be transferred to Brlgb 
Koad civil aerodrome, ■when buildings arc 
provided there Mcanu bile a first class -(vcalher 
observatorv and pilot balloon station have been 
started at Drigh Road The veather observa- 
tories In Persia and Arabia and along the Mekran 
coast are under the charge of the Meteorologist 
at Karachi 

On the newly -opened Karacld Delhi air route, 
the Karachi forecast centre Is responsible for 
weather reports and forecasts between Karachi 
and Jodhpur 

Delhi — A forecast rj^ntre has recently 
been opened at Delhi and will be spcclallv 
rcsnonslble for the supph of weather reports 
and forecasts to aviators between Jodhpur 
and Allahabad or Gaya A pillot balloon and 
flr«t class weather observatorv Is attached to 
this office 

Calcutta, — In connection with the Delhi 
Calcutta and Calcutta- Rangoon air routes, 
proposals hav e ocen made to evtend the c'cGtIng 
duties of this centre It will become respon'lbb 
for weather reports and forecasts to aviators 
between Allahabad or Gay a and AKy ah 

Raagoon — Tlie establishment of a new 
forecast centre and first class obc'rvatorv at 
Rangoon under a trained ^lcteorolo^^'t lias been 
propO'Cd If sanctioned, It will become 
responsible for weather reports and forcca«ts 
to aviators between Akyab and Victoria Point 

Poona — The Poona office Is at prc«ent 
responsible for weather reports and forcca«<s to 
aviators on routes outside northtm India 

Invetligational Work — Iksldrc the routine 
dulleH cucll no losue of weather r< port* forcea'-ts 
and warnings of storms and h'avv rain th' 
Indian Metf orologicnl Department has under 
taken during tco nt vears a number of (nve tigi 
tlons In theoretical an'l iiractleal nut'orologv 
and other allied subjects tbe mo t lm[>ortanl 
among ttbemlsthe sludv ofttie free atnie^-j-lie r' 
ovi r the countrv hv meins of v irlous tv['s of 
billoon* The Agra ob-erv itorv and Its s|jt, 
station' the niimler of whleli has crovin rapldlv 
In th' la-t two or three vear- ami 1 - eivrr 50 a* 
pri 'lit ob=<r\e and re'ord whi'l vibMitus In 
I lie up)s r laver- eif tin ntnifiili'ri Tli, 'j 
dat i ir< not onlv of great i- i ‘ano In rour'i ' 
lion viith vvi itbi'foriia 1 ing aJi'i 'tejem jriilngi 
but Inv al-e, p-n\i<l 11 ) ml fe,' fei-'e-i’s ejl ^ 
s a-onal raSrifall V tin tlio-l of fo- ras'tng tin 1 
Vint'- ribifall In m-tlnm 1 'la f-om ' p,st{ 
air el at I G I'lng I'tvebijed and I alp a h ii’ 
tintatlM me in 111 d';a*ln''i‘ , 

SI a-iiriunnl' of j u ' t' ini- ^ ,f i ’•e a 1 . 
ImnitlKv up t'l b Ight- o' a' > I »,!’'• I 
nil 111' eii soim 'lii_ 1 a'l'r II ueaP'rli '-i - > > 1 
lit 1 b ' I v' 1 li . ria 0 at \ _■* , '1 ' 1 M 

a dliav,'. iMvl' n -•.'■I'l - a-'' \ 

I 1 1 1’ < I ‘ ll ’ t 'r "I ’ ‘'I'l i • 1 '1 

e,-(l r, ^ , ,1 j- f - 


censes to fall with bclglit but remain' eTinMant 
or increase with btigbl The ba-e of the 
stratOipbere Is about lit miles above sea kvel 
In the India latitudes It apiienrs that nlfboiigb 
the lowest temperature over tbe siirfare of tin 
earth occurs near the pole*, the lowest free air 
temperatures ocenr nt heights of about 12 mil's 
above the cejuatorlal regions, thus giving rbe 
to the apparently paradoxical tnibrn fliii the 
coldest air lies over the cejuator 

At the Poona e athcr Office menlern 1 iirn;n an 
theories of mtteorologv have been applletl tei 
the study of Indian weatlnr ehirfs The 
physleal aspects of weather were studleel and 
attempts were made to reeognbe ma-sen of air 
hav Ing dlllere nt hl^torle” and fdiv elenl prope rt b » 
Diagnosis of weather eliarfs l>y rueh mean" ha» 
been frequently succrs'ful and the new Id'a- 
have been found b'lpful In fejrecasflng und'* 
Indian condlllon- 

Otlnr srie ntifie nedlvill's of the Defarttn'iit 
consl'l in the se i'lnogr iptilc reiord-at arbii' 
centres magnelle worl at Allbal and Homlia 
and fcedar 1‘hy rlcs observation” nt llir Kodalknn il 
obs'rva'orv A exarefti) studv ha“ been mad' 
at Romliav of mlero L m” wbirh are belleve<l to 
be due to eea wa- es and app< ar to lurnl h earb 
Indication* of tb' exbtenee ofdl turb d we itper 
out at sea Other Infere tln_ exisrirnerifs eui 
ccopbv»lcaI siibjerts have b'in utibrlalen 
completed nt Eonibav In n e* nt v ear” Jb n r,'l\ 
the obeervafearv nt Keelallanal ha iitid rtileii 
tiie colleeilon of sjeeflrograms for th' I'etinnlr i 
tlon of the amount of oione In tl ' iij j* r nir b, 
means of a Dob on p sf* (-Irograf !i vld'h M 
been loaneil to tb' ohurvator 

Will a view to stlldv the ') Lin ard t d '' 
of ri'er’wi s|e fs the ledent I')' ll s'esTl -*1 ' h 
ahno I f VI rv y ear cause eon I J' ral I* b- e ' II' 
and proper! In no’th ea't JrJlaa"' ml' 
detalbel weather oh'ervillons In tl i* "'a " i* 
drawn up In l'>27 The e'r'i'i- rl tb - 

were wort ' d nut at f "b itia tin 1 f ’ ' e r | ; r 

preigre > slnee the legireif.-. of h • v, r v 
sjpeelai fxfs^dltbui was Trange ] t't ' ' " 

iifpr air rooditl'O' o er I,"igal o' • •' 

la t no- V e 'em 'a on 

It Ka-ael I r"arg t ' J n' to I r ' 

11' ’ud eif-[’"’al r . ’ e' ' ' ' 

eo'iieell'i I .th It * ' - 

Imi'^tir’ f-"'' — fe' t' U - ’ 
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Famine 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
m TThich great problems anse, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of ofBcial actiMty to meet 
them and then fall into the background This 
general truth is illustrated b^ a study of the 
history of famine in India For nearly fortj 
jears it uas the bogey of the Indian admlnistrn 
tor The forecasts of the rams were studied 
with acute anxiety The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machme ' u as furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a bnef space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantrj 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directlj 
dependent on agrleulture for their dally bread 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on | 
the seasonal rains for its existence Immense | 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall The 
raim season is short and if for anj natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all In IVestem lands 
eierjone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, uhere in 
an exceptionally bad rear wide tracts of thickly 
populated land mav not produce e\en a blade 
of grass In the old days there were no rail- 
wa^a to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed 
There were often no roads The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generalh 
dependenton theralnfaliforthelrreserves The 
people li\ed from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon Nor had they 
anv credit In the old davs then thev died 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1S65-G" 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
liti for the 6a^^ng of human life la such crises 
After the famine of 1899 1900 this responslbl- 
illv was also shouldered hv the Indian States 
Stage bj stage this rcsponsibllitj was expressed 
In the cNolution oi a remarkable s^'stem of fa- 
mine relief co^crlng the whole field But now 
that machlnerj has reached a remarkable 
dc'.'cc of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, bccau'e the conditions ha've changed 
Thewholeoflndinlsco\credwltha network of 
rallwa\-s, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centre": where food Is required The 
extension of Irrigation has enormous^ increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less depeudent on the monsoon rainfall 
At the came time the scientific studs of the prob- 
lems of Indian agrinilture luas raised the capacitj 
of c'on the “dry" zones. Ihc peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less das^s ironi the prospents which accom- 
panied the period of high pnce« The rapid 
spread of the co-operathe credit mo\eracnt 
lias mobilised and strengthened rural credit 
The spread of nianufncturlng tnterprl'c has 


lightened the pressure ou the soil The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed In an exceptionally 
bad jear it may create administratiae diffi- 
culties. it has ceased to be an administrative 
and Bocial problem 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent imder Native rule, 
and frightful when thev came ‘'xa 1030,’ 
says Sir IVlIilam Hunter, in the History 
of British India, ‘‘ a calamity fed upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of Inhabitants ’’ In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at 8 wally survived He found tlio road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded cltv, he could liardly see any living 
persons , but ’ the corpses at the comer of the 
1 streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
I them Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone Pestilence foUowea famine ’’ Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
I they exist •'vailable for the whole of India In 
India there is now no such thing as a food 
famine, the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population, famine 
j when it comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food The machinery whereby this la 
done will be examined after wo have seen the 
experiences tlirough which it was evolved 

History of Recent Famines 

The Orissa famine of 1805-67 may bo taken 
as tlio starting point becanse that Induced to 
first great and organised effort to comba dls 
tress through State agency It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people The Bengal 
Government was a little slowln appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured Into 
the district In prodigious quantities Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit Is one 
person supported for one day)at a cost 05 laklis 
Thcmortalliy was very heavy, audit is estimated 
that a million people or onc-thlrd of tnc popii 
lUion, died in Orissa aloni. Tills was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1800 , and the famine 
in Western Indio of 18CS-70 The latter fvmlnr 
Introduced India to the great roigmtionfiom 
Mvrwar which was such a distinguishing icatnre 
of the famine of 1890-1900 , It is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a hall 
In Marwar, one million cmlprafcd There was 
famine in l>ehar in 1873-74, then came tlic preav 
South Indian Famine of 1876 78 Tlilsaffrclco 
Madras, Vlyoorc Hyderabad and Bombay lor 
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tvro vcir: and In llio creond year extended to 
partF of tlie Central and United Province? and 1 
to a ?mall tract In the Pnnjab The total area, 
aficeted waa 257,000 pquare mllri! and the popu- 
lation 5^,500,000 5\nmed h> the cicesalvc 
expenditure In Beharand aettfted by the desire 
to aecntc cconoma the Goaemment relief pro- 
eramme avaa not cntlrelv snceeaofnl Thceictp? 
mortality In IIiIf famine If paid to have been 

5.250.000 In British terrltorv alone Thronch-' 
out Britlph India 700,000.000 nnlt« wererellcaed 
at a coat of 11= 8} crores Cliarltablc contrl 
b'ltlon* from Great Britain and the ColonlcF 
affprepated B» fit lath? 

The Famine Codes 

Tile cxp'rl'-nees of this famine showed the 
neces-ltvof placlnp relief on an orPanBed basis 
The flr^t pr> at Famine Commission which sat' 
tind r till presidency of Sir Tllchard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to rrcet later experience, form the ba»|p of the 
famine relief system to dav They recommend- 
ed (l)that cmpIo>’ment should be Risen on the 
relief worV s to the able-bodied, at a wape buID- 
'•icnt for support, on the condition of perform 
Inc a snltabh task , and (2) that pratultous re- ' 
llcf Fhnnid tie piven In their vlllapes or In poor 
houses to those who are unable to work They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private apency, except where that was 
nnequal to the demands upon It They advised 
that the land ownlnp classes should be assisted 1 
by loans, and by pencral suspensions of revenue 1 
in proportion to the crop failure In scndlnca t 
Famine Code to the provincial povemraents, , 
the Government of India laid down ns the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine J 
wape " Is the lowest amount sufUclent to main- 
tain health under ghen circumstances UTillst' 
the duty of Government B to save life. It B not j 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort" Provincial, 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the. 
famine of 1896-07 In that 307,000 square 1 
miles were aflected, with a population of( 

69.500.000 The numbers relieved exceeded 1 
4,000,000 at the time of greatest distress The I 
cost of famine relief was Rs 7} crores, revenue] 
was remitted to the extent of Its IJ crore, 
and loans given aggregating Its IJ crore The' 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs IJ ' 
crore, of which Rs IJ crore was subscribed I 
In the United Kingdom The actual famine 
mortality In British India was estimated nt| 

760.000 Trie experiences of this famine were, 
examined by a Commission under Sir James' 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
In saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it In severity, and that the 
expense was moderate But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1809-1900 supervened 

The Famine of 1899-1900 

This famine affected 476,000 square miles with 
a population of 69,500,000 In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
HIssar district of the Punjab farnlne was acute 
It was Intense In Rajputana, Baroda, Central 


India, Hyderabad and Kathlawat It was 
marked by tevcral distinctive features The 
rainfall over the whole of India was In extreme 
defect, being eleven Inches below the mean 
In Several localities there was practically no 
rain There was In consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle The water supplv was deflclent, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in Its train 
Then dBtrIcts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many vears that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected , the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages. In the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwarls swept 
from their Impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In their train For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale At the end of July 4,600,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Rs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs 15 crores The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
bv loans to the extent of Rs 3J crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration Into line with that In British 
India Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were Inelgnlflcant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony AfacDonnell This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy 
Pointing out that If the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whUst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
It proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity 0 / " putting heart Into the people " The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-offlclal 
help The wage scale was revised , the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished In the case of able- 
bodied workers , payments by results were 
recommended , and proposals were made 
for saving cattle 

The modern system 

The Government of India are now In posset- 
slon of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kwpt Informed of the meteorological 
condition'’ and the state of the crops , pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to-date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked 
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If the ralnB fall, pollcv l^ at once drclareil 
non-olhclals arc oiiiistcu, rcNoniic BUBpenilrtl 
and loans for ORrlcnUnral purposes madt 
Test works arc then opened, and If labour In 
confildcrablc quantities 1b nttmclcd, ttie\ nro 
converted Into relief works on Code principles 
toor houses arc opened and RratullouB relief 
Riven to the Infirm On the advent of the 
rains the people arc moved from the larpe 
works to small works near their vlllaRo'', liberal 
advanees arc made to ncrlcullurlsts for the 
purchase of plouph, cat Je and seed \N hen 
the principal autumn crop Is ripe, the few re 
mamlnp works nro gradually closed and gratul 
tous relief ceases All this time the medical 
staff Is kept In readiness to deal with tholi ra 
which BO often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, whleh gcnemllj supervenes when the 
rains break 

Famine Protection 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has pone the 
development of famine profccflon The fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of sccurlnp protcc 
tlon from the evtremo effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and Irrigation Thc^c 
are of two classes, productive and protective 
Productive works being estimated to j Icld 
nrofits which will pay Interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans, protective 
works, which do not paj . directly from revenue 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works 
the Famine Insurance Grant was Instituted 
In 1870 It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Its IJ crores annually or 
million sterling The first charge on this 
<j Is famine relief, the second protective 

orks, the third toe avoidance of debt The 
chain of protective railways Is now practlcallv 
complete Great progress Is being made with 
protective irrigation Acting on tpo advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective Irrigation works hag 
been constructed, particularly In the Jlombay 
Deccan — the most famine-susceptible district 
in India — and In the Central Provinces 

Under the Statutory Ilules framed under 
the Government of India Act of JOlO 
Provincial Governmeute (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
resources a fixed sum everj year forexpcndl 
ture on famine These annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of famine only. I 
the sum not required for this purpose Is utilised 
In building up a Famine Relief Fund The 
Fund provides, as Its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the 
word “ Famine ” being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural calamities 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Governor- 
General-In Council and Is available for expen- 
diture on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions on protective and other 
works for relief of famine 

The Outlook 

Such In brief is the otSolol programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past Yet everything goes to show that Govern 
ment activity to save human life will never be 


wnnt/'d In the future on the colossal scale of for 
mer limes, even so rrccnlly as 1900-1000 Earli 
succeeding failure of the tains Indlratas that 
there has liern In silent progress an economic 
revolution In India In the year 1018 
I ho rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during nny monsoon In the 
recent lilstory of India The tlcllclcncy In the 
rainfall was more marked than In the great 
famine of 1900 , let such was fiio Increased 
real ling power of the jiroplc that laslcnd ol a 
drninnd for State relief from over llvo millions 
the maximum number at nny time In receipt of 
puMle assislancc was never so largo ns six hun 
. dred thousand The shock to the social life of 
i thecoinmiinlty vvas Insignificant , the ofTccts of 
I tho drought completely dlsappcorcd with the 
I good rains of the following year 

increnoed ncsistind Power 

The causes of this economic change In the con- 
' ditlons of India, whose Infiiicnco Is widespread 
arc many \tccm only hrlcfiy Indicate them 
here riiero Is a much greater mobility In Indian 
latiour lormerlj when the rains fulled the ryot 
"lung to his V lllagn until State relief In one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors 
Vow at the first sign of tho fnlhirc of tho rains he 
girds up his loins and goes In search of omploy- 
nicnt In one of tlie Industrial centres, where 
I 'ho suppU of labour Is, wle n griieral eionoinie 
' conditions nri' normal rarely equal to the 
icinnnd, or on tho conslrucllonnl works which 
ire always In progress clUinr through State or 
private agency In the country Then the rvot 
tcncrally commands some store of value, 
often inlstcrmcd a hoard Tho balance of 
oxports In favour of India In normal times Is 
I approxlinalclv £D0 millions a year Tho gold 
I anil silver bullion In wnlch this Is largely liquid 
ated Is distributed all over tho country, In small 
'sums or In ornaments, which can bo drawn upon 
in nn emergency T ho prodigious coining ol 
rupees during the Inst two years of tho war, and 
tho conllnuons absorption of gold bv India, 
present small dllliiscd savings, wblch take this 
form owing to the absence of banking Instituwons 
and lack of confidence In tho hanking system 
There has been a largo extension of Irrigation 
More tlmn onc-thlrd of the land In the Punjab 
Is now under Irrigation, and In other Province, 
particularly In tlio famlne-susceptlble tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break tho shock of a 
failure of tho ruins The natural growth of the 
t population w ns for some y cars reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great iimu- 
enza epidemic of 1U18-19, which swept off five 
mllUoDs of people Tills prevented the Increase 
of congestion, but brought some nteas 
particularly In the Indian States, below their 
former population supporting capacity 
(The 1991 t( nsus showed nn Increase n 
30 million In the population since 19-1 j 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease , the spread 
of the co-operntlvo credit movement has 
improved rural credit Finally, there Is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
Industry, whicli Is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine yew 
Whilst the Government Is completely equlp^ 
with a famine code, there Is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such nn emergency as 
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tbat of 1899 Pamine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavl, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
In transporting the affected population of the 
famlne-a&ected tract to the Industrial centres 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 

1920 The distress which appeared In the end 
of 19S0 persisted dining the early months of 

1921 and regular famine wos declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan Bocal distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0 46 million which was oonslder- 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon 

The Indian People’s Famine Trust 

Outside the Government programme there 
Is always scope lor private philanthropy 
especially In the provision of clothes, help tot 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting In the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help With 
the Idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave In 1900 a 
sum of Rs IB lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of charit- 
able relief In seasons of general distress 

This Trust in a few years became swollen to 
Rs 28,10.000 and has ever since been main- 
tained at that figure It Is officially called 
the Indian People’s Famine Trust, and was 
constituted under the charitable endowment Act, 
1890 The income of the Trust Is administered 
by a board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces and 
Indian States, Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt , c s i , 
c I,E , I 0 S , Auditor General In India, Is the Secre- 
tarv A Treasurer of the Trust The money Is 
invested and the principal never taken for expen- 


diture The Income from It Is utilised for relief 
work as necessary and unexpended balances are 
temporarily Invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings when expenditure Is 
not necessary The temporary investments — In 
Government Securities — at the end of 1030 stood 
at Rs 3,88,716-4 0 and the cash balance at the 
same time was Rs 37,687-8-2, so that the total 
available for expenditure at the commencement 
of 1931 was Rs 4,14,000 The returns for 
1931 vere not complete when this chapter 
Was revised 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years This 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern- 
ment In regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence Ip the meaning of the word famine m con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modem progress An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions In a manner Impossible before the dere- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
I practice and Government help Its people by 
loans given direct or through Co operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that thb general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporarj 
periods of stress In a manner formerly unima- 
ginable Famine In the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur This was weH 
llustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse In degree than ^y 
previously recorded by the Jleteorologlcal De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mlm- 
mum of suffering The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so ^e^ly 
diminished in their origmal sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from It for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditura has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Ks 60,066 
during the year 1929, wliile expenditure on react 
of distress caused by floods was Ks 
in the same year The terms of the Trust 
fortunately, permit of management on lines ac- 
cording with modern needs 
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India promIseB to be one of the leading coon- power, of which only some 285,000 h p la snp 
ties of > the world in regard to the development plied by electricity from steam, oU or water 
of hjdro-electrlc power and great strides in this the water power so far actually In sight amounts 
direction have already been made India not to IJ million hoisc-power, hut this excludes 
onlv specially lends Itself to projects of the practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
Etnd, hut peremptorily demands them Cheap sent unInvestIgated Thus the minimum flow of 
motive power Is one of the secrets of successful the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
Industrial development and the favourable Is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
initial conditions caused by the war, the three mllUon horse-power for every thousand 
enthusiasm forlndustrlal development which has feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, similar considerations apply to rivers In other 
and the special attention which the circum- parts Some doubt is expressed as to the 
stances of the war have compelled Government estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
to direct towards the sclcntlflc utilisation Irrawaddy and Chlndwln rivets, given in the 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid report of the London Conjoint ^ard of Sclcn- 
growth of Industrial enterprise In a'l parts of tifle Studies 
India within the next few years Indeed, the 

process, for which sound foundations had been The Report points out that the Bombav 
laid before the war, Is now rapidly under way Presidency holds a unique position owing to It* 
India Is severely handicapped compared with great existing and projected schemes at 
other lands as regards the generation of power Ixmavla, the Andhra Valley, the Klla Mnia and 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil These the Ro^a Valley and hM the still greater 
commodities are all dlfBcult to obtain, and advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
costly In India except In a few favoured areas Its resources 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 

In Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost uf Bombay Hydro-Electric Works 
transport Is heavy Water power and Its . 

transmission by electncltj offer, on the other , JJie greatest water-power undertake gs In 
hand^ Immense possibilities, both as regards india — and In some respects tbe greatest In the 
the quantity available and the cheapness at ^rld — are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
which the powercan be rendered. In all parts recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
of India undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 

In the city of Bombay Bomhayls after London 
Water power schemes, pure and simple, are tbu most popnlons city In the British Empire 
generally difficult In India, because the power and It Is the largest manufacturing town In Asia 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall Is only ff® cotton mills and other factories use over 
during a snoall portion of the year Perennial 100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year vntll a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
are practically non-existent In India Water, provided by steam, generated by coal co^g 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry from a distance — mostly Bengal The Tata 
season Favourable sites for this exist In many Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom- 
parts In the mountainous and hilly regions pUshed fact, marked one of the big steps forward 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the made by India In the history of Its Industrial 
progress already made In utilising such op- development It was the product of the fertile 
portunltles by the electrical transmission of brain of Mr David Gostling, one of the well 
power aflords hlgb encouragement for tbc known characters of Bombay, nearly a 
future Further, hydro-electric schemes can Beneratlon ago The exceptional position of 
frequently be associated with Important I n*ga- the Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet frtOT 
tion projecL* the water being first usid to sea-levcl which a very short distance of the 
drive the truolnes at the generating stations' Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as It sweeps 
and then alstribnted over the fields to land, to break into torrential rain at the 

mountain passes was taken fnl' advantage of 
The Industrial Commission emphasized the und the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
necessity for a Hjdrographic Survey of Inia magnificent catchment area to conserve this 
On this recommendation the Government heavy rainfall In Jfr Qostling pressed the 
of India In 1918 appointed the late Mr G T scheme on the attention of Mr Jamsetjl Tata 
Barlow, C J E , then Chief Engineer, Irrigation tor years, and with perseverance collected data 
Branch, United I^vinces, to undertake the which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
work, associating with him Mr J W Meares, Industries In India He summoned the aid of 
MJ C E , Electrical Adviser to the Government experts from England to Investigate the plan 
of India Mr Barlow died, but Mr Meares The scheme was fully considered for six long 
Issued a preliminary report In September, 1919, years Meanwhile both Mr J N Tata and 31r 
summarising the present state of knowledge of David Gostling parsed away, but the sons of the 
the problem In India and outlining a programme former continued the work of their father and 
of Investigation to he undertaken in the conrse on !Mr Gostllng’s death, Mr R B Joyner's 
of the Inquiry Mr Meares showed that Industries aid was sought to work out the Hj-drauHe 
In India now absorb over a million horse side ol the undertaking 
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The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of QnanclcrB of 
England who tried to ImMsc terms 
not acceptable Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an weluccr of 
distinction himself, ^vns drawn to the scheme 
The Interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside It to Its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and a company was started 


The hydro electric engineering works In 
connection with the project arc situated at niid 
about Lonavla above the Bhor Ghat liic 
rainfall Is sttred In three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan and Shlrawta, whence It Is con\cnca 
In masonry canals to the forobay or r^civlng 
reservoir The power-house Is at Khopolk 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water Is con\eyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 lbs per 
square inch and with this force drives tlic 
turbines or water wheels The scheme was 
originally restricted to 30,000 electrical horse 
power, but the Company, In view of the Increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shlrawta Dam, the capacity of the scheme 
being increased to more than 40,000 olcc- 
trlcal horse power Tlie works were formalh 
opened by H E the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th Eebruary 1916 At present there are 
about 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate B H P of 65,000 H P in service In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have contracted to take supply from the Com- 

E any for a period of ton years, an agreement 
as been completed whereby the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Company, the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Company and the Tata Power Com- 
pany between them supplv the whole of the 
fiieolric power required by the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
and also the power for the electrification of 
the Harbour Branch and Bombay-Kalyan 
section of the G I P Kallwav There remain 
many prospective buyers of electrical energy 
and the completion of tne Compioy s full 
scheme will not suffice for all such demands 
Besides the Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power 
there are, for instance, tramways, with possi- 
bilities of suburban extensions The probable 
future demand is roughly estimated at about 
160 000 H P Recently the Company has em- 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten- 
sions, these involving the impounding of a fourth 
lake at Kundley, near Lonavla. the dupUTOtion 
of tho pip6lln6 mid HioinstfllltitioD of fvddltloncil 
machinery at the power house at Khopoli 


darn The water Is taken through a tunnel 
8 700 ft long driven In solid trap rook through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pn^uro 
pipes arc an extension Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the lake can bo drawn off 
comprising 76 per cent of the total 
of water stored l)oth above and below draw on 
lc^cl A scheme was prepared to bo camed 
out by a separate company and provldmg 
for holding up the Andhra River by a dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at To,.crwadl This dam holds up a 
lake nenrlv twche miles long, t 

of which approaches the brink of the Ghats at 
Khaiid llcrc, a tunnel, a mile and “ 
long, carries the water to the sp^ge chamber, 
whence It enters the P'Pes for a vertlMl 
drop of almiit 1,760 feet to the genernt ng 
station at Bhlspurl, -17 miles from the 

generating station nt Khopoli The scheme 
Is designed to yield 100,000 horse power In its 
ful d^lopracnt Power Is being supplied tt 
sZc tidrtrfactorles In Bombav ub^rblng 

roughly 40,000 c'cctrical horse-power, as weUn. 

to the Bomba^ Electric bupply and Tramways 
Compan^ and to the G I P Rallwaj for the 
first stage of their electrification schcnic 


Just ns the Andhra project has 
ns a northward extension "'■‘^iPXate^y 

BO a southward development “'s? 05*5*?“““ ^ 
Mr Gibbs and developable on lines slmlla 
those of the Andhra project In now pr“ot*gy 
completed under the name of the Nl*a 5iu^« 
scheme, the name arising Bpin the fa 
the vailej-s of the Nila “d AIu “ 
being dammed for the rons^TOtl 
for it A company entitled The Tata 
Co , Ltd , was floa'tcd in the autumn of 1919 


A lake having an “^ca of ^tten^s^am 
miles and a catchment area of 11-' ^ u 

has been formed at Mulshl *^y tJh and 153 feet 
masonry dam 4,100 feet *" ®"Sth and 153 
In height At the end of Hie l^aac 
the site of the dam, a tunnel has he . 14 500 

the Western Ghats to a total eng^^I I4,e ^ 
feet, nt the further end of wh*ch the e 

the pipe line and “cseends to tho turblnc^^^ 
house nt Bhira, 1,760 feet helow electrical 
water is sufficient to generate IfO.OOO ei^ecr 

horse-power at ll>hhh '''i’*!?’ “iij, the current 
transformed up to 110,000 ^0 Pharavl, 

is transmitted to the receiving stat onproxb 



Investigations undertaken by H P 

Gibbs, with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the “f^oovory of a 
highly promising water storage site In the 
vSley of the Andhra River, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as nlto- 
aether different treatment and design were 
required In this instance the draw off point ta 
11 miles upstream from the dam and at a levul 
112 ft. above the lowest river bed level at the 


units each of 30,000 . 

being erected, aud of will he 

commercial operation The P . jjet 

absorbed by mills, factories and loffli^ are 

yet electrified In Bombay and , ^ service 

Nearly 100 miles “outhward^f ,‘hlaj^ 

Tata propose to erect ^“ged° by Mr A 
valley of the Koyna rl^^* f^^^pnes sirallnr tc 
T ArnaU and “f^°*0P“M?,^ nbove mentioned 
the two projects by Mr Glbto oo j^jtly tc 

partly to supply power to Born^wa^^^ 

develop a great assembly of prollmi 

I dustrles near the power Installauon 
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nary Investigations for this scheme are still pro 
ceedmg The catchment area for the lake will be 
340 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,000 mllUon cubic feet, 
which will ho snfilclent to supply a normal 
load of 350,000 horse power for S 000 hours 
per year The preliminary estimates provided 
for a capital of Bs 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme 

Mysore Installation 

The first hydro electric scheme undertaken 
In India or. Indeed, In the East, was that on the 
Elver Cauvery, In Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Slvasa- 
mudram. In 1902 The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore The first object with which the Instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar Those are 02 miles 
distant from Sivasamudramandforalongtlme 
this was the longest clectrleal power transmis- 
sion line In the world Current Is also sent to 
Bangalore, 69 miles away, where itls used for 
both Industrial and lighting purposes 

The Initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its inauguration, so that its 
tofel capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h p This 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery afl'ords and, therefore 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new Installation elsewhere, to 
be operated In parallel with or separately from 
that at Slvasajnudram, has been recognised 
Two projects offer themselves The first 
would involve the use of the Blver Shlmsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the M'ekadntn 
project, would have its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Slvasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency The 
head of water available at Slvasamudram is 
400 feet, that on the Shlmsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 30,600 e h p At Meka- 
datu the Cauvery runs In rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 22J feet bed 
would be necessary There would be three 
generating units, each giving an output ol 
4,000 e h p Future extensions yielding an 
addlllonal 8,000 h p could be made The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the work's since their Inception now 
characterises the manner In which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 

Works In Kashmir 

A scheme of much Importance from Its 
sire, bnt more Interesting hecausc 
of the developments that may be expected 
from It than for the part which its 
enrrent supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, Is one Installed a few years ago 
bj the TTfig hml r Purbar, utilising the BIvcr 
Jhclum, near Baramnlla, which lies thlrty- 
fonr miles north-west of Srinagar The head 
works of the Jhelnm power installation arc 
situated siv and a half miles from the power 

11 


house and the main connection between the 
two Is a great timber flume These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufflclent for the 

f eneration of 20,000 electrical horse power 
'our pipes 600 feet long lead from the fore bay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there Is an effective head of S95 feet 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k w , 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 600 r p m , and each unit is capable of taliig 
a 25 per cent overload, which the generator 
end la guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours The power house is of sufflclent 
capacity to allow of 16,000 k.w generating 
plant being Installed within It Tro trans- 
mlssionllnes run side by side as far as Baramnlla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
miles The Installation at Baramulla was 
oririnnily utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger Is now In operation 
The lighting of Baramnlla has been taken 
In band with satisfactory results and it Is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
Increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring np At Srinagar, theUne terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current Is sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for beating The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
daring the ^st year a motor load of over 100 
k w has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people In the use of electric 
power and It has been entirely successful 

Becent Progress 

Apart from the development of the three 
projects In the Bombay Presidency the past 
few \cars have witnessed comparatively 
little progress In hydro-electrio works Cons, 
tructlon Is proceeding, however, on the Mandl 
Project in the Punjab, which will utUIre the 
water of the Bhl river for the generation of 
power with which a large number of towns 
in that province will be electrified The scheme 
has been formulated In three stages The first 
will develop 48,000 horse power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river , the second Involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output, whilst the third would 
utilize the same water several miles down-stream 
and provide an additional 64,000 horse-power 
Only the first stage Is at present being cons- 
tructed Another Interesting project is the 
hydro electric grid scheme in the bolted Pro- 
vinces whicli will carrj electric power to a large 
mimbor of towns and villages and will, It Is 
anticipated, assist gicativ lathe development of 
rural areas 


A small plant was completed and put Into 
operation at Xalnl Tal during 1923, and the 
erection of another small plant was commenced 
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nt Milltonc. l"it otlicrwhf' thrrr h i\rtt htiii’ to 
record It 1'^ lntrrc‘;tln)' to nnle, tinnrvrr, 
lint i)r('Umlnnr\ ln\i'»tli vtloin nrr orner'-illiir 
wlthn to the erection of lijilrn rlrrlrli 

plnnts In Mtrioin pirl'e ot Indln In tlir tn 
eliitricln of Knilinponc nnd ICiir'^eoni*, for 
c'cnniple, It I'e proponed to lmrne>n n proinlnlnt 
wntcr^potver nUc rvnd to niipplj- current to nn 
Important nrea In vlilrli nrr nltintrd more tlmn 
t^^o hundred ten fnctorlc-i 

Tlic Sutlej lI^dro•Lterlrlc I’rojret, nt one 
time nppenreel to he one of the hhiaI pro 
mlslnp proimnltlonn In the rountrn hut owliik to 
tlnnnclnl confident lon^ It linn non hem Inde 
tlnlteU shelved In ''outlnrn Indln n Intke 
number of slte-i hn\e hern InveitUntid, nnd ol 
these one on the I'vknrn river In the Mil IrU 
nnd nnother on the JCnIlnr rlv i r nn tin hn-ilrr» 
of Tmvnnrorc hnve hern Mleeted for dcvrloj 
ment If nnd when the llnnnrlnl roti'ildi rntlon* 
enn he ‘.itlsfnctorilv settled Ihe I’vlntn river 
Rchcmc 1« of some mncnllude nnd It Is eitlmnte<l 
thnt upvvnrds of 50,UU0 hnr-epowir will he 
nvntlnhlc for clcctro-chemlenl indnvtrlev wldrh 
it is proposed to cslnldhh nt ( nlirni on flu 

cst Const The Knihr river project Is vorv 
much smnllcr, hut It Is Interistinp in helm, n 
scheme In which the Oovennnent of ''Indns 
nnd the Tnvnncorc Dnrhnr will he jolntlv re< 
ponslhle, for the power house will he lorvicd on 
tho British side ot the river nud the current 


/ ;// 

irviismlltrd to nnd dl trlhiit<sl In Trivincore 
ilnte llinll), there Is n hln eoinhlnril pro 
Jei f of h>drri rlertrinr'vllnn nnd Irrlf^nlinn In 
II V iler vlnd ktntr This '■rheme In «tl|| \etj 
miuh In the nlr, hnt the (vet tint It Is under 
< onsldernthin Is vrorf hj of tieinu plireil on rrroni 
In V ti-sr (,f iiir sdinewlnt uniisinl rlri nmstnnce 
In tndb. lint the mil w-iter from the inrldnvs 
will he iinrle nvslhh|e for niwletiltnrnl pnrposcj 
nnd not nllnwrd to inn to vvnste 

The tvei lint the V-milnj 1 leetr'r Supply 
nnd Inmwnvs < otntnnj (ns «liut down (ts 
sfevm 'Irlven venervtln^ phnt nnd now tnkM 
Its rnj'ph In hulk Irotn the vnrlous Tntn 
toinisnlev ln« hern reeordrd nhove, nn^l 
|t Is of more finn pvs dm: Intered to note 
tint tlie I’oo lA 1 I etrle Siipplv Cnmpnnv 
Ins rieriill) ndopted n 'Indlvr course Tlds 
Is n plnse of hldfO'Clretrle dhtrlhutlnn 
vvhl'h Is (|nlte In Its Infvncv In Indln, luit 
It Is I" ihl to loresee the time when every 
vllhir within n roujilr ol hlimlrerl mils of 
n hv d'o e|r, I r|r psivvef istntlon will receive Its 
supi'tv of rlertrle eiirretit In Inilk, thus prently 
tiiliieine esj'ltnl nml ndmlnlstntlv c cImrfM 
nnd mlnimisfm' the price of enrrent to the con 
• iittH r It Is n ”} s'l tn whli h lus hecome some 
thin, ol n tiiu nrt In f vllfomla, where current 
Is trsnsirUtesl hv overhead wires for many 
hnndnds of mil s'nt n pre sure of JOO.OOO volts, 
or donhlc the pretuire eonimonly emplovrdln 
India lor overhead lonc-dlstancc transraUslon 


INTEREST TABLE, 

rrom S to 12 per cent on Rupees 100 

Calculated for 1 Year, 1 Month {Calendar), 1 ireeJt, ond 1 Coy (305 Daut to n ] firr) 
the Decimal Fraction of a Pte for Ihe Dav hexno *^oien for (ft' Day. 
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A field ol the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the Keforms of 1019 Is 
that of local government This Is ono of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed On the whole, the progress 
of local government In India for the past quarter 
of acentury has been disappointing The greatest 
successes have been won In the Presidency towns, 
and partlcularlyby the Municipality of Bombay 
The dIfilcuItIcB In the way of progress were 
manifest Local government had to be a creation 
— the devolution of authority from the Go\ cm 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were Insignificant and the financial 
support was small There are howeser many 
Indications that the dry bones of the mofussll 
are stirring 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
entitles — tahslls, sub dlvl«Ions, and districts 

“The typical Indian village has Us central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood cutting Iho Inhabitants of 
BUcha village pass their llfoln the midstof these 
simple surroundings, welded togetherfn a little 
community with Its own organisation and govern 
ment, whicli differ In character In the various 
types of villages. Its body of detailed customarv 
rules and Its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should bo noted, however, that 
In certain portions of India, e g , In the greater 
part of ylssam. In 1 asicrn Bengal, and on the 
u est const of the Jfadros Presidcnca , the a Hinge 
ns here described docs not evist, the people Ihing 
In Bmall collections of hous( « or In separate 
homesteads,'’ — (OaieUeer of Indict ) 

The villages above described fill under two 
main classes, viz — 

Types of Vfllnges — " (1) The 'Bovcrally ’ or 
ralyatwarl village which Is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India Here the rownue is 
assessed on Individual cultlmtors There Is 
no Joint rcsponsibllltj among the vlllagirs, 
though some of the non-cult Irated lands maj 
bo set apart for a common purpose, eudi a' gror 
Ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plougli only with the permission of the Bcamuc 
nnthorltlcs,nnd on paiment ofnssc'smcnt Ihc 
village government acstsln a licndltan hrad- 
man, known bj an old acmacular name, such 
as jHitelot Tcddi, who Is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Goitmmfnt 
rcaenue Be rt'pn’senfs th' primitive hradshlp 
of the tribe or elau bv whleh the alllagi iias 
oricinalh settled ’’ I 

“{2) The Joint or landlord village, the tap-, 
prcinlcnt In the United Province", the Punjab 
and the ProetUr Provlnee Hen ttm naiiu* ' 
wis fomierh assess d on tie aillar ns a wl cd< , 


Its Incidence being distributed bv the body ol 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
colfcctlvc responsibility still, as a rule, remains 
The village sltelsoivned by the proprirtary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others The waste land Is allotted 
to the village, and, If wanted for cultivation, Is 
partitioned among the shareholders The village 
government was originally by the punchaj/et or 
group of heads of superior families In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in Its 
dealings with the local authorities, but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, 03 compared 
with that which obtains In a raljatwarl village 
Is evidenced by the title of Its holder, which Is 
generally lamlardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English woid ‘number ' Itls thlsta pc 
of village to which the well-known description 
In Sir H Maine’s Village Commntiilien Is alone 
applicable, and here the eo-proprlctors are In 
general a local oligarchy with the bull of the 
vDlage population as tenants of labourers under 
them " 

Vlllngc Autonomy — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a largo degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and tlulr 
local representatives did not, ns a rule, concern 
themselves with the Individual cultivators, hut 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order ITilc autonomy Ins non dP 
appeared owing to tlio cstabllthmrnt ol local, 
civil and criminal courts, fhc present n Viniie 
and police organisation, Ihc Incnase of rom- 
munlcatlons, the growdli of Individualpm, and 
Ihc operation of theludlvldinlraiyofieon "V-'t'-ra, 
which Is extending rviii In fh> north of India 
N'cvcrtheless, the village remains tlw first unit 
ol administration, the principal vlllag’ fnne 
tionarles — the headman, the accountant and 
the village watdiman — are larg ly u(lll=fd and 
paid by Governirent, and there Is still a certain 
amount of common village fi cling and Inten ‘I- 

Punchnyefs — For some years ilwre was 
an active propaganda In favour of r vlv/ng (Iw 
village couneil tribunal, or Punelai-'t a ,d the 
D.’centraIIsaf Ion Commission of loeihri"'!' the 
following special recommendations — 

“ yviille, therefore, wc d-sln th" dev larw^rt 
of a punchaij'l Ey-.fem, and coasid'r ticit the 
objections urged fbeiafo are far fro"! Ir" r 
mountable we rocognpe tliat st ej, ^ ,v -e-i 
can only be graduallv andteifativ I ar[” 1 
and that It 1« Irnpo ’ll 1 to s’ “ —i- ' ih/ i 
and defiille m<thnj of g-o-rdir I' !hi ). 
that a commf nernw if ‘•I iolII P r-al 1 g r 
certain limit" d f«av’i">(o /’i -e’"- i- f.-) 
villag s In whith rlrea I ’•'ari s ar< i-'c • f v r 
abl" bv r ason of hamo- n I’v r-'t alit* I 
Cl nee, and fn: do-i frn 1 Ir » -calf ' 7 

I powur inlciit I Irrr ’ e i > i i. 

, warrant, andvjt}i»e-.< i r,I’~i' 
tasler to 'I,lv t' ST ‘ 1 r ' - v - 

' Si eh a I -!i it' I ’ t i * 1 i ' - - j 

yiar , r. 11 r 7 If' gr a' -a - - i . 
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much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the clrciunstances of different vUlages, 
and there Is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers ’’ 

This Is, however, still mainly a question of 
future poMlbllities, and for present purposes It 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government 
Various measures have been passed, but It 
is too early to say what life they have The 
Punjab Government has passra a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters. Including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, niav be assigned In BUiara Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the j 
administration ol tillage ^ufairs by villagers i 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal { 
cases Other Governments are oaklng steps 
In the same direction 

Municipalities — The Presidency towns 

had some form of Munlcliial administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later undei 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before An Art 

passed In that year for Bengal, which was prac 
tlcally Inoperative, was followed In 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but In most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made Lord Mayo’s Government, 
In their Resolution of that year Introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and super'Wslon to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works New 
Mimlclpal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended to the elective principle, 
but only In the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully In- 
troduced In 1881-2 Lord Rlpon's Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government 
Acta were passed In 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while Independence ana 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many to\vns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman Arrangements 
were made also to Increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have contInuSi to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day 

The Present Position — ^Therc are some 777 
Municipalities In British India, with something 


over 19 million people resident within their 
limits Of these municipalities, roughly 710 have 
a population of less than 60,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 60,000 and over 
As compared with the total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest In Bombay, where ft 
amounts to 20 i)or cent ,andlssmalle3tln Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent In other 
provinces It varies from 4 to 9 per cent of the 
total population Turning to the composition 
of the Municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
Is a steady tendency to Increase this proportion, 
Ex-offlelo members are only 7 per cent 
and nominated 26 per cent Elected members 
are almost everswrhere In a majority Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-officials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction Eor the dis- 
charge of these responsibilitlesjtherels a munici- 
pal income of Rs 14 OS crores derived princi- 
pally from taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is small, the fourcltles of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid 
Ing nearly 40 per cent of the total The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of‘'Conservancy"and “Public Works’’ 
which amount to 16 per cent and 14 per oeui 
respectively, “Water supply” comes to 13 per 
cent, “Drainage” to 6 per cent and 
“ Education ” to no more than 8 per cent 
In some localities the expenditure on education 
Is considerably In excess of the average In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Bcrar 


3 Is over 17 per cent 
District Boards —The duties and functions 
assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
n rural areas entrusted to district and 'ojai 
Boards In almost every district of British India 
iave In the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dls 
;rict boards , whlleln Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
ind Orissa, there are also Union Commute^ 
Ibrougbout India at largo there are sonio 

llstrlct boards with 582 sub-district boards 
besides 467 Union Panchayats In MadrM 
This machinery has Jurisdiction over 
tlon which was over 214 millions 
Leaving aside the Union Committees arm 
Union Boards or Panchayats the mem bore <> 
the Boards numbered a little over 10,000 1 
1929 80, of whom 73 per cent were elected 
As In the case of municipalities the tondcnc} 
has been throughout India to Increase t 
elected members at the expense of i 
nominated and the official toembers 
Boards are prncticailj manned ^5' 
constitute 90 per cent of the whole ’"dm 
ship Only 11 per cent of the total membtrs 
of all boards are officials of any kind The 

total Income oi the Boards In 1929-30 amount 

ed to Rs 10 37 CTOTCS, the average Income or 
each \^ard being' Rs’ 2,00,000 The ’«ost 
Important item of revenue Is provlncla 




Local Self -Gove) nmeni 


rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income trying from 25 per cent In Bombay 
and in the K W F Province to 63 per cent 
in Bihar and Orissa The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come re- 
markabiy to the front within the iast three years 
and civU works such as roads and bridges Jlcdl- 
cal rcilef Is also sharing with education though 
in a iess degree the iion’s share of the available 
revenue 

Improvement Trusts — A notable feature 
In the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity' played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing ttclr activities wlilch arc de:cribcd in a 
separate chapter (q v ) In Bombav the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being dev eloped by 
the Bombay Development Directorate Other 
cities are beginning to follow the exampdes of 
these great cities and Improvement Trustshavc 
been constituted in Ca'wnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India 
Tliclr activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress 

Provincial Progress — There was parsed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Govcmrarnt Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at tiie earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province Tlit 
number of these boards continues to Increase, 
rising from 1,j00 to more than 2,000 Tliougli 
they are in their Infancy as vet, many of tlitm 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government Is aI»o proceeding, as the rc’uK 
of an Actforconstltuting.orlncrea'ingthcpowcr 
of vlllace committers, vrlilch was pa"td In 
1020 by the legislative Council In thle prc'l- 
denev , some 75 out of 157 municipalities Ind a 
two thirds elected majorltv of counrlllors in tlie 
vearl920, and adistlnct step forward has been 
projected by the ad ministration in tlic direction 
of Ilbcralltlngthe constitution of all municipal 
bodies Tiie polley of npiolntlng a non 
oincial president lias been extended liotli to 
dLtrlct and sul)-dI'trIctl)oard‘^,and a larce num- 
ber of non-ofllclnl» liave al-o been appointed 
presidents of sutr-dlstrlcts (tainkai board' In 
liladrns al'O llic institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progre" in an enconrag 
ing manner The numtier of district lioards In 
tile PrColdcncv was 24, witli 8S2 members Th*' 
nurabcrofsnb-dlstrict boards ro-e from 119 to 

121 The total numlicr of Municipal Coimcll* 
rose from 73 to 80 and tiie proportion of Indian 
to Buropcan and Anglo-Indian member- furtlier 
Increased. In 1920 21 tiure v( re 51 munlcii al 
councils, consisting entlrclv of Indian meuilnrs 
as against 41 in the previous vrar The 
average Imposition of taxation per IicaJ of 
population is still vin low !w Ini, nnU nboi t 
Ka 2 Vonetlii less, 2S toun- In the I re-i 
denev po'se s a protected nat< r 'upplv and 
Water w orks s-liemts arc cit hi r under excentio i 
or in contemplation In a nutnl er nl otlicrr 
The numbi rofeducationai In-tilutloi- main 
tainevl bv municipal c-mncil- ro t oi oiGwIdcli 
■V a 90 mori than in tlw ptiVinu Viar ■’ilu! 
the net cdtcatlcnal cliar^ amoui 'd to 
it' IJ Ot laKn- 

In the PriVf Prc’-ir-i-t the r'— 


Boards, wnlch conslct of non official mrmtera 
only, with elected non offTicIal Chairmen, were 
plnnged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties In some cases the neccFsity forretrcnrli- 
ment was immediate resulting in the curtail- 
ment of meolcal relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads Additional taxation 
has Eo far not been generally Impcscrl and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining tiie 
Inll value for their ei pendlture In the case of 
Municipal Finances, tlierc lias been some cliance 
for the better The new Municipalities have sho cn 
a great interest In all forms of civic ae-tivdty but 
tliey are Etili hampered In tlielr work by political 
and communal obsecsions They are reluctant 
to impose pew taxation but a considerable pro- 
gramme of expenditure lies before them Tiie 
restoration of municipal roads, the nbat''mcnt 
of the dust nuisance and the renewal of water 
vorks plant are prolilemB calling almost every- 
where for immccliatc solution On the whole, 
the position is more hopeful since the rapid pro 
press which was being made towards Municipal 
insolvency has been arrested 

In the Punjab municipal adminl'tralion con 
tinned to show iniprovement,tlie gc n era 1 attitude 
of the members in regard to their respon'lhilitle- 
bcing jiromising for progress In the future Ge- 
nerally Epcaklng the finances are in a more satis 
factory position tlian was the case in previous 
years Expenditure on water supply Eeh''mes 
Is steadily Increasing 

ThpcActsof considerable Importancr, pro- 
viding for the creation of improvemert trust* 
for the more cfl' ctlvc admlnl ir itlon of 'mailer 
towns and for the eslabllshmcnt of village 
panchayat' have been passed Furtlur, 
Municifialitles and District Beard' lia-e teen 
rccon-titutrd in a more democratic form 

In the Central I’ronnrrr, tlmviar 1920 wli 
nc-'cd the p I'-ing of n I ocal S’ If Gcvirnmciit 
Act intended to guldf into proj < r channel the 
undoubtedly growing Intf o -t in public riiatKT' 

1 lie contlniird reduction of off ' la! rnrmt er- ard 
rlialmian and tin vili'r rpov i r- of control gi' ' n 
to local bo<lPs have l"-<n an incrntlvi to th- 
dcvtloi mrnl of local -■^If^o (rnnifut If-rlm' 
loanincrca edun'-i of publicdut ar I re p-' 
“Ibllitv Anotlicr verv lmi>ortant mra'-ure 
reguiating mnniclralitlc va pa fdltitola-li 
1922 Its chief nature arc th' rit’n 1-a o' 
the Municipal franehl e, fi.r ji di rtn n of oc’-i-i 
and nomin itcd mrmt” r , t! e rxtcr.'icii r' it’ 
po' ( rs of Minicipal Counl'icf* nr] tl 
relaxation of official coiitrol 

In tin \riril V r't Irrr't'r pt'-r-r, ti 
ill tltiitlcn of local ' If go ’ r I t * I' " '■ 

V bat of a fori i„ II grill til i r ' ii o' 1 1 i 

p il romtii’i* an 111 la- in tt i'; r'-i- 
oftlifirri ]>ci I iliih i 'II 'i 1 -• r • — 

I d to Ilf 1 (ri qi I I t 1 1 I' a' ' ■ ' ' 

official rrcml i' gr- ii al' I -p'-'-g (r 

Cl rrdm, vii licij-al adn ' i'* - i - i’ 1/1 

iiovenmi ' r I I'* ■ It 1 tl II I l-«c- 
to tal • a very »-i a* 1 - . I- t' r •' • a ' 

tleat tl i' at’I 'c tc j ', •> r r - i > , 

ImpiO 1 1 j- a t' m '< f 1 I' e w‘ • 

t( -y to "nu - i! f ! ' ‘ i.- ' ' e - 

I„cal| i -I 1 I I - I 1-- • f ' - ' ^ ' 

pul h- ', -g ' I ■ ' 1 - ' < ’ 

I r a 1 •) , 1 r' 

ijv I e 1 1 II ’ , 1 a 1 . 

‘ - 1 ' 1 - a I < 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was Instl 
luted by Government in January, 1912, \slth a 
view to making provision for the Improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing’ open spaces for purposes of vcntl 
latloE or recreation, demollsliing or construct- 
ing buddings and re housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the c\ecutlon of 
improvement schemes 


Bahadur, oil, Hal Bahadur Dr Harldlian Dut, 
appointed by tlio Local Qorernment 

During tlic 10 years that It has now been at 
rtork, tlio Trust liavo decided, and partly or 
entirely carried tliroiigh, several Improvement 
sclicmes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out or uidening streets and providing open 
spaces 


The origin of the Caloutla Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon whlcli tlio Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
In a medical enquiry which was Instituted 
into the sanitary condition of tlie town in 
1890, owing to the outbreak of plague It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
84:9,995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
bv 25 per cent , by 1901 The corresponding 
figure according to the 1911 Census was 800,007 
and this had increased by 1921 to 993,608 

The problem of expansion was difllcult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Caicutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes 

Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1010 
that legislation was eventually introduced In 
the pro vlnclal legislature and the Trust instituted 
by it The Bill provided for a large expendi- 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end It also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a wholetime chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the memberslilp of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31st March 1931 — Mx J A L 
Swan 0 I B , I 0 8 , Chairman , Mr J C Muk- 
herjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer 
Calcutta Corporation (ex-offiew), Mr D J Cohen 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (a) ot the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 , Mr Prabhudoyal Hlmatsiugh, 
elected by the elected councillors. Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (5) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 , Mr Chnru 
Chandra Biswas, o r E , elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment A.ct of 1920 , Mr G 
Morgan, 0 i B , elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce , Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt , elected 
by the Bengal Katlonal Chamber of Commerce , 
Mr Unsud Dow la Hal Badridas Goonka 


In Central Calcutta many lilglily insanitary 
buKlccs lia\o been done away wltli and several 
roads of an Irauroved type laid out, the most 
important of wlilch is the Chlttnranjan Avenue, 
100 ft wide wliicli at prLsent extends from 
Bendon Street to Cliowrlnghce.and will shortl\ be 
o\f ended to Slinml)axnr Street on tlie north 
Ills intended ultimately to extend it up to tlio 
Chit pur bridge But at present tlicro is 
tlie direct eonnoxion lx,twccn Cliltpur 
bridge and I ho Barrackporo Trunk Hoad, as 
I^Kkgato Hoad has been severed liv the sidings 
of tlio Eastern Bengal Haihvai In these 
(ircumslanees tlie Board considered tliat traffic 
would be better scraed by postponing the 
extension to Cliitpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to bhambamr wliicli is the terminus 
of the Barratkporc 'J'runk Hoad and of the 
Dum-Dum-Tessoro Eoad A scheme known as 
Scheme No XXXVII has been published under 
Section 43 of the Calcutta Improvement Act 
which proMdes itiler aha for the extension of 
Cliittaranjan Avenue up to Baja Eajbnllab Street 
and for tlio construction of a new 84 feet 
road connecting it with Cornwallis Street 
Tlie section of Chittaranjan Avenue near the 
Chowrlnghee end Is well placed for commerce 
and trade and is likely before long to gam 
inercased importance by being linked up with 
Dalhousio Square by means of a new road 8* 
feet wide which the Trust proposes to construct 
between Mission Bow and Mangoe Lane 


In the north of the City, two large and 
thirteen small parks have been constnictea 
In dllierent quarters Of the two largo 
parks one is named Cliittaranjan Park ana 
the other Cosslpore Chltporc open fP''® 
measuring 53 biglias and 166 blghas respoctlve.y 
The Cosslpore Chitpore Park has a smnii 
artificial lake and the layout of the nreas^ound 
Ing the lake has been taken in hand 
football grounds have been provided for sohoo - 
and clubs of North Calcutta Some 
courts are also being made The Cliittaranjan 
Park has also been provided with play ^unus 
Several wide roads have been driven througu 
this highly congested area The approach^ 
to the City hav e also been adequately wldcncu 


Some progress has also boon made whh tha 
dghly congested Area to the West of th® 
ly opening up now roads and widening tu 
ixlsting ones This Scheme is known a 
daydapati. Scheme No XXVII 
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Tl.r liiO't [raj''''rtinl worf wlilrli (lio Trust Im« 
In Innd it pn ‘cnt !•- tlie con"trurtion of the miin 
I T‘t ind ui't (IioroiiLlifito, f;-) fcrt nldc ocro=f 
tlic rcniro of the cltt l'cit\fcii Mjtnlltiln aiul 
Sfnnd Hoad Tlie portion 1 ittvrcn Upper 
CIraiHrTtoid nnd Clilttirinjan Attnuoliaa I'ccn 
cotapkifil ns nPo the 'es lion of Ihl'- thorouplifnrc 
l<*trccn Central VMntic nnd L pp< r Chitporc 
Jload 

Tlie cnclnrerlnc uorK^ in the portion lietetcen 
Lpp r Cliltpiir Itoad and Mrand Jtoad liaat 
iiiadt pocKl prii.To^s and takntta trill cliorllt ; 
Jiaac a wide ihorongtif ire 1 ateiidlnt; from btrand 
J’oad to ■'lanlKtala liridgi and InP r-tcllnu 
tliltpnr Jioad, t hlttarinjui \eenno, Cornwalll- 
''Ireet and CireuI ir I’oail \l lln instanre. of 
th, C.iri'omloii of Ualeiitta, a larto storm teati r 
relief srner, ttldi li will dr tin an an a of about 1 (Id 
arres, Iras K-on I ild In thl- road front thlttaran- 
jan Aaenm Wi iward- to ‘'trind Jtoad 1 rout 
til' rc It etlll li. earth d to the rhtr be tli' 
Corparatlon 

Of the other silieincs In progress In the centre 
of the town till niijsl Important is the constnii - 
tlon of 1 new r i) fi 1 1 ro id eonnertlng Jlarpein tra 
e in Tagore ''Irut with Pailinrlaghat btrn t 
Its inijortanio Ih s in lie fatt tliat it U portion 
rif a new thonnuhfari whitli will niu through 
the ndddic of liumlarjr and connect Harrison 
J’r ail wltlt Mintall i (ehat btrect The widening 
of Kalahar fctrrct In Hurrabarar, which 
forms tJic south! m tedlon of this road will 
be taken up at once If a Jilll which was Introdiired 
in (lu JJengal I/'glshthe Council In tcbniarj 
1011 Is itas-ed Into law 

Ttic Suburban Areas to the South and Soutli 
Hast of Calcutta required greater attcnlloii 
and extonsho development schemes were under- 
taken S-veral open spaces and squares Jiave 
been made In various parts Irxsanltar> tanks 
requiring nprjro\imatel> 2 crores C ft of earth 
have been tilled up Ilussa Hoad which foniis 
the southern approach to the tovrn has been 
vrldened to 100 ft for a length of one mile and 
100 ft for a length of another mile It now 
gives a most plegisant drive from Chowrlnghee 
to Toll) gunge To Improve the drainage of 
tills area a 100 ft wide Last to IVest roael, 
from Ballj gunge Xtallwaj Station to Chetlu 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake 01 
1C7 blghas with adequate grounds has been 
completed 


Anotlicr small lake has also been completed 
and a road Is being constructed round It to link 
up vnth the road surrounding the main lake 
The road round the main inki has been surfaced 
with asphalt and llglibd viith electrielty and is 
much frequented In the evenings feftes for 
Club liouses adjoining the main lake have Iitcn 
allotted to several clubs Bxcavation has been 
continued In a ni w section of the lake which Js 
to be attractivelj laid out with an Island to 
which the public will have access bj means of 
a footbridge The Calcutta Tramwajs Co 
Ltd , have now extended tram tracks from 
Eussa Eoad along iS’ew Sewer Eoad to Bally- 
gunge Station 


Tltc Board of Trustees have framed a sclieme 
for the extension southwards of Igmsdownr 
Eoad which has received Government sanction 
and acquisition of land Is In progress, the Board 
in pursuance of Its pollcj of carrjlng out 
Eclicmes In the centre of the tovm and In the 
snilurbes slmultancosulv, bo ns to have an 
adequate snpjilv of suburban fltcs for 
residential buildings to mc' t the needs of those 
dEplaced from ovircrowdcfl areas in the centre 
of tli< town lias also framed a scheme 
known as Scheme No AXXIIIforthe improve- 
ment of another section of the vndeicloped area 
let ween Ilui-sa Eoad and the Lake JEstrict 
Tills bio has received sanetlon of Govomraent 
nnd lanil acquisition Is In progrc'S 

To the cast of the tltj, ‘several new roads 
Iiavi lum construct! d m Scheme Xo VfllC 
(Xew Balljgunge Eoad Park Circus to Old 
BalJj gunge Bo lU) llnj arc novw open to 
tratlie, and the inaJorlt> of them are surfaced 
with asphalt Vrrangements have hren made 
for lighting the ron!l5 with electrlcitj Tlie 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Bold, Istwitn I’ark Circus and iUddh Itoad 
L/itallj , Is a pressing need, but the w ork can onl> 
proceed sloulv In small sections The Trust 
In the cveciitfon of this scheme cannot fguorc 
III! bustle dwellers, wbo are pushed further cast, 
ns ilic devflopiuenl from hiistcc conditions to 
hlocLs of masonrj hulldlngs procieds Tlie 
utilisation of hlghlv-lmprovcd lands for bustee 
purposes !•> not in economic proposition, but 
at tlie same time, It Is neces“arj to provide 
the c'sentlaJs of s.iriltation for flic viorkliig 
clas" s 

Ilic Jinking up of Amhcrnt Street with London 
Street l>> a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
Tlie 1 ruvt Is construeting a large park near Park 
Circus, Sell! me So Vlil, knomi us Lastern 
I’arl, imasurhig 05 bighas ft will have a large 
plijing field for football and tennis 

Tlie public squares vestnl In the Calcutta 
Corporation in JOll bad a total area of about 
90 acres in 1912, XIr Bompas, tho first 
Chairman of tlie Trust, pointed out that In tho 
ratio, rir , about 9 per cent of its public open 
spares wlileii mi asured about 1,250 acres (hi- 
cludlng tho Maldan, the Uortlcultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
vras almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 0,075 acres of public parks orgardeiw, 
while Its percentage exceeded that of Acw Yorl , 
Berlin and Birmingham But about 1,000 
acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for In 
the 3taldan nnd new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need Up to date 
the Tnist had added (Including the new lake 
at Bhakurla) — another 250 acres 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust lias undertaken on a large 
scale the following scheinis — 

In the rarlj stages tlirce blocks of tlirco 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built In Wards Institution 
Street for persons of tlie poorer classes It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
prefe rred to take tin Ir compensation and migrate 
to some plate where they could erect Itariii of 
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their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to Ihe in These chawls were 
then flJled wjth persons of limited means, 
e g , school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class As many ns 1,200 
people are housed in these chnwls, these huild- 
ings, including land, cost Its 2,44,308 and are 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Its B per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Its 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft -serandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft wide The total collection 
of rent during the year 1930-31 including 
previous year arrear was Rs 16,372 

As these chan Is failed to attract the people 
for nhom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
blghas were acquired ivdthin the area of Ma- 
nlktofa Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they nere out of the way and were 
expensive 

Kekbala Tank Lant Be-housino Scheme — 
In tills scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built Tlie detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with tha class of tenants for whom they were 
originally Intended Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi detached houses This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Re-housing scheme 
lad been sold by prhate sale shortly after the 
Cist March 1927 

Bow Street Ee-housinq Scheme — SeAen 
bltcks of buildings containing one-roomed, two 
rocmed and three-roomed suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust This scheme 
has proved a striking success There are 132 
suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1930-31, amounted 
to Rs 35,800 

PAiKPARA Rr-nousiEQ SCHEME — Tills Scheme 
has an area of 30 blghas well laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites Turther re-bouslng sebemo has not 
been undertaken by the Trust but special facili- 
ties are offered to dishoused persons for securing 
land in \arious improved areas for reinstate- 
ment fiurposcs 


Bridges — Some progress has been made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in bv canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, by modern and up to-date 
bridges to suit the growing trafflo requirements 
Tlie opportunity Is being taken of widening the 
Maniktala, Narlkeldanga and Beliaghata Bridge 
approaches on both sides — on the west (in the case 
of Maniktala and Narkeldonga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Road The new bridges of tlie 
city, will in their trafllc capacity compare 
favourably with those of London Tiie new 
Bridges at Manikhila, Beliaghata and at 
Sham bazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpatlis each 10 feet in width The Chltpore 
Bridge for which estimates amounting to 
Rs 2,04,000 have been sanctioned is to have the 
same trafllc capacity as the new Kldderpore 
Bridge, a roadwav aggregating 60 feet in 
width with two footpaths each 10 feet wide Tlie 
Allpore Bridge, the reconstruction of whlcii 
has been taken in hand, is to have a roadway 
of 30 feet (8 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths 
of 6 feet eacli, and tliese are also to be the probable 
widths of the ToUygimge and HAstings Bridges 
which need re building Tlie Clielsen, Rammer 
smith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over widths 
of 45, 39 and 42 feet, respectively, the roadways 
being 29, 27 and 28 feet, that is 3 trafflo widths 
Even London Bridge with nn all-over width of 
65 feet has only a 37-foot roadway (4 trafflo 
widths) and Westminster Bridge which is 84 
feet la width spares only 64 feet (a ^ , 0 trafflo 
widths, like the 60 feet of Kldderpore Bridges 
for wheeled traffic 

Einanciai — Capital charges during the ywr 
1980-31 amounted to Rs 44 92 Inklis which 
Included Rs 33 19 lakhs spent on land acquhl 
tion and Rs 9 56 lakhs on engineering 'vOTks 
The 10 year 0 per cent Debenture loan of 1920- 
21 of Rs 60 lakhs contracted for a terra oi 
10 y ears w ith the Imperial Bank of India as 
collateral security for a cash credit was 
recalled during 4930-31 The gross expenditure 
of the Trust on Capital Works up to 
the end of the year 1930 31 was 
Rs 12,20,11,198 To meet this large exp^l 
tiure, the Trast has borrowed Rs. 2,48,60,^ . 
other Capitol receipts (mainly from the^eoi 
land and buildings) have yields Rs 6,03,42,601 
and the revenue fund from Its annual 

surplus (after providing for the service of loans; 
has contributed Rs 3 08 crores to Capital 
Works 
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Tiic Innjfcr of the Tru't to the Munlelpalltj 
his been effected b\ an Act of Leglilatoro 
called ' TJic Cltj of ffombar Improvcmeat 
Trust Transfer Art, 102i (Bombaj Act ho XVI 
of 1925) Bv %lrtue of thh Act the powers 
and duties of tlie Tnidccs for the Improemcnl 
of the Cit\ of Bombas liase been transferred 
and the propertj and rtchts belonclnc to the 
said Trustee* base now bern tested In the Muni 
cipal Corporation for the Cits of Bombaj which 
Is referred to as the Board, the President of the 
Corporation bring nl«o the President of the Board 

The execution of the powers and the perform- 
ance of the duties t ested In the Board Is entrust- 
ed to a committee called the ‘ Improtemcnts 
Committee ' eutiject to the general control ol 
the Board Tlic improtements Committee 
consbts of ciphtren members, that Is to eaj, 
fourteen elected members and four nominated 
members. Of llic elected members elcecn aro 
elected bp the Board, one bj the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, one b) Indian ifcrchants' 
Chamber and one bj the MUlowncrs’ Associa- 
tion out of their own bodies respectleel} The 
nominated rnembers are appointed hj Goeern 
mcnt by notlOratlon, three of them being chosen 
from among the following — 

(i) The Director of Dcselopment, Bombay, 
(li) the Cliairmin of the Bombaj Port 
Trust, 

(uO the Collector of Bombay, and 
(ir) the Executive Engineer, Presldcncv 
District, 

and the fourth by Gosernraent to represent 
labour from among the members of the Board 

The Municipal Commissioner has the right 
of being present at a meeting of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat 
but he shall not vote upon or mat e any proposi- 
tion at the meeting The Chief Officer, who is 
the Chief Executive Officer, is appointed by the 
Board subject to confirmation ol Government 
He has the same right of being present at a 
meeting of the Board and of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat as a 
member of the said Board or Committee, but be 
must not vote upon or make any proposition 
at such meeting He exercises general supervi- 
sion and control over the acts and proceedings 
of all officers and servants of the Board in 
matters of executive administration and Is 
directly responsible to the Board 

The specific duties of the Trust are to con- 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, construct sanltarj dwellings 
including those required for the Bombay City 
Police The Trust derives its income from 
certain Government and Municipal lands vested 
in the Xrurt and the schemes It has nndertaVen 
The Trust receives a contribution from Mnnlcl- 


pal revenues amoiiutfiig foil <Icfliiitc hhnro iii 
thepcn'rnl tav receipts — approximating to 2 
jiercMit on assessments and subject to no maxi- 
mum Mork* are flninccdlout of loans raised by 
Ibf Board By the do c of 1030 31 the Board 
Indralsfd Its 10,10 InKlis by Joans and their 
tolalcapital recr Ipts (including grants of Es 54 
lakhs ni-eivfdfrom Government) amounted to 
Its )8,JS inkJis out of nlilch tlicy had spent 
Its 124 lakhs on the Improvement of Govem- 
mciit and Jfunlclpal lands temporarily vested 
fntficTrust and Its IC,82 lakhs on their acquired 
tsialfs and office buildings The Trust have 
provided in their eliawls accommodation for 
45,000 inr^ons 

Tlic present Clialmian and members of the 
Improveraenta Committee are as foflovvs — 

Mr Jaficrblioj Abdoolabhoy Lalfjce, Chair- 
man 

51r Mimed T Currlmbhoy 
Jtr C \\ 1. Arbuthnot, C i e . B E , BA 
(J’ B 1 >, j r 
Mr B G Paruickar 
Dr J A CoIJaco, i si <L s 

Dr Alban J dc 'ouzn, b A , Bit is. 

I II S 

^fr E E nirjlbehcdln 
•5fr G G Morarjl 
llr K r Xarlman, B A , u, b 
M r 31 A Karanjavvala, ii a , tt b 
Mr Manu bubedar, B a , B Vc (Econ ), 
Bar at-T aw 

31r 3Ie}cr A'BsIm, 34 A 
Mr 3Iohan]Cd Umer Abdul Easul 
3Ir kV E S Sharpe 
3Ir E H Parker 
Eao Bahadur E S Aaavlc 
31r J \\ Smvth, I a s 
Sir \ asantrao Anamlrao Dabholkar, Kt , 
r B r 

Mvnicipal Commissioner — Mr H K Kirpa- 
lanj, 34 A (Bom ), B a (0\on ), 4 os 

Chief Officer — kir H B Shlvdasani, 3i A 
(Cantab ), JP 

Chief Acrounlanl — ^Mr Xarayen T Chawathey, 
(on leave prior to retirement) 3Ir E B 
Bharucho (acting) 

EetaU Agent — kir H G xr - , 

A.3II E ^ 

'ExeruiixeEnQinetT — Mr D X. 
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The aimlnlntTatlon of the afialra of the 
larger ports {Calcatta, Bombay, Madrat, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Ohitlagong) Is vested by law la 
bodies specially constituted tor the purpose 
foev have wide powers, but their proceedings 


are subject In a greater degree than those ol 
municipal bodies to the control of (Jovemment, 
At all the porta the European members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Kangoon 
consists mainly of European members 


Elguros for 1929-30 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the sis principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden is exeluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Department 
of Commerelal Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table — 



Income 

Expenditure 

Capital 

Debt 


Ks 

Es 

Its. 

Calcutta 

3,43 98,110 

3,65,42,388 

25,67,48,003 

Bombay 

2,90,31,018 

2, 96, -09, 926 

22,21,13,07" 

Madras 

46,31,021 

46,33,938 

1,72,80,030 

Karachi 

73,73,769 

73,61,887 

4,05,60,000 

Kangoon 

82,10,981 

81,99,554 

5,18,04,842 

Chittagong 

7,68,118 

8,85,071 

17,77,130* 


* Includes the that instalment of Bs 15 laklis of a loan of Its, 60 lakhs from tin 
Go\crnmcnt of Bengal 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows — 

Hr r H Llderton , Chairman 

Mr lY A Bums, Deputj Chairman and 
TnQlc Manager (on lca\e) 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr P II Brow n C n i , Jlr 0 IV J cc«on Jlr 
A Mol) LdUls (on Icm), Mr K J Xleolson 
(Olfg ). Mr T W Dowdlug, Mr C dcM leellotk 
(on bi)o), Mr b D Ghdstonc (Offg ), Mr J 
Held Kn\ 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association — 
Mr Maik Leslie 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce — Mr b C LtUoMi Mr Nallnl Jlanjan 
Sarkar, l)r Xarendra A'ath Liw, 3i A . nL, 
r u s rh n 

EhcbA by the Indian Chamber of Comnurcc — 
Mr G L Mehta 


Elected by the Aliinicipal Corporation o 
Calcutta — S K Iloy Choudhury 

Nominated by Oovernmenl — Capt C A Scott 
1) s 0 , R I M . Mr G L Colvin, 0 n , 0 M G , n s o 
Mr II D T Alexander, Mr N Pcarco, Mr 
Slade, ICS 

The principal officers of the Trust are— 

Traffic Manager ~ViT W A Burns, (on 
leave), Col n H Hudson, n s o , M o (Offg ) 

Chief Accountanl — ^Mr N G Part, 0 A. (o“ 
leave), Mr J Hand, 0 A (Offg ) 

Chief Engineer — Mr J. It llowloy, AKCi 
M inst C E 

Deputy Conservator — Commander 0. V I 
Xorcock, o B E , R N 

Medical Officer— U -Col \V L Uarnot MR. i 
F R 0 E , I 31 S ' 

Consulting Engineer and London Aaent—'’^^ 

J. Angus, u Inst 0 E 
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1 lip t nnr ficiirr' im! Dtp Inromp of the Trunt for the loft fifteen yenra nre ns follows — 


Year 

1 

Do'l s 

Jetties 

blream 

Xett tonnage 
of shipping 
ontPtlngtho 
Port 

Income, 

j 

1 ) xj>orJp 

1 Cool 

I 1 xporls 

jimporf' 

Imports 

1 

|Exports 

Imports 


j Ton' 

j Ton* 

^ Tono 

Ton' 

Ton* 

j 1 ons 

1 Tons 

Ee 

I'll! r- 

, 02r,r .0 

J 2,000 =0 i 

700,100 

017,078 

t 


3,714,3'14 

1,44, *0.340 

I'll'. 1C 

1,PM,P='. 

‘ 1,010 040 

570,007 

. 768,481 

1 


2,007,708 

1,50,35,480 

Icir-iT 

ElS'i.r-a 

1,004 '.2'- 

444,210 

030,010 


( 

1 

2,804,080 

1)07,23,432 

lt>lT IS 

PO'i 112 

1 014 oon 

003,053 

j ojo.con 

f 


2,004,011 

1,56,30,175 

loifcio 

1 1,007 002 

1,000,2'' 1 

4*2,400 

I 575.83'5' 
1 * 1 

1 i 

1 ! 

i 

2,202,402 

1,00,63,513 

loin,2o 

1 1,UG 170 

2,2r>t 070 

050,000' 

1 7n,74«i 

1 

[ 


2,041,840 

2,23,65,014 

1020 21 

' i.m.'n 

0 010,400 

413,357 

0*5,080 



4,017,514 

2,00,08,032 

1^21 22 

i P74.T^'l 

1 

1 0«7,222 

007,301 

1 022,411 



3,440,021 

2,10,17,042 

1 f'J2-23 

1 l.tH.iCr, 

1.174,041 

304,100 

080, 05J 

1 


3,030,722 

2,04,76,622 

1023 2< 

j 1,722,000 

1.325,601 

221,035 

701,020 

1 


1 3,021,243 

2,00,80.027 

1024 23 

1.770, 0'.4, 

1,405,015 

200,412' 

874,714 


1 1 

3,845,788 

2,78,23,304 

1P25 CC 

l.fPf.f-Jl' 

f, 700, 400 

352,714 

051,442 

2,231,037 

1,001,041 

3,887,500 

3,21,27,748 

102C 27 

1 403, R5l] 

2.470.701 

1 455,677 

003,207 

2,344,800 

1,513,885 

4,177,118 

3,12,02,183 

1027-2S j 

1,637,07'] 

2,617,443 

i 460,307 

1,007,017 

2,060,167 

1,000,728 

4,038,500 

3,38.82,124 

1026 20 

l,7o0,0G0 

2,044,250 

104, 031 

1,040,008 

2,524,201 

1,700,550 

^ 4,818,831 

3,41,82,720 

1020 00 

1,065,012 

3,010,165 

853,452 

820,002 

2,5B9,C53 

1,040,032 

4,086,000 

3 43,08,110 

nno ji 

J 

1,440,071 

2,080,303 

j 040,644 

653,317 

2,145,817 

1,552,602 

4,381,053 

2,80,73,400 
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Jiouri OJ TJirtTlLS — ^.omtnntcd hy Corern- 
)„r)ir_'\rr ^\ I! ^5 ''hnrjio, (Cliairmnn) , Sir 
Lm' st J ickson, Kt , Cl I , Mr A Ujldcn 
J’nttrii'im, ^fr f A Slcnnrt, ics , Jtenr- 
A'lmiraf JI T ttjilnjn, on, VHo, E^ , 
Mr bjeU Milmnnr Mr C M H Arbuthnot, 
r I j , Mr H K Klrjialanl, i 0 b , nnU Major- 
Ocncr'il U Xetdliam, c n , c >t c , A s o 

LUdtd by the Chamber of Commerce — Mr G 
L M iDtcrbotham , Zlr L C Ecld , Mr M f, 
Clement , Mr £. II Iladdov and Mr G H 
Cooke 

Vlcdcd by the Indian Merchanlt' Chamber — 
felr I’unihotamdns Thakurdas, Kt , o i E , 
M B L , Jfr LalJI Xaran/i , Mr LaUimMas 
Ilowjcc Tairscc, Mr Vithaldas Damodar 
Oovundjl and Iilr ^ Ithaldaa Kanji 

niecled by the Mwnapal Corporation for the 
City 0 / liombay — Mr Sfeycr XlBshn and Mr 
Hoosenally M Itahlmtoola 

Elected by the Mitloionere’ Association — 
Mr A Gcddls 


The followlns arc the principal ofDccre 
of the Trust — 

Vy Chairman — Vacant 

SECrETARY’B DLPAETMEM 

Secretary, X 5t Slorrls, Deputy Secretary, 
A S liakrc, 3[ A , Bur-ut-Law , Head elerh, 
J I) Mliatrc 

ClUEl ACCOCNTAM’b UEPARTMEMa 

Chief Ault , C P Gay, Deputy Aecit , J 1\ 
Pcrcrln B A , Ar Asslt A cell , W L McBonneU, 
Asstt Aectl II 0 Collycr, Junior AsM Accits , 
H W 8coU and A X JIoos Cashier, V D 
Jog , By Audit Inspectors, It Cour Palais and 
M J MurzeWo , Supdt , Stores Accounts Branch, 

0 Hyde, Supdt , Establishment Branch, A 11 
Ja\crl 

CHtEF BNGINEEK'E DEPARTMENT 

Chief Engineer, O E Beimctt, M Sc , M inst 
OJE , MI, Mccb E , Deputy Chief Engineer, A 
Hale-Wliltc, M A , M 1 0 E , Executive Engineers, 

1 p G Carron, M Inst C E , G E Terrey a M 
ICE J A Kolfe, Senior Asstt h 
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P i: Va/Jfdar, lcf, F Sur\ejor, B sc , 
(Glas) , A M 1 0 E , E L E^ cratt, A M 1 0 E , 

H K Baria, i< 0 E*, Chief Drajlsman, L B 
Andreev, ■'ll Struct E , Personal Assf to the 
Chief Engineer, T B Haukins, Mechanical 
kuperintendcnl, It McMurrav, 31 1 Mcch E 
AssU Mechanical Superintendents, E B Me 
Gregor, A 3[ i e , B C Sharpe, A 3I I M E , 

S T B att, MILE, IV O A Young, B sc , 
(Lug), Chief Foreman, A C Strcllcj, Ji i 
Mar r 

Docks IUnaoer s Depautjient 
Docls Manager, C N Bich, BA Deputy 
DoeK^ Managers, E A Boris^ou, W G H 
Xcm])lcton and F Scvmour IVUIiams, D s o , 
Deputy Manager (Office), P A Davies Asstt 
Docl s Managers, Isf and 2nd Grade, E C Jollcj, 

A Mattos, L E Yalsli, F J Warder, E I 
Kail, D L Ljnn, GOA Martinez P B 
tenner Nanablioj iramjl, Ardcshlr Mancckji 
and J M Duarte, Cash Supervisor, T 
D’Sil\a, Cashier, Robert Fernandez 

llVlLMAY MVNAOEn’S DEPARTMEKT 

Itniliray Manager, D G J[ Jlearns , Deputy 
Uailiray Managers, A F Watts and H A 
Ga\don Asstt Itailiray Managers, 'i G R Shau, 

P M Boa CO and M E A Kizllbash, AsMI 
Traffic Supdt , M H Bndj , Office Supdt , 
Subrahnianaa llaghunatimn 

Port Department 

Diputy Consenator, Commander A. G Kinch, 

I) s o , Plat (Uctired), Senior Dock Master, 
Alexandra Dock, C 11 Crolc Rees , DocJl ATosIcr 
AlCTandra Dock,). G M ortlilngtou , Doci j/a*- 
ter, 1 ictona Dock, A J IDlncs , Dock Master, 
Prince's Dock, F M Lload, Port Department 
Inspector and Inspector of Police, Bombay Port 

I rust Harbour Patrol, Vs P Bigg, Office Supdt , 
Mo'-cs Samuel 

Phot EsT\DitbnMr\T 

Harbour Master, ]{ "Walker, Master Pilots, 

J W. Uart , and A L Daald'^on 

PirOTs 

G Bob-on, ( T Wllbon, J I Williams 

(< 1 ii'^lnnd t 1! ai Tlioraa-:, T s MchoKon, 

R ( \ lilt, \ 'I Thoni‘-on, JI \\ LI Daalcs, 

II 11 (butili, M 1 Broun, W ], lilciid,R II 

1 rl ill iiulcr, \\ Siitbfrlind ind H I load 
Tout ‘ 

I \M> aM> III M'l I Du ai TMl NT 

Manna r, 1 11 'laalnr I l , 'I l <- i I 

D put'/ JInua u r, ) t Uiirint Pi r^mial Assii , 
In till J an I Mai<n;cr, R (i Dei-hniukli, BA, I 
III) Office Supdl , Vs O'l rPn , Ass{t M„an I 
J I’liinl ett, "W II ( iimmlngs and C P 1 
W it-(i I , ( hief Inspector, G C I.altenlicrc I 
Heal tlirk,D A Pcrtlra 

CoNTPoiLi r 01 ‘■Toi 1 ' Di rarT'ii ,t 

( 1 1 'roller of *itnre , H I I ^i ^ 1 d ^1 

%\ 1 Wil 111,^1.' 1 f'lii' 1. 1 DaaliBnn 

'•'a'l N-ij 'I , II 1 Barntt 

Ml I’KAL Dl 1 M TMI T 

I 'ri'i’t Mrtsei!Or-er Dr W Niinan 
B a , Ii , I' < b Ml 'tent Ojii-ir , Dr I D 
III! a, M 1 , " I < ('julb DI tri tl, D- A D 


Karkhnnaaa alia, M b B s (North District) ,Super 
intendcnt, An'op Village, Dr M Vijaj-akar, 

L JI A, S 

Tlie rea'enuo of the Trust in 1930-31 amounted j 
to Rs 2,49,26,731 The expenditure amount j 
ed to Rs 2,60,98,625 The result of the > car s 
avorkiDg •was a deficit of Rs 12,71,414 under ! 
General Account -which has boon met from j 
the Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of ' 
Rs 99,520 -Under Pilotage Account which ! 
has been transferred to the vessels Replacement j 
fund The balance of the Revenue Ilescrac 
Fund at the close of the jear amounted ! 
to Rs 70,82,740 The aggregate capital j 
e\penditure during the year was Rs 11,20,150 | 
The total debt of the Trust at the end ol 
the jear amounted to Rs 22,09,74,009 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 185 crorcs In value 

The following statement shows the number 
of steam and square rigged vessels whicli during 
recent >cars have entered the docks or been 
berthed at the harbour nails and paid dues i 
CNcludlng those vihlch have remained for unload ! 
Ing and loading in the harbour stream — ! 


Year 

Number 

Tonnage 

nett 

1011-12 

1,510 

2,767,013 

1912-13 

1,566 

2,926.500 

1913-14 

1,570 

3,135,597 

1914-15 

1,880 

4,417,03a 

1015-16 

1,794 

3,039,721 

1016-17 

2,112 

5,031,572 

1917-18 

2,069 

4,740,578 

1018-10 

2,058 

4,526,846 

1019-20 

2,164 

4,874,820 

1020-21 

2,029 

4,589,627 

1921-22 

2,123 

4, 805, 06' 

1022-23 

1,007 

4,420,203 

1923-24 

2,014 

4,061.001 

1921-25 

1,890 

4,500,63'- 

1025-26 

1,891 

4 , 570, on- 

1926-27 

1,812 

4,306,312 

1927-28 

2,027 

4,861,31' 

1928-29 

1,066 

4,828,376 

1020 30 

I 0(,3 

4_Ka', 

lOjO- tl 

1,970 

4,773 

fho tun drj do- k-i uerc o-nipld d'lrP^ 
thpvcarlOlO !I b% r.Ovi -I- th> totiltunni- 
'iniduntlii" to '’>17, 7^^ to^-< 
the pT.vlous jear bj 41,721 tons 
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KARACHI. 


nip nrinl^r^ of the Bairil of Tni^toc*; of tli'- ! 

I’ln of Kindit in follow? — j 

(I'lirran — 1 ''f P-ie(,in, H ‘■o , v in=f cr | 

1;i7ni'-VJ I V f7nri“ni"riif — O \ Tlowor, H V , I 
ctorof Tii tom-) ( ( T Iln ri ton, j 

' t' I , <)>i\I inTii mp. rliii' nJi 111 , North I 
HoUuo\) 11 ij.ir \ (i Arnt'tronp ( 
(]) \ \ iin) •' M (t Inili jieniient i 

ItrlJoiI' \m) 'Hr Iviib Klnn, liarrKti r | 
at I. 1 W 

rifc'fil (f I V r l\nT^r’,\ Cl mnl^'T cf CoiiwirrCi — I 
J It N i.rolnni \ ( (ttnlnm i Tmllng | 
(<u It'l) (\ Irr nnlrtmn I li’ctni In tli< i 
Ito iril) 1 I I’rlri oil, o II r , IWr- 
n( B'.w ((.xij-r ,f (o) G If Jtn'^ch'ii 
1 orl>^- ( aiiipl)' 11 it, Co, I t<l ) , ' 

\ ^ tri'TuH'hl (Itolll llrollifr') ^ 

} tfCril I 't tl,r hnrnrl I Jiifinn Mfrrhanii' 
tf'i>nii'um -T^-iUv Jaj’iiin'itli Italarain I 
11 -( , II K Silhwa J 

} tfCrd h I tl /■ P'l’/rrt find Shtpjtfr' Chamber — 1 
7 iiioJi il ^ It 'Iihta, Ifnri'Iai LalJI ' 

rier'eJ b; the hararhi MtinieipaUl '/ — ' 
TitvimUai WiJliiiiinl, Mt (Oxon), 
liani'-t' r at I.w 

Til I'rinclpal OlTicir^of tlio Trii<^t are — | 

( hifj Fiiyinrer —\S P ‘•lif ph' rJ-Barron, | 
M c , M lint r r 


Dep’ihi Chtr} rnymrer — IT A L Brrnrh, 

'f lint or 

Chief Accoai\lai\i — B A Tnylot r t,CA 

Traffic Manager —A A I, rijTin 

Drpiih, Coneereator — J A Scarr 

Chief Siorel rrper — It A Dondc 

Feerrtarit — B J 'Maicarcnliai 

Til'' ItoKniir reoi Ipti and expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the jear 1030 3 were ns 
tinder — 

Ite\eniie recflpts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) K' 72,00,137 Ileicniie Lxpenditurc 
Po 70,13,400 Surplus Rs 1 80,801 Resmo 
1 iind Jt“ 40,19,900 

Tlie number of vecci B wlileli entered the Port 
during the \car 1930 31 cidushi of \eo=cls put 
had and ll'-hlng txiat« was 5,150 with a tonnage 
of 2,387 ,823 as ngalmt 2,808 with a tonnage of 
2,001,231 In 1029 50 970 steamers of all kinds 

entered the Port willi a tonnage of 2,404,851 
ncaln‘=t 937 and 2,403,739 rcspectliclj In the 
previous \cnr Of the above, 741 were of 
British natlonnlUi 

Imports landed at the Ship Whancs during 
the j'ar totalled 304,701 tons against 045,609 
tons In the previous jear Total slilpmonts 
from th' Ship Wiarves were 581,725 tons in 
1930 3t against 4 25,020 tons In 1029 30 


MADRAS. 


Tlie following qcntli men are the Tru'lees 
of tie Port of Viadrii — 

Offteinh—C, G Armstrong o n r , vt r , e p , 
)i In'-! c , Chainnan and Traffic Vtanager, 
(/ It Watkins Oil .(Collector of Gust oras) 
and Capt P H Alartden, i t M (Presi- 
dency Port Olflccrj 

A on Officials — (1) Nominated by Government 
I B Wath'n, si D i , v n ir in«t T 
blr Perej KoUi'ra, Kt , 0 b e , si inst 
c r , I sc I E , (2) Representing Chamber 
of Comm'rce Madras — .W 0 Wright, 
B M Reid, G A Bamhrldge.P Blrley , 
(3) Representing Southern India Cliamber 
of Commerce, Madras — M R R> 31 Ct 
31 Clildainbaram Chettlyar Avurgal , 
Xlie Hon’ble Dlwan Bahadur O Narayana- 
Fwamy Clietly Garu, C l E,, (4) Representing 
Afadras Trades Association,-^ 3L Smith , 
3L A Angus , (5) Representing Southern 
India Skin and Hide Mcrcliants Associa- 
tion — M R Ry Dlwan Bahadur 31 Bala- 
Eundaram Naidu Garu , (0) Representing 
3Iadras Piece goods 3Ierchant3 Associa- 
tion — ^31 R Ry C Subblah Chetty 
Avargnl 

Principal Officers are — Cldef Engineer, 
W Fjffe. M Infit CE, MI Struct e. 
Executive Englnrcr, O P Alexander, 

A M Inst c E , Meelianical and Electrical 


Engineer, 3IaJor E G Bowers, m c 
MI) I , A I II o , A'slstant Sleclianlcal, 
Bnginef r, S 3V White, M I Mar r 
A M I ’._v , Executive Engineer, Rao Bahadur 
K Caiiapathl Kudwa AvI, BA, BCE, 
Aoslstant Engineer, V Dajananda Karnath 
BA, BE, Assistant Engineer, 3 
Nagabu“Imam, ba,SIE,aiee , Assistant 
Englni er, (Electrical) , K Subramanla 
Iyer, Jl r Deputy Traffic 3Ianager, 

J G Lonl, Assistant Traffic Sfanagers, 
1 W Stookc , James Chance , 31 S 
Venkataraman B A and L A Abraham 
BA F 0 I , Cldef AcconntantjRao Bahadur 
S Narayana Alyar, M A , Deputy Chief 
Accountant, V Sundaramanjulu Chettlar , 
Deputy Cldef Accountant (Engineering), 
V iluthuswaml Atyer, bj. , Office 3Iana- 
ger, G 31 GanapathI Iyer 
Tlie receipts of the Trust Curing the year 
on Revenue account from all sources were 
Rs 38,07,047 as against 45,31,021 In 1929-30 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs 38,38,530 of which a sum of Rs 80,000 
represents the amount transferred from revenue 
balances to the credit of certain reserve 
funds created In 1028 29 818 vessels with 

an aggregate net registered tonnage of 2,058,050 
tons, called at the port during the year against 
last year's figure of 878 vessels with a net 
registered tonnage of 3,031,851 tons 
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RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commisoioncrs for the 
Port or Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members — 

Appointed by Government — J A Clierrj . 
0 1 E , M I. 0 , (Chairman) , J It D 
Glascott, 0 J E , (Vlce-Clinirman) , W T 
Henry MlO, Captain P C H Lane, 
RIM (Principal Port Offlcor) and A O 
Deas 

Ex-officio — Messrs B L Stcr enson b a , 

1 0 s {Chairman, Rangoon Development 
Trust), A R Bennett, b a,m b e, 
(Collector of Customs) , and J R D 
Glascott, 0 I E , (Agent, Burma Railways) 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce — 
Messrs M L Burnet , C G 'Wodehouse , 
The Hon’ble K B Harper and J B Glass 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association — 
E A Heath 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce — 
Lee Boon Tin 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce — S N Hajl and B T Thakur 

Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce — 
U Theln Maung, ba,mmf,mlc 

Elected by the Rangoon Municipal Cor- 
poration — M M Ohn Ghlne, M L 0 


Principal Officers arc — 

Secretary — C Witcher 
Chief Accountant — D H James, a o A 
Chief Engineer — E C Nhcn, M inst OE 
Deputy Conservator — H N Gilbert 
Traffic Manager — E J B Jcflerj’ 

Port Surveyor — Commander C M L Scott, 
R N (Retd ) 

The income and expenditure on roicnue ar 
count for the Port of Rangoon in 1930 31 
ucrc — 

Rs 

Income 80,72,444 

Expenditure 80,95,416 

Tlic capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
year was Rs 6,51,01,100 The balance (Includ- 
ing Investments at cost) at the credit of the- 
diflcrcnt sinking funds on Slst JIarch 1931 was 
Rs 2,04,60,030 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1930-31 was 6,240,904 tons of which 
1,661,027 tons wore Imports, 3,071,006 tons 
exports and 18,932 tons transhipment The 
tonnage of goods passed over the Commissioners 
premises during the year amounted to 8,272,009 
tons The total number of vessels (excluding 
Government vessels) entering the Port was 
1,709 with a total net registered tonnage of 
4,414,462 the number of vessels being the 
same with a decrease of 80,301 tons in the net 
tonnage as compared ulth the previous year 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
rlglit bank of the river Kamafull at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an 
Important Port In the sixteenth century, when 
the Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande 

The construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with 
Assam and Eastern Bengal for which the Port 
of Chittagong Is the natural outlet 

The chief exports are tea and Jute and Imports 
piece-goods, salt, oil and machinery 

Eorei'JR Trape 1930 31 Rs (In lakhs) 
Imports . (o) 134 79 

Export (6) 659 93 

Coasting Trade 1930-31 


Imports 

Exports 

Poet Commissioners 


(c) 304 92 

(d) 76 91 


Chairman — A R Lelshman, o i e v D (on leave) 
R L Bliss, V D (officiating) 

Vice Chairman — A H Keiiear, i o s 


Commissioners — Lt Commander A R Rattray, 
R I M , M 0 Jfarchant, HSR Bajaplau,, I H 
Hooper , J A Olive, J Richardson , ^ 
Mohan Choudhury , Ral Hpendra Lai Rov 
Bahadur, b L , Suresh Chandra Banerjee, 
Hajee Naroo Meab Sowdagar 


Secretary to the Port Commissioners — Lt Com 
mander A R Rattray, RIM 

Port Engineer — E J Green, B Sc , A M I 0 E , 
M I M B , M I struct E 

Vessels of 26 feet draught can be accom 
modated during the greater part of Gio 
four jetties which are fitted with modem 
equipment and capable of quick despatch 


Two additional Jetty berths will shortly be 
constructed 


Considerable Improvement In the depths of 
the navigable cbannels of the Karnafull R" 
has been effected by dred^g operations aUQ 
River tralnmg w'orks Further training worKS 
are now being carried out 


Vizagapaiam Ha}boui Project 


00/7 

^0/ 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT 


The question of creating a harbour at Vlzaga- 
pitara to supply an outlet tor a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India, hitherto undovoloptd, with considerable I 
mineral resources and w Ithout suitable access 1 
to the outside world, was first formulated by 
the Iknpal-Kagpur Railway Company Tliat 
the creation of su( h a port would lw\o bene 
flclal Influence on this ana was unquestioned, 
for It is pointed out that Vliagapatam, ly mg 
as It dots In front of the only practicable gap 
in the barrier of tlie EasUrn Gnats, Is formfd 
by nature to ho the outlet of the Central Pro 
%nnces, from wlxlch a considerable amount of 
trade has taken this route in the past, c\en with 
the Imperfect communications, hitherto a%all- 
ablo A necessary complement of the scheme 
Is the construction of Uic proposed railway from 
Parvatlpuram to Raipur which, with the exist- 
ing coastline of the Bengal Nagpur Hallway 
would make a large and rich area tributary to 
the proposed port, and obedate the long and 
cxpcnsKc circuit by Calcutta A link would 
also be supplied In the most direct route to 
Rangoon from Europe by way of Bombay, 
while, from an Imperial point of \lcw, the 
possible provision of a fortified port on the long 
and almost unprotected stretch of coast Ijctwcen 
Colombo and Calcutta Is he Id to be a considera- 
tion of great Importance Tlie lofty projecting 
headland of the Dolphin’s Nose would offer 
facilities for this pnrpo«e 

The Goaemraent of India with the approval 
of the ^cretary of State and the LcgUlathe 
Assembly, have sanctioned the construction 
of the new railway line from Raipur to 
Parvatlpuram and the work Is In progre ss They 
have also decided to develop the port of Vlzaga- 
patam under their direct control and the port 
has accordingly been declared to be a Major 
Port 

The scheme for the construction and develop 
ment of the harbour will bo carried out by 
progressive stages according to the demands 
of trade Tlie first stage, which Is now In process 
of construction, consists of a wharf containing 
three deep water steamer berths, each of 5o0 
feet In length and dredged to a depth of 30 feet, 
one of which Is being equipped for mechanical 
loading of manganese ore and tlic other two 
with transit sheds , and a i>assengcr waiting 
room will be provided lu the vicinity for the 
convenience of Rangoon passengers In conti- 
nuation of this wharf a lightering berth and 
deep water moorings for three additional 
steamers will be provided 

The estimated cost of the first section Indud- 
Ing equipment Is about 309 laklis and the time 
required to complete it will di jiend on the period 


that dredging and reclamation work will take It 
Is anticipated, however, that It will be possible 
to berth ships In the new harbour somitime In 


The Aork Is being carried out bv a staff of 
engineers under direct charge of an Engineer- 
in Chief who comes under the administrative 
charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme, a post which Is held 
ex offino bv the Agent of tlie B N Railway 
An advisory committee cemslstlng of the above 
mentioned office rs and repre scntatlves of the 
Local Government, the Mzagapatam port 
administration and the commcrelal Interests 
concerned, lias also been constituted to advise 
In the development of the liarbour 

Excellent progress lias been made with the 
scheme and a considerable area of the inner 
harbour has already been dredged to a depth of 
30 feet A large area of land lia« already been 
rcclalmcel anel development roads have been 
eonstruetcel The quay wall for the manganese 
berth and the produce berth Is completed 
'file Railway facllllie s In consultation with the 
Harbour are in course of lx,ing provided 
Arrangements have also been made with the 
Municipality for the supply of water to the 
harbour area during constnietlon 


In nddltlon to the Suction Dredger, a Rock 
Breaker and Dipper Dredger is at work in the 
Entrance Channel removing the rock and liard 
overlay, and a Dragline Dredger for dredg 
Ing such areas as can be reached from the 
shore 

Although it Is anticipated that the completion 
of the Inner harbour and Its approaclies to 
the point where ocean going vessels can be 
admitted will not be until 1933, a sufficient 
depth of water has been available over the bar 
and right up tqtho quays since the end of 1930 
thus permitting trade being tmnsfcrrd to flu 
new quays of the Inner harbour Cargo Is consi 
quently being carried Iietwecn the quays and 
steamers ly ing In the roads by means of liglitcr= 
and tugs Tlie effect of tills change ]« that 
proper quays, adequate storage and proper 
railway facilities arc available In place of the 
meagre facilities prev lously In force on the old 
wharf while the carriage of cargo between amer 

and shore Is effected by means of lighter"' of 
approximately 50 tons capacity instead of by 
surf boats with a capacltv of only 2} ton' p< r 
boat It is tlurefore, appircnt tliat the 
facllltlrs availlablt for trade during this inter 
mediate stage arc substantially greater than 
they have bieii In tin pa^t 



Education 


Indian education 1 b unintelligible e-^cept 
through Its history Seen tnus, It affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one It 
will appear as a blunder based on an Initial 
error easily avoided, to another It stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien In senti- 
ments and prejudices Into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modem life and western Ideals 
There Is to-day no subject In the whole area of 
administrative activity In India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have In the past devo- 
ted their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where It did not exist The result Is that the 
stracture has become top-heavy The lower 
classes are largely Illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the inleUt- 
gcntsxa are In point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects There have, however. In recent years 
been strong movements, leading to the passing 
of Prlman’ Education Acts In several Provinces, 
In favour of the expansion of nrlmary education 
among the masses 

The Introduction of Western Learning 
— In the early days of its dominion In India, 
the East India Company had little Inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of Introducing 
western learning Into India 'Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East 
His policy Mas to enable the ancient leamlne 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable goveraraent, and to Interfere ns little 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rapees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was In- 
terpreted ns a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic In the following year 
the Court of Directors Instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus “to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
Instruction In their own homes, and to encourage 
them In the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marKS of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pccu 
niary assistance ” 

It was from sources ether than Government 
tliat the desire for western knowledge 
arose In India In 1810, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker In Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to Insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning The new institution 
Mas distrusted both hv Christian missionaries 
and b> orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grow apace Fifteen years later, the Commit 
leo of Public Instruction In Bengal reported 


that a taste for English had been widely dl'- 
semlnated and that Independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared In the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded In memory of the great ruler 
who left India In 1827 A still more 
remarkable innovation was made In 1835 bv 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach “ the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science In strict 
accordance with the mode adopted In Europe ’’ 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable , for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead This obstacle was surmounted by Ma 
dusudan Gnpta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dlssectbn of a human body 
Prom that time onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
its branches 


Another impetus to the Introduction of wes 
tern learning- devotion of Christian 
missionaries The h'lKaanitarlan spirit, which 
had been kindled in Englai?.^ by Weslev, Burke 
and 'Wllberforce, influenced actloilbpijso 1“ ^ , 

Oarey, Marshman and Ward openeaV^i n ” j 
missionary College at Serampore In 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff rer£®”?r 
whole trend of missionary policy In Inf*'' 
Insjstencre on teaching rather than on ir^n'Siooo 
®hd by the foundation of his school aif^ Qohsge 
In Oalcutta In Madrtm, the mlsBionariej 
still earlier in the Held, for os early 

n amnir t. « \ 


jhsd been 
fw in 1787 


® or missionary schools vi',v?i!? 

directed by Mr Schwarz The Madras ] 

^llege WM opened In 1837 In Bon.W^“'I;i?| 
Wllwn School (afterwards Coflege) wasp 
ID 1834 I (* 

Lori Willlr BeMocy- mlnate -r* 
Grased upon Mk - Js1>d ^ one minute ‘ 

the somewhat tA;ai:' ce by Oovek^TSi 

of the new pollcyV^i-t mii-ri 

while observing a religious r*: " 

to devote Ite availS*. « to the 
of secondary schoo^'y of 

learning to be taugho through the medlnm ot 
English But this decision did not entau that 
Oriental learning should bo neglected , stm 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should bo discouraged Other changes power 
fully contributed to the success of the new 
tern The freedom of the press was cstabllsheo 
In 1835, English was substituted for 
as the language of the Courts In 1837 and 
1844 Sir HenryHardlngo ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should bo 8*"®'' 
to those who had received a western education 
In the following decade the new Icarolng tooa 
firm root In India and, though the Muharnma 
dans still held aloof, the demand for Engitm 
schools outstripped the means “I 
for providing them Fortunately there has ^ 
of late a marked appreciation among Musa 
leaders of the need of Improving the nstmctlonai 
level of their co-rellglonists , and In , 

the provinces of India a Ctcat ^ 

towards educational advance among the Muha 
iDad&D comiDniiity Is now notlccaDlc. 
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G^O^^T^ AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 


An fjvfh In tdrcidonni lilstory J; 

t-iT^rd H bir <'l'3rle^ \Vooi’» ilrcpatrh In 
!“'*< Tf-lii'" |i« moct tinliMr feature was 
rnf'ia'l* tthleh It laid on the importance 
of p’1~'ara’ rduratlon Th^ old Idoa that the 
o{ura((,'a fnpar'rd to th" hlrlicr cla'^ea of 
t'v*! f\ arnuid rd or dnu-n lo the lorecr claa'ea 
ti"' rfl'fenlovl The nerr poUca vraa boldla 
‘‘to comha* the Ignorance of the people avhlch 
-rav i>e on«Id^rtal the crfate«l nir*c of the 
oai ntea ’ lor Ihl* pnrpo'e Deparlmenta 
of IhiMlc In'lnicii)n« were created on llnea 
which do rot ('Ide' vera maternlh from the 
Ih'par'men'/! of the pn’ent dar The despatch 
iI’O l'*o\.e awaa from the practice followed 
ilnce wherrha mo^t of the avallahlc pulv- 
Ilr fnn '• had been rir^ndcd upon n few flofcm 
men’ fchool* and college,, nnd In'tltnted n 
pa’IcT ol ctatu .1 In aid to priaato Inatltutlona 
■pueh a '\«tem a' thl* plae d In all tta desrcc- 
nnder eiTir.cnt ln«peetton iK-slnnlne from the 
hutnble't (hmenlara In'tltuflon and endinc 
wffh the urtver’fta {c‘t of a Uhcral cdiicatfon 
would Impaet life and enerca to education In 
fndla, and lead to a pradiml but etcadj cs- 
ten«lon of It' I'ene'lla to all cla-t'c' of people " 
Ano'her feature of the de'palch woa an outline ' 
of a unlvrt'lt) «a»tcm which rc'altcd In the 
foundation of the Uniaersittea of Calcutta, 
Madra.* and ITombaa three rears later The 
atliliatlnp tape of unlacr'lt) then became flic 
pirol of the Indian education <rstcra It has 
nndoubtedh been of value In fevcral waa-s 
It enabled Government to fclcct rccmlta for Its 
Kraiee on an Impartial ba'ls It did much, 
thronph the npenca of Its College!, to 
develop backward places , It accelerated the 
convemlon of Indians to a real for western 
education , and It cost little at a time when 
monov was scarce On the other hand, the 
new nntvcr'Itles were not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of administrators thej 
dfd not deal dircclla with the training of men, 
hat with the examination of candidates, the' 
were not concerned with learning, except la 
so far os learning can be t-ested hr examination 
The colleges were fettered bj examination rc- 
,, dnlrcmcnts nnd h\ nnlforra courses, their 
' teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjo' ; and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for Its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qnallflcatlons In certain Important respects 
the recommendations In the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not Intend that 
university tests, ns such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts, thev also 
recommended the Institution of civil service 
examinations Thc> did not desire the uni- 
versities to bo deprived of all teaching func- 
tions, they recommended the establishment of 
university chalrsforadvanccdstadj They wrerc 
aware cf the dangers of a too llterarv course of 
Instruction , thc> hoped that the system of 
edncatlon would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
and graduallv, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
bealthylncrease of wemth and commerce The 
encouragement of the grant-ln-ald system was 


ndrocitM to an even greater extent by the 
1 ducatlon Commb'Ion of 1882, which favoured 
(he pollc' of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
nnd ol stimulating private effort In theory 
the decl'ion was correct, but In practice It was 
Irrcfricvabh wrong In Its fatal desire to save 
mono), Government deliberate^ accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to paa And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable sjotem of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrust^ 
with the diitj of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
wore encouraged to cast n blind eve on the pri- 
vate In'tltntlons and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
Institutions There can be little wonder that, 
under such a svstem of neglect and short-sight- 
c<lnc", evils crept In which arc now being re- 
moved graduallv bv the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
'cliool and Intermediate stages of education 

The Reforms of 1902-4 
In 1002, the Universities Commission was 
appointed bv Lord Curzon's Government, and 
its investigation was followed bv the Uni 
versitlcs Act of 1004 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the oniversltics, and on the 
part of the unlvctbltcs over the schools and 
colleges The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 jJtr rrn* of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve thc'clcction ol the remainder . the Gov- 
ernment retained the power of cancelling anv 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the alDIiatlon or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction The universities were given the 
rcsponsibllitv of granting recognition to schools 
and ol inspecting ali schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department ol Public 
Instruction Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func 
tlons and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research The territorial 
limits of each unlversltv were defined, so that 
nniveisitics were precluded from anv connex- 
ion with Institutions Ivlng outside those boun 
daries Neither the Commission nor the Go 
vemroent discussed the fundamental problems 
ol universitv organisation, but dealt onlv with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by anv other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public anthoritv which 
would be representative of the nnlverslties and 
of the departments They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the ex&ting system. In Its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
Improve and to strengthen It 
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Recenl Developments. 


Government of Indin Ilcsolutlons on 
Indion Educational Policy — ’Jlir liidlnii, 
Unhcrsilics Act of 1004 vns follourd bj U\o' 
Important rc‘;ohitlons of the Go%cninicnt of 
India on Indian Eduratlonnl l’ollc\ — one In 1001 ‘ 
and the otlicr In 1013 Olio rcrohitlon 
of 1004 waa comprchcn'iho In clmraelor 
and ^e^lo^^cd tlic Plate of education 
in all its departments Hie followInR 
passage from it summarises tlic intuitions 
of Goaemment — "The prognsslae deaolullon 
ofprimarj, sccondara and colleglali. idncatlon 
upon priiatc enterprise and the contliinons 
withdraual of Goatrnment from coinpi titioii 
thereaiitli uas recommended bj tlic hdiuatloimb 
Commission in 1SS3 and tlic ada lee lias pi neralla 
been acted upon But aililln areipting tills 
policj.tlio Goaonimeiit of India at tlit same time 
reco^lsc tlic extreme importance of tlic prinel- 
pie tliat in cacli bnncli of education Goairn- 
niont should maintain a limited mmibi r of 
institutions botli as models for jirla ate enter 
prise to follou and in order to iipliold a lilgli 
standard of education In ailllidraailiic 
from direct management it is fnrtlier essential 
that Qoaemment should ntain a gun rat 
control, bj nicnns of cilliiuit liis]i( Ltion, oair 
aU public educational Institutions” Hu 
comprehensia e Instructions toiitalmd In tills 
resolution uero followid in the in \t ftii 
years bv the asslgnmuit to the proiincis of 
larw Imperial grants, niainlj for Uiil\ersit\, 
technical and clcmentsar) education Uhe 
resolution of 1913 adaocated, in/<r aha, tlie 
establishment of additional but «mnllir Uni- 
versities of the teaching tj-pc , it n afllrnied the 
policy of rclmnce on prnatc tllort In sicoiidari 
education , It recommended an Increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an iiuproicnicnt in the 
amounts of grants-in aid , and it insisted on 
proper attention being jiald to tlic formation) 
of character in the education gheu to scholars | 
of aU grades It further discussed the desir- 
ability of immrtlng manual instructions and , 
Instruction in hygiene , the necessity for medical 
Inspection , the pro\'lslon of facUltlos for 
research , the need for tlie staffing of tlic girls’ 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of tcadiers. The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
progress in the proiinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadoued were In manj 
cases delayed owmg to the effects of the Great 
War j 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands ,of the Government of India 
— In 1910 a/Department of Education was 
established ih the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it In the Executive Council Hie first Member 
was SlrHarcourt Butler In 1923, the activities 
of the Department were widened, In the inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Bevenue and Agriculture The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
Sir Eazl-i-Husain and Sir Frank Noyce 
are the present Member and Secretary, res- 
pectively The Department possesses an educa- 
tional adviser styled Educational Commissioner 


Tlio present I dncatlonal Commissioner Is Mr 
It Jdttlclnllc'', Oil , Ji A 

Calcutta Unlvcrslly Commission — The 
IteiKirt of the Calcnlta UnlvcrslU Commlvilon 
uas pulillslicd In August 1010 and In the follow- 
ing lnnunr> the Ooicrnmcnt of India Issued a 
Ilcsolnllon summarising the main features of the 
Report anil the recommendations of the Com- 
inluloncrs 

The Ooicrnmcnt of India drew special atten- 
tion to tlie follou Ing points in the Itcport — 

(f) iilgli schools fall to pile tliat breadth of 
training ulilcli tlic doiclopmcnts of tlie 
couiitri and new aicnucs of cmplojmcnt 
deiiianil 

oO I ho Intermediate section of University 
cdiintlon slioiild he recognized ns part o' 
school eduratlon and should be separated 
from tlie Unl\cnilt> organisation 
(111) Tlie defects of tlie present sjstcm of 
affilinfed colleges mav be mitigated by the 
cstnlillshincnt of a strong central tcaclilng 
hoiij, tlio incorporation of unitary uni 
icivlllcs (ns occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of tlic admlnlstmtlio machinery 
wlilcli Mill admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
dlflcrent classes of institutions by several 
appropriatetj constituted bodies 
'riie Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Cnlcuttta Uniicr- 
sltj , for the control of secondi ry and intermo- 
dinto education In Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unltnrj tcaclilng Univereltv in Dacca 
These measures concerned only Bengal but It 
lias gcncrnllj recognised tliat some of the 
criticism made bj the Commissioners admit 
of a Mldcr application Committees were 
conscq\ientl> appointed bj the Universities of 
Madras, Bonibai , Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint 
cd, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching Universltv at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education 

In Bonga Itho llrst outcome of the Commis- 
sion's Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act In the Imperial Legislative 
Councllln March 1020 mentioned In detail else- 
where It Is remarkable that the University 
wliich appears to have been least affected by the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission has been the Calcutta University 
Itself In spite of many discussions and draft 
proposals by both the University and the 
Government the organisation of the Calcutta 
University has remained unaffected 
The Reforms Act —The Reforms Act of 
1019 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration In India Education is now a 
‘transferred ’ subject in the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister There are, however, 
some exceptions to ^s new order of thlnw 
The education of Europeans Is a ‘ Provincial 
reserved' subject, t o,, it is not within the charge 
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•' 1 f r . iiin. ll ilHiiI 'fur (lo pnr|HlFi F of 

I ill., tiino III tin fiirlli. r r. I rnllnn nt Fliniilil 

I- toil' I.. Ill all Iinlh ri Ir. a Iihli ll olF rnlo 
111 In 1 f irril II I'h rii IF r onnrl n nnlri il 
I r II r I ran. ll of a.Iinlnl-lraHoii Flionlil 
III lii'iir If r. I mil .1 In Im il (loii'rnim iiIf’ 

II- 1 .tiiiiil I 11 liiilli r r. iiinino mil ll In ri I'lnl 

I I 111 ipt Hii ol 111' fiilnn ri rriiltiin nt of 

I'll I* .ll- lint ll iilll r. 'I iiillnli iillli tin 

I . il (oil rnm nt . In i|. I. rinim Ho iininlH r 
if I nr ii» .ii« iilo. mu In fntnr. b. ri rrulli (I 
III till iinti' r Hi- ill*i n H'lii of locilf.oiim 
I -I.' Inn t I. imf. H' r. ll l.iil m ixpriFF (In 

I 'I- lint tllnl I ri on Ho nm Ininl iilll still 

r I to oil lln Hi r.MiiF r itl'in of I iiroiF nnn 
In III I (linl. ll ill inrlim Ills nml tint iiimll- 
f"! 1 iifoiF mv on Ho iiHo r biiml nin\ hr no 
|r ' iillllin to tall "rilii nml. r liirnl (jO\i rn* 
iiKiit'. Ill 111 Hi I III ri In Ho piil In litki' ‘i rilci 
tlii'l''r Ho m ri. tan of St it* As a roMilt 
of lb arnp'anri of Ho-, n romini mint Ions, 
lb- liollan 1 dm all. mill Snln Is djlnR out 
and I nil till' tridiial ri Hr. no nt of Its ralsllnf: 
no iiiIf tr Ho bl-ton of Ho Forilc. Mbkb lias 
bad a bi|. f but Urn r. r.ird iilll bi broupht to nn 
I rid Jill pn 0 nt orpiiihnllori n{ cdiirntloii 
III Hi*' pt.iilmasls InrKi Ij Hoi Mork of incinbora 
of till'' firili" , iilill. In Ibr Hplion of hlplirr 
I dm at Ion, It has tralmd iimii} iiirn of inoro 
tbaii ordin ir> iittiilnim nts 

Ho II II I'roilncial I/Imatlonnl Son Ices, 
iihlrli fmiLtlon nndi r proilndnl control ns the 
Mi|h rlnr I dm.itloiialFi rill I s, ba\c bconconstl 
tiiii'.) Ill iiio-l iiroiliii i “ 'J lo s( pcbi nil B anrj 
from prill Inn to proilnri , but It inny bn Rcnn- 
T ill> r. nmrl 1 d Hml, iilill. Ho rib oof paj nre not 
iiiilforiii Ho I (.iiinlst of too iiiiilii tlnsBCH — class 
I Into iibkli Hie i alotliiK Indian J ducatlonnl 
ss rains baai bun no rpi d for Ho. time bclnR, 
niiildiiFh If Mbkb iiiaj lie mild to rojiresont tbr 
old I’roalnilal Jolm allonal Si rake 

'Jbii lakHiiR Proalnclnl and Bubordinnto 
laiiicntlolml Si rakes In the jiroamccB liavo 
linn alfitUd, more In Bomo provlnees than 
otbern, ba llin clmiiRtB ailikh liaao taken place 
hince HUD Comimmal latcrcstB liaae Influenced 
ri eriillmenl, and In some placca they liavo 
Inlluetind jiromotloiiB nlBo, In a direction avblch 
ImH not nliiavH tended biainnlB Btraico content- 
mi nt lint thtBii rcsultB arc the natural conBe- 
qiii rici s of the devolution of control of education 
and pniicr of recruitment to provincial and 
local autliorltlcB and avill for some time continue 
lo affect the offlcloncy of tlic Education Depart- 
inintH In the proalncts, 
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Ediicahonal Expansion 


Statistical Progress 

The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous > oars ind servo to lllustr te 
the growth and expansion of education In India 

(a) Students. 


In Recognised Institutions 


In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised) 


Tear. 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1901-02 

3,493,326 

393,168 

3,880,493 

4,077,430 

444,470 

4,621,900 

1906-07 . 

4,164,832 

679,648 

4,744,480 

4,743,004 

045,028 

6,388,032 

1911-12 

6,263,066 

876,660 

6,128,726 

6,828,182 

052,639 

0,780,721 

1916 17 

6,060,840 

1,166,468 

7,207,308 

0,021,627 

1,230,419 

7,861,946 

1921-22 

6,401,434 

1,340,842 

7,742,275 

0,902,979 

1,418,422 

8,381,401 

1926-27 

8,777,739 

1,751,011 

10,629,350 

9,315,140 

1,842,356 

11,157,490 

1927-28 

9,260,200 

1,899,890 

11,100,166 

9,778,737 

1,900,446 

11,776,222 

1928-29 

9,51 6,109 

2,032,388 

11,547,497 

10,028,080 

2,137,753 

12,105,839 

1929-30 

9,743,749 

2,149,853 

11,898,002 

10,250,914 

2,258,212 

12,616,120 


ib) Expenditdee. 


Year 


1901 02 
1900-07 
1911-12 
1916-17 
1921-22 
1920-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 19 

1929- 30 


In 1929-30, the total expenditure on 
education In British India amounted to 
Rs 27,42,82,018 of which 48 3 per cent came 
from Government funds, 16 6 per cent from 
District Board and Mimlcipal funds, 22 0 per 
cent from fees and 14 2 per cent from all other 
sources 

Tlie average annual cost per scholar amounted 
to Rs 23-0-10 as follows to Go-vernment funds 
Rs 11-2-3, to local funds Rs 3-9-1, to fees 
Rs 6-1-4 and to other sources Rs 3-4-2 

Ihe following table provides an Interesting 


Total expenditure on 
education In British India 


Public Fijnds 

Total. 

Rs 

1,77,03,008 

i r,s 

4,01,21,402 

2,90,34,674 

6,69,03,673 

4,05,23,072 

7,85,92,006 

6,14,80,471 

J 11,28,83,008 

11,49,01,178 

18,37,62,909 

16,59,23,908 

24,58,47,672 

10,45,80,916 

1 25,82,78,819 

17,12,24.614 

' 27,07,32 263 

17,60,03,044 

27,42,82,018 


and valuable comment on the state of education 
In India in 1920-27 Although the statistical 
returns show more than 11 millions of pupils 
at school, it will bo seen that over 70 per cent 
of these are In the lower primary stage , and it 
mnv safely be deducted that over 80 per cent 
of those at school never become literate Of 
course, the total number of pupils at school Is 
not a safe criterion of the state of education, 
and a sounder standard of comparison would 
be that number multiplied by tlie average 
period spent at school 
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Tilt' (\i)' a pf Ins'l'ntlon" with the scholars In attendance at them are shown In the 

It’doMln' Lnllc — 

_ - - ^ ^ . 



1 

Xumber of Scholars 

Tvd ' ul In'tliiillm' 

19. -9 j 

19'*0 

j 1929 

1930 






I nhmlli' « 

10 

10 

8,078 

9,027 

Art' Collr^-, e 

24J 

241 

03,527 

70,487 

IVnfr'^Io nl ( oil gi >- 

71 

72 

17,052 

17,052 

HIch ‘v i 

1 2 S34 

2,944 

873,108 

022,880 

'li Idl'' 

’ 9,753 

10,208 

1 238,808 

1,32.3,328 

ITlman '^chonl* i 

201 CSS 

204,001 

9,013,591 

0,224,084 

'-poLkal ‘Jrbo-sl' 

9,190 

9,257 ! 

327,073 

331,144 

Tu'al of B' com! ed In-litutlon' j 

22.3 791 

1 220,832 1 

11,547,997 

11,898,002 

I nncognl fd In't Itutloti' 

! 1,222 1 

1 34,114 

1 018,342 

1 010,524 

Grand total of nil In'titutlou" 

t 2'.S,01C 

200,040 1 

1 12,105.839 

12,515,120 


Primarj Education — ^The pnmar\ schools the Introduction ot compulsion In any part 
arc malnh under the direction of the local . of Uie area under its control, it may then sub- 
boards and municipalities In 1911, the late mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
Mr G K Gokhalo pleaded In the Imperial clae cfTect to Its decision The scheme must 
Ijchlatlve Connell for a modlbcd system of | be wltliln the means of the local body to carry 
compubora primarv education, but Government ' out with reasonable financial assistance from 
was unable to accept the proposal mnlnlj for | Government Ordinarily the age limits of corn- 
financial reasons In recent jears, eight pro- j pulsion are from six to ten jears though provl- 
vlnclnl Icgblaturcs have passed Primary Fduca slon Is made for prolonging the period Pro- 
tlon Acts autliorlslng the Introduction of com- i vision is also made In all the Acts for the exemp- 
pulsory education by local option Bombav tion of particular classes and communities and 
led the way In tills matter bj a private Bill 'for special exemption from attendance In cases 
which was parsed Into law In Februarj 1918 of bodllj Infirmity ‘talking distance to a 
The other private Bills which followed were ' school Is gcncrallv defined as one mile from the 
tliose of Bihar and Orissa passed In February 'child’s home The employment of children, 
1919, of Bengal passed In May 1919 and of the who should be at school. Is strictly forbidden 
United Provinces, passed in June 1919 Of and a small fine Is Imposed for non-compliance 
tlie Government measures, the Punjab Act 1 with an attendance order The Acts generally 
was passed In April 1919, the Central Provinces provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Act In 'May 1920, the Jladras Act In December I Go^emmcnt, education where compulsory shall 
1920 and the Assam Act in 1925 The City • be free The Madras Elementary Education 
of Bomba> Primary Education Act of i Act of 1920 contained such pro'islon, but It 
1920 extends generally the provisions of Ihasrcccntlj been amended so a' to allow fees 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation i to be charged In schools under private manage- 
also enabling It to introduce free compulsory , ment situated in areas where education is 
education ward by ward Kot content with compulsor\, reserving however a number of free 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act ' places for power pupils In such schools in areas 
In 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary ' where there arc no free schools Such In brief 
education and to make better provision for the are the ordinary provisions of the various 
management and control of primary education | provincial Education Acts Local bodies have 
In the Bombav Presidency The Bombay and 1 not however shewn as yet any great alacrity 
the United Provinces Acts apply only to'inavalllngthemselvesoftheopportnnltyafford- 
munlclpalitles, the Bengal Primary Education Act led them by these Acts 

applies. In the first Instance, to municipalities, i Primary Education Committee — A Com 
but is capable of extension to rural areas mlttee was appointed In 1920 to enquire Into 
Bovs only are included within the scope of the i (i) The existing facilities for primarj educa- 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts. tIon for bojs and girls in the X W F P, 

while the Central Provinces Act Is capable of Ajmer Merwara and Dclbl 

extension to girls, and the remaining Act" are (n) the posslbilltv of expansion whether on 
applicable to both sexes The United Provinces voluntary or compnlsory basis with special 

legislature passed a second Primarj Education regard to the attitude and aptitude of the 

Act In 192C, cir , the United Provinces District' local population , and 
Boards Primary Education Act Tt allows i (m) the necessitv for jirovidlng special 
the District Boards to Introduce compulsion! facilities for the community, generally 

within their areas All the Acts are drafted ' known as “untouchables”, and to make 

on very similar lines If a local body at j recommendations 

a special meeting convened for the purpose j Tins committee reported in 1930 and the 
decides by a two-thirds majority In favour of ' Government ot India parsed their orders In 1931 
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UnixcrslUcs 

V.'i' »>' Hu firth thm I- Itn: Infotn Hu fnll.mme 

d^ff^ronr^l^iur'IUi^-- — \<'-mi'l th t. rn o-Ul JiiniUitmn of tin 


No 

Unltcrslty 


Dates of Acts 

1 

1 

CUerm 


1857, IWI. nni, old 
1921 

i 

IfADRiS 

* 

1S57, 1004, 1905 and 
1923 

3 

Boubat 

• 

IS »7, 1901, 1005 nnO 
102S 

4 

PCKJAB 


1SS2, 1904 A 1905 . 

5 

\LLAHABAD . . 

•• 

16S7, 1904, 1905 und 
1921 1 

G 

BEVSEES HlhDtJ 


Oct 1915 

7 

SlTEORE 


July 1910 

8 

PATVA 

• 

Sept 1917 and 1923 

9 

OSMVNTA 

1 

1*118 

10 

Dacca 


April 1920 .. 

11 

AUGAEH MCSLIII 


Sept 1920 

12 

RA\aoos 

1 

Oct 1920 and 1921 . 

13 

LtrcKSOtv 

1 

Nov 1920 

14 

Deehi 


March 1922 .. 

15 

NAGPrr 

, 1 

Jnne 1923 

16 

•VXDHR-V * 

• 

Jan 1926 

17 

■Agra 

• 

April 1927 

IS 

Arrs-AsrALAT 


January 1929 


TrrTUo^aJ Jnrlidlftion 


lU'n'-al and A»<ntn and ct'rtaln ndjaccct 
Indian ‘■tato'* 

rill' rr«'“ldontM’ of Madra* ixcludlnc cer- 
tain pa»t- of the Tclusu country and 
Cootk nnd Certain Indian States 
The Presidency of Bombay and certain 
Indian States (Uaroda, etc.) 

The Punjab, the >'orth-\Ncst Frontier 
Province, Baluchl-tan and adjacent 
Indian States (Kashmir, Patiala, etc ) 
Allahabad 

Benares District 
M'sore State 

Blluar f. Orissa and adjacent Indian 
States 
Hjdorabad 
'Badlus of 6 miles 
Radius of lO miles. 

Burma 

Local 

Delhi 

The Central Provinces and Berar. 

Parts of the Telegn Country of the Jladras 
Presidency 

United Provinces (cvcludlng the territorial 
Jurisdictions of Allahabad, Benares, 
Aligarh and Lucknow Universities), 
Rajputaua and Contra! India 
iRadlus of 10 miles 


Actually established after 1925-20 



f ’?JK < isillt 

1) <■ ■'r' > tii'f '1'' It! lii'lh, dill <i( 

{ nK V -11 (< (t) u r^lXTv-n l‘'>7 

'i;il I'-'-T (r I' rri^ I nl'r'- l.i( , nt lUnnl , 
’I"1r < 1 ''in*v mil All Ini nl vrtr mtilnl 

TIk"" rnr I ihrr'lMf ''d" ill ol dll' nniltnl 
It stir'- Hid r'-i''*'-! rl.rr Ip (if rdllfrc', 
f'l" ‘Ip “r'lrc •'•I r'll 111 iiilrf 1 iiillr ntnd 

still In—',,] t 'r'lirr III n Ir-lUl rol'tltlllrtl 
rr-lt 1 n>— 11 Mm, ulikli iV'criiilnnl flir 
I], ulli" — ■(, « (f,f uln 1 i^lm I rr (-rll-cil ilir 
rojp''' rl (‘ Ij rmil ct' 1 dir ('vstiilmtloiir 
aril' rti-Tli' 1 r, tilM fn*tii rt rfiitrol oirr fhr 
a**!! If] rllr, (• Tlir-r in<- tindiltit iindrr 
iViriiitcri lo lit ill dll' iiutnlicr rt In titiidnti* 
1(1 ini inli(Tl‘i,ili'Ifordilrti Jnrf, 
fj- , (fr *Ti piT (o J PI 7, dll- rmulnc clnmnil (or 


tirliffd'i v-ln- M i vi» me., not hi the rrea 
Uni o' r<-v tinhe- "lo buf In r’ihri.liig the 
•I'n n' t’lc ronvllf 'll cnllegr' and In liirmi 
lag t! eir nt nil-^r B' I'’17 Ibis Intlillon had 
I'-'Fl raffled r'l >n far fhit the roiiipo' it Inn of 
the orlclial fn (■ (inlv rr, ll U Flood np followp — 

1 nlveriiti 

College* ^ 

Seholar" 

Calct '1-, 

, 1 

1 JS.CIS 

r,oniba\ 

' 1 

1 fi.OQl 

'Indn* 

! 

10,210 

Punjab 

i '' 

0,53S 

AllahaKad 

I SI 

7,«07 


It hit! lirrome ol>vloii« tint (iirtlicr cxinnMon 
on the ranir llnr^ im no loitscr i>o«illi|c Mitlioiit 
1 K'rloti«lo‘’i ol cdlclcnci nnd the Goicrnmcnt of 
Indlnlnd reco?nl«cd In (lit'Ir rc'oludon of 1013 
die nceeolU of creatine nen local trnchinp 
nnd residential unlacr'ldc" In ndditlon (o the 
cxlMInp nfnilatliie iinlrcrf'lticf' Tlic dcaeiop 
ment of this policy' wn« nccclcmlcd h\ thn 
BtrenpU) of commiitinl fccllnp nnd the prouth of 
local nnd provincial patriotlnm, Icadinp to the 
crtablL'hmcnt of n nuinher of tcnclilnp nnlacr- 
nltlCF Tlic near tjpo of iinlacndtica iina since 
been flronpla ndaocated bj tlio Calcuttn Unlacr- 
sit> CommlFsIon aililch lias offered construrtian 
proposal na to tli' lines to be followed In under 
sitj reform 

The Universities of Calcuttn nnd the 
Punjab — llicto tavo Uniacrsltlcs nlonc 
still retain tlieir old form On the 
27Ui illarch 1021 nn nmcndlnp Act ains 
passed hj aalilcli die Goaemor Gcncml 
ceased to Itc tlio Ciinnccllor of tlio Calcutta 
Unlacrslt> nnd noav tlio licnd of tlio proalnclol 
povemment 1b the Ciinnccllor of cncli of the older 
unlacrultlcp llic Vice Clianccllor Is noinlnntctJ 
b} the Government concerned 3 ho cxccutlac 
b^y Ib tlio SjTidlcatc aalilcii Is non organised so 
nsto includcnlarpcr cducatlonul element Oacr 
this body Uic Vice Ciinnccllor presides, nil 
other memhers being elected by tJic Faculties, 
except the Director of Public Instruction aaho 
Is a mcnihcr ex-ojfficto Tho sccrctarlnl aaork Is 
under tlio direction of the Itoglstrar Tho 
legislatlae body Is tho Senate aahlcli consists of 
from 7C to 100 members, 80 percent of avliom nro 
nominated by the Chancellor, tho rest being 
elected by the Senate, or bv Its Faculties, or 
by the body of registered gradunfes Tho Senate i 


s 1)1 (lid 

In dia iilril Inin 1 anilllenjaThlrh nrc In mo’t rases 
lho«o of .arts, fi Irnrc, laaa, inedlclne, nnd cngl- 
n rrlnr Ihrre 1 « nn orb ninl fncnltj In the Pun- 
Jnb 1 iilatr Ita ninne Hherr nrc nlso Jlosnls of 
•'didl'-i, aalii) e diitleii nrc (o rccommnid text- 
l'cvil,‘- or hmKs aahlrh n prrneiil the stsiidsnl of 
hnoaalrdt e rrnulrrd In the asrioiis ( vnniliistlons 
llie nrvarr tiiilarr,lllr« dlffir ronsldcrnblj from 
the older iiiil'rr lllcs In contlltnllon 

Post fjrmltinlc aaork — tpirt from the 
peni-rnl dghtrnInK np of iinlacrsltj control 
oai r Its cnlliprs, tho chief (cntliro of 
nnlaerslt} diViloiimcnt since the passing 
of the Act of UKll tins been pnrtIcIpsUon 
ha the nnl'< rnldrs In post-prndunto ttnehlng 
nnd rcnearcli In Mndms n sninll number 
'of unlarrsita profc ^ors linac been nppointed , 
In the rtinjsh the t era lets of a certain number 
of li'mpornr) profea'ors from oacrscas haao 
, been cnpnpcd In Iloniliaa a certain number of 
I college profisKirs and others have clcllacrcd 
hetuns to iio't gmdunto students unticr the 
nnsplccs of tho Unlacrsltj But tho most 
notshlc ndsnnco hns been inndo In Calcuttn, 
'oaaliig to the eiicrga of the Into Sir Asutosh 
, 'lookcrjcc nnd to the Ilbcmlity of Sir Tamk 
I Nnth 1 ‘nllt nnd ol Sir Itnsh Bohsrl Ghosh In 
IPIO, n comniltfcc a\ns appointed to Inacstigntc 
tho matter In nccordnnec arlth Its report, non 
rtgulstloDs liaao been pissed by tlio Senate, 
avlicrclij nil post-gmduntc tcnching nnd research 
I In arts and science In Cnicutta Is now conducted 
|dlrecUa bj the Unhcrslla , though mnn> ot tho 
, college teachers haac been Inaltcd to take part 
In the avork Post-graduate councils In arts 
nnd science base nlso been constituted, avhlch 
comprise all the teachers engaged In tho work 
and a acrj small number of additional numbers 
appointed by llie Senate A Committee aaas 
'npjiointed b> the Senate of the (kilcutta tlnlacr- 
I Pita to consider a draft Bill for the reconstitution 
I and rcorganlFation of the Unlacrsitj butlthad 
not submitted Us final report nt tho close of the 
IjcnrlO^nSO Another Committee aahlch aaas 
nppointed to consider tho question of tho future 
lof the jiost-gmdiiatc department nnd connected 
I financial problems submitted Its report In 1030 

Tlio University of Madras — This Is one 
of tho older uniacrsltlcs It has recently been 
rcconstllulcd Tho reconstituted Unlacrslt> avhilc 
functioning ns teaching nnd residential 
Unlacrslty In po far ns tho city ot Madras Is 
concerned, continues to exercise Its Jurisdiction 
]oacr Its mofuBsll colleges avhlch rcmnln afU- 
llntcd tolt Ihondministration of tlio Unlacrslty 
Is In tho hands of a Senate avhlch has been 
BO constituted ns to Include both those who are 
educationists nnd those aaho are connected with 
tho actual business nnd commercial life A 
largo olcctlao olcmoDt hns been Introduced In 
Its composition Go'ernnicnt control over 
ithc details of administration has been dccontra- 
I Used aiio affairs of tho University are managed 
I by tJio Senate through a body called the 
Syndicate, avhlle tho Academic Council, another 
new body, has charge of tho academic matters 
Tlio nDlllntcd colleges have till recently been 
entrusted to the care of a new organisation 
called tho Council of Affiliated Colleges which 
has been abollflbcd by the Madras University 
Amendment Act of 1929 Tho Governor- 
General of India has been associated with the 
University as its Visitor with certain emergency 
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ftowcTh 1 Ilf l!o\friii'r nt Mndrti'; <oi\Iliuif~' 
t'l 111 u rintirfllor I lif ^ Iff I li'iiirrllor '"i i"' 

( Icrtfd ivlinii linir nfil' r 

The of Unnihnj — o'"' Art 

will pniifd l'\ tiir !■ liliIlM 1 i) 111! 11 I'f III 
Hnniln\ Vo iMmii ^ In In: > on ‘linl* tli 

liiihfr-'lt: of l.oml’i\ ■•(HI' 1>M in'd tli'' 1 nU r 
•■lU to i>ro\ idi t-O 'll' r 1 II HIM ^ for Id In r ■ dm > 
lion mill Inioiidilit I'O • ri Itnli I'l'ldn on I 
rr'i inli In nil Hr mill'*' of 1 iridn Iti'liilln 
tfrlinol(i„'\ , wlilli loirlnnln In i \ r V dn 
control n\ir tin li nldn i i\ n I" i oil 
nlllllitid to It from lliii to iltn lli • HI f 

lirorliloiii ol 111 ' \it U' loi\i'nlili 'I 1' 

lirlni l]il( lolli' loniiio lilonotth \nr|oi H >.li 
of IliL I nlM r-ltr iiiul to i Mini ’ iH l ■ Hid il 
jiirt of liio worl to n ii «1\ ion Mini' 1 I ■ K 
the Vend' nilr t mini 11 mIiHIi |i • oni|>" 1 in 
tin 1\ of ]► r-nni'' i onn 1 1' d dir i il> wVH i Ho » 
ilon I 111 \il il'ii prol'l ' iHii ii"' rnni ni 
'■iinll liiriiiflir mil' m luniii il Lniil o' 
111 1,17 niin to tlii 1 id\' f lt\ I H 1 

of llif n ill li !■' I" 1 n nl d from lo'i t" 1 'O 
inoinlH ri ((\iliiilliu donor' and iiomln i of 
donorK) of wlioni 0 > an i H 1 1 I iiictnl’- r' llih 
Act was rntoriiil In It'd'' 

The Unhcrsilj of Alinhniinil -ThH 1* 
nnotlicr old Unh'r'll' wldili In' iindinoiii 
rcorpnnlsntlon liiV'dlnn \iImt pa ■ I wit) 
a a lew to C'<tnHllvliliip n iiiiinrv, ti ulilii'. ninl 
rosldcntinl Unlacr'lla nt Allnhnlnd wlilH i imHl 
inp the Unlaeri-lta to rontlnnc to cm n I < due 
control over the qimllta nnd rhnrmtorof Ihr 
tonehinpphen In Itinninc H\ collcur'alUllnti d to 
the Unher'lta nt Mhlmlnd I lu \urilnUir 
fiitj Imsiiow rclleacdlt of It'^ nlldlntlnu film Hon 
The Cioacnior Ciciunl li 1 infor, nnd the Hoacr 
norof the United I’roa hires C/inticcffor '1 In Iter 
Chancellor Is n whole llnie oincer There Is n 
Court, nn Exicutire Council, nn Icailnnic ( ouricxl, 
n Committee of Iliference dcnllnp avltli ex[>eiidl 
turn otilj, ft Coioieif o/.ltxicinf'(f C'lifHp r <( r 

The UnUcrslty innlntalns n pood n initatlon 
for research work carried out Ha stalf and 
students 

The Mysore University was constituted 
under Repulatlon V of It'lO, for tlio better 
encourapoment nnd organisation of education 
in the State Uls Ulphncss the Jlaharaja Is 
the Ohancellor The University Is verv simi- 
lar in its constitution to the older Indian uni 
versltles, havlnp a Senate of not less than lift} 
nnd not more than sixty members , but, unlike 
the older universities, It gives seats on the 
Senate to the university professors ei-odlcw 
It departs from existing practice by ccntmllslnp 
unlversltv Instruction in Jlysoro and Bangalore, 
and b} conducting the work of the first year of 
the old college course in a few specially select 
cd high schools This Unlvorslt.} has been rc- 
cognle^ by the Government of India as a 
University incorporated by law for tlic time 
being in force, that is to say Its examinations 
and degrees have been accorded the status of the 
corresponding examinations nnd degrees of a 
U^vcrelty incorporated by law in British India 

The Patna University — Much thought has 
also been given to the evolution of a now 
type of university which will run abreast of 
the old Patna University, which was con- 
stituted In 11)17, is In most of its features 
a university of the nld typo, but certain 


Inn iti )fn hssi' tn-.’d mule I Iw I'lnnrellor, 
whiU He iti.v rneif of the proithire. ms} 
MUM 1 an} t roe (Hih of th' UnlV'Tslt} wHIrh 
I« ii'if In r mf irmVv wlMi Hm Art and the 
Itr ilUlim In Itie'^. nsH Hi' appIlraHon nl 
Hi o' ethe prlnelple liK le en rH nded, H'l 
liieres hr Hitti the proi-'rilon of Hr rlerfnl 
Vrlli'i mil Hr ril, ori 1 of el eHir lio-H i 
sn'l Hi '■e nin Irielml < fi pr nfaflMS of ttr 
t- rrlilii,- atr'T afi'l of tlr rradnat. I sehefi of 
rr.'i nl '1 cell 1 )ti Iiirtlrr all eolle^^n nr 
n iiaiiit'if} f I 'r nfaM in on Hr Ui nste In 
Hi p ' iin ot Hi ir prlnelpsH Tlr nillnt> 
h rh iilHniM a'lHi.'V, in nevl mle nntten, 
Mil'iiet to Hr p'iv\l ) Hi\l mi; six "f IH' m'-m 
I. tt H•l^. Hi p I've' t.i T' ' r s leh iintleri to 
Hr n\t' fw r> vl T h ' f’lnneellnr 
h appdntr 1 l>; tlr I X si iiovirnnrnt In 
mbllHm t.) oHrr duH ' H lni tt ' power to 
In '.I ■ t all r.ille ■ 1 nt Hi Hnlv riV rir col 
1 m'ilUted t.i th 1 nU rdf, nrr nf two kind: 
r..tle,.ii)f Hr UnUinh) win Inilldlngs are 
"Itinfi '1 ilHdiia Sleep' 1 ari s. and rxf''rml 

roll 1 . 1 Ir'e 1. illdln„i are sViislid In on"ot 

tlr four foil I “In foiTin Miitulfarpur Bh'Xgnl 
(I tf < MtMrV. rvnij Wrx'^'^rlti'A, h Ilil^ dl^f In* Miin, 
h , f - 1 I' n ' I'd' * of til 1 nUir’iltr 
Mil * I '• rn il I oil I I' n > ■" i- r rotid. i nd 

n . ri .Mi'l H, 1 r,l i.o\ rnm. nt hsxc 

II r till 1 111’ r < Hi' ' d o 1 I II In til 1 ■ •\t I e,;!* 

tu< I '1111 ' 11 t I d > (M 1} 1 pli It Til s\ndli ue 
In H n ri "III 'Itiiti il mi 1 ina eoii'NM of Hr 

till I Inm II ir Hi Hlf'i'orof I’liHlli Innruc- 
t liiii iilm ti u li r 1 mi'l »e\, ii non ti m In r-i 

The Osmnnin UnUersll}. 

THeO-mmilii UiiHrrdt) was eital'IMicd iiniier 
a (linrter pmniiilratcel wlHi a ® n, 7 :,i 

I xsltcl IlUhir'i the Mram. listed the --n i 
S. ptomliir It'l*^ The fiindninonUl Vrincipie 
unilerhliig the working of the Uni'crsll} i 
Hint Ilnlii forms Hr moJlum of 
, nUlinii„li a I nowli'lpi) of 1 ii',.ll-li as ^ 1®’’^', } JL 
Is coinpiil'on In the esse of all students 
Is II Btiremi of iranshtlon attncliLd to i 
Uii|\rrdl\ wlilih prodiiers text books rcf]Uirw 
.for college rlfi'scs The 
liniNcr ItN consl'ts of a Council, a =cn i ■ 
' a Sriidicnte, 1 ncultics nnd Bonrils of Stnaws 
llierc Is a iTnnrcllor nnd a ' Ic'^^banrcllo i 
boili fj" ojjicw olilcers The exccutl'C R® 
meiit of the Unl\crslt> Including pencml upc 
V Islon nnd control oxer collcpcs Is 'Rsted in 
Council whirl! Is tholilphcstnuthorltx and wniai 
performs the function assigned ^ The 

In the CISC of British Indian ” „_ 5 fi 

Unlxcr-lt\ possesses at present onl} o”®, , 
tuent colli pc, pir ,thc Osmnnla Urilvorslt 
lope, which wnsoiionedin 1910 
Uiilxcrsltx has been recognised by ^bo Go c 
mont of India ns a Unlxcrsltx 
lnx\ for the time being In force, that j 

Its examination nnd degrees hnxo been nMoroe 

the status of the corrssnon ding examination 

and degrees of n University established h} 

In Brltlsli India 

Tho Hindu University .Benares — "^b® 
tion of tho Hindu University, Bonn^^ 
forms a landmark In the lilstory •^,,^bo . 

university system The unlxurslty 
designed to moot tho pee^s of one T 
nlonc, but to draw students from all p 
India 
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U I fA [VI ^ 1 rntltrh nt Hindu 

I’lfifixrj -r i>,rnMr''f)nr, fnl ilin orrnnl n 
tir I r! lii‘' •' -1 In I! I iihfr It' nnd llir 
r ,'lr f' til'- fn ir ('''nd' nnd tlio ("titnlin 
Inn -id (M '■Itlirr f'*ltidrnl nnd thn rnnfrr 
mr( t of o“ll! nr\ - id lii.rnnr' do t''o« Hn 

in ’’r- ] irn r ( nnijnlt* ' lilrli In* r r'jith 
!>.■. 1 c I (/,] |i\ rii iiii ndinrtil of tli \rt 
i n fo .rfillol Vill.nil rlin'i Hiiiro'nl no 
■ xi>- dl‘ ri o !i ' tl in tint I rn'Id'd for In Hi' 
r dc I fl nlll o 1 '-itr d li\ Hi I nUr t'-U 

The Lnl'ernll' of D ren — V. iHi Hu 
tno-lllimtin I fit tin I’nrlltlon of I’cn.nl 
In I'lll Hnrr.n ron*"! to ho Hu nj llnl o 
the F pnnt/ titnvlnoi of In tern I’oncnl nnd 
nm «!io*lh nft'nnrd* Hi GoV' miiiont 
of Indln (lo-Id'd to < tnidl li n miiImt-II' of 
Dneen nnd Hie fio'' ninu'nlof It- lu il niimliitrl 
n comnilll'e to frniiir n frlio nr for the nrir 
Hnhcrlt' The ronifiiittrc nno lintnut'd 
tint the t nhrr It' •■Iioiild lu of the trnrliint 
nnd rr IdrnI Ini nnd not of the fedf nl t'T'*', nnd 
Hint It ‘hotild hr n hrlf-contnliud ort-nnl ni 
anconncctcd nvilh 3n\ collrsr* ont'-hlcthc limit- 
of the cit} of Dnten Jlir rornnilttco whlrh 
nras pre-Idefl oner h> the Into 'Mr Tl (iftfr 
■'TnrtlF Sir Pobert) \nthnn prr'rntrd It* rci>orl 
later In the near The report I* of (trrnt n due 
nnd In It certain new prlnrlple* nrc cnnncintrd 
Great emidin*lF wn* nttnrjied to Iih'rlrnl train 
Inc nnd ednrntlon nnd nl^o to the tutorial tnid 
nner of the “tiidcnt' 'Jlic Unl'cr-‘it} " i* to hr 
'em InrccI' n State In'-tltiitlon, nnd pnrtlcnlh 
all lU Unclicn nnd tho e of It* colle^cn werr 
to ht Government S'r'antn Thonph the col 
Iceci were to be separate unit*, each with it' 
fcpnratc etafl nnd biilldlnc*, the> were to b( 
linked topcHier and with the UnincrslU bv i 
clone form of co operation The executive 
Podv, to be called the Council, was tohaac aery 
con”idcmbIe powers, siil Ject to the sanction 
of Government The Council, v hich was to be 
n larcc nnd rcprcFcntatlao bodj was to be the 
Icclslatlve nuthorltj, subject to the control of 
Government, nnd In other respects an advisory 
aiithorifv The total cost of the full schema was 
estimated nt B3 lakhs, but deducting certain 
snms which were nnallable from other sources 
the net cost was put down to ncarlv 40 lakhs, 
cvclnshe of recurring charges These wore 
expected to Involve n net total of about OJ 
lakhs annually Before the Bchemo thus ela I 
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n ) 

I ri I (whhh had ricihi'l Hie ‘^imtarj of 
"till's eanrllnnt roiild be taken In band, the 
wsr broke nut Tlie Arf mn«f Itiitliig the Uni 
srr« Is was pas*, d In April 1020 and Mr L 
m-w air) P t llnrfo", oti wo« apjiolnted 
'll" ilr«l t lee riian. ellor The \rl Ins »lnrt 
1 rrn amen h flln onh r to iiiakf Hie Lxirnll'e 
( III il Hii ihl f iiiHi'iril) of the tjiilyrrslty 

Tlir Alli'nrli Muslim University — 

I It Was Hie aim of '-Ir S\cd Ahmed Klian 
viar n„o to idan (he lumllLs of a llheml cdu- 
riHon iiiHdn the ri ach of the Vruhatnmndnn 
eommiinlt' an I In ls75 a fcIiooI was opened 
whlrii Hin ' Mars I ib r was converted Into the 
'Iiilnmni wlan Vnulo Hriental College, Allgnrli 
TIic iiiovrmini In favour of transforming this 
riillr,.( Into a tear hliigand rc'idcntinl iinlv ersity 
‘Inrtrd, a- ( irlv as tiic cnil of the last century 
In toil, during tin visit of Ills AInJosty the 
ntn» 1 mperor to Inilla, ]I|i Highness the Agn 
Khan made an apjical which resulted In tho 
rollirtloii of farce subscriptions A draft 
eon-tltullon was ilrawn up nnd n consnltn- 
tlvc conimlltcc wa« formed But tho draft 
I onstlliit Ion was not njiprovcd by the 
F- cr. tarv of silatt nnd on tho question 

vf the right of ainllaflng colleges outside All 
carh In particular, there was a sharp dificrcnco 
of ojilnlon fiovirnment laid down, ns In tho 
ea'e of Hie Hindu tmlvcrsity, that the nnlvcr- 
’Itv should not have the power of ntllllatlng 
Ho'Icm Institutions In other parts of India 

On Octoher I'ith, lOlB, a meeting ofthoMos- 
lem Unlvcrsltv \jsorIatlon was hold nt Ali- 
garh, under the firrsldcncv of tho Paja (now 
Af ilianja) of Mahmuilnhnd, when it was 
propo'cd that the meeting recommends to the 
Moslem Unlvinlty I oundntlon Committee the 
aeciptanci of the Afoslcm University on the 
Ilm s of Hie Hindu University It was evident 
at Hie meeting Hint a largo number of Indian 
'loslems wi re not prepared to accent a consti- 
tution for tliclr university similar to that of 
Hio Hindu University 

In tpril IDl", nta meeting of the Founda 
(Ion Committee Hie following resolution was 
paased — 

■' Tint this meeting of Hie Alosicm Unlvcrsltv 
loiindatlon Committco licrcby resolves with 
rcfereiico lo the letter of tho Oovomment of 
Indln, ] diicatlon Department, dated Delhi, 
17th Fehriiarv 1017, D 0 Ho 00, that tho 
Committee Is prepared to accept the best Unl- 
versitv on the lines of tho Hindu University 
It further authorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee appointed at Its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
■Nfoslcm University Association as Its ex-officio 
members, to take necessary steps In consulta- 
tion with tho Hon the rducntlnn Member for 
the Introduction of the Sfoslera University Bill 
In the Imperial Legislative Connell " 

The bill referred to above was nltlmatelv 
Introduced info the CouncU and was passed In 
September 1020 The Act came Into force on 
December Ist, 1920 

Tlio Univerfltv has lately been overhauled in 
nccordnnce with the recommendations of the 
llahlmtoola Enquiry Committee 
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The Unlvcrsllj of Unni^nnu - I’lnn^ for • , 
nn\\cr«>t> In llunnn hnil t'ron itni^rr roni\t1rr | 
ftllon lor Bomn jpntp After hlxtitrUftl In Itnnnn) 
the then l,l^llltlmnl-fl()^prnor Hlr llnrronrt 1 
IhiUrr UioiiKht tlint, on prnrrnl ^ rniiml* nmi , 
W Itli Poniorcfoti'lirr to llir nmli of the i>ro\ Inrr, 
the Uftiipoon flnl\rr'll> inUhl ii rfnilj he of n | 
more pmrtlcnl t\j)r llwn nn> >rl nttmiptril In i 
India >\llli rnur<r'' In nr(« and rrlrnr* . V’ln 
and npid'rd, terlinnlop>, nirdlpltu', rn/lnr. t 
Inp, nRrlcnUnrc, law, lorp'lrj , \i l<-rlmr> , prlnirr 
and tralnlnR, coninwrco and arrldlertnrr It 


mlRht ppriiani comhinr with \inl\ini|U lintnir 
lion practical fitndlc' at the Ohirf ('onrt, the 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals; and aho 
at tho ■Museum which the local <lo\Tmin<-nl 
was committed to hulld ns soon as funds rrrr 
aa’allable It Is possible In Itnrma to a creatrr 
cifent than In an> of the older and 'nori i 


advanced nrovlnces In India to ronrentrate Ihr 
Intellectual enetvies of the provinre tn ons 
Immediate nekhhonrhood and to deViloj> a 
really man> -shied nnl\ emit) An Act to rsialr 
lUh a teacliliiR and residential eollcpo at Itancoon 
was passed on tho 2tth Ortol>er 1020 Tin 
Act howcNcr did not find fasonr svlth a eertlon 
of Purmesc and was con*eqtientl\ anti tides] tii 
1023 Tlic nmondlnp Art Introdnenl pnalrr 
popnlarnnd representative elements In the rorr 


tuition of the Cotmcll and Inv estesl the ri formes! 
Council with (treater discretionary power* In 
tnattcra allcctlnR ptibllc hitcrcst, such as the 
question of admltthiR nfllllatlon of n>ofiist,t 
colleges or of ndmlltinR more coUcrcs to the 
BtotuB of conslllticiit collcRcs In short, It 
rendcresi the University more sidled to the 
nMds and nsplrallons of tho province Tla 
University authorities are tho Chancellor, ^ Ice 
Ohancellor. the Council (with an cxccntUi 
committee) and tho Senate Tbe CountlHs tlu 
supremo administrative body while the Senate 
Is an acndomlo body with entire control of 
Btudlce, examination and dLscIiiIlne The 
Oovomor-Qencml, ns Visitor, has tbn riebt to 
canso Inspection to be made The University 
is building up an Impressive record of ro'oanh 
wort 


Tho Lucknow University — Tho foundn 
tion of this Unlvorsltv may primarily bo ascribed 
to tho patriotism of tlic people of Oudh It Is 
a unitary teaching and residential Universitv 
incorporated by an Act passed In 1920 Ihc 
University authorities arc (1) Uio Court, with 
powers of making statutes, (2) tho Executive 
Council, which administers tho property of the 
University and appoints examiners, (3) Uie 
Academic Council, which controls the tcaclilng 
and advises Oio Executive Council on all nende i 
mlc matters, (4) n Committee of Ilcforcncc 


(a Sub-Commlttco of tlio Court) deals with 
Items of now expenditure only The Governor 
General, ns Visitor, has tho same power ns In the 
case of the Eangoon University and oUicrncw, 


or reo^anised, nnlvarsltlcs The chief nerd 
of the tfnlvcrsltv Is a Maternity Hospital for 


the Medical College Students have now to go 
to Madras for practical training In gyntccology 


The Delhi University — The Delhi Unl- 


vorsto was created by an Act passed In 1922 
Tho University depends for its existence mainly 
on tho generosity of the Government of India 
who occupy the position of a local Govern- , 


inrnt In n Inlhiii (o U It h a unitary tc-rhlnc 
mill ri'dd'iitlnl Unlvrr'tty, dril nrd on the 
iinidi'l p < nnimriulrd by tlin Cvlnitta Unlvcr-lty 
( oiniiil lor Ibc Dvrra llrdvrrAlty , po-ivcvi 
lug at pp -rut tbric roti'tllll''lit rnlli'/rs '1 hr 
\rt pfov Id* ’ for two Tfipnii-i —a prov Inrhl and 
a !•> fiinm i I onr tlnih r tbp jifov bloinl pi bcnif, 
wlibli I*! In tor*' at (ti ipiit tlic ron tltiiant 
roll*-' 1 r* in >ln w itb Ibi-lr bo- li K rtr In tlidr 
r\l iiiu biilMIni * 'Ibry al'o rrtnln Inlrrnip 
•llvtrrli 111 lint tlirrc bavc b-v-n ln<tlliltf'd, 
far a« (■•r vlbknnd dnlrablr, romtnnn rluvn 
foraradinti't* vrblng '1 he tnatrlruhtlnn c xnm 
Inallnn of an Indian bnlvrrillv ,or an equivalent 
etvinlnatlon, Is tbe ndinlifllon teit to tbc Uni 
verdty eour'^ea Tbe (■ermvnent srheme eon 
templates tiiai tbe etlitlnr enlleRea In Delhi 
(Tty vvnid'l beeome Intrrnirdlite Institutions 
and that degree cln-'e^ would lie ennduet**! In 
n* vr bulMlngv to be built In Imperial Jl* Ihl 
There would be hvID niid bfnteh vrhcr'S'udents 
would receive tutorial lu'tnietlou The Intel- 
mediate I tamlnnllnn of an Indian I nlverdty 
or an equivalent examlnnllnn, would become 
tbe admlnlon teit to tbe Unlver'»lly The 
flov ernnr-General Is tbe ex o/Tieio Chancellor 
llierc Is a Dro-fTianrellor, a \ Ice fliancellor 
and a I’erior Ihe principal Rovemlnc bwllcs 
nf the Unlveplly are a ( ourt, an I.xccutlvo 
fonnell and an Veadeinle ronnell A scheme 
for the ri orvanl'otlon nf Ib* bnlver''lty D at 
pie I nt unil'ftli* I i*n*ld' ration of tb* Govern 
111* 111 of Imll V 


The Nndpur University — This Uni 
vernlly wa* ervated by nn Act passed In 10.3 
Its ronstltutloii follow-* tho rcconinienrintions 
of the Calcutta Unlverdt) Comral slon and 
the jirovDIoiis In other University Acts In so 
far ns they are applicable to local conditions 
in particular the rv'coiiimcndatlons of tbe Oil 
tulUv Unlvcr*ll> Coiniiil <lon have been nd^ted 
In the matter of tlic npfiolntmcnt of the Chan- 
ctllor mill the Vice Lhanccllor nnd of their 
powers and duties, the composition and fun^ 
tlons of tlic Court, tho Executive nnd Academic 
Councils, and Uio relations of tho Universitv 
witli Government The Unlvcmltv Act pnr 
V Ides In the On-tlnrlnnce for a Universitv of an 
examining nnd afnilallnR tyTV In which tne 
existence of tlic collcpcsls preserved ns the una 
of Instruction both In tlic University centre m 
A'ngpur nnd In otlicr places which nonmin 
eollcRCs admitted to the priv llocos of the Uni 
vccvslty The Act is so framed as to permit 
of a gradual development of tbe University into 
a managing and teaching body which may 
supplement, or entirely replace collegiate oy 
Universitv Instruction cither hv taking over 
tho management of existing colleges or bv Insti 
tilting and maintaining Its own colleges 


Andhra Universitv — In .Innuary I®". 

tbe Governor General accorded his ns^nt to 

nn Act, passed bv the Madras Legislative (Muna . 
Incorporating a new IJnlverslty in the 
rresldoncy The new University Is Mljed 
the Andhra University and Is of nn nffl l^Ing 
tyqie nnd all colleges located la the n„i 

try, whether first or second ' 

or technical, have become affiliated colleges 
The University endeavours to develop smen 

tlflc and technical education vrftt spedal 
reference to the industries of the Te gu 
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K'_~' 11 1» \ fit"!' Tl'illit lii^ 1 nlMr'lt\ nn<l 

1 1> p-l* \r 1 \IIil itail 1 If] r*'ll\ of lt« r\t/-r 
nil •!!'' I’' tr*n‘omI ]iirl"llr((oii riiilinnr« 

t) >■ 1 '•I'rl l’ro\ini-f' (<-Trlii''Iiie tl)'' I'rritorlnl 
lim'’' o' til'- \1 ^ll•'t 1 1 Hymn's Hln<lii, \I1 

carli 'luMIn ml I 'fl notr 1 iil\rp-ll'nv), Jtnj 

fi-lmi m 1 Cr itnl III Ht 

The Annnmnlnl UnUrr^llj.Chldnmhnrnm 
Mnriras Prr<ildcncy — Tlil* I* n ('■mhlns nnl 
r-‘I'I'-nMiI Inh^rli Inrorpontod lij nn \rt 
of tlio 1/rl‘hMiT Coiinrll of 111'' Nfidrvs l’ro«l 
iPri’n f'fi'In* \<'t No I of IP^'i) It oirr>« lt« 
fo’indillon Ur?''!' to th'' C''n'-ro«It> of ‘■Ir 
tnnomihl I’h'-ithar ^Iioh-vi li.m(l''d omr totli<' 
t.nhTnlt\ coriiln lii'tltiitloni c'til)ll«lird nnd 
imintiln"! lij li!m nt nnd n'''ir (liliinmlimm 
«ltli nil 111'- iirni''rtl‘'' nttnrlied Ui<'reto nnd Ins 
al‘o cl'fn n sum of Us ‘iO Inlln lomnls llio 
rn-nllon of nn rndo«'mr'nt fund Tlic nim of tlic 
LnlM.rfils h to cnooiirne'' Iilslicr odumflon, 
nn 1 rt-'oirrli In tlio Tnmll districts of the Afnilns 
l*rr<-id<’nc> Tin Admini'tratlon of tin Imlsn-r 
fits I- 1/1 the hinds of n Nj/idicnio, n ''ojni/., 
a 'Mnnn'i ( omniitfeo and nn And' mic Council 
Th' Act prosidfs for n conilniloiis connection 
villi III' hiilscrsitj of ‘•ir Annnmnhl (1i'ttl>nr 
and his puccc"or, ns tlie houndcr of tlic Unl\-cr 
fitj, vilh cirlnln posrers and prisllcjcs The 
Oosemor Gcncrnl is the Al^itor of tlic Ifnhir 
Flty Tlie Oosernor of iort St Gcorcc Is the 
niancfllor of tlic Cnlsersltj and tlic Mcc 
Qianrcllor Is appointed hj the ClianccUor from 
a panel of three persons recommended by the 
Foun'Ier 

Intcr-Unlvcrsltj llonrd — The Idea put for- 
srard h> the In'Ilnn TJnUersitIcs Conference In 
Mn\ 11124 for the constitution of a ccntml ngenej 
In fndin t'xik pnrtlcnl shafie nnd an Inter Uni 
\rrslt> Hoard came Into helm; iliirini; 1025 
Iwehe out of llflecn nnhersities Joined the 
I'mrd Its functions arc — 

(a) to act as an Inter unlecralt> orpanLsallon 
and a bureau of information , 

(</) to facilitate the exchange of professors , 

(c) to servo as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work , 


n’nihrff 


(if) to a'sl't Indian tinlvcr«lllc’ In obtaining 
rccognltl'in for their dettrccs, diplomas and 
cximlnitlnn' In other countries , 

(') to appoint or recommend, where need 
•irv, a common repre-entalU o nr rcprc«enta- 
Mvea of India nt Imperial or International con- 
fcrcncd on higher cilucatlon , 

(f) to net as an appointments hurcan for 
Indian tml\rr<ltlcs , 

fe) to fulfil such other duties ns mav ho 
A' Igned In it from time to time by the Indian 
I nUcrdtlei 

1 ach memlier University has to make a fixed 
annual contrihutlon lowards the expenses of 
the Toanl 

Tlie meetings of the Board arc held vcarlj 
The Boanl consists of one rcprcsentatlvo of 
each of flic member Universities nnd one 
representative ol the Oovemment of India 

nic Itianl has not vet had much Influence 
on 1 nlvcr-llv pollcj In India hut It lia» done 
a mil Id' rahlc amount of ii'-cfiil work In collect- 
ing Infiinnatlon nnil In stimulating thought 
c tarling rtirrint Universitv problems It 
al o pul certain unlvarsitlrs Info touch vlth 
'll llngiil'hcd teachers from abroad who were 
avaltal'le for lecturing nt Unlvcrsltj centres 
au'I arrang'd for two secflonni conferences — 
the one of repri sentnllves of the five unlvorsl- 
tie* In the United Province* nnd the other of 
representntlvi « of the Ivo universities In Bengal 
In addition to the Hand book of Indian Unl- 
versltl'*, the Board has Issued a pamphlet 
entitled '• laellltles for Orhntnl Studies nnd 
Itfcarcli nt Indian UnlvTr“ltles " 

Education of Indian Women nnd Girls— 
There Is still a Iccwnj to be made good All 
the Influences whlcb operate against the spread 
of education amongst the hojs are reinforced 
In (he case of svomcn by the purdah system nnd 
the custom of carl> marriage 

Arts colleges, incillcal collcgeji, nnd the like 
admit students of both sexes, nnd a few girls 
attend llicni I ho rgid> Ilnrdingo Alcdlcal 
(.ollcgc for Women nt Delhi gives a full medical 
course for iiicllcal students Tlic Shrceraatl 
Nathlbnl Uamodlicr Thacl crscy Indian Women’s 
Unlvcrslt> was started some ton years ago 
by Professor Korve It Is a private Institution 
aud Is doing good pioneer work 

Tlic All India Momen s Conference on Educa- 
I ional Hr form, v hlch holds Its meetings annually 
nnd has constituent conferences established 
nil over the countrj. Is also doing much useful 
work IlirentI}, on All India Women’s Ednea 
lion I iind As“orlatlon has been established 
III connei-tlon vith this Confirence This 
assoei itloM ajipointed In 1010 nspeclal committee 
to » niiuiri into the feasibllltv of establishing 
a ceiitrd Ti ach' rs’ Traluliig Colli ge of a special- 
ised Jlomo Sell nee clinrarter Tills commltte-o 
reported nt the end of the v ear recommending 
the cBtnhlisliment of such a college “ on 
ab-olutclv new lines which would sjntheslse 
the work of existing provinckal colleges by 
psychological rcsearcli’’ and the Governing 
Bod> of the Association supported the proposal 
at the Annual General Sleeting of the Association 
which has adopted It 
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Education In the Arm> —The Anna In 
India undertake^ tlic rcsiKiiiMhlUta of the nhin 
tion of certain sccMona of the coiniinmtta in 
nctlaitlea a re directed into anrioti'; clnnnelt nlUi 
certain dcniiltcohji CIS wliltliinna lie«miinnrJa 
cd as loIlowB — 

(t) The education of the soldier, ISritUh and 
Indian, in order to — 

(fl) develop ills tralnlnp fncultlc«, 

(I/)Improao Iilin ns a subject for inilltara 
tralnlnp and ns a citizen of tlic Liiiidrc. 

(c) enhance tlic prospects of rcmuncrallai 
cniplo>nicnt on lih return to ilall life 

(it) The fuinimciit of the obllpntlons of tlic 
State to the children of Eohllcrs. sen Inp and rx- 
seraico (British and Indian) 

(ui) The provision, ns (nr ns possible, of 
training for tlic children of soldiers, vvlio have 
died in the service of tliclr countn 

(tp) The creation of a bodv of Indian gentle j 
men educated nccordlup to i^npllsli public sUiool 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the llojal Mllltarv 
CioIIegc, Sandhurst 

The Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehrn Dun — A BovnI 
Military Collopc has been established at Dclira 
Dun The aim of this Inslltutlon is to provide 
education on tlio lines of an Enplish ])nbllc 
school for tlic sons of Indian pcntlemcn ^tb 
civil and military, up to tlic standard required 
for the passing of the entrance es:nmlnntloii of 
the Roval Military College, Sandhurst 

Chiefs’ Colleges — -For the education of 
the sons and relatives of tlio Chiefs and I’rlnces 
of India, whose families rule over one third of 


th'" Indian rMitlnnit, five I hlefv’ Colleges arc 
111 ilnial ird, n.* — 

(•> ilnjo I ollep", \Jm"r, for Rajputaua 
( hirf , 

(d) J)alv (oilrr.r, Indore, lor Central India 
tlll'fS, 

, (»ii) Allrhl on Collrge, Lahore, for Punjab 

I Cidifr 

1 (ir) llajl iimar Collepr, Itajkolc, for Kathla 
war Cldefs , and 

(r) llnjkiiiinr Colli pe. Itajjmr, for Ceiitnl 
I’rovlnc' land Bihar and Ori<=a Clilefs 

In point of luilldlngn, stalfs and orpanKstlon 
these Institutions approach 1 npllsli Public 
Schools Students arc prepared for a diploma 
cwinlnnllon eonduetwl bv Uio Government of 
India 'Jho diploma is regarded ns equivalent 
to the matriculation ccrtlilcntc of an Indian 
UnUersItv A further course of Unlvcislt' 
stnndnni called the lllplicr Diploma Is conducted 
at the Mnvo Collepo 'Jhe examination (or till' 
Dildonia Is also lield bj tlio Government of 
India Its standard is ronphlv equivalent tu 
tImtoftlicB V diploma of an Indian Universit' 
Indigenous Educntlon — Of the 1 2,515, l-’C 
otholnrs boinp educated In India 010,624 are 
classed as nttcndlnp ‘private’ or ' im recog 
nised ’ Institutions Some of the^c Institutions 
arc of Importance The Gurukuln near Har 
dwar cjtd Sir IlabIndrnNnth Tnporc’s school at 
Dolpur have attained some fame, Mr Gandhi’s 
school at Alimednbnd has aUrncl-cd aftentlon 
and tlio numerous monastcrvscliools of Burma 
are well-known Connected with every big 
Mosque In northern India tlicro fs some cduca 
tlonal organisation and the schools atfaclied 
to the Fatelipurl and Golden Mosques at Dellil 
and the Dar ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted 
fhese institutions generally liaveorellglouKor 
* naOonal ’ atmospliere and are possibly destined 
to pinv nnituporlnnt pnrtln tlie future of India 
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and A 111 I 71 , ] np I n'rards degrees In 
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Education 


2. Bomba' T c a c bin? 1857 \ , Se , L , 4 621 C3 12,007 1,140 The TJnlvcrs/t' raa 
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• Ab>jrctmtton 3 — A ^.drfjf, Ap <=Aqncitllurf , Com •^Commerce Fd ^Education (TcacTi- 
ftip), Eng ^Eii'^inr/'nnj 1 ^Fore’ir!/ , 1 A =Fmc Arts L c^LaiB, 31 =Medicxne , O ^Oriental 
Lfirninij , Sc = ^cienire Tecli =2cc/i;!Ofoj7// Tli ^Th'dtooy 

A B — Tlie tirm “Afhliatrd Colleges in coIe t, and S of the table means all colleges afliljated 
to, atEOcIated "ith, orrccognlsed bj, a Unlaerult} 
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Thero arc no Fncul 
tIc', but there are 
Departments « 
Studios In a’arlou 
subjects I'*Edre' 
for tho IntormcKli 
ate Collepo of tnf 
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shoMii under* Ap 
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* Abbrevinlmts • — A — Arts ^AgrtctiUtnc Com — Cowmen c , =E<itication Tcoebing) 

CiOg ’^Engineering E ^Forcslri, , F A —Fine Arts h—Laio, 31 =37e(hciMe, 0 — Orif' 
Learning , So —Science, Tech z=Tccbnologii , Xli ^Thtologi/ 

t Situated In an Indian State and outside British India, 

B — Tlie term “ Alllllatcd Colleges ” In cols 0 and 8 of the table means all colleges alllllato 
to, associated with, or recognized by, a Unhersltj 
A detailed account of the old and now Universities Is given In tho preceding paragraplis 
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Unltcrslty 

Type 

s 

a 

fl 

"3 
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O 

Faculties * 

In Universitj 
partments 

o 

S 

S 93 

■<& 

o 

H-l 

9 -bJ 
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c 

HH 

In AflUlntcd 
leges 

No of Sti 
gradunted 
Science 

E> MAAKS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

Eangoon 

Teaching 

and 

Rf siden 
tlal 

1920 

A, Sc, Jt 
Eng , F , 
Ed 

134 

12 

1,833 

: lOG 

129 

There are no Facul- 
ties but there 
are Boards Of Stu- 
dies in various 
subjects 

12 

Lucknow 

Unitary 

1920 

A , So , M , 
L , Com 

113 

10 

1,638 

64 

14 0 

Diplomas in Educa- 
tion and Oriental 
Languages arc 

also auarded 

13, 

. Dacca 

1 

Unitary 

1921 

A , Sc , L 

97 

j 

1,288 

i 


16Gi 

Figures for the 
Teachers' CoUege, 
Dacca, which Is 
associated with 
theUnhersitj.arc 
notgiten Medical 
students, who 
take their Science 
courses at the 
University, are 
also excluded 

The Universitj 

also awards de 
grees in Commerce 
and Education 

14 

Demi 

[Teaching 

1922 

A , Sc , L 

t 

1 88 

1 

105 

1,005 

1 202 


15 

Nagpur 

;Te a chlng 
and Ain 
llating 

1923 

A , Sc , L , 
Ed,Ag 

! ® 

118 

210 

1,879 

200 


16 

Andhra 

Affiliating 

1926 

A , Sc , 31 , 
Ed 0 


309 


3,537 

405 


17 

Agra 

Afll hating 

1927 

A , Sc, 

Com , 
L,Ag 
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2 058 

6S1 


18 

Annamalal 

Unherslty 

1929 

A , Sc , 0 

56 


CIS 


1 

|NoesnmInBtIon was 

1 held during the 
%cnr 


• Albremations — A— Arts A^ —AgncultuTt Com — Commerce, T<1 — Edi'cation (Teaching) 
Eng —Engtnccrtng , F — Forestry , F A •^FineArts, F •^Lair , it rzzjfledinne , 0 — Oriental 


Learning , Sc —Science, Tech =Tfe/inofo<ri, , Tli i=Theologii 
NB — The term '‘AfDlhtcd Colleges ” in cole Oand 8 of the table means all colleges afbllntnl 
to associated with, or reco^sed by, a TJnlver'ltj 
A detailed account of the old and new Universities Is gisen In the preceding paragraphs 
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ffemnlt Scholar* in JiecogmstU InslUutioni 
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statement of Educational Progress In BOMBAY 


lulncfifinn in UniiJiiiy. 




Educatwn m Bombay 
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statement of Educational Progress in the PUNJAO 




Education tn the Punjab 
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statement of Educational Profjrcss In BURMA 



Includes also vernacular lilfjli schools 
Includes Federated Shan States 




statement of Edueat/onat 



Education in Bihar and Orissa 





Education in the Central Provinces and Beiar 
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statement of Educational Progress in ASSAM 


Fdiicahou iii Jss(/;h 



Institutions to itile popul it ion 

lieconniPtd for teioales 

Kumber of orts colIeRos 
Kumber of hlch schools 






.Stntonionl of Cducnllonnl Piortross In ASSAM — eoiUil. 


Ediicahoii in Assam 
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statement of Educational Pro^lress in COORG 
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statement of Educational Prodrosq in the NOUTH-WESr FRONTIER PROVINCF 


I'.ducahon in 'V-IT Imn/nr Prth'inrr 




Educnfwn in 

Stntcmrnt of Ftlucnllnnnl Profr^n^ In nnill. 


Arviii 111 (iquarti 

ropulnllon : 

Totai. roriiii\Tios 

lirccy^nit'd InrtUulxontfor MnUj 
h'nmlwroInrlncolli'Rrn . 
NunilKTofhlRliRcliooU 

Middle School, 

Numbrrof prlmerj RchoolR 

(Vale Se?iolar»in Ii'cnynit'il 
/niKliiltoni' 

In nrlRcollcpcR .. 

In hlgliBohoolR 

Middle SclioolR . {(."nl'niKr 
In prlraorj bcIiooIr 

Fcrccntngc of male Scholnr< In llrcos 
nlscd InBtUutlonB to Jimlc population 

Ilccojntted Intlituilont for Femaler, 
Number of nrtB collcpcB 
Number of high BclioolB , 

MIddl. School. . {{-Xcl,,., 
Numbci of prlmarj BchoolD 

Female Scholart fn Hecajnxted 
IntUluKont 
In nrlBcollegcB 
In high schools 


Middle Schools 
In prlmaryschools 


ingllPh 
I crnnciilnr 


ItecognlBcd Insll 
population 

'OTAi SonoiiAna In 
nlscd institutions 


TOTAi SonoiiAna In itecog- /Male 
nlscd institutions .,\lom[ 


1 email' 
Total 


female In nil institutions) 
Percentage of total scholars /Male 


to population 


\ Female 
Total 


No of Pupils In class IV ■(_ronialc 

Total 

Expenditure (in thousands of rupees). 

From Government funds 

From local funds. 

From Municipal funds . 

Total Expendithke from public funds 
From fees . 

From other sources 

Grand Total OF Expbpditlek 



102', -2r, 

1020 27 1027-24 

1024 20 

[lOZO-'O 
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f.U 1 

5 1 1 

0''3 r,i 1 

■'ll 
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jO 1 

2mi im 

241 lO" 

2.41,1.13 24 1, (ill 

241,1,3, 

281,033 

20d.D'. . 

20 r. , 

21)0, '.00 33', 

200.555 

200,555 

m,ie‘< 

484,184 


4^.8, 14M 
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1, 

Ij 
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11 

1. 1 1 

I 1 

10 

17 

18 

17 14 

10 

, 

f. 
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H 1_ 

17 

02 

n. 

IJ, 

114^ 157 

lO” 

101 

1.0 If. 

1,0(18 

1.10i| 1 103 

1 20') 

1,"40 

3. Lit: 

3 731 

4 2. 3 4, ',4 

1 37(1 

1 OjJ 

1 n LT> 

4,234 

3,4 17| 4 031 

4,741, 

r.,021. 

1 

41)5 

U37| 1 147 

l.4i« 

_ t .0 

1 7,0(,7 

7,801 

4,0 to 12.4-43 

1i,,IIj3 

10.0*0 

! CM) 

1. 50 

7 ij a'8 

10 8 

11 0 

r 

1 

1 

1 

’i ’ 

1 

1 

1 •» 

L 

,>* rl 

- 

i 

p 

V 

4 0 

• • 

1 

10 

IM 

25 

o 34 

4 

51 

42 

44 

41 42 

51 

58 

107 

61.5 

522 '<71 

I.S5 

070 

1.240 

1.200 

i,450 1 074 

1.047 

2,102 

1,170 

1,432 

2,304 2,012 

3.012 

4,704 

1 f> 

1 01 

2 1 2 0 

3 2 

3 8 

17,110 

18,503 

'20,081 25,232 

30,401 

32.040 

3,050 

3,343 

4,4Sj 5,344 

0^74 1 

7,828 

20,175 

21,000 

24,500 30,020 

37,211 

41,474 

1 

20,485 

20,508 

20,825 33,082 

30,111 

42,618 

7 0 

8 1 

7 7 0 5 

11 3 

12 1 

1 0 

1 7 

2 4 2 0 

3 5 

4 1 

6 4 

6 4 

5 5 0 7 

8 01 

8 7 



1,804 

2,247 

2,313 



432 

537 

480 

1,50'. 

721 

1,850 2,200 

2,784 

2 709 

Us 

Es 

Es Es 

Ps 

Ps 

7,30 

7,08 

7,50 0,58 

10,32 

11,80 

30 

34 

43 23 

30 

40 

1.20 

1,69 

1,00 2,20 

3,21 

2,20 

8.03 

0,01 

0,02 12,07 

13,83 

14.49 

2,00 

2,03 

2,88 3,23 

3.82 

4 00 

6,68 

5,12 

4,20 4,05 

3,6b 

4,04 

. 17 22 

10 70 

17.00 « 10 36 

21.2] 

23 83 
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litUnahou ;« Ihin^ttlnn 



Boy Scoiifs 


3S9 


BOY SCOOTS, 


The Boy Scouli tTiovpmpnt , InltlMcA In 
FnpUnd lo lord Bnden Poncll (the Odef 
Scout), has fpresd xrldclt in Indls both 
nmonc Eurojvans nnd Indians Tlic Mccror 
is Qdcf Scout ot India nnd the heads ol 
Proainccs arc Cldcf Scouts In their o\cn areas 
The aim ol the ^Vssoeiation is to develop 
pood citiicnship amonp hovs hv tormlnc their 
character — tralnlnR them In habits of obseraa- 
tion, obedience nnd soli reliance — Inculcating 
loaaitv and thouphtfnlnrss (or others — and 
tcachlnp them scraiccs nseful to the public nnd 
handicrafts useful to them«ei\c3 

It Is confldentU anticipated that In the Boj 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the dlflcrcnt races 
cxlstlne In Indha The moacment Is non-olhclal, 
non-mllltarj, non political nnd non 'cctarlnn 
Its attitude towards religion is to cncourngo 
every bov to follow the faith ho professes 
Eaerv boy admitted ns n Scout mahes a three- 
fold promise to do his best (l) to bo lojnl to 
God, King and rountr' , (2) to help others at nil 
times and (31 to obc) the Scout law The 
law referred to lavs down— 

1. That a Scout's honour Is to be trusted , 

2 That he Is lo\ alto God, King andcountr}, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades. 
Ids countrj and those under him , 

S That ho Is to be useful and to help other* 

■4 That he Is a friend to all and a brother to 
e\ery other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs , 

5 That he Is courteous , 

0 That be is a Iricnd to animals , 

7 That he obej'B orders , 

8 That he smiles and whistles under nil 
difficulties , 

9 That he Is thrifty , 

10 That he la clean In thought, word, and 
deed 

INDIA'; Head QUAr.TEits 

Palron — H K H Tlio Prince of Wales, K G 

Chtef Scout for Itidtn — His Hxcellencv The 
Eight Hon ble Tlic Earl of M iUlngdon, 0 ji S l , 

OMIE, aCJIO, ODE 

CbieJ Commitcwncr — (Vacant 1 

General Seerclarg — E C MIe^ ilie, Esq , 0 M a 


Genrrnl Council for /nrfm — 

Ef ojficio — The Cliicf Commissioner for India 
The Provincial Commissioners 
The Presidents of Provlnclnl 
Conneils 

Flfcleti — (Vot completed ) 

Xominated — (^ot completed ) 

Provincial Comniisstourr for Bomba}/ Preri- 
dency — Sir Cliuntlal Mehta, 31 A , EE-B , K 0 s I 

Provincial Scerciarn for Bombay — M T 
Vciikatcsnaran, Esq , u a , J r 

Scout Strength 


IhlOVINCE 

Scouts j 

Cubs 

Totae 

Assam 

2,450 

1 

! 1»30S 

5,758 

Baluchistan 

205 

' 213 

518 

Bangalore ! 

COl 

' 177 

778 

Bengal 

0,125 

1,150 

7,275 

Bihar nnd Orbsn 

0,400 

2,470 

11,942 

Bombay 

28,132 

0>757 

34,939 

Central India 

1 

200 

' S3 

354 

Central Prov Inccs 

9,492 

1 

, 3,527 

13,019 

Dcllil 

223 

29 

252 

Madras 

10,459 

1 2,023 

12,482 

Punjab ! 

31,407 

1 3,498 

84,905 

Eajputana 

448 

i 

629 

United Provinces 

6,772 

1 44S 

0,220 

Burma 

3,077 

340 

3,423 

Cochin 

000 

1 

2-, 

991 

Jtnrwar 

2PG 

02 
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The Co-operative Movement 


TliP fsrnl — Itnn i ■■f '•I'tif ot •'mii t t in il pt’ it ^Ir I \ (no- ^Ir 

llin \ n*;! fnipiit it Ion i>t Imll 1 "'ll I t on ni ri nl 1 fi il rl' Isl ’ oo to r [ I't o i tli nUI t 

turn mill tin nn)i'rll\ of tti . i 
■ III roiollH 111 


inUII on Inllt \ o 
from *'oi* I r 


ri iirnlh Ihi , iitnl' r pr 
lininl to tiioiilli '1 In rjot o.iiii-ilion P t'lnl into 'r 

III nlllu mill iirn-lin ll\i , nil I In In pro'i rM^IK IfM mi In !l 
linin -t ninl “t nil lit for" nnl In Im ili illii 
p^ri fit M III II 'inn of fnnilli mil linril nil 
ni iki liiiii nl tlinin rntl' ninl ri i il linnt 
tlnlni; to lili i><i\i rt\ roml'in .1 i Itli n mt if in I tri.i 
I ilili itlnn mill run on nt hi k of fo'. 

riplit. III Ini to Im nr InT" ilitit- to tn 
orinloiml I VI*- n >1 for i nrri nl *• mnl 1 ir 


•irtln V rl iilt'ir il or I wnl Innki In 
II 11 \ tor tin I n ui iii of tin i rli nl 
111 rt ir i" In • ti I’l tm In 'h 
I ’i 111 I f |i I 111 liu mill iM' 
fo' I t m o' ■'Ml ill III in I III In flfiiflnli 
i|l 1 tin S i IM I .r iti II 1 111 <■ i’ll r >1" I l» 
f <1 t to I rill 1 I n’ (on I -in 1 f rl n Ih m I 11 i 
ti I I ntit ri 1 lot 


h I hr n \ lillih 

p* .1 1 ' 1 I In ip I i. i' il li) n rl iilinri h mill 
..III r Ilii I In’ o' ri i| r tl. n n i» In kin. In 
tinii Ir I r. .1 tlik inlinllf.ll mi rxlimnthr 


poin, till Inipro'i nn nt of hi* I in 1 or for ri-n'-l *o (mi runn-nt n i ifln lint t lie fnmi 
rrri iiionlnl olijiifi ninl In Ini linrifnri •itloii r f rn oj-. r fli> n 1 t| i ilforil il m i xn I 


look till' a5'Iitmi|i of tin 111 - t 1 tnoii \ I ii k r 
kiioini a? till' ‘'Oil 1 nr or tin Mnlnlmi I li 
ritii of Intinit on unili nilimn > tlnn It 


I 11’ In mil for n tl ill' riinl linlrlifnlni i 
t I fo liiiiifili til' r port ini not nrollnl 
fiioiritih I IHi r l'> tti n >11 oir hi iniMIr nr 


inrilnc from jiroilnn to proilini mnl ii«n t.i th (mi 'otn nt of Mnlm nnil no nrtlon 


In illlli ri nt pnrti of n firmlni , nri i . ii mil 
xori lilirli In nililltlon to rtnn Int i xi li. 
rnti 1 , tlip Sow knr i xiorti tiioin \ mnli r \ it|on< 


i II t iki n on I tl r -onin n hfl mi inxili In It 
111 n xf f “ ji xn " ii- tl o of tin wont 
f uiiln frotn i lili li In Ih IitI i r 111111 n il 


pn toxti mill ofti n tnki 1 from tin Ml I l> l.orrowi t mnl In I'l'il h>'.l ( iir/nn npl'olnt '1 o < oni 


lionih for minumti In i \< • i of ilin ntmlli 
aihmicoil Ono of tin rlil f nn- i of tin 
not “i poiorh h, (lint ow Im,’ to (In nl. nri 


ml 1 m to ri ["’tt o 1 tin m xiiriitolK niloptiil 
In fiitiip to prot, I t 111 rl nt from tin ri'iC'i ft 
I imlin ' mnl to ri II ii ill tr " i 1 In ( ominl-.-i!o_r 


of pocnrlli mid till plinri ilirtiti iliimi iltn to want hl.hir. i on tli iiroii r loorkln" of tlio At,rlotil 


of (xliiontlOM, 111 (lid not In tlim of pro |-tlti 
collrct mid hi In li|iFiiim.’i Init Inttirrd 
iway lih pmnll cnnilnt-’i in nin . uinimli inn t 


tiirl I ’ I oini mnl tin I.mid It proi.m nt I-omi 
\rt I nndi r w hli li f it i i adi in* i in' nindp Oi 
loiiij-nnii nl to iiiPlviton jiih nstini wai 


inont on nddlllonnl hnd.on tin piinlmoi of .ii.n i Inn. trhl In tin \ in pn ilotii to tin' 
frlnkcfa nnd omamoiiti!, nnd in i \trnin ’int or n it ( imlm * u i . II m diirini; tlic n >p- 'tir 
tinprodiictiie cxpcndllurr.on m irrf mi amt otln r ii.dln. tlo isnn ipnn f miinn Put It h nr- 
rircmonln '1 radii ion i ii i tliat Iiitiiiin pi-t (miimIhI i d on ill liiiinh Hi it lli('i"t' o' 
lir lioanlcd roins undrr tin' prinind willi tin p, n mm i (nl In ml In.’ tin prnldi m of riinl 

Jikrllliood that on lili dntli llir monri hT' lod itnmimlnn. ni It h rh or tint It h not fm Hill ft"' 

to Ills family for Rood 'J lili ntiunri of tlirlft , old dnliiK rli-ap i ipUolaloin which will nUn tlir 
nnd tho hahlt of dcpi ndrnro, in rnoo of dlinriilli , ' n^rlniltnrlit mid ri Ilrii him from hh di 
on tho Ooicmincnt or on the Sow knr nro tin thr jiroihlon of inpltnl roinhlnod with the 

hononfhhllfe 'J hen Is In -nidi i a uoiu ml nh liunlintlon of Imhlts of thrift nnd self help 

Ecntc of Ideols or dnlro for firiuTHs A lo J hh ( ommlnlon nlio r romniended flint flit 
operotho flocleti chniiRei all this Innsnnn h i prhielp il minis of ri-<lstlm; fnmlncs wns h) 
ns It proiidcs him iiilh n siillnhh iiistltntloih stn ncthinhi'd the niorol bnekhone of 
In which tolnj by his sniinps nnd teoehes I rnlturlst nnd It i xfiriised thoihw thnt tho 
him tho inhmblo lesson of self-help fhroiiph I hitrodiietlon of co opcrotlon In riiml nrens 
tho sense of rcsponslbdltj ho frch In mipht he iisifiil In sccnrlnp this end. 


being Its member Thus the chronic poierl> 
nnd indebtedness of tho Indian nprleultnrlst 


Co opcrntli c Credit Societies 


aiiu iiiueuLeuiiesa ui iiiu xiiiiiaii imrirmi.urisi ■ . ~ Piirrnn to 

nfford n very good field for flio Introduction ] i -in-nnl'^aw nt 

of co-oporntlio methods, cspcclnllj ns Ids w ork tommitfee J'***' 'j., . ^ j-oport 

Is of n nrodiietlve elinrncter llkeh to mnlile ‘o ‘ aHlnc 

18 01 n prouucuie cnnrncter iikcii to ennuici^jj^ Bnbmltfed to Goiemment recommcndlnB 

thnt ro-ojierntlie soclitlcs were 


him to earn n better filing under clrcumst-nnccs 
more fniournhlc than tlicj nro nt present 

Genesis of the Movement — Tlie question 
of Improving mrnl credit by the establishment 
of ngriculturnl banks wns first taken up In flic 
early nineties when Sir W Wedderburn, 
with tlio assistance of Jfr Justice 
M G Ilanndc, prep'ircd n sclicmo of 
agrlcultnrnl bnnkB which wns approved of bv 
Ixird Blpon’s Government but w ns not 
sanctioned by tho Secretary of State The 
matter was not ngaln taken up until nbout 
fifteen years later when Lord Wenlock’a Qoi- 


nppoint 

Its hind lu III 1 1 ai mill I mi. Hill. -I-- alne 

wn-s Buhmltfed to Goiemment recommenaiah 
•o-ojieratlie Foclitlcs were , T ,„i 
eieri cncoungoment nnd of a prolonged tri 
Indiildmil Olheors of Goiemment wen 
nt tlio same lime making oxporimenfs 
Blmllnr lines In the United rroihiccs nnd mi 
runjab with satisfactory rcsnlfs All 
acth files, how Cl or, took nn organized 
when ford Curron’s Goiemment introdi cm 

lu tile Imperial Legislative Council a Bill 
proilde for the constitution nncl control of 
operative credit societies In 
of tlio sohemo of oo opcmUi o cremt, GM er 
ment had tho assistance of tho late 51 llenr) 
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(li'pp'^ltp from mrmlh m rnl''Ml l>\ n > nl'-U, ^iirt*-!! lo uin f of tlir iimjor pro' Ini''-'' Vr 
stole nlil In Hie form ot itir ' I moimv lioeito olvi li'-rn ilr\hi'<l lo »omr 

ourleult orol rnillt <n>lii\e'' Ina torn It Him |ir lin a to ntn iir i)ir maioli ra of mime 
nil I'MipIlon rUlier tlmn lln till', nnlllil In i(inmlt|r>-a in tlm jirliTlpl'- of tliemo'r 
wlthilrow il In no «\\ Ininp'r' Hinli < lnp m nt ilirod.h p tliitifi Inttrnrtora nncl 

inent of til ino%i inanl rn nri onnt nf Iti-' ripst loiir a of aimpt I i tnri » orailaiUrfMl ,it rriitml 

lncr'''i'<e o( ronprvlhi IliininlnK np'iirii' ai||>i i ulill tlm piol nnlntii tn\ liran 

mill llte Kroivth ot pnlille con flip nri In IIt nill! 1 to protn I'e «n h > i o,' ratUr r liKillon 
InailtntloM Oin of n lotnlnortliu' ropllit o' noon rnril "ur’M r 

n lltlP' nil'll r n. rrntcA, rroTi* wrr. alnr a.r.l inlrrnnl Mnnnprmrnl of Sorlrllrs — The 
cron s n 'er\. a, 1 J crorn ili pii.lli of in inti-r* m an a in roiinnlifi i- of n ' e 1 '> nm'Uf a of IIm 

li eroic ilepoilta imni non no ml . r- ami a . I t , nim m iiila-ra. fli rlialnoan 1, In ' iMinlly 

Ill'S, i crori 111 iiH from (ioa tiitm nf laii I ^1', oi-offli.- i ailin ixr'oiain villaH' TIt 

cron a liniia from ■ i nl t il m 1. tin I n It i ,il. a ,i )^ |, ^atrl i! on 1.) Urn « crr'nr/ .liiit the 

aliici lo^t (loairnnimt hnniiill; I'lai* >1 ii\an\ in’ rnmr ittti ai rtip fal'<~a Itila nn'I 

IllO 'llapn* ilof 111 ! froaln lall ant an lallii'im nt npiii'' tin ( i-vrr to lailinlt n av Ini-m- 

for ill't rllitit loll na lailanncra to airTiilinrlt t,,ta to f, ala, (la[a>aiia, to rarronfa for 
niiilirtln 1 iml Inipr lai in nl I r.ana \rl, anap „i|filla piaiii, to i-ant loaiia to tn ntpan nnil 
n'lNialina to Pe nimlr tliton li tli liimtta i,, t at n M i ' il faoH fi I lie pr o t In la now 

siirp IP a laiul tin ri nt r it 0 ml a t.i «M P ip. a ,f,aaio of llTln tp, n irm al i n Ilf of carrj 

nro illilliliil llm Uoa-al ( omml aPin on to mli r om nr lial In tlm j , ar (at la i cn- ral 
Aitrlcilllnre ln\e rC' oniniemP i| tpvt a P t' m M'l an I Itm i n oiil't. t r m aanatlon Imtit 
oi-opi rollai Kml tuort n > P'anka cm t ilntitKliril aal'Pln iprUmlM a., lUnl I pr nrrmnita 

tlua proaldei-nltoPP n,i ima (nr IPr (IP'rliiitH m of tpa a.- 1 l> nrr kaj,i Pj lp'«riritar> (ind 
of loum itinP r llic 1 •ati'l liniifoai no nt I/i-an Art o,, ,, ,,, forma Jiap ra laiul liooka -are 

Constiliition of Ap'rlrnllnrnl Creilll 'tmaiu anpiiii .1 tf..m tim u- .jl.trir a omar nr 

Societies —'T lio tNplfnl n; rli iilttif "i| rrMlil tip r lilfrl “r, ttn rt t^^rn it e to 

aoa-lat\ ill Itiillo cnrTi siHiiiilii to tlie " Itollfi 1 .1 -linpllt> tp' vcnrP nf tin acrritara Tpn Ikioks 

Foclcta,’ the nmniireini nt P Im i ni'iiitoii', nri k- p' ranorillni to tin nilr* fruri' il 1>> the 

the prolltja Inillalulhli , flint tin on i of aan'k t/'cal inui rnirl nt a -ami ore op ii to ln«p ctinn 

IlniUtil VMicre plitiOM (orin nnliiti„ril pirt of •') Iti It' t tfar mol hU lat alf 1 he nrfoiinlif 

the 8\btnn, tile all trlPnllon n* ilUnli nl (an laii'llti d.nt P ait onri n j, ar, lij tliemidltorJ 
of a portion of (lie prollH aftir tiiiicit' 'o'klnA moP r tl > IPithtror of (oopnthe 

workiiii: l8 parmlttad nndir r< rt-alii ra ilrlctlon* "i* P IP * and t’l am P tin nn lirpiCt'd from 

altlioni:li In llic I’niijaP iho t< ndein \ noaa la to tlnn to ton p\ tnmorar) or pnid Inapctora 
ninku Ihu prollta mPoIU IndKlMliP and tin In I nrnn ami Madra* tin diiperil Ion Is 
shares tion-nlthdriM ihh in i-iairal laria rorrlul onl P> nnhni*, avlilP' In I'lh'ir 

of the country tlurn are Mlhu'-s lalnri slid Orlaai amt 1 nnl tin n sponslulllti 
a fun lltcrito aericiiliiirlals may ht found i for supi r\ I'lon rnti nnlnly with tin central 

hut nimn of tiuso are hardia 111 uinmth PanLi In tin I’ nital rroalnces, the Inspca-tlon 
to iindi rtake Ihu ri.s|ioiislhli aaork of a aa i > (nr 'loni aeari iinilrnlle I hy the I’Toiinclal 
Bccrctnrv, liLinR jirattUally iRiiornnt ofanoniit 1 <di riUnii aaorklne thri)m.h tin central banks 
keeping In such Mlla'A' s eitln r lln illl-aR.i 1 In i • nlK lln arr aiu nv tita han li'anniPm 
School iiinsltr or tho \lllii(’o iiceoinilnit la | iml a trnnji a\ ,(• j,, pn^ Imn lrilr<aliutal nninr 
somLlhins appuliitcd sci.ra,lar\ In soine I "hP li Rrnnp' of h'k P tP i are piok'il “I, , 

places, Mhcro a millaPlu p raon la not fnlltliin "ilnir-i aanrlhiR iind' r local boarils 
aanllaijle on tho Ion pa\ a slnuP nocp t\ i omp'H -d of ri pn -a iilatKa!5 "f tin Pooinran'c 
can nlTonl, ntpRlihoiirlnB socP tics in I>i p irtnv nt lln isiitril hitik ind tin' prop'' 
grouped togitlicr mIUi a whoh lime well i; iiidlal and i due itlmi il Institutes T|{‘' 
paid Botrolari In the t'rntnil Vroilneis, la eoordliiitid throimli and bonlroUcal oy 
capccallv and to a certain extent In Illhar and dUlaPni il ra jiri-s ulatl\i-s hoards In IJonioaj 
Orissa, Bengal and tho United rroslnccs, the tuiiiori lalon Is toinlnctid partly by 
accounts nro airlttcn up Ingroup Bccntarles, parlh by c cntrnl hanks and 
clerks or Moharnre, controlled more or has In by honorary orgiiiUcrs In tho ‘ 
tho Btafl of central banks or nnloiis to whleh 'vhllo paid for b\ societies, the Inspcctint. 
eoclctlcs are alUllatcd. In holh tho proiiiiccs slall norks under tho direct orders of to 
ho'icvor, allcmpts are being in idc nlth a icrt lln I’TOiinclal Union with the Itcglstmt as i 
measure of success to got tho accnnnts written up Brosidont SlnilPir nrningi ments haao now ncc 
h\ members Bpcclally trained for tho purpose, doalsed hi the United I’roilnoos 
and in tho Punjab iho highest ehisslOi at Urn Is Tho snpri mo Beat of authority In co-opcratl'C 
resen cd for Booloties tho at counts ot Mhluharc sojlitles Is tho entire body of members as^ 
mahitahicd a\ itliout oulsldo issistaiieo As tho scmblcd In ginonvl meetings at which oiciy 
work of Societies develop, tho uood for tr lined moniber has one aote and one only At tno 
Bccrctarics la being felt more keenly, for ft Is annual general meeting held at tho close of 
now realized that the function of a socrotnrj co oporathc year, tho accounts arc bubmlttca, 
docs not consist merely In writing the accounts the bnlaiico-shcct passed, and tho tnanaginB 
correctly With a view to meet tho demand committees with tho chairmen and ''ooroffj':. 
for trainoU BCcrctarles, training classes have afo elected Tho general meeting UJC 
been organized In Bombay, in tho Punjab, in fn some provinces tho „,nTi 

Bengal and olacwhctc during tho last few yoara. Individual members, lays down the niai 
and efforts have been made to provide education mum amoimt up to whicli the managing oo 
In 00 operation througli tho now educational and mlttoo may borrow during I'll®, 
propngcudlst associations which haao boon dtsmlsscfl mombors for misconduct or sen 
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efficient system of snperrlslon audit and control, 
arranged for the training of the federation staff, 
attempted to secure uniformity of practice 
among co-operati^ e institutions and to promote 
their Interests and foster the spread of co- 
operation by active propaganda A Committee 
of Inquiry appointed by the Local Govem- 
mentlnl922 proposed that this body should be 
dissolved, and replaced by separate educational 
Institutes for the Central Provinces and Berar 
Though the Federation has not been dissolved 
Institutes for education and propaganda have al- 
ready been started In Berar and the Chliatesgarh 
Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Di\lsions A Provin- 
cial Union Is also in existence in Madras, whose 
objects are mainly educational and propagan- 
dist Its ucthdtles comprise the issuing of 
co-operath e journals the organisation of training 
classes and the holding of conferences Its con- 
stitution and its line of work have now been 
revised so as to make it the central self- 
governing organization In the movement but its 
working has been considemblj hampered b\ lack 
of funds and want of financial support 
from societies and from Go%emment 
A Central Institute to focus the effortt 
of CO operatho workers and to corrj 
on propagandist work was established in Bom 
bay In 1918 The objects of this Institution 
arc to develop the cooperative movement In 
the Presidency by promoting the study ol 
co-operation and by co-ordinating the activltlcf 
of severaloxlstlng propagandist and organization 
agencies The Institute has no powers of con- 
trol, though It Isevpected to ascertain and re 
present the views of co-operators on questions 
affecting the movement The activities of 
the Institute In the mofussll are carried on 
through ita divisional branches formed on a 
linguistic basis and local branches In all the re- 
venue districts of the Presidency 

In Bengal, a similar propagandist organl 
zatlon has been started with Identical 
aims The Society has taken over some 
of the educational and propagandist work 
hitherto performed by the Co operative 
Department, and has assisted in the organl 
ration of v arlous non credit actlv Itlcs, among 
nhlcli prominent mention may be made of the 
starting of co-oiwra the societies for the sale of 
Jute and paddy and the supplj of agricultural 
requisites It has also devised arrangements for 
the training of members of v lllagc societies and 
their secretaries as also for the grant of certifi- 
cates for work In nou-crcdlt organizations 
A fcdcntlon with a constitution more 
or less similar to that of the Central Provinces 
Federation but hav Ing dlv Islonal boards to decen- 
tralize control Is also In existence in Blliar and 
Orissa, and has appointed a special officer for 
propa^nda and development In the Punjab, 
a provincial union, with the Registrar as Presi- 
dent, has been organized to conduct the audit 
and Inspection of primarv societies and to under- 
take general propagandist and educational work 
The United Provinces have a standing commit- 
tee seta Ing a-; an ndvborv BoarvI for the Regis 
trar’s Departmont and this committee has rcccnt- 
Iv been converted into a statutorily recognized 
union In Burma, the audit of pnraarv 
societies Is conducted bv a Provincial 


Co-opcratlv c Council consisting of representatives Isultal’c forag"!- 


'of co-operative Institutions This also assists 
In the organization of the provincial 
conference and acts as an advisory body to the 
Registrar Organization, supervision and propa- 
ganda are furthered by district federations of 
unions of primary societies Educational and 
propagandist bodies like the Institute in Bom- 
bay have been started in the States of Hjdera- 
bad, Mysore, Baroda and Travancore These are 
all recent developments and It is still too earlj 
to forecast on what lines the transfer of work 
to representative co-operative agencies will be 
earned out TJie Centra] Banking Inqulrv 
hold that the present arrangements in respect 
of audit supervision and inspection are 
uiisvstcmatic and co ordlnateU and tlicv 
recommend that all tlic tlirec duties sliould 
be performed bv one ngenov Tlicv projKisc tlie 
creation of district audit imions of conducting 
flic threefold work Such unions should l>c 
compared of societies ns menil^rs and their 
management should bo nutonomons though f lie 
auditing staff should have licenses Issued 
to them bj the Provincial Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies Arrangements arc suggested 
for federating district audit unions in the scirarato 
npe\ provincial unions ns their nffllintion to 
tlio existing pro'inclal institutes Tin- is 
suggested with a view to securing co-ordlnatloii 
and the audit of the higher tvqx’s of co-operative 
Institutions The AU-Indln Co-operative Jiisti 
tutos Association linscndorecd these ri roinnieu- 
dations, butitisonij in the Punjab and ]>iliar 
Orissa that all the audit staff works at pn-ent 
under provincial federations cBcwlierc, and it 
Is Inrgclv conducted and controlled bv tin, 
Co operative Department 

AH-Indiu Associations —In flic iTginning 
of the vear 1926, an Informal Confercn'c of nil 
those institutes and federations was laid In 
Bombnv at wliieh it was dieidcd to lonvin' 
an All-India Conference jicriodkalh and to 
establish closer contact anions, th'se pwll s 
bv the starting, if nci^ssarv, of an Ml- 
India Confederation of tliese IkkII - \t 
another conference lield in bcjiti mir r I'U', 
tills idea was given a more dellmtc -hap- 
and a scheme was drawn up tUerc-iftcr for ccii 
tra I association which has secured the support 
of almost all the provincial orcnnl-atloa- 
Tho scheme was formallj accepted bv variou- 
provlnckal institute unions or fedi rations ind 
and the All India Institutes Issochtlon w-isf-ta 
Wished In 1929 Tlie first task the As o-latlon 
lias undertaken Is publication of an Indian 
Co-opcrati\o Year Book The \s --iif;.-! 
al-o contcnijilaUd op--ninc a lo-ej-ri'iv 
college for the sujierlor stiff of co-oj-'ame 
Institutions and thl- projiet b i- n c- i "1 t ’ - 
support of the India Cuitral I-anling Jn'l,' Rv 

CommiUccwhtehal-nncommMid- th-e.ta) 1 1 - 

ment of co-operatlvc cdueatioial la ti u ' 
in each province all the leral in-M u‘'e-5 t • I ; 
run li\ tlio provincial eo-op- -afiie o-^a-ilz-ati 
though thev might 1-e a- l-f-d Iv 
ment" bj mean- of grant, 

Uic Provincial Co-opc-aMvc Ir- "u*'- 
well as slmitir o-ganlzetEss In c ja-' 
of India Jo'n in tie re -1 rat'-a ' ' - 

International Co-opc-n'o-s Dav c- t • ’ 
Saturdav in Juh \s t’ r-e-*ke'j^I 
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0{lu\ (o)m\ of Co-njurohoii 


orKnitIr''tloii (if ilt tniinil .ntl'iii" tli(’ rrli'lirxtloni j 
nrii iioM Iiriil n)int)r\lh lii .Nii\r iiil-T rnlifli 
niI(ltT'‘i*'( I, pm Inl riiu j, rnuxir "(tliinp jvrn 

<'('««liii)‘> mill inn lint » riti mtmu'il <>n till' 

tln\ In town' mnl '■111 An'illi'T * <'n 

fi ti in n I hill iliTi TM p nn nUnli It tli'' (nn nl nlili li 
rrpnvpiil illw'df Vrovlnrhl I u niirrithr IWnVt j 
in (Illlrn lit priuiiirit ninl ImlKii ^Inlrt nin i 
toi;ollic r diiri' In In o 1 1 irn 1 n ni'ciirr' ro-oriUn 1 
ntion In tlip norUlni' nf ('Xltilnt* iirotlinltl 
lianVt, t(i lirlin nl'ont (li>rr toiirli nn'l to 
ron\rnc iurlmllnl ( onli rnirr i nti nticxl'iMnn 
of tlir iirot liirlil IntiVt Int lin’ii pl'irlnl 
Till' Ai'iuiatliin Int nmlr n t o'*-! I't} innln' l>v 
ptlnmllm: jnilillr (i|>lnliin on tin nl-io 
ro ojH'inthi Innl lin* In llir jin'ii'o .1 n In inr 
of ri Cl ntril InnV ninl i^t-oriUnillini ct Innl In 
tliront;li tlir nn' nr\ of n It* ir\r Umk of linllt 
At n n tnlt of lit I ilorl' tin jnlnt n-li rt ( oniniUt'-i 
of tlin Ill'll 111 Inultlttiiri int'l' jinol'liiii In 
tlio JlrPTM iVinl mil, tvlil'li Int n‘>n li'-Mi 
nlnnilnnrtl, for tin ni'iuilntnn nt of n I'lr. rforon 
the lUnnl of tin - 111 “I m UmV to n pri nt jim 
\lnrlnl ri)-o|ienll\ i. limit ninl nl ■> for tli- 
iKKothtlon of nrtnlii t\ prt of Milt nn 1 ' rntlth ' 
pre»cnti (1 li> pnrli InnKt I In \"ii('l-ttliin mu 
nlto nlitc to Peelin' for ro-oin rniKn Intrri t" 
rcpretentitlon on the (iiitml Ilml Int- fminlrt 
Committee it mil nt on fin I'rm lin 1 >t tom 
mlftcct 

Ollior forms of Co opcrntlon — After tin 
pasalnR of the nmemidl ( o ooerntlve Soclrlli'’ 
Act In lOlC, the nnpUcitlon of rti oih rn 
lion to pnrjKDMP otlier then rnillt wn* 
prentU extended, Imi H 1« onI> dnrinc 
the Inti few xenrs thnt n renernl deinnnd 
forprodueem nml consumerH' poch t let has nrl'en 
Tlic totnl number of non nprlcultunl non rndli i 
Fodctlm nt the dioe of the Mir Ih-t* tO nnt 
1,80T, 032 for inirclinte uiid pnh , 1 1 for 
production, 1,218 for prixlurtlnn ninl mlet, nnd 
Ihoremnlnlng, 2,li0li for other formt of coopem* 
lion lieforc the jnr Ififb 10, there m( rc oiiI\ 
n fc'V pforcs Forh'tiet nil o'cr the conntrj 
In nil protlnccf', pullcnlnrh In Mndmt, n 
bcplnnlnp had been nindo In the direction of 
dlslrlhulltc CO operation nmonp Ihc middle 
classes, while in Benpnlnnd Ihc United rrotlncet 
some nltentlon hnd liccn devoted to the startlnp 
of stores for stndcnls llvlnp In hostels nltnchcd 
to collcRcs Hie movement obtained fiopulnt 
favour in view of the Incrcnslnc prices of the 
dnllv ucccssnrlcs of life, nnd the protltccrlnp 
which assumed serious proportions nt tho close 
of tho AVnr Supply unions, store soclct les, nnd 
distributive departments nttoehed to credit 
Boclotlcs were orpnnlzcd In some provinces, 
while arrangements were contemplated for 
obtaining cheap, wholesale supplies for Uic 
various distributive organizations Tlic work 
of organizing eo operative distribution in rural 
areas was nusbed ahead vvltli a fair amount of 
success under ofllclnl nusplccs In the Punjab 
and Madias but In both provinces a setback 
Is now evident Neither the supply unions 
nor the prlninry piirclmse and sale Scclotlcs 
nro in n nourishing condition Tlio consumers’ 
movement in urban areas received particular 
attention in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, 
Burma, nnd a tew other provinces, but with 
the disappeamnee of tho special conditions 
which genemted enthusiasm In tho vears Im- 
mediately succeeding tho close of tho War, 


sfni inlliin lini 'if In, niul niilj n fn aninni 
tlm ntiiiieriiii'i ''tore soi IrM'’' stnrlfd In Ihf'r 
priivliirrs Invr flrml' ri’nlill hnl tlirlr i '> itlnn 
nii'l riinMnne to rninj the Inv vl siipiTitt of 
lli'-lr iiirnilii-ri Affeinptn Inve lit-rn nmlr In 
two O' Ihrrn provlnm to rrvUr thr mo imrnt 
li> tho slnrMii,’ of rifitnl nrj mlrvtlim' for joint 
wlioto ilr jmri In r inil llio propo" ili hvvr not 
vil t iV rii iMniiltr 'Ini' Vpirl from th'- '1 rlfll 
t-mo s|iiri In M I'lri ~ uhlrh »lnn I' In a rhu hj 
It • If nn I a I' w otlier bfnri In M nlr i" Pc 'Id' nr> 
mill M V -iirr ^t ill Ihronlj lurn ,fnl run nmi 
s'l'l'tl. 1 nfi' rtiiri I for riiU>' 'linlrnt' Foiiir 
fiinininml Inr ti 1 1 nr bo irdlrn* ho'i r i nml a frw 
til riirir 1 for siipi'H of 'ii-rlit ri'in! in ' tinnni' 
nlliT Inti f tin, at’ injti in ntlnn nm In 
iiii'i' of two '•tnri fur th' 'al of Su id' dil 
i'H»t-i run i HI lonill'rall <•11111 n In th>' 
iHv of I. iinl IV bv rrnii i of iilnnfiil 
• mj rati iml Ii ' 1 an woin n Pli I nt'inr 

( iiinnil lion It inaj I- aibl il anproVi 

of iri'b mil I'l Inb n itlm tb ini'lvi' in tb" 
fiirtb' ratn of n b in 1 If 1 o oiwratlvi lU'trlbu 
tl >11 ami r.nii» ra’ Iv t rr> ilU for tin Ir im ini' rs 
In fonir 1 riivlnfi ' rtfortn have lirrn nmib’ to 
mUr tlir anrl nt bandlrraftn of lli nnintrj 

ami cottage Inilii’itfle*; l’> ore ml/lng ro-np' ra- 
tlin sm l< tb 1 (or tlm mtt ai r worker I Many of 
the-' ' i'h b tli-i iiierilj prov bln rh' ap cn lilt but 
In some plmi 1 th j nn b rtak- the siipplv of ravr 
mat' rl vlv and th’’ rale of inaniifaeturiil Rooils 
1 he iiio't Imiiortant Indtint ry wlilrh Ifotirlshcd In 
India h' fori thi intr nlm tP'ii of ma' bin' r> wa» 
ban llooin weav int. mill eilorls iiavi been made 
to strriigtlien and develop It b> tin formatlonof 
no oj> rntlvn 'O' b tl> vof lianill"om wravet” Mo't 
of tiie w, avirv’ soeb ties are m'nlv credit 
< 01 . 1 ' ties, but some undertake the ptircliise of 
arn for mnnliers, and others liavc store 
tranches to sell the cloth pro'hici d liy members 
Tlmv ban also b'H 11 Instnimi ntal In Introduc- 
ing Iniprovad looms nn'l methods among the 
roiiservatlvo weaving elassm Tn Bengal nnd 
the Punjab, much sneer »s has nttended the 
organlr-atlon of erntral unions among wiavers’ 
soeb tics, and similar Inti nslv 0 work In Bihar 
nnd Orls-aand Bonihav has also met with good 
results Oth( r imlnstrlal societies, to he found 
In VI r> small nnmhers here nnd there arc those 
for ”gnolces” or milkmen, elvers, basket nnd 
brass workers In the Cent ml Prov inecs, “ Cham- 
innrs” and "Dhors*' In Bonihav nnd the 
I’unjah, lacqnervvnrc workers, carpenters, 
wood carvers, Idacksmlths and potters In 
Mvsore, where the State provides special fn- 
cUltlos In the shape of loans nnd technical 
asslstnnee for the development of artisans’ 
soclitlis An olf shoot of tills movement 1® the 
starting of eo opernlv lo societies among skilled 
or unskilled lalionrcrs on tho lines of tho labour 
poclolles of Bnlj 3 lie Initiative came from 
Kashmir, while experimental societies were also 
started In Madras, and in Bombay Tlic object 
of these Is to organize labourers to tender for 
ton tract for public or priv ate w orXs, to eliminate 
tlic middieman contractor, and to ntillzo the 
profit for the economist and social bettennent 
of the labouring community Tho Indian 
Industrial Commission in tho course of their 
Inanlrlea dov*otcd some attention to the 
development of small and cottage Industries 
nnd tho possibility of reviving them by 
tho Introduction of oo-operatfon. Their 
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Tti'- n1 IMnii « i* atlnit-rr In lln- 

t r o' r-'th Iti'iini irr, muI to Mtpj>ort tli'- 
'ill-P'- lii5Un 1 C wlilrli lin\< Ix-i II 

ti iiVil In thci'oilici, llirri "ft’ orKtiilffl 
a c titial fr tni iira'iC'' r<rl IJ , ■wlllcli r<crlM.il 
foil' flinnrla) l.arLInp (ron In 

*!)f <1 liM vro'liiro »\li'rc It liai Imii I'ltro 
(liirul roi)i«ritU< In iinnn (of rnllli linr 
lin<l' (/tih ►!! til pro o , nii'I In lli'fi n« nlm I 
In IJiiinn lli'-ii Ii i" I>'mi n Milmia nUnd 
r'('nll\ 

ACrlcallurnl Co opcrntlon — Co oi>crntltc 
rorl<-lIr- liatf-, until ricrritlj, brin orr;niilicd 
onlj- to fupplj clirip crullt to tliLlr iiieiiibcrp, 
lint there nrc \nrIonn other fields of work to 
which thtj imy txtdid tlielr nclUltles The 
total numlier of nrrlcultuml non credit socletlca 
rit flio end of th Jior lOJlf-ilO wna JG02 of 
which 410 Win foi |i tli rt for jiiirchast nnd 
tale, 1140, for prrsltictlon, 1,271 for jiroduc 


’ 1 a I 1 » lie and *■ ■ for i>I In * fnrni’ of ro oper i- 

tt I It ah) tn'its hate, In some iiriialii'C’ 
lx ' 1 f'ar'c] nlih ndtntilarr, rc(-i\lni' 

drp> II In tl )il and nllowlnr Ihcer lo 
a ir.iilalc to |r fall n( pri'fllalde ntra or 
dii’rii lie I (ii th" nieinhrr) In llnict of fcir- 
lit' ‘■'irh lnll.« ha\r l>crn •laricil 

11 ) 1 ’hit Till t'tl ' 11 oral M' "orennd t Oort 
‘■v'i'r ,n a «imllir la'I' for Ihc <loti(c 
1* folbr ha'r I , , 11 tfartail In I irod 1 
r dlTic'in Id irhhh the rooperatl'r 

pi'ei,'e la hrinr appHei] M the •tnrilnr of 
te Irllf f ir 'Inpiirrha'Calid dl«tilhtll|nn niiioni 

nr til r(a ,,f ftire and crireird sctal A 
n inixf of •mail •rx'ietir, fornipp!) of «red nnd 

• re I I rl -I ai 'Ti'anlred |n dm lloniha) 

I tr "rnr' and III ihr ( ‘ nUal rrovinm nnil 
Hr r “x 1 ' 111 a for the nanp-ntl'i piirrlme 
f.rd t air p( n'a' iirr n ||I nhri tiro'r a pirnt hooil, 
a id a fr'T rn-h ato , a ha'e )• rn I taldl'ihi (I In 
Italra , I n,-al Idliar and (Irl 'a nnd ItoTnl'aa 
In the Tiinjah arid In Mailra*, Ihe Mipph of 
a »lr-'il!ti''al rc pti’llea haa 1-ern lindrrlalo n 

• 1 I r* la the r'C lit «iaclrt|i ' on tiip coilimH- 
«li a p-ii<~,' f\ tern or rperlal snpph unions 
are 0 % all! d Par hnll,lnjT order*, mnklnp 
r/n'rnr' , iK'trlhtiilnr rood*, nnd collcrtinj: 

' pa) mrn'e 

Jr' • «ale of i roliicc prlr popular ns co 
o, ra’i'r crrdl' thrl'i i and nKflrnlturlsls 
|r-ai,r h a ilet, nih nt on loeal tradi TS 
tM Ur II ir 113 Irii the ara) h> stnrtlnf 

• n d’ a for th- Inlnt •Mr of leadila, tile 
nr. t Intrtr ilnr deaelnpnii nt* In the direction 
hase lal. a pl'cr In JloiiiKav and Hencal 
<aa ' tir- for ih- Ttle of nirlcultnral commo- 
dlilri', r'l'etl) rotten nnd Jap^era, haac heen 
t'a.'ei In fear al dh'rlrl a all oair the Homha) 
Ihr'leiK' (onimtlai innrkotlnt; of cotton 
h-a riitia iiiaite innrh pro, n. as In the Uliar- 
aaar I'l.ia Ii an 1 ‘•nr it dl'lricn avhcri thctc Ima 0 
|e I I I 111- f'artliu of a fraa n) 0 )>enllaf> glnnlnj, 
(at'o In ro itmlled lia raitton (H'owrrs This 
a»i«-r' of co-oiK-ratloii haa latda attracted con- 

llrral'le nttriitlon nnd nttmipts flnillnr to 
thii etna I- In Jloml'aa haac tier n iiiadc In ^fadm-s 
aid aalih I nlial Ihoaliius nnd Jkrar In tho 
Ihiiijal. In lie Inal iinni'd proainri aalth 
i.iild.nl'le Mirn a at 1 aidlpur nnd Montgo- 
iiirra In Ih opal, I In re was n nioaothri't jenrn 
nro to or, aiit/e tin rah of lute nnd jiadda on co 
■ .l«rithe llins A rUoroiis propneanda aans 
iiiidrrtal,rn for the piiriio e nnd n contrni 
.|r|e>t aans oik ned for tho snlc of Jiito 
principal)) In rnlciittn The Ccntml Mliolesnlc 
aidda co-ordliiati s the aaork of Ihc local 
'a<s Ida , Hii|inll' a 11 traliii d St ilf, Riacs neccssarj’ 
dlriTllona nlioiil avorkliiR nmnRcs for flimnco 
mid kipt the culllanlloii In touch aaifh tho 
t.iitral mnrl rt I nfortminti 1\ oaaliiR lo tho 
h'aaj rhiiii[) In Hu Juto ninrkot the attempt 
rictlaid sndi a siacro setback that tho 
hclii iiu had to Ih) nhandoned and tho societies 
arc now lidiiR wmind tip faoai rnlof tho Proaincinl 
llankint' Inquira Commlttco \lsnallzcd n 
hrlRlit liilnrefor tho orRanlmtlon of marketing 
of ngrlciillurnl nrodticc on coopcratlao lines, 
and tho Central Commlttco npjicar to share 
this Irelli f 'ilic) recommend the cstnhllshmcnt 
of (ooiicrnllao sale soeletlcs aahercacr there 
nrorcnsonnhlo chances of their successful aaorklng 
and HugRcst tho Rrnnt of long term loan at con- 
cessional rates of Interest to these constitutions 
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^or 1 1 'li'-I nil t I'ln of iii In nj'jiroM '1 n nt ti « 

Jl Mill Inilri 1 n ni it m jik \i iin nt It tli- 
I'lfotf-i nto vin 1-1 ^[ul mill tlu rnlthnltir nMnlnt 
nilri|iii\t< riiiini- fur lili jiri»liti \t pr nt 
111' liin-i In 111' il' It' <t nnrl,' t mi'l ’■'II' In lli 
ilii'ni'-'^l lint If I'lin-MtUr ji'iri li"! ' mil 

pill t-liiiM riKil I't" t' ' III' I I'l'ii'iiiil'’ I"' IM n 
Mill null li lniprii\i'l H-'ll" ' I it it 

>■1101' tl ' fur til" I'liH'" 1 1 > III ' > 1 tl 1 mil 
rintnl Innl.’' In n I'M I'lrt' uf tli i >'intrj 
nmiir* for tti' J ilnt «i)|i('K nf i rl uliiir.il 
ri’ipil'ln ^ In ’"in'’ jilir ' rfli’ i-- ' ii ' 

mill’ rtnl ' til' Joint I'tiri 111’ I’f o, *1 iilt'i'il 

lliipl' 111 ' lit' for III' ml- r ' mIiII In oth t' 
F' piritc nttl'trri 'I r'>l''M'-i nrr r'irtrl fo* tli" 
liiirpon' of t 111ns Inii'l'-nirnt' n* enpji’i Int, lli-- r 
on lilri' In foni' proilno t In I'l'i'^r InlUi thu 
Mork 1* jH-rfonii'il t'l c>-ntril I'lni.' fo- thi - 1 
till nlllllitiil to 111 ' 111 Apirl from ' piriVlj 
ri^l'tfril ■"I'-l'II 1 In liinlm tlirl.fin-Ii » 
of tin Troilnrlil lUnk tirli' ,1 T'I n' I t 
nl)l\ until ri i> ntli In tli" ill ttil' illon of -•■'>1' 
inmuiri ‘•mill f' rllll-''r'‘ tin 'iii'i 1\ of n^rl’-nltnnl 
Iiniili 111 lit' nii'l til •ilrol nlm I- p if tlrnl itl 
jm’ui ri tlio Mo-k ilnrloi” '1 It mu' Ifirn 
forrcil to fppif itr rrsUtrn d rm Irtin or inlom 
J norislini l' in mi'll in \irl 'ii' i u ' o' tiir 
coiiiitrv to lohP till prnlit. Ill of inllkiiipplj — 
to ri duci till prlc mul incri lo tti" p'irit> — 
bj FUrtliiK CO opcrntlic tlnlrlrs roinjvri d 
rltlirr wholly of rioIN or inllkin n or tli 
producer' nnd tlio con'iinirr' toS' tln-r rin- inoit 
siiccos'fiil of tln.'ii- rflort^ liii b'-' n tlw r,r"'ip o' 
milk Fiipph Foclctlra t-tiricil In the in Ulil>oiirhiK>l 
ofCnlcutti Mhlch lm\o (cilcntrd tlnni’ Unlnto 
11 union Iho union hii Mlth tin In Ip of tin 
Cilcutti 'Munldpillti mill the (xj'-rt o tin n of 
Goicniiiicnt croctid a mlII-oiuIpif'I inoh rn 
plint for pistciiriilns milk, and miiIIc the milk 
suppU It conlroli hnx been «ifl-ifncton to ci'ii 
BUiiitr' It Is Intcrii'lnfi to note tlmi b> co-o{>eri- 
tlon the producers lunc nI«o coii'ldinbh 
Improird their economic i>o Itloii, hiilnu pild 
oil debts, bought more nttlc, put up deo nt 
cattle siieils and accumiiliteil siib'tintlil 
sums In their local sodetlcs In the slnis' of 
sluires and resenes Similar exiieriments 
hue rcccnflj been undcrtal cn In ^ladris, 
and nt Dacca In Disterii lb ngil Co-opcritlM 
creameries and ghee producing socbtles hue 
also been stirted In one or tMo proilncts 
Another Interesting deiclopmcnt Is the stirtlng 
of sheep breeding and cattle breeding sochtlos In 
the Punjab and elsewhere In a few proiliiccs 
there arc societies for rice hulling, the iiinuu- 
faetiiro of Jaggery and for joint Irrigation llie 
latter Is an Interesting dovelopracnt of co-opera- 
tion apiiciirs to haw established Itself In popu- 
lar fax our espcdallj In the llunlMan Dhlslon 
of Dcngal this tract, once xerj flourishing, 
has been raxngcd In recent jears bj frequent 
floods and famines, and the population had 
lost all initial ho and sunk Into po\crf\, 
Mhile their lands deteriorated and malarin 
claimed a htavj tell Iho starting of 
Irrigation societies has opened a new 
chapter In the history of the tract and 
has rexhed the energy of the people and 
brought them together for common economic 
endeaxour Ginning on co-opomtlvo lines has 
also been attempted An Interesting experi- 
ment in agricultural co operation Is the 
starting in the Punjab of societies for 


the rnfi I'll 1 \l Ion of Finall an 1 "'nllro'il 
b“'Ilii,'s 1b " bise nmn"*-'! wUh \rn 
i o sf I i-iit' of 'i,ri <■ s to ri-rroiip and 
r alb’ lb 'tnsll m 1 'ra’ftrid bol lliui 
c' iiK-iiil --ri an 1 If vnbui'iir) nrtlon prtun 
cun 1 fit f'l' til" piiri-' '■ la otli-r p-n\lnrri 

I'll" o' til' rra^ • r\i, of in’Mlrni Irdhr 

* rl iP'ir'' will Iv f ill 1 w i’ It'll t fh" al'l of ''tatf 
li'-Ii I I I Ix’l'ti Ilrexiinpl Ilf tlic I iiiijab 

lixs b 11 f ' iWi 1 !■_, ■! ni’ I 111 r I'l'Xln'"!'' 

at 1 If 11x1) X'f xf 111") li nil IX Xirj liml’i'd 

s xl \(!i r 111 1 X * I' - -I I tl it o riirri d 

f" ir X ' a • 1 1 II . iilral I xr*' of II, M vlrai 

I r ' 1 II' } 1 111 , -At 1 « , • I 1 w ' I' s* X til'd 

t" < , xl ' A ri iil’nrl * t" r Iilm tb Ir Ixu'l 

t'x <’ X If Awx tl lx) -I Ilf 'xti 1 ati'l ri 
' I X' hi tl - (I ill - i tl 1 ri I ' Ixf d 

I A i| 'an 1 frof X If XX' fi f nt l-i’li In th" s’lapo 
' f>' I ir, tl flu r xp'lal an 1 f xril”!-i fixr trnn port of 
I a' rixl ’'til 1 xrl) af'i r tl - hi-nxx I'n-sl of 10^7 
111 7>i>''ti tJnjA'A’ an 1 ho ’'•r i bin'l r-Ffxn'tnn 

tl X 1 tl ’ ’I'-x w - '’artril In til" ili-xa'lntod 

Afoxi f 1 * Ih r , xlf an 1 fi bull ling of li'UL'* s 
Ilia I iin|xb 1 Xl 111 rai xl a ' » unmo Fiybtl s 
fo- x'l* r’l xrar ' ixti'l fi-'ii i\’l 'ii of xvnxti lind' 
anlliiinxxhx 1 Itl-wx/litl rnlnnlrnllon of 
lx x"lx f! X 1 1 >[- d 1 xfi 1 X ( 1 X m-’i' "x’lx I linos A 
ixiiint'or Ilf sc- bMo ) h\ o t"< itl) 1- n st'xrtrd 
In til" 1 xjn)x!i to ], ori I’l If ttor farming, s mic 
o' xrhl ’i mofri) (nil III '' ni rib is to iin'Ior 
Inko r, -fal’i lln[ -oxorii" I’xafi'l lntrf>liin'aiiprOX- 
rd m thi-l Ilf asfl ul’t f* xxhll'" ntliors go a 
■I’-x " fiirth r an 1 rnip' >> a »tn!T for I(v~il cx- 
I-orlinont roto xri h m. i ibnio .I’rn'lAn wo'k 

Affrlcaltiirnl Orffnnlrntlon — t o-oi*- ration 
111 ' all' ndx 1- tl •10 ri ■.•III! tix soiii ixtenlin 
a 'inglii„ th ixll I If ' t' of U'lir}, hut If tli'’ 
Imptiix.mnt hi th a.rb ulturl't•<'ll'lno^lll. 

< "ii'Iltl 'll b to lit [. tmnti' III It b I *•*< litlnl lint 
h' 'ti'iul'l b I't) Mill il iij'iii tl) adixj t Impruxi d 

motlioils of proiluctlfxn Ttie xVgricultnral 
Dcf -irlmcutfl III xnrious jiroxlnci's do under- 
take prrxpagniulbt work with this object, 
but tlulrrltorb lia'o not proxed ns sne- 
ccsfulns tbox ought to be k co-opcratlxo 
soclntj proxldcs an Mlrctlvo ngenej for 
reaching the •xgrlcullurbt, and In manj places 
Foch Iks baxc bci n the means of bringing 
homo to him the ii'cil for Improxcd methods 
an'l Iiixl b cn inndi) the rmtn s for conducting 
the propagandl't acthltles of the Agricultural 
Department aiid district Agricultural Asso- 
ciations As a result, a fexr FoclctJcs haxe 
Ix-xn enterprising cnougb to puiehaso modem 
agricultural Implein) nts, and the machinery 
rocoinmended bj the Department and to use 
the profier manures and the cortifled 
xarictles of seeds •• hliLn-Xtr agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist- 
ance Mlilcli each can derive from asso 
elation with the othir tlicv are fast developing 
atruh organic connection " To this end, joint 
efforts arc being promoted In almost all pro 
xlnccs as both the Departments are In charge 
of one -Minister This co-ordination Is secured 
bj Joint conferences, and joint boards of co- 
operation and agriculture and the starting of 
local agricultural associations registered tmder 
the Co-oporath c Societies Act Several of these 
bodies liaac latelx been started In Bihar and 
Orissa and In I^nibay In Bombaj , OiQ_taluKa 
development associations undertake acu\B'~ 
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propngnndl't ■nork, hold dcinonslrntlons, nnd 
assist In the ^^o^k of general economic impro\e- 
ment of the npricnlturists Tlie subject of agrl 
cultural co-opcratlon and of agricultural 
credit came under cnqnin h\ the Jlojml 
Commivsion of Agriculture In India whose Jteport 
■was published in 102S Tiic Commission 
describe the co-ojierati\e moacment ns the 
greatest hope for the sahation of the rural 
masses from their cnishing bunlen of debt and 
look upon it ns the natural basis for social, 
educational nnd economic deaclopment In India 
where the predominant Industia is agriculture 
TIic\ admit that there arc delicts in tlic present 
organirntion for niral credit, but are confident 
that under the influence of patient, persistent 
nnd s\Bfcmafic education of the members In the 
principles nnd meaning of co operation lliisc de- 
fects are bound to disappear in cour-cof f line Tlie 
proai'Ion of this education in co-operation should, 
the Commission hold, be the principal care of 
provincial Co-operathe Departments, nnd though 
the strengthening of the oillclnl stall is suggested 
the Commission also recommend the organlra- 
tion of supciaislng unions, federations and Insfi 
tutesand the grant In thc=e bodies of tlnnnclal 
*upport, Bccommendntions arc also made for 
developing the joint marketing of agricultural 
produce on co-opcratl\o lines nnd for utiliring 
the ngcnca of co operatise orgnniMtIons In tiio 
work of agricultural demonstration nnd propa- 
ganda, thesupph of npproted varieties of seeds, 
implements and manures, the consolidation 
of holdings and for social nnd educational 
betterment 

Commlllcc on Co operation In India — 
In Jnlv I9i4,the Goaernment of India Issued a 
lengthy Ilcsolutlon on Co-operation In India, 
Burvejing Its progress In the country during (lie 
proalous ten jears In Octolicr of tlio same 
vear, Government a ppointed a Committee under 
bir Cdward ’ifaclagan to examine whether 
tlie mos ement, especially In Its higlicr stapee, 
and In Its financial aspect was progressing 
on sound lines and to suggest nn\ measures 
of improvement which seemed to he rciiulrcd 
The enquiry was to ho directed prinmril) to 
an examination of such matters ns flic con 
stltullon and working of central nnd proy In 
cinl banks, the Ilnancinl connection hetyyccn 
the various parts of tlio coopcratlyo orgnni 
zatlon, the nudlt, InspciHon, and manage- 
ment of all classes of societies, and the 
ntlllratlon of the reserve funds In Its 
Deport, which was Issued In September 1016, 
the Committee stated that It had not 
confined Its enquiries to tho snbjccts referred 
to It, for It had to recognise that the tlnnnclal 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 
astern was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation The Goyernment of India 
passed orders in 1018 on the recommendations 
in the light of the opinions of the Local Goyem- 
ments Itlsraort orlcsshi accordance yyltlithe 
principles enunciated hj this Committee that 
the raoycraents being carried on in most of the 
Provinces of Didia 

Provincial Legislation — Under tho Ko- 
fonns, CO operation has been made a provincial 
subject and also a transferred subject The 
control of Co-operathe Departments has been 
entrusted to Slinlstcrs nnd Jn some proy luces 


DiUs yycro at sometime or other drawn up for 
enactment by tho local Logislath 0 Councils to 
fake tho place of tho Co oporatly 0 Societies Act 
The Domhaj Co operath 0 Societies Bill yvns 
liitrodutcd In the Bombay Leglsintlyo Council 
in Till} 1024, and yyns llnally passed Into law in 
1025 It reproduces, in tho main, the frame- 
yyork of tho Act of 1912 but introduces tho 
folloyying Important modiflcatlons — 

( 1 ) Jlie adoption of a scientific svstem of 
elassif} Ing societies 

(u) llie improyement of tho procedure for 
liquidation of cancolled societies 

(ill) Tlio extension ol summary powers ol 
I rttover}’ to the ayvards of arbitra- 

tors 

( III') Tile pro'ision of penalties against 
specified offences 

I No otlier proyincial Council except Burma 
' yyliere a Proyinclnl Act yyns placed on the statute 
I hook In 1027 lias vet enacted legislation on 
I similar linos A Bill for the enactment of a 
I proyinclnl layy to n place tho Indian Co-operathe 
I sodi ties Art of 1912, was introduced in the 
j Ibiiiras I,eglslntiyo Conncjl during the year 
I 1031 and Is still under consideration Its 
,Hpe< Inl feature witli proposal to yest much wider 
pownr-. In tho Beglstrntlon are cmplo}ed by 
' him at present 

Provincial Inquiries — In the Central 
I’roylnces, oyying to tho dr}’lng up of recoveries 
nnd tlio issue of largo ady ances to agriculturists to 
tide oyer tlie bad season of 1920-21 the fluid 
resources of tlio moyement were seriously deplet- 
ed and tlio Apex Bank was able to meet its 
liabilities only yvlth the financial assistance 
of Government The fluid resources of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished nnd 
tho Local Government, with the eononrrence of 
the Go/ornmont of India placed credits at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank nnd made 
ady ances direct to primary societies in the 
form of Tngayl loans A Committee of In- 
quiry yvns appointed which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most important of whloli 
was a propocal to liquidate the Provincial Bank 
and to place central banks in direct touch yvith 
comnicrohl banks This recommendation was, 
however, subsequently turned down by the 
Local Government, although some other re- 
commendations such as tile division of agri 
cultural finance into short-term crop loans and 
long-term non-crop loans met with a consider- 
able mensnre of public support In Bengal and 
the Punjab, the return of favourable seasons 
nboiit fifteen }cnrs ago ayerted anybreakdoyro 
of the 8} stem, yvlilch tlireatcned to overtake the 
local CO operatiy e organizations when agri- 
ciiltiirnl scnrcltj on a wide scale caused serious 
dllticulties some years ago The same may now 
be assorted of the United ProyJnccs, where there 
appeared to be some danger tlm strain 
not being quite siiccessfidlv witlistood A 
Committee yvas ajipolnted In that province In 
10’5 to liold a comprehenslye inquiry and to 
suggest tlie lines of future deyelopment The 
Bcjiorfc of the Committee contains mmierous 
recommendations on matters of detal ed 
administration nnd proiaosah, for streng^nlng 
the ofllclnJ staff of tlie Co operath e Dep^ent 
Tho Committee recommended that central banks 
flhonld be reUeyed of the work of supenision and 
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of nil Ml Kranti In i|i| l-i popo-nl to fin 
liodk'. Cditral baiil ■> an adil d to iimli r 
take the in«iHctlnn of iirdiit/d carl tl* ^ t\ 
apjwlntlnt; tlitlr onn '■talt and nt tin tlim 
"juhsidinR the fcdi ritlnn for tin «ork of 
atilionision Aniom; otlnr iiniHirtaiit nimn 
mendations arc tin =1 panllon of t-liorl t( nil 
and lontr term finance In niral cadit 'ocli fk ' inJ 
(he creation of n central land morteacc hank 
lor the i«=uo of dLl)tntnri.a to finance local 
land mortpat'c hanks 'ihc AgricnltUMl ( oin 
mission Merc of opinion that Flmllar Inquiries 
could, Mlfli ndaantage, he undertaken In other 
proainces and piirvimnt to this sueeastlon (he 
Goacmincnt of llunna aiipiolntcd a Coinmlttn 
of inqnirj, the report of Mhkh aias piihlNhed 
In 19i9 The report Indirat's that hoth the 
jirlmarj societies and the fliunclni: agiiicles In 
JJurma are not la 3 sound financial condition 
Millie the sjstcm of giiarintcehip unions has 
failed altogether Recommendations are madi 
for the improaement of the arrincinients for 
supcraislon, inspection and control and the 
Committee propose the avlndhig up of (he 
I’roainclal liimk and the creation of central 
banks for the districts Goaemment, hoaaeacr, 
haac decided to reconstruct the Apex bank ha 
granting to It a special credit of Ihirta lakhs of 
rupees 

. Banking Inquiry, — In the year 1929, at 
the Instance of tho Central Ixigislnturc and 
in response to tho demands of federations and 
Chambers of Commerce, hoth Indian and non- 
Indian, the Goaemment of India ordered a 
comprehensive Inquhy Into the present position 
of banking In India and Into tho mc,isurcs 
neccssara for promoting banking development, 
strengthening the organization of credit facdlltics 
for agriculture and industries, co-ordinating 
the avork of mrlous credit and bnnldDg agencies 
and linking up banking avith tho financial 
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< oininltt* . haai Ih 11 1 tiiui of a eroiiii of 
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1 “ ( in of Ml* Ir ' I mla and |irii thnl 1 \p ri* net 
of i.iopriMii Kill! lug In other roiintn •> 
111 * 1 ,( pirt of tin ( oinmlt* m w piihlldnil In 
th* lalt' r p irt of th* a* ar nml 1 out ilm a sp ( |al 
(liipt* r diaot.d til rural (onpritlae cndlt 

III addition t'l ill tall d di -.rriptlon of th sasti m 
(if (() op rathe marki tliiu of land inortuigi 
iridit ami nf urban nml Imluafrnl sock tli s 
llir mot Important of th- (ommlttMs 
n (aiinnii mlatlon-' n lat. 1 to tin amn,,iments 
prnjio-id for Ihikliu up tin co ojm Mthe h ink* 
of till roiinlra aalth flu Jh rat lUnkotliidii 
aalnii startid, in onh r to ( n*un' the supjila of 
rhi ap nml nlr(|inti credit for ngrii uftiin 
throueh cooprithc ngmea 'Jlie tommittie 
ntomniiiid tiiat proalnd il ro oiieratlac iianks 
should he Im hided In tin Il-t of member hanks 
and he entltli d to n dPi omit faclht|*-s from the 
JP-irac Ilaitk Ulna proi>o-L that the Rfsorai 
Hank should ho niithorlrid to ra'dlscoiint 
\grkultiiMl blip aalth n eurrinrj of nlm 
monllLS and further to make ada-ancts for 
periods not ( xiaidlng nlncfa d las on the securlta 
of ngncultiiMl jiajier enilonred ha proainclal 
to oi>oMf ht hanks, as nl-o togrint loans against 
inoaiihks jikdgtd to it ha such banks The 
Coniinittec approac of co-operathe hanks 
undertaking inland cxcliango hiplncss nnd 
deem them the most suitable agenej for the 
(Xteimion of rcmiltanci fneilitks to rural areas 
1 or thk purpo-e to ojieratiae Hanks should, the 
Committee recommend enjoa tho same 
prlalliges ns Joint Stock Ikaiiks Lastly, the 
Committee recommend that aahen Proainclal 
Goaemment Is satlsUed that for meeting the 
needs of the eo opemtlac moaement In excep- 
tional clrctimstanccs or for the deaelopment of 
the agricultural industra it Is nccessarj to maka 
loanable (uajiital naallable to the co-operntiae 
banks, the Proainclal Goaemment should avith 
the concurrence of Its legislature, place at the 
disposal of the proainclal co-opcratlae hank 
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Fucli loins ns ninj Ik- nciossnri to meet tlio 
requirements of ccntril IniiKs iiid j)rimnr> 
societies 

Effect of Crises on Co operation — Tt is 
Innih imssliiii nitliout nin clo'-e mil siicntiflc 
inqulri, sncli ns liis ii()t \tt Iwn cirrkd out, 
to niiprcilito ncuiritih (ho cllccts of the 
co-opt nth I inniiiiu'nt in enaiilint; iRrlctilturlsts 
to rc-lst llie rlcours of \ funino ns nKo to judpu 
thenictloii of flic litftr of tlie toopcrnllic 
orpinisitlon ns tlicrc is in Intcn'ln of inrlmis 
economic fones alhitinp tlio lift and indnstn 
of aerlcuHurlsts tin proportion xt( mine of 
which cinnol l)t istiniit«il ( nsll\ Tht 

npricnltnml irisis of list \e ir cnusKl 1>\ nn iiu- 
pnmlintod drop in tin iiriits of ngrlcnUurnl 
produce, how e\t r, put tin t o oin'ratli e orgmlsn- 
tlou in nio-t jiroiincis (o n ier\ se\erc strain 
nud reports liidintt tlint in most parts of the 
countn niianntnts lo miiniitrs of societies 
were alftclid Mrs sirionsli It will take some 
time for isncnlturists to adjust tliiir economic 
life to tilt new lextl of prices and in the 
menniime tlic ntfairs of co-oiicritlie institutions 
will require rautlous nnd s\ niintlii tic liandllng 
Proposals were made fornsslstancc in orfranlzlng 
arrangements for tlio ordcrlx mnrkcting of 
agricultural produce on co operatise Urns but' 
no special action wus taken in tlds direction In 
anj proilncc 

Social Reform — Co oiieratlon lias in some 
places stlmulnUd tlie desire for education nnd | 
members of rural societies Iinic been known, 
c\cn at ndxanccd ages, to rccciic tlio elemeuts 
of education to cuablc tliem to put thetr 
signature on tliclr societies’ painrs, nnd to take 
a li\cl\ Interest in tlio Intcnial work of tlicIr 
Institutions In Itomliaj , nlglit scliools for 
adiUts were started wltli the aid of a splendid 
donation made bj tlic late Sir Vitlialdas D 
Thackersex , while in tlio Punjab, Biliar, Bengal 
and elsewhere such expenditure on cduc.ation is 
incurred bi co-o])cratlio institutions tlicmschcs 
In the Punjab separate rural societies hate been 
registered to conduct nlglit scliools aud also to 
insist on compulsori education for tlio children 
of members The Punjab also possess a number 
of societies for tlic promotion of better Ihlng 
the members of wliicli societies lax down a social 
code for tlicrasclxcs, brcacli of tins code iniohcs 
runishment bx fines Similar societies are being 
started in the United Proxlnces, and some otlier 
parts of the countrj The Madras Presidency 
has taken the lead in undertaking tlio xxork of 
rural reconstruction on a comprolicnslxc basis In 
Boxeral districts, tlirougli tlio agcncx of local 
cooperatlxo organizations, financing the 
pro^ammo xvitli the help of the central nnd 
prox Inclnl banks and co-ordinating It under the 
regis of the proxlncial cooperatlxo union In 
Bengal, attempts haxc been made to fight the 
Ecourago of malaria nnd to promote villago sani- 


tation by starting anti malaria co operative 
societies llio societies nro federated into a 
central union In Calcutta which supplements the 
local funds, co ordinates tlio working of the 
societies. Issues literature on hygiene and sani- 
tation, nnd arranges with local doctors for the 
proxlslon of free medical relief to members 
llicre arc not a few cases where a society has set 
Its flee ngnlDEt drunkenness, expelled members 
notorious for tliclr Intemperate habits and 
has Insisted on good moral conduct and 
attempted to Improxo the standard of life 
SoUetics have occasionally condemned 
exceiblvo expenditure on marriages, and hnxe 
tlius indirectly trained members to habits of 
tbrift llie liquidation of old debts again lias 
been rendered possibli to a great extent and 
many an ugriculturitt who was formerly in a 
state of clironlc indebtedness has been relieved 
of nil hi' debts and as a result of the practlca of 
thrift freed from the necessity of incurring nexr 
ones Credit has been much cheapeued and 
it is now possible for the ngricultunst to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent what he conid not 
borrow at less tlion 20 to 75 per cent tor 
tiicrlv It 1ms belli calculated that in interest 
alone tlio ngnculturists of India, bv taking 
I 'ons from co-operative credit societies Instead 
of from tlio xillagc moDoy-Iendcrs, are even now 
saving tliemselxes from an unnecessary burden 
of oxer three crons of rupees The village rates 
of interest have nntumllx gone down con- 
siderably And the Soxvkar is. In most places, 
not the terror nnd the force that ho was 
Business habits have been Inculcated with the 
ncDoSclal result tlint the agriculturist has 
Ucarnt to conduct his oxvn work more efllcl 
entiv Thrift has been encouraged and the value 
of savings better appreciated Special societies 
arc started in the Punjab to promote thrift, 
while In Bombay, Bengal and Bihar &, Orissa, the 
sax ings of members are attracted to the village 
credit societies nud either special facilities are 
provided or special propaganda Is conducted to 
induce members to save and deposit voluntarily 
Association In a public Institution for common 
good has brought home to the people the bless- 
ings of unity nnd litigation has often decreased 
In villages with co operative societies In the 
Punjab, a number of societies ha-ve been started 
in rural areas whose members agree to refer 
nil disputes to arbitration by their elected 
committees nnd to abide by the nxvards of 
arbitrators Participation In the manage- 
ment of eocieties has Insttded among members 
the important lessons of self-help nnd solf- 
rcliinco , but the most important uebievomont 
of CO operation his been the development of a 
sense of communal life — n feeling of ‘ all for 
each nnd each for all” — among members 
of xillage societies nnd the gradual revival of 
the corporate Instincts which made Indian 
rural organization famous in the world s 
history 
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CO 0 CO Cl 
pH rH 01 

3,520 

QC0oO'^O’-+'t'r-» 
ooic:cj*s'-rO“'i jo 
pH CO 01 CO 

1,730 

10,250 1 

= - Su 
— 0 

r S3 S s' 

<> 0 ® 

1 

0 

t0 0100^0lO«t-*OC10rH O 
OCO'O^-'CD 01 0000*15 01 CO 01 
pH 0 01 ‘O OJ 

COl^c'aOiiTt^OlcOTH 

1-t 01 p-* 

0 

CO 

O'i'O^Ot-OOXCO 
Xt'-.OppOJCOCOCIOI 
t^^r^aqjn -h'^ph 
pH pHpHW ofrH 

13,025 

0 

OJ 

0 

Supervising 
nnu Ouarnn- 
1 tcclng 

! Unions 

(Including 

Rc insumneo 
Societies) 

1 

C“«-C0OC0 CO 01 

00 0 001 pH 

pH •H 

1 

0 

10 

28 

0 

01 

CO 

OJ 

Central 
(Including 
Provincial 
and Control 
Banks and 
Banking 
Unions) 

CO 

01 Ct^ coo OCO 00 pH rHt^ P-< 
c:oip^«50ph^coph 
pH pH 

400 


0 

0 

*3 

Population 

In millions 

01 

C0'^t^O'^t^t^OOC0’^»0^»0 

ClOO’^OOpHC0t>.C‘l0OOO 

TTpH'^CO^fOlv-tP-l 

g 

Op^or>»ci»Hcooo 

OOIOIOCOpH'^'^pH 

pH 

33 0 

1 270 1 

Province 


Madras 

Bombay . . 

Bengal • • • 

Bihar and Orissa 

United Provinces 

Punjab . 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Bcnir 

Assam . 

North-West Frontier Province 

Coorg 

Ajmer-Merwnm 

Hyderabad Administered Area 

Delhi 

Total (British India) 

Mysore 

Burodii 

Hyderabad 

Bhopal 

Gwalior 

Indore 

Kashmir 

Travancero 

Cochin 

Total (Indian States) . 1 

Grand Total 
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* ErcluiJlDg members of Cuttle fnsurauco Socktlcs at the etiU of 1015-1<J anU ami Uici^ lu runiaa 1 

tbe end of 1917-18. 
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Societies 


Literary, Scientific and Social 


\oi tori,TrrAi a*:!) llnrTiot tTt r ai Porirtt i 
op India (( nli iiiln) — I oiimlrri ihjo ' 
A Clti'-'t Aiinilnl •niturrlptl"!! l[n "J I •' I 
trniiri' (cf U'l h IM liii Aiiiiiinl itilnrrlpltoii 1 
K"* 1- .Nt'r/'cfiiri/ s P( rrA I/iiif I'l* r, f l *i i 

r It II N M I A V (Ifr,; ''iij-.rii rm In t U { | 

(’hrl'-tlnn, 1, Allpiin I’.mil, Alli'^'fi 

Auni-IIorTK I ni TM sociita np inr«A — 
'Mi/irntilnulriil, \ (.lilriilii,, \kri Itortl 
tiillunl llitilril', Ivn ilnu^Iiv, IInivi*"!! 

A in-lloPTici iTrPAt PnriiTA op Madpaa — 

I stnl)ll»licil 18T’i QiiNrlfrlj ptiliirrlptlon 
for nii'mlit rp In Ch** A I'a 7. In TIam I> Ua 
I’lffitfciil H I Tlip (lOArriior of AlAilri’, 

CAnirnifin (' \\ 1 Pdiinn, ( s i , ( i i 

1 C« , J/oit ^•rrrrlitr'/ Mr 11 n Mr.. K 
M ‘■r , //on 'J rniiitur 'Ir JI \ Hull r ' 
Tijiifimjictt, b \S , Mn(ln« ' 

ANOifl Indian Li aoui —1 Atni.ii.iir.l ipnn for 
tlip Iirotortlon of tlir Inli r. .’Ip of Aid lo IiuIKma • 
SiiliAcriptlon llA 0 n ACAr /Vi'nofriif Dr j 

H M il 'Aloroiio, III D ^frrftini \ <. 
BAsticn OJJire U, Alnfilcn Strc< t, CulnitlA J 

ArrunoroMOicAL Society op Homhati— i 
Founded 18Si>, to promote the propiciitlon . 
of AiithropoloRlcal nPCArcli In ImlU, to 
corruspond irltli AntliropoloRlcnl bOAlcthf , 
tlirouRliout the oorld , to hold nionthlj | 
mcctlnpB (or rcndlnp nnd dl“cu?A.nB pAjicrB , 
and to publish a Journal contninlnp the 
transacllonB of the bocletj Annual sub 
scriptlon Its 10 /'retxden! K 1’ Mnpanl, 

A! A lion Serrelarit Dr Js A ThoothI, ii a , 
riill (0\cn) Office Address 172, Hornbj 
Itond, Bonibaj 

BENAKE3 mathematical SOOII TT — 1 OUndcd 
In 1D18 for the encouragement nnd promotion 
of rcecarch In the \arloua branches of I’Dro 
nnd Applied Malhcmatlcs, nnd In the lllstorj 
of MathcmatICB It conducts a fournni " Tlic 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society” In which original papers on -Mathe- 
matics arc published nnd maintains a Ilbrnrj. 
rhero are about 00 members from all parts of 
India Admission fee Its 10 Annual eub- 
Bcrlptlon Its 12 (resident members) nnd Its D 
(non-resWent members) Life President Dr 
Ga lesh Prasad, M A (Cantab), n sc , Secretnrt/ 
Prof Chandl Prasad, Ji A , n Sc , Treasurer 
Prof Pnshupatl Prasad, M A , D sc 

Biiandabkaii Oriental Besearoh iNSTirurr, 
Pooka — I’ho Institute was Inaugurated on 
the 0th of July 1017, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir E G BhandarXnr, at the hands of n 15 
Lord Wllllngdon, who became Its first Presi- 
dent Its objects are to publish critical edi 
tlouB of texts nnd original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students In 
tho methods of research and to act ns an 
Information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies The valuable library of 
tho late Dr Sir E G Bhandarkar, which bo 
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I ntr.i *r.l tii« int itiitr n i rAiif of P^ 12 
aAf.r fur fhi piiMb aIIou of ihi <.>\iriim iJ 
Orl ntal n rl-- Th finiltiit.’ liAi nn'l. r 
Ink. II to nllt 111' Mil! ' I’’ r'rii’it rrltpAlU at 
lb n 1)11 'I of ii.r. (ii) f(,f Ann 111 aOio liAt 
pminli. .1 a t rant of If- f. 000 niimiAlI> for 
that piir|v,i Grants nr. I- liu r. r h. .1 from 
the l.oAi riim.'nt of III lia (La f> o io nniiinI'A ) 
111. PiilAifAitA of IIomt.\),(I A 1 (too A ji u) 
nml th.* i.oArriim.-iilA of IIombAj, ( U'. 
, 110(1 a \.ar) Iiiiriiia, llariwli, Aljidirr 
mill Aln.lrjA ns uill ni soAcral ‘'inith''rn 
'Inliratta NtAt*i 1 h." Iridltiite Ins a jmimal 
rail (1 ’ AliiiaN of th" Bhaiidarl ar InAllt'iti 

piiblNIiMl four Hill'-, a \. ir It nbo hcM 
under Ita nu<|dn a ih'’ 1 ird Orputal f on 
f( rrnrr on til. Mb f.th and 7th of NoAiml^'r 
ll'lt' uiidir tli. oatroiiAi,. of II 1 Sir 
to org( Llo\ il nnd tiie j.n sl'b n< \ of sir E G 
Bhandarkar riianks to lib. ral donatlonH from 
Ihr 'Intas anil the Jain roinmiinltA, suj.ple- 
iiu nti d l.A (, rants In \1.1 from tlirGoAirn 
ineiil of BombaA , the Instltut* Is lions. il In a 
fine building luar the hills b. hind the Home of 
the .8( r A ants of Imlh Sort tj Since August 
1027 the Institute has l>c('n i ondii. tin- regular 
M A ilA«srs In Sanskrit Pall, Ardhama-ndh 
nnd Ancient Indian (’iillurc, aaIi. re at pres, nt 
OAcr 'to students, paA hig Its to per term, art 
attending It Is Intended shorth to nflULatc this 
rlnss to tlio Bomba) I nlAtrsil) Minimum 
iiiomberslilp dues Its majinror Its loo 
coinpound(.d for lift Members cm, subject 
to ctrlaln conditions, liorroAA books from the 
Ilbnia nnd get tlic Journal free nnd other 
publications (a list coAcrlng about 100 nanus 
sent free tiiHin request) at concession rates 
Seerelary Dr S K Bchnlkar, M A , rh D 
(IlarA.ard), i i s 

BiIAUATV ITIIIASA SANSIIODIUKA JfANDAlA — 

/‘retidenl C Y InhUa MV, iiu 
Secrclaries Prof D Y Potdar B v nnd Shrl 
Sardar G A' Mujumdar, Ji L v Treasurer 
A V PntAAnrdhan, B a Address 314, Sada- 
6hl\ Peth, Poona Cit) 

Bombay art Society — Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exlilbltlons 
of Pictures nnd Applied Arts, nnd to assist 
In the establishment nnd maintenance of a 
permanent gallcrv for pictures nnd other 
works of Art Annual exhibition usually 
held cAcrv Jnnuar) Annual subscription 
Es 10 Life member Es 100 Hon-Secrelarp 
V V Oak, Bar-at-Lau Office Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay 
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lioW'^P -anitars' science by P b^ 

Vn nromotc sanitao know^e<JS® 

'S-v «Si“ W i*’ Sf t* 

„ RniiJlnP ti.o A'^socinHop'^Moi 


Ellis in the PW^P^® ‘ The Sanita^ 

\" a lar«<' ‘‘uV library, G=°^® 

S'pmS* “"XX*'"” e«' , “ilK-JS 

, v‘ »»‘''iH“5r><Ve)'£. as !>»»" 


tran-- 

Mu<<( u— - , y ^varu- • 

omeer. <- ■)!'“ SeerdatV^ 

Station 2®') s . P P “ 

"ttlllth"oSc;r.Bombay 


^acevna^'^* 

t'q KeTurVer* 


'?Lual subscription |^Thc Vlo«^^.^^aUO»t» i 
Br^^VtlePrioS P'eSch^o os^To 0^; 

•a it-^L Maharao ot Cut'"i^pur, * , 

r a” ^ iK^r and^ | S^ Y^ay. ' 

Ei«tpo^ndon ’ 

Tso . _f,pnetoV Su: r . ,js 


1 T T'eroanu== -- j 

ilr A r ^ 

Bombay __Boandw 

Acconaaoci . aitb 
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O'^®^ . psalms to aatri- 

«■ Testament n” 

EBe the Bi'^'® ^ 
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'ilic following table fliows (hr grontliintbr BrltlibA Foreign 
the past few icnrr In India and Iliirma ; — 

lAmi 0» ( iVI'l t \T|0'. 0» Titf B I .B h !>. 

Bihtc Socletj'l 

Ivpf V 

Work dutlng 


Auxiliaries 


I PCD 

Jp7f) 

Calcutta 

, , • 

J-ll PT, ' 

20 1"',!, i 


Bonihav 

• « , • 

for.ojo ‘ 

1 

IPl IM 

IPT.IPS 

Alndrn" 

• 

2 '0 1 

1 

2T_,iin 1 

201,07 • 

Bangalore 


Tt r.rc, \ 

1 

j 

II''. ”* 1 


Eorth India 


ID" a.)- t 

21 2 ! 1 ■; 

Piinjah 


tr. '.ni ' 

120,721 

7P.M0 

172,0.0 

7P,7or, 

Bunn t 

.. 

Ti v'li ' 


Total 

t.U''.tp, 

1 nor,H2 j 

i,r",2^T 


iliOT rittirni' ilo not Inrliulr tlir coiilri nlilrh Anj 

nn\ otlirr Anxlllnrlr« Oiirlnt; t)ir jnr 

UriTt'-ii Isnus Dnrtr':’ — ■)<> 

prolrcltlic Intmct'i < t Domlrlloi j tirnpr'in*, 
Aimlo-Indlniis nnd Imthn* nllKr }'rt uil^rt 
Itftjn p Cn«p ln\, Cll Joirt Hnn</ 

{xcrdciTU nr H \N H Moreno, rh \> 

OJlief l>, 3Inr(<lii n ''trirt, Cnlciitto 

Bnmtrr JirnicAr, AfocuTio't (BomH) 

]Ufincli) — Fountlrd 18S0, to ijromott Mrdl- 
cftl nuU tUc Alttod ScIpucca tviul tlx 
nation of <Iio honour and Intcn-Ft^ of tho 
Jfodlcal Profoifllon “^fcrdani Dr 11 11 

Vorlli, Sindliuoit. Itiitidinu, SondlniMt Jtood, 
Bomho) 

CttCPTTA CIIF'IS SociiTr— To cncoiirnRc Che"* 
nnd Clie«s contest", ojicn to nil Palnm* J 
It Cnp-ihlnncn nnd Sir M 1 firea\e", Kt , 

LLI) I'mident — Uhn JTon'hle Air Jiisllce 
Al AT Aluhrrjl, jr a , ii i , 1 xcf-l'rfxlrnt l>r 
II M B Moreno, 1/on Srrrrlnn; C, Dhnrn, 
lion Treasurer B B Go"Ii, OJ, Loner Cir- 
cular Itoad, Calcutta 

CinLT)nr\’s Am Sociitf ■nna c"tnhlL"hcd In 
1027 to help forward the operation of the 
Bomlwj Children’s Act h\ taklnc o\cr rcs- 
ponslbllltr for tho mnlntcnanco of the Uranr- 
klmdl Children’s Ecmnnd Ilome, for the or- 
ganisation of Inquirr norh regarding the 
cases of hoAR nnd girls dealt Mltli bj the Ju\c- 
ntlc Court, for the upkeep of n Junior Itc- 
lormatory School for bojs under 12, nnd 
for the CO ordination of work done ha 
Aohmtarj 6Uiior%Lslon workers appointed 
bj the Court Tho Soclctj is n prhnto 
charitable organisation wltb n grant In-ald 
from QoAcmment Its work lies amongst 
destitute cblldren balling from nil /mrts of 
India, JuAcnllo offenders less thnn 10 a cars 
of age and children offended against b^' adult 
persons President n E The lit Hon Sir 
Frederick Stkes, rc, Tice-Presidenl 
The Hon Sir G A Thomas, O.IE, los , 
Chairman Sir C P Bramble, BA,, Hon 
Treasurer Sir Sles'cr Bissini, M A , J p , 
Secretary SIlss SI K Daals, BA , and 
Assistant Secretary Btr SI C Benson, B A 
EtmoPEAN ASSOCUTION — Tlio European Asso 
dntion was established in 1883 under tho 
title of the European nnd Anglo-Indian 


Auxlllarj' liA" "UppIPd to I ondon or to 

I* Pnii t' '(K Istl in and was fi l■‘talllI»l|f d 
In I'D^ tiifl r Ih tlth of tin I iiropan 
f> hne t-”i)ilitIon btit th t’p Ilf till’ 
ni" nd..p*,.l In pin i h- \«*o, litloii In" 
for It" iii,a].)r obj it fin ork iijl'ntlon <)I 
I iir.ip an InfUnnit In Ih pilitlnl llf< <tf 
India 111 lb id otbi" 4 (I . ntr il lilinlnDtra 
tloii) nr> at IT ''f> pb ti four! Dirk btuit, 
< ihntt., prr.iiUtd Mr E \ lllh r« T «-c 
I'reniCiitt Air T huln Jon* s and Mr 
A\ M 1C I’ll. C'-nsrii! s rrrtitry Mr ’1 
t iLspinan Miirtlm'’r Anm^tant (,fiirrat 
'•reretiin/ Mr 11 I \Snlk‘r Hon t.enernl 
'Ireaturer Mr (t It Morton Poblinition 

Tin lt( All n of India * obtainable from tlit 
(Iriirrtil s^i n tary 

Bi \sniis t» Till lijonta ls"oruTiov 
—Chain, inn, Mr I„ A Bolin 

BiaoM, 1 \ST1 1 s — Chairman, Mr J Sf 
Lultnr" Secretary, Mr It 1 I ixUi ti 

Jif Afur, B i.sTi I a — Chairman, Afr I> Af 
Archill lid Secretary, Mr M B Curtain 

Biiiab, Si'orTif — Chainnan, Afnjor \ L 
llerniaii 1> s o , At c , Secretary, Mr 
AA if Ah jrkk, If B 0 

Bouiiva — Chamnan, Sir Bcglnnld Sponce 
Seen tan,. Sir A AA' IVrcj 

ClciiAr — Chairman, Sir D Pafer'on 
Sirntan/, Sir 1) Paterson 

CiiCiriTA — Secnian/, Sfr T Cltapninn- 
Mort liner 

CiiiTT\GO\n — Chairman, Sir I, E AA 
Eolan , Secretary, Sir L SI Cro"sneld 

BAitJj-puan — Chairman, Lieut -Colonel 
II AA' Tobin, » S o , o B E , Secretan,, 
Sir D G Smaih-Osbourne 

Dooabs — Chairman, Sir AA' L Iraacrs 
OIF, OBF, MLC , Seerdary, Br AA' 
E Slilpsej 

KANKiNABiiAn — Chairman, Sir T B 
Nlmmo , Secretary, Sir A Allan, 



■n ! S(ir/(//(S ultiiov, '^iii)i/t/it iiUif 


I'rnurlii ^ nrc iilrt vc|\ In i TUiMiii lit li-tiiil.j), 
(iilmllT Almlrn' ivnrarlil \t>. ilil nml I.ilinti , 
mill filli' rf* "ill !>• furiiKit n"! mnl "Iiti oh « 
'■loll ill nniiclH I III u|i|illi \iliiii for III' nil" f 
i'lilf>''liiililillH III till inilo ljFniril''jni\r\ 

lifllli' V'-'-ni llil loll 111 II, Mint 111 ii| I'lllirtl 
I I ill , lloiiili ii , or III III 1 n I irl " of Mo 
Itrniiilii-F Iioiiil.ix 1' () l-.\ *• . 

Ciliiilli r () |i.i\ j 's ■ \tiiilri'. 1' <) 

)!'i\ urn , Inr II 111 I’ M Il-i\ 111, \ nil 
I’ (1 Dk’ti.il I.ili'iti r II |i , 

IMIUN ''lU in\ or (II n NTM ait M nir l-tnl 
— /'ri'iJriif i-ir 1 ,t]' iiilra Nnlli 'IiHik-rj • 

I\ r I I K I \ II I 1 i*r, lilt’ll*^ ^I r II 
I li llluoK ''iilli lli'i /oiof lilt 1 r ftlri r 

(* N liiknri not ^I N I I ii y/oi / /r »i 
riirir l> il I I, ll I'lliiiliir l<<’ '•or for/ 
Air 1’ Iv I ll illi tj 1 nfi, 1 1 s on >\ \ i 
Miili'-li'li . I I Ho ll I ill III! 1 

IMIU SIH\ sniiliit I ’.in'. -Ill liolM 
''iiiiil u ‘'(liii.il I'tiliiii h nil liil. rikn iiiilii i 
lloiiil orv iiiW illnii linlii„" for ll i ol.). i L III' 
’-In n'„'llii iilin; of ri llkloiM mnl iiinr 0 i .lio ill .ii 
tliriiuiilioiil lilt liiilliii 1 iiijilri II itiilirir.i 
n hiiin Ilf .\li\ 111 irli 1 , "lilili nri" i,riiiri|l\ 
n'l-oclnti (1 " ll ll Iniirinrc nn k 1 lirri li n 
iiiiiiiIm r of lull lliiii' "orlir^, 1 iirni” hi mol 
lliili III, Iml IiiihIi 111 l[i I< r,h( ll III nil I' irM ot 
lilt orHniii'' itliiii li\ lioiiorir) loliHr’ 

Iho 1 S S II " II fniiiolrd III Mlilnlml In 
1870 111 1,0111 ril iiMiiiiiliioi ll iiiuio uii of 

ri prisoiil itl\M from tin iNnlloinl I lirlnliii 
CiiiiiKll of Iiulh, from tlio mi\lll nl. <, nol from 
other •iiiiira-i 1 iiinli for lln i irrUii, on 
of the "ork iro jurlhlh foiiml In Iiollii Init 
llic imijor part 1“ utlll i>rii\l'lul ll) I In Wnrl.lii 
‘(iiiidav Selioiil Assiii 1 itlon 'i in In nlnii irlor-i 
of lliu Uiiloii Is lit t ooiioor III tini Mlu'lrl Illtls 
"litru b< 'lili s (he olllci mnl iii II slm I ( i| 
hook shop tin re Is 'J he 'h \inlri" 'J i nlnr 
'Inliilni: Jiistitiilloii In Mils Inst Itiitlini 
Iriikrs III rilleloiis iihuitioii from nil parts 
of Iiidln nrt tnliitd for (heir duties 

Itc'ldes the eeiitml (rihiliin coIIoko the ihhf 
nctlvltlesof (ho Uiilini nn the pro\ldlii|,' of 
literituro for tlio rcllrhms cdiii. itloji il meds 
of liidli, pood llteritnrc for ten hers mid for 
children, e\toiisIoii coiinics of h ctiires dills crtsl 
In English or scrnnciiIarH In nil parts of the 
Umpire, the mTanging of tint hers com cut Ions 
mid confcrLiiecs, the nrrnngoincnt of cxninlnn- 
tlons In Scripture for tcnchcra nnd stholnrs 
In the Siiiida) Schools 

The following Joiininls nnd qiinrterlles nrc piih- 
llshcil by tlio I S S U — 

The India Sunday School Journal, 

The Senior Lesson Qnnrterh 

Approxlniatclv a million scholars In Siimlna 
Schools and l)a\ Schools nrc touched bj the 
nctliltlcs of the Union, nnd 00,000 to 70,000 
teachers . 

The ofUccrs of the I S S U are — President — 
The Bhlshop of Luekmow Tnasurer — 

W H Warren, Jlndras , General Sicretar;/ — 
E A Annctt, Coonoor Assistant Sccretarv 
Ilea N Ernnklln, Coonoor 

Institution of Enoinfehs (India) — a he orga- 
nisation of the Institution began In 1010 
nnd It was Inaugurated by H E Lord 
Chelmsford early In 1021 Its object Is to pro 


mole and nrlv am r thr crl, nro praitin mid 
I'll liK 1 of rni In'-' ring In Imlla on tlie same 
Hill I aa are adopfrd bv the finMfiitlnm of ( hit, 
Afi’i 1 itih al and I l‘’rlrlral 1 nt lii''i'r’i In the 
I'li'fid hiti'doni T ll" elaii'lird of (]imM 
nriMoll |i III' eiiil" Mellllirrdilp |1 divided 
hitii four rl f ei '!•, Member^, A'airlate 
M' ml r 1 imu iiil'jin and A' "'litii and 
lb r I’ all a'l'lPl'iiil ih v fur 'lii'bnti 
/ ee 1 'eiif \j V Iin vr HI I ' I , 

Se'O '/ e I, I M Wat iii nfi'e s I jil iind' 
I'.ill 111 1' () I >v. O' 1 I lb Mil I 

Mvtdvi I I’.r Artt '^O'llTV' - f'ntran ff I 
I ll- l('•v 1 rri.i' (.( M idr M Imu'i-il ) |i> Ifoii 
Mr Jiidh' I. II Walliii er-tnru I’ 1 
1 V III I ri I I II' ) I "II I In I ink, \I idr 1 1 
Minrt'i Itririrv ‘^ortrrv tvn At.xiriMr 

III ritf I’ll) \r \SUTII’ '^ilfllTV — Seere 
titn I b" I.J \ J I’ Af i (lb 'll It V , I hrl I lali 
< I'll. I A| ulrai 

*. VTIoVlt Ifol-al IIIIM'.'I IMi Slior MOCK r\ 
III iM'Il 1 "nil 1 111 l'>-l, b) Major 

I. ll r ll alt 1 rii it't I lln I (' ll i I i vi v o 

w b" w i' I ri >' I lit from I!'. . t" I O-’j (ibji rfi 
liitoriiia na lonal kill o( pul lie opliilnii on 
lior'.. -br 'liii, iintter'i |o en niirn'*' and 
proiU'it. Ii'Tj hr. .din In India to prnt'rt 
an t prom lie III. lot' r. not hor f brmbri 
aii.t to (lv. till m rvir) rnr.mrn,' m. nt , to 
linproV' ail t It iii'lardl'i the varl'UK l\ p< -i of 
1100- * brill III Iiiilla, to pr'iiiri an Iiullan 
• •ml bo'll and to proni .t' iimfonnitv in all 
111 ill' r' eoiiii r'l i| w ph bur ' hIiow . In Indli 
PntTi n <n ! t Iff - If I 1 |i" A 1" rov I'reivtenl 
(for 10,1 _') I III IIoii Id ''Irll'iir) I’rvII. 

I..V I ' - I , '><■' riinni, Major to lent 81r 
It. riiard Iiuiim, in, rii , Ji \ n The 
''Oil, tv I HIM 111. followin' pillillritloiis 
Ifor " Un din. An lllii'dr it« d Quart! riv 
loiirnal III I ii-'IMi mid ffrilii Stallion JtepUtir 
mill Siipj.b lie nt, Iinllili Stml Ibeik, I’lLurd of 
(.'uiilrv Prill Itachig, Ahin' diiagar Stud 
Itfxik, show Jiidglni; 1 .implili t He Sproiid 
\ohin\i of Me liellan Mini Its'k w is pub- 
IHle d at Me i ml of Id'O I he Socletv 
holils'lle ImjK rial Dulhl llorsi Show annunll) 
In 1 ibrimrv Itegrtered 0£tet — Delhi 
Nvtionm Indus Associvtion — loiindcd In 
187(1 111 olijerts are — (n) To esti nd In 

I iigl iiid, kiioivledgc of India, nnd Interest In 
thepiopli of that eountr) ((■) 'lo cooperate 
witli all I Hons inmle lor nd'aiielng Idiiintlon 
nnd Social riforin In India (c) To promote 
friendlj Inferroiirsi- bctwicn Lnpllsh people 
and the iKtopIe of India In all the proceedings 
of the Association tlic prlnclj'lc of non-lntor* 
tircncc In religion nnd nvoldnnco ol ]iolltlcal 
controVirs) is strlctty nmintnined. It has 
branches In llombaj, Aladras, Ahmcdabad, 
Nagpur ami Calcutta Jlon Secretun/, Jllss 
Jloik 21, Cromwell road, London Ihibllcatlon 
'J'/it Jndwn Mnijaeine and Hmeir, (8 numbers 
a jrar) wliloh nlironlclcs Mio doings of the 
ANsoelatlou In England and In India, and takes 
note of mo'cments for cdueatlonsl and social 
progress It jniblislies articles about the 
East to Interest AYostom readers, and artiolcs 
about the AVest to Interest readers In the 
Inst Lite Memebers — Ten fiuJnens jinntial 
SubscrljitlonR Jteinbers one Guinea, 
Count' Jlombers, Ton Sldlllncs, Assooiato 
Students, Seven shillings and Sl\ pence 
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Passekqebs' A^D Tniino kfutf Associa- 
TIOK (Established In 1915) Bead OJficc — 
139, 5Iedo^\s Street, Fort, Bombay Objects 

(а) To inquire into and ascertain grlesance' 
udth respect to passengers in India generallj 

( б ) To petition Goaemment, Local bodie- 
Ilaihvay, Steamers and other companies 
carrjiug passengers and traffic, to take all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain redress 
with regard to the said grievances (c) To 
hold periodical meetings and dPeuss qncs 
tions relating to grievances (tf) To start 
branch offices throughout India, and to 
affiliate societies and bodies having | 
objects similar to this Association (e) To 
start a fund to meet expen'C' for carrj log out 
the objects of the As-'Ociatlon Pre^deitt — 
Meyer ^Iss'm, Lsqnirc M a , Fice Prcfndcnte — 
L 11 Tairsee, ;&qulre b a , Lachraandas 
Daga, Esquire Bon Secretaries— Bna.] G 
Jiensey, Esquire, Khan Bahadur P L 
Ghamat Assistant Seerelary — Pcstonjl Jam- 
Bctjl, Esquire 

PnitATEUC SOCTETt OF ISPU —Formed March 
1897 , Annual subscription R« 16 Secretary, 
Jno Godinbo, 15, Burrow's Street, Bombay ' 

Photooraphio SociETr OP IKDU (Calcutta) 
— Annual subscription Bs 30 (Town Mem - 1 
bers) and Its 15 (JlofussU members) En - 1 
trance fee Rs 20 and Rs 10 The Socletvi 
Is afflllat-ed to the Royal Photograpiilo Society 
of Great Britain, London, and holds annual I 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly Journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging a ork from its members onh 
There ate excellent work-rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Societj’s Head- 
quarters at 229, Ixiwct Circular Road , Calcutta 
Bon Secretary A Hearn, 229, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta 

POOSA Seva Saba’t Societt — This Institution 
was started In 1909 bj the late iirs Ramabal 
Ranade, Mr G K Devadhar and a few other 
'adles and gentlemen In Poona and regirtcred 
In 1917 It is now working Independent Iv 
though for a few vears in tiic beginning 
It Was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan Its main object Is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mls- 
slonarj work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sl'tcri and brethren,* 
csjicclalh the former in backward areas ! 
and working on a non sectarian basl= Aominal * 
fees arc now being charged for instruction, | 
except for the Mn«lc Clashes, (or Special Clas^-’- | 
In English, and for Hig'i '■cliool clistrs, etc 
There are eight dlgcr-'nt departments -nb 
dl\ldcd into GO classes Arrangements are made ' 
for training Kursc= and M!d"1'cs and women 
Snb-Assistant Surgeons at the Sas«ooa Iloi 1 
pital, Poona and a ho-lel is maintained for tli"* j 
former and two for tlio-e attending tlte Sub- 
Assistant surgion s Cla '-cs Tlien 1 - a Pubilv 1 
Ilcaltli Scliool affiliated to tlw Lid\ Clio'n'sford 
League (or Jfatcmlts ml i liiH Wilf re,' 
I'clhl lilt nuiiitH r in t!i - three lin 'ils p ’ 
now about S5 l.cll,-tli n 1- a full-i' I'g - 1 
Training Coll-c. n lined aftii 1 vi Vo’lila' 

adia with about 4 '-, iut- tvciuliag tl o c 

In tlie V, 1 tl's, for b 'a, t—i el 1 
Ml-tn -e- fo- arwia'i'ir ‘rl sa’ T-l ' 
Co’! ,-0 1-. p-cl'a’d\ til t dv ci” g lE '1 


maintained b\ a non official non ChrMian 
missionan. bod\ teaching the full course 
rhe results of the Certificate Examinations 
held In the vear 1927-2S under tiic authorltv 
of the local Goa ernment Training College for 
Women were as follows : I year Ecnlor 12 The 
total number of certificates granted so far is 
347 now The PractL-ing Scliool for little girl« 
attached to the Training College has now 
eleven cla-ses with 2fi5 students reading up to 
the Marathi VI Standard, Fncli-h being 
taught In the V standard class Prim ire 
( la-ses for grown np women teaching np tc 
the Marathi ^ Standard are attended by 
about 105 women It is here tliat poor women 
are recruited for training ns a teacher, nurse, 
midwife, or doctor Special dashes for teach- 
ing English, First Aid, Home Cursing were 
attended by about 93 students , the Music 
ClpFScsbvlld students, and the Workroom 
Classes for teaching Sewing, Emliroldcry, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 153 women Thus, tlte 
total number ol pupil- 1 - 934 to-dav Tlierc arc 
two Iranclits of the Society started at Sifara 
and Baramati which arc named after Eady 
Vltlialdas Thakcr^cv, tlie wife of tlie greatest 
helper of tiie Sorlctx 'ofar the late Sir \ithj] 
das D Tbakersex Besides there are branches 
started at Bombaj (Dadar and Girgaum), 
Sholapnr Ahmednagar Alibag, Kasik ^ag^ar, 
Gwalior and Madras lor cither educational or 
medical work or for both Tims thi total 
number of women and girl< Inclitdlng about 
150 duplications c'. the rolls at the-c \anons 
Centres of the Socletv is over 1 "lOO Tlirte 
nr In Poona six hostel", three of wlilch arc 
located at the headquarters and the o'lie* 
three in the Raste’BPath and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, etc., under training at the Sv'soon 
Hospital Tlie noraber of ixaldcnt student" 1- 
above 200 In these six hostels One of th" 
three hostels at tii: iwadquartcr- Is interded 
for women of detres-ed cla«s > Tlic niinil er 
of these women at present Is 7 In conncctlaa 
with the medical branch a Commlttre has 
been formed in England, which wit] enable tb'- 
SocLtj to send fully qualified Nur>r» there to 
undergo (iirtli r training Two fullv qinl fi'd 
Nur-cs have so far bc-'n 'ent bs ili'' 9„ri,*r 
for tbolr yo-t gradu-iti oiu-* in Pi blie H'-'lCi 
Nursing at Bc-ifopi College fo- wen- a 
London with tlm paMial 1 c!p of a "e’l ar«lnp 
of tlic League of Kcd CrC"" tae'e ", 1 w " 
Tlere 1 an actn, Infan' WcU'"' c - ' c ■“ 
antenatal cl nl"a — itii tlm a\i-ac- v 
atte idance of an rxela 11 jg ei;y-e--ef ,er I — 

Th- le* V pa cwtca''r d i « i- e,' 1 -j , > 

in Bomba bx iir'-r aklag "I'n t - ‘‘'o 
of tin, ehanla' 1 Tr " i' 1 ’ - ‘n 

work o it the < ; -rri- r' afj‘ - I i" 
Welfar’ CildWrlw -r 1 (. -e- 1 ’ - 

fo" be we m n a - 1 r' a e' •> 3 ' 

CinmuiU 1 ! -t’ - y -r - r'a’- <, w 

Hex a 'll ' T’ - r-ga- 's r o' ' - e 
feljr- r Jjv' a aia H sp' - 1 a" I ’ c'" _ 

Ho-ae, a" I t’ '-e le'ji-'* ' 'a-e <~~ - 

1 C*ldes t -e --e ' i — 1 .- JJr.r , 

Nur-'o, IJe-'-t a' ' e '_--a' - 

»^«a J v'a’ "'I** “ 

*“0 * 

Now U r J I(V - \ > al/ ' ' r er ' 

r, t' i 1 ' I ea , - I I- a«^e Erl 
I-‘r W. c'- fa-r . 
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work along these lines has been done by the 
Association as this is the only woman snflrage 
organization in India The Association pnb 
llshes a monthly magazine, Sln-Bharma edibsd 
bv Shrlmatl Alalafl Patwardhan, b a , In En 
gllah with Hindi, Tamil and Telngn articles 
(Ka 4 to non-members, Bs 2 to members; It 
is an all-India Association Its largest branch 
Is In Bombay, its greatest number of branches 
In South India, bnt yearly additional branches 
are being started In other provinces, and there 
are flourishing branches as far north ns Kashmir 
and Lashkar The prospects of rapid growth 
for tbe Association are very bright ns It has 
been found that women everyw here welcome 
the self development which the establishment 
of these branches brings The Association Is 
alBlIated with the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance and the International ' 
Women’s League for Peace and Freedom 1 

Objects — ' 

To present to women their i-espomlblllty as ' 
daughters of India, 

To band women Into groups for the purpose 

of self-development, education, and the 

definite service of othero 

To gain coinjjulsorv primary education for , 

everv bov and girl In Ihdia 

To secure the abolition of chlld-marrlage and 

child-parenthood 

To help women to realise that the future of 
India lies largely In their hands, for as wives 
and mothers, they have the task of training 1 
ana guiding and forming the character of the 
future rulers of India , 

To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as It Is or may be ; 
granted to men , 

To secure for women the right to be elected as 
members on all Municipal and Legislative 
Councils 

Eeadi/uarlert Adyar, Madras Prendeni— 
Dr Annie Besant F ice Presidents — Dr Mu- 
thulakshmi, U l 0 Mrs Jlnarajadasa Eon 
Oennal Secretary — M E Cousins Eon 
Treasurer — Shrimntl Ammu Swamlnadhan 

yoTJSo Mks’s Chbistiak Association — 
This Association, which was founded by the [ 
late Sir George WlUIams In 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres 1 
The aim of the Association Is, through its 1 
rellrious, social, educational, and phvslcal I 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and bois 


Bangalore , Bombay , Calcntta , Calicut , 
Coimbatore , Colombo , Delhi , Galle , Hydera- 
bad . .Tubbnlpore , Kandv , Karachi , Kunnam- 
kiilam , Kottayam Lahore , Madras , Madura , 
Murree , Kagpur, KalnlTal, Ootacamnnd , 
Poona, Bangoon, Baalpnr, Seennderabad , 
Simla , Trivandrum , Wellincton The others 
use rented or rint-free buildings 

The work of the Xatlonal Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by P5 specially trained full-time Secretaries 
A feature of the Y M C A In India Is the 
International character of Its Secreturlat 
It Is made up of 12 Americans, 2 Canadians 
13 Encllshmcn, 2 Scotchmen, 1 Irish, 1 Swiss, 
1 fewcdl-h, 3 Anglo-Indians, I Dane, 4 Anstra 
Hans and 55 Indians and Cevlonese 

The classes of people reached by the Indian 
Y M C A and the lines of service It attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows — 
Generally — 1 Literature — Publication of 

original works and reprints Four series 
‘ Heritage of India , ” ' Bellgions Quest 
of India," “Bellgions Life of India" 

■ Jfakera of Modem India " “ Education 0 f 
India " 

2 Lecture Bureau — Many thousands 
of slides on a wide varlctv of education- 
al and recreational topics serving a clientele 
In over 700 centres In India 

3 Phvslcal— Training Physical Directors 
for schools and coll ijes, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympics 

Boys — Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Camps, etc 
Students — Hostels and Institutes In most 
University Centres 

Indian ’students in Britain — Specially in 

London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 

‘ Citizens" — (i e , English-educated Indians’ 
Cej lonese and Burmese) Beading Booms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Gronp Conferences , 
Study-Circles, handling manv subjects of 
vital interest — social, intellectual and 

religious 

Soldiers — Institutes and HoIIdav Homes fos 
British Soldiers In 1 numlicr of contrer 
Including the K W Frontier'* 

Anglo-Indians — Hostels, Institutes, Em- 
ployment Bureaux 

F uropcans — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux 


The Young Men’s Christian Association, ■ 
though relatively new to India, is spreadmg j 
rapldlj The local ’ Associations arc auto- 
nomous and governed bv local Boards oft 
Directors These Associations In Convention I 
elect a Xatlonal Council which Is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of ah forms 
of the Association work In India, Burma and 
Cevlou 


Labor rers in MOts — " Welfare’ Work 
Itural Communities — ' Bural Bcconsfruc- 
tlon" work embracing Co-operative Bank- 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Education In four Select eti Centres 

A monthly magazine, the Yoewo 3lEx or 
ISDIV, Is lisued at its 5 per annum, Incltiding 


There are now over 60 As=ociatIon5 afllllatcd 
ta the Xational I ulon and manv other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as I 
the local headquarters — Allahabad , Alteppev , • 


postage 

The work of the National Conndlfeiclnilng 
tlia- of the ">0 local Y 31 C As ) call-Ni for a 
Budget of Ps 1 , 70 , 01 s 2 0 in lo^o of this 
snm~ Bs 57 , 0 O'i Iiad to b* raised from th-' 
public in India 
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United King lorn, ot hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honourt CortlOcates, but \v>:ochte Member* 
'hip !■> open to vromcn tvho ln\c 'tudled nt iv 
Brltl b Unhcrsltv for two jeoro tvnd etch 
Branch may ndmlt na nonororr Membets 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion find Interests of women 

The Association of British Unlvcrsltv M’otnen 
has four branches The addresses of the Ilono 
rarr Secretaries are as follows — 

77on Grn'rnl SeeTilam — Mrs E F Blngclej, 
c/oP 0 B 535, Bomba> 

JJoniJ Local Secretaries 


Bombay 

Sirs. Blair, Arthur House , 
Cooperage, Bombay 

Calcutta 

, Hon Seerct-nrve/o Miss Cor- 
nelia sotabji, 2S, Chowrln- 
ghce Calcutta 

Delhi 

Mrs Blomfleld, AurinzetEd , 
Ralsiua, Delhi 

Pnnjab 

Mrs Irving, IG, Davis Boad, 
Lahore 


The Delhi and Punjab Branches came Into 
existence In 1918 The Calcutta and Bombav 
Branches are Influent lal and have repeatedly Intcr- 
sencdwlth good effect to educate public opinion 
With regard to subjects affecting women All 
Branches have, for Instance, made Investigations 
on behalf of the Education Departmert, Got etn 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mL«lon, etc , and have supplied, through the 
International Federation ot University Women, 
information on Secondarv Education in India 
to tho league of Katlons They have been 
the means of Introdnclng women on to Unlvcrsltv 
Senates and Mnnlctpatittcs The Caicntta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products 

The Bomba\ Branch has done good work In 
connection with the formation of tho Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub-commlttec, organized public meeting for 
women on subjects affecting their Interests about 
which legislation was being or bad been recently 
enacted 

A valuable part of the work of thr 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau In Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful Thi- 
Bombay Bureau was eventually merged Into 
the employment Bureau established bv 
tae Women’s Connell , the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of lift In India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perform 

Federation of University Women in India 

Tills Is an organization conceived to unite for 
sen ice and fellowship alt Unlverhltv Momen of 
whatei er race ot Unl\ ersitv who mai be resident 
In India Units representing British Universities, 
Indian Unberslties and American Universities 
ssierallv ha\ e existed since 1913 (Britain) ana 
1920 (India and America) rcsjiectii elv 


Thes"- Ti lilts art non fused together Into one 
bodv and are as such nttUIatcd to the Intema- 
tloml Federation of Unbersity Women which 
embraces 31 countries ot the world and has its 
headquarters at Crosbj Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
London 

Tills Intcmatlon il Federitlon Is then a kind of 
Lcagtio of Xations in which the Unit erstty is the 
Unit and tho opportunities It affords for better 
undotatandlng for norld-frlcndsliip, and world 
aervlce, will easily he Imagined 

As forming one Famih , Its Jfembers help the 
common cause of women thev help one another 
bv Inspiration and Interchange of sen Ice the> 
help tho country for which ns Indhldnal Units 
thev stand, inasmuch as that countn Is swept 
forthwith b\ reason of Its place within the Inter- 
national Federation alone Into world statistics 
and tho dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva 

The benefit to Members Individually also is 
groat The Club Houses ot the Federation all 
over the world are open to them Equallv so 
are all Scholnrslilps and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation 

Daring 1929 these last ha\ e included Scholar 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree resi- 
dential scholarships at Crosbv Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chlellv for Medtcal 
orSclcntillc research b\ Australia and America 

A special scholar.hlp was offered in 1929 
by Barnard College, Columbia Unberaltv to 
under graduates from India 

Membership Is open to Women Graduates of 
am UnhcTSltv through the Unit representing 
tint UnlversiU Colonul Graduates are at 
present attached to the British Unit 

SubsenpUons — Bntish Unit Ks 3 a year 

Indian C nit Es 3 a y ear 

American Unit Es 2 a vear 

The Federation has Branches la Bombav, 
Calcutta, Lahore, Madras, Kodalkanal Each 
Branch has Its local Committee But as a whole 
the Federation Is under a Central Committee with 
Headquarters at Calcutta for the venrs 1928 and 
1929 Headquarters are at Bombav for 
1930-31 

Officf Bfvpeps, CEvnui. COMytiTTEr 
President — Ml's McDougaU 

LOCili EEPRCSEVTATirES 

Bombay Miss Pipper 
Mi'S Kanca 

Calcutta Mbs Cornelia Sorihjl 

Punjab Mrs Skemp 

Miss Zutsl 

Madras Mi'S P Seetha 

Honorarv General Secretary, JIrs Doctor, 
Hirjl Mansions, Bombay 

Applications for membership should be made 
to the Honorarv General Secretary who wdl 
forward the same to the Local Secretarv to w liose 
Unit It may appertain 
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dlsta have established some excellent schools 
In the larger hlll-statlons The Presbjtwlanh 
arc also mcII represented In this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable Institution for destitute 
children at Kallmpong, near Darjeeling Schools 
of all doaominatfous receive /Ibcml grants-Jn- 
aid from Government, and arc regularly In- 
Epcctcd by the Education Departments of the 
various proilnccs Tlinnks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and Us 
frank recognition by Government, there Is no 
" rollplous dlfllculty *’ In the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 


Clirlstinn Missions 

Iht Ir.illHiii tbit Iti'ilni" Ht \pfi (| , 
ifai Hie tlf t Chrl Hiii ml itopifj hi In hi H 
I't tio iii'-iiii liiipnib ibl'* lIHtorj, ImiTeicr 
irriei 111 III? furtli'-r I irk thin tin 'Ittb rei 
turj . nil II II I 'itiuiiiinlt I Ilf rbrHHiiin H knoivri 
ti bite eti Ir'l In Millhlf Ilii'-I tlirn the 
<1 < il|r 1 Sirlfin ( liiirrh In imith writ Indii 
lii<i hi'l ft r<i itlfiiimi* Ilf I tri pt In Its In 
finrj Hih rti'in h (or ritlirr thr-i rhilrrhn 
or til" I'jrlin Chfl Hin" ftrr now ilhblrd Into 
fo'ir ro'.ilniinl'iMi) In" dl I’li)rl lltflr of th 
Mil' linn "plflt until ipiltr frrrnt flmr'« 
Ari'nn rtirl Hmlti wi" llrd Intro liirnl Iniu 
fndlii t’) Hi'- rortn^iiri' who nfibll Iml 
ti Ir lil'riribv Hirinic’li'iut thrlr "ptirrr of 
liillil'-nri (on bein',' tli'- ( irf rop dll lrn| tn of 
th'- In II’ ' ‘'t I nnrii \ai|"r ft spmlird by 

nrr, took full n'lvjintai,r of the I’ortugi c" 
omrf In Wrdirti Imlli to rirrj on bl* CtirH 
Hill propinndi Hh nlin'nt super hiimm 
ml in* rrwirrbd with rniirli siieem, but 
finny of tlie fruits of |ili lihniir were loit with 
the "hilnknpi of the l’ortiii.'m se Empire It 
Is ftilh to Hie work of the mlnlonaries of tin 
Propnpniiiln In the l7th century tint the 
I•ftp1^1 ouei Its li’t,'- nnd powerful followlr!: 
In In'Ili to ili\ The Uoimn CiHioIle" In 
Inilli number l.Sjg.noo, of whom 3Jd,ftpn 
wen ndib d dutlnu tin tlcrade IPIl-lU-I 
1 lie totnl of “Sirlm” riirDthns (eictuslve 
of lliose Mho while iHlnp the Sirlin liturgy, 
are of the Komin oln dimer) h 315 OdO, a" 
icili)''t wfir.ooo III JPbl Protestmt Chrlf 
Hill" (the tirm Uirougliout tbiii artleic hnliidi-s 
\npllcins) niimt’er 3,050,000, an Increase of 
517.000 flnee 1011 'Iii'i« the total number 
of CbtHHins of nil denomlnitlons In India H 
now CiD“C on Dio millions In fict It pro- 
bably exceeds tint Dpurc at the present 
inomcnt, ns these stitHtlcs arc taken from He 
Census Iteport of 1011, and the rate of Incrra'e 
during tlio prcijous decade was nearly 100, 0"0 
per annum 

Oho Protestmt Churihes nude no serious 
attempt to ciaiigullic Imlli till ISIS Tliei 
limo thus hem ai work in the liullm mission 
flild lor oier 110 ymrs, nnd the statlrtlral 
results of their efforts arc glien nboie It 1* 
DOW, however, penemlly reeopnlred that ChrH 
tinn missions are producing Indirect cficcts In 
India wlilch lend themiel\c» only Incompletely 
to nny sort of tahulatlon The main nccncy 
of tliK more dlflushc Inllucncc of ChrlitlnnUy 
N the mlssiona'-i school nnd colhpc The 
Protestant missions DU a consldcrible part In 
the cimeutary education of I he country 
Aeeordlnp to the 103! lit port o/ the ^at>mi0‘ 
Uhrirlutn Council for liulin llici arc tciching 
I'JO.S'i'i ehllUrm in 12, GOO c’-'mmtnry schools, 
nioslh illiiated In illlipos nic nnjorlly 
(3-13 805) of children In these schools are non 
Christians The «iiino Is true also of the sccon 
dnry schools nnd In a still preater degree of the 
colleges Tile former niirabcr 523 with 70,264 
innlo nnd 25,303 female pupils IThcro are 40 
colleges afnilatcd to Universities, eontilnln^c 
20,002 male nnd 1,300 female students Of 
these ns mini ns 14,148 are non-Chrlstlnns 
Erom the standpoint of missionary poUci miiu' 
Importance Is attndied to these agencies for the 
Indirect propagation of the Clirlstlnn faith. The 
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statesman and the publicist are chiefly Inter- 
ested In the excellent moral effect produced 
by these Institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational Ideals 
maintained by their staffs The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the luadras Christian College , the Duff 
College, Calcutta , the Prilson College, Bombay , 
the Porman College, Lahore, and three women's 
colleges — the 'Women a Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn College at Luck- 
now, and the Women's Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana The Homan Cathohes har e a large 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
from small village schools to great colleges 
preparing students for Unhersity degrees 
But the proportion of Clmstlan students In 
their Institutions Is very much larger than ( 
in those of the Protestant bodies The pro 
portion of literates amongst native Roman 
Cathohes is probably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts, but compared with 
Hindus and Mahomedans It is conspicuoush 
higher The Roman Catholics haie some 

3.000 elementary schools In which 08.000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving Instruction 
In middle and high schools they have 

143.000 boys and 73,000 girls and In Uni- 
versity colleges about 6,000 students of bo'b 
sexes These Inures, howcvci. Include a laige 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity In Protestant 
mission schools and colleges 

More recent, but producing even more wider 
spread results, Is the philanthropic work cf 
Christian missions Before the great famlnt 
of 1878, missionaries confined thcmselve' 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu 
catlonal activity The famine tlirew crowd' 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 1 
their hands Orphanages and lndn<tria) 
schools became an urgent nececsity Bui 
the philanthropic spirit Is never satisfied with ' 
one kind of oirmnlsatlcn or method. A great 
stlmuiUs was also given to medical mission* 
tlospitals and dispensaries have sprang up ir 
all parts of the mission field , and leper asylums 
*re almost a monopoh of Christian missionary 
effort In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties In India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion There arc 184 Industrial 
Institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts ate taught, ranging from agriculture to 
tvpc-wrltlng In this department the SaUn- 1 
tlon Army hold a prominent place, and the 
confidence of Government in their m'-thoda 
has been shown bv their being ofilclallv 
entrusted with the difficult work of winnlnc 
ov er certain criminal tribes 1 0 a life of Indnstrv 
Tlic Indirect effect of ill this pbllantbrople 
actlvUv under mt-slonarv auspices has bcoc 
most marked It has awakcacj the social 
conscience of the non Chrl-tian public, and 
sucli movements a* Xlic ben ants of India " 
and the mts'Ion to the Depri."-cd Cia* e« 
are merciv the outward aid '!*i'''e sign of 
a great stirring of the phllanthrnglc spl'it far 
beyond tbe sphere of Clii rllan taS'S'enarr 
oprratlocs 

Ilcnnlon — For wv n'n, vaars In’ an 
Clrt*tlans have shawm that th‘’\ iJ’ r uch 


more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Chiisten- 
dom These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than Is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and sevent-senth centuncs, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts For them the great divid- 
ing line is that between Christ and MaUommed 
or Shiva and Wshnn Standing before aback- 
ground of paganism thev arc conscious of a real 
fundamental unity in Christ Compared with the 

g -eatness of the gulf which separates Cliristian 
om non Chnstian, tlie differences of “con- 
fession ” and ' order ” which separate Chrls- 
ttan from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible In consequence the 
reunion movement, which Is notlccabic all 
over the world, is nowlictc so strong as In India 
In South India it has already rcsnltcd In tlic 
formation of the Soutli India United Church, 
which Is a group union of five of the principal 
Protestant communions, and as thc'e bodies 
are in commnnion individuailv with all, or 
almost all, tbe other Protestant bodies at work 
In India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Umon Tbe S I U C Is at prc'cnt 
negotlatlug with the Anglican Cliurcli If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, cic pt 
the Roman Cathohes, on the ba-ls of th’ last 
Lambeth cncvcllcal This will m^an that a 
real National Indian Churcli will com" Into 
being Although It will be tolerant of alrao-t 
even expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of d''VcIopm''nt, cliamc- 
tcrlstlc of Protestantism, bv its acf-'ptanc- 
of the Catholic creeds and llu lii-tonc 
Ejilscopat", it will be hnked up with the Cath^Lc 
tiadition of the Anglican Church 

Anglican Missionary Societies 

The Ciiurcli Mi'=ionarvSo fety carri'-s on ror^ 
ill India in scvin different mi- ions — th" tnit'-' 
Provinces, fcouth India, Itavancorc and Coddr 
Bengal, l\e 3 t"m India, Punjab and tied aid 
the Central Province* and Rajputaca Jl" 
names arc in order of '"iiio'if Vtort ' a* 
begun in what are now called tl " Unit-- 1 !’■'>- 
vincts in ISld, In Bombay in ISd'*, I 1 tl " P- ‘ b 
in 1851, and in tiic Central Provn r* * in I'^l 
Tlic tocietv has aiwav* 1 cp* raar-e fi- v "f, 
well to the fore, bat it al o ha> imfra t 
n’cdlcal mi- ion*. I p cialli on t' " N' -V» Jr - 
tier, and ma u «clioo'- of ti P I’na"' '' 1 ' ' 
and lilgli ttanda*d* Th" C’ a-'-’i of I ' ' J 
Zenana Mi -lonar* t"c' ’v 1* a < " ‘ r ' 
CMS con’ mill gt'-''wo- of ley 1 - ‘ 
ladle* Tie nnm' ’ o* e'i- n* * I • 

mi tonail - o' ti ’ C '' ■- in f~ '‘v ‘ < 

i« ira Enr'p va Ivvt" - ' 1 - -- la - 

women d"'- Ti e -1 r vI- ' - ' 

caramunit' o* < o' rj " ,e 3 - 

adult cari'ena' a-’ i 

Society for the propagation of the Go*rc' - 
S'a*'" -oft! It,'’'' • - - • 

la.Ua ‘'1 f 

D - 1 in I 1 * 1 ‘ 

n fv * c > I 1 a 
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riitlr(I\ ro(ilmll''i) In Oi'’ HJac in /I'ltli <rlil'-’: 
TllC I)' '■I Hiowii of til" t' 1’ *f tnl 'nlia li tint 
nl I)(llil, roinin'iiilv till' 1 lli" ( \mt>ri'U 
(o I’rllil iirfvliii oil i<lni illmnl 
nl ""t ‘'triiln n'f tollrji niul *'rl|itnl \t tin 
Colli kc llii’fi nr< nlioiit J'lii ■Iit'l tif« iiioli'f 
Instruction, mill nt tti 111 li 's In ul “ s' 1 1 
rolloki’ hotel' nrronitn'i Idle 1") »I'iil nl' 
^IN'liin' to 111" ilrjiti • "1 I It ' ’ rxi’t In 
lluriun, III 111" Aliln iliin it I'i ttlrl mnt In 
spstrsl pirl' of s mill liiilla, i ijv i'lt> In 
lllP Ulim » ot I llini M Ih 'll'lutl ill' Si t* •! 
nl*o mTlnt iliis to lm)^i;l >ii' • rinil it’ 1 r|l 
'll 111' iii> lit Ti Hill'll, in 111 l.'til i\ 1 itniM 
1 111 1 1 iri 1 H .O’* > In 11 III I liri I in' n 'H * Hi 
n"4l' of till s I’ (, ot iifiiiin I I ir '( m 
liil'-'lointU 1 mil Os 1 nti'i" m 1 nU ' o't 'i 

Other Anfflicnn Sncictfr’i — T li" <t\fo'>i 
Ml'ston to (.ilculln «in ulTflr-l In H-O 
It t'orl.s In 111" juiori it {iiri' of CileiitiT 
mill nho nl It-vrl'nl 1 li rr nn 11 ml I'm 
priests of tills ■'oricti nii'l Ifi "I'-I'fi' In 
ndilltlnn to Its "orl ti'ivuu <1 fli |•o•1f th" 
Oxford ^!i‘■1lon nddn ■' s It' It to ili" riliicTtrd 
clivs'is in llcnitnl nnd l«-oii i n p rlo llnl nlli'l 
L/nphnnv, rlilch Is known nil o'lr IiulK 

llio '"oc1lI\ of 'll Tolin 111" liinnrcll'l tcoin- 
linnh kiioiMi IS till' ton 111 1 .till' rH li IS lii)ii‘'i ‘ 
nt Ilomb'v'i nud I’oonn, nnd “tinll ptntlon' la tlni 
JiDmbnj IConknn In Itmnbn' its nil"li>nnr' 
work Lcnlrii upon llio Clmrcli of Hol\ Cro", 
UninrkliaiU, 'vlicro llRn, Is n fclionl nnd n 
dispcnsnrj llio Clirlstlmis nn. clilcIH drawn 
from the 'crj jworcat classes ot the Ilonibaj 


(sipn! iH m M I'o mn lli" Sorl"!} ro o[» rafci 
i-llli th" Unlit u" ,'lli'rfa mill 111 Hotnbnj with 
til" \ 1 I •'llnl •'I irts Httrr Aarlican flstcr 
Ill'll' rept" it'll la IndiT nt" lb" Il'wrt 
"l<*"rs nt Cl! iiHimintb' slitrf i of I li" riiUtcb 
< f.iltinrn) nt Hnlfi lb" *'t Mlliln's Hi icon 
r -1 Vi " iitl'iiof fjiboti' I irtlrs on Important 
"'In 'll mil "of' fi bl dj nni iiu st lb" doriilcllcil 
r •nitauntl) 1 In tb' I’linjib Tb' ini'ilon ot 
111" ir'ii* <!i 1 p! npil I'tiarih rt Nirpur, tbf 
filbUti t'HU'f (tv til nn nt IfnisrlliT b nnd 
Hi" Hi 'ifiottb f liii'i ’i of 1 n^Imil In rm-nln 
irorkln, n' K inrfi ml J ilmipnr (Iiinlnbj 
I’liiiMnlio 1 " I i"t.*iii""il n(i'I"f tb" ll•■ad of 
\n.l I in Mi ' nil 

\n li * ' '*( 1 d Vi I iptii u’ b >1 Ut'lv I ikrn 
I ' 1' in lb \i Ii iiii" iiniu i in In IliJ_ tb" 

/ ) in I I'l I'I 1 n r* 1 >1 1 of n n s I < li, I i i > i om 

nninl'v rUI ,1 Mi Ih-li’i v i s m b ir tb' 

*1 ' I *v I ' 111 s *1 lilt' I'I 1 brill 111' nim of 
I ' in 1 I 1 1 1 1 t o I n vM In 11 in 1 nn 1 I Mfiip" ins 
to liv t I, Ml 'HI' nin m lit" I'ln'l n| m tli" 
Hir (• 1 1 \ i: 1 1 of p i\ 1 rlv 1 b 1’' 111 HI'! obi ill 

I in m; 1 bv 111 In, t" ’In f to d vi lop !b" I ' U 

(.I'I Itf ibi 1 lln 1 p ■ lb »rU s’ll'i'l to In'lli 

In 11 un (if'i f' lit' fiiUv tb Vila of ‘ t> mini h- 
It 'll lb ''Hull b I, ' 1 t'l roriim"nil 1 brl* 

II mil t'> 111 lilt' pr- I ri' In;: I' " Itli 1 rontmt" 
llbi'tfitlm i! tbrl'tlm nnitl Um Tb" llr't 
V'hrini of tb brn’ln rbn si « is rotis i f t'd liv 
Itr I’dinr 111 li ip of ftmdivv.ln lOds fit' 
“Itint"! In rii'in mi 1 It mn'ilnsl attli'tiiin of 
voU'iif-i'liin 1' Itro'b rs, of "In'iii (> "i.re 
Iiiillins mnl T ! nroj) uis llfbowi cMf> sun 
of llfi ninl proMtb 
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''1 Milt ( lt\l LXtsi- 


IN liecli r, Hex ( Inrli > l.rin 't llu iii> hii 
Hull, Hex 1 rxiicl '- 1 aulkni r 

Jonc, lUx Himli, 'I \ 

I nugiliik ^iiillh, lt<'x Hit h ml '1 iriii x liik< , ti \ 
Edinotul'i, 111 X Ikrliprt Jnini «, 't i 

'Ircuth, ]l(,x Albirl Cluirlx-t, 't c 


( li till ilii, X'l ^I xrk’i ( liiirtli li'xiuiliiri 

''iintiil (linjihlii, St Marks niiiri li, 
Jtniu-xliiri 

(Inj'hlii, \\i llliifttdii 

lluiihlii St XI irk " I'liiirt II, II 111,1 iliiri 

''ililiir ClixpUln, M Inotpi i ( illi' ilral 
MtUi- 

X"! 'niolmv XIolliil 


Leo, Hex H L 

Short, Ilex C M J> 
liigmiii. Hex J M 


Cllll.tlt Ot ''toTLXM' 

I’n 'iih lit \ S' nlnr tlniilihi, St Ainlrexx i 
Ihiirth, Alnilri'i 

x-t ViulrixiH ( luirih, Hiti-ili're (Junior 
C’h ijikiin) 

I’rieliltncx Si niiir ( liiiiiliiin 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 


MarehuU, Hex A’ L , JI A 

OVNclll, Hev M b,HA 
Clajdon.Hcx L , it a 
S tephenson, Hev AV. 
Hrndburj , Hex J II , A s c 
Bartofti Hex H A 
Ua Eking, Uex’. C A 


SlMOtl ClIXfLXlN 

Chapl ihi, llniemi ( Abbott ibid) 
JuMon CitArLxiss 

Chaplain, Derajnt (Kohat) 

(On leaxe) 

Chaphln, Hazmak (Mazirlstan) 
Chaplain ol Hon shcra 
Cluiplain of Elsalpur 
Chaplain of rcshaxvar 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Durrvnt, Tlic Eight Ee\vn.tid n B , n i d d 
Carden, The Vcn'hle Ilenn Craven, M t 

Bamc Eo\ C<inon G-’orpe Dun'Cord, Jt A (Ovon ) 

hngland. Her Crnon Herbert George, m i (Dur- 
ham) 

Kerr, Eev George Henr\ Bruce, Ji t (Dur ) 

McKehie, Eer Eobert Fritz Stanler , M A HD 
(Oion) 

lister, Eca J G , ai A 

Tambling, Eev F G H 

Marshall, Eev Korman Edwvn, a 

Storrs-Fox, Eea F A 

Gorr'e Eev E >r 

Johnston, Eev G F , B A 

Devcnlsli, Eev E C S , b a 

Eennison, Eev Cric David Eobert b^ 

Jones, Eev G tV , b a 
K icholl, Ee\ E 31 , at a 
3Iaehenzic, Eev D ^ , 5L a 


T/)rd Bibhop of Lahore 

Archdeacon of Lahore Bishop’s Commissary 
and chaplain 

On Foreign Service Serving under the G of 
I Arhij Department, as Principal, the 
Laavrenee Koval iDhtara School, Sanaavar 
Simla 

Aliitrcc 
ilurrce K G 

Eaavalpindi 
Karachi 
Abliottabad 
New Delhi 

Bi'hop s Cliaplain, Lahore 
(On leaac) 

Quetta 

Karachi 

Simla (Assistant) 

Ambala 

Serving under Government of India as 
Metropolitan Chaplain 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

SannderSjThe Eight Eev CTiarles Jolm Oodfrev Bi'hop of Lucknow Headquarters, AUaha- 

BUI, Tlie Vcn'ble S A , 11 A Archdeacon of Lucknow, Headquarters, 

Kalni Tni 

■ ''iVe'tmacott, K Eegi'trar of the Diocese of Lucknow Head 

quarter', Calcutta 


SEvior CHATBAras 


Bill, Tlie Vcn’ble Sidnta Alfred, at A 

Cohu, Eev Chfford Jolm, at a 

Talbot, Eev Alfred Dixon 

Dunlop, Eev Douglas Lvall Cliandlec, M A 

3Iaynard, Eev Berlin 

Bronglitou, Eev Arthur Hardwicke, at A 

Hare, Eea Arthur Xcaiile, B A 


Kaini Tal 
Lucknow (Civil) 
(On leave) 
Jhau'i 
Jluttra 
Dchra Dim 
Meerut 


Additiosai, Cleeqt 


CiTCTCH OF Scotland 


Se-vioe Chapbae.- 

3I< Lcan.Eev Lauchlan, at A bd . Meerut (Army) In visiting charge of Delhi 

and Agra 

JrNlOE CHAPLAIN' 

Eeid, Eev James Potter, atA . (On leave) 

Cameron, E’v SamuelMlUiam, M A , bjj JhansI(Army) 

Eutlfidge, Eea J M P. , at A . Cawnpore 

Probahoxaet Chaplaev 


Paul Stirling, Eev J C 


. Fvzabad (Army) 
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'Ibc CitlioUr romnuiiiltv «' Uni* ril«UliK Is 
rjnipt>i il of til'' (olli.\siti^ rlrtnrnti — 

(1) The ''Vrinii Clirhllins i>( llii' Malnhii 
V Con"!, Irndlli'iimllj md to In'r I rrn 

ronvrrtfil lii I In A]'<otlr 'I Tlwiuns 
Thi;% tYrre hroiinlil un Irf nlh KiYnre to tliY 
Pope h> tlic loriiiuno r In 15P0 nml 
plicCHl (Iti't uinh r Jesuit lil«tiops oinl tlun 
under Cirnnlit'. \ n an tpostolle Ihev 
arc nt irr-ml rulnl hj nii Arrliblsiup 
find tlirre 'll int; III lUsliuin of their >wii 
Striae rite 

(2) Couterts of the Purlupuc«e nil««lonatlc« 
from 1500 nml onwards etartliiR from Ooa 
mid workinu In the touth of the jienlnsuH 
and up tlie west coast, Ci >Ion, HcnRal, itc 

(3) Kurojican innnlcranls at all limes, tn- 
cludlnu IlriU-h trooi/S 

( 4 ) Modem conterta from Hinduism and 
Animism In rccint nihsion centres 

(■') Conti rts fniin tin Tncohlte coinniniiltt in 
Mnlahar, of whlili J HKhops, 40 priistsaiid 
5,350 hilt hate hia n ' nnlteil " to the 
Catholic ( hurrh In the last 15 montlis 

J’licPortURtosc mission enterprise, startlnc after i 
1600, continued for about 200 jears, after 
tthlch It bcRan to decline To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Conprcgntion de propaganda fide, till h> 
tlic middle of the lOlh century the whole , 
country was divided out amonp them except 
such p’ortlons ns wore occupied by the Hon 
clcrRj lienee arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
lr> many parts between tho Portuguese clerg} 
of the “ Padroado " or rojal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy TIds conflict was act 
ttt rest by tho Concordat of 1880 (amended 
by the Agreement ofl028, abolishing “ double 
jurisdiction) " At the same time tho whole 
courtly was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adjustments now 
stands ns follows — 

Of tho Portuguese Jurisdiction — 

The archbishopric of Qoa (having aomo ex* 
tension into British territory) with suCfm- 
can bishoprics at Cochin and Mjl&pore 
(both In Brjilsh territory) 


'll till- Propngnnda Jurisdiction — 

llie arrlil.lYlinprir of Agra with snflcagan 
' I'h'iprir* of Mlilnhad an I AJraefi 

The archhlilioptic of Domhay ^-Ith aiiJracan 
f't'hoprirs of Poona tlantalofi Callrut, 
Ttlchinopolj and Tuttlmrln 

1 lie arcliblslioprlr of rnlciilta with suHragan 
‘d'hoprlc* of Uninhl, Dacca, ( hlttacong, 
Kristinngar Dlinlpnr and Patna ami the 
Prefecturri APO*tollc of As«am and 
''h.KIm 

Tl c archbishopric ot Madras, with auOragan 
hhhopries of Nrllore, llMlrrabid \ imea 
pataiii and jSacpnr and the Missions of 
1 lilt T k and Pi IIat\ 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with BuHmgan blsboiirics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kurabakonam and Salem 

Tlic iirchbldioprlc of Simla with suffragan 
hlslioptlc of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos 
tollr of Kashmcrc 

Tlio atvhblshopric of Colon'bo (Ceylon) with 
BUflmgan bishoprics at Kandy, Qalle, Jaffna 
and Trlncomalco 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffraesn 
hhlioprics of Quilcii, Kottor and 
T ijajapuram 

One archbishopric and three bishoprics of the 
barlac rite foi tho Syrian CbrLsttans of 
M alabar 

One archliiplioprlc and one b'shoprlc of tho 
Me'ankara Svrlan (Ex-Jacobltc) Church 

Three Vlenrlatcs Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religions orders, congregation 
or mission seminaries, and In the great majo- 
rity are cither French, Belgian, Dotch 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationality They 
number about 1,300 besides which there Is a 
body of secular clergy mostly nath e to tlio 
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AniU('w> Hlpl) Hr)ir>o), nntl Imlli In JUiirnlotf 
nnA In MnArnii Uip \orn\ rnnptrpnUnn 
tUo »r)tn<U for J'onr rliHilrrn Tim AjrcItffT 
(ilrl!'’ Honfilinr nnil HIili ‘^rlinn) nndrf 
tiin cftrc n{ Urn KlrV Sp^^lnn o( *<1 ,\nilt^v-> 

I bnrrh dhnln 1 Im now nrll knnv,n "AI. 
Aiiilr(«'(i Colnnlnl Ilonin nt Knllmj'^’np 
lIcnKil, llioncl\ not dirrril) j'^tl ol tlm 
vrOT^ ot tim ClntArU o( 'Arott'vnd, wrtr tnlU^tr'l 
In (iinl nro lirliic InnII) litiim, r.l lij wli'l'n 
nrlrt ot Ill'll ( Initrli Tim lioiim^ {»* 

Iho iK’Iunt <'l tlir ilniulrllril 1 lifojmTn Coin 
munlt>, ni\(l nrr iIoIhr nmnilOr-nt wott, 
Tlirronrr nom twenl> rnllnKr-'. niul nliotil fn'> 
rliililron In rrddonrr 1 iitllirr Inlotimtlor 
nm\ lx tonnd In " llrnortnnt llm di-tirii o( lli>" 
Ohnroli ol Srctlnnd,” tllm-VA»o(vi) ‘Aonn “Tbr 
Phnroli ol ‘Arotinnd A■^^r llooV '■ nn'l “ Tlir 
nnndbook of thr niiirth of 'ArotIi\nd In IndIn 
nnd Crjlon *• 

TlioncU ll\p fomior Clnitih'"' ol Hie t nllnl 
1 rvo (Ininli now Im lonp to tim ( hiifdi of 
frollnnd tlic\ nronln In Irjx ml' nt of tli i 'In 
Idl'l'mcnt rccf>nil'ril In (nnirninrot Tlip> 
lm\o onij thrcp iiurclj 1 ntoivrnn roncfrpnllonc 
In IndIn, tno In ( niciilln, 3tid one In Hotnliitv 

The Chnrch cntrlrx on ^fl«■lon work In «e%fn 
tlllfrrcnt nrrnx lli('\ nrr inn^nl (r-ilciiitn, 
Knlnn nnd t'ldn'inm) , tlm snnlnl IMrvnnn', 
with n\c ptntlonx WoAtrrn Indln (ItAAmln\, 
I’oonn nnd Alllnp), lUdrnInd Slntr (Jnlnn, 


DAPTIST 


Tnr Baptibi MlBs^o^Ar^ SocirTT op UrrAt 
fliUTAlK —1 ormed In 1702, Inrpvlj tlirouph tin 
ctlorts ot Dr Mm Carej, of-emtci nintnl> In 
BonRal.Bllmt niidOrl-ein, the Unlt<d l’ro\lnc\* 
the Punjab nnd Cojion Hie Baptist 7/ nnnn 
Mission nnd the Bible Trnnslnllon ^ocl(,lJ liaAc 
been united with this Soclolv 'Jlu xtait ol 
the nnited JlLsxlon In India nnd Cojlon innubrtB 
101 mBslonorlcs nnd nboul 1,202 Indian nnd 
Slnphalcso w orkers Connrctr<l w lih the Soeb t\ 
arc J77 ludlnn nnd Slnphali bo Churches, Jll 
I’rltnnrj Dnv Schools, 2T ^llddlo nnd Illph 
Schools, nnd •! Tlicolopicnl Tmnilnt; CoIlcpiB 
Ihc Cluirch membership nt the close of UI30 
stood nt 21,148 nnd the Chrlstlnn cnnimnnlt\ 
at 00,380 The mctnbcrBhip durlnp the pnst ten 
years has Increased by about 03 per cent 
and the community b> 50 per cent In the 
same period Amongst the non-ensto people great 
progress 1ms boon made In recent jears, and 
innnj of tho Clmrchcs formed from amongst 
those peoples are self-supporting 

Speclil work amongst students Is carried on 
In Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack nnd Delhi, whore 
hostels hn\o been erected for tho prosecution 
of this form of work 

BDtJOATiONAIi ■\VoiiK — Bangcs from Primary 
School to Colleges Borampore College, tho 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Rojol Charter 
by Ills Danish ilajosty In 1827, confirmed 
bv tho British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase ot the Settlement of Borampore In 


Bellml nnil IVrltnnt), Madm (Jfadrn- 
f ity, f'hhml'-pul tumbudut arul Con 

Jfevrrnml ‘ f|m fVfilrrl I foAlnre (N'lS'pur 
Ubiiilira, Warilln ne 1 Ainnntl) Jinj 
tut»im wli-rc llm '•tlcfnUi work In 
Ihtifnl I', III 1 fdird I r> ibjf'-rlan Chiirrh 
In ls,o |» nr>.» rarrl'-d <in from eleven 

Crlllr'-l 

Th'- work f\lli In* > thr ' mvin dUIsIom, 
rvftn-'li'lle nmih* vl, nnil edueitleinil Tim 
flirt ihn ri rut'll idf^ hci |w , n or itiM d In 
, all llm eh! f r. ntr' < In'o eoii r ' itiorn whl'h 
form pvtl of Hi Indlvn Ir «it>>tirUn Ciintch, 
nnd fill* f luiti h h < km- to tnki an Iner v'lnr 
slnre In th'- work f'l re in ''•liitii Th n nti, 
nhirtrrn Ml -Inn Hi-pUvl , nnnng nhleh arc 
four rvci 11 nllj rutdpjrd nnd xtjilfrd tVor.ienh 
IfrojUeh 1(1 tfidm '•'i'(>ir AJmrr, anl 
Jvljiir I roin Hi- di^< (if Uulf In Citeulti 
nnd Ml! on In 1'-i iit'-ij ttm ^fl dm lue glvin 
n promlri'-nl plirr to r Itii-ill m U His mmj 
»rhor>M In nil |inrtv of pi fl-M nnd It hvs nbn 
lund" n lvt„e ron’fllintlon to tti iio-k of hV'.her 
rilnmtlon th' m-h f > ir ftirl'llm Cdl g-s 
Ihe “loMldi ( hi nl ri (’oil?", C-iKuttn, U 
iiellknoi'ii lb" Mndrni fhrldlin Cringe, 
ttldeh own *(> nits'h to th" work of Df Mlllitm 
Miller, li now iindi r II r lUticlIon nf n lUiird 
rrj ri ’"titln? nnervl Ml d lair) "Aix 1 tl-i (itler 
( olj",ri nri M 111 m I oil , I nmlaj nnd Kill 
lop ( oll'i " Ns, I nr 


socinTins 


I8f5. nnd placid la 1830 b> the CoUege 
Counrll nt the dlijioint ol the Bnptlit 
Jn«ilounr> Soclrt) to become a part ot Its 
MKilonntj I’ducnllonnl operations. Arts anJ 
Ibeologlcnl It was nlhllatcd In 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta Uulvmll> , reorga- 
nised In 101(1 on Hie lines of lla original founds 
tlon with the appointment of a quallflid Tlico- 
logical Stall on an Inlcr-denoralnntlonal basH 
for the granting ol Theological Degree to 
qualified students ol all Churches 

As the only College m India granting a Tlico- 
loglcnl Degree a largo number of students ate 
now nsldcnt in the College In Arts, the 
College prepares for tho Calcutta Arts Exami- 
nations Principal Rev H 0 Angii", Ml, 
D D 

There Is a vernacular Institute al-o at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian prncherj 
nnd Bible schools In several centres 

There aro 0 or 10 purol> English Baptlri 
Churchns connected with tlio Soclctj, hnt 
English services arc carried on In many of tee 
stations Modltnl work connected with the 
Soclotv Is carried on In 8 Hospitals, and 5 DIspen* 
sarlcs Two largo printing Presses for both 
English nnd Vomaculnr work aro conducted at 
Calcutta and (Dnttnek Tho Sccrctarj of too 
Mission Is tho Rmi D Scott M ells, 48, Rlpon 
Street, Calcutta 

Tho Headquarters of tho Mission are jt 
10, Fnmival Street, Holbom, London. The 
total expenditure of tho Skmlcty for lO^u 
amounted to £190,073 
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THi CA5iDlA!> ilATilbX MISSION — Was com- 
menced in 1S73, and Is located in the TcIuru 
C ountry to the north of Madras, In the 
Kistna, Godavari, A iiagapatam and Ganjam 
DlEtricta There are 22 stations and 420 ont- 
jtations with a staff of lOS inis>Ionanes including 
S qualified phvsidans, and 1,278 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching In 1,438 villages Orga- 
nised Churches number 109, communicants 23,185 
and adherents 22,000 for the past year Twentv- 
two Churches are cntirelv self-supporting In the 
Educational department are 579 village day 
•cbools, with 18,271 children, 13 boarding schools, 
2 Higb schools, a h'ormni Training school, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a rheological 
Semlnarv proAiding in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangell-. 
sation Is the central feature of the Mission, and' 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
chddren. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 65 per cent , tlie Christian 
community by 40 per cent , and scholars by 
75 per cent Indian Secretary is the Bev A 
Arthur Scott, Tunl, East Godawari 

Auekican Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
OIETT, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1813, Assam 1836, Bengal and Orissa 
1830, South India 1840 It owes its rise to the 
oolebratcd Adonlram Jndson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
IBssicnary Union There are 33 main stations' 
In Burma, 13 In Assam, 10 In Bengal Orissa, 
29 in South India, besides many outstatlons 
All forms of mlsslonarr enterprise come within 1 
the scope of the Society 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Bible-Women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most Important 
of which, fn Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing bv the Mission 
Thework in Assam embraces 9 different languages 
and large efforts are made amongst the em^oyees I 
of the tea plantations The Mission Press at 
Baugoon is the largest and finest In Burma I 


Tnasunr and Corresponding Secretary — 
, Mbs Marion G Burnham, Gnuhati, Assam 

I Ajierican Baptist, Bpngai-Oeissa Mission 
I commenced in 1830 Area of operation Mldns- 
poro district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
)of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mssion staff 39, 
' Indian workers 329 Two English Churches 
and 31 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com- 
mnnltv 5,000 Two dispensaries Education- 
al One Theoloalcal and two Bovs’ High 
Schools and two Girls’ Hl^ Schools and 118 Ele- 
mentarv Schools, pupils 3,600 One Indus- 
trial School for carpentering, iron work and 
motor mechanics The Vemacnlar Press of this 
mission printed the first literature in the Santali 
langnage. 

Secretary— W S Dunn, Bhudrak, Onssa 

THE Aaierican Baptist telugh Mission 
— Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Kellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kumool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an Important work In Madras and the sur- 
rounding vicinltv Its main work Is evangelism, 
but there are also Educational and Aledical 
Institutions of Importance Industrial Settlement 
work for the Emkalas Is carried on at Kavall 
and viclnitv Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Jlission 
High Schools at Kellore, Ongole and Kumool 
Organized Telngn Churches number 2S9, with 
100,521 baptized communicants There are 102 
missionaries, and 2,720 Indian workers The 
mission mamtalns a Theological Seminary at 
Bamapatnam for the training of Indian preach- 
ers A Bible Training School for the training 
of Telucu women Is located in KeUore A total 
of 33,923 receive instruction In 1,270 primarv 
schools, 16 secondarv schools and 4 high schools 
In Medical work 8 Hospitals and 12 Dispensaries 
report 4,303 in-patients, 95,108 out-patients, 
and 115 073 treatments during the rear 

Secretary — Kev F Kurtz, D D„ 39, Oxford 
Street, Secunderabad, Deccan 

THE at7st r.at.tan Baptist Mission — - 

Missronary-xn-eharge Bev T C Kelly, (on leave) 


Last year the field staff numbered 314 missl 
onarles, 7,064 Kative workers 'There were 
1,892 Churches of which 1,272 were self snpporhng 
Church members number 1,27,823 In the 2,107 
Stmdav Schools were enrolled 9,60,000 pupils 
The Mission conducted 2,741 schools of aU grades 
with 91,091 students enrolled 14 Hospitals 
and 34 Dispensaries treated 6,364 in-patients 
and 1,05,879 out-patients Indian Christians 
contribute over Bs 6,74,000 for this religions 
and benevolent work during the year 

The American Baptist Assam Mission was 
opened In 1836 and has 13 main stations 
staffed bv about 50 missionaries There are 
<85 native workers, 414 organized churches, 
45,526 baptised members, S77 schools of all 
grades including 1 High, 2 Konnal, S Bible 
and 13 station schools S Hospitals and 7 
Djspensaries treated 1,338 in-patients and 
-0,191 out-patients during tlic jear Mission 
■work Is earned in 10 different languages 


Bev A J Grace (Acting) Mission House, 
j Serajgunge 

Tee AtrETPAiUN Baptist Fofeign JDs- 
I SION — (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
I representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealtli The field 
I of operations is In East Bengal The staff 
, numbers 42 Australian workers There are 
I 2,763 communicants and a Chmttnn commnnit\ 

■ of 4,936 

Secretary, Field Council Bev A J Grace, 
Pabna, E 15 

, The SxracT Baptist Mission — Has is 
I European Missionaries, and 219 Indian workers 
‘in limdras, Chmgleput Salem, Bamnad and 
j TinneveBv District:? Communicants number 
1,427 , organised churches 43 , elementary 
schools 75, with 3,334 pupils 

Treasurer and Secretary Bev L Malts, 
Kflpank, Madras 



pni.snvTi.niAN socu.tii.s 


I III li iMi 1’i I iiM I r ns I III I Ml Ml •''-IKS 
;iprtntr!i In Unjntnl ■muI KnllilnniU nltli n '■Mfl 
it 1 1 Ml>-iliniirli ' I'fMliiiiii til nri- tt 

I illirillnnnllTt'' s nti llfloi. nnit T Nm n 
till’ Iinliiit stilt linint»'t-i I*' ol mIimii tl in' 
I'nsli ru, i> ) 1 v.m;,' ll'<l i i i i.l|> irn nrs |i» ltil>ir 
lUililMI nil't in' Inilirt-* rilMi tifr I, 

lri.nnl''il (Imtili'-i n i nnuii'iiili mt t-i|| t>f 
1 mill T t liri llin ( .iniiniiiilt\ •>( 7 Js ' tn 
Miilliil \Mirt. Ilnrr tir< I lli'iiiltit'< niut 
|)|s|>ri,kij|, 1 n It), 1 I'M Id ill „| , 1 7(,'i n* \T 
1 - 1 “ nn'l n tii|il nllrtiiiin, , ,,t M nt tin 
\II"lon (.mitiiits I lllv,li __ \i, |ii 

^ rrini ii)nr Si)ii>'it» 1 i'ri’jnr iio'ii s, ii 
I’nriiiUj nm) l^t \iiitiriilir '.li'>i|< iltnnllii' 
iillloit fur f-sni nl'o I I n I li>' i 

Iriilnnm in lii'lii-irtit it j nl i\ 

Irir)i(r« 1 ntnlni- ( ‘illi'fr Inf \\ Mii'-n 1 ' I'ni nl 
i))I\lnll\ ( <i)|< nl Ailin' iIiImi) nii'l a ^It> lnii 
I’rp-s nl Snrnt l),i sti tn,, tni nii't'- i 

.PuIillU ol 1 inn li'liinlri nt niilili Itnn nti 
tliont 1 scorr In i "nni'cllun mIDi ll ni" l "I tli in 
lirlvini; 

Tlic.lilmli Irltii'''li' Inn \i till ll 'tl 'I'ninrl'' 
t< 1 lirnmli (if Die It tl\ nil ■> nt till nl”i\i niirklii' 
In (lie I’lini ll Mnlinls ntiil Iti nn Knnl|ii ill tri' ti 
With 1 nrin Cnlnnlii nttiihiil 

'irrrttani ]t(i fnmi •< Itrnlh li \ I’lUintiJ 

Tnt UMTrn t'iisn\Tirus Ciicrrn ot 
NoITH A'lirKV 1 he ''lilKnt 'lIsMun nf till 
Cliunh wni < '•tihll'-hiil nt s| ilknt |u il,' I’uijih 
111 IbG'i It is luiw cirrdim mi Murk In t< n 
ci\ll (ilstrirts In tin rnnjih mill tnn in th' 
>orlli-M(St rriintti r Pnulne It' inUiloiii 
riel nuinhor lo7 Inclinlint; tmrtliil Inth' 
iMid Itb Indlnn norkcr^ 7H0 Its nlin illomi 
Work coiniio'-cf' one 'J li'ollttli-nl s,|,)|,|,r, , 
line Co’loKe, four IIIrIv ''rhooli, one Inihi'trhl 
HJiool, clftht Atlddlo flIiooIh nnd l-IT J’rlinnrv 
‘•ihoolii 'iho cnrolcnunt In nil kIiohIs In ItiJti 
wn9 l‘2,00li Alitlldl work Is rarrhil on tliroimh 
Iho llosiillnh nnd i-iwcn lilsiion'nrli ' Tin 
toininunlcnnl ini nilx ri-hlp of the Ihiinh whhh 
Ins been cslnbllshcil wns l''>,l)02 In lOdO nnd 
Iho total Clirli-tlnu ionmuinll(, li0,203 

(Ja\CT(tl Sccrclarji l{^.^ Itobcrt Arnwidl, 
Gujranwala, PanJab 

THF AMEiiiOAN Pnrsn'TEitiAt. JIissios ope- 
rates in 3 main sections known as the Punjab, 
Xerth India nnd AVostem India Missions Tho 
American StatT (Includlm; women) numbers 200 
and tho Indian Staff 1,352 There arc 35 main 
stations and about 2t0out-statlons Organlred 
churches number 82, 26 of which arc self sup- 
porting Tlicro aro 11,085 communicants 
and n total baptized communitj of 82,000 
Educational w ork as follows 2 Men’s Colleges 
and an Interest In the leabclla Thobum nnd 
tho Klnnalrd Colleges for women, students 
1,820, Theological School 1 , students24. Training 
Schools for alllagc workers 2, students about 
180, nigh Schools 14 , students about 2,100, 
Industrial Schools!, Agricultural Demonstra- 
tion rarms 3 , Teachers’ Training Departments 
7 , The MiraJ Bledlcal School and an interest In 
tho Ludhiana Medical School for women, stu- 
ionts 170, Elementary Schools 230; Schools 
of aU grades 241, pupils 12,023 , Medical work 
Uospltals 0 , Dispensaries 17. Sundav Schools 


I iTI will n Kd ptndln ( pnirllitillonn for 
• liiiri h nil 1 I \ xp, fll Ml- work on llio rirt ol 
Ur In ll\ri (liurrh, l’» '.1,422. 

Ur Itoipiinlnt MlrnJ fun hi! t.> \\ |)||irn 

A\ ini'- 1 And POT I n I'-' til' '•xri' of C 1, \n|l. b 
{ Well known thrn'ighriiil Ih- whotr of 8 M India, 
I an 1 til" lorinan rtirlUlan CoUrpr n{ Ijihoro 
tindof ih prlnrlpal ’hlp Ilf Iti-x I D Ltirai, 
I'll, U riiiinllj- xTi 11 known nnd \iliii-d |n 
Ib~ I'linlali tIk 1 wini' f lirl'llan (’ollrcr 

(Ur (' 11 I’l ( I rliripil) In 1 rrnwn rapidly 
In iniinh'-n in 1 Inihirjir. 

' -’''‘Tfliri i>f ( ftttrrd n/ J J‘ If if i tool in f rcf 1 ( 1 , 
Pea If r trite, sr k , I> t> , Sahar.anpur 

tj ,1‘unj 5 Jfiinm lira U J. Mcir, 

II a , 1 ah(i*c 

rrfnry, tnfAfrdil Ififiion' IlrV, tt . L 
till' Ip, ir \ , i,w illor, (’ I 

_ S'‘-r/t irp, 11 rdtrn In ha Elution llrv If 
K tt tl lit, ll tliiP' dna-ir. 

Till N»w /,iaii*ip Pi MBtirru'i ttisuns 
— Contiii’-nrriJ oi trcmtl} ni IPfO at JasaiJiir), 
Punjab 

Srcrrfnrp Min A I, Ifrmfrrvin, Jagadhrl, 
Dht .tintialK 

• Till t MTi i> ( 111 I (. 11 1 ) 1 * I as ana fisi-ios— 

I ( otiiiil tiinl III I*.;; Ilk 11 III iln -t iflona in 
1 Iiidnri (iM illnr, JtuHani, lUwar, Jaor a Sltmii nl 
, mid Ikiii'w ir a stab j 'lit' Ml'-lnn stall 
I iiiiinlx r- '-s, Indian wnrk'rs J'X' 'lldi 'Il"lon 
, Work' In l'•MlJmll tliin with tlu Malwa lluirili 
, ( •iipp Ilof th Ihilti d 1 hiirila of North' tn lii'lln, 
wlilili ri (xirt-i for till" furt of Iti t' rrlton — 
tirumil'i'l tliunhi a 11', lIiierLanl.' d Cliurih'S 
s , (’oinmunli'inti l,is5, lUptl-i'il non cinimn 
iili-int' 4,400, Ln bapfinil ndli'pnti J51 , 
'liilal thcl'tlan Commuiilla t.,407 

Uluntloiml work roiniirliLi 1 b m''iitara and 
'tld'lb sihool' for li)\< and i,lrli , i\ Itluli 
''ili'Mil for Llrli, nnd trti ( olb rl (tir Indoro 
riirl'tl in Colli g ) mid the tlilwa Theologlwil 
''I'inlii ira Iniliiilrlnl traihlng and aaork arc 
done in the (hrro 01r|i Ikj.irallng School', 
ttoiili u’i liuhlitrlal aaork Is i irtbsl on In xtlhow 
and llutlaiii, nnd aocatloinl twining for bova 
Is a (lutnn of tho lln'idpura Boas’ School, 
whi re twining Is proaldul In jirlntlng, Cillorlug 
airjicntra and motor incdLanlcs 
'Jht Alodlcil work la large Ihtri- are tlino 
Gciiinil llosjiltnis, whi ro both men nnd aaomcn 
aro ircalial mid five ttoiiuus llo'pUals and 
al'o a iiuiiiIh r of dl'peii'arli ' In miitwl and 
out stations 

.''drifan/ of .I/iimoii — lit a A A Stott, 

31 a , Tl I) , 1) Paid , liidoro C 1 

Sicntary of Cliitreh — Ilta J At B Aitrmn, 
Schorr, 0 1 

Tut. Cv\amA5 Piti sutTcniAN Mission, 
Soiithcru Bill! Held 

bcirHary — Ilea D B MiDoiiiId, Jobat, 
Central India 

The AVeIiSu caIiVINistio METnobisrfPRtsBT- 
TERtAU) MISSION established In 1840 with a stall 
of 40 MlBsionaricB, 050 Indian workers, occupies 
stations In Assam In tho Ehnssln and dainlln 
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In 'H f iil'< 1 < li'inli ’-'li-l iiuiiili'-r on Mllti , 
v It'll III 'll Inn lliT* ntr it 1 fret 
Orifi-i j|i,lnu 1 J r iliilii ,- 1 li'xjH torglrl 


’ , f ll I Ml * ’tl’tll'' I \I I M'l 

I I • I 'r 1 '! 1 I in 1 llkli *'1 Ii 1 '! 

I '• I I I 1 M 1 1 ' I il ~ iiilinrt 

' ■ ' I itr i’,- nrtl'Mt » linlltU 

^ - f , I In - 1 1 lilt 11 t vifl M 

1 1 ’ A 1, li li I’l I It ft put of th> 

• t 11 ' ’> ’ iN't' tl ^ lotiir iriclr 

T b •’ 1 \ lo'in J Iniiiilnsi, 

’ t !■ I I in t! tl 

inr \ri u ''t< M’t riimin'nroil tinilrr flic 
icrii-Mi r.-)MtI Ml* irMi^frrrrtl lo th*' 
I r n nmtrli nf \m>-flMlri loOl 

Tiir '’rtM'i’iiru’t VLiUM r JlP-’,in\ or 
''••r-ii ^ttrrin — 1 mlir ici ’ tivo llrmfln i, 
cT- III nn'I III'’ otlirr In Ktnndc-li, 

111' 1 ' ' I ' III 111 KIniiil' 1i 1 n lip 1 iitinl I'\ 
iKit'i 111 I'liul'' 111 I font Iiidhii norkir* 
Tl' i-ni I Tl' II iiiiinml inti tihI T i no i comm ml 
nif Milf'it mill r tlirlttlin Ir-itniftlnn. If 
II-iiM'i'irt t-rliii,ii« ],r,>\ lili for TPo jnipll' 

tr!'t I! t P ml I.lii^ilnlil, piiiijiolncr, 
\\t I Kliuiil'‘li 

Till Minsn 'Ibsiov — Worklnp: 

Hill III I till lliiiiliii ami 'Iiilinmmciliins in 
W < t Mi'll! li Ji In'* Li ml'ilomrlii mid CS 
ImllMi ttotli 1* I 111 P an i riMiprccaflolis m ith 
A I ilnl IIP ml" riliiji Ilf I'lO of Mlium -fl". lire 
I '/mniiiiilmnt- 1 Ip rt arc 0 1 li iip iitnrt bLlmoli, 
J T inliilii,. ’'ilpiol'* and 5 ''iliool Jfonu-* lliu 
liiiptl’ III all mIiooIs arr OStt 

scrrcftri/- Ml-i I liii \ \iiiKr-*oii, bldrjiur, 
\N Kliaiiil ill 

mil (iiiiiii or I JM,ANP Tfiiibios — TofnI 
'III Ion Jif ill Is represented b> 0 MU'ionarlts, 
1 inthc P-ietor, t«o < atcelilsts, 7 Teachers 
Jliiro arc about 100 communicants and total 
cominunlt> 100 llictc arclhcdaj schools, one 
cAMiilnt, school oil' hospital, four dispensaries 
Mid Wiatliip and Hand Carder iutluiCrics 
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AU.-IM)IA MISSIONS 


liir (imiMi'N AM) Mltl'■^o^A^.\ AttiiNcr 
— Dates Iroin Hu jnr lhM3 iinilrr tliu iiami 
of llic Iiiternatloiini MisHlonar) VUlancit. Imt a 
number of Its ml«'lonarlrs iri'te at notl In 
Dcrar l’ro\ Into imicli earlier "ork la carilnt 
on In the rro\lnce«of Iterar, Kliande*h, fiujant 
nn'l on tlie ].ahiclil tfutnii liunl'r ihere Is 
a staff of 51 iiilS'lonarieb niul I'll Indian Morl < t>- 
The iiunihi r of nil-'lcin btatloiia Is 17, \'lHi 
adilUloinl oiit-tatliins Jlicrc Is n Chrl'tl m 
roinniiiiilti of 12,370 luliilt* Uliiri' nrr t 
Boardlnu “'Oiools, C for 1 hi\s and C for [tlrls 
1 Hralninn Srlionl for Indian "orKirh and 1 
Lnplfsh oonttri patlon at IthnsaMal 

Lxecutirr 'ifcrilari/ It"' K 1) turl-on 
Akoln, Dornr, C 1’ 

Tun Cncnoii of tui BnErunna (AurnioAN) 
— Opened vtork In 1895, and operates In Ilroa':li, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also In Daroda and 
Itajplpln States Its stall number GO forclpi. 
workers Includlnp missionaries’ wiser, and 219 
Indian workers The BaptUed (iramcrsed)mcmbcr 
ship stands at 4,233 Education Is carried on In 7 
Girls’ Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Boys, and 114 Village Day Schools lemahs 
under instruction number 7^0, males 2,042, total 
under Instruction 3,400 There are 94 Suudaj 
Schoolshaving 100 teachers and a total enrol 
ment of 4,095 There u ere 78,705 calls at mls-ilon 
dispensaries In 1020 The foreign medical staff 
consists of 5 doctors, 2 nurses, and l 
Industrial work Is carried on In eight of the 
Boarding Schools, and a locational 
training school was opened at Anklcs- 
var In June 1024 Eiangellstlc, Temper 
ance and Publicity work recclics duo emphasis, 
the “ Prakash Patra," a Christian monthly of 
400 copies, are published Secretary L A 

BUckenstafI, Bulsat, Surat District 


III) I’m I' V VM, I' UMb \ If I U I Ml"l(i 
1 milt I'd In 1 ‘ . 'll' I'll Nfntlnli'' Kill' 

''hii ipiir I’liii' Hl'trlit, Ai't'imr (Iln 
''tit' ), 1 II 'III HI trii t , I ntnnd '1 i 't Ei 
■'iliti HI ‘tilt, I’liiltin kitin Hllrlit, aiu 
l’'n'lliir|iiir ''linhi'iir HI triit lli' ‘■tit 
iiiii-l Is nf lu I iiriiix 111 ’iii'l 1‘) Ill'll in wntl-it-' 
with a ( iiiiiiiiniilty of about ''i ludlui ( lirntlan 
mil th' Ir fiiiiilllM riu iinln worl 1 ii'iu'lH 
ln'„ In till illl'',^i , wuiu'iis ri nain work, iiu 
Iirlin-ir' ( dm atinn 'b dh il work H nimlm tis 
at neh '-tithm, with a lin-iiUiI at P \iidliar|)iir 
Hradi|iiarl( ri It S'-'iitt Itiml, I’linii 

S(>.rtturj .t \\ ''tnthard 

liir A5tii’ttt\ f iiurnii “ ot ((on 'Iisfio* 
— Has lUi ml'sloii irl sat Dcri oi c at Elmii 
janpiir, Itogra District, IKiik'l, aiid three u1 
Ulubarla, Howrah DHtrIct 

IrtriiliffSr'r'tiir'i — Iti ' II \\ (<i\ir,M V 
Bnera, k II It 

Iticoriliiiij ^irrthtii/ - Iti 1 Q K 'htr-, li v 
I Jiliib irm, llii ir ih DM 

Tun India Cuuibtian Mission — lound’ 
cd In 1807, has 41 Organised Churches, 
i7 Misslonnrlcs, 53 stations and oiit-statloiis 
1,750 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one Inlustrlnl School and Bible School In the 
Elloro District, also Stations Dodballapur anil 
Hoskote near Bangalore, S India, stations also in 
Tsuwara Ellya, Jliilpotha Haa Proalnce and 
PolgaliawcIIa, Ceylon, Girls' Orphanage at 
Kuwara Ellya , Industrial Homes for chllilren of 
mixed parentage, Muwara Elha Total Chris' 
tian toinmiinlli 4,002 Monthlv Alag.aziuc'i — 
English “ jlD'.sioaori/ A'ofti,” and TeUigu" I C 
.V Mowiffer " Dmdor Boi A S Payfitcr, 
Xuwarn Elha, Ceylon 




Titr f 1 i ) I u I'l Tin N v\i I M ^ln-lo^ — 
ITt' t. I I n > I ti' ImlW nl lUiliHin, 

1 ."ir nil 1 1 i> T 1 v-’ 1 ii\r>llnr '^'luiol 
nl 1 nil I'-ilii! I '' I 0^1 In ( liUlill n 
I'll' ‘■inn 1 :1 iTin 11 I t i liK 1 .nnUnv: 

'■ 1 "'■'1 \ 1 ‘ tl I > 1 . iilni ini ^1 mull 

In Ji iliT T I I ,'i > nj I Iiidl in I’niilnr-, 

I nrl -i- 1 ] in M , ||, I, 

/ I 'I 'I't’i r.i 1 \ I S Tr'\r\, 

1 111 1 1 I r 

Til! Hir t HIM' 1 MTIl MI'-IOSMT \>-'nrI 
^Tii'N m , 1 ' I ml 1 nnrl''' in Inlli 

I’m "1 1 \ \ 111 n /i il \ilri II \ 1 

nnl 1 \ \ 'll \\ 1 n iMii ] i_Iiuiutli)mr, 

'iT.ll ' I I J'l 

Tnr liriT'’ 'M mns— Hi' 4 Mlnlon- 
nnf* iTUli II it Unrioollnp, nn'l 

Till' n‘ ll« (\lij''eti\ Ml'- J 1 ci 

Cll'On llllj rlilip 

liir !^ll!^ 'ii--io\ krr '-ocirT' or Tissj 
TUiT (Porsvru Ml-'los) — Ojicnril In nOl 
tif.f r’li” III t 'i W nniip-il l)l-trlct ol I In- Mriiii h 
1' iiilin >. 1 - I 11 -i« m imp tlin lilll trllu- 
nll d I ill r 111 111 1 illl-li mil li-wmciK 

Hill' It 1« th 111 inn If' rftnrt of tlm 1 nmll 
(Tiri t'Tn- n' Tim ' 1 1 ll\ llirii nri now nnri' 
r 17 J 111 nil (lin "m- In ]J' \ ilhpi ' onil Ifio 
I’llior ( hrl lull' in lln lilll' Sfcrchtni lie' 
s Tin* * I’iIti ooIItIi 

Tin 'li-«io TO 1 n n I oiiniUil In 1ST4, 

1' Ti hit ill nomliiTtloinl ivnd liu< rintloml 
'■Oil )\ fort! I ni !i lini'iii in<I nnintrinnci of 
IIotiK- nn 1 In I'ntlonf' fo* lx pi’rs oiul of tlalt 
iiiitalnti I rlill'li. n worllnp In IT connteks but 
l-rc I' In IniHi (him, Ivom niid J-iinit It- 
worK Inlndhl- r-inl< d on iliroiicli co oi»cr\tloii 
With "11 'll loinr\ ''iicl''t! ' In Indln nlonc 
th" Ml Ion now In- 77 \«\liini' of It- own with 
upwird' of ''i,-uii Iniinti - ninl I' Tldlnp or hns 
»on\' ronni ftloii with wori for loptr- it id other 
I'hri.' In Indio \lto_itlicr In India o'cr 7,000 
' Ji'rs an Ik In., h Ipi d 

T1 1 Ml lO'i al o pruMde ' for tlio 'oKrtpitlon 
of the h' allh' ihiMriii of kp-m from their i 
dl'cat/il pTont- 'lori than 770 elilldrcn arc 
tlins hi hm 'aTi d from h-coinlnp Iciun i 

\n iniporlant foatiiri. of tlic work of tlic , 
Ml'“lon k till nil a-nro of hiiccc.-'iful incdic,al 
trt itrnnit win rein larh ra'c=. both adults 
and children arc now htnofltius 

■Mo't of tlie Ml -Ion’s Income Is rccchcd from 
vohmtarj contrllnUloiis '■omc funds arc raised 
In Ir, Ila, but the bulk of the inone\ oxpemfed 
b\ the Ml -Ion In India Is reeehed from 
llrltaln, nltlioueh the jirot Inelal Got crument I 
pi\e rcpular maintenance pranta j 

'Ihere Is an Indian Viialliarj of the Mission to 1 
Lcpir-, of which H k Xxid> bjkes, wlio repre- 
Fcnts the ljomba> Trealdenej , Is a ^ icc-Prcsl- 
dent 

lion Trcnnirer licnrj 1 Lewis, Lsq , 12, 
Dalhou'le fcq , Caleiitta 
lion 7re(isur<r, Jlnm/mif R C T/awmlcs, 
L'n , C/n Messrs lUllhk, M\on A. Co , Bomljaj 

Tlic Gem ml Secretarj of tlie Mission is 
Mr W H 1’ Anderson, 33 Henrietta bt , Coaent 
Garden, London, IV C 'The Secretarj for India 
Is Mr A DoJald 3Il|]er, Pufulla, Bihar 


^".9 

Tin Lioiois nitoND Missioatra Hmon 
• — \ n Inter denomlnatlnnnl Soeleti commenced 
work it Molhllinrl llihnr, in lOllO and now 
otniplr- <1 -tatloii"! and 0 out 'tat ions in tlie 
tliampann and c irnn Dl-lriit', with a stnlf 
of 17 1 uropeaii and i Indian Ml'slonarics and 
■tit othir Indian workers The iMi«3ion main- 
tains 1 Ho'pltal, 1 Girls Orphnnace, 1 Bovs’ 
Orphaiiaci i ml Boanllnp Scliool wltli Carpentrj 
Imliistri il department, 1 df r School with 200 
pupils Comiminleant- miinhcr SO Sccutarii 
|,\ P O M\nd, 1 ankarha ITospltal, Bagahn 
P O , fitaiiiparam Hl-trlet 

Til- llojonl MciUrnl Ifi'i-ioii, alTllIatcd with 
till Jii.lons Biiond Mk-ionart LInlon lias 
1 llosjiltal nl Ha\inl, Cluampamn District with 
I 1 uriii* ill Doelor, 1 I urojKaii Ixidj Slkslonary 
and 1 Indian Morker 

.'■err, fur,/ Dr H I Dnnran 

Till NtTiiisti, Mission tu\ Soon tv or 
Inmv — I -lalill'hed 100", started, financed and 
managed h\ Indian Clirlstians, has a stafT of 27 
Ml— liiiiarlcs and 8S helpers and t ohintart 
worker- operates in Montgomcra Dl-trict (the 
Pnnjah) Sirathu and ICaga, (U 1’ ), Uahiaghat, 
Manien-hich Dl-trlit (Bengal), Jharsugiidah 
(B <t O ). Miirwnhl (G P ) lanutanwa (near 
Ntjial), Aorth Kanara, Mlrajgaoii and Kamiala 
"I aliikas (Bomhaa), I’arkal Taluk (Rltain s 
Dominions) and Tirnpalfiir Taluk (X Arcot) 
Thirl a four I lenient ara Schools and 1 High 
School aalth hostel, one printing press, three 
Dispensaries and two Hospitals Annual cv- 
)H Mdlluro K- 80,000 ThcNntxonal Misttoxmry 
Intcltmcncer (a montlilj journal in English 
sold at He 1 per a car post free), Qasid (a 
monthly journal In Bcrslan-Urdu) at Its 2 8 0, 
IhrprXai (a montlila journal In Tamil and 
Knnarese) at 8 Annas per a car ,post free 

tififrr's X M S Olhcc, Vtpera , Madras 

I'rrcuknt 'I he Rt Rea Abraham Mar 

I hom i 

C< nrrat Scerctari/ Ral Bahadur A C Jln- 
kcrjl, u a As’ioeinic Sicretary TIios Daald, ba , 

II i> 

Tni SlAESTH PAY ADTFNTIST JHSSION' t — 
Tlio Seacnlh-daa Adaontlsts commenced mission 
aaork in India in 1803, and now cmploa a stall 
of e 1\ humlrcd workers, European and Indian 
imhidlng one hundred ordained and licensed 
ministers I aangtllstic and educational work 
Is comliirlcd in sKteen aernncul irs, beside work 
for EiiElkh speaking peoples in the large cities 
lor ndmlnlstratlae purposes, the work is 
organized Into llao Union Missions located as 
follows — 

Rombaj Union Mission of 8 1) A 
(J b James, Superintendent) Office 
Addresi 8 Dhondj Road, Doalnll, 
Xnslk Dlst 

Burma Union Mission of S D A 
(J Pldlllps, Superintendent) Offct; 
Address 30 Vojie Road, Rangoon 
Cantonment, Burma 

KortU-cast India Union Mission 
(G Q Ixiavrj , Superlnte 
Address Hlnoo P, 0 , 1 
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Cohlisi, I‘-i'<tor 1' ( 
the Morkln tint ilt\ 


Tlir, AVLIHlsAV Mlnvomti 

riitftbllMieil 1891, Morlm In tlm (' 

Mission Etnfl numbers .1, Indlnii workri-g no, 
Cliurch minibtni 1,110, Iniliist-lnf Irnlnlnc 
nstltutlons ”, li-uioinv liirlnilliii: lllitb .nlIiooI, 
Jiorinnl Stluiol mil lllblo Silmol — 1 AnitloAcr 
naculor Scbnol, 2, I Icinrninrj bcliooH, I', 
Oriihtmnpcs, 2 \MUomb' Home. l.HospUiil 1 
Dlspensarlca, 7, I,opir Homo 1, Honio lor iin 
tainted cliUdreu of lepers, 2, Leper Clinirs 3 


i I inti tvp Mmtcir 'lis-iio'; — 
no In'-' ilrnomlnatlon-il riieHtj, M-ltti 
'n-adqi irter 1, 73, Miirn > ‘-treet, f/milon Morklnt; 
MiDtiit Miiin n an'l tlrli In C stitlona In 
•lie I 'itnlii> I’r. 'I Iriii'j , in In I nltnl I'ro' Incc-*, 
and ' In tlie I’nnjib Tli n an 75 I iiropoan 
'llidri'iir^ HdH-i fin the rtall nnd 41 Asitdant 
Ml doiiarl' *, 217 Indhn It arbors nnd iiiit'ics 
ml 4'. mill I Miiin n Dutlnt: 19 >ii there n ere 
t M'Mn pitl' nMln the Uiri 0 hniplt.als Mippirted 
lit ihi sorh l> (Ntiiill, I uel.noM' nnd i'llnil 
but the \ Il torh froiidtal J- iiari -i, nnd 
Jmnpiir M.rt finked linn' veto 2s'i,92sa 
of , nut itall nts, 79,721 nttiniHnei'i nt tin 
DHin 11 arl - Inth Ir lU-'ilirmls Mi re 2 711 pupils 
and there M a Unhersltj l)i partnicnt at I.ahorc 
atissioN j 1 j,p oinniitlUtlc side of the Mork H larKrl> done 
rroalncea j b\ hou'o to house alsltntlona nnd lenchlnj; the 
’ Monicn In Zenanas, 1,195 Momen More rcfrularh 
taucht nnd 1,271 hoiLSC' were 'lilted The 
4 5 lllblc M omen ' Hltcd 531 \ Illaccj , the number 
of houses Mns 8li, inajnr o[ionitiotis 720 , 
minor oi>orat!ons 479 ToLil c\iH.ndltiiri, 
£59,5s.5 7 S 

Hon Treasurer 
Duiioltnr 


Tlic Lord Meston of 


Ueeretaru Ecv. J. E Kaufman, Dhamtarl, 
C V. 

Tnn GENm'!, COhFEIlEhOE— M iakomte 
M iBSiOh — started In 1901 In tlio C Proa In- 
CCS Morkers number 27 , Leper, Medical, 
Orplinn Zenana, L'angcllstlc nnd Lducatlonnl 
work carried on Scerctanj Ecv P IV Penner, 
JanlRir, C P 

TnE KunKP AND centeal India Hiii. 
MiSEIOV — Established 1890 In the C P md 
Bcrar, has n mission staff of 17, Indian workers 
19, Churches 9, Communicants 307 , Clirlstlnn 
coinmunltj 582, 2 Boarding Schools 'vltli 

87 boarders and 2 clemcntarj schools 

Secrclari/ — Eov Carl Wader, Elllclipur, 

Berar, C P 


Serrelanet Eev Hr Csirtep, Ec\ L S Carr, 
M A (Hon ), nnd Mbs L Marrlner 

NYomfn' 8 CnnisTTAN Mrmoth CoLiror, 
WITH wnicn is iNcouronAiTD the Punjab 
M nncAL SCHOOL roK WoMrN — in 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women ims opened In Liidhlann In order to 
give a Medical education under Christian 
Influences to Indian Women Doctor Ldlth 
Brown, M \ , M D , was Its Pounder and 
Principal The School 'vns Inter-denomlnatlonal, 
nnd trained students for \arlous Msslonnrj 
Societies 

Clinical work 'vns nt first ghen nt the Oinr- 
lolte Hospital Mhlch belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission The Memorial 
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HO'pltnl wn"; oi>cnoil In IPOO nnd Ins now 200 
l)ed« In 1913 non Cliristnn Students were 
ilso ndraittcti for tnlnlnc, and tiic mrac w'»s 
modified to Its present title gl\cn nborc 

In 37 \ears, 212 irodical Students Inae quali- 
fied as doctors, liesldcs 122 a' Compounders, 
1-17 ns JCurscs and 300 as Dais and JDdwhcs 

At present 252 arc In training — IIS as JTedlcal 
Students, 10 ns Compounders, 50 ns Nurses, and 
SO as Nurse Dais 

New laboratories liaac been built for Clinical 
Pathologa , for I’ha slologv , and for Chemlstia 
and Phrslcs New quartets for Sisters, Nursee, 
As'lstant stall and al'o a nc^^ Babies’ 55 aid 
Tlu new Dispcn'=nr\ for out jiatients lias now 
Income a era j^pular 

Tur MissioaiTT Slttlemtnt for UMai.it- 
SITT 5Vo'lE\ aaas founded In Bombna In 1896 
Its work is rcllglou', social and educational 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for Unlaci^Itv 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
p^oflS^lonal aaomen Classes for educated girls 
are proalded and teaching Is also g^aen in 
pup'ls’ homes The Settlement staff take part 
In mana of the organised nctladtles for women s 
aaork In the tita Ihc Sod it Training Centre 
Is loi-ited at the V-ttkmcnf 11 k tour'c, 
lasting a aiar. Includes lioth theorctlail and 
practical aiork 

Harden — 5liss 1! Naa-alkar, B 5,Ilcaut>lds 

Itoad, Baeulla, Lonibaa 

Tnr itAMABAi 5IUKTI MISSION (affiliated with 
the Christian and Mlsslonata Alliance Mission In 
1925) the well knonn nork of the late Pandlta 
Itamabal, shelters about 600 deserted aalacs, 
aaidows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living The Mission Is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers Evangelistic 
aaork Is carried on In the surrounding a Ulagcs 
of Kedgaon, Pooua District 

Mi ss M Elssa Hastle, Corrc^poiidKiig Secretary 

Disciple Societies 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Missionarj Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U S«5. , began work in 
India In 18S2 It works In the Central Bro- 
adnees and South United Proainces There are 
88 missionaries. Including missionaries aviaes, 
and 270 Indian workers There arc 10 organ- 
ized churches aaith the membership of 2,225 
There Is a Clirlstlan communftj of 4,700 There 
are 5 hospitals and 10 dispensaries, in which 
1,009 In-patlents, and 45,201 out-patients aaere 
treated last jear, with a total of 217,695 treat- 
ments There is an orplianage for children amder 
8 years of age, aaith the older orphans proa ided 
for in the boarding schools and hostels A 
boarding schools for girls and one for boys, aaith 
2 hostels for bovs and one for girls show 632 
inmates There is one Xeper Asjlum with 120 
Inmates A Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 
99 patients during the year An Industrial 
School Is conducted at Damoh In connection 
with which a 400 acre farm is used for practical 
work In the Training Home for aaomen at 
Kulpahar, ueedleavork, gardening, etc , are taught 
in connection aaith which a large business Is done 


cadi a car The Mission Press at Jubbulpore 
printed about 3,000,000 pages of Christian 
Literature 1 Normal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
High Schools also 5 Middle Schools and 15 
Priraara Schools, aaith about 1,786 under in- 
struction 

The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
In the Poona District The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mlrzapnr District of U P 
and Palamau District in Onssa These two 
haae no organised connection aaith the India 
Mhislon Disciples of Christ 
Secrelnry and Treasurer W B, Alexander, 
Jubbulpore, CJ? 

Undenominational Missions 

The CENTRA!, AsiAX MISSION' Objective 
Salvation of Central Asia, from Afghanistan to 
Tibet (Including N E portion of Peshaavar 
District), North Kashmir, etc Protestant 
Ea angelical, Inter-denominational Headquar- 
ters In India, Mardan, N 5V F P , in London 
52, Lincoln's Iunfleld«, Branch Stations, 
Bandnpur, and KargU N Kashmir , Shigars 
and Kliapalu Baltistan, Kashmir Seaen 
European Mibslonaries on field and taao on 
furlough Fouuded and managed chiefly by 
officers aaho haae sera cd in Frontier parts 

THE Friends Sepmoe Covsoa — 'The 
1 riends' bera ko Council (until recently the 
, Inends Foreign Mission Associatlou) works 
in tcaeu stations of the Hoshangabad District, 
and in Nagpur, where there is a Hostel for 
Colit gc and High School boas 
The Cliurch, which is organised largela on 
the lines of the Soefeta of Friends In England, 
Is tomposed of SU. Monthlv Meetings, united 
In the JDd-Indla Tearlj Meeting 
There arc Sixteen Missionaries, of whom taao 
arc retired, and the principal actiaitles are 
a hospital avith dlspensarvand one village dispen- 
sara a boarding school for girls having an 
Anglo Temacular Middle and Primarj Depart- 
ments , a hostel for boas , Anglo-kbrnacular and 
three PrJmara Daa Schools for boa s, and two 
farming aillagcs in the Seoni Malwa talisd of the 
Hoshangabad Distnet A 5Veaaers Colony at 
itarsi, C P 

There arc 170 full members, and 1,387 
Christian adliercnts 

Mission Secretary T B Addison, Itarsi, C P 
Church Secretary Dhan Singh, Jumarat* 
Bazar, Hoshangabad, C P 

THE AIEERICAN FRIENDS’ MISSION — ^5Vltb 
Missionaries is working in Bundelkhand, anth 
Hospital for 5Vomen and Children at Cbhatarpur, 
aa-ith Dispensary and Boys’ school at Haipalpnr 
and evangelistic and Industrial avork at 
Nowgong 

Secretary Miss E E Baird, Nowgong, C I 
The Oep Chdboh HEBREar AIission was estab- 
lished in 1858, in (Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Cbrlstian Agenev in India 
S'crelary E C Jackson, Esq , 11, Mission 
How, Calcutta 

The Open BreTHEEC — O ccupy 46 stations 
in the U Proainces, Bengal, S Mahratta, Goda- 
veri. Delta, Kanarcse, Tlnnevellv, Malabar 
Ckiast, Coimbatore and Mlglri Districts Thev 
hold an aminal Conference at Bangalore 
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patient'- diirlnit IPdO tt 1\ orK-'hop'-, one of 
tliciii with nil nidi'll Cariientn Siliool Oni 
1 cninlo Tndiistrinl School One M Idoi" Ifoiiu 
with GJ omen G Orjihnmu’is with ITS boji 
nnd 2 IG itlrh One Ilonrdint: Seliool for 
Clirlstlnii Girls on tlie Allddle Siliool Standard 
Tlircc 1 arms wlicrc the S C '1011040 ' lllapi. 
Uplift is attempted 

Secretary — lies O A BJork, B 1) , 

hhindwara, C 1’ 

Tiir BASI I, E\ ASOI UO Alt 'fissios — itii It- 
headqiiartcrs at Manpalore, South Knnara, was 
founded in 1834 and lias taken O'er apnln tlie 
whole field oeni]ilcd before the "nr, wltli the 
exception of North ICanara nnd the Mlplrls 
Tlie Kanarcse B'nnpellcal Mission, wlilcli for 
tlie time belnp innlutained part of the field of 
tlio Basel MIs'-ion lias retired from the field nnd 
dissolved Tlie Jllsslon lias at the bcplnnlng 
of 1031, 29 clilcf stations and 85 outstations 
with a total mlsslonarj' staff of 55 European 
nnd 905 Indian workers llic iiiombcrshlp of 
tliL oliiirLlies Is 23,130 Eduiatlonnl work 
cmbraLLS 135 scliools, among " lilcli, a TTicologltal 
bcmhinrj, a Second Grade College nnd 7 Hipli 
hcliools TTio total number of scliolars is 10,312 
Mcdionl work is done at Bctgorl, Qadag, boutlierii 
Maliratta, and tw 0 omen nnd Oliildren’s 
Hospitals arc maintained at Udlpi, South 


f'lK's 

l''ili'iri 111 I vIP Ip 'Ivlil 111 'll ill, 

III llril 'lli= ' II '111 III 111 I 1 I >1 I I I Ml 111 i ' (nr 

'' Hill I H ' t 'k I'll I X 1 't I uMl hi I II I ' I in Ip 

"lUi ' Ii-'x -li'i,i mil X rriiitlii • If vilh 
11 * I'll 1 ill " itk - xl '! 'll 'I I si. Ml ir i 

an 11 il li " ) k In 1 11 Ii 3i " i ' In \ nlinil r 

I f III II in I I Ml 

f/'t'ItC/l/ Is If;-! \ 'fllftrll, 

t 1 tin x' 'I I it ' s nth I ni 

1 III I I' I II iM I I I 'll t'p , ' ' f.i in 1 I 

III |s7l (It rvit 1 nil I'll . 1 I III M'diiri 

1 'll) ir T rl hi 1,1 Ml 1 1 M in ' 1 I »i * rn m 
•-I nei l'i| , Ih ''I ' I 1 h' 1 1 f 'I (1 I'lU rlnr.,' 
Ilf fh' fii III ' I I, ' 1 Ml llril Itilh'f'n 

'll M , 1 ' 1 1 1 xl . 1 1 th 'll Ir" 

I Mil (> If I I'lnii'tiii' ■''! Ill '' '’■'ll' iM'trl Is 

"I’hdl" ' iiiii r 'III '111 xi, 11 , I’ I'n" 
K II \l ' I 'll i[ r u n 1 I "I I id 1 

f I I 'I ( f I ij I 1 M 1 iI I nth r vn 

'll 1 1 I) t <• d ' I Int I tl ' " I I I I''_7 III nri 

th I h'lt h I ' s , i-n 'll 1,1 I, , ' uiTs 1 ill 

til'- T th hli 1 , 1 ' , I I I'ld’ if ir M 'ditr' 'll 1 I-xni 

iii'l In 'n 1 ( Ifh 111 iH'«['i'i I 1 ur 

't I , 1 ’ itnh > III I, I I 'I ' iifk In th' 

'txdr" I hin 1 put s., > 1 , \' . 1 ' ai. 1 1 in) 'fi 

II' 'rh *' "I'h It ill I '1 r , v'l 1(11 xt 

ltxn'*i>n 1’. mil Mil I, ml' I nap ir 

III’ I liuri U 1 I xinll I ' Ml IP'! I'ltli'rin 

I'hiiri ill " I 111 ' I'lit' 1 I'll lull Jaiimr' I'U'i 

xii 1 h "orkliu In "'iiu c lii "Pli t!i two 

Mii-'lnni 

Cm I < II 01 s'ri PI s 'ti-M"N --1 iir.ip ' 1 St 'If 
t'l , s-i h'i’d' I3'i , 1 1 V Ida., 't 'll 31 h l‘ii|il!-' 
Ih>' s 1,7i ' 1, girls 1,1 s'* 

K; l‘r 1 Vn'— -I’l ' It J DUi'iIm, J> IP, 
l’»H'dxm, ( 'liiil'Xtiiii I)t 

Jui/ia I'V'c.rLitM I'lTiiir'x 'Ii'siox, 

I iirojw'xn stxtf, 14 srliiij’s 10, 1 , 'i idiu st >11, 
Oil , I’nplls Bo'f 1,317 (ilrh t’'' * 

/ViUifiii’ — Ss id' r I Irolhli, |) 1> , 

Ma' " xnm 

IXsTITITIOXS COIMinx TO llfiril 'Il'sIOX' 
•^ilioo!' 2 ,Ti u lilng ■'t lit, I'liplh Bins, 72, 
Girls 339 

T'MU. ] V 'SOI Lie 'I Ivriur'x Ciirrcii 
On,'ni''d cliuriliis 47 Onl 'Im d Indlin 
'lliilst. r- 3i (Klur liidl'ii workers, 120, 
Baptized memhi rsidp 2',1 III B'ptized 
membi rsld(> s,c)iijf>i.i 205 Incldiig stxfl, 4Cs , 
I’Uplls,! 1,373 (bo' s 9,033, glrh 3,351) 

J’rrsi(/eiif Tlic lit Bc\ Blsliop 1) Btxcll, 
Tricliinopol' 

Idi^soi 1 1 1,\ 'xon-K 'L IdTiiii'N Isni' 

'IibsioN, ('fiii't) — Is locxtid in Xortli Ariot 
(Ainbiir, ' ani\ anibadl), S ilem (KrIsliin'Ziri), 
1 injorc ( 1 xnjiire Atgipitiiii) 'fxdura ('fadiira, 
\ellngiilnm) Tinnu'eH' (Aallioor, ' ndakan- 
gulam) Districts inM'sori (Kolar Gold 1 ieldsi, 
in TraM'ncorefK’ngircoll frixaneore, Aleppo') 
Tlure are 43 'lisslonarios (7 of tliC'C on fiirlou’Zli 
in \meriin) 1 lad' dm tor ( \mcriinn), 1 iiinlo 
doitor (indhn), 1 nurse, 1 dcaionncss niir-e 
1 American teatlier in eliiirgc of a biliixil lioiin 
for file cldldrcn of tlie nilssionurli s of tills 
misbion oni'), and 1 lnd\ cduintlonlst Besides 
one training Institute for teacher catccliists. 



MissioJis 


there arc 2 complete high sehoolc, and amonc 
108 other schools there arc G complete Tcmaciihr 
middle Fchool"" In addition to c\ angell-tlr 
and educational a\ork the iri==lon runs nn up to- 
dnte Dispensarv and Lving in Hospital rvlth 10 
Ixids in Ambur .Stalirties, Aoroni/'r 1030 
Souls, 11,620 , Laptlzcd 7,170, Catechumens and 
adherents, 4,350 3 Indian pastors , 7 ca-anccllsts, 
71 citcchlsts , 150 teachers Ixjlonglng to the 
Allsslon, 08 outside teachers, 6 boarding schools 

(Icncral Sccrriar’i — Tlie Ile\ George C 
Schroedcr, Hagercoll, Travanerre, siouth India 

Tiir DtMsn AiissiONtrr Socirra — Esta 
bllshcd 1803 In South Arcot, norking tlirrc 
and in Hortli Arcot, on the Shcaaroj Hills 
and In Madras, has a total staft of 380 Indian 
and on European workirs. Communicants 
2,102, Cluistlan cnmmunlta 6, 317, 1 lllph 
School, 3, one lllblo School for uomen Eoardlnc 
Scliools, 3 Industrial bcpools, 1 Orphanage, 
Hostel and 120 1 b mentara schools, and 2 

Hospitals , total scholars 0,274 




tees trill in due course transfer fh’ und -talinrs 
and properties to a mi"ionart so,'ict" to l e 
selected bj them with the apfrotal cf tl ) 
Governor-General In Council 

Methodist Societies 

Tlie Mtthodist 1 pl'copal Chnrch Is the orcanl 
ration fn the Lnitcd State of America which 
grewontof the Wc-I tan retftal in inland 
and her American colonies dnriac the latt r 
part of the clehtccntli cc durt This Church 
began Its work In India In IS >0, at tlr't c ml ning 
its actUitics to what lo now tli' I nlt<al I’rcvin 
CCS Irom tlmt centre it striaii nntil the 
outposts of Its norl w, re found in I-alur'il *an 
Rurma, AlalatEia, Vctbcrlamls Indi « aid th'^ 
Philippine Islands In 10-0 a rearranC’rac-t 
of th< inl'-loa fli Id rd tt c Cbureb ' para* d 
India Burma and lalnchis'aa lit" wl at I* 
now known as fbo «oU'hsrn Asia divl Ion 
WIthIr this jitc 'ntre),j i h; Cli r.U now ha" a 
total ba pH red < brisf an corum n't n' om- 
ball a million ofubiiri aj i rot'ma** h C>i < '"i 
ucrc ban! Is, (I ihr \inr rndir - 



/ //) '^nlvntinn Im/y 


(li iii'nl roiifrri tiri'. nn I fnMrnl fiillot^ 
Hhiinji I'niik \\ ntii*'. lliii, ^I'lri III Iioji 
•Inlin \\ Kol’lii I'M, P'llil, lipliiip 1 rnl-Tl k 
11 1 l»lirr, (’nlrutln , nii'l IlPliop lln'lllon 1 

llndlrj , 

Tiir A'lincv*. WrTitVK'. Mmifitipt 
FION, Sml'in, Tlnm Phlrl'l Ilr’iilciinrt'-ri 
Sl'illo))' wllli ml" Iniiirl"'''. iMti'ln, 'Inrnll, « irt 
Nnrcoi, rinni DPtrli t \n|il (Diimn iu>\il *ll-\ 
llfinl, Siirnt Plutrlrt n, ‘'urit Phtrk t 

1 If’lit ini'- lomil'-i HI) fl'-lil Tt'o on fiirlotiili 
dm nmlrr Tpivolntiiiriit 1 o'lr imln ft)!!)*!)* 

T iro konrillnj* I'rlioo)) (In'- Ili4il IfHI I'-loml 
On'" mi'll Frlinol M\ \lllir 'I li'w'l) V tn 
t-’Hl^nl (Ml llir' \ '"iiiIti) Tll-^tI^ Plalfl I 

Tin lirroniin l ri ooi a ( iti i rii or 
AJtiriov nt I'ltlpiir oml I tirkno , I P li\ „ 
'IPilomrli'i', I (<iit-.iTi loin I Ho piiil 
Ori'lnn'^rdi tintl n lormlKTulilii of iirarl) lo" 

11 0 'll lllolUt I’foti llllil 'tldloO ti"/)!! 
')ork In iDilli In ll'll', lim r\ utolf of ■■■■\in 
niPilomrl' niiil oiii imilrr niiiolotm of 
Tlie work m conllnul to lUnilli 'I.iluk-i with 
01)0 'Inin ptitlnn Dliiilt.') 'niori two Imril 
Inn Eil)Ooli) tlPtrlrl oxnnn IPllc work timl 
innllc \1 work ff'iir;/ 'lln MiMfi.l 'Iln 
kimon, Dhulh, ^\( sL Kh-rinlr-'-li 

Tnr \VEFLr\ ('( MminniitT 'tii‘‘insArr 
SocirT\ com ni) need work In Indln In isi; 
(Co>lon In IfiHl The MPHon In Indln, ixpart 
from Ceylon, In ornonlsed Into 7 liPtriet 
S>*nod‘i with 2 rrovlncinl Sjnodi There Id o 
larRC riiRlIsli work eonneettd with the 
Soclets, 20 mlnUteni phinR their whole time 
n Military work nnd 1 nRllsh churehe* j 

The dlEtrlct' occupied Include 03 nmln *tn 
lloni Id BenRiil, Mndrni, Mjiore, Iloinhi', 
Punjab, Central Pro\ine(', llNdorabid (Mrani i 


Hntnlnlon.) linllel I’ro^lnrei and Ilnrina 
Th'' Untina ‘i*, nod inn rerentlj lef-n attnrtiefl 
ii> the ( I in I ro) Itiel-)! 3' nml for piirpo-ei of 
aitinlnl ‘rAtlnn Iti efntlitlei are no hnerr 
Inrln led In tldi F’oti ini-ni rin I nrop-an "tniT 
Diimh-r' 111 '' wlih T'l IiolKn 'Ilnliteri and TOI 
Indian workeri , roinniiinle inti m p and 
lolnl Chrdilan rominnioly lOl.'jl'i There are 
7 |ar,'e nn mlirri of oreanl'fil ( hiirehei many of 
xhleh are self iipjortlii? 

I 'itratlonal w irk eoirprliei Chrl'IIvn 
C II S'- « tndeoti, C li'l r> riKoPeieal flutltr 

l|on« atn lent), Z * 7 HiKh HdBioli rmpIP 
2(27, li Indnttfial "ehaoli pupil' idT 0_. 
II It --olar) «etioli, with '_i , Po •rholara In 
Meillral wark th rv are i h>'oit\li IJ dh 
p niarle) I 127 In j itl nt^ and 02,111 out 
patlrnti 

The W mnen'i \iitlllir> earra nn an exten 
*Ue wo-k In th'" plarei ori ipled ti> the W M 
M d There are n ’ women wo'keri from 
ali'o'd of whom 1 0 are nnalllled doetnri Thi 
Indian women worker) mimher "‘l-f Then 
are 10.) Flr'i da> <iehooii wltl) I", .77 ptii'Uand 
2-1 lioardInR ieh'«h with 1 ,07 I hoarleri Thcr' 
are several j hllanthroj Ic Initlliitloiia for the 
reioie and trainin' of women The "omen’i 
Afitllhr> manat. f) 12 hO)plt.als anil OdPpen«a 
riei, whir!) had i.nii In patlentr) nn 1 Ii7,'il3 
out patlenLa The colt of the work to th 
Uonieii'i Auxlllar) In 102^ wan nearl) i.22,(X'0 

Till Ipir MiTliopp"! Mimiov of North 
Am- rlea— I italilMlied at \ rotmal, l3P3,operati s 
In Ilerar with a atalT of I l MPdonarl’ s nn 1 21 
Indian worker). OrcanPed chiiirl en I 1 Tlieo- 
I'lRlcal school. 2 Anplo-N rrnacular uchoop IJ 
Ihnontarj nih'ioP 1 IlPpi it'nrj and G 
( ) nf n » for fTloleil work 

'e<ri.’nr" I’er)|( .'I I'hepi, icotmal Ikrar 


TDC SALVATION AfiMY 


TTie work nf the Svhniloii Anna In India 
and tea Ion wai- enmmeiiced In lSS2l)\ the late 
(’oinml'aloner Booth-T iirker , and wa^- for inana 
a ears under his control, aalth Ilcadiiuarttri 
In India I'or Eome time now, the nroas occu- 
pied luaae been dlalded for ndmlulstnitlae pur 
pORCs into 5 'icrrltorlcR, each under a Territorial 
Commander , nnd two «innllcr Comiiiandp 

2\f)rlhern Temtoni, avlth Ileadqunrters nt 
I.aUoro 

nVsfmi Ternlori/, avlth ITcadquarters nt 
Bomliaj 

Madras and Telugn Trrnton/, wltli Head 
qnnrterp at Aladma 

Southern Territory, avlth ifeadqunrters at 
Trlaaindntm, In Traa-ancoro State 

Ceylon Temtorn, with lloadqiiarlcrp at 
Colomlio 

Jlastcrn Command, with Headquarters at 
Calcutta 

Bimnali Command, with Headquarters at 
ItniiRoon 

Tlio Commanders arc dircctla responsible to 
the Intcrnntlonnl Headquarters In Ixindon 


Northern Terntor> — Tlx an i in tliN Ti rrltora 
I", the Silaatlon Anna work hi thi Piinjah, Dilhl 
anil 1/iiltod Proa Inn) Ihe Jirritora PiontroP 
lod from I.ahort 

l.aanRdlstlc a\ork, ePiieilalla amoiiu the “do- 
preipwl cl ipsi 0 ,” Ip I \tensla ela carrhal on, IkiII) 
111 the Punjab nnd the U 1* 

A iiumher of Sillleincnlp for the ri format Ion 
of " Crlmlnnl ’Jrll>ep " are under the (ontrol of 
the Salantloii Anna In the Uiiltol Proahices 
(where tills Imjiortanf reformatlae aiork aa is 
eommeneed), and also In the Pimjah, pri if 
proprcss lias lieen made A ppcelal Seltlemriit 
has also been opined In the Andamans dnriiiR 
flic Inst few jenrs 

A land cmlona 2,000 acres In oaloiit Is hi o\Is- 
Icnio III the Multan HlstrUt, where a popula- 
tion of 1,800 lias been sot fled The laud wilt 
ultimately become the properfa of the holders 

Medical avork. is carried on in taio Hospitals, 
ono of aahlch Is In the Ihinjab nnd the other In 
the United Proalnccs , nnd also In a number 
of Dispensaries 


The Salvalio}} A)))iy 
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ntliT In'tlnitlon^ Inrliulr r)i\ -ind llainUnp 
\\<'.%\Ine ^pTl^ iilftir'il nnd 

1 mil Jnrm', t Konii for ‘■ir'indcKl I uropoti' 
nnd for llrltl'Ii ''UlliTr\ si!di' r' 

Vilinco rentro"; nt wldih the \ 

'^ork' l.TTt 

Omovr' nnii rmplo\cv'« 68S 

^cbl Tn'Mt«tIon« 

Ti-mfonif JlrTiqtnrUn ^2, rororopiir Hold, 
I.Mioro, l^^ni•lll 

r<TnMn(i7 ConnanJ r Tt fomml'^Icinor X 
■Vliilhiili 

C}\rj S/-fTr’,-tni — If Colonrl X !• Mfd'cn 

\\ estern Indln — Tlio Woefom Tndin TorrI 
tor\ romprl'oc l!ond'a^, Gnjtnf, Pinch Afniials 
nnd flic 'Malun'htn 

IV tJilcF the dl'tInctU c\incill‘^t Ic open 
flon' there ire eefihll'hnl i\ Iirpc Gcneml 
llocpjd] — 1 ni< rv 'Meinorlil \innd — nnd'cieml 
Id‘'IvntiTl‘''!, nt whicli dnrinc the icir nl)ont 
"2 000 jvitlrnt' are treat ed, 200 Pi) School', 
4 lloinllnc Nhool', a Home for Jiiionllc 
( rlmlnil', an Indiotrlil and Ite'cue Home for 
\\omrn, a eondltlonillv Itelei'cd PrI'onerF’ 
Home, tile miincfment of the llomhav Helplc" 
lVi,cir«’ riinii 'Well Inc Scliool' a Facton 
for the mihlnp of A\eailnc, VVarpInp nnd 
Heelinc Macldne', ind a I-ind Coloni haling 
1 popniitlon of nhout ^00 SaliatlonI't' 
rorjt', 2T4 , Ontpo'fF, 44S , Socictle', 510, 
OlCcers nnd Cadet', CCO of ivliom 5S4 ire Indian, 
rmploice' and TiachcrF 105 Social Instltu 

tlon', 10 

TfrutonnlUtnilquaTUrf The Sahitlon Arm), 
Morlind Itoid, lUculli, Hombai, S 
Tfmlonnl Command/r Colonel Gnnnn Disen 
(Alfred H Harnett) 

Madras nnd Telugu Territory — This 
Territorv comprl'cs the cUi of Madns and 
work situated In the Xellore, Guntur, KIstnn 
nnd \Yc't Godavari District' of the Xorthem 
Clrcar' of the Madras Prcsldcnc) , also Bangalore 
There arc the following agencies nt nork — 
2S0 Corps and Outpo'ts, ric , pliccs In whlcli 
work Is Rystcmatlcill)’ done 
121 Village Prlmarv Scliools, 3 Settlements 
for Criminal Tribes with a total population of 
3 200 1 Hcformitorj School for cldidren of 

Criminal Tribes, 1 Bcscue Home, 2 Institutions 
for the training of Ofllccrs and one Boarding 
School for nnd 1 for Girls 
1 I/!pcr Colon) nt Bapatla (newl) taken over 
b) us) Ihescnt number of lepers in the Colony 
Is 105 

1 Trade Department, whero cloth, leather 
poods, fumltme, carpets, silk, lace, etc , the 
products of Industrial Institution', are disposed 
of 

Temlortal Seadmarters The Salvation 
Arma , Broadwaa , Madras 

Tcmtonal Commander Colonel Collldge 
Oeneral Secretary Major H H Itawsou 


The South Indian Terriforj — Tlie South 
Ttiillin leriltorv omhraees the nathe states oi 
Tra\-aneore, ( oehin and the rlnneaelh District 
nf Brlti'h India M ork Is being carried on at 
more linn 1 201) lentrcs, among 'K castes 

During the pa't a car considerable ndannee' 
ha\e been made In all pirt' of the Tcrrltora 
Imt tiurc arc 'till gnat opportunities for exten- 
sion, there being mam nnoecupled localities, 
parlliularh in Central nnd Xorthern Traaancore 
and TInncaella District of British Indii from 
which repeated appeals Imao been reeehetl for 
the opening up of Iriii) work 

\ number of Village Halls nnd Oflicers’ 
Quart era Imae been erected during the pa't \car 
The Dhi'ional Headquarters and the Central 
Hall at \ allhoor form one of the finest proper- 
tU^ In the Southern lerrltor) 

In this Command there are upwanls of 300 
well conduileil Daa school' wherein nearh 
S.IOO l>o\ s and girls recela e religious and secular 
Insfntcllon 

There are three Boarding Schools two at 
Xngerroll and one nt Trhnmlrum mothering n 
total number of 140 children Besides there 
Ik a llo'tel at X'agtrcoll wherein 20 bright nnd 
Intelligent aoung men arc being admitteil 

A new Dhlslon lm« been formed this a ear 
with the Dhd'ionnl Headquarters at Adoor 
Tld' makes a total of 11 Dhlslons in the 
Terrlton 

The Jail Jleetlngsnre conducted In the Central 
Prison ca era Sundaa afternoon, aahieh proa e a 
great bles'Ing to the convicts 

An important eaent this vcir was the decision 
of, the Cocldn Government to entrust the manage- 
ment of the new Leper Asa him nt Adoor to 
the S.alvntlon Arma 1 1 -Colonel Pritchard, 
the Agent to the Goacmor-Gencml, Madras, 
pcrformcal the opening ceremona The 
Settlement coaers 100 acres of land on wlilch 
arc erected fifteen block' There are also flae 
aaclls a septic tank and two small halls for 
religious worship 

\n epidemic of small-pox, which prevailed 
In the Tcrrltora , caused con'idemblc haaoc 
Our Officers did vallaut sendee in administering 
the need) during this time 

The Medical Department in this Territora 
Is acra proud to have Its flr't qualified Indian 
Medical Officer Three more have been sent out 
this a ear for training 

Territorial Seadgiiartere — The Salvation \rmv, 
Kuravanconam, Trivandrum 

Territorial Commander — ^Lient-Commi'sloner 
Priva (Mrs A Trounce) 

Chief Secretary — Colonel Yesudasan Sanjivl 

Assistant Chief iSccretnri/ —Brigadier Anand 
Singh (Bowa er) 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


Tlip IntllRPnnti'' of Irullti 1' pfrcnnal pti I 
nlNklbln will) rofi'rcnc’ Intlip Iwo^rr-xl rl%i'ifi 
of thp iKtiml'xIlnn, Ulntlii nnil Molirnn'-'Un 
lloth rHIiii ilhlnr orlcln nti'l ntn In 

rxlrlrnltU lnlrrwo%rn wUli trllsilnn. nml rarli 
cxl^tp In rointiln!\tlon wHIi n law (lai-rd on 
rintoin At flrit Mi'' I'-n'l-nr^ of tlir 1 nfill'li 
wan to male tliMr law jnilillr anil t'-rrltntlal 
anti on Ilia p’talillMniKnt of tlif Muj>rrtii'' Coiift 
a', Calrutta In 17Ta ami tlir mUmi «if 1 okII'Ii 
I iwvrn' ai jmlK' i, ttip> jiri>'-i'<'ilr<i to nt>i'l> It 
to J iiroi)''\n« nml ln'llnii<i nllk'- TliU rtror 
xrns rcctlflrd In tlir l)rrlatatot\ Vrt of ITiO 
hj wJilrli rarllinirnt (l''rlaf»'il Mint a» ai 
n lllmln thr lllmln law ami ii't*'' anil a^ 
npalmt a 'tnli'inii'ilan tlia law^ amt i mtomi of 
Iilain plionM lia api'llnl 'llir rulri of tli'- 
‘ilivitn* anil tlm Koran Inar lifi'n tn ronK 
ci'M allorril anil rrlaxail Inilanrr^ ran li*' 
founil In tlip Iv-ncal ‘’atl nrniHllon Art ol 
1810, tlir Imllan ‘'laarr) Art, Ihit, ilir 
Caste Dlialiilltlr-s Urino\nl Art of iHSn , thr 
nintlil AMiIowr' RrmarrlaKr Art. Ifi'.r , nml 
ollirr Acts nnil Codri To rjiiolr Mir Imjirfjnl 
Oaicttrrr, " A rrrtaln nnrotirr of thr ohlrr 
Knjllsli ptafutps ami the fncll'li common law 
arc to a llinltcd extent ptlll In force In the fre 
Bldcncj’ Towns as apiillcahle to 1 nropeans 
while ranch of the old Jllndu nml Mnhoineilan 
law 1« PS era where perfonnl to their nathr 
follow nubjects , but anart from thr-e, ami from 
tho cuilomarv law, which Is as far as iios.thle 
rocopnfsptl bs the Courts, the law of Ilrltlsh 
India Is (he creation of stafutorj ennefmenis 
made for It either at \\r«tmln*ter or tis the 
authorities In India to whom the nreess-irj law 
plslnp functions lm\o from time to time been 
dclepsted " 

Codificntlon. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was In a state of preat eon fusion Fir 
nenry Cunninpliam described It ns •'hope- 
lessly' unwieldy, cntanplcd and confuslnp" 
The Drat steps toward pencml codlUcatlon were 
taken In 183J, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was tho iiiosiiip 
spirit, to prepare a penal code Twents-two 
years elapsed before It became law, diirlnp 
which period It underwent roxlslon from hla 
successors In the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the lost Chief 
Justicp of tho Supremo Court of Calcutta 
The Penal Code, wich became law In 1800, 
was followed In 1801 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure Substantially tho whole criminal 
law of British India is contained In those two 
Codes One of tho most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
" The Indian penal code may bo described as 
tho criminal law of England freed from all 
teoUnlcalltlcB and Euporllultlcs, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit tho clrcnra- 
stanccs of British India. It la practically im- 
possible to misunderstand tho code ” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have boon embodied 
In the Code of Civil Procedure. Tho Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended 


Tim C't'li' of Cull rmre liif'i wa) rrm’idrll"! 
In tons and llm Coilo of Criminal CrrmriHiri 
IjIcO-i ”1 |ir*r Cndn arn no* In (orr.* 

Slntutn f nu Itevlslon 
fn Orfoli.-'f. A rommitfr'' wai appolnlo'! 

itn Irr llm t fr’I'li'im r lit llm Hon Hr A 1’ 
'Inliilmm, t ( ^ lr> ilral \ itb Mm qtt iflon n( 
•'ofiiio Mw r>'tl loo Tim InnfMon^ ol Hm 
i ro<niiilU.-<- oti to pr<'piri' (or Mm mn IdrriMon 
lot »io\ rnomiit «ii'b ri amri i o( ronmll la 
' Uoo and rlarKlriMoo, ai m \) t- n t' arj If’ 
l» I iltr II'' hi t'-il attalnaM" s'andanf of 
fi>rii p rf rMnn tn Mm a'arufr laor rif India 
I In « Mral Prani-lma f>( Ml' law roomlldatlon 
ibai Ion;; M'-n rm riltm an I It la siiz-oitrd that 
I Mm j ri-j aratlon nt a 1 111 rot mltilaf In'; tlm rxl'* 
jin la* rila’ln;? to iti rrliant ahlptlm;, with 
-I 'll am-n It i n>» tin r In aa ari n'-i'' nltat' d or 
| 0 (.d'-r’*l d'-Mrahl- by tlm rrar'tn nt nf Mm 
I I nvll'b *tatnt* a .Irmi l-i M on Mm *am mtlij rt 
'lioiill (orm Mm tlr'l ilntj im!'-rtal<-n by tho 
(nmmlti.r t nd r tlm roo lIMon' n oiUlrip 
Iffom tlm < 'taMhhm nl nf tlm f' fornmi! ( onilllu 
*Mon Irroadn^ Imiv'ittanro aalU attai h lire 
'»fr< r to tlm r» rK.ll'-al rxamlnatlon ami rcalilon 
'of tlm statiito Bo'ik and Ih (iiaai-rnnmnl of 
(ndia hni» that M\' < ommlttci' will take Its 
plarr aa a p> rmaii' nl f' attire ol the bpldallve 
mnehtn'-ry of tlm country 

ruropenn nrltlsh Subjects 
Mhlitt tlm siibstnn’lae criminal laar Is the 
sarnn for all rb'iM, certain dlttlncllnns of pro 
ccilun haar always been maintained In regard 
fo criminal charp> t npalnn J iirojman HrltUn 
subjects Until IH72 I nropean British sub- 
jects cnulil onla hi trlid or punished by one of 
the lllph Courts It was then enacted that 
Kuropenn Htlllsb subjtcts should bi liable to 
be tried for any otlrneis by mapLstrntes of the 
blpliesi class, stIio Were also Justices of the 

f irnce, and by Jmlpis of the Fessinns Courts, 
lilt It was iieiessary In both cases that the 
inaplsfrafc or Judge should himself he n Euro- 
pean British subject In 1883 the Qoxemmont 
of India nnnounecd tnat thea had decided “to 
Fctllc tho question of Jurisdiction oaer European 
subjects In such a way as to rcmoac from the 
code at onro and completely caory Judicial 
dlsriuaUncatlon aahlch Is based merely on race 
distinctions ” This decision, embodied In the 
Ilbcrt Bill, aroused a storm of Indlpnatlon 
which Is still remembered Tlio controaorsa 
ended In a compromise which Is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Straehey (“ India ") " The 

controaersy ended with tho aittual, though 
not naowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Qoaemment Act III of 1884, 
by avlilch the law prea louslv In force was amend- 
ed, cannot bo said to liaao diminished the 
priallcgcs of European British subjects charged 
with ollenccs, and It left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before Tho general dlsquallQctm 
tlon of natla’c judges and magistrates remains, 
but 11 a natiao of Imlla bo appointed to tho post 
of district magistrate or sessions Judge, bis 
powers In regard to Jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same ns those of an 
Englishman holding the same olllco This 
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proxltion Iio\rr\cr 1« sul'jccf to llie conJItlor 
lint r\rr' Kim’pi'Tn llriIJj=Ii pul'Jccl brouplit 
for (rini before tlie rl(«lrfct mspl«trnlc orpescionr 
Jnetee l)n llic riptif. lioiTcvcr tr^^lnl be the 
chircf.tn fliitri to l>r n jIlr^ of tvhleh 

not Ir«' tlnii Inlf the ni)tnl>pr Ffnll be Kuro- 
p-tn' or \m''rlc n« WhlM this chinpc 
mn le In the ponrrs of dl«lrlcf nnclotmfc', 
th" tn rcciril to other imci'fratc' remnined 
noAlt'-red '' ••inee JSTrt no <li«tlnctlons of race 
hn\e b'en recopn!‘cd In the cl\ II court'’ tlirouph 
0 It Indio 

After n dl‘rn'''!on on this subject In the 
I/’^bhti'e tnhlT tn Sepfetnbet 1*121, 
the folloerlnc motion tvov odonted — ' Thnt In 
o-Jer to mio\-e nil nrtol distinctions between 
Indlon* on I 1 nropeons In tbo mottcr of tbelr 
trlol ond pnnl'hmrnt for oficnees, n cominltteo 
be oppolntnl to consider what nmendments 
fhouhl l>e node In the pro\l«lons of the Code 
of Crlminol rro'nxliiro, Ihos, which dltTcrenf loto 
b two-'n Inilons and 1 urop^on nrltHli subjects 
nnd Arnerir,on nod rurof^ons who nro not 
Prltbli snhjcvts In crlminol trlnls and proceed 
Ines and to n port on the l>est methods of pKlnp 
e'^eci to their rrcposols” Aso rc*iilt of the 
ricommfndotlnns of th*" Itnclol Dltllnctlonf 
Commit, c^ the low on tlie subject wos further 
rroditicd nnd li\ tin trlmlnof Low Aincndincnf 
Aei \n of 102 1 In phee of the old diopter 
,\\XlIIC3tn iCDilic new diopter XXXlll 
(jilfS-liP) witli crrtoln siipphmcntnrs provJ 
Flons were culidltutcd Till has In some 
mM'ure reduced the dllTirinees hi tween the 
trills of Luropoans and of Indiana under the 
Code 

nifili Courts 

The lilphcst Icpal tribunals In India nro the 
Ulpli Courts of Judicature These were consti 
luted b% the Indian Ulph Courts Act of 1801 for 
liciipal, llorubas and Jladras.nnU later for the 
litilled Provinces and tlie Punjab supersedinp 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts More 
reentJr High Courts have been constituted for 
Patao and itonccxin as well The Judges 
arc appointed b} the Crovm . they hold oIBco 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign, at least 
onc-tlilrd of their number ore barristers, one- 
third arc recruited from the Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civli Service, the remaining places 
being available for tbo appointment of Indian 
lawjers Trial by jury Is the rule In original 
criminal cases before the Blgh Courts, but 
Juries arc never cmplojed In civil suits in 
India 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other name*. The chief 
dlHcrcnce bemg that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment In Burma there Is a Chief Court, with 
three or more Judges, In the other provinces 
the chief appellate antboritv Is an ofiBcer called 
the Judicial Commissioner In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner Is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colJcagnes 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
ilajestj In Council nnd Is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in Englani 
Tlie High Courts exercise supervision over all 


fhe cubonllnatc courts Ilctums arc regular- 
Iv sent lo llirm at short Intervals and the High 
Courts are able, bj examining flic returns, hy 
■■endinp lor proceetllngs, and bv calling for 
cipHnnIiona, na well ns from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to Keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally arc discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts 

Tlie Code of Criminal Procedure provides lor 
tlic constitution of Inferior criminal courts 
it} led courfa of scsalon and courts of magls- 
Iratcs Kverv province, outside the Presl 
dcncy towna.ia divided Into sessions divisions 
onalaiJng of one or more districts, nnd every 
sesalons division has a court of session and a 
•C’“:lons Judge, with assistance It need be 
Tlicae sWtIonary sessions courts take the place 
of the Lngllali Asalrcs, and arc competent to 
trj nil accustd persons dul> committed, and 
to Inflict an} punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of dcafli are subject to conflxma 
tion b} the Iiighcst court of criminal appeal in 
the province Hagistrates' courts are of three 
cla'ses with descending powers Provision 
la madw nnd largely utilised In the towns, 
for the appointment of honornr} magistrates , 
In the Presidency towns Prcsidcucy magistrates 
deal with magisterial eases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
llsposc of the less Important cases 

Trials before courts of session arc either 
with assessors or Junes Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge b> their opinions, on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge The Indian 
law allows consldcmblo latitude of appeal 
The prerogative of mercy Is cxcrciEed by the 
Govcmor-Ucncral In-Council and the Bocal 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown 

The constitution nnd Jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions Judge is appointed for 
each district as District Judge he piesides in 
Us principal civil court of original jnrisdiction , 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munslffs, the extent of whose original 
Jnrisdiction varies in different parte of India 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost Invariably presided over by 
Indians There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with Jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Hs 600 In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
originBl Jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dls 
pose of money suits np to Es 2,000 As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcntta, Bombay and Madras have Jurisdiction 
In the Presidency towns In the mofnssil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police ofBcen 
nnalded by jurors 
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I Pl'nl I’rnrimonrt''" 1 1 - \! I j' ^ 1 1 |< Alr» - n i> 'tut'"'! a in-in^ft 

t/'Cnt j'tartttinnrf 111 Ihilla nr-’ (Ii\i 1>-.I Inf" 'f ft Ifi.i t>l [r'ltjfivr ( I'lrrll jn 

iHrtl'trt? at V<U I'*' \t >- 1 <>{ H 'MU'fili-I 'iV^! |.^ ft " m' in !in~ rouTi'<"l 

^ nkll' mill Mtnrnni ' I't 111 liOi’ir', ml It- !(■> "n( 't.f -iti turn- Tlrtr ntr 

mill IMrailr-a, 'hlVllllan nti'l trlr nt'- a“<- I'a \ U tr d*- I (I 1 i-'ijn nt ‘Inll'ilfitJ 

llartlalrr" nn'l liluviir atr n'li )ll’> 1 I'jr nr-l 1 1 * l ici* it rn I iti'fi ami in I 'Tit aj ttii-fr 

niftli Courl 111 pr mil <■ In It nti'l Ifa »'it o- 'ir if r i » af f i } fn (1 ■ r f t t' if a I r-*!! 1 rtTfri 

rnutti, nu'l lli"-. nl in'- TTf n'ltnlft>- t f<j {fm t 'i - ? n- I e,', \ i ’mt fi-, >I I <-ti '-mt'Mnn-f, 
tl«r nn till- ntlplnal fM"- nl r ,ti >■ Ilf til- r^it'rri- 1 Iti—n f in tt Jti 'i Ul 1 f IT'-Ii t>f tti • In'lliti 

lUch Coil til \ nVlti mr j r:r' 'T' ilnly tjnalir^* Tull i-*\t r Tl fpi f r -T' of l’''ti"'il 

who ntr nilinlU'-il to p ii-Ut- i>t tli'- I'-fi'n i*-' J n-il il 'jii-ifr tl'-n'-fal, Ihi* 

*hlc of Uir chitlftt- 1 JllKh CniT'a nn<l In ft -I'ailii t. r.i it -I i 1 tl (< ivi-fniri-Tl “oIi 

Coiirla rnli-of.lin'ifi' to tin Illrn r<itut \t -iti- n tint n 5 < i Ir-il I fm"-il'tar>.ft 

lomr) t irr frfjiiirc'l to ipnllf^ lnf>> nlnl I •- (i riiii ‘--f- irt i *(,•’ a t) p Ifjil I'rnr-m 
to practl*'' In mill'll lln r ati f v-n) ni in I T , 111 il i i it -r* ( i j f i 'f iifi * t i"l iirr) th’" hnUtii 
Tim rillr tint n ••nllrlltir fiiiitl It ttn I C'*' '■I I > ivlr- at- r j (>( I rl'h n rivll’in J/cJ 

pfcinll* null o i tin ntlrlt-at tMr of ri-ftain of Ir-"-it,vt n ’ {"C 'i »l ai 

ilm IIIcli Coiift-i p-Ai't! In tl ttn-r-fj --I ti'ni I'l- ail ti i tart iiovr n* 

• ilbnrillmtt' roiitta In ri- u. ’it <- with fit-t n tl \ t ■ itr tl"- Imiih In’ a »I V'"' 
frtimril hy thr HlHh rnit*- r iit-i f -nr -nl I'lvix itr nnil a 

Orf'nnKntlon nt thr llnr Ji n'or it t ii V't-.n- nr ant Iicrrn a 

At Calnitta, 'Jnilrii, nn'l IVi lihi^ tl'-fr l n i. .ic* j-- t \ilii" if t> il-i a fc rft-ta:j to 
II If C'Jillinltti r po-'l Inilnirf, fjr of hj tt' tl'" In it t ,i'ifi.'Coi"'l| 

AiUoc’itt'.nt-nrril Thir hti-l) I* t^ -ij ir» u- a'fa ’ 1 to 11'- Hi;'h Co I'tf of 

thr birrl*trr? ptii-tlilnp In nrh Huh C • irt rnt-a'la Jtaltn an 1 l-nit i; Tin} am 
aivt Hu fiinc'i'in'' ntr to iratrli tt r in’rtni ii't>iinti-it Iv iioji-mf, of ti 1 rtrtl from 
of thr liar timl to fri^ulatr riMiii-iir \t r > <.r lib nf »tit M' H •• il'-tnll il wotlc 
Vtlahahail, l^h'iti . Nn,!"' r. nut 1 an, '..n n t In^ it . n i' [ it> *I -r'.'’ , Th'i are offcrn 

similar liar ConiinlUrr 1 till *. hut ttr '■ircin'iir u( it' Ciurt 
la rttanilul to inrUi ir tin laMl* o' naiin Ijiw tlrportn 

plcmlrra, mill Hr | 1 '| ihlrnt la rllh'r th' a'lihit Th- In llin ’ji"» llr;»itt» at' f iw p<lht|fli'(l 
praclhlnn iiirniln r of III' liar nr thr liui'iiri'H’ in <t n ^ n >_r,ii ipta Ma'Uaa, l>ntnta}, 
Aihocatr In the lnri,t r Hblti'l' ninl Mlihahi'l la’ni Uhn-' in I Uatir'Min 

alon? ConrU, an ntitanlnatlnn rr|r*r *' 111111 !: umbr tli autln-itv iif ih' uoaitnor 

tlio liar la uaiinll} to hr foninl, ami in th' «nl> it'ii'raUn ronn it ll'> contain camti it- 
onllnaic Courts, liidudlnK tin lt« itimr Court* trrrnlu'il h> tin 111 *!i rm ft ami h/th' Judicial 

aimllar innchliitrj I* urm rail} in mr l'mlln„ Cominltt" on api» al from th' parllnilar Illjh 

an opporttinlta of iKtallcd Innutrlr* in fmlla. Court Tlr •' apj^-ab rib' qinattoui of very 
these Rencrat dLScTlptloiis tmut Miftk-r llir ermt liii*)'tan", and tlm Cnuncll of Ivnf 
Tccoinnif ndatlniis ot the Indian Ibr tonimlttrr Krj.o'tln„ for Knclaml and Mal'a show tlicif 
of lO-J i relating to the coinmuihin of Hat ap, .'relation h. p'lntnu tin Imllan Apfral* 
Connelh for iho nitral lUuh l>utia in India in a «i piratr lolmn', ami liaar al*r> compiled 
ln\i lici n rccrnlU adopted h\ tin Indiin I at a dbrii of Indian Vpj,* al< co\i tins thr prriod 
Courts Act, XXXN 111 ot lOifl iSTl-li-'ij Th' niti'r ITpalntra and slates 

Composlllon ol the llnr han irriM of c port* Itiunl uml' rthr mithotlt} 

A considerable clmncu la occurrliiR In the tltiirr of tin Jiidhlar} or tlm state, 
ccmpositloii of the IndlnD liar Tlio lollonim; LcRlHlntUc Power 

extract from nn Infornilni; article In the Tinin The supreme power of I’arllami nt to Icslstatc 
(May 25, lOld) liiulcalcs tlic clinractrr and for tlm whole of India cannot he purstloncd 
Incidence of this dcaLlopracnt " Dnrint? the In jiractlcr, howenr, tlib power Is little n*cd, 
last fort} }cara, a atrlklnc chanpe has takni there helm: a 11 ajorlt} of olflclab on the Im- 
place In the professional class The bulk of pcrlal leublatlit Council— a nnjorlt} dell* 
practice has intROly passed from Ilrltlsh to hcratrla ri»rr\id In tlm India Councils Act of 
Indian hands, while, nt tlio same time, the 1009— the hieretnr} of btatr Is able to Impose 
profession has prown to an enormous extent h'.s will on the Ooitrnimnt of India ami to 
One t}plcanUu3tratlon may ho quoted Attach- secure the pass-iee of am nnasurc he muA frame, 
cd to tho Momhnv Tllph Court In 1871 there npardkss of thiTojilnlon of the Indian author- 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 wore Indian Hies Lipblatlic Councils ha\o been cstah 
and 28 Enpllsh, and 24 ndaoentes, of whom Iwhed both for the whole of India and for the 
7 wero Indian and 17 English In 1911, nttacli principal pro%lnrcs Their constitution and 
cd to tho same II Igh Court, then were 150 soil- function-' arc full} described In detailing the 
cltors, ot whom moro than 130 were Indian iMjwcrs of tlic Imperial and Proiincial Councils 
and tlio remainder English, and 250 nd\o- (q v ) To meet emergencies the Goaemot- 
cates, ot wliom 19 only wore English and tho Oencral is vested with tlic power of issuing 
roraalndcr Indian " ordinances, having tho same force as Acts of 

Law Officers. tho Legislature, but they can remain in force 

The GoAcmmert of India has its own law for only six montlis The power is vei> llHje 
colleague In tlic legal Member of Council used The Gosomor-Qencral-ln-Council ii 
All Qotemraent incnsurca are drafted in this also empowered to make regulations, iailnf 
department Outside the Council tho prln- all the cogenc} of Acts, for tlic more backward 
cipal law olhccr of the Goicmmcut of India parts of the country , tlio object being ts 
Is tile Adiocatc-Gcncral of Bengal, who Is bar the operation of the general law arid 
appointed by the Crown, is tho leader of the pcrmltthc application of certain enactment! only 
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''lillilink ( riilM rl 
(i(iM-mmrt\( ( iniiivi 1 
(lOirnimrtit ‘'nIli llor 

''UiH'rlii(''nilriit mill nmiriiiliniirpr of 
J/'i.’iI Mliilf' mill Jtiilirhl ‘'nrt’tnri 
to (fOi rmmmt (Oniclititi.) 

Dipiiti faiijiorJnlriKknt mid lumciii- 
, hnnccrol l(fn] VITiiIrs' 

'•rnlor Goirmmcnt Plcidcr (011^’ 

' Jiidfo, lllffJi Court ) 

(OlllrLillnp ) 

' I’liMlc I'roifciilor )ii tin ( (iiirt*- of tlio 
rmidciirv Mipl tnlis In ( ikutt i 

, lunlor Public I’ni'Ci iilor, C ikiitt i 
1 (Iilor ol Kill iicfiorli 
, llc^MrarlOripln il S)d( ) 
llnstcrind Odlclil Kcfcrcc 
I Ar'ii'ilnnt Itt'forcc 

JtrgL-trnriii Jn^ohcnci 
Iloputi ItPpIstmr 
An'ktant ItCBktrar 

-Vf-ilslaiit Pcpiafnir and Chief Clerk ia 
I In'ohenci 

Asst negistmr 
I Do 
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^(nlll', I I 
^ OIIIH J I 

3H' ti, \iiii' 111 ( U iti Ir 1 
i‘U, ''Hilli III 111 I III 111 

'Inrp III, < ( iri ' 

‘^urlln, O 1 

1 ilkiirr (ii tir,. I 'Iil'niiiM l.vr it I i 
'Iiiklnrjl, Kiuit I (.liniln (\>lii>iil>) 


\ • I I - I' If 

|i • 

‘ - (I tiin I'l ilr t 111 f h til I in'I 

II'' ' I I I rk l> n It I urni''iit 

' 1 rk I f th I f!) ii Inf ( firninil 

" * 

I r •'■ir T 1 r ixli () ’i If \( jri 

1 tr J, ri t| ft , 

It, ‘ J I f 1 ' r r 

\ 1 * 11 * 1 ,<■ > r r \ I r '■1! ’t ' ''III'* 

1 ll h li" 

(I) 'I’lt ) 

\ ' r i* r I <■ I ’r r ( I i( • r Ii <ik nml 

t 11 * I* j-irtr 1 I • I 

(III’ I \’i ) ) 

I 'f 1 *1 (If in I / r ' '’’i n 

\ ' * int 1 r 1 * r I r \ | j f II if i 'll !• 

\i|i !nl ’ v'lif l.'-i ril nn 1 Olliihl 
1 ri •* ( (ii’m I itiii, ) 

It p tj \‘l! ll it * r if nr (l'•(l'-r 1 l nti'I 

1)1’ ■ Lil 1 ri '< . lO'Iii I itln„ ) 

on III \ » Lnff 
Ot’l''l l| l.ri 1 m ' 


Bonibnj .Juditliil Dcpnrlmont 


Jlcuiniiiiil , lilt 11(111 Ip 1< kir i(iiii, will 
Hirw, \U Vkl'ir Ivlnii, 1 In' llwi lili 'Ir Jn tl<‘. I-'t 

HKtkMPll,'llic lion Ifli Hr Jii-tli< (nil riUkl.llir 

I’ltknr, Jill' Hoii'Iili Hr Tuitlu’ Sit ir iin i-iinil irno, 

U \ , Ll, 71 

Bakcr.TlioHon’bU 'Ir Jiiitirc H T W , n \ {0\on ), 

I 0 S 

Rnnpnokur, 'i he lUm’blc 'Ir Sijliba Sbuikar, n \ , 

LL u , liir it-I-aM 

Jlurpln, The Hon’blc Hr Tii'-lkc blciihcn Jamei, 

ICS 

Broomfield, The Uon’ble 'Ir .Tiistko H S, ii\, Bir- 
nt-], iM , 1 c s ' 

VTndia, d'hc Bon'ble 'Ir Jusike lloniaiiji Jainthcdjl 

Barlcc The Ilon’blo Hr .TiistlocK '\ , ii , 7»ir at- , 
LiUV , 1 t b I 

Kanla, Tho non’blc Hr Ju'-tlcc Unrilal Jn\kkandn<>, | 
p A. , ll I) 1 

ShlnRno, Tho Hon blc Hr Justice ridiunnnbh I 
Bhnskar, ll p 

Kangr, Sir Jamshcdjl Behramji, Kt , M A , LL P 
C. Bails, I 0 S { 

Hajadluakslm, G S , li A , Bar-at Lap, I C S 1 


( 111 I JiMlI r 
I’lil lie Jltili,i 


1)0 


Do 


ll • 


Bo 


Do 


Do 


Do 

Do 


Do 

(Omriifhig ) 

Do 

( Bo ) 


Adiocate-Gcnenl 
Bcincmbmnccr of Legal Affairs 

Deputi Sccrctan to Goiornmcnt, 
3,egnl Department Also Secretan 
to the Leglslathc Connell, Bombaj 
(In addition) 
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(I . < 1 iSr 1 I_T 1 

1 V 1 ' i 1 j > 1 1 1 I I 1 r T t I 1" 
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\ -.1 1 1< \ 1 1’ 1 1' 

1 ' It ' W 1 l’ 1 .1 1 

0 ' \ 5 3 IJ 

IS' I t; 

3' \ ' 

’,a»ri It Ii •- 

1 ','i 'll 1 » J I* 1 , It 1' I ir it I.i" 

<n 'ti I <1 


<io\' ‘'iiliillnr mill I’lilillc' 

I I 1 tiiiT (On I ) 
t I 'I i'( ill' ( ri'«n 

iviKitl' I lo till IIIkIi ( inirl 

CMlirhl \r !( Ill I III ohriil Pibtor' 

( I'liri 

i.imriiiii 11 ' n irli r (On tl' I'lil itlnii 1 
li" (onirlidnc) 

( ii\iiii ill lit rkulpr Ttiil I’lililln I’ro 
'-rtiinr Kinilil 

\i!iiiliil 1 r ilnr Cl nor il tikI Odirlil 
III! •<-' 111 Tilillll'in lo liN (liitlra na 

III I I liir of < (itii]''inlr^ 

I'll llionotin mill ‘■i ninr ''Im-lrr 

1 > 1-1 '• r mill I trir In 7 'inltj nnil 

( ininil liin'r for nKiiit, Aicomil'; 
ml I/ll il IiiM tli.mnr 

mill A 1 (mil rrollinnotir\ 

1 i\ln >1 1 'trr 

111 il\i iir\ Ill'll tnr 

\ 1 I mil Tt\Iiu Mm-tPr 

1 It 1 \ -I tint Mt lir onirlilmi; 

'll I' r iii'l \ '■III lilt I’rotliiincit iri 
*' rimil \ I Imit Mi'-trr OlllrHIlnp 
It \' 1 I lilt >1 iiili r 
Thirl \i I tint >lmirr (On tlppii 

iTlI'lII ) 

\ oiliti Olllrhtlnc "iil tualat int 

Ml It 

\'ii.!it' Oil" 1 iliiii: "nl Aaal'itint 

M i-t. r 
'ihIiIi 


I OlhilitliT \t-inrlito 


- Kll 1 h'l I’r I irlnnil K' 

K: ' 'll’ I'll! O’ Inli Ml lili 

ha-i 1 ir ( r . I I 

Mil Jl il I ilMiii M. hi lit II II 

\ IhU III M K It 


''hi'rlff 

III |iiil\ ‘'III rllT 

Itrcl trnr IIlpli Court Apiitllafc Side 
liipiilt I’ll pl'lrir mill Sr iler, Ajipcl 
I III Slili , mill Serrcl irt lo Jtulo 
Coiiiiiillli I 

I'lTiiI lirri'ilnr niid Sii]icriiittnd- 
I 111 irieli Court Prcaa 


(DlillTOI Tin n I)I( I \I, ( OMMI^tsiONllt 01' SIND 


Mild, A f , Il t , I o a 

Mllu", It r. 'It 10“ 

A'-toii, \rtliur irtiirt ‘-outlirnti , 51 t , I’lr it I.itt 

Itiiprlniid I’llirini 

Tfiht 1, Diilllii ( 31 t , LI 11 


I Iiidlchl Commissioner of Sind (On 

I lento ) 

, Ollirhtliic do 

1 Addltloiml Tudlclnl Commissioner ol 

I bind (Online) 

Do do 

I Oflleliiting do 


COIJI’T HI CLlVrn and liquid \T0R and ASSISTANTS 


Mndln, II 11 , 31 A Ilir nt I/itv 

• Tilnot.A I 1 , LL II 

Minkar, M \ , 3i t , Atloriio> nt-I,at\ 


Court Itecclt cr and Liquidator 
I irst Asalstint to do 
Si toud Assistant to do 



n)iil Iht of fnsfin 


Mndrns .Indlclnl lirpnrtmont 


)’ T l.>. Ill-' lli.n l.l' ‘'it Jii tlr, tr (t f. K 
Kir tI-Kiu 

HtDII Til) I lir Iliin I'lr ■'It ^ Ivt 

\ < 111 iti liMn 1 TO 1 hr lion M-- ^lr Jii'il-<- 'l t 
II I 

\\ "illTcr, ’tlir Holi tilr 'If Jtl ’lio r, H I < 

W Tiler, 'I lie lion hie \tr Jititl r D 0 , M i 

'Inlli-WTii Nil: The ll'M Me Mr Jn fue 

r ir Tt Kt\\ 

Url liiiT I'ln'lili 111' lion Mr \ir J 
Rir 'it-l.'in 

I irK on, 1 In Hi n 1 M '5r Jii'lKe li H I. i < 
I’'lll\, fne Hon liM Mr JiuMro H l> • 

\innllnl rl'hiiT \Tjir llie Hon M 'It . 

< \ I TO I’Tlniltir 

<nri'n\cn fiv Hoi*M 'fr lii ft- ' f.(i • 

I orni li Hon Mr 'It Jn-tli i . H !> 

'Tini'li tTin t, h‘ III llie Hon Mr 'It Jit th K 
H ill ithir 

''loin 111 Hon Mr 'I r Jii'tln (illle tl 
llTiij' I'-umul \l\Tnv,ir '' 

Krl liiiTiwuml \\\ir \ HImtii I'llmliit 
'JliiinnT \rlliur 
> iMii, % I III nlnmnnin lUo, 1‘ 
lit \ 1-1 1, H 

MailliaTT '1111011, J 1' , liar Tt Ijtn 
Viiifl r, 11 K , Bar al I aw 

Kajagoiialan, < , ii \ . jf i 

Viwnntttha Aj'ar, A , it i , it i 
bcxtm \Tcnrnr, K \ 

Wiltc, U b 

Kantlasivainl MutlnlUnr, 1’ 

AmlKunilracliatl, , ii a , n t. 

bat\ annul 1 Ah nr, II 

Vcnkataminana Ajjar, ' 

Appa Kao, D 
Ii-ttli, A J 

Assam Jiullcinl 

Bartlej, C , i c s. 

Ball, B N , I c s 


Ldgclj , Norman Ocorgc \rmstroiiR, j o s 

GhoMi.K B 

Mukliorjcc, Nani Gopal 

Glio'tli, 11 t: 

Ba>, B C 

Bliukan, Bai Baliatinr Bacllia Nath 
Baiiia, Srljiit Jogendra Nath 


Jill e 

' 1 > ■ 

1 > > 
I*.. 

« IM 


It-' 

IV. 

Ill til r I)., 

lv> 

In 

Ml ' til III, 

Do. 

'ilininltf r tlof ( I tier tl 
\ih 'H tlr 1 ,1 n 1 1 1 
l>o\ 1 rilin' III ■. illi Itor 
(io\i rnmriit I’l ail' r 
rnhlli I’ro I rutor (On !■ a\i. 1 

I'ro Ml Vro'i 1 lit or 

1 illtor, Inilhn I.au UrjirirM, Mailta' 

rh I 

Ktm Ki iKirtrr 
I Do 

! '•rntnrt. Bull (’011111111100 

I Itightnr 

'Ia''ti'r HIrU ( oiirt 

’ III putj Urghtrar, Vpir lUD ‘'Mr 

1 Irrt Vnthtant Ui '..htrrr, Original ‘-Mr 
I'oinint'Alon' rand ( hrk of tin ('run 11 
‘^i.pond VKhtant, Bi „1 Irir, Orl-'inT] 
'•Idi 

OlllrLal Bilerte 
bhrrlll 

Department 

IH'lricl and '•1 'iIonT Judge, As'nin 
\ nllea Bhirtct., 

. brrretnrj to Oo\ernnirnt, Ltgi'Iathe 
Bipartinent and hecretan to 
the A't.'.ain Lrghlathe Counili 
Siiiierlntcndi nt and Bemembranccr 
ot LortI Analrs. Admluhtrator- 
Geniral A omiktl Tnistce, A'tnani 
BKtrlct and Ses-tlona Judge, S>lht.t 
and Cat liar 

Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, S>lhet aud Cicliar 
District and Sessions Judge, S>Uict 
mill Cachar 
Do 
Do 

Additional District and Sessions Judg«, 
Assam Tallea Districts. 

’Jiiiip 2nd Addl Judge 
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It pil 1 r Plr ir 
\ ' • ml III ii'-tr ir 

\| I 1 1 it I 1 Ir ir OrU'i ( irrnlt 

I ll iri riinprr'tr \ili)lllnn’il ^fun 
Ilf nf ( lilt 11 ill mlilUlnii tit hU 

II rii ihu' I 

t.i... nim lit \il iicili 
\ 1 tint i.ii\i rmiii nt ViUoritf 

I I ill riitni'tit rii’iil' r 


nurmn .fudfclnl Dcpnrlmcnt. 
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' ' t 
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( 111 I 

In ll. I’ingi'on 

I! ' r - H 
» 

< 1- T> 1' 1 • 

1 ' 

1 t'via 1 H 1 

r‘ Kt 

' 1 

dll 1 

1.111 non 

r ” 1 

l I 
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III. 

r.inripiii \i ' 

1 I’l r ' H 

1 t ’ 

Jit ' r T r tin 

1 I' 

.• 1 n 

lilt 

1,111 .<in 

It r ■■ 11 ' I 

I 

1 >' / r I" It 1 1 

- M' 1 

I * *c t V (, I I 

n)iti 

1’ .r It 

Ho 

ll . 

p M' t 

I Mf f '1' r' 1 

In ltd 

'1 1 

Ho 

1 

til) 

’ 1 ■ I 1 r 






I »il Tl ft 1 

1 r Mr 

fa *\<> 'fntir, j 

S \* 

1 i 

Ho 

tit) 

I Trltl.l’' 

■Mr 1 1 

'(> 1 I't i» 

I ll 


Ho 

.1*1 

I 1 n dll'- It. 

1 1 V xj- 

fii M. irui.M 

\rr<i 

nillti 

’ Ho 

fit) 

11 III 1 1 

• !• I IM 






I - Ir T’ r It 

i-l P M- 

Ju tlrr' 

1 ir it 

Ho 

do On h 

1 xn, I < •- 
It , ■Jlrll, 

1 I Ir 'Ir 

In tlf \ <1 

I ( *■ 


Ho 

OHit i itln« 


I i 5 4 I It i' f.-lU 

! I 1 Hun, I’l' it I-i 

f.iunt, ( I( r 1 . I' 


iiiiinimpiit Aihorifp 
It. jiiitv i.(i\( riiiiii'iit Ailvnt^tp nnd 
''irritnrj to I urnu IitcWntUi 
( miiirfl 

ti- Mint r.nxrrnmi'ni. Adioiitc 


l; 11 ti Tun I ir it I IT. 


Di) do 


l/ifiiln’rt, I V. , Ilir it-Pi \ 
t On r. , I'lr ll I ii\ 

I Afj Jilt I’lr it I M 

I M>lnL1li<lii Ml If It Tlir it-I.iw 
I’lrri tto, ( lurlp^ I lorn I 

I nftpr, Ifpiin Millird.t n 


Do do 

\dniliil-ilritor 0( ncril nnd OITlcIal 
, rrndi. riiirnii md OnitW Asslsnco 
iiid It. (xhir, IC C, Kangoon 
Oltln It lug 

rntillr I’roorciltor, Bangoon 
I Vi^Kt ml Viilillc VriKi'ciitor, B mgoon 
I I’lilillii I’riKi putor, Aloulmiin 
Do jrmdnlni 


Mlttf r, B Ii , ll I icilitiiil BnWlc Proacciitor, Araudalay 

I’lki nil nil Will ll, \\ I’ « 1 I Bcglstrir, lUgh Court, Bnngoon 


tiOlilBrnllh W s 
Mjiiing, V 1 1 , II 1 , n T 


BcgBtrar, Original Side, Iligli Court, 
Jtangoon (On leave) 

BegWrir, Small Cause Court Ban- 

goon 



f a,, ^ auJ /In of 


hi 


H n , Ti \ lt^r -v* T -ir 

‘'I III. I, llok'-, li \ 11) 

Ml , I ^ T M 

VlrMntn (iri'tt ViUl. s 1 '< 1 1 

lloiiriii' ir 1 . I 1 1 ' ‘ 

Iliinil, Ti I’o 

111 111 1 . lU ( .) 

« III In T i'nn 
K\ III T Ilipii'- 11 T 
Dir. \Ii' itr Khlli 1 1 


I'r. , i*\- (trlnml '-I D HDli ( i .‘t 
I II . I (IM .r'lMn- 1 
III • D I il^ I . -1 Ti' 

>1 D 1 fj I I ( nr \pt lIMi’ 
I I 

Hii' 1 D-i t I r it\r 

|i ( ’ , [ 13 r ir i( II • iID ( irtn'iif 

\ 3‘ vnt 1 r ‘ ' ir \iit* n ‘i ''ll'' 

\ ’ * I *. 1 r u‘rir O'l inil 1 
I . < t*U D [ M 1 I" ' r i" M 111 UU;i 
D . 

\-i‘ * ! ’ I ■■ ' *r-ir 


Ccnlrnl PioTlncos .ItDllclnl DrpnJtmrnt 


1 in Ihi •'Ir (h rl- ICl Mi tt i i < i" 
■'Inrinlr, Jtiiln-rt Hill. I’lr it l,i \ t < ' 

Jii V ^nn 11 .1 , II 1 (iHii i), Uir il lA'r. t i i- 
‘'Utilinlli ir. <>i It' it I 111 nil r \r i* I.ii 
st.iIil(-», I H.. M 1 (tixiiti ) liir il-l.M' 1 I • 

(irillr, 1 1 '• 

ViitiV 11 1 j( ^ (( iiiiili 1 1 i' it I -I 1 1 > 
tiiiklnli' tiiimli Ilirl ns 1 1 n 
Don \ i\In, JWr it I, 1 \\ 

''Olninoii, liiMiilill i7nr i \ n j 
Ml lit i N Ijnj ‘ilniil ir 


I ti tl 1 1 ! I . i i' il ' (I in I as 1 

1 or li’l ! JiiM'"! H It ml In'-'r 

3 \ I O.’.ll’lli Jli'lr'vl ( ■itn ml '111'' 

1 \r' li'l ' 1 Ji !l sill 11 II lid r 

J 1 (It rli'i'i \illl’lo 'll Ji mill ( dn 

i ml 1 ' ' 

I tif''! 'I'ln, \i' 'if! 1' it Jii 11 111 

) 111 III! ildi r 

^ 1 j"v 1 I’> n I ii r 1 m' r 

V'' 'M Mif I.I il 1 I I nil r un 1 r 

(idsi •nln'- it \rliii vti m 1 rr "/ ^ i' 

'll Ml Uii I'll in I 
U. I nr 
D j'nt 1 I 1 tnr 


N -W Frontier Province .lutiicinl Deportment. 


1 riM r. T II U , t 1 1 II It 1 

k'l iiiMil Din Isliin, K D ii \ it n 

Abdul I'll ml Khan, M , n s 


Jiidli 111 t .limn! ‘1 111 ' r 
\ildlll m il Jii llri it I .itnnil -i(Mi''r 
Jtn,! tnr 


Punjab Judicial Department 


Shad! Lai, The ITon’ble Sir, I’.al Raliadur, Ikir al-lAU , I 
Kt ! 

Broadnaa, Tlie Hon'ble Sir Alan Brim Bar at T..aar, 

Kf 

ITnrrL'on, The Ilon’blc Mr Justice Michael llnrman. . 

ICS I 

AddDon, Tlic Hon'ble Mr Justice James, i c « ' 

Tek Clmnd, The Ilon’blc 'Mr Tustico Bal IhIiI 
Coldstream, The Ilon’blc Mr Justice lobn, 1 c s 1 

Jal Lai, The lion bic Mr Justice lUal Bahadur 
Dallp Singh, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Kuiinar, Bar at ' 
Lavr 

Aglia II ildar, Tlio Hon’ble "Mr lustiec 'sjed, Bir it , 
I*a\\ 

Skenip, 'Jlic Hon’ble Jlr Justice 1 M ics 

Bhldc, Tlie Hon’ble Mr Justice Maliulei-a Msliiiu 1 
I C P 

Abdul Qidir, Tlie Hon’ble .Tusticc sir ‘sheikh, Kt 1 

Innes, 1 , AI i c s . i 

HlhalChind.HiLa.BalSihlb , 

Webb, Kenneth Cameron 
Kanjltltnl, Kill 

Sale, Stephen I.eonard, I c s , Bar at Kiw 
Koad, Charles Humphrea Cirdon n A , Bir-at Kiai 


Bamlal Dhaan, B\ (Oxon ), Bar at-Laaa 
Abdur Itashid, Mlan,Ji A , Bar at-Laai 


Chief Jii the 
Jildce 
Do 
D.i 

Dll 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

\ildltlonil luik. 

Addition il JiuKe ant I’ri slib nt, Jnd 
‘"Ikh (.iirdii im Irllniiiil 
OllU I itlni; .liidu’. 

Addition il Do 
Bi glstrir 
Depiita IteoLitrir 
\s3lst lilt 111 (jistrir 
Assist ,int Depiita llctiLstrar 
1.1 cal Beineinlirinerr and Secretara 
lepislatlai Department 
CiOaLriuiniit Adaocato .and Adrainls 
tritor Oenenl, Olllcia Trustee, Pun- 
jab 

Assist int lAipal Bcmcmbranccr, Con 
aeaancing 

Assistant Legal Bcmcmbranccr, Pun 
jab (Legislative) 



Laus and the Admmistration of Jvsticc 


United Provinces Judicial Department. 


VTcnnt 

Chief Jue* e 

Snlemin The Una bl? Sir Slnh ^Muhimmad, Kt 
Bir-nt-Lavr M.A LL D 

Pn 'H' Judg 

ilukharji Tbc Hoabl" Mr Jufhee Lai Gnpal, BA, 
ISj B , Bal Bahadur 

Do 

Eons, The Hen bio Mr Tu^tKo g P,Bar-at-Law 

D> 

Banarjl, Tho Hon bl^ Mr Tusticf L\til Mohan, M e , 
Bt B , Bar Bahadur 

Do 

Kendall The Honbl’’ ''[r Justice CharW Henra 
Bavlav, j r (ICS) 

Dr 

Young TlioHoabl Mr Judioo John Bruclas, Bir- 
at-Lar% 

D> 

King The Hon bh ^Ir Justio.^ hirlton \£r.i- ciE 

J P ,I cs 

1)0 

Puibn, The Hon bl ilr Jubtice \\rton Popjd'' uoll, 
ii A ,l cs 

Da 

Sen The Hon ble 'Ir IiGtne Surendrr Math ma 
IBJ) 

\dJi) -J <I I’Ll r r 

Kaimat-UlUh Tli U >n bh atr JU'*iee chaudn 

n > 

Bennet Tiro Hon bb Mr JU'Mce Ed-rird E a. tL e 
B ar It Kirv, j p i c s 

Da 

Toshi, Dr Laehhmi I)at Pie el E , Kir it Lao 

B'-ci ‘'a* 
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THE INDIAN POLICE 


Origins — Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of poUcinR the 
countT} off the zemindars and to place It on 
Government He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for ever} 400 square miles of their 
Jurlsdrction, and to appoint stlMudlar} thana- 
dara (Police Station Officers) and suboi&nntea 

In JIadras in 1816 Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police sj-stem already under his control 
In tills way the Eevenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
seme extent does so, especially in Bombav 
Presidenc} 

In IDiandesh from 1826 36 Ontram of 
Hntinj fame showed how a whole time mllitar} 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent poUce , and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full time Eur^ean Superin- 
tendents of Police in many Districts 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 wlilch 
showed that 3 Cohectora liad no time for real 
police superintendence , In 1859 the principle of 
full-time European superintendence was Intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that vear and the control 
of the Collector was removed 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1601, “ An 
Act for the Eegulation of Police”, which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act av of 1890) 

Working — Strlctlj speaking there Is no 
Indian Police With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Dellil Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not n single police officer directly under 
its control The police provided for by the 1801 
Act Is a provincialised police, administered b} 
the Local Government concerned, subject onlv 
•* to the general control” of the Governor 
General 

■VTltlun the Local Government area tiic 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary , and Police 
Station Officers maj also be dismissed bv the 
DSP 

The D S P is subject to dual control 
The force he commands is placed at tlie disposal 
of the District Jlagistrato for the enforcement 
of law and the nialntcunncc of orderin the District 
But the departmental working and effidenev 
of the force is governed bv a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputv Inspector General of Police, 
Inspector-General of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment Generalh speaking the DSP has to 
correspond with hH District lifncistrate on 
ludicial and magisterial topics, and with hi- 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his 
vorce 


The C I D — Tile Curzon Pohcc Com- 
mission of 1902 3 modernised police working 
bv providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and bv creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
Investigation or specialist and professional 
crime These agencies are known as Criminn) 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputv Inspector General Thev collate 
information about crime, edit tlie Crime Gazette, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions 
and thev control the working of such Eclentlfic 
pohee developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux 

Headqnarters and Armed Police — 
4t the thief town of each District the DSP 
lias his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground This is the main 
centre for nccnmulatlon and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements 
Here are the Stores and the Armour} Hen 
also constabulary recruits enlisted bv tlie D S 1’ 
are taught dnli, deportment, and duties ami 
are turned out to fill vacancies The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and nl'o provide 
prisoner and treasure escort Actmlh thev 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
wltli muskets (single loading) and bavonef- 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
303 service rifles At most head quarter* 
but by no means all, there is aI*o a reserve 
of mounted and armed police 

Tlianos and Tbanadars — 4101051 througli- 
out India the popular tenns for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are * Tliana and 
‘‘Thnnndar It is at the Police Station tint 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police witli the pubhc W lictber it be in a 
large citv orhi a nioliissll hamlet the Tlnna i- 
the place where people come with their troubli - 
and their grievances against tliclr nrighboiir- 
or against a person or persons unimown In 
dealing wifii such caUer-, the Tlnmdar who 
like police of all ranks, is snpjxi-cd to be alwav - 
on dutv, is chiefly guided bv the Fourteintl 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Proci duo 
and tlie Secand Schedule at tlie rnd of thd 
Code Tills schedule shows ncarh all pi ml 
offences and states whether or not thev nr 
• cogni-ablc bv the police Tlie fourterntb 
Chapter lavs down that a cognlsabk compl-'iat 
must then and then. rceonled, vl i d 
and investigated \ noncoguLatiK co if'iltt 
is nicreh noted in a separate Ixwk ai d tli- 
complainant U told to go to murt 

Police Prosecutors — Th'' comr’al'’an* i- a 
cogni-abK ca-e not onlv In- In- co npu nr 
recorded I'Ut inV'-tlgat d wltlmut pvvm a* i 
fee If tin thanadar snocced- In <- a! ’i 1 i-^ i 
{trimaftir,, ca'i. aealn t tin 'c. ’ ' t!' (-i-. 

sccutlon in court la coadurte-d fr • c' I'ev'- 
bv 1 police pro-cnitor, who h c' o-vih a jnnkar 
pl-adir, engag'd bv Govcraiaco'- to r- c 
police ease- in till' lov^e-oourti 
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Presidcncs Police — In the Pn'stdcnr> 
Towns thcri' Is unllled polke lonlrol for tin 
Police Coinmlsoloni r la rcsponslhli for Imth 
law nnd order and for di pnrtnn iitnl tralnlnp 
and cfllclencs 
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; 

; 1 

UA'-'S 

1 

008 

' 82 

TOTAIp, 1029 j 

07,5 Ul| 

1,01s, 522 

807,040 

730,450 

131,520 

j 71,24 5 


Totals 


03,070 tllt.'lVi VOV.Sf.n OCl.V'i'i 133, 2CS OS, 233 

’■i7,li30 RS0,07'i 73S.830 002,050 132,313 03,550 

57,112 558,777 711,-103 532,311 120,215 01,007 

50,554 877,780 712,007 578,008 170,423 60,330 

54,007 887,717 703,553 570,720 130,112 51,400 

50,314 S40.G04 040,101 521,801 124,821 60,004 

50,772 857,204 051,400 522,002 127,025 48,481 

50,702 842,048 Cill,154 484,401 124,328 48,410 

01,103 851,087 020,374 505,108 110,405 43.875 
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Jnl' niliii'i'l'lr itlun hi Iiilti h n t.iilnli il . 
:rnirnll\ li\ (lit I’rl otn j\r' nf fvtiil t>} j 

iilrt 1 >iii I iiiiili t it l'\ 111 '' t)ii\rrnin' Ilf «>f i 
ikUi mill tin' lorii i ii\' rimi' ii'r lli'' I'liiil'li j 
mill" nutimrl (-il In llii Imllin I'l ti il rmli lot j 
jinlclnl olTi mil t" liulii'li Iriini'ortiil I'l. , 
jiuinl iirr\ II mil , rhoroii'i liniirl onini ni (ivltih 
lnlv^ liRlmlf rlii'tt jn rloil- of •■olll u> lotithir 
liKiil), niul iiliiiiilr liii|'tl'Oiiin''iit Ai*iiiin I 
inoilntlin In' nho to In jiroMilnl In llir )ilb i 
[nr rl\ll mill iihiIt Irlil p'l m rrr f 

rile ont 111 of nil Jill lliii’ro\rii ' lit In linlln I 
in n Cl nf jciri un-. f!i Jnll f'oriiiiil .|nn <>t j 
Tin ti port of tin ( oininl Inn, ''lilili| 
inn''htiil o| onl\ t\ n in inti t Initli iii'nbl' | 
"tr'/nn tinilir tin tioii rnni lit of /nil|n 
rxIfiinU lour, null ri '1 > tin vliol' qii tlon 

of jnll nrpHil'TtUii nml niliiiini trntlon In tin 
•nlnnt‘'t il tn|| In nm I nntt r-v fti'' ( oni 
inlo'lnii'r ri I'oinlin mlntlnm lir\\i Inin nrn f t 
ril nii'l nUiipt' il In 1 orni llo\i rnin lit-, hni | 
In \nrloii" unit' r-*, inilnb of n nilnor c’lnrtr- 
li r, tinlr pri'lH'inl- lin\i i Itin r In i ii ri ) rP .1 1 
Ilf. ini/io n iiiisiilti il to lornl i o'ii1UIi"im. nlnn 
ilom ti n" nininrl nl'I' nfl« r r lo fnl rxp* rlni nt ^ 
or nen pti il In prliirlpli Inil itoitimniil for the 
pn m nt nt liiifH) ilhli 

riu inn I ImiHirtniit of nil tin ri ciimtin min- 
tloiiR of tin CoininlMlun, tin o.u lit it inlv,lu In 
fnet In tliticrllHfl fin r»nirr •ttaiii of fhtlr 
n port, I" tint tlnri hI.ouIU In In inch rri-l 
di nev tlio c cln.-"( s of JnlN In tli*' llr"t 
pLnee, InrKccontrnl Jnlls forcoinlcttiFiiittnciii 
to more tlmu one '•rarii ItnprI oiitni nt , re 
eondh, district Inlls ntllie Im id qunrtrm of 
dlstrlcU, uiid, ililnlh, sulisidinrj Jnils nml 
locK-iips ’* for niuUr-trlnl iirKini r" nml 
conxlct) "cnfcnctd to tliorl tenin of linpri on- 
ment llie J'lll di'iiirtnnnt in rnrli tmnlmi 
Is under the eontrol of nn Impi'ctor lirncrul, 
ho Is Fcnernlh nn olllcct of the Indlin ^k'dhIli 
8cr\lec with jnil expcrltnce, nml the Sujierlii 
lendcnls of cc'taln Jnil" nrt numlb rccrultnd 
from UiL Bnnio ner\lcL The dlUrlct jail Is under 
the clnnto oftlio chll fiiirRcon, nml Is frenmnfli 
InspcctLd bj the district nmFbtmtc The nlntf 
under Iho Suiicrlntendent Includes, In Inrpt 
central Jails, n Dcpntj Supcrliittmkril (o euptr- 
vlsc the Jail innmifacturts, nnd In nil centrni 
and district Jnlls one or more subordlnatt 
medical ofllcere Tlio osccuthe stalf consists 
of jnllora nud warders, nnd con\ltt pettj ofUccrs 
aro cmplo\cd in all central nnd district Jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being n strong Inducement to good bchaalour 
A I’rcsB Note Issued b> the 15ombn> Goarrii- 
mcntln October, 1015, snjs — "The endre nnd 
emoluments of all ranks from Wnrder to Supor- 
Intenduit have been repeatedly rcalscd and 
altered In recent jenrs But the Department 
Is not nt nllnttmcthc In Its loucr grades The 
two uenk spots in the Jnll ndmlnlstrntlou nt 
the moment arc the InBiifflcIcncy of Centrni 
Prisons nnd the dlfflculty of obtnlnlng good and 
sulllolcnt warders " 

The Jnils Committee, — Since the Intro- 
duction of the reformed constitution the raalnto- 
nnnee of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provlnclnl Governments nnd Is subject 


nil tiidli I’ll lillmi Tlir (il.cl'iin mlvl'a 
Mlll> of iTor'riiin. idone rf-rliiln f I ii'nl Ihi'-s 
nf liiilfo'iii npl III- iMi 'll h d lati Ij pith'' npiiolnl- 
liifllt of a Jail! I nluinif (< 1 , I'ldrli riiiililrlrd 
th'- It I riiinpfi ti'ii U> I'lircij of Indhn ji'l on 
ndmliil trill 111 i lih h hid l-.n nnd fur tlihtj 
Jiiri sirr , i- 1 Id I th (nninilttrr 

upon 111 V I Ii> Ilf Irni’rii In and Inrrmlns 
1 x 1 tin Jail nl'I iiintii'Ml'iil in . of p Tiilthi.; n 
h ti<r ill ' ot i ird ri , of p-Dildln.; rdnra 
til'll for prl "11 r nii'l of d iilopln" p-hon 
Indii *rl '•o m to in il tli ii idi of tli' rnn 
rmnliu I> j irtiii nf i of Goi, rnm nt OllRr 
liiiisirtiiit f I "iiini'-ii'litl nn Ini'IinP 'I 111'' "'■pa 
rilli'ii of liill fri'iii r-Iinlml oITi nd ri , th' 
nilii|ll> of til' I 11,11 h sj f in of ri' iiiii nn 
II *11 In 111 ' n ' of ndol I'luti an'l th' 

rriitlmi ot i)illlr>ni roiirti lli f ■ innilft" 
foiin 1 tint til' rifortnitli, sl.h of th* In'lUn 
>j it' 111 n (lid pirtPidir ntt idlin Tin) 
ft < onilii' lid d th r I'n.itlin nt hitiltilih 
from ordlinr> prl'oii n, tti proildoii i f pa 
rati HI luiiiinodatl'iii for j rl "ii ri nii'l' t trial 
th' Inillliitl'm of th stircli i 'j iti in and 
th atiolltl'in of f' rtnln prai tie i iihlri nf' 
Hall] to hard' 11 nr d „riil' tin pfl'on iK'ptila 
tl'in 

Iniplojmcnf of Prisoners — TIw riorfc 
on w| ich tonxl'’ts nro cinploj'd b mcstly 
citrbd on nlthln the Jail wnlli, but extra- 
mural cinplo) ment on a InfKC senfe la eonc 
tlmn allowed, ns, for example, when a In-ce 
number of contlcts were cinplo>ed In exeatnllcg 
Ihn Jheluin Cinal In the I'unJab Within the 
walls ptI om rs arc i inplojisl on Jill scrxlcc nid 
rcpilf", and In workshops The main prlnclpo 
laid dovrn with n gard to Jail manufactures It 
that the worl miut be pmnl and Industrial 
The Industrie an nn a larFcfcalc, multlfarlons 
omplojimnt I'ling condemned, while car# 
Is tnlin that tlie Jnll shall not compete with 
local tmdirs As fa" ns poislblc Industries nro 
adapted to the n qulrcmnits of the consuming 
public deiiartiiunts, nml printing, tcnt-roaklng, 
nnd the mnnufactntL ot clothing ore among tli# 
coiniiiotii"t cmploj nicnl" fecfioolmg If con- 
fined to Juxinllcs, the experiment of teaching 
nduUs has biin tried, but literary Instruction 
Is un-ultnl'h for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian Jail 

The comlucf of conxlcts In Jnll is gcBorally 
good, nnd the number of despemto chnmctcrs 
nmoug them Is smnll Inilure to perform the 
allotted task Is bj for the most common offence. 
In n Inrge iunJorlt> of eases the punishment 
Inflicted Is one ot those cla'sed ns " minor " 
Among the "major” punishments fetters take 
the first place Corporal punishment Is inflict- 
ed In rclnthely few eases, nnd the number Is 
stcaUllj fnlJIng rimishmtnts were rcxlscd as 
the result of the Commission of 18S0 Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shax- 
liig the heads of female prisoners nnd the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised In Bombn>, was deaorlbcd by the Commis- 
sion ns Inflicting exquisite torture Punlah- 
ments nro now scliedulcdnnd graded Into major 
and minor The most dllllcult of all Jnll pro- 
blems is the Internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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vririlrr* Bnil conrlrt trittlfr? nro rtnrl'"*’*' I Inrt/m Vcir Hook, 1022 (pnec^ 070 071) A 
With tltl« 1« Iximiil Jip (Ilf' qii(<i(Ion of n pporlnl niimlifr of rcforiiiR ^vcro n(l\ocn(c(I buf, o^Inc 
dvt of \r, II tvlnvrii prl'Otif ^vhlrli (rlul <0 flmiirlTl pfrlncrcnc^, It Imi not vot bcon 
Irom Ipo' onwinK In tlio Tlnm I'll! poi'llilc to Introdiico pomo of (Iio moro Im 

Jnxcnllr Prlsonrr*; — V" ririr<)* norfont of tJirni 


fill oflrailrlT — i r, (ho lii'lo"' tli'' npo of 10 
— tlir Ht puivMi' nllonnthn (0 Imprl'onmrnt, 
itivl it rnlolnril tint l>n\i>Flnll not br 

tent to 'vtl vrhrii (li(’\ c"in tn itrilt \\lth othrr 
ilip nltirmtlsn nro ilrtmtlon In n 
ri'fonmlon fdiool for n poriml of from (hror lo 
Init not In vond tlir nco of 1*^, 
tll'clnr^t nficr mlmonlllnn , drlhon to llu 
p.imt or (nmrdlm or llio lilirr ciociillnR n 
ivinU t< In' rr^pon^lMr for tic pood l>^lm^lot^r 
of tbr (Ulprit nnd otldpplnp b\ nrny of fobool 
dl^olplbr 

Tbo pio'ilon of Ibr trontmcnt of * vnurp 
rnlujt " prl'onir* In" In rocr it ^o^^> rrcoUrd 
murb ittontlon I nd-r tl 0 I'rbons let. pri 
Fonrr' > 010 ^ tbo npo of I'' mii't bo Kopt "cpirntt 
from odor prl'onor" but ilio rocopnltlnn of flio 
princl'lo tint t»n ordlnr\ )ntl 1" not n (lltlnp 
pUoo (or ndnU^ornl" totbrr tlnn %ou(bfnl 
Inbltml") vrlio nro n\tr I'l, nnd Iboroforc In 
cllclUo for ndml""lnn lo tbo roformntorv fcbool. 
hi" Vd I/ooil ll 0 ^ommrnt‘' lo roiirldrr fcliomf" 
foi folnp boxond till" b\ fm*lnp vounp ndullF 
on tbo Ilnoi> follnrrod i.t Itondnl, nnd cnn'Idomblf 
nvro"* bnF Ivoon mnilo In tlil“ dlroctlon In 
PIS, B I'pool.il fin*" for nolrotod Jnvcr'llop nnd 
vcnnendnlt" nn" 0 Inblbbcd nt Ibo Bbarwnr 
HI In llombny , In IPOS n npcclnl Ju%tnllo 
IdJ va" openod nl Allporc In Htnpnl , In IPOO 
lie Melktih jnll In Burma and tbo Tnnjoro )nll 
tl Matin" iToro fot OFldo for ndolosoont". nnd 
» ncTT jail for jinmllo nnd "juionllc ncliilt" 
"onilct" pponod nt inrclllj in flio United 
Pfovlrcoa, nnd In IClli It nns docldod to con 
centrnto adolrfccnts In tbo Punjab nt flio 
I-aboro LiBtrlct Jnll, trnleb I" noir worked on 
Borstal ilrc" Otiicr mca'iiro" bad prciioush 
boon lakon In Fomo ca"o« , a flpccinl roformatorj 
fjTFtcm for ■ Ju'cnilc adult"" liad, (or example, 
boon In force In two central jalld In (he Punjab 
flncc (be cailv year" ot (lie decade and " Borf- 
tal oncIoBures " bad boon c'tabllaliod In Foino 
jalln In Bcnpal But the public is Flow (o 
appibebto that It bap a duty townrdp pri"oncrF, 
and but little proprcps bap been made In tbo 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Soclcllo" except 
In Bombay nnd Cnlcntti, Ihonpli oven In those 
cities mncli remains to be done 

Hcformnlory Schools — These schools have 
been administered since 18P9 bj tbo Bdu* 
cation department, and tbo authorities ore 
directed to Improao the Industrial education of 
the Inmates, to help the hoi’s to obtain employ- 
ment on Icavlnp school, nnd as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers 

TransporlnUon — Transportation Is an old 
ponlehmcnt of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a nnmbcr of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts 
The only penal settlement nt the present time 
Is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands 

Commission of Enquiry, 1913 — A com- 
mittee was appointed to Investigate the whole 
System of prison administration In India witli 
special reference to recent legislation nnd ex- 
perience in Western countries Its report 
published In 1021, was sunimarlscd In the 


Fines nnd Short Sentences — Tho'c Rcc- 
tloni of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
Impri'onutent in\i"t bo awarded when a con\ic 
tion orciirF, Fhotild Iw amended so as to pivn 
dl'cretlon to (he court Sentences of Impri- 
sonment for loss tlnn twenty clgiit dajs 
should ho prohibited 

The Indctcrnilnntc Sentences — Tlio sen- 
Ifneo ot c\er\ long term prisoner should bo 
hronght under rcsBIon, a" soon ns the prisoner 
Ins Forced half the senteneo In tlio ease ot tho 
non-habltunl, nnd two thirds of tho sentence 
In the ease of the Inhltiml, remission earned 
iK-Ing cmmicd In each ease The rcWslon shoiiid 
Ito carried out by a Ilcvlslnc; Board, composed 
ot flic Inspector-General ot Prisons, tho Soa- 
slons Judge nnd a non odlclal In nil cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should bo mads 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to Iw remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence Tho dutv of 
seeing (bat a prisoner fulllls the conditions on 
which lie was released should not be imposed 
upon the jiollce or upon tho village headman, 
but special ofllcers, to lie termed parole otllcers, 
should bo appointed for tho purpose Thaso 
parole ofbeers should possess a good standard 
ot education, tlioupli not necessnrll} a unlvcr- 
sltj degree, nnd should both protect nnd ndalso 
the released prisoner nnd report broaches of 
the conditions ot release 

Trnnsporlnfion nnd the Andomnns — If 
any fresh attempt nt colonisation Is made, It 
should bo in an entirclvnow locality A fresh 
attempt nt colonisation In tho Middle Andaman 
IS not recommended Tho retention of tho set- 
tlement ot Port Blair on tho present linos Is sot 
recommended Tbo entire abandonment of 
the Andamans ns a place of doportatlon Is not 
recommended Deportation to tho Andamans 
should cense, except In regard to specially dan- 
gerous prisoners nnd anj others whoso removal 
from Indian Jails Is considered bv the Govern- 
ment to bo In tho public Interests The exist- 
ing restrictions as to ago nnd physical condi- 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to tho Andamans should, unless special medical 

r unds exist In nnj particular case, cease 
apply The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous impri- 
sonment for transportatiou In provinces where 
tho nvalinblo prison accommodation wlU not 
permit of the Immediate cessation of deporta- 
tion of all but selected prisoners, the Star class 
siiould bo tho first, and the habitual the last, 
to bo detained In Indian Jails No female 
should In future be deported to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India nnd distributed among the ftovinces 
to which they belong In those Provinces 
where the jails are Insufficient to detain prisoners 
now deported, additional accommodation should 
be provided as soon as possible 

Criminal Tribes — ^The first essential of suc- 
cess In dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of 0 reasonable degree of eeonomlo 
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The \nrlntlons of tlir jnlt poptilnllon tn Prlll^li Inilla (lurli.t* tlnnvr j-rntf mi Inp H.c* 
arnnliouil ll\ tlif folllorlDt. tAtijr — 
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li.> 1 

II, J 

1 

I'l.i. 

I'O . 

.Tail p'lpulaltnn of nil rtn ss* on 1st j 
laiunrj ... 

Adniit'ions ilurlng tbr yraf | 

j 

I note 1 

1 ’■ ■' 

1 0,421 

j P2 2.,3 

•H. .11 
f 

12),7„2 

S J J, 0*) « 

IM.-U 
Z*h,2 1 0 

ArKP-rate 

i ra-Tlo 

1 T.t '’C ^ 

711 IT. 

fs l.ct'.O 

on. 523 

Dhrinnnl t’lirlnc lh^ jrmr tf^in till 

i 

1 t n '-41 

I 5x1/, '2 

.7x00, 

1 

5^2 021 

521 770 

,lnll j'opuintlon on Tl't I>i frinl>''r 

1 it; i_i 

1 unit- 

j r.'. 1 i 

132 220 

122751 

CJn\ let population on 1st Jani arj 

ti-'t);o 

111. Ii I 

1 112301 

111,205 

110310 

Adinl sions during III' year 

ti7.i-*: 

iiTon 

1 

; 

162 772 

158 no 

Agpn gate 

.’•'Of 07 

283,171 

242 r7 

274,107 

2i8,(|n 

B' li need during llir jrnr 

1 ransported ii-sond sens , , 

Ua'ualiks, Ac . . 

1 ir.3 70'. 
i 1.821 

1 2 5M 

li4^ 37i 

C.lUT 

ll 2 1.24 

1 "I'l 

24'.'- 

157.508 

743 
2,28 1» 

152,00* 

014 

2 080 

Conal-t papulation on Tlst Itecemi e r 

j Ilbl-’7 

llH.TOi. 

nr ll 1 

! in,27» 

lll.D'>5 


Atofi. tlim one IiaH of tho totnl niimbf rof ron* lln p n-mtaR. of prr\lniMlj' con\Ietic 
neohed 111 JalU during came from firl'onf'fa vru _i) K li tin pnm' ni In 

till' rlntiifa rnRaftf’d In nftrli iilturr and cattle nlill> tlic n ti in lx r of roiitlifiil offi nden m-" 
tmdlnc. nbont I3(,,00(i ont of in't.ooo ate from 'J-'.’ to T" » lln follonlnc tab!,' jhows the 
retnriud na llllti rati nntiirr nnil Irnfjth of aontenert of conalctd 

ndlnlttrd to jail* in IP2T tn IIC — 


■Katurc and Lcngtli of Sentence 

ll'JO 

1"28 

1027 

Not exceeding one moiitli .. 

Above one month and not exceeding six montlis. 

20,888 

07,325 

■20,758 

08.271 

31.122 

1*7.350 

,, bK months ,, ,, 

One jenr . . 

34,235 


35 420 

„ one Jtnr „ „ 

flac years 

28, .130 

•27,280 

28,714 

„ flacjeara „ „ 

ten „ . 

4,202 

1 3,7v> 1 

3,080 

(.receding ten years 

• • • • 

515 

I 400 

48.5 

Transportation bejond sens — 




1,551 

(0) for life 

• • 

1 037 

1,735 

(6) for a terra 


81 

42 

so 

Sent* need to dentil 

• 

1,175 

1,158 

1,112 


Tlie total dally nverape population for 1020 
was 110,008, tlio total offoiiccs dealt with by 
criminal courts v os 282, and by Superintendents 
135,077 Tlio corresponding figures for 1028 
wero 110,501, 350 and 132,400, respectively. 

Tlie total number of corporal punishments 
showed a decrease, tJii , from 230 to 221 
The total number of cases In nhich penal diet 
(altb and without ccllulnr conflnement) was 
prescribed was 0,220 as compared with 0,100 
n the preceding jtnr 


Total expenditure Increased from 
Its 1,81,80,045 to Be 1,85,15,074 wlUle to_tal 
cash earnings decreased from Ks 22,37,704 
to B.S 22,13 740, there was consequent! v an 
Increase of Bs 4,50,882 In the net cost tj 
Government 

The death rate Increased from 12 08 
per mlllo In 1028 to 13 03 In 1020 Tht 
admissions to hospital were higher, and the 
dalU average number of sick rose from 
20 32 to 21 20 


The Laws of 1931 

BY 

RATANLAL RANCitHODDAS, Advocute, High Court, 

AND 

MANHAR R VAKIL, Barrister-at-Laxo 


1 The Punjab Cnininal Procedure 

Amendment (Supplementary) Act — The 

Crimhial Procedure (Punjab Amendment) Act, 
1930, enables the Local Government to appoint 
Commissioners for the trial of certain specflled 
offences The present Act provides for an 
appeal to the Hlgli Cotirt bv anj person convicted 
on a trial held bv Commissioners under the 
tlie above Act, and for the submission to the 
High Court for conflrmation of anv sentence of 
death passed bj the Commissioners 

2 The Steel Industry (Protection) 

Act — This Act gives effect to the recommen- 
dations of the larfff Hoard regarding certain 
milvvav materials made of steel A specific 
dutv of Rs 2 4-0 per owt is imposed on fish 
bolts and nuts and dogsplkes and of Rs 2 per 
owt on rivets, gibs, cotters and Levs Crome- 
steel switches and crossings are also brought 
under the protoctiv e tariff Stretcher bars 
which form part of switches and crossings are 
liable to the same dutv as switches and 
crossings whether Imported with the latter or 
separatelv 

3 The Gold Thread Industry (Protec- 
tion) Aet — Pursuant to the recommendation 
of the Tariff Board a dutv of 50 per cent ad 
valorem is levied bj the ^)rcscnt Act for a period 
of ten jears on silver thread and wire (hicluding 
so called gold thread and wire malnlj made of 
silver), silver leaf, imitation gold and silver wire 
and thread, lametta and articles of a like nature 
The dutj on silv er plate, and sllv er manufactures, 
nU sorts not otherwise specified. Is restored to 
30 per cent ad valorem In Item Xo 131 of 
the second schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, the words ‘ gold thread and wire” arc 
omitted 

4 The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) 

Act — Under sub section (1) (e) of s 58 C of 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, a private 
provident fund must be v ested In two or more 
trustees The present Act enables the Ofliclal 
Trustee to bo appointed sole trustee of the fund 
should those concerned desire to appoint lilm 

5 The Indian Temtonal Force (Amend- 
ment) Act — The Indian Territorial Force Act, 
1920, does not empower the Governor-General 
in CovmcU to prescribe extra (v oluntarv ) training 
for persons enrolled imder the Act The effect 
of this is that such persons, not being officers, 
are not subject to the Indian Armj Act, 1911 
The present Act makes good this omission bv 
substituting in cl (d) of sub sec (2) of s 13 
of the original Act, the words "pixliminarj 
and periodical mllltarv training, compulsorv 
and voluntarv, for for the words ‘tlie preli- 
nilnarv and iKuioilical trainhig to lx. undirgom 
bv 


6 The Auxiliary Foree (Amendment) 

Act — Under cl (f) of sub sec (2) of s 30 of 
the AnxUlarv Force Act, 1920, the Governor- 
General in Council is empowered to make rules 
for the grant of pav and allowances to persons 
jmble to perform mllltai^ serv ice under the Act 
The present Act empowers the Governor 
funeral in Council to make rules for the grant 
of pav and allowances to persons who may be 
required to undergo military training under the 
Act but are not liable to perfonn militarj 
service The words "enrolled persons” are 
substituted for the words "persons liable to 
perform militarj service under this Act ”, in 
clause (f) of sub-sec (2) of s 30 of the orl^al 

7 The Chmtonments (Amendment) Act — 

This Act removes certain minor defects from 
the Cantonments Act, 1924 A proviso Is 
added to sub sec (1) of sec 39 of the original 
Act which allows a quorum of four to a nominated 
board (s 2) In sob sec (1) of s 52 of the 
original Act certain words are omitted vrhlch 
enable the officer commandlng-in-chlef, the 
Command, to intervene promptly when ho 
considers it necessarj to do so (s 3) Sections 
4 and 5 of the present Act remove verbal flaws 
from ss 75 and 77 A of the original Act Under 
8 99 A of the original Act the Local Government 
may onlj exempt propertj or goods or class 
or propertj or goods belonging to the Sccretarv 
of btate for India In Council from payment 
of tax Section 0 of the present Act provides 
for the exemption from taxation of propertj 
which docs not belong to the Secrctarv of State 
for India in Council Under s 23C, prosecutions 
for the offences of loitering for the purpose of 
prostitution, etc , can be Instituted on the com 
plaint of police-officers not below the rank of 
Sub-Inspector cmploved in the cantonment 
Section 7 of the present Act enables a sergeant 
of police to institute such prosecutions A 
new section is added which enables A'shtant 
Secretaries to pass routine orders on behalf 
of the Executive Officer during the latt* r s 
absence from the cantonment (s 8) 

8 Indian Naval Armament (Amendment) 
Act — The London Naval Treatv, 1930, was 
signed on behaR of His Jlajestj and o rtain 
Powers in order to prevent tlie dangers and 
reduce the burdens inherent in competltiv< 
armaments, and to earn forward the work begun 
bv the IVashlngton Naval Confon nco and to 
facilitate the progre“sivt rcailsatlon of cen»ril 
limitation and reduction of armaments Tlii- 
treatv pre-cribos farther limitations relating to 
the displacement of armament of aircraft 
carriers and submarines Tlie pnsent Act 
gives effect to the London Naval Treatv imo 
so fares British India is concerned, by scLUriim 
the obsen'imi of tlie restrictions pre^cribvl 
theixln 
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0 Tlif' InilJan Mrfctianl laliippine (Antrml 
mml) Art --Til'’ ?ii(' rnall/'inl I/il >itf ton 

(rfrrto' nt I(b p"- li'li («-{nr n t'CO n( 1 

ni|o)''- tl PMirtl na nml 

U‘ mniiiii mlait'iir r'latln* tn Ij, 

artli)U t'l !•' latrii imi Hr* ilntl • ’tu n'l i 

nD'l Ui'mititii' II 1 (tl Ills tin 11 pi >1 (n 

I'tinMillall'iti uUli til' linllMi It 1 l\ft t' 
Till’ Jif 'Pllt \r! 1 Itin t'l'Vl'I’ii* 'f 

111 r clr\tt <*i‘nv nil no m I iv n m itiMi'i 
In CO 1 \t ac ll \\ \ )ii it' to lUo rf’'" f to 
IliPin In Ili'Ha 

^'1 ’ l<m 4 I ( til'' \r* rnit» >•11-' tl ' { * 1 ' 1 I 
oftli''iIfif(<“n'pntln'r>'Iitln I<>(1 ''' >I ' , 

nit-nt of \oitiH I ' itio nn 1 iMMr' i n' » i 

It trr\»’nl'i 111 rtnt' ijlic„> ,( om Jr lie 
nn'lT finut'-'‘n %rar« of np a’ o-a rpi,[> (o, 
In '■'ll •"! hip t'f Iraliiln? chip o* (M In n ehlp 
In Vhlrli nil jt ' t' rnjtijril *' i (i|tf 
Ilf nnp tainlh !>• (■•I In o 1 m ■ 'tAt'- chip ' t 

a hllnlfn t n‘ I tiT-illn, Iti'm 1 i*- Ipr 1 P 11 
iir(if)«h ri'in hao nrt** ‘iilcfote fiij o it 
im Unnilllal Ml',, 1 nt t Mill t 111 l! I'li', 
ti( hU tall r nr n’lic- n'lnlt t ^ t ta’U a i 
ji rt t'l r’'ilaln t-tic-['l » It j-'i, i>- tl rtii 
phiMnrnt of \iinnp i«t 'i' tfi k la j \- 
iif np tn 1 i*k 11 ' ttlinn t < - efnl. r It 
JI'ON l'lr« (nr thf ( ilnp l! ^ It c,|| -ll r\ Iin'r ill i 
nf rhll'lrrn titnl i itin.* ]»-*' ni* rtiij'nut n* 
rra li> pti %' ntltiK fli'- tiit’inu a n( '•nrli 

p»r'nii‘ln nn> rhlp ntil a ih-*' 1 -m l.rn ti.-ii 

virial to th'- ina'trr n ortt'ai’' print' 1 to 
n pn ■‘rJlNat until irllj that th' a nil,, I* * m 
la pli\ -Irall) tU to l-^ t-inpl i>i >l In tint i aj n p^ 
Antillliali ol Mirli a mint' t' nuilm iti ( 't" 
(or Olio t'ar olil> (roni tha data on nlilili U 
111 printoil It (urthaf irotld o ( ir th'- imln 
ti-naiio' n( a n rl't' r ol jnitns p r* 'O' < tnpl i)i<l 
on a rhlp or a Ikt id ihain tn th'- arthl i i>( 
Altnam'iit I’limllk* an prntl'lul (o'- tli*- 
mntraai iitlnn ol ant <i( th" nh-it' p-otl lorn 
'111' (lotarnor (lOn' nl In ( oiiin II I aiilhirla 
lal to nnku rnha (or all nuattara in nthiii'J 
nltotc 

Soclloii D prothli't that th" lin'ti r of ( ti rt 
phlj) hliall ‘■Ifni anil kI" to a Pi-ainan tlki luarp'al 
from Ilia hhlj) In Ilrltlah Imlla, rltln r on liU 
UI'diarRC or on jnjini nt o( liU ti-ai;, a, a la rtl 
flcnto htntlni; tin' qualllt of tin. tiorl ii( 
tlio pcamaii or tiliotlnr tin ‘•(aiiuan hai (uinilial 
Ilia obligations nmli r the agrctiintil tilth tin 
cron 

Soclloii 0 prothlf -1 tint ant Imlliin si tin in 
ttliosc FI rticu Is tirmlnntcd iKlnni tin i* rloil 
contcnipl itcd In his iigrii nipiit h) roi'on o( tin 
tvrcck or locH o( hk shlji is ontlthal (1) to hK 
tfagoi until he la reiKitrlatial to tin ]>ortoflilp 
departure from India and (d) to comi'i.nsntlun 
for the loss of his personal tlh its up to one 
month’s tvngos Ho Is, hotteter, not rntltliil to 
rceclto tniees under ekiiiso (1) In resjKit of iint 
iicrlod during tthlch (n) he tins or loiild Imti 
been sultnbh emploji'd , or (h) be ntgligenth 
failed to applt to the projier aiithorltj for relit f 
as a distressed or destitute lascar 

SccllonB 7 and 8 protlde for the Inspection 
of the conditions of tiork of scaiiien entitling 
tlio master or tlircc or more of the crcti to call 
for Inspection In resiioct of urotisloiis, atater, 
medicines and apnllnneeo, at eights, and measures 
und accomiiicnlatloii 
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I'd 'I ' Mitirn hi- iH.n d'ltirnl nndrr 

pri.i 11 i>r i-ir' 1 i.f ‘ Iriliil I ti, III Ii'ihillon 
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ndi Ifil If if I ,11 I ( (t - D'lti rii 'f (1 tl rvl In 
• ."I 111 II It 'fif'*'r,I''ii'rcliir'l'''tidth'' 
1 . rl III * r Ih In li in I iiff c \i t lUiH und tin 
'I'tfi " 'I' f ' IjK till art shljij 1(1 I,,, 

I" i 1 " r -Mil I If,, I In the 
(' 't ' ll’ id 't 1 Ir ll II 1 r, rn* \rt 
trim' ll "I c f (r ,1 1 II IjiaI (loii-m 
I O' f'l tl ll ' ri (■ <■ II fil In liiiin'-ll 

i-ti, til 1 1 1 I r I '(!)(/) I IT. s t'l and 

I "'d ft ll, lliii 1 I*' \if, l'ii)-i lonTrnlnc 
tl I'l'f I ll h la ll ll k’rifl >11 at ft p rl lit 

\ if I I j ll* 1 ll 

11 Tti" Ifiilun Poflt ( Areenilmrni) Art 

nt tifi'i’ni'ir! njl.vi n'lfihlMnn 
II' ft ' ' r f" ll t T- In fl , luin'iilng 

'd V I iioi 'I i-l’I,in fl I', '-t t'l ahlili 

tti \ ' ^Ii*^ 111 *1^ i-* fjilVlidc (if'( 

111 Ii ti 1 1 1 itt « \i f I'li -1 f ,r Ih Miirdi ‘ at 

II 1 'tl Ln Hi jli, I'l-ira'i ipuj«, 

i' M A 1,1' II 1 <1 i! « th Motili 

‘to tl) I -r <ii! J I f f" tlN ,ti t are 

Bit t t'l *'■,1 

The Indian I'ininre Art Ihli ai f ri nflnu * 

i« f ilo I'uii '■ I* rl. Ii tliii fltiiiiii Vet, 

t*' I ai 1 i',i)’l ( ' iulllflinil r oitrci s 

*• -rliii , ai 1 ■) I -Jill fnr til i Dfitlnriance 

( 'r a (I ttti t I* r’ ."I id on J> ir i>( th rakflng 

pi'll 1 "'.' r' ir'lln. *ilt iIu’ tnlmd [nitagn 

rite 111 I tl i-'dif t'l r-i' 1 O'- id liit'riit on 

"-iiirl'l ( 1*1 ll jut i,( th lapr ( urn nry 
It' ra SI .'i „ Ijirii'ii tli untonis 
lint) "11 til attl I 1 ;i n*( >! d In 'll ti iliih I 

In till \i t s, ,n "( th " ari \t 1 I* I r, I tl , 

il'-mturnl '•jlrit 'ji'rlt- liu lii lln„ tirand) gin, 
Mht-k) ll'jii'i r' driN-i an I in dl In'--! nintaln- 
In '•I'ltlf. I* 'fiitii'il silrlf-> I tl )'ln < sugar 
and *lhi • Pulll ,0 aii') min s,i-tj,in 4 h \i''3 
a'llltloiiil dull * Dll tie artlcl s ne nt toned 
tn 'Bi li'-iltil'- 11 to th- priunt Act '-•viio of 
thl'h nri 11 h ilt-tr* rUin'tii, ki rosene, 

III itnt “iilrlt, iiilii'-ril till nintnr t irs, artlth lal 
silk a.irn and thri id, “Ilk nilxtiin s jiortbnd 
IB in-nt iiii'l iiittiin p! (t i.iHvl'i s, i^tjon'i t, 8 
and 10 rci«ttl\ih prutlih for Inco I’ts In 
till i\c!-' diitli 1 on iiifitor “jilrlt kcrusino 
and slhir, nirn-ipin'llng to tin lncna“cs In 
tin eii'-tiiiiis diitl B nil th “aine arthles Sec- 
tion 7 pruildi - for th contlniiaiuB , for another 
>iar, of th l'\> of Inconn t.ix and supertax 
ulth tartnln alti ration us to rah s -tt forth 
In Sihfdiile 1\ of the present Aet 

12 The Indian Reserve Forces (Amend- 
ment) Act — limit re lati'i (ii) of -nli-s, e (l)of 
s (I of the Indl in Ite-irae 1 oris's Act, IbSb, 
tin olh iii-i - refirred to In iliiists (a), (l>) 
and (f) of that sulnsietlon are triable be a 
Haglstrite of the Urst Class onl) bectlon &of 
till) pa sent lit imponerh a Ifresldcnte 
Magistrate also to tra such offences Section 
7 of the original Artis repealed 

13 The Indian Fnctonei (Amendment) 
Act — llic Indian lactorlos Aet, 1911, contains 
no sporlDc proaKIon empouerlug local Goaifm- 
ments to frame rules to provide for tho preven- 
tion of llrcs In factories The present ^ct 
Inserts a new clause In sub see (2) of s 37 of 
tbo original let spccincalh empowering Loeil 
tioaernments to fnme sucli rules 
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nliTr lUf •willit’’*' iintij llln >1 1 >H 111 !>' 

||i<'5<' jirlli' ipl'' Id j.'iiilf I 

Imlh I t h I n '■ i|"' lo p'lf’i'' 111 til-' I <■ xt 'I I'f 
Nnllnn' nn livl'-p'-n l-'tit lid'- I'f xrdii \xltliln 
\rt\ «1 tr llliilli rxrti llimi, h n lix® i> < i'rr> 1 
III '•I'lll'' liix!iiii''x I* I' liv tiT llil" • '•'iTt f 

Mitli 111 '■InJr^U 0 i.ii\ rTiiiiii lit In t'l (o' 

i\niiijil<' nl til'" i"ri(T'-ti > dll (ipitiii «d 1 ' 

•Hriu Ill'll' d t'"'! Uixt IIk I till ti il'-’r xH >11 
Iml l>> dt'i'ilii It' 'll 111 !fii II I i« (ri'tii I! 'I ' 
Ui>\ rtiiiurnt " li|> li r<- 'iilN '1 Id 111 11 X "'••Iiii III' 
Ijllr Ill'll I'l Id lUli Ik dp Id tiT I XX 11 livin' III 
(Id rxriil "f •■II ll l•'nl I t X Iflild 111 ) >• llii I'l 

IIk ''•'ijrlirx d( X'* xl* X' I I( It” iXi ' 

(i( 'll! xx ll x<l Ilf 111' (i"X ri Id ti’ I'f 

lll'Ux r xtllT IllXll X'' X II I it- • d' Ml Xf'l'l*', X 

i.iix iriitii'ii' II' ll ' ■ d '* I ' III' t t" 

llilir' " t'l (Ik Id 11 x 11 I) !', x(| i xii ixf'l'' xt 
'I'lKlxril) Midi lUPIl'l !)■ t xtr It* fxd * 

X'lditli idi- ll Ilf liti I- 'll X Id III Ml) - 

I inX r'dlld 111 ll' ''xdlx dx' 1' rtl ' xllix 

trj't' 'lilxdx'x I'f Id tlx tl 'xl ' fr 1 1 ix 

I I 'Illldl'' ill'l'xf' "ii!trn]i Idi'd't'iX'X/ 

xilllifli' I) it i>f(*''if I 1' ll I Ii 'IxKi 

pitll Ijiil'il 111 dll III' lil'ti'iiif di I <■ x d ' 

III til' ixlid'lxl "xil ' 1 I'f tli' Idt' 1 x'l I ixl 
Ijxl-'lir ( iili('*i d" xx|i'*' I "11 X' ll' ll'' li 11 
xl'llnl llllMif I Xld ' ll' I 1 v> X A \ p'r I > tl idf 

I'xrt, nidi 111 tillin' •i'ii« ( I'lif'*'' ' 111 'p't'xl 

-lllijriln li'M lid Ir' (Id AIM,'' --I d' til 

1 'TLid ux \xrll nx In x 'tii' ll if ''t.xnf nii 
I,( Xdlii* IlitiTditl'iinl ( ndfrfrii" i. Id Id llti 
Mid W n*litti,td I ( oiil' fr iri (idjixxxt \ tin xlii'ii’ i 

In U'2l, In it'iiiix I CO loiiili ( «in<' ('iin In In 

mill til Intf rnntlonnl ^ i\ ll Coiif n nn li'I I In 
Iionilon III It' [ll Iii'tln lx At 'I f'pr*'tit< 1 on 
•>c%er!\l jn rill nil' nt l^n.td' Prill . ' <, tli' 
p’lUrmlnR Pol) of III' llitrilixlPi 111 Ixl/iilf 
otlldd, til'' \il\l"ir\ Coiniiiltt' on 0|iliini 
nnil Drnt.', tli 1 • oiiotul' t'oiiiniitt'd tin 
lirnltli ( oiiinilttdis mill tli t iiiiiinltt" o' 
Intrllictiml Co ojidmlloii It lx Intfri'tliu to 
iiott tlmt dlnci IPJl ‘'Ir Mill tlnttirjn lix- 
Pun nctlni, nx Jlipiitx f iiniinl loin r of tli 
(i<i\irnin'„ JV'il> of fid' Inti riiAtloiinl J^lxiiir 
dllUi mill It lx iiii'Ii ri<too<l tint tlilx tKi-lilon 
lx jiri lliiiiiinrx to Iilx Ptliif, (Irrlul ( Inlniimi 
In IP 12 

llii Personnel of the Inillnn Dclcilntlon lux 
Ironi tld oiitxit Inrpch Id i n Inilimi In rm', 
tliuuRli oxxlnR to tld umxtltntloinl orifmilriit Inn 
of (Id Indlnn nilinlnlxtratlon It luxx fri (|iii ntlx 
Ijcdii nuco':nr> for her to In ri fin-'i nttil bx 
I ii'Rllxhtnen Tlilx hns rxjnrlAlh lirtn the 
iiml xxlien ppeLbllreil exjnrlx xxero miulrril 
The Indian clinr inter of the perxonnd Lux ns 
mjildlj us possible been Increased and In 1020 
the Indian JlclcRatlon to the annual Vsscnibl} 
of the LeiRiie ixas for the first time kd b\ an 
Indian (The llon'blc Sir Mohammed Hablbullah, 


tt'lil'r f'l' 1 Ipi nfl HI M'llMi All 1 Luul III 
Ml' Itrriifitr ( II Id ll df |f|i LtchldV Ml' 
\l''* / mil I. ' r-nn* (I'li'ral) In ltd fnlldn 
lit >earM'd'l' xtl'inx'ul IP) tti Maliirijii 
of I IV xn'r V. till fp- iPl' it| in In IP Intir 
I xti 1 xt I aP I'lr ( "iifi Til I nrr I i diiilii ' nlrno-t 
'iiM 'Iv ll tlxn In p r itiii'I Ml' xxorVrrx 
il't' xM >1 xl x,x |ix\' I 'll Inllxn riiH 

lx lll'-'ll All 'V[f ' I'll df Ml 'll'fll Jd'll'} 

df M' S', fr*xfy d« fpxt All Id rilling 

I 'lint r df In llxr x P .iil I P' ilxrn IP ni'p'irtii 

111' j I ' 1 'Id tf ll' ' 1 Id fp ln(' 'd xf I ir ll Il'M 

\n 'X Id p' I ' fp In' '1 i-lii j xrf P li pi i)'il 
t , ll II XI 1 Id I > X 't ii-k ri I iirri d Id I't 10 
'P' 1 iptf'r' M \xi 11 111; 1 fMuf )i ir niul At 

It It *'1 ' n' si- ; tl 111 Ir • !>', xjl a lid dip r 

fp* Id P xd <I I iM Id Ad Idipiirf idf fi ' 'Idfl'in 
' > I > I In r f ' d ' to Ml d 'd fur nn 

II ijii' j Info t-orl 1 ll ; T'" ! >n 

ri 1 I - ’ xrj ll' s'xft Id pit tf nof^r liuu 
t*» ft lx* x'l 'or) I " Ilf i' I ifi I xrt) xrro*' — 

ll Pix I -dll - hip d' tp I x-ti lixx kad 
M * ■>" , I d' 'M'n i! xM 1 hr II xM M il xi If 

I 'I I I'l ' ' >' fi I fu 1 1 ill Ml' t I'ld IxM ml of 

xix Ir' ifi I i! j ' I >! I i’> '■ >' Id In'err itl in xl 
at* xl It 1 1 1 1 f' pM ' n' xMx ' ' lus ' 

II >' I'ld'ls it M d U> t 1 1 T'l) to Ml'* ml of 

x{' ' fo'i I ' tu' 1 I'tu'il a p-iiinifi it (urt 

In 1 xrx !>' fp- Id' Mn i ivplih th v luxe 

xff' \ I'd vti- ki till') jiMtlfl '! h ' p's'lMon 
ixx X [xr.f' Xfirii'T of tp' IiA',ii t'^ h'r 
' ' >>1' -xM id 111 Ml n Ido III in 1 ' X 1x1 xpp'r'i 
xxlil tl f >*i I llxr,. x (' xrt of Iti Qi fU Itl I 
1 nf In 1 1 rf xl I ipi' if i ' 1 1 x-P •' x[) i ! xl Indl xd 
I nf'-'i’i A'' l'•^l'Ix"l tp Inllui I> I Ritl'Jn 
I xn ixn 1 iP-'i txV' All In I'p nd nt tine, and 
nixx rx'd Pid 1 Ui If Id ojipodMon to ntli'r 
pxttx of til 1 dlp'r lint snm times 

dti mil ['o’ltl ll i|td itPiru tpi Iiritl'h nnd 
Imllxn I' !',xM'ini hxxi nmaln'd In opposite 
i-xtii['i On s'd p (|i! xtlm' xvli n s|i' rlxl In'lLan 
lilt'"' ilxat' It xt xV. Ill'll I s rUIit ol liid p' nd' nt 
mtl'in rxf'mh to xp ikInR nnd xoMn's icalnxt 
Ml* xl XV ailx atiis d on Is kalf of JIlx ifajesl) s 
l•oMrllm nt I oril I’exdin, in n note at 
Ml' 1 n'l I'f hli \ P t riix lit) , stat' d his i on< Imlon 
Mill Ml' Hxxt'in of coiMuIfatlon li"txvi.fn the 
‘srrxtir) of ‘it ltd and tie Com rnne nl of 
Iii'lLa hid xvorku! sxM'fartorlU and that the 
(toM'rnni' nt of India xxUhoiit nn> difinltlon 
of Its proPl' nut leal rkhts, nln ad) in prietlee 
opfnim d all the adxantnues xxhi'h It miRht 
tialm 

'Ihe xiar 10 >2 has pecn the ojiiuin-’ of a 
hrnmii Ilf ^ntIoIls hiircnu In Bombas in rcs- 

poiisi to till demands of «iicees-l\e dclccatlons 
to (.inixn Its purpose xvlll he to keep in 
toiirli xxith rcfiresentatlxc Indian opinion so 
that f.ciKxa and India max be brought closer 
togi Mu r 
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Labour 

During previous years ver\ little authentic 
Information was available regarding Labour 
in India, and the sections dealing with this 
question In The Indian Year Boo! were more or 
less confined to a description of the main Acts 
in Labour Legislation in India and to such 
information as could he gleaned from the official 
Reports of the administration of these Acts and 
from the Reports published of Enquiries con- 
ducted by the Labour Office of the Goi’emmcnt 
of Bombay With the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Ijibour in India all Provincial 
Governments and Railways, and many of the 
larger labour-emplovlng organisations and 
Associations of such organisations have made 
enquiries into labour conditions in their rcspec 
tlve territories and jurisdictions, and have com 
pUed fairly compreliensive Memoranda for 

GROWTH OF THE 

India is and lias always been a pro eminentu 
and predominantiv a^cultural country and 
72 98 per cent of her x>eople arc dependent on 
the EoU for their livelihood Eveept in a com- 
parative!} few cases there Is no settled and 
permanent labour force In most industrial 
centres in India The vast majoritv of Indus- 
tries draw the labour tliey require from the 
viUage — labour whicli seldom breaks Its contact 
with \illage life and pcriodlcalli returns to renew 
its associations with it Tills fact cannot be 
too stronglv emphasised If it Is lost sight of 
it would be most difficult to understand how 
larro bodies of compnrativciv Ion paid men 
and women can afford to participate in strikes 
Invohing complete stoppage of work and loss 
in wages for periods of lialf a year Such strikes 
Mould lie Impossible if Indian Industrial labour 
did not lla^e agriculture to fall back upon as a 
Bubsidlan octupaflon during iieriods of pro- 
longed industrial disputes 

The emergence of Indian Industrial bbour 
ns such ma} be considered to bo assoebted 
with the vear ISSO Its growth and develop- 
ment since that date mav be dliidcd, for purpo- 
ses of broad generalisation, Into four periods 
1) from ISSO to 1915 (2) from 1910 to 1021, 
3) , from 1922 to 1927 , and (I) from 102;> to 
tlie present dav Tlio first period marks tlie 
growth of factor} development witli a 'low but 
steadv decline in cottage Indu'trlcs The total 
numlier of cotton mills in Indb ro'c from 53 
t o 204 and the number of iier-ons emploved from 
40,000 to 200,000 The total numh’r of jute 
mills ro'cfrom 22 to 65 and the numlxir of persons 
cmplovcd from 27,000 to 210,000 Tlwrc was 
a vast expansion In rallwavs and man\ n'w 
Industries M-cre cstabli'hcd Labour wa' Immo- 
bile, earnings in agricultural pursuits were 
cxtremcl} low, commodities were compara- 
tively cheap, and Industrlall'ts were abb to pet 
all the labour tliev wanted bv tapping the 
idjacent villages at anv rates of wages the\ 
liked to offer so long a.' tlicv wv.re lilglif-r tlian 
tliose wliich could lv> earned bv work In tlic 
fields I5o*h the men and the women imploved 
Mvre con'lJcrcd to Ihi a part of th" plant of the 
facton, child labour was cxploilid, and liiU' 
thought was pivin to tii" human cl m n* b hlr 1 
the worlcr llour' of work w n cvo-'Ivl, no 
amenitlis wm jrovid d l>iJU~o tlm onlv tiling 
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submission to the Royal Commission Manv 
of these Memoranda have been published, and 
contain a fund of the most valuable information 
1 possible Ko use could, of course, be made of 
‘ such information as the Governments and others 
' submitting these Memoranda desire to keep 
confidentbl But, where descriptions are given 
of existing conditions which must be known to 
large bodies of persons in tlic respective loca- 
lities concerned and which could casllv be ob- 
tained b} any person enquiring Into them, use 
has been made of them and every endeavour his 
been made to make this section as complete a' 
possible bv the presentation of essential facts 
Tbe Editors of The Indian I car Boo!, gratefuliv 
acknowledge tlie sources which have been made 
use of in the complbtion of this note 
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that the worker was expected to do was to work, 
eat and sleep The provision of hou'ing was 
, a necessary evil wlilch had to be provided where 
factories were situated awav from towns Tlie 
Factories Act was modelled more on tlie lines 
I of providing against loss of life due to accident 
I rather thaii from tlie grinding work whlcli a 
I factorv worker was expicted to do Tin 
humanitarian emplover was con'idered to lie a 
pest who would min industry and all that indus- 
trialists thouclit of vvas the preatc-t return 
whlchconldbe'obtainedfrom the capital inve ted 
' The second period emerged soon after the 
' outbreak of war Large contingents of Indian 
' troops were sent overseas, and had tolv- supplied 
\ with adequate clothing and tlie munitions of 
, war Imports of manufactured articles into 
, India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having liei n 
commandered for transport of men and material- 
to the various seats of war Heaw d min'ls 
were made by tlie belligerent countries for rav- 
products India secured th" opportunity for 
which she had been looking for generation' ITir 
credit expanded, her industries tlirivcd and 
the returns on capital invTSted In evr" braerh 
of trad; and Industrv became jhenp'n''nal 
Prices soared lilgh Owing to the Inllux of 
large bodies of fv'r.ons to the town’, 1 rr irg 
liecame hopekssl} inadequate and ren*’ ro-' to 
such an extent as to call for I'gi‘La‘i e ri rm 
tion' But nobody thought of tho-' n’lo wi r 
raainlv re-pon-ilde for tlie crea'iou o' tl ^ adi 1 
wealth of In'lla Labour was 'MU c'"'' ' rr 1 
to be that Inartlcubte part of tl e plan of t’ ' 
factorv Mhlch it Iiad alwaj'S 1- 'n TI eg 1 o' 
th" War brought vi ions of an f *e, i I g 
comra'rdal an 1 inligrrlal tn‘ — -i< * a • 
floated .Agrlcul uri s wi r « cg''gg ’ 
prices for tirlr prc'l-e, Lal^.* wa' n c" ’• 
demand no onlv la agM-uI I a'< < in 
co'nm''ree an 1 Inlu ‘rv Tl s 'ei-' * —’2 h 

lal«anr m t with darlrg t’ ' w^- la d rra "i ' - 

Inin-a'- j in ra*'- of vac ' I"! - ' i ~ 
d manl fur'h'r In-wa' v v h 'a-’ 

In th ro' of living ' r 

cran’ed ' ’■it ’ v ” t' 'C i Ti In - ' -a 

op'd rail of 191C -5* ;• iwi- 1 — _ ' 

of tl p'r-i^ 1 3 p. v.„ j,, , . . 1 

capla' ' _va'’a' '"p' r'’ite 

all I ” I ' e' •' p f -1- - < 1 :, ^ , 
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n niio fill imfii pxil' i‘) III ii K t'^ 
for ii(> I'to-lm ‘l"ti nn 1 i'Utl> to lli 

rfinrl'n’" III til n\illiM Aui'ihoflil mr 
Tllf milltil ilriiiiililH itli'ii I I 111 
of llir \\nr niol ttif ' I'* tm ut' of lli'- »tl ui 
'Iiiiiltloin Worf,'' illal mil'll iiillii 'I of I'o II 
tmil Moiniti olio ri|IlU 'i|-''iii tin ••nin, i 
'fi iirr<l iliirini fli" W-ir llo f > i' ir lull 
trl'"' ill Ito' l"-lll, I rrnt loiiiitrl > toill n -r 1 ^ 

ti'Oti nil 1 - 1 nl 0(11 r III'-')!’- If of ni,<-iiH'' n 
no III I'Mitllr 1 lift'' I f'llt f' II Ul'fl til 
fill III I rr'lll Ilf ilnmii 1 for inioti/i for M 
oflliln ilr, lini-'I rm 1 jirli’i !• rio ('• -.I. • > n 
iinrk'’il ilottiiM ir'I l<' i !'• i-’^ lit- vir 
lln^ If inllillrrrl on fti'^ I •• Inlilll fill 

iw-finl of ri-ii-’l 'll nti'l il'-ii'i 'ill t I ft ■- 
ii»',liuilttr of Ilf tlilril f'-rl “I ill 111 111 *• 

of Iiitllm lii'Iii'lrlil Iit'i'f fjil i ir 'ill o\ir 

tlf Uo.ll ilTiimlrl All |IH |1 III ■■ Ifi l ill I) •- 

|'•lIllIl^^ltl■l of lift out rirl II I H I if 
nil InlTii ill mil fir ml iH' i I" ll'■lI ' l*li oil 
i|lli' illiitu I <1 iTin tnl ii till I it " ir fri'i I m IiOt 
iintli'lnl |>-iliit of \iiTt -ml Ilf ut tiil'f ■•it 
ofIii'lli.n'oifiifltf<-l tiiliirl'loflf If it'/ 
of \ rrvilll i, to Ilf rilll lit 11 II >1 1 I '-j '.m 
n* fir ni i»' IM'" of Ilf ('iii<-tiil t'l rn 1 
Ifr'i'illullf ll'fitf/i 11 I'lnJ *rtl I \ Ilf ftii 'Uitl il it 
111110111 ( otifrrrtfr ton p 111 I'lc If "Mi if";} fi't 
Iff to full Into llif mill Ilf o’lfr Itilin'rlil 
I'oillltf in of tif liii-ll lti Hill li fitliK Ilf 
niii(lltloii« of lilHiiir riip Ifriimliin o' flili 
Ifflfl till rrfofi 1111 1 foil'll fril I III of ftip 
I xlitlnu I nrtori fjiii lii no \in o'llo, \i t 
lim'd I nrh III It'-J (If pvl till, follm 
Allliri Vi t ini rpl'h'i 'I I'} nO'i'lfr Vi t of lo." 
diirliin "lilrli \i ir ft Workofo i I itiii." mtl lo 
Art llft’i ftl'o fn'"''! for tlo' llrd tloi' \ Irulr 
liiiloii Vrt im jn icd In Il'-o 
Tlie dfprfnion in trndp nnd tnduttry "Id Ii 
Bit 111 In ll'iJ Ini coniliitii d I ii r Im Vntlou 
nttcnipti liftM’ litni liudi III nil iti '--i of 
IinJiiifrhllitft to rnliiM’ il.’ n upi of liUitir 
111 ordir to rnliiio ro<ti of jiriKlio tloii t "o 
rortnd nrllon lai.rii lij tlf Vliiii' dilnd Vflll 
oiwicn' Ah'kI itloii to riiliiii tlf "i|i~i of 
opcmtlifi In till aIiih'-iIiIi-tI cotton iiillh lij 
no jicr cent "Itli clfctl from tin l^t VprlllOJl 
was Buiicssful to the I xtent of tm iirntiiil 
tut of 15 0^5 iK*r lint licIiiK nt’ri "1 to nft' r ii 
penemt strike liustlnp more thin tno monthi 
A slinllnr ntteiiipt iiinde lii the Ikinikii Mill 
oiinerrt Asiorlntlon In 10^5 to rnliici iinKii 
I)} 11 J per tenf "ns, lioneiir, fniifnf'il lii 
n strike lastlnp for ntirlj tlirio iiiontln iiliUli 
wns Diciilimlh settled on the rtinoial of ttie 
3,xclsc Jliiti of "IJ iier cent on lotton nmini 
fact urea In India In a Special Ordliiaiico I'lind 
I)V tlia Ooicrnor-Uciif rtl in Coiiiirll Slmllnr 
nitempts inndo in liuthldunl conctrm in the 
Illatricts succeeded inalnli for iiant of elfeclhe 
combination among the’ "orkers Jio other 
organised attempts "ere inado to effect rtdiic 
tions In "ages There nero seiornl reisons 
for this The most important reason "ns that 
after the period of the decline In prices had set 
In after 1020, real wages, In comjvirlson "1th the 
standard of life of the lear lOId, began to 
Improve and labour "as clctermlncd not to let 
go the adiantago gained In the struggles Inmie 
dlately following the end of the Mar This 
period "as one In whleli a consldcmblc number 
of Acts In connection "1th labour "cre placed 
-V on the Statute Book In addition lo these, the 
Oovernment of India had asked I’roilmlal 


iW'Ufiiru id 1" iriinI-T ill for hildi 

liliv Willi r ijd I" p ntiJl |i r I l>lif id 'll irit"'i 
Ilf rci'p Irl ’ Il I I In I „r lilt I) Ilf 1(11 tl'in 
I'l I* liii *1 (11 fr"! I M 1 "I I iiiifids ill 
ti I- f Ilf I I Ill'll >1' I I I litl'iii cm till 
liri I'f Ilf I rn I Viii (r " i-t l'-(omInk 
111* c nil I I llw In In Irl cl I i ipl •} rr Ih iMtnl rrn 

I ■ I'l " n III ' mil in In (In all fli'j innld 

In linjirni Iili-inr ' in'Iifl'fi In III 111 Tlf 
r Ift'irr III I h' Ilft'fnti d! 1 Iinf d> dti 
fn I -> ij'flfr tiiifrr hi In 'dint nil rrdiftlnn 
In "I It i-ii lin('ritlir tiiinir fKit 
>1 i ‘I II <Ii I j| 1 I ' il II p afnl dnln i|lll' klj 

I I r Ii tn I nf ( -uln 11 in 1 hr mill ua) 

In #I » lid iii'Iini f r' In ir "'H ' ' "a in tic 
tl n'lll < IjI'li > fnalk Ilf "nrkrr I" (In 

II I r i- 1 ,|iirii * fh rilil) I In III r I nf ( 111 pin) 
t let < t i fniril'l Ih *-m|iIi}rrtn dliprii 
nl'h ft 1 mil - nf 11 I ^rr^ an I thiH In fi'lilC' 

I 11 VI i <1 'Il 

111 f ) I fh I ri I h Inr In ' ' IMi tlc' }rir 

I I s ItiTi'' ' 'll It. nil'll nf nolionalita 
tion ‘ f I I r I I’l l'•n‘ itf 'h "I "f I'n'klnr f In 
I''' r J irtl r'lrh Ih' ’ In Inmhi} rlti 
( ri I-" '1 I" n iV wnrt r i fn i iln ! rn'ifi m irlilnrs 
In f f'lrn fnf ii rni i( n itnr} Ir n i In "ii.*^ 

■ ' a'lim'r.l |irti > rnrdfntih (n'fntl fulll 

II ’ >’ 1 ft. frill, Irdri.liiiid i irlnri rlli' I. an 
I '• I urn In It ilr i rUI Tlr lidrishf tinli Of 
Ilf iifiiir I-.' li'ifdl r"!n tlnni la the 
iiunit. r- rinj'i i.| rii iM.laniii' nf fliN 
f. Ii'inin 11 ij ulthtlf eidrj o' Ih' • oniiiiil 
nil’ lain ft p Ir-id'' I almi in ncini at la India 

VV If n tlf •..< ill'd lAh'ii.r ('foitp of tin 
In Um if) m i| I n'l^t' I illnl In ohtila ai ri ji- 
lii." nf riflr ll'-ii 1.) th- (nitrni, tlo) 
fn'ii r.l In Jjrinir} 1 P _7 ft Werkrrs and Peaiajits 
Party "H' nf "In r ohl ih " f ' tn promote 
tlf nr, ltd itl'.ii nf trirfr uidoin and to "fist 
thnii frniii tlflr ill ii midrol ‘ < ommunUt 
( till itl. I W'fr ' III nut to In 111 ill till third 
/nil rmtiiiml tn fiirtlf r " ir ai ilint Iniis riill'm 
III' ih trill linn nf i iiUil and tin irird of 
f'lnliitli.n I In VVnrk'n and I’l I'lats I’arfi 
"tart'll a pii" r iilPd tin ’ Krilitl ‘ (Keiuhi- 
tlnii) la Mij I'lJTlildih liniiilT luid to rt I'C 
j itMi' itloii at tin irnl of tin Ji ir oulni, to 
Iliinii li| dllhiiilthi lift III' mix rs of the 
r.irl} tiK/k an aitlii [iitt In tin strlki of tin 
oixritlii-i III tin intton mills In the sisscKUi 
group ea-l} In lli.'s but tin Irattf mpts fo hrlng 
alioiit n giinril strike In the lotton mills In 
Bomhij fallid oiling to flie ofifioiltlon of fin 
llorntuj Tixtlh IjilKiiir I nlnn "hhli Iiad 
Inin fornnd hi Mr X ,M .Instil In Jaiiinri, 
11120 \\heii anntlnr gnat gmiiii of nillN la 
llomluj umler tin rigtiin of 5 Iessr< Ciirrlni- 
lilioi 1 hrahlm and sons sought to latrodiire 
f ihrmiil mi thuds of "ork, the CotnmuuLstR si" 
Ihilr oiiiKirtunIt} All the oiiomthes of flu 
I iirrlnilihoj groiifi "ere hroiight out on the 
Ifilh April IPJk, and the Communists, "Itti 
the help of flic fiirhiilent elements In the indiis- 
tn hroiighf alioiit i complete stoppige of "ork 
hj picketing, intimidation and stone throning 
tn all otlier mills in Bombaj (except t "0 milks 
at Colahn) 111 the 2Gfh April 0"lng to internal 
dissensions In nuotlier Onion of cotton mill 
"orkers callcsl the (Jlrnl Kamgar Jlahanianclal, 
thci Bei,ured the supiKirt of 3lr A A Aluc, Its 
President, and forincil a nc" Union called the 
J^onihrt\ GimiKamfrflr Union on the o\ocuti\e 
of Mhich so\cml prominent Communists ^\ero 
nppolnlcd The Communists reihcd the piibll- 
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otion of fhoir paper flic “ Kranti ” and thea ( 
MTro successful, b\ holding almost dall\ meet- ! 
Inps at which revolutionarv speeches were 
delivered and bv the publication of hand-bills, I 
In capturing the Imagination of the uorhers ] 
and keeping the strike goinsi for a period of 
nearlv sis months Thev also took an acthe 1 
part m the prolonged strikes of the same a ear , 
in the Tata Iron and Steei 'Works at Jamshed- ' 
pur and In the avortehops of the Bencal-Xagpur 
hailwar at Kharagpur Thea actlvelv asso- 
ciated themselaes riith the strike on the Sonth 
Indian Kallwai and thev secured an enfrj 
into several Unions connected with Municipa- 
lities, Port Trusts and other Public Utihta 
Services After the calling off of the General 
Strike In the Bombay Mills on the 6th October, 
1928, thej endeavoured to paralyse the cotton 
mil] Industry In Bombav bv calling seyeral 
lightning strikes In indlvadnal mlUs on the 
flimsiest of pretexts, eyen though the terms of 
the settlement of that "Strike required that all 
disputes between the employers and employed 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement 
should be referred to the Bombav Strike Enqulrv 
Gommittce which had been appointed bv the 
Government of Bombav to express opmions 
on the matters In contention 
Bombay has seen few riots and disturbances 
of the type which broke out in the Citv on the 
3rd Februan 1929 and which resulted in the 
■death of 149 persons and the destmctlon of 
property The Riots Enquiry Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of Bombay found 
that the origin of the riots was the series of 
inflammatory speeches deliyered bv certain 
leaders of the Glmi Eamgvr Umon durmg the 
General MlUStrike of 1928 and again durmg the 
Bombay Oil Strike which lasted from the 7tli 
December 1928 til] after the date of the riots 
In 1929 the Gimi Kamgar Union 
succeeded in calling another General Strike 
m the Bombay Mill s on questions connected 
with dismissals which thev interpreted as 
a direct attack by the Miliowners to under- 
mine the Union The strike, aithongli not so 
complete in character as the strike of l^AS, 
nevertheless lasted from 20th April to ISth 
September, 1929, and was called off onlv when 
the Court of Enquiry appointed bj the Govern- 
ment of Bombav under the Trade Disputes 
Act had reported in unequivocal terms that the 
whole blame for this strike lay with the Bombay 
Glml Kamgar Union But' the Communist 
group was able to capture the Indian Trade 
Union Congress at the 11th Session held 
in Kagpnr and to force the moderate 
elements, consisting of 310=515 Dlwan 
Chaman Ball, X M Joshi, D Shiya Kao, 
'' V GW, It K Bakhale, etc , to secede from 
the Congress on that bodv passing resolutions 
boycotting the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India and the 'international Labour Con- 
ference, by appointmg the Workmen’s Welfare 
Teague, a Communist organisation in England, 
IS their Agents for Great Britain, and the 
declaration of Independence and the establish- 
ment of a Socialist Republican Government of 
the Working Classes in India 
It is of Importance to lay stress on the pro- 
blems connected with the Commnmtt menace in 
India The object of the Communists is not 
fo much the welfare of lalxinr as the spread of 
revolution Their ultimate aim is the destruc- 


tion of capital and the replacement of the 
established Goyemment by a dictatorship of 
the proletariat The manner in which they 
can achieve this is bv penetratmg trade unions, 
by calling strikes m industries, by unduly 
prolonging them by putting np strings of pre- 
posterous and absurd demands by refusing 
conciliation or arbitration , and by sending 
masses of workers seething with discontent 
into the distracts to preach their gospels of class 
hatred and class war to the Ignorant masses 
in the yillages of India Fortunately for the 
Indnstrv raanj of the ayowed Communists are 
awaiting their trial at Meerut or are in jail 
Some of them haye now been released from Jail 
and are making frantic efforts to regain their 
hold on labour unions But luckily the good 
sense of the workers has now begun to prevail 
and they are allowing little or one quarter to 
them 

Royal Commission on Indian Labour 

The British Government, in consultation with 
the Government of India, appomted on 24th 
May, 1929, a Eoval Commission ' to enquire 
mto and report on existing conditions of labour 
in Industrial undertakings and plantations m 
British India, on health, efflclencv and standard 
of living of workers and on relations between 
employers and employed , and to make recom- 
mendations ” The Roval, Commission consisted 
of the Bight Honourable 3Ir J H 'Whitley 
as Chairman with the Et Hon 31r Snnivasa 
Sastn, P C , Sir Alexander Murrav , Kt , C B E , 
Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoolah, Kt, KCSI, CIE, 
Sir ITictor Sassoon, Bart , Dewan Chaman Lai, 
VI L A ,Miss Bervl M Lc Power Power, Deputy 
Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England, and 
Messrs K 31 Joshi, 3I L i , A G Clow, c i E., 
I C s , G D BWa, M L A , Kabcer-ud-din Ahmed, 
'IJ, A , and John Ckff, Assistant General Secre- 
tary. Transport and Bailwav Workers Umon, 
England, as members, and with Messrs S Lall, 
ICS, and A Dlbdin from the India Office, 
London, as Jomt Sccr’tarles 3Ir J H Green, 
'I B E , as Assistant Secretary Lt -Col A T 
H KusscU, C B E , IMS, vvas subsequently 
appointed as a Jledical Assessor and 3Ir S B 
Deshpande, B Utt (Oxon), Semor Investigator 
of the Labour Office, Government of Bombav, 
was appointed as a Statistician to the Com- 
mission The Commission amved in India 
on the nth October 1929 and after visiting 
several places in India and examining several 
representatives of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Bailwavs and Associations 
of Emplovers and Employed left for England 
on the 22nd 3Iarch 1930 The Comml-=Ion 
returned on the 11th of October lojO and aft^r 
touring Cevlon and Burma went to Delhi in 
Xovember 

The Eeport of the Commi^iion was pubil-hnl 
in June 1931 and is a document of first rate im 
tnnee wluch will be the text book of social 
legislat ion and labour welfare for many v ears to 
come Moreover, the value of its recommenda 
portions is enhanced bv the fact that thev arr 
practlcallv unanimous and represent the con=l- 
dcred opinion of cmplovaus workers, legislators 
and officials, all of whom were represented on 
the Commission Lverv aspect of the labour 
problem in India has been considered and dl^ 
cussed and the recommendations number manv 
hundreds and cover a v erv wide field 
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We give below some of the principal recom- 
mendations of the commission classffled accor- 
ding to the subjects u-ith which they deal, as 
we think that will be a more acceptable form in 


t^hich to present them, than if they ucrc so 
parately dealt ulth under the various headings 
into which this chaijtcr is dl\ldcd 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Migration and the Factory worker 

In present circumstances, the aim should be 
to maintain the factory worker’s link with the 
village and, as far as possible, to regularise it 

The Employment of the Factory worker 

(а) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour 

(б) Wherever the scale of the factory permits 
it, a labour officer should be appointed directly 
under the General Manager His main functions 
should he in regard to engagements, dismissals 
and discharge 

(c) Where it is not possible to employ n 
whole-time labour officer, the manager or 
some responslhle officer should retain complete 
control of engagements and dismissals 

((f) Employers’ associations in co-operation 
with trade imions should adopt a common 
poUfcy to stamp out bribery 

Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one edueated woman should 
be appointed in charge of their welfare and 
supervision throughout the factory 

Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go with 
a promise that on their return at the irroper 
time they will be able to resume their old work 

Wherever possible, an allowance should be 
given to the worker who goes on leave after 
approved service 

Where any comprehensive scheme for 
redudng staff is cont^platcd in an industry, 
the introduction of a joint stihemc of unemploy- 
ment insurance, « g , the one outlined by the 
Fawcett Committee of 1928-29, should be 
considered 

Government should examine the possibi- 
lities of making preparations to deal with 
unemployment when it arises, and of taking 
action where It is now required, on the lines of 
the system devised to deal vrith famine in 
rural areas 

Hours in Factories 

The weekly limit of hours for perennial fac- 
tories should be reduced to 54 and the daily 
limit to 10 

Factories working on continuous processes 
or supplying daily necessities may be allowed 
a 66 hour week, subject to an average week 
of 64 hours for the operative and to conformity 
with the provisions in respect of holidays 

The statutory intervals should ordinarily 
amount to not less than an hour in the aggregate 
Employers should be at liberty to (flstribute 
this hour in su(ih periods as they think best 
after consultation with the operatives and 
subject to the sanction of the Cffilef Inspector 
of Factories 

The maximum daily hours for children should 
be limited to 6 

Employers should, arrange to give children at 
least one rest Interval 


The minimum rate for overtime should be 
IJ times the normal rate where work extccds 
64 hours a week, and li times the normal rate 
for uork In excess of 00 hours a week 
A week of CO hours should be n limit to bo 
exceeded onl> in most exceptional circumstances 

Working conditions in Factones 

The powers conferred on inspectors by sec 10 
of the Factories Act for the reduction of dust 
should be more cxtcnsivelv used 

Itules under sec 37 of the Factories Art 
requiring factories to be cleaned annuallj 
should be made, v\herc thc> do not exist, 
and strlctlj enforced in all eases 

Every factory should be compelled to maintain 
separate and sufficient latrine accommodation 
for males and females and adequate staff to 
keep them clean 

Emplojers should study methods of reducing 
temperature 

Where n Chief Inspector is of opinion that 
(o) the cooling power in a factory is so deficient 
as to cause serious discomfort or danger to 
the health of the operatives, and (6) it can bo 
appreciably increased by methods which do 
not involve unreasonable expense, he should 
be empowered to serve on the owner an order 
requiring the adoption of specified measures 
within a given time An appeal to lie to a 
tribunal of three appointed by the local Govern- 
ment 

Advance might be made along the lines of 
the Safety First movement in all branches of 
industry 

A certificate of stabihty should be required 
before work is begun in larger factories, with 
power to local Governments to demand such 
certificates from smaller factories 
A similar procedure should be followed where 
Important structural alterations are made 
Inspectors should be empowered to secure 
structural tests and to obtain plans and informa- 
tion for the measurement of the safety of buil- 
dings 

local Governments should be empowered 
under the Factories Act to issue welfare orders 
to classes or groups of factories , disputes as to 
reasonableness to be laid before a referee 

First-aid boxes should be provided In all 
factories using power and in departments of 
factories employing over 260 persons 

The provision of water and places for washing 
sliould bo obligatory for workers in dirty 
processes 

Creches should be provided for children up 
to the age of 6 years where considerable numbers 
of women are employed This requirement 
should he statutory for places employing 250 
women or more The Factories Act should 
embody this with discretionary power to Govern- 
ments In regard to factories vrith fewer women 
The organisation of factory creches should 
be the duty of the woman inspector. 
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The provision of shelter for rest and refresh- 
ment is in many cases necessarv, and the possi- 
bilities of vorhers’ canteens should be examined 
Tdth a view to their wider adoption 
Greater rigour should be shown in the enforce- 
ment of the Factoncs Act In Bihar and -Orissa 
An officer with medical quahfleations should 
be appointed as an Inspector of Factones in 
every province, part or full time according to 
the requirements of the province ^rtlfyung 
Surgeons should be empowered as Insjiectors 
Women Factorv Inspectors are desirable 
in every province 

Seasonal Factories 

The law should establish standards for seasonal 
factories not necessariiy Identical with those 
for perennial factories, but enforced with equal 
vigour 

The present limits of maximum hours, 11 per 
dav and 60 per week, may remain for seasonal 
factories but the exigencies of seasonal IndustrleB 
do not justlfv any extension of those hours 
for the Indivlduar 

The ' seasonal ’ list should Include in all 
provinces cotton-ghming factories, lac factories, 
indigo factories, coffee factories, rubber factories. 
Jute presses and, in North India, tea factories 
Other groups may be included with reference 
to particular provmces 

AVhere overworking of women is prevalent, 
local Governments should have power to prohibit 
In anv iiartlcular group or class of factory the 
employment of women outside such hours, 
not less than 11 In the aggregate, as they may 
specify 

Before plans submitted under Sec 9 (1) of 
the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
are approved, the prescribed authority should 
be satisfied that adequate ventilation wHl be 
secured 

Owners of existing tea factories should be re- 
quired to install efficient dust-extracUng machi- 
nery within a specified period and new factories 
should not be allowed to be bnUt without It 
In new rice mills steps should be taken to 
compel the Installation of necessary protective 
machinery against the dissemination of dust, 
and freer use should be made of the power of 
inspectors to demand its Installation In existing 
mlUs 

Where women are emploved In anv process 
creating an impure atmosphere, the owner should 
be required to set up some temporary shelter In 
the componnd for their Infants 

Local Governments should have power 
for any or all classes of factories, tu prescribe 
standiuds of height for children, employment 
of those under standard being made Illegal 
The inspection of cotton-ginnmg factories 
and other seasonal factories should be largely 
carried out by part-time inspectors Officers 
of the grade of Industrial Survevors should not 
be employed for this purpose Selected revenue 
officers of suitable grade should bo given a short 
course of Instruction under the Chief Inspector 
with a vlow to their employment in districts 
where such factories are found This system 
should not apply to tea factories in Bengal and 
Assam Kegular forms should be prepared 
by the Factory Inspection Department for 
issue to part-time inspectors and a copv of the 
report of each Inspection should be submitted 
to the Chief Inspectors of Factories 


Unregulated Factories 

A — Small Factories using power — In the 
case of factories using power and employing 
less than 20 but not less than 10 persons, 
only the following sections of the Factories 
Act should apply automatically — 

Section 6, Chapter in (excluding sections 
12 and IS), sec 87 and the appropriate parts 
of Chapter VIH wrlth sec 60 Ikical Govern- 
ments should retain the power of applymg the 
whole Act by notification, and should be given 
power to apply selected sections to any such 
factory 

Local Governments should be given power to 
apply the sections specified above to similar 
places employing less than 10 persons where 
conditions are dangerous 

The “number employed” for this purpose 
should be the aggregate number employed for 
any part of the 24 hours 

B — ^Factories not using power — A separate 
Act, brief and simple, should be passed to 
apply to factories, wdthont power machinery, 
employing 50 or more persons during any part 
of the year 

The startmg age for children under this Act 
should be 10 years In the first instance, and 
protection In the matter of hours should he 
confined to children between 10 and 14 years 
Hours of children should fall within limits 
to be specified by local Governments, but In no 
case should the working hours exceed seven 
nor should they faU outside a period of nine 
hours, with a rest interval of at least one hour 
The overriding maxima should be embodied 
in the Act 

Ko child who has been employed full time in a 
factory should be allowed to work overtime 
or to teke work home after factory hours 
The expedlencv of penalising the giving 
of advances to secure the labour of children 
and the execution of bonds pledging such labour 
should be examined bv Government In anv 
case a bond pledging the labour of a person 
under 15 years executed for or on account 
of any consideration should be void 

Every factorv of this class should be entireh 
closed on one day of the week to be specified 
beforehand bv the local Government bubject 
to particular exemptions the closing dav should 
be the same for all factories in the same district 
Xocal Government should have power to 
extend any of the provisions of this Act to 
factories employing less than 60 persons this 
should be done forthwith In the case of offensive 
trades, the power should also be exercised in 
the case of Industries, classes of establishments 
and individual cstaDlishmcnts cmploiing an 
appreciable number of voung children or where 
larger places have been broken up to escape 
repilation 

The policy of gradualne=s which underlies 
the proposals made for legislation should aI«o 
influence its enforcement 

Mint! 

In the Jfanpanese Hines In the O ntral Pro- 
vinces, steps should be taken to appn-c tto 
workers of the repeal of the \V orkantn s Ereacli 
of Contract Act 
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At Khewra — • 

(rt) Tlie emplo^^nent of tlckct-oMca\o rucii 
should bo re e\ftmlucd 

(b) Workers mid hours should ho clfccthih 
checked, and numbers controlled 

(c) Committee should be elected lo represent 
the workers 

((f) The sanitar^ condition of the uorklnRs 
and the settlement should be brought up to a 
reasonable standard 

(e) latrine accommodation should lie pro^ hi- 
ed near the entrance of the mine and lnipro\ed 
latrines underground 

if) Sanltarv staff should bo pro^^dcd and 
placed under the Medical Officer 

( 9 ) Engagement of fresh uoinen uorkirs 
should be discontinued 

At Namtu and Bawdwin — 

(a) A labour officer should be appointed 
and should direct his attention to the fonuation 
of works committees 

(ft) Goiemnient should frame regulations 
for the prevention of lend poisoning 

(c) The omission of certain sections of the 
Factories and Mines Acts as applied to the Shan 
States should be reconsidered 

In the oil fields statutory regulation 
of rest dnj-s, hours, health and safetj should 
be undertaken Government should consider 
whether this can be achieved by the application 
of appropriate sections of the Mines Act or bj 
separate legislation 

The coal industry should aim at ellnihiat- 
Ing recruiting costs 

On land away from the collieries new tenan- 
cies with colliery sen ice ns a condition should 
be made illegal and existing tenancies examined 
by Government to see vhetlier thej can be 
equitably converted to rent holdings 

The raising contractor in coal mines should 
be gradually superseded by direct or sarkarl 
working 

A Labour Officer should be appointed in 
each Important mine 

Permissible loads for women should be pre- 
scribed In quarries where depth and lead exceed 
a certain standard Both load and standard 
of depth and lead should be fixed by the Mining 
Board 

Xo child under the age of 14 years should be 
permitted to uork In or about the mines 

Workers should have the same number of 
nominees on the Mining Boards as emplojers, 
and thev should be chosen after consultation 
uith the workers’ organisations uhere these 
exist 

The Chief Inspector should confer u 1th 
rcjircsentatlvos of employers and uorkors when 
the Ian Is substantiallj changed 

Compnlsorj primary education should be 
introdiutd in the coalfields 


Railways 

Iteglslers should bo kept of all workers ap 
pointed to the engineering department, appoint- 
ments and (Usmlssals lielng reported for entry 
Till' registers should bn examined regularly by 
administrative and personnel officers 

A similar procedure should bo adopted for 
the transportation and commercial departments 

The sj stem of selection boards or committees 
should be used for selecting firemen, shunters 
and drivers for appointment and promotion, 
and should bo put In to force on all railways for 
both rceniitmcnt and promotion of categories 
classed ns literate and those In which employees 
start as apprentices 

Sons and near relations of railway servants 
have a special claim lo enter the service and 
wherever possible facilities for suitable education 
and training should bo alfordcd them 

In mcohanlcal workshops the sjstem of 
recruitment through labour bureaux Is capable 
of dcvilopment and together with the system 
of selection boards or committees would go far 
to remove grounds of complaint of favouritism 
and briberv In regard to recruitment and 
promotion 

All new entrants should be handed a printed 
statement of their duties and rights in the 
service, with a specific warning as to bribery 

AYorkors required, after confirmation, to 
undergo a further medical examination should 
have the right to bo examined, if they deslio, 
bj an Independent specialist 

Should a worker bo adjudged medically unfit 
for a particular post, every effort should be 
made to find him other work 

In regard to racial \liscriniination, definite 
steps should now be taken which will lend in a 
specified term of j ears to the progresslv e elimina- 
tion of any form of discrimination as regards 
both appolntmontr and promotions to all grades 
and classes 

The whole subject of the leave rules should 
continue to be examined in consultation with 
representatives of the workers 

The Administration should endeavour to 
maintain leave reserves adequate to meet 
requirements spread ov er the y ear 

The olaims of low-paid workers to improved 
wage standards should continue to recelv e careful 
consideration from the Eallwav Board and the 
Administrations 

After 12 months’ conthiuous service, all 
employees shoulci be monthly rated and as soon 
ns possible made eligible for all service privileges 
whloh that carries 

On completion of one y'ear’s continuous 
scrv lee, all employ ees should bo eligible to join 
a provident fund, membership being optional 
for those drawing imder Bs 20 , compulsorv' 
for those drawing Bs 20 or over per mensem 

The w’eekly rest of not less than 24 hours 
prov idod under the Aet of 1930 should be granted 
subject to usual emergency exceptions to all 
lontiiiuous workers as soon as necessary ar- 
rangements can be made 
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A hospital of an\ size should luuc a woman 
doctor on its staff who should be In charge of all 
activities dealing with tlic liealtli and welfare 
of women and children -- 

In the larger jute and cotton industrial areas, 
mills and factories should organise in groups, 
each establishment having its own welfare centre 
and health visitor under the snpersdsion of a 
woman doctor employed by the group 
In the larger industrial areas Government, 
local authorities and industrial management 
should CO operate in the development of child 
welfare centres and women's cimics Go\cm- 
ment should give percentage grants for appros ed 
schemes 

Trained midwives should be obtained for 
work in welfare and maternity centres 

Matemitv benefit legislation should be enacted 
throughout India on the lines of the schemes 
operating in Bombay and the Central Pros inccs 

(а) Legislation should be confined to uomcn 
employed full time in pcrctmial factories 
covered by the Factories Act 

(б) The scheme should be non-contributors 
in the first instance the entire cost of benefit 
should be borne by the employer 

(c) Government should have the power to 
exempt individual firms, whose evistlng schemes 
are at least as liberal as those contained in 
the Act 

(rf) In the event of any general scheme 
of social insurance being adopted, maternity 
iMinefits should be incorporated and the cost 1 
shared by the state, the employer and the 
worker 

(f) The rate of benefit given bv the Central 
Pro'dnccs Act is suitable for general application 

(J) The maximum benefit period should be 
four weeks before and four weeks after 
childbirth 

M The qualifying period should In no case 
be less than nine months and might be fixed at 
12 months 

(h) Tlio more closely benefit can be linked 
with treatment the bettor probably the best 
method is to give benefit in an> case and to 
add a confinement bonus only if a trained 
midwife or hospital treatment Is utilised Failure 
to use existing facilities should not dlsquallf j 
the applicant, but bonus and benefit together 
should not exceed the amount laid down in the 
Act 

All methods should be explored that maj lead 
to the alleviation of existing hardship arising 
from the need of provision for sickness 

(rt) Material should first be collected for 
the framing of an estimate of the Incidence 
of sickness among workers, special statistical 
enquiries being Instituted In selected centres 
as soon as possible ' 

Pursuing the line of building on existing 
foundations the Commission commend for 
examination the outline of a tentative scheme 
based on separate medical provision, possibly 
bv Government and financial benefits in the 
form of paid sick leave given through employers 
on the basis of contributions by themselves 
and by the workers 


Housing of the Industrial Worker 

More attention should I)c given to housing, 
water supply, dmlnngo and 1 itrlncs in metalli- 
ferous mining areas 

Quarters for “ single ” workers on the oilfields 
should in future be constructed in the form of 
rooms for not more than four to six individuals 

The scheme of the Tata Iron and Steel Co , 
and of the Tinplate Company at Jamshedpur 
whcrcbv loans arc advanced to workers to 
enable them to build their owm houses under 
supervision should be more widclj adopted 

Bailway housing increased provision of 
houses should be arranged for as rapidly as 
possible lind more regard should be paid to 
Indian preferences In design 
The psychological effects of segregation should 
be taken into consideration in planning future 
developments of the kind at Jamshedpur and 
Khargpnr 

Government should give continued eonsldcra- 
tion to the problems created in special areas 
such as Jamshedpur with a view to devising a 
system whereby the principles of local self- 
government mav' be applied 

(a) Provincial Governments should make a 
survey of urban and industrial areas to ascertain 
their needs in regard to housing 

Bccommcndations for Government action — 

(n) Minimum standanls in regard to floor 
and cubic space ventilation and lighting should 
bo laid dowTi and should lie incorporated by 
all local autlioritlos in their bj claws 
I (b) Water supplies, drainage sj stems and 
latrines for working class dwellings should also 
bo governed by regulations drawn up by the 
Ministry 

(e) Government should insist on the adoption 
wuthin a specified period and with modifications 
necessitated by local conditions of model bye- 
laws prepared and issued by them 

(tf) TyTic-plans of working class houses with 
costs should be prepared by Public Health 
Departments Such plans sliould provide for a 
small room for cooking and storing utensils, and 
a front verandah is also desirable 

(«) Plans of approved types of latrines 
should be made available 

(a) The provision of working class housing 
should bo a statutory obligation on every Im- 
provement Trust 

Condemnation of all Insanitary chawls In the 
mill areas of Bombay should be considered 
An Improvement Trust should be established 
for Howrah 

All Improvement Trusts should be placed 
in a position to recoup themselves from the 
enhancement of land values resulting from 
their activities 

Every effort should be made to evolve cheaper 
types of houses Government might consider 
the possibility of offering pnxes for plans and 
specifications of working class houses costing 
not more than a fixed amount 

Co-operative building societies and similar 
activities should bo cucouraged 
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Sli'iiif'' for (ho rroillon l>\ rrorhor' of (liolr 
o'm lioii'-r'; fhniilil (>•' rnoouniri d hut •» cortnln 
ilreoTf' of 'np-'r\i‘'lon U c^'nithl 

foiinrll ffioiild iinilortTko rrrllml- 
mn work witlmut 'wiltlnp for KhlltloTnl Icpl" 
htlon 

(n) Qu'ilinod hoTltlioflli'or'Iinnld bo npmlnf 
otl ond inunhipil hoiKh orpinl'^otloni i-lmtild 
l >0 ImproMd ntid Ftronctlionod 
(!') B\o hw: dnilni; wlili hoMtli, hemline 
nnd fTnltntlon ‘lionld l>o n^I'cd ami 
broiipht tip tOKliito 

(f) lloiltli othci r^ should cce tlntnll litf littc 
aro Importlollt and tlcoroiislt appitod 

((/) Applloatlona for p'rinl'‘-lon lo orod 
new loinillnct or (o ni(« r cxl'tlnp onii fhonld 
1 k> clo'rit trnillid'^oil In onlrr (o cnanro (ln( 
llio (mnt of p’rmlc'-Ion nlll not rofiiU In, 
Inro'T'od rono Ftlon 

(<•) I'hnF chonlil l>o propind for (ho rt;(on- 
‘■ion and Iinproti inoni of arraa pot nparl for 
hnn>-lnc Fch' 1110 " 

Worbncn’i Compemation — TJio A\orkmrnF 
Conii>rn'allon \rt ‘-honid now l>c o\(<ndod 
lo rotor a-- rompli (oh aa piiaalUo (ho tvorkora 
In orfTinbod Iniln--(r\, ttliolhcr (hoir ooi tuiadnna 
ari. luatardona or not and (liorr '-hoiild lio a 
tradnal o\(on‘-Ion (o workora In lo-s orpanboil 
( iiiiilotanf n(, Uvlnidnp tvKIi (Iioao wlio arc 
aiihjict (o moat riak 

dho follnwinc rh«'i a of tvorknion fhoiild 
now 1)0 liulndod — 

{a) 'Worknnen rmplotol In factorlca nalnp 
power and cniplojlnc not lO'S (Itan 10 poraona.i 
and In fir(orI<a not U'lnc power einplojlnp 
not Ic=a titan CO por'on« 

(M ^\orknu^ In all mlnoa oxeept open ouar 
rlos In which leaa (Itan CO poraons are cmplojod 
and no caploaltcsaro n'od 
(f) All work-men cinplotcd In decks 
(d> All workmen cmplowd In work on 

ollllelda 

M Seamen on Indian reglatcnHl phipsof not 
leafe than GO (ons and on all Inland teapfis 
propelled b\ steam or motor cnplnes and per- 
sons cmplotcd on (ho more Important 

pnhllt ferries not so propelled 
(f) dNorknien emi)ioted on fJowernment 
plantations and on tea, colfee or riihljer planta 
tlons emplojlng not leas titan 50 persons 
(c) 'Workmen cmplojed In the operation of 
medtanhallj propelled veldelos width arc 
maintained for the transport of piascngersor 
for eoinmenlnl purposes 

(A) Workmen engaped in (lio construction, 
malntcnunco or demolition of canals, sewers, 
pnhllt roads, lunntls, aerial rope-avaas and 
pll)L lines, and of dams, cmbankmcntB or 
txcaaatlous 20 or more feet In height, and 
of all Ticrmnncnt bridges 
(t) W-orkmen engaged In building work as 
In the evlstlng clause, but the reference In this] 
clause to Industrial and commercial purposes 
should bo ondtted 

(j) Workmen omplojed In connection 
with the generation and distribution of electrical 
energy 

Tho question of the Incinalon of persons 
emploaed bj tho larger agricultural emplovers 
and of tliose employed In rcscrao forests 
descraes e'^amlnatlon 

(n) Steps should bo taken to insure tliat 
(he agreement to pa> compensatlop in 


nceoniance with the Indian Act Is ohllgatorv 
on nil shipowners engaging Indian seamen and 
that dependents arc rapablo of enforcing this 
agrt ement 

(f)) The possibilities of glaing Indian seamen 
the right to compensation whilst scralng 
on ships registered outside India sliould l»o 
further cvplnrul hj (ho Government of India 
and the IforneOmro Special attention should 
I)C glaen (o (he possiblllta of extending the 
Art to Indian seamen wlillst serving on 
all siilns witidn India’s territorial waters 
and on lirlllsh ships engaged In the coastal trade 
of India 

Tlio llmitallon of the benefits of the Act 
lo workmen In receipt of not more tlinn Bs 300 
[a month shnniil Iw gcnorallj applied and (ho 
evecpllon relating to the armed forces of the 
Crown should 1)0 mwlKled, If (his Is ncccsgara, 
In onler to Inelnde persons who are gcnninclj 
Industrial workers 

W Mowed sisters and widowed daugliters 
sliould l)c added to the list of dependents 

1 or adults In receipt of not more than Bs 30 
a month, paaTiients for tcmiiorarj' disablement 
slioiilil bo liaseil on two tlilniB of wages and for 
minors on the full wage rate The scale should 
l)C subject to a minimum of Bs 5 for each half 
iiiontliI\ pajTuent. but the rate of rompensatlon 
sliould notcvceed the rate of wages No pemon, 
refilling more than Bs 30 a month should 
rtrolio less rompensatlon than ho would haio ' 
got U Ills wages had liccn Bs 80 
1 ho tninimnm rompensatlon for death Jn tho 
case of adults should be Bs COO and for complete 
permanent disablement Bs 8-10 Tho minimum 
for partial dlsablementsliould be correspondlnglj 
ral'cil 

The mavlmum lgilf-montIil> payment should 
be raised from Bs 15 to Bs 80 and the present 
maxima for death and permanent disablement 
should bo abolished 

Tlio waiting period should bo reduced from 
ten dai-s to scien 

Tho cvccpflons In tho second proilso to 
section 3 (1) should not apply whore deatli or a 
(lerinancnt loss of 50 percent or more of earning 
capneltj result from the accident 

The following additions should be made to 
Schedule III (1,1st of occupational diseases) — 
( 1 ) Poisoning bj benzene and Its homolognes 

orsoqneltr, and 

(*») Cliromo ulceration or Its seqnclcc 
The administration of tlic Act sliould be 
entrusted , ns far as possible, to speclallj qualified 
commissioners (not neccssarllj a wliole-tlnie 
officer), and there should bo at least one such 
officer in eicrj major province The appoint- 
ment sliould not be linked with one In wliloh 
transfers are frequent and It should be possible 
to appoint more than one corkmlssloner for 
the same area 

Pampiilets summarising the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act should be made 
available to worlmen and. If tbe Act Is substan- 
tial!} amended, steps should be taken to diffuse 
Information oftlie amended law 
(a) Notice to the Commissioner should be 
compidsorv In the case of all fatal accidents 
occurring to employees while they are on the 
employers’premiscs pr while they are on duty 
elsewliprg 
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(6) Ihe Commissioner sliould lm\ c the pow cr 
to call upon the emplojer to show oniisc 
•why he should not deposit compensation 
and to inform the dependants that it is open to 
them to make n claim 

Trade Unions 

Every employers’ organisation should set up 
a special cominltteo for the purpose of ghlng 
continuous consideration to tlic lmpro\emcnt 
of the •well-being and efflclencv of tlm workers 
in establishments controlled bj its members 

" Eecognltlon” should mean tliat a union 
has the rlglit to negotiate •altli the enipIo\er 
in respect of matters aftectlng either the common 
or individual interest of its members 

The fact that a \mlon consists onl 3 of a 
minority of employees or the existence of rl\al 
unions are not sufllclent grounds for refusing 
recognition 

Government should take tlie lead, in the case 
of their industrial emplojces, in a making 
recognition of unions easj and in encouraging 
them to secure registration 

Union leaders should endeavour to give as 
manv members as possible some sliare in the 
•work of the -union 

(а) Trade union organisers should endeavour 
to find suitable men 'wltliln the union to act 
as officials and should train tlicm for the 
position 

(б) The training should commence before 
the selected man leaves ids emplojonent and he 
should be assisted to improve his general 
education 

The Trade Unions Act should be re examined 
in not mors than three years’ time , all limitations 
Imposed on the activities of registered unions 
and their officers and members sliould be re- 
considered BO as to ensure tlint tlie conditions 
attached to registration are not such as to 
prevent anj' well conducted bo/ia fide union 
from appljdng for registration 

All imlons should be able to secure free of 
charge the conduct of their audit bj officials 
of Government The reports of the official 
auditor on trade union audits and investigations 
should be made available for tlie public ns well 
as for the union 

Section 22 of the Trade Unions Act should be 
amended so as to provide tliat ordlnarilj' not 
less than two thirds of the officers of a regis- 
tered trade union shall be actually engaged 
or employed in an industr j' with w lilcli the union 
is concerned 

A registered trade union should not bo pre- 
cluded from the initiating and conducting 
co-operative credit or supply societies 

Industrial Disputes 

The Emplovers and 'Workmen (Disputes) 
Act of 1860 should be repealed 

AYorks committees — 

(a) Where there is a trade imlon, the employer 
EhoiUd seek its collaboration and co-operation 
in tlie establishment and working of works 
committees which should not be regarded or 
used as rivals to its influence 

(b) The workers’ representatives should 
hav e facilities for separate as wcU as for joint 
meetings, and such meetings sliould ordinarllj 
count as working time 


(c) The range of subjects should be aswld 
ns jiosslblc 

(d) The management must be in sj-mimtli; 
wltli the idea and determined to make th 
committee a success The services of a labou 
officer, where one exists, should be utilised ii 
the working of the committee but he sliouk 
not act ns a spokesman of cmplojers 

In manj' centres the organisation of join 
machinery would go far to develop a sense o 
responsibilltj in trade unions The organisatioi 
should include not onlv some joint commlttci 
or council within the individual establishment 
but also a larger bodj of representatives o; 
both sides of the industrj in the centre concerned 
Some statutory machlncrj' w ill be pcmianentlj 
required to deal with trade disputes and it will 
be necessary to consider the form which sucl: 
machinery' should take before the Trade 
Disputes Act expires in 1934 
In the remaining period for which the present 
Act will Ix! in operation. Governments should 
lose no opportunity' of utilising their power to 
appoint lioards or Courts wlien tlicy Mievo 
that this section will servo some useful purpose 
The question of providing means for the 
impartial examination of disputes in public 
utility' scrv'ices should be considered. 

Tlie ix)sslbllity of establishing permanent 
courts in place of ad hoc tribunals under tlie 
Act sliould be examined 
Section 13 of the Trade Disputes Act shotdd 
be amended so ns to prov Ide that no prosecution 
or suit shall bo maintainable on account of anv 
breach of the section or any damage caused 
thereby, except with the previous sanction of 
the Government which appointed the tribunal 
Everv provincial Government should have an 
officer or officers whose duty it would be to 
undertake the work of conciliation and to bring 
the parties privately to agreement 

Recruitment for Assam 

Tlie power conferred by Section 3 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act (Act VI of 
1901) to prohibit recruitment for Assam in parti- 
cular localities should be w itlidrawn immediately 
and no barrier should be set up to prev ent frw 
movement of labour from one part of India 
to another 

The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
should be repealed and a new measure should 
be enacted in its place 
Wiiere control is required, it should be exer- 
cised over the forwarding of recruits to the 
Assam plantations All special restrictions 
on the agencies for obtaining recruits for Assam 
should be w’lthdrawn 

The new Act should provide — 

(а) That no assisted emigrant from controUea 
areas should be forwarded to the Assam tea 
gardens except through a depot maintained bv 
the Industry or suitable groups of employers and 
approved by the local Gov emment or by such 
authority as it may appoint 

(б) That local agents should maintain 
re^sters of recruits in the prescribed form 

(c) That minors unaccompanied by a parent 
or guardian siiould not be forwarded , and 

(d) That the depot and its register should 
be open to inspection by officers appointed 
by the provincial Government for thi4 purpose 
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The Assam Labour Board should be abolished 
(a) The Go\cmmeut of India should appoint 
a Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look 
after the interest of emigrants from other 
pro^dnees o ho hn\ e not ^ et settled In Assam 
'Ihis otBccr should also be entrusted with respon- 
sibilitj for emigrants during the Joumo\ 
ih) The cost of the Protector of Immigrants 
and his staff should be defrajed bj a cess on 
emigrants 

(c) The tea industn should ghc publicity 
to the ad^antages which the plantations 
ha\c to offer to the inhabitants of other 
prot inccs 

(d) Tlie emigrants should be encouraged to 
maintain touch with his o^vn people by means 
of correspondence 

Ilepatriation 

ery future assisted emigrant to an Assam 
ten garden, whether from an area of free or 
controlled recruiting should haae the right 
after the first tliree i ears to be repatriated at 
his emploj er s expense 

The Protector should be empowered to 
repatriate a garden worker, at the expense ofj 
his cmplo\ er, within the one j-car of his 1 
arrhal In Assam If this is neccssnn on the 
ground of health, the unsultabUitj of the work 
to his capacit\ , unjust treatment by the 
oraploier or for other sutficlcnt reason, and at 
nnj time before the cvplrj of three acars If 
he is satisfied that the immi^ut is unable with 
duo diligcnoo to secure a normal nage and 
desires to be repatriated 

A Mxirker dismissed before the cxplra of 
the tliree jears should bo entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the cmploaer dlsmi'sing 
him, unless it Is establislied that the dismissal 
was due to udlful misconduct 

Wages on Plantations, 
tinge fixing machinerj in the Assam planta 
tlons — 

(а) The cstabllshniint of statutorj 11 age- 
fixing inachiiicri in the Assam plantations, if 
pmctluible, is desirable, and, tliere arc reasons 
for belieiing that If projicr methods arc 
adopted, a practicable sehenic can be dcxlscd 

(б) Before legislation is undertaken, an 
enquiry should bo instituted as to the most 
suitable form of machinerj , tlio actual rotes paid 
and the aariatlons in tlicse rates between 
district and district and between garden and 
garden The tea Industrj should be inaited 
to CO operate in tills euquin 

Health and Welfare in Plantations 
On all plantations man igers should be required 
to mahitain birth and death registers, and bi 
inspection Goaemment should ensure that 
these arc reasonabh accurate 

■Where possible, garden managers should make 
a more generous allocation to workers of land 
for grazing and for eegctahlc culth atlon 

A more actiee police should l>c adopted In 
all plantation managements in regarel to anti- 
malarial nork carried out under skilled adalee 
and sniHni-ion 

^\lu^e\er eondition' an ‘•nitable, tul>c nell-- 
shonlil l>e ronstrmteal Mhere j>o-sibIc, pij'cd 
y ater supplies should l>c jiroi ideal 


Workers houses shoifid be suitablj' spaced 
out and not built back to back They should 
be in blocks of two rooms, and -nhoreyer possible 
on lilgh ground 

■Women doctors should be emplojxd by each 
medical group organisation for confinements in 
liospital, for the training and supenislon of 
midwives and dais, and for child welfare work 
The practice of giving free food to indoor pa- 
tients should bo adopted In aU plantation hos- 
pitals 

Slatemlty benefits should he provided for 
bj legislation 

The practice of feeding non-working children 
without charge should be generally adopted 
Plantation managers should assist in organis- 
ing suitable recreation for their workers and 
bhould provide plajdng fields for general recrea- 
tional purposes 

■When young children become orphaned and 
have no relations settled on the estate, the 
district magistrate or some suitable authorltj* 
should invariably be approached to get Into 
touch with anj existing relations and, if a desire 
is expressed for the return of the child, arrange- 
ments should bo made for repatriation 
The emploj-mcnt cither dircctlj or with 
their parents, of children before tho ago of 10 
j ears should be prohibited bv law 
Boards of Health and 'Welfare should 1)0 
established under statute for conv cnient planting 
areas 

Burma and India, 

The general recommendations in other parts 
of the Keport arc intended for Burma ns well as 
India and arc designed to meet the needs of 
Burmese labour in Burma ns of Indian labour 
in India 

The rrofoctor of Inunlgnints should work 
in co-opcration widi the Government of Burma 
but should be solclj res]) 0 nslble to the Govern- 
ment of India 

Government should approach eniplovcrs with 
a vlca to securing diirct iiajanent of wages 
without kgi^Ialiu^ if this fails, the question of 
legislation for dinct pajment in certain sections 
of iudustrv' should lie taken up 

If anv other hidustrv finds it nece-=arv to 
recruit in India, it should repatriate the rcrrulted 
worker ns soon ns it ceases to pav Ifim hl= 
nonual wages 

A jwlicv of dccvsunll-atlou for dock labour 
in Rangoon Is urgenth needed 

lor a sound immigration poliev, further 
•‘tatlstlral information regarding immigrant 
laliour is urgenth required Iceuratc figures 
should be obtained Iicaring on the extent of 
tmiilovment available at dilfennt s' a^ons 
and the movements of Immigrant lal'onr in 
-■eareh of " oik 

■Whatever steps are taken to regulate Immi 
gration, sati-factorj conditions of life a^d 
work should bo maintained for the immigmnt 
populations 

Gov eminent omplojcr= and aU roncrired 
'hould acia pt a inin li greater measure of re-|'e>a- 
slbiUtv for the immigrant 

Statiitica and Adminiitratwn 

1 StaliJlics and InteihEcace — tn txariieati a 
i should lo made ol tic cau ls of d''a\ 1 1 t’ 
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publication of labour statistics uitb a ^Jow to 
devising a method which 'alll ensure more 
prompt pubkoatlon 

Le^slation should he adopted, preferablr by 
the Central Legislature, enabling the competent 
authority to collect Information from einplo'sers 
regarding the remuneration, attendance ami 
bring conditions (including housing) of industrial 
labour, from merchants regarding prices, from 
money-lenders regarding loans to workers and 
from landlords regarding rentals 

■Whenever possible, inr estigators engaged on 
family budget enquiries should rcccir e a course 
of training with the Bombay Labour Ofllcc 
or some other office which has conducted a 
successful enquiry 

The possibUltj of making enquiries and 
investigation Into labour conditions an obligatory 
part of courses in economies should be considered 
bj the universiti’ authorities In all pro\ Inccs 

The possibUlties of experimental vork nith 
a view to discovering means of inipro\ing output 
and efficiency should be considered bj large 
individual cmplojers and bj associations of 
employers 

A labour bureau on a scale not smaller t lion that 
represented by the Bombay Labour Office sliould 
be estabhshed In BcngaL 

Thorough family budget enquklcs sliould be 
undertaken in Delhi, Madras, Oaivnporc, 
Jamshedpur and a centre m the Jharla coalfields 

Administration — (a) A Labour Comnilsslonor 
leyionsiblc for the administration of all labour 
subjects should be appointed in every proi ince 
except Assam 

(6) He should be a selected officer and should 
hold the appointment for a comparathely long 
period 

(c) He should be responsible for the publica- 
tion of labour statistics, should ha%o the right 
to enter all industrial establishments, shoidd be 
generallv accessible both to employers and labour 
and should act as a conciliation officer 

(d) The headquarters of the Labour Com- 

missioner should be in the chief Industrial centre 
of the proiunce 1 

(c) In provinces where part-time appoint- 
ments have to be made, a combination of the 
functions of the Director of Industries and 
of the Labour Commissioner should be avoided 

A Labour Commissioner should be appointed 
for the Central Government 

Labour and the Constitution 

Legislative powers m respect of labour should 
Gontmue with the Central Legislature and tlie 
provincial legislatures should also have power 
to legislate Labour legislation undertaken in 
the provinces should not be allowed to impair 
or infringe the legislation of the centre, or its 
administration 

If special constituencies are to remain a 
feature of the Indian constitution, labour should 
bo given adequate representation in the Central 
and provincial legislatures 

The method which Is most llkclv to be effeeth e 
in securing the best representatives of labour 


is that of titclloii by registered trade unions 
A special tribunal should bo set up In each 
proi Inco to determine before election the weight 
nhlch should be giicn to each registered trade 
union 

IbDUSThlAL COUbClL 

(a) In tlio frame work of the future cons- 
titution, proiision shoidd be made for an 
organisation ( the Industrial Council), uhich 
Mould enable rcprcscntathcs of employers, of 
labour and of Goaerninent to meet regularh 
111 conference to discuss labour measures and 
labour policy 

(l>) 1 he Council should lie sufficiently 
rc])rc‘:cntafhc but not too large The represen 
tallies of labour should lie elected by roistered 
trade unions, and where there arc no registered 
trade unions of am size tlicy should bo nomi- 
nated by Qoicnimcnt Tlie employ ers’ repre- 
sen tatiics shoidd also lie elected by associations 
of cmjdoyers uhose acting pouer should be 
approximately proportionate to the number 
of Morkers aihlcli tlicir members employ 

(c) The Council should meet annually 
and its president should bo elected at each 
annual session The Secretary’ of tlic Council 
should be a jicnnancnt official responsible to it 
for the eurrent business tluoughout the year 
((/) Functions of the Conned 

(i) fo cvaniinc proposals for lalxiur 
legislation referred to it and also to initiate 
such proposals 

(n) to promote a sjiiril of co operation 
and understanding among tiioso concerned 
ailth labour policy and to proaidc an oppor- 
tunity for an interchange of information regard- 
ing evporimcntsin labour matters 
1 (lit) to adiisc the Central and proi’incial 
Goaernmcnts on the framing of rules and 
regulations 

(iv) to adaisc regarding the collection 
of labour statistics and the co ordination 
and development of economic research 
H labour legislation is central, the authority 
finally’ responsible for such legislation must 
be the Central Legislature H labour legislation 
is to be decentralised, some co-ordinating 
body Mill be necessary’ The decisions of the 
Council could not be giacn mandatory power, 
but In certain circumstances it might be made 
obligatory for proa-lnclal Governments uithln 
a specified time to submit proposals for legislation 
to their respective legislatures for a decision as 
to their adoption or rejection 

W here there Is the danger of establishments 
being transferred to Indfan States in order to 
escape regulation, an effort should be made 
to obtam the co operation of the adjoining 
States 

The possibility’ of making labour legislation 
both a federal and a provmcial subject should 
be considered 

H federal legislation Is not practicable, efforts 
should be directed to securing that, as early as 
possible, the whole of India particijiates iu 
making progress in labour matters 
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IndmfriaJ Wortcr» tn India j (nn'>votl , nllir-i^ milcago la excess Of 

In n:; In Hi olliInH nco, nKlon I.x (lie ‘'’.r'®'"' country ciccj)t the UnltoJ 

If-i'-nr (’f J>it!oiis ni o le of flie rli lit rlilrf S'Ucs 

'-lit'-' 1(1 t’l'’ Miirl.I The ^rionnls II Is ImiHicslblo (o sij Iio\\ far awHo i\hat extent 
I'll vlilc’i II)!'- rhlin n-is In I are 'I ilnl In the, llio (lu'iiris chtn alioio IioW good to-dnj THo 
^I^Ilnr^nl^ln1 yiinrnl I>\ tlio In Mi Olllro Itilluns of India niono oflcr cmploimcnt to 
"Mdi iriie lli'-' follnwlin iKiires to lllnslntc \fn iicirh n million workers Tlio number 
t’lC ln'Iii‘tthl Inij'^irt 1110 of the oninlr' — <if norlers cmplojcd In Plnnlatlons according 
n rlriilliiril «orI (i*\t liiillii>' (o llio IP^l C' ii'iis amounted to o\cr thrco 
!>• a int I "oprjr-pir-.) , l(I,ni)i) mirlilmu (imrtcrs of a million IU 0 latest figures for 
aioTfcr', Ii--rir , rti a Ili,iiro r rond llio iiiimix’rs Liiiploacd In factories are those 
onh 111 that for the Hnlltd Kingdom, aiallablo in the All-India Iteport for bactorlcs 
o'lr .11 nfha ooo nork'rs In lndu<trlia. for 10d‘>, nhlcli arc reproduced in Summarj 
In'-Iu Ilnr ootla^i Indui’riis, mines and lorm In ilie tables ghtn bclon — 


firo r//j Ilf ] rirtnrii ' 


Iirar 

Number of laclorlcs 

Alcrago Dally 
A'limber of 

Persons Kmplojcd 

IVJ 


1,301,002 

102,1 


1,'J0D,173 

in.M 


1, -155, 502 

in,:i 


l.tOf.OSS 

I 


1,518,391 

1027 

7 515 

1,533,382 

I'l.S 

7,«b) 

1,520,315 

10^0 

1 JO 

1,553,100 


t'C rtiiif Dt tnbulum rtf Fadont Labour 


\< ir 

'^I^n 

N\ omen 

Clilhlren 

Total 

1 022 

1.0SC.457 

200,587 

C7|C5S 

1,301,002 

192:5 

1,11 5 508 

221,045 

74,020 

1,409,173 

1924 

1.147,729 

235,1 52 

72,531 

1,455,592 

1925 

1,175,719 

247,514 

03,725 

1,404,058 

1920 

1,208,028 

249,009 


1,518,391 

1027 

1 ,222,002 

25 5,15S 

57,502 

1,533,382 

1028 

1 210 471 

252,03 5 

50,011 

1,620,115 

lOJO 

1,219,105 

257 ICl 

40,841 

1,613,169 


itatiftici far 1020 


Pro\ ince 

Xumber of Factories 

Aaerage Dally 
K'umber of 

Persons Employed 

.'fadras 

1,630 

143,217 

l5ombaj 

1,543 

300,029 

Bengal 

1,303 

689,860 

United Proaincea 


91,188 

Pnnjab 

521 

49,875 

Burma 

976 

08,077 

Bihar and Orissa 

284 

68,726 

Csatral Provinces and Berar 

709 

69,291 

Assam 

010 

45,884 

A’orlh IVestProntier Proainco 

29 

1,207 

Baluchistan 

6 

1,255 

AJmcr-ilenvara 

38 

15,456 

Delhi 

55 


Bangalore and Coorg 

27 

2,095 

lotal 

S,129 

1,553,169 
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MIGRATION 


The Industrial centres In India are not nblo 
to supply the necessarv labour tliat is required 
for industrial undertakings and there Is conse- 
quently a considerable amount of migration 
from other parts of India to such centres The 
extent of trils migration Is given In detail in 
Chapter III, Vol I, Ueport of the Census of 
India for 1021, ns follows — " The labour 
reserves are found clilofly among the lower 
classes of the centre and south of the country 
The centre supplies the tea plantations and 
mining industries of the Eastern pro\lnces, 
the south meets the southern Industrial demand, 
and the bulk of the Burmah and oaerseas 
demand, while the more technical industries 
in the cities of the Western provinces arc sup- 
plied chiefly from the neighbouring agricultural 
tracts ” 

Among those provinces and States which 
attract a larger number of emigrants from other 
provinces and States are Assam, Bengal, Burma, 
Bombay, Mysore, Central Provinces and Berar, 
and Punjab and Delhi According to the 1921 
Census there were nearly a million and a quarter 
immigrants in Assam as against 75,000 emigrants 
In Bengal there were more than a million and 
three-fourths immtrants as against about a 
quarter of a million emigrants Bombay 
gained a little over a million but sent out 568,000 
to the other provinces The population figures 
for Central Provinces and Berar and Punjab 
and Delhi shoivs a number of Immigrants amount- 
ing to more than 600,000 in each case The 
number of emigrants from the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar amounted to a little more 
than 400,000 and from Punjab and Delhi to 
half a million In all these cases Industrial 
and other emplojers were not able to recruit 
their requirements from their own territories 
The position, however, is vastly different In 
the case of Bihar and Orissa, the United Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Eajputana and to a small 
extent Hyderabad (Deccan) The number of 
emigrants from Bihar and Orissa amounted to 
nearly two million as against 887,000 immigrants 
with a net loss of over a million and a half to 
the province In the case of the United Pro- 
vinces there were 1,400,000 emigrants as against 
a little over 400,000 immigrants with a net 
loss of nearly a million Madras lost nearU 
a quarter of a million and Hajputana 625,000 

Within the Provinces — It is neither 
necessary nor feasible to deal with the various 
streams of migration between district and 
district of the same province or within a district 
These movements vary according to times and 
seasons, but it may be useful to show the 
extent to which and the source from which 
some of the more important industrial centres 
draw their labour force 

In Bombay, according to the Census Report 
for the year 1921 the percentage of the total 
population which had actually been bom In 
the City has steadily declined at each census 
In 1872 the percentage of the persons bom in 
Bombay to total population was 31 1, m 1801 


25, In 1011 10 0 and In 1021, 10 An Important 
point, however, to remember In considering 
these figures Is the fact that, whenever possible, 
workers send their wives to their native places 
for purposes of confinement Many of those 
returned In the Census ns having been bom 
outsido the city are not really fresh Immigrants 
111 the strictest sense of the term because they 
arc the off-sprlng of the jrarents already residing 
In tho city According to the figures given In 
the 1021 Census Report for tho numbers 
of immigrants Into Bombay city it Is 
seen tlint 235,560 or 20 per cent of a 
total population of 1,175,014 came jrom tho 
Ratnaglrl District Poona district supplied 
80,231, Kathiawar 72,435 and Satnra 65,053 
Among tho provinces wlilch contribute to the 
population of Bombay City tho United Pro- 
vinces comes first with 70,011 The sex ratio 
is only 625 females to 1,000 males ns compared 
I with a ratio in the Presidency ns a whole of 
010 females to 1,000 males The figure of 526 
for Bombav City mav bo compared with the big 
non Industrial city of Poona where tho figure 
is 012 In a recent enquiry made by the La- 
bour Office into tho length of service of mill 
workers which covered 1,400 mlllhands It was 
i found that not one of them had been bora In 
Bombay City, 63 per cent were boro in the 
Konkan and 27 per cent in the Deccan, the 
remainder coming from different parts of the 
country 

Certain figures regarding birthplaces of the 
workers in Ahmedabad were obtained during 
the Pamily Budget investigation conducted 
there by the Labour Office In tho year 1026 
These figures together with those obtained at 
tho Census of 1021 and enquiries made from 
Mill Officers and the Labour Union ofiBclnls at 
Ahmedabad show that the cotton mill workers 
of Ahmedabad come from different places m 
the proportion of 20 per cent from tho City 
itself, 25 per cent from the Ahmedabad district 
excluding the Cityq 20 per cent from Baroda 
State, 10 per cent from Eajputana, 10 per cent 
from the Gujarat Division excluding the above, 

I 6 per cent each from Kathiawar, the Deccan 
I and the Konkan combing, and from other 
I places including the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Aliidras, etc 

In Sholapur the labour force is mainly local 
and it is immigrant to a very small extent 
The figures collected as a result of the Pamily 
Budget Enquiry conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay In that 
centre In the year 1025 show that 60 per cent 
of cotton mill workers in the City were bom in 
Sholapur, 32 per cent. In the Deccan and about 
8 per cent In the rest of India 

Calcutta, like Bombay, relies on imported 
labour But the Imported labour there does 
not come from the same province as in Bombay 
but from other provinces This is mainly dno 
to three reasons Ftrstly, the fertility, of the land 
in Bengal , secondly the immobility of labour 
and lastly the aversion of the average Bengalee 
to factory work 
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RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR 


The methods adopted for the reenillment ot 
labour In India have received general condemna- 
tion even from employers and' the Wliltlcj 
Commission has ranch to say on the subject 

Kecmitment evcept In the case of special 
apprentices and higher paid workers employed 
on raUways, Is effected either through Sardars 
(Becmlters) or Contractors, or direct at the mill 
or factory gates The difficulties In connexion 
with recruitment are duo (1) to the want of a 
stable labour force at any particular town or 
centre, (2) to the general Illiteracy of the Indian 
labonrer, and (3) to the Inherent attachment of 
the worker taking up Industrial employment 
to his villago life and homo 

Tlie contractor Is sent out to overcome the 
Innate conservatism of the Indian peasant Ho 
Is helped in his work by the poverty and Indebted- 
ness of the peasant and also by occasional bad 
harvests, but In addition he not Infrcqnentlv 
Indulges In fraud and misrepresentation by 
painting a rosy picture of tho future that an aits 
the peasant In a town with Its crowded bazaars 
and other amusements, which are absent In 
the village The essence of the system Is the 
payment of an advance to the prospective 
labourer In order to enable lilm to free himself 
from his pecuniary dlflloulties The contractor 
retains some form of control o\er his recruits 
and takes good care to recover the amount of 
the advance together with the Interest, uhlch Is 
generally calculated at an exorbitant rate 
Generally, the employers do not deal directly 
with the labourers recruited by a contractor 
The latter Is paid a lump sum from which ho 
ys his men and retains a portion for himself 
the Central Provinces, however, it Is reported 
that labour Is actually purchased from private 
contractors at so much per head The system 
of recruitment by contractors is most in use In 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province and the necessity of recruitment from 
distant places 

The method of recruitment through Sardars 
is also dependent on the pasunent of advances, 
which however are made at the cost of the 
employer Tho Sardor Is on operative already 
at work In the mill or plantation and Is sent out 
to recruit labour from among his relations, 
acffualntances or nelglibours Ho is drawn 
therefore from the same class ns tho recruits 
tliemselvcs and can therefore be relied on to 
deal more fairly with them Another advantage 
of this system of reoroltmcnt Is that the men 
recited are Insured against unemplojment 
and find work waiting for them at their destina- 
tion On the otlierhand, it does not Infrequently 
happen esiieclally in the Tea Gardens in Assam 
tlm t the Sardar remits persons who are lured away 
from their homes by prospects of a bright future 
and who, on arrival And that conditions of work 
and wages arc not so bright as they imagined 
It is, however, only In plantations that 
tills form of recruitment has been used to any 
appreciable extent 

Tlie recruitment of labour at the mill-gate 
or at tho surface of mines Is the form of recruit- 
ment which Is gradually gaining In Importance 
overthe other two methods Theuewsofthovery 


muchhlghermlcs of wages paid In towns (which 
to the villager sounds fabulous ns ho hasnoldea 
of the higher cost of living) spreads through- 
out tho conntrj”!ldc and draws largo crowds 
of would-be uorkers They are to bo found 
at com cniont gathering places on the thorough- 
fares waiting lo bo picked up for cmplojment 
The older hands also return from their village 
with groups of friends, relations and neighbours 
who come In tho hope of finding employment 
in the mills But tjie ignorance, simplicity and 
pov erty of tho Indian peasant render his exploi- 
tation an easj matter The emplojer does not 
rccnilt himself t he men required for Ids establish- 
ment but holds tlic overseer, jobber or mukadam 
responsible for the ndenunte supph of labour In 
the department Tho latter takes tho place of 
tile contractor and exacts bribes from the new 
recruits Ho also acts as a monoj -lender and 
thereby reaps a double harvest from the needy 
labourer it would appear therefore that educa- 
tion and organisation are the only means by 
which Indian norkers can escape from the 
clutches of Intermediaries who like harpies are 
ever ready to prej on them 

In the coalfields In Bihar and Orlssa unskilled 
labour is recruited l)y means of Sardars The 
.Sardar visits villages and brings tho labour nfth 
him, and tho Inlxjur brought bv him forms Im 
gang Ho has to pay tho labour btwl*hcetn, 
khorali and travelling expenses, and for this 
purpose ho frcquentlj receives advances cither 
from the contractor or from tho Companv 
concerned At tho Bhowrv colliery ndranws 
varving from Its 3 to Iks 10 are paid to the 
recruits In ffdditlon to their travelling allownncM 
and food Sucli advances arc seldom recovered 
and never if the gang maintains good attendance 
at work The Sardar obtains remuneration 
for his services In various wavs Sometimes 
ho is paid a commission and a salary, but gene- 
rally ho Is paid a certain amount on eacli ton 
of coal raised by miners working in his 
Independent recruiters are paid at 0 pies per tub 
raised In tho Central Provinces tho recruiters 
or mukadanis as thev are called receive 3 pies 
per head per neck from tho Individual labourers 
whomthej recrultand wages from the employers 

The Tata Iron and Steel Comiianv at Jamshed- 
pmr maintain an Kmplojmcnt Bureau where 
skilled and unskilled workers are regtstcml 
and cmplojed Applicants for work assemble 
In a jartl and dally requirements are sclectw 
bv tho ofiicer in charge No outside recruit 
mont Is done in the literal sense of tho nurd, 
but in the event of special quallflcatlons being 
required and no applicants being available, the 
post Is advertised In a few loading newspapers 

Tho methods adopted by different Indian 
railways for tlio recniltmont of unskilled 
are generally the same ns those nhlch obtain 
In other industries In tho caso of worksliop 
men, a trade test Is generally given and In ovorj 
case a medical examination has to bo gone 
through Spcolnl apprentices for tho higher 
grades are engaged by all Hallways The terms 
and conditions atta(dicd to apprcnllccship m 
most cases are similar. 
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Rccruitmcni for Assam — If ln3 ilruad} 
been stntcd tint the As-sini t<n indu?tr> Is tlio 
onU Industry wlitcli Is confrolletl In Its recruit- 
ment of Indiin LnlHSur Other industries, and 
c\cn the ten industrv In the Dvuirs, Drrjccllng 
and Mndras Prcsldcucj are free from Goyern- 
mcntil control There U a considerable bodj 
of opinion In fay our of freoln" the Assam tea 
Indu'-try from control, but the Indian Tea Asso- 
cation is not only not In fyyour of this but has 
definitely nreed tint Goyernment control should 
continue Tlio Asioclation contend that If 
recruiting were fiae, abuses would arise as tlicj 
did In tlic past from tlio competlthe spondlog 
of money to secure labour There appears 
little doubt that If control wore remoy cd, all the 
abuses yvbichyycro associated yvith thoAriati 
sjstera of recruitment nould bo rovhed 

The present svstom of recruitment Is controlled 
b} Act VI of 1901 called tlio Assam Labour and 
Lmigratlon Act loot, ns amended br Act XI 
of 1003, Act Vni of 1915, Act XI of 1015, Act 
XXX\’’III of 1020 (Deyolutlon Act) and Act 
XXXI of 102“ Tlio Act exteuds to the Pro- 
ylnces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, United Pro 
alnccs, Central Proylnccs, Jladras and Assam. 
In the Bombaj Presldcncj Act Xo VI of 1001 
is not enforced There the Goaernment of 
Bomhaj hayc allowed recruitment proyaded 
the emigrants are produced before a JIngistrate 
The most Important provision of the Amending 
Act of 1016 Is the abolition of the 8>-stom of 
rccmltment hj contractors, and their recruiters, 
eommonl} knoyvn as Arkatls In all recruiting 
areas, where the proyislons of Act VI of 1901 
are in operation, except the local areas In which 
reemitment Is prohibited by notification under 
section 3, recruitment Is carried out on]} through 
the medium of garden sirdars, under the proyi- 
slons of Cliapter IV, yrorking xmder a local 
agent duly licensed under section 64 of the Act 
The onlv recruiter now recognised is the sirdar 
who must himself engage the coolies An} 
arrangement for the direct suppi} of coolies to a 
tea estate b} a contractor or lor the suppi} to 
sirdars of coolies collected through the agency 
ofa contractor orarkatluould be Illegal and uould 
render oyer} person yyho is a part} to such an 
arrangement Uablc to prosctutlon and punish- 
ment under section 161 of the Act E\en an 


ABSENTEEISM AND 

Though there is meagre statistical Information 
ayailable on this subject. It raa} be stated with 
a fair amount of aceurac} that the Indian worker 
Is more habituated to absent himself from 
work than Ids protot}'pe in other countries 
He has }et to get himself thoroughl}" adapted 
to the industrial enyironment In u filch he finds 
himself The reasons for his. absence are not 
alw3}‘B connected with his loye of rest 
but In man} cases absence Is duo to causes 
beyond hla control such as sickness, domestic 
dlfilcultlcs, etc The effects which poor and 
Indifferent housing have on his uork haye been 
dealt with in the bectlon on Industrial Housmg 

The Factory Labour Commission of 1907 
made on Inqulr} into the number of absent 
yrorkers and came to the conclusion that the 
ay erage worker took 2 days o3 ey cry month and 
a further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks every 
)car In addition, he receiyes the weckl} 


ompIo}cr caonot himself Icgall} engage labour 
in a recruiting district, ho must do so through 
thoagcnc} of his garden sirdars In the Bombay 
Presidency, igcnts other than garden sirdars nro 
alloyvcd 

Latest Statistics — ^Tho Annual Eeport on 
tho yvorklng of the Assam Labour Board during 
tho year ending tho 30th June 1931 has been 
published Tho Report shows that the total 
number of persons recruited during the year was 
50,555 as against 58,150 in tho previous year 
Tho ay erage of advances to garden sirdars 
for each adult roomlt fell in 24 and rose in 
9 agencies os compared yvith tho preceding 
year No cases occurred In which the local 
Agents were found to be extravagant or Indis- 
creet In the matter of giving advances to sirdars 
Tho total number of mrden sirdars proseented 
for offences in connexion with recruitment was 
00 as compared with 107 in the prevlons year. 
The rate of cess on garden sirdars and emigrants 
was one Rupee per head during 1029-30 Tho 
actual receipts from the cess amounted to 
Rs 80,119 

Reforms !□ the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry — Ih a circular letter dated the 8th 
January 1930 tho Bombay Mlilowncrs’ Associa- 
tion hayo instructed all mlUs afflUated to tho 
Association to introduce, wherever possible, a 
poUc} of direct recruitment of labour InstMd 
of tho existing practice of reemitment through 
Jobbers Tho introduction of a system for 
providing Discharge Certificates to operatives 
leaving service has also been recommended 
TLo certificates are to contain a record of tho 
service of the operative concerned and in all 
cases of reemitment, the men presenting them- 
sciyes for employment yvill be asked to produce 
their Discharge CertWeates Notices are to be 
posted at all mills stating (a) that all persons 
will bo engaged by the Slanager or by the head 
of the department concerned, and (6) that any 
beads of departments, assistants or Jobbers 
accepting bribes from the workpeople yvill be 
instantly dismissed 

Several groups of mills are considering the 
posaiWIit} of empIo}ing labour officers who will 
ho responsible for the direct recruitment of 
labour and for welfare work generally 

LABOUR TURNOVER 

hoUda} and from 4 to 10 Indian holida}3 during 
tho }car The question of absenteeism received 
tho attention of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) and it yvas urged in evidence 
before them that the efficiency of labour In 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high per- 
centage of absenteeism among the operatives 
The Board came to tho conclusion that Ahmeda- 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay in 
tho matter of absenteeism, both In respect of a 
low rate throughout the year and also of the 
absence of the yvide seasonal variations whleh 
yvere apparent In other centres of the textile 
Industry They therefore recommended that 
In order to minimise the effect of absenteeism 
there should be a general adoption of a system 
olrcad} m force in a few mills in Bombay under 
which a certain number of spare hands are 
entertained In each department, except the 
weaving The Board ~^e percentage oi 
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extra men In each department Is not necessarily 
the same, but we were given to imdcrstand that 
spread over the whole of the mill, It usually 
worked out at about 10 per cent ” 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay publishes in the Labour Gazelle over} 1 
month statistics of absenteeism In the textile 
mills at the important centres of the cotton 

Peroentaqe Absenteeism 

Industry in tlio Bombay Presidency and In 
Engineering workshops of the Bombay and 
Karachi Port Trusts If figures of absenteeism 
for cacli day during any month are examined 
It is found that they arc higlicr on da}’s imme 
dlatcly following pay day The foUow’lng two 
tables give the figures for percentage absen- 
teeism for the first 11 months of the year 
1931 

i\ TUB Textile Ixdusthv 

Month 1 

Bomba} 

Alimcdabad 

Sholapur 

Broach 

January’ 

10 57 


4 01 

15 89 

t 

February 

9 68 


4 30 

10 38 

6 18 

March 

9 24 


4 76 

18 39 

6 15 

April 

9 53 


4 39 

17 CO 

6 60 

Mty 1 

1 9 38 


4 63 

18 91 

8 47 

June 

8 03 

1 


3 97 

15 12 

8 04 

July 

8 79 


3 84 

13 61 

8 13 

August 

8 88 


4 32 

20 69 

10 62 

September 

9 33 


4 40 

15 00 

10 69 

October 

11 11 


4 66 

15 87 

t 

November 

1 21 


4 00 

16 12 

t 


t iDformatloi not available 


In the Electrical and Mechanical Departments I 
of Hallways, absenteeism generally amounts 
from 10 to 11 per cent As In cotton mills, 
absenteeism is greater Immediately after pay 
day In Ballwas's In Burma, absenteeism is 
lower and roughly amounts to 2 60 per cent 

Labour Turnover — A charge is very often 
levelled against the Indian worker that owing 
to his migrator}’ character, he changes his place 
of employment very frequently and that this 
results In a high rate of labour tumoier There 
Is, howe-\ er, very little information available 
regarding the average period of service or the 
rates of tumo^ er at Important industrial centres 
In India In the case of the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, it has been estimated that since 
1908, the average period of continuous service 
of the employees amounted to 7 89 years In 
another cotton mill in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment worked out 
at about 40 months while in the case of other 
factories it roughly amounted to about 30 months 
Out of a totai number of 3,700 workers engaged 
in the Pench Valiey Coal Mines it was found 
that 1,550 workers were in employment for less 
than a }car, 650 from 1 to 2 years, 700 from 2 
to 3 years and 800 workers had more than 3 
years’ continuous service to their credit In 
the manganese mines in the Centrai Provinces 
the average duration of employment comes to 
about 9 to 10 months for the whole of the labour 
force in any one year One to two years is on 


an average the period of cmplo}mcnt of workers 
in the Tata Iron and Steel AVorks The total 
labour tumov er during normal working for the 
three }cars 1025, 1926 and 1927, In the same 
Works amounted to 36 6 per cent, 31 3 per cent 
and 24 1 per cent resixsctivel} In the Indian 
Cable and Compan} in Blliar and Orissa, how 
ever, skiUed labour has remained practically 
unchanged during the last five }cars but the 
unskilled norkers recruited from the aboriginal 
class had changed to the extent of about 30 
per cent ann^l} In one of the mills at 
Cawnporo the average period of continuous 
service nmouted to 8 87 } ears 

The Labour Office conducted a special enquiry 
into the length of service ot cotton mill workers 
in Bombay City in 1927-28 A sample of 1 
in 10 tenements was decided upon and the 
information was collected on suitable schedules 
b} the Lad} Investigators of the Labour Office 
from the inmates of such tenements who were 
reported to be cotton mill workers Only t^ 
predominant working class localities were visited 
for the purposes of the enquiry and the total 
number of schedules accepted for final tabulation 
was 1,348 

Of the 1,348 workers, 988 or 73 29 per cent 
were men and 360 or 26 71 per cent were women 

Nearly 21 per cent of the operatives began 
work in the mills before the 16th year, 38 per 
cent between the 16th and the 20th year, 32 
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percent between the SOth and tlie 30th \ car and 
the remainlnc 0 per cent joioc<l the tlr:t rnlll 
after thev liad attained the ape of 30 

SI'rtj three p^r cent of the workers were 
I'om in the Konkan and 37 p’r cent in the Deccan 
while tlic rest came from Ulihrent parts of the 
country Xot a slncle worker gaac Ills place 
of origin as Botnlxar Cit\ 

About -IS per cent of the workers coacred ba 
the sample continued in the cmploa-mcnt of tlic 
same mill rrlthout change, 3t per cent scracd 
in two or three mills and IS per cent had served 
in 4 or more mills Tlie highest number of 
mills scracd bj an India Idual was 15 The 
cause of Icaadng the rallU aaus " for going to 
natiae place' In 20 per cent cas's, “ low aauges 
and for bettering prospects ’ in 21 per cent cases, 
'cab'cncc due to Illness' In 14 percent eases 
and “ ratrcnchraent In 10 per cent cases 
Other causes for loaaing mills were unsuitabli. 
oanditlons of work, dUral-sal, strike, resignation, 
etc 

Tlie approilmate poriodof total soralccflnclud- 
fne the ir^noil of non attendance) avas reported 
to bo less than 5 a ears in 37 51 p^r cent cases, 
5 to 10 rears In 23 37 per cent eases, 10 to 15 


rears in 15 83 per cent cases, 15 to 20 rears fn 
9 13 per cent cases and more than 20 years in 
14 OS per cent cases The percentages of 
arorken, who had not changed mills was 07 In the 
c3-=e of op ratlacs aaith less tlian 6 j cars’ service 
and 42 for avorkers witli 5 to 10 years service 
In file other seraice groups, the percentage of 
operatiaes working in the same mill aairled 
between 23 and 45 

The actual actlae service avas reported to 
be less than 5 a cars in 46 51 per cent cases, 
. 5 to 10 a ears in 24 26 per cent cases, 10 to 15 
1 a cars In 13 95 per cent cases and 15 to 20 jears 
fn 7 20 per cent cases In the remaining 8 03 
per cent cases the actual service avas more than 
20 a ears 

A large number of workers in the age groups 
15-20 and 20-25 had served for a period of less 
than 5 a cars avhUo the most common period of 
service in the ace group 25-30 was between 5 and 
, 10 years In the age group 30 35 about 30 per 
1 cent of the avorkers had served for less than 5 
aoars and 19 per cent for a period of 5 to 10 
a ears Among workers of 35 to 40 years of age, 
the number of those filling In each of the first 
flae seraice groups aaas between 16 and 20 per 
cent 


LABOUR IN 

The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
were regulated ba the Indian Factories Act of 
ISSI, as amended In 1391 I ndcr the chief 
proaiilons of the amended Act Local Goatrn- 
ments were empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certlfadng Surgeons to testlfj 
as to the age of cldldren A mld-daa stoppage 
of work avas prescribed In all factories, except 
those worked on an approved system of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was prolilblted subject to 
certain exceptions The hours of emploj- 
ment for women were limited to 11, avith Inter- 
vals of rest amounting to at least an hour and 
a half , their employment between 8 pan and 
Sam was prohibited, as a general rule, except 
In factories worked bvslufts Tbe hours of work 
for children (defined as persons below tbe age of 
14 1 were limited to 7 and their emplojmcnt at 
night-time was forbidden , children below the 
age of 9 were not to be employed Provision 
Was made for fencing of machinery and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti- 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc 

The next Factory Act to be passed into law 
was Act xn of 1911 This Act extended the 
definition of ‘ factory ’ so as to Include seasonal 
factories working for less than 4 months in the 
rear, shortened the hours within which children, 
and, as a general rule, women might be employed 
and farther restricted the emplojauenf of women 
by night bv allowing It onlj fn the case of cotton 
ginning and pressing factories It also contained 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety of the oiieratlves, making 
inspection more effective and secnrin^enerally 
thebetteradmInIstrationoftheAct The most 
Important feature of the Act, however, was the 
Introduction of a number of special provisions 
applicable onlv to textUe factories The report 
of the Factory CommissJon showed that excessive 
hours were not worked except In textile factories 
The Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
restriction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
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exceptions, "no person shall be employed In 
an\ textile farton lor more than 12 hours In any 
one da} ’’ It also provided In the case of 
textile factories tliat no chIJd ma\ be employed 
for more than six hours in any one day and that 
(subject to certain exceptions, which were fac- 
tories worked in accordance with an approved 
s\ stem of shifts) no person ma} be employed 
before 5 30 a m or after 7 pm (the new 
limits laid down generaUv for the employment 
of women and children) 

The Acts now m force — The ratification bv 
India of the Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held In Washington 
In 1919 neccisltaled radical revision of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911 This was undertaken 
during 1921 and the Indian Factories Amend- 
ment Act, 1922, Introduced a series of Important 
reforms including the adoption of a 60-hours 
week, the rating of the minimum age of children 
from 9 to 12, the prolilbltlou of night work for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large 
number of small factories, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc The principal 
object of the amending Act of 1923 was the 
removal of a dlfl*caltv which had arisen in con 
nectlon with the law relating to the weekly 
holiday The experience gained during the 
three years which immedlatelv followed the 
revision of the Act in 1922 indicated that the 
amending Act had worked smoothly and that the 
main principles ioUowei^In 1922 commanded 
general acceptance It was not considered 
necessary, therefore, to modify anv of the main 
principle of the Act , bntseveral administrative 
olfflcultles had arisen in connection with some 
sections of the Act — one such difiJcnlty relating 
to Section 21 which provided for Intervals 
Local fiovemments were asked in June 1923 to 
consider a possible solution ol the difficulty 
and to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India anv difficulties which might liave arisen 
la connection with other provisions On 
receipt of their replies, a conference of Chief 
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The sex distribution of the persons cmploj cd in mines during the years 1020 to 1020 was ns 
shown below — 


Year 

Number of males emploj cd 

Number of females cmploj cd 

Underground 

In open 

On the sur- 

Underground 

In open 

On the sur- 




workings 

face 


workings 

face 

1926 

86,343 


51,967 

31,889 

27,833 


1927 

86,766 


63,903 

31,850 

27,697 


1028 

86,155 

61,005 

62,430 

31,785 

28,453 


1929 

92,856 

51,235 

51,954 

24,080 

28,728 



Labour on Railways — All railway work- 
shops come under the administration of the 
Factories Act The Indian rallwajs cmplov 
nearly a quarter of n million workers In other 
oceupatlons for wlilch no pro\islon8 regarding 
control of hours of work, etc , have j et been 
made bj legislation 

The Conventions adopted bv the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1910 and 1921 
prescribed a 60 hour week and a weekh rest of 
not less than 24 consecutl\ e hours for all workers 
In British India empIo\ed in factories, in mines 
and in such branches of rallwaj work ns mav be 
specified for tills purpose b\ the competent 
authority The Indian Factories Act which was 
amended in 1922 to give effect to the Con\en 
tions limited the hours of work In factories to 
11 in any one dav and to 00 in any one week 
Pro^•lsIons were also made tor intervals of rest 
and a weeklv holldav Similar limitations were 
Imposed under the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
in respect of coUlery staff Both these restric- 
tions apply to factories and mines controlled 
by railway administrations The application of 
the Conventions to other departments of rallwa^ 
organisation has been found to be a problem 
beset with many difficulties and has been a sub- 
ject of prolonged investigations Orders were 
Issued by the Railway Board in 1921 that the 
60 hour week should be adopted for station 
staff not employed in connection with the work- 
ing of trains The Indian Railway Conference 
Association drew up a set of rules In 1927 and 
these received the general approial not onl\ 
of the Railway Board but also of the Boards of 


Directors of the lines managed bj companies 
SubsequentB , howc\cr, it was found that these 
rules w hllc thc> aim at appl} Ing the spirit of the 
Conientlons do not adcquatclj fulfil the statu 
torj obligations imposed upon Goiemment bj 
the ratification of the Conicntlons The whole 
question was therefore again exhaustlicly 
rc\lcwed and a Bill amending the Indian Rail 
wn 3 's Act with the object of empowering the 
Qoiernor General In Council to make rules on 
the subject was introduced In the IjCgislatho 
AssembU in the autumn session of 1929 and was 
referred for consideration to a Select Committee 

IVorklng of overtime on Indian railways is 
more pre\alcnt on construction than on the open 
line due to (1) the working season In the monsoon 
areas being confined to eight montlis in the year, 

(2) special measures taken to speed up all heavy 
work to avoid the locking up of capital and 

(3) wet foundation work in bridges whicli necessl 
tnte continuous work Usuallj overtime In 
such cases Is paid at a rate lived beforehand 

Seamen — The Indian Mcrdiant Slilpplng 
Act, 1923, provides that no seaman shall be 
" signed on” for service on a ship unless he enters 
Into a contract in the manner specified with the 
Master of the ship All agreements entered into 
between Masters and Seamen for service on 
foreign-going ships have to be signed in the 
presence of a Shipping Master The agreement 
forms contain the rtdes and regulations provided 
for under the Act for maintaining discipline and 
for the fines which maj' be Infilcted for the 
breacli thereof 


CONTRACT LABOUR. 


In most Industrial concerns In India work in 
connection with building, loading and unloading 
carting receiving, and despatching of goods and 
work involving the emplovment of unskilled 
labour over which supervision Is either difficult 
or costly Is given out on contract In the textile 
mills Industry work in connection with bleacldng 
and dyeing is also generally done on contract 
at all centres In the cotton mills In Ahmedabad 
work In the Mixing and Waste Room and the 
Yam Bimdllng and Baling Department, in tlie 
Dravring In Department and Beam Carrying 
is given out on contract in various mills In 
most cases no supervision is exercised over the 
labour engaged by the contractor to whom the 
contract is given Perhaps the most efficient 
method of control and supervision over contract 
labour is that which obtains on several railways 
This will be dealt with separately lower down 
Exceptions to the general remarks made above 
are as follows 

In the coal mines In Bihar and Orissa contrac 


tors are employed bv a large number of collieries 
to provide the labour required for cutting the 
coal and loading it on wagons The contractor 
are paid at a fixed rate per ton for all coal loaded 
on wagons In some cases, however, the rate paid 
per ton is increased either because coal is being 
extracted from difficult places In the mine or 
because the contractor 1ms difficulties in n'dim 
talnlng his labour supply The extent to which 
contractors are emploj'ed is considerable and 
probably more tlmn half the coal raised in the 
Jharla coal fields is raised on the contract system 
Definite figures are not available but the Indian 
Mining Association reports that 00 per cent 
of the coal raised in the mines belonging to that 
Association in the Jharla coal fields is raised by 
contract labour In some cases contractors 
are only employed to provide the labour for 
cutting the coal The contractor is generallj 
responsible only for ralsldg the coal while the 
colUerv supervising staff is responsible for seeing 
that the mines are run safely 
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I . Iltn Itl I ir It !• jirtrilnlh Inipo vllilb 
•t ilitir tilt ' til fill (I'rt rdn imt tor tlin 
fit III itliiti ( I I in] InMiii'iit Ixriniipt, 

Itl lit l« t i-itlr \ti tiilvr of tlir Intrnnlloml 
I ii-’iir (iiifiriiiir till] t“ fiiili ulir Is liomid 
tr, iHti (ll III/' I rin*- of llirTrrtlt of I’ctir^ 
t I rit ft 111! tilof ' vliiritrr fion.lMr, nnt 
t itniif 11 or I I ->>mtnriiiItl|oii n'lofitnl |i\ (In 
t It 1 t*l iiitl Ktl our I Htifi ri lirt Tli' tsin- 
»' I 1" III of Iiiifii frill tim fill lot mmt tris 
It. 1 t Ilf- II 111 tint rriiinnil of Inillt lit flip 
W ulilt oi I oiitrtitloii tOiIrli tl IS niloplf-tl 

I t III I If ' liilrnittloinl Intsiiir (onfrrintt 

II II 111 \\ 1 lilii-toii III 1(11(1 I ,(-ii Miinlicr 

fi If' fur fill' < ont( iiffi'ii Hits rcfftifittl — 

(ll to rotiuiiurilrtli fit llir Illli riltllomi 

III r Oilior til fiiform itloM, s(t(|viirti or 
o'li -of onio riilui till' nif lot ini III ImJiidliiq 
ii (t- ( tl iiKiMiri' ttlrn or coiit/ iiijilttid to 
r '111! it inii iii| Ml 111. lit 

(11) I'l 1 I loll ll t rti-liin of frci' public 
I 111 I It til nt TL lull till'll r till rtmirol of llu’ 
f- 1 1 tl tutliiititt, ttid (o Apfsjlnt f omniltIcC’i’. 
Ii n'l 111 n I r >■111111101 of dnilotirh mid 

«,i , r-« (o t'ltl oil in lit' r coiiccfnlnR tbc 
oj r illiiii of til I n”' lirlcs 

(lilt nil Tl sist Ml' of lii'iiritici nctiri't 
mil iiif 'ot no III bit c I'l I n I Itbll-bnl, to iit iKo 
trriii I III tit'., iifsiii I' rnit to In nKTinl iifion 
Is |\\/i II tiir III! iiii--rt roiot no d tilunbt itorK 
irslsloi 111. (ll oiii 'ft mill r niid ttorl In.; In llic 
I'rrllort ol tnulbrr ditll bi idinltlrd to tbc 
•11111 r il< ' of Ilf 10 III of null 111 iirtnc ns those 
of til" I itt' r. 

Ill tiMItioii to tills foiitriition tbc I Irst 
Iiii> riittloii ll J.tbmir lonbronro nl-o ndojritcd 
t J’l roiimo n'l illoii iiblrb ndtontnl — 


“■j'-it.; ,, , tilt 111 III iiin'iboiirrrml ntis 

t'l 1 I ll it ill (, it I nl.r 1 ll fiKils (ll it (lie 

■|*'Mi( Ib'-laiil In bl- intlti j I icr Is not 
i-ufini ,l (n Iiitlidtln til Ib lii nils Is of bl' 
(finilh \ fsiltln f-fitriltt of tlo' t'orirr* 
f-uif'i'tisl In In 111 r. !• mi»trirll> pin iifitbilr 
riiii ' It iionl ifiirlii, ifo r'litlni,, Inn pi ititlnp 
till inrti till- I t on jfurinr js rl'oli- 
o' d'j'r |( 1 III Ir olr tnd liolu'lrt. Imlu-Irlnl 
Hurl I Tf ri b I" dfronii niplot nulit f illbtr) iifion 
‘-■rlntltiiri mol tbiis tdl to tin OxI'lbis jin -iirn 
ol (hr uipnhli J I on (In 1 itol If tin ib pn.'-'loii 
In Inili. till linln 'rt s> ndiroiiLi s ttlDi tin 
ftllurtoftbr innn non, tin tniunnl of tintnifibit 
no nt til rsino ' cfiin-lilrr ibb mid tlie rtsultliii; 
dl'tti t In I nornoiiH larlous btiilfs Into 
dt-tb/ij M 10(111.3 of 1 iiifilot nicnl I xrbanpn 
for Ibr puriKt-ii of stiiiftlnp (In. proWtins In 
cotiioxloii H-Jtli (In di nnnd mid sufijilj of 
Itb'jtir to roiilrol tlo noiti im nts of 1 ibour and 
to pltrr ft Hfiiri, It It riqiilrcd Tlio Ootcrii 
nn.nl ol Jndlt nnd tin tnrlous JVotlncInl Got- 
ernnonts Inti conildtrisl fliu fjijcstlon of 
criitlnR Iinplo)nicnt l.tclnnRcs In Indl i 
f'tcral tlnius dnrlnR tbc 1 nt ten jonrs, but 
opinion Is unanimous that oHlnR to tbc 
firepondcratfugly obTlcultural cliaractcr of 


fit) (In tboiiiioii of imiilotmcnf nponclcs, 
Hblrli 1 ll irpi fii I or Hbkb c irrj oil their business 
(or prollt 

ffi) tin I tibll-biiuni of mi clfLctkc ststem 
of mu mplot mi III lii'uriiiux , nnd 

(r) tin ( M I iillou of jiuldlc tviirKs is far ns 
|ir ll llr-ibb iliirim, fs rknls of iiiicmplo} nicnt nnd 
In dl'trk tt mo t alb i ti d li> It 

Tlir dnfl (nntenllon tear ntlllcd bt India 
bill In rommimknf kiR this r itlllc-ifloii to tlio 
Inti rintloiml J.tbonr Orfstiil-tdon nt Genctn, 
(In 'll rTc (trj of 'tl itc for Jndli found It ucces- 
mrj 111 ordi r to niold gulHcifucnt inlsunder- 
stmidlnp ' to nxfilnlu nt sonic length tlio peculiar 
po Itlon of India In fids matter and to cmpbnsko 
tin. dldtcultlrs comitclcd nltli n complete ratl- 
(lc.iflon bt Indli ottlng to the prodomlncntly 
ngrlculluml dinrackr of the countn Tito 
(.<it< riimcnl of India, In addressing the local 
(lotirnnii nts on the question arising out of the 
drift C^ntfiitlon and Jftcommcndnflon adopted 
(it the Inlerimtlonai L.ibour Conference, 
Int Ited liens on the following points — 

(i) liltlsabllUt of creating Public Employ- 
meut Agciielts In congested areas to facilitate 


Vncinploymciit 


4^b 


the mimtion of surplus labour to Industrial 
areas where there is a shortage of labour 

(tt) Advisability of utilising Public Employ- 
ment Agencies in connexion with recruitment 
for Msam 

(ttt) Ad\isabillty of establishing Public 
Employment Agencies for the dissemination 
of Information regarding employment during 
times of famine and scarcity to those In search 
of employment 

(tc) Advisability of appointing Committees 
re;^eaentlng employers and n orkers to nd%’l 80 
on matters concerning the operation of Public 
Employment Agencies 

(t)) Advisability of abolishing or controlling 
Employment Agencies which charge fees or 
which carry on their business for profit The 
replies of the local Governments Indicated tlint 
in most provinces the demand forlabour exceeded 
the supply, that, even In provinces from 
which there was a large migration of labour, 
no difficulty had been experienced In obtaining 
information with regard to the areas where 
labour was in demand, that the establishment 
of public employment agencies would serve no 
useful purpose, and that such agencies might 
excite suspicion and be liable to be misunder- 
stood by the people With regard to the re- 
cruitment of labour for Assam, the local gov- 
ernments concerned were a^eed that any 
experiment on the lines suggested would bo 
risky On the question of the abolition of 
control of employment agencies which charge 
fees or which carry on their business for profit, 
the replies of the local Governments indlcateu 
that employment agencies of this character were 
practically unknown In India In the ebreum- 
stances, the Government of India decided to 
take no further action on the draft Convention 
or Ee commendation concerning unemployment 

Middle^ass unemployment — ^In recent 
years unemployment among the educated 
middle classes has been assuming alarming 
proportions and has attracted widespread public 
atteitlon In January 1926, a Eesolu- 
tlon was passed by the Legislative Assembly in 
the following terms — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General in Coimcil that he may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee with a non-official majority 
to investigate into the problem of unemploj^ent 
In general, and among the educated dasses in 
particular, and devise suitable remedies, 
whether by a system of Industrial and technical 
education, or hy a revision of the existing 
system of education, or hy offering encourage- 
ment to the starting of new Industries, or by 
opening new avenues of employment, or by the 
establishment of employment bureaux, or by all 
these or any other means, and that the said 
Committee do make a report on the latter 
problem as early as possible " 


Similar llcsolutious were also passed In some 
of the local Logislatlyo Councils The Govern 
ment of India did not consider that the appoint- 
ment of a Central Committee would serve any 
useful purpose, but In a circular letter drew the 
attention of the local Gov emments to the gravity 
of the problem of middle class imcmployment 
in India As a result of the Eesolutlons passed 
by the local Councils, Committees were appoint- 
ed by some of the local Governments The 
reports of most of these Committees refer almost 
exclusively to middle-class unemplojunent, 
but the I’unjab and the Bengal Committees 
also dealt with general unemployment The 
Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that 
“ there was no unemployment worthy of mention 
among the tmeducated classes " , whilst the 
Bengal Committee observ ed as follows — 

" The labourer. If wo may use the term, has not 
yet been divorced completely from the land, 
and he frequently possesses or has an Interest 
in a small plot of land in his native place on 
the cultiv ation of which ho can fall back in 
times of depression Added to this. Is the fact 
that Industrial labour is still comparatively 
scarce in Bengal and in fact had to be imported 
from other provinces The eflfect therefore of 
trade depressions on the industrial labourer in 
Bengal is so far very small,” 

Juto and Cotton Mill Industries "^n 
the Juto mill Industry in Bengal a large number 
of mills have, during the last two or three years, 
changed over from the multiple to the single 
shift system It is estimated that on the single 
shift about 25 to 33 per cent less labour force 
is required than on the multiple shift, but in 
spite of the changes no trouble has been reiwrted 
with regard to unemployment In the Bombay 
cotton mill Industry, out of about 140,000 
workers employed, approximately 10,000 have 
been thrown out of employment on account of 
the introduction of efficiency methods of work 
whereby spinners are required to mind two 
sides of a spinning frame Instead of one and 
where the ordinary two loom weaver is required 
to tend three looms The Bombay Strike 
Enquiry Oomrolttee dealt with this aspect of 
the question in their report and they recom- 
mended the creation of an Out-of-Work Donation 
Fund This has been dealt with in the summary 
given with regard to the findings of this Com- 
mittee in the Section on Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Owing to depression In trade several 
cotton mins were being compelled either to 
close dowm completely or to work with partial 
complements Owing to the Boycott movement, 
however, slnoe October 19J0 the cotton industry' 
is again showing signs of considerable Improve- 
ment and many of the mills which had closed 
down during the year have again started 
working with full complements Not only are 
the mills working vvlth full complements but 
many are working a night shift In October 
1931, 22 mins in J^mbay were working a night 
shift and 16 in Ahmedabad 
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Factory Intprcii'rn — li n'rifi*""»n,r', 
C I t' ' !• 1‘ 1 ' ' Sf 1 r t'l a 1 t,i I \r 
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I f r'r ai" , 'ill III ir I ‘ < I , ' 
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J'nl r' r'r,^' >• 111 lH( 1 Ktlll ' 1 >, 

Jit' 1 III t' }' I 1' Vi 1|,iii\ til' 
'1,11 tl " f "i • ' I 1 or M till f 

It',' o', (,f J a' / i (If" In I'l Dll’ tlif 

'> • t In 'o'-. 1 lo U on "ii Ji ',•< rtor 

’ 111 " lM ' Ir ;--r hr I i In jn'or- an, I t«c, 
A> ! 'ini', Jia\, tl'lrl, ii'ni irti In n 

• I’a \n It •'O' nl in i ‘ant jIi 
t 1 i l '1 In M III' li! 'I J I " ^^oI^'^l In 
tfTtfr I a 1 „Jfjinrl ' In Jl'jnil'aa but Jiai 
j'„tl II 'In o\,' It' Mil'll,' I’c I'l' tin '-I' 
V'iL aiKli t ol/'ii imlnh il'ir'ln,, kuiii-'o 
111' 1 I’ah'i Vr< 'I'lioa li tli', onh I'toaiint 
In In 111 ^ lilrfi J, ,i a ] n'li Jn'l'^rtor of bar 
tori j lull tiin' C'itlf'ln„ buri'-on" ari. ita 
tlijn'd III 1,/jnil a} titi'l Alimoilalxnl Hitj liaai- 
Wn nj.i.'ilnt' d at IrhMonal ln'(>cc(or3 «Jtli 
powers under the lUaltli and faiultars £'’ctIotis 
or til" Ia<-lorls Act Tlitj haac aho Ixtco 



1 \ it.i I'l • 'r 'll 1 111 li H' ilth Jns' 
it > Ir I (II .'ilr (r 1 rt I'hi I'innI liisivctor,, 
t t! III illli ml '•iiiltars S'-eti nt of tin 
\'t Utlr re; irt' are r nt to the tliLf Jti<=- 
t 'itfi'fi e or, I rt on (In nnie Locil 
Ml ' 1 In til' ill trl'lt )ia\( cx-oOiei') 

I "I lit, ’ r I' . J iiij,' ,Mii' til 'ectl'iris of the 
\c 


IlrportinE of oceiifenti — '■cctlm 31 of the 
Inlliti 1 nl'Ti t \rt r, 'I'llret fh imm,.cr 
(<) r' J itt nil nirlh nit mIiMi rau -• death or 
N'llh Injtirt vlienl't tin jer'jn Injured 1? 
; 'Mtite 1 from ntunilnK to liK worl In the 
nd'i't 'liirln. the 4S li';urt next after the oc- 
lurnti' ofth icriil'nt \llcla* aofaceldents 
mill I'.f ital " rlout 1 r .nnl'lents which prttent 
a i>" 11 ntiimlii,,, to norl for 21 dats or more, 
nri'I iiihior, ir, to he reported to the Intprclor 
of 1 II 'or! ■) nnd to the Di trhl ''Inghtrate and. 
In on ' t of niij nccMiiit rc'Ulling In death to 
the oiii, , r In charge of the Police btntlon It 
it th' dul} of the In'^poetor of lactorles to 
male nil I ict-tLitlon ns soon as jioEslblo Into 
tl e nu ' t of and the rcjioiiilhUlta for a fatal 
or "'rlois accIJeiit, and to talc steps for the 
pro '< utl'jii of the person concerned If it h 
found that the d'ath or serious Injur; resulted 
from nuj Infrhig' ment of the protitlons of the 
Vet or of the rules framed under the Act 
The Act tLo reijulres notice to he phen of an 
accident vhlch is duo to an> cause th it has 
been notilicd In this behalf b\ a Local Gotem- 
lucnt, c;cn though no injurj raaj ha\e resulted 
tlicrcfrora to an> persou So far notifications 
have lx tn Lsued under this section oulj in Bom- 
ha}, Lcnsul and Burma 
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Indilshiat Safely and Inspection 


Accident Prevention — ’Tho chief influences ] 
In tho prevention of accidents are (a) the 
powers of Inspectors under the Factories Act 
to comiicl managers to erect adequate fencing 
and to take precautions against accidents , 
(b) the voluntary interest of managers in safety 
measures and safety precautions , and (c) 
the interest of insurance companies as a result 
of the operation of the IVorkmen's Compen- 
sation Act In many provinces the existing 
rules made under the Factones Act cover 
" Safety First" measures such as compelling 
certain classes of workers to wear tightly fit- 
ting clothes, to prohibit children from entering 
into certain parts of factories, etc but no 
serious attempt has been made In the shajic 
of a “ Safety-First ’’ campaign except In the 
case of a few solitary Instances In some 

E rovlnces the first three resolutions adopted 
y the eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference have been communicated 
to all industrial concerns In the Bombay 
Presidency the Mihowners Mutual Insurance 
Association have recognised the value of safety 
posters as an aid in the reduction of accidents 
and have undertaken the preparation of some 
posters for tho textile industry The posters 
illustrate tho danger of carding machines at 
tho front plate cither during or after the 
shifting process, dangers at the underside 
of the lickors-ln, dangers of wearing unsuitable 
clothing and the danger from careless 
sweeping under ring frames 
Tho railways are of course pioneers in the 
introduction and the continuance of active 
propaganda in "Safety-First" work in all 
departments These activities cover railway 
Workshops fwhicli come under tho Indian 
Faotories Actl as well In order to present a 
Complete picture of this work on railways the 
w ork done for railway workshops w HI bo dealt 
with under Railways Perhaps tho best 
known Instance where first class ‘Safety-First ’ 
work is being carried on in India is that done 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jam- 
shedpur The Company has since 1920 subs- 
cribed to the British Industrial Safety-First 
Association and has installed notice boards 
all ov or the plant exhibiting the posters supplied 
by that Association The literature recclv cd 
from the Association has also been circulated 
broadcast throughout tho works 
Firsf-Aid and Medical Rehef — Some of 
the Local Governments have framed rules 
requiring the provision, under tho charge of 
responsible persons and In readily accesslblcs 
positions, of flrst-ald appliances containing 
an adequate number of sterilised dressing and 
some sterilised cotton In all factories employing 
600 and more operatives Most of the facto 
ries arc situated witliln easy reach of Govern- 
ment hospitals or hospitals maintained by 
Local Authorities but many of the larger and 
enlightened employers arc already maintaining 
theh own medical staff and equipment which 
are easily available in cases of accidents In 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
boxes with flrst-ald supplies are maintained in 
each department and two flrst-ald hospitals 
In different parts of tho plant are staffed with 
doctors and compounders in readiness to render 
flrst-ald to Injured persons 
Mines — ^Tho Indian Mines Act of 1923 
empowers the Governor-General in Council to 


frame regulations for tho safety of persons 
employed in mines (Section 29, clauses (k) to 
(p) Local Governments are also empowered 
to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
proper fencing of a mine for the protection of 
the public In addition, tho Chief Inspector 
of Mines may call upon the owner, agent or 
manager of a mine to frame byelaws which 
arc not Inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Act, regulations or rules to prevent accidents 
and to provide for the safetv , convenience and 
discipline of the persons employed in the mine 
fScctlon 32) Tlic bvc laws, when approved 
by the Local Gov ernment, hav c effect as enacted 
under tho Act Further, Section 19 of the 
Act gives special powers to the Inspector of 
Mines to take action when anv danger is appre- 
hended which is not expressly provided for by 
tho Act, regulations, rules and the bye-laws 
The Govcrnor-Glcncrnl in Council has framed 
two sets of regulations, namelv , the Indian 
Coal Mines Regulations, 1920, which apply 
only to coal mines and the Indian Metallife- 
rous JDnes Regulations, 1920, wlilch appiv to 
all other mines These regulations provide 
for the proper maintenance of shafts and out- 
lets, roads and working places, haulage arrange- 
ments, fencing and gates , for the restrictions 
which hav c to bo obscrv cd in raising or lowering 
persons or materials , for the precautions to be 
taken in the use of explosives , and for adequate 
ventilation and lighting 

Railways,— The Railway Department con- 
ducts an intensive " Safety -First" propaganda 
every y ear wlilcli embraces the following 
among other activities — 

(1) Safety posters and safeguards are put 

up on prominent points both In Eng- 
lish and in the vernacular Some of 
these, c g , on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, are pr^ 
pared from actual photographs of safe 
and unsafe methods of working 
In selected branches of manufacture 
and maintenance work in the railway 
workshops ,, , 

(2) An illustrated booklet was compiled 

by the Great Indian Peninsula Railvvay 
during tho year 1920-27 which has 
been translated into a number of ve^ 
naeular languages and distributed 
tliroughout the line on certain 
railways 

(3) Photographs and special articles are 

published in the Railway magazines 
for the Instruetion of the staff 

(4) Inspecting subordinates are instru^d 

to take the opportunity, while vlM^ 
Ing stations, of addressing the stall 
on " Safety-First ” , 

(6) Coloured pictures showing the right and 
wrong way of doing a Job are posted 
at various places for the benefit of the 
illiterate staff , 

(6) A "Safety-First” film was prepared 

by the Central Publicity Bureau di^g 
the year 1927-28 and copies dl^- 
buted to railways The film is m®" 
played weekly' by the travelling 
cinemas of the railways 

(7) A “Safety-First" pamphlet has been 

prepared by the Central ^bllclty 
Bureau and is being issued to all 
railway administrations 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Workmen’i Compcnsnlion Act of 1923 
enmo Into force on Jiilv irt, 1021 Tlio 
Act ns jiasfcd l)^ the Lcplslnturc covers ten 
ch‘;'r3 of workmen Some of these, such as 
meml'crs of fire brigndo, tclegrnph and tele 
phone linesmen, sew ape worKersandtramwai- 
men are 'nnll, nnd ns the definition of Ecnmen 
Is llmltcel to those cmploved on certain 
Inland vessels, onlj a verv small proportion of 
Indian seamen come under the Act Com]>onsa 
tinn for sennn n, however, lias ))cen seeured hv 
nercement lutvv ei n tin (>ov eminent of India and 
thcr foreign sti am«hlp enmimnles, under which 
the latter acne to the Insertion in the ships 
articles of n clause wlunhv tho companies 
agree to imv i ompiiisatlon to Injured Indian 
seamen on lhc«ame basis ns If thej vrcrecove 
red hv tlie let and all qui «llons ns to coinpeiiBa. 
tlon nrcdtddisl hvt ommlssioncrs ofW orkmens’ 
f omjiens iiion In India An Indian seaman 
< mplov er on a Itrll Ish ship li p illv eomes under 
the I ncllsh Vet and the Insertion of the elanse 
referrid toalmvcdoes nwav w llh the praetleal 
dlltleultes whirl! woidd arise If Indian aeanun 
had to elaim i ompensatlon In tho Enpllsh 
or other foreign courts "nic fi\o Important 
clas-iCS covered are the workers In factories, 
mines, docks and on rallwajs, practically 
all of whom arc Included and those engaged 
In certain tj-pes of building work, notably the 
constnictlon of industrial and commercial 
buildings and anv other buildings which 
run to more than one storoj The most 
Important classes excluded altogether arc 
agricultural workers and domestic servants 
Non-manual labourers petting more than 
Its 300 a month arc excluded, except on the 
rail wavs Power Is taken to Include other 
hazardous occupations bj notification from time 
to time All occupations Involving blasting 
operations were thus declared bj the 
Governor-General In Ckjuncll, ns hazardous 
occupations Compensation Is to be given 
ns In the English Act, for personal Injury bj 
accident arising out of and In tho course of 
cmpIojTncnt It Is also to be given for diseases 
In certain cases The provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that If a certain class of 
workmen contracts a scheduled diseases. It will 
usuallj be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compeusathn On the 
other hand, other workmen will find It equally 
diffievdt to get compensation for disease, as they 
will have to prove that the disease arises 
“ solely and directly ” from the employments 
Tho diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, 
lead poisoning and phosphorous poisoning 
■Whether compensation can be clalm^ for dls 
eases other than those scheduled la doubtful, 
but the list Is made capable of extension 5Ier 
cury poisoning was thus added to Schedule III 
by notification, dated 28th September 1020 

In order to bring the Indian law into confor- 
mity with the provisions of the Draft Convention 
concerning 'Workmen’s Compensation for 
occupational diseases adopted at the Seventh 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva 
in 1025, which has been ratified by India, 


necessary changes were made in sub-section 
(2) of section 3 and In the list of occupa- 
tional diseases given In Schedule III of tho 
Act Certain occupations In connection with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gas and In connection with the load- 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship In and 
harbour, roadstead or navigable water were also 
brought within the purview of the Act by noti- 
fication Issued by the Governor General In 
Council In exercise of tho powers conferred by 
sub section (3) of section 2 of the Act 

The Amending: Act of 1929 — IVlth a view to 
revise tho Act so as to amend those Sections or 
parts of Sections which were admittedly defective 
and to Introduce changes which wore likely to 
raise no Important controversial questions and 
which would be generally recognised as improve- 
ments, tho Government of India Introduced 
Into tho Leglslativ e Assembly on 21st September 
1028, a Bill further to amend the Work- 
men s Compensation Act, 1023 The main 
fcatvucs of this Amending Act are (1) that 
tho discriminating restrictions placed on 
workmen employed In the construction, 
repair or demolition of a building or bridge, 
with regard to their ineligibility for compen- 
sation except in the case of death or permanent 
total disablement has been removed , (2) that 
all payments to dependants of the deceased 
workmen (except advances to tho extent 
of Its 50 for funeral expenses of tho deceased 
workman and to the extent of a hundred 
rupees on account of compensation to 
any dependent) and any lump sums payable 
to minors should be paid through the Commis- 
sioner , (3) deposits of trivial amounts, t e , less 
than Es 10 have been done away with (4) 
provision Is made for the protection of lump 
sums payable to a woman or a person under 
legal disability by empowering the Commis- 
sioner to Invest, apply or otherwise deal with 
them for the benefit of the woman, or of such 
person during his disability , (5) powers are 
vested In the Commissioner to recover any 
amount obtained by any person by fraud. 
Impersonation or other improper means and 
(0) the benefits of the Act are extended to (n) 
any person employ ed for the purpose of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, constructing, repairing, 
demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship 
of which ho is not the master or a member of 
the crew, or (b) employed on a railway ns de- 
fined in Beotlons 3 (4) and 148 (1) of the Indian 
EaUways Act, 1890, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration or (c) 
employed ns an inspector, mall guard, sorter or 
van peon In the Hallway Mall Service, or (d) 
employed In connexion with operations for 
winning natural petroleum or natural gas ns 
a rig-builder, driller, drillers helper, oil-well 
puller or bailing or cleaning oil wells or putting 
in and taking out casings or drill pipes In oil 
wells or (e) employed In any ocenpatum Involv- 
ing blasting operations 

In February' 1931 tha Act was further extend- 
ed to cover workmen engaged In the construc- 
tion etc of aerial ropeways 
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Statistics — Tlie statistics regarding cases 
disposed of under the Act have been collected 
and published since 1st July 1924 on which 
date tlie Act came Into force Tlicso statistics 
relate to the more Important classes of workers, 
i e , workers in factories, mines and docks and 
on railways and tramwaj’S Hie total amount 


of compensation paid to these classes of workers 
was about O'- lakhs of nipccs In 1925, SJ lakhs 
In 1920 and 11 lakhs each In 1927 and in 1928 
and 12J lakhs In 1920 The following table 
slimys the number of cases, classlllcd bj nature 
of Injuries, and the amounts of compensation 
paid In each year since 1924 — 


Year 

Number of Cases | 

Amount of Compensation paid for 

Fatal 

Non-Fatal 

1 

Total 

Fatal Cases 

^ Non-Fatal 
Cases 

I 

All Cases 

1924 *— 

Adults 

249 

3,898 

4,147 

Rs 

82,085 

Its 

00,248 

Rs 

1,48,333 

Minors 

2 

19 

21 

375 

1,510 

1,891 

1926— 






Adults 

683 

10,751 

11,334 

3,45,995 

2,95,535 

0,41,530 

Mnora 

7 

30 

37 

200 

2,391 

2,591 

1926— 






Adults 

031 

13,387 

14,048 

4,25,935 

3,94,385 

8,20,320 

Minors 

3 

46 

48 

400 

095 

1,155 

1927— 







Adults 

777 

14,397 

15,174 

5 81,400 

5,27,084 

11,09,384 

Minors 

0 

30 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,870 

1928— 






Adults 

819 

15,898 

10,717 

OjOUaiO 

6,09,741 

10,91,261 

Minors 

9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,985 

4,479 

1929— 





12,67,763 

2,401 

Adults 

8SC 

17,942 

18,829 

5,87,190 

6,70,573 

Sllnors 

2 

84 

36 

200 

2,201 


• The figures for 1924 relate to only the sis months from 1st July to 31st December 


The following tables set out the proportion of contested cases out of the total number of 
applications received by the Commissioners In each year — 


Year j 

No of Applications 
disposed of 

Number of contested 
Cases 

Percentage of con- 
test^ cases to total 
disposed of 

1924 

92 

14 

15 2 

1926 

639 


18 6 

1926 

835 1 

198 

23 7 

1927 

1,223 1 

281 

22 9 

1928 

1,300 1 

309 

23 7 

1929 

1,107 j 

278 

25 27 


The details of agreements (0 disposed of, (it) registered as filed and (tiO rejected on 
account of Inadequacy are given below for each year — 


Year 


Number of Agreements 


Disposed of 

Registered ns 
filed 

Registered after 
modification 

Not registered 
on account of 
inadequacy, etc 

1924 

41 

33 

1 

7 

1925 

399 

390 

3 

0 

1920 

591 

683 

6 

3 

1927 

701 

682 

12 

7 

1928 

887 

855 

26 

7 

1929 

949 

931 

11 

7 
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Effect on Indnitry — compulsory system have had to pay as compensation on a single 
o£ uorlonens comMnsatlon enhances the accident more than they could earn during a 
cost of production but not to any appro- month An unexpected increase in the number 
clable extent In the case of coal mines, the of serious and fatal accidents noay undoubtedly 
Increase in cost has been estimated to be not make a big hole In the profits of a concern but 
more than annas four per ton of coal (vide para the remedy for this lies in accident insurance 
in 1 tucBeport of the Indian Coal Committee, Facilities for accident Insurance are now being 
1925) However, the owners of many of the provided by a number of leading insurance 
smaU coal mines have been compelled to dose companies in the country and the most import- 
down their mines duo mainly to the severe ant of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta 
depression with which the Industry has been ' and Madras In these provinces and in Bombay 
faced In the Punjab the proprietors of the 1 Insurance is widely resorted to by the employers 
coal mines in the Jhelnm District are reported but in the other Provinces accident Insurance 
to be not satisfied with the pnvUeges enjoyed I does not appear to have made much progress 
by the miners under the Act as some of them 


INDUSTRIAL 


One of the most vital problems facing indus- 
trial employers in India to-day Is that connected 1 
wltli the housing of the labour nlilcli they 
employ Tire Importance and the urgency of ' 
providing decent housing eannot be sufficiently 
emphasized 

The conditions of industrial housing in India 
are. In many cases, appaUing and the majority 
of buildings, tenements or huts In which indus- 
trial labourers are housed are insanitary and 
more or less uninhabitable from 'Wcstem points 
of view Provincial Governments, Municipalities, 
Improvement Trusts and the larger employers 
have done a great deal to mitigate the evUs 
resulting from an Insufificlenoy of decent sanitary 
housing for labour, but a considerable amount 
BliU remains to be done before this question 
can be considered to haNe been satisfactorily 
solved 

Several commissions and committees of * 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments in connection 
VTlth various subjects have dealt with the 
question of Industrial housing The Industrial 
CommMon in 1918 urged that. In addition to 
the scheme followed by the Improvement 
Trust in Bombay, other measures should be 
adopted such as the refusal of permission with 
a few exceptions, to fresli industrial concerns 
to bo established, the setting up of a special 
area for Industrial development, the removal 
of the existing railway workshops from the city, 
supply of housing accommodation to the 
employ ecs by railways. Government departments I 
and public bodies, improved communications I 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and I 
a definite programme of construction to be 
taken up by locM authorities The findings of I 
other commissions and committees with regard I 
to this question follow similar lines I 

Bombay Presidency — The fir&t attempt , 
to improve housing conditions In Bombav Cliv 1 
was made after the plague of 1890 when the 
heavy mortality and the great exodus that 
followed parah-sed the trade and indust r\ 
of Bombaa The Bombay Improvement Tnist , 
nnscstabUslied In 1S9S “fortho work of mak- 
ing new streets, opening out crowded localities, 
reclaiming lands from the sea to proiido room 
for the expansion of the clta and constructing ] 
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sanitary dwellings for the poor and the police ” 
Owing to its limited powers and the varlons 
difficulties which It encountered the Trust bad 
to content itself for the first few years of its 
existence with “slum latchmg," the doaelop- 
ment of a few building sites, the consfniction 
of a few cbawls and the development of main 
roads In more recent a ears, howcaer, the 
Trust has been able to do consid erablc good work 
In the direction of industrial housing and has 
built over 1,800 tenements tor housing its own 
labour and 09 cbawls containing 8,890 tene- 
ments in nU for housing labour In general The 
Bombay Port Trust which engages on an aver 
age about 8,300 manual workers in all its depart- 
ments has provided accommodation for a little 
over 8,000 of Its workers The Bombay Muni- 
cljKilIty has provided a large number of cbawls 
tor its employees as wiU be evidenced bv the 
fact that 6,538 out of 7,537 scavengers employ ed 
are provided with quarters Varying propor- 
tions of tlie numbers of employees In the 
other departments of the Munldpallty are also 
provided with adequate housing According 
to the information collected by tlie Bombay 
Labour Office in 1925, 28 out of the 70 textile 
mills in Bombay City which furnished informa- 
tion for the enquiry had provided bousing for 
their oporatives 7 out of these mills proaided 
residential accomnwdation only for employees 
In the TTatch and Ward Department and the 
rooms provided were given free of rent In 
the 22 mills which provide partial housing for 
all classes of operatic cs, the number of workers 
who Ihed in the tenements provided amounte<t 
to 12,149 out of 04,720 empIo\ed The GIF 
Bailwav owns 20 diawls containing S 4 I one room 
tenements and the B B A C I Ilallwac owns 
303 one-room tenements for bousing tbcir 
employees 

Ho action was taken bv the Local Govern- 
ment in Bombav City for housing general 
Industrial labour till after the end of the war 4. 
broad and compreben'h c polica wis drawn 
up just after the end of the avar bv tl e Goaern- 
ment of Bombay under the pereonat in'f iratfnn 
of Lord Llovd, then Governor of Bombay fo- 
dcallng with the problem A Deaclapment 
Directorate was ^o^n^I in I 020 to co-c-di" .te 
the various liou-lng actlahles of Goacranent 
the Munidpalitv, the Imp"oai.mcnt Tru and 
the larger labour cmpl Dying org ini'a' hr i Itie 
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original Intention of the Directorate -wna to 
construct 625 cha'wls located In 3 Industrial 
centres and to comprise of 60,000 tenements 
for working classes, within a period of 0 years 
from 1921 to 1929 The original estimated 
cost was 61 crores of nipces and a “ torrn dutv " 
of a rupee per bale of cotton on all cotton entering 
Bombay was imposed under the City of Bombay 
Mimlcl^l and lmpro\ement Act of 1920 The 
scheme was launched at a time when tlm Indus 
trial prosperity of the country was at Its zenith 
and labour conditions in the City were abnormal 
By the end of 1927, 207 chawls with 10,524 
tenements were constructed but only 123 
chawls with 8,234 rooms were occupied 
These chawls did not attract tndnstrlal labour 
In Bombay to live In them, the reasons attributed 
to the failure being the distance of the chawls 
from the mills, the absence of travelling facilities 
and other amenities of city life The n^ crago 
economic rent per tenement worked out at 
Be 16 per month but the actual rents charged 
were fixed, on an average at barely 60 per cent 
of the economic rent and accommodation can 
now be had In the chawls at Worll at Its 5 
per room on all floors The rents In the Nal- 
gaum and Sewrl cliawla are Its 7 per room on 
all floors and for those in the chawls at DeLlalo 
Boad Bs 8 per room per month on all floors ! 
One rupee extra Is charged for certain corner 
rooms The rents charged prior to Ist April 
1929 were, however, higher for nil centres The 
figure of the number of rooms occupierl on the 
31st December 1927, namely, 8,234 was the 
highest ever recorded Prequent strikes In 
the cotton textile mills and general Industrial 
unrest In Bombay City have been largely res- 
ponsible for the non-occupation of the rooms 
In the chawls of the Development Department 
darling the last two years and the flgme for the 
Dumber of tenements occupied on the 3lBt 
March 1931 was only 7,800 out of 10,211 rooms 
available 

Abmedafaad Cjty — Probably in no other 
Industrial centre In India is the condition of 
the housing of the working dosses so bad as 
It Is In Ahmedabad The Textile Labom 
Dnion at Ahmedabad recently published 
a pamphlet entitled “ A plea for ilimiclpal 
Housing for the Working Classes In the City 
of Ahmedabad ” for submission to the Ahmeda- 
bad Mrmlolpallty In this pamphlet the Union 
deals with 23,700 tenements observed and 
studied by It The Union reports that there Is 
absolutely no provision of water fn the case of 
6,069 tenements 3,117 tenements have a supply 
of some sort from wells B\ en those which are 
supposed to possess tlie advantage of Municipal 
water have a hopelessly inadequate arrangement 
in this respect— a tap or tn o m a compound for 
a group of 200 or more families Bathing and 
washing accommodation has not been thou^t 
of except in one or two chawls erected by mills 
6,360 tenements have no latrine accommo- 
dation In most of the remaining tenements 
the Union reports that the arrangements are 
miserable in quality and grossly insufficient 
in quantity and that urinals are conspicuous 
by their absence Only a few tenements 
are provided with any sort of drainage Bo 
other drainage arrangement exists 

The evils of bad housing In Ahmedabad were 
considerably aggravated as a result of the flood 


of Jiil> 1927 In Gujarat which destroyed over 
seven thousand houses In the City of Ahmeda- 
bad Tlic bulk of these houses belonged to the 
woiklng classes The Union In the pamphlet 
referred to, reports that the situation which had 
arisen In consequence of the flood was grave 
be>ond words Of the thousands who had 
been unhoused many camo to share with their 
relatlscs and friends tho accommodation that 
was nlrcady heavily overcrowded Hundreds 
were altogether without shelter Tho relief 
operations that were then carried out Included 
the construction of huts intended to provide 
temporary accommodation to a number of those 
who could make no arrangement of their own 
Tlio Belief Commlttco set up by tho leading 
citizens of Ahmedabad for reconstruction work 
rccommenderl Hint the Municipality should 
take ns early stops ns possible to construct 
6,000 sanitary tenements by raising a loan for 
the purpose 


In tho opinion of tho Labour Union the solu- 
tion of the question of housing constitutes one 
of tho obligatory duties of the Municipality 
and a growing appreciation of this aspect of 
the housing question on tho part of tho author! 
ties has led to the Incorporation in the City 
Municipalities Act (1025) under section 71, 
of a provision permitting City Municipalities 
to undertake provision of sanitary dwellings 
for tho poorer dosses Owing mainly to the 
efforts of Sir Guzarllal Nanda, Secretary of 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union, the Ahmedabad 
Municipality has recently decided to construct 
model dwellings for the working classes 


A Census taken by the Bombay Labour office 
In the early part of 1931 showed that of 69 
mills working In Ahmedabad, 34 provided housing 
accommodation for about 18 percent, of their 
employees, the total number of tenements being 
3,708 of which 3,057 are one roomed mostly 
144 square yards In are a with a cubic space 
of 1,692 cubic feet tho average rent of which 
was Bs 3-5 8 per month 


Beneal Presidency —Housing Is gen^Uy 
provided In Bengal by employers but the extent 
ind quality of the housing depend on the cheap- 
ness and availability of laud In the more 
congested areas In Calcutta, Howrah and the 
aearer neighbourhood housing facilities ore not 
provided on so big or so good a scale as In other 
areas Most Jute mills provide for their 
rooms constructed in the neighbourhood w the 
mills at rents varying from annas 8 to Be i 
per room per month The sires of the rooms 
vary from 8' x 8' to 10' x 10' and In some cases 
to I2'xl0' In nearly all cases the rooms are 
construct^ back to tiaok and In most pu^ 
floors and tiled roofs have been 
narrow verandahs generally 4' wide used lor 
cooking purposes Very often the rooms are 
dark and In none of them can snn light pene- 
trate through Ventilation is u^tlsfactoty 
owing to the method of construction ana toe 
only openings In the rooms are the doors u 
windows are provided they are kept shut 
chimneys or openings are provided lor tn 
escape of smoke In the majority of the housre 
Eecent enquiries made Into the 
housing In Bengal show tliat drainage, water 
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supply and consemncy arrangements in 
bixHis are abominable Government and other 
publlo agencies do not provide housing, as in 
Bombay, for industriai purposes but some 
Go^emmcnt and pubhc concerns do proaide 
quarters for their own employees 

Madras Presidency — ^As a result of the 
exertions of the Labour Department of the 
Goiemment of Jlndras and the Co-operative 
Building Societies and a number of local autho- 
rities some houses have been built for poor 
workmen in Madras atv Out of l,5d0 
registered factories 211 factories are reported 
to have provided housmg for a small number of 
their employees Almost all plantation estates 
in the KUgiris, Malabar and Coimbatore provide 
• lines ” for the cool} labour employed 

United Provinces — Out of 330 regulated 

factories 83 make some provision for the housing 
of workmen and their families Altogether 
about 6,400 single room and 1,045 double room 
tenements are provided by the emplovers 
The McBobertsganj, AUenganj and theJuh- 
settlements of the British India Corporation at 
Cawnpore are about the only Important exam 
pies of housing provided b> emplo} ers for their 
workmen m that city A scheme has however 
been launched b} some of the owners of facto- 
ries In Cawnpore for providing housing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and their families 
nut it is still under discussion Except as 
emplovers the Government of the lirnted 
provinces has done nothing m connection with 
industrial housing The Improvement Trust 
of Cawnpore has put up some temponuy housing 
and the Improvement Trust of Lucknow has 
put up a model barrack In the area set apart 
as an industrial area In the basfts or hatat 
where housing is provided b} private landlords j 
the type of tenement available Is usuall} a small 
mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah In front The size and height | 
varv The usual size Is 10 xS' The normal j 
height is 6' to 8' The onlv outlet for ventila- 
tion Is the small main door Even sneh tene- 
ments are reported to be shared bv 2, 3 or 
even 4 families and as many as 10 persons 
ma} be found as Inmates 

Central Provincev — Housmg is provided 
for about 7,600 workers b} some of the larger 
factories and nvills in the Central Provinces 
nineteen per cent- of textile labour and 7 5 
per cent ot the labour employed in minor 
ludnstties is housed The Pulgaon Cotton Mili 
miintains a settlement covenng on area of 15 
avres on which the mUlbands aie allowed to 
build their own houses on pavment of a nominal 
ground rent of annas 4 per annimi per 100 sq ft 
Piobahlv the most magnificent scheme of 
Industrial housing conceived in India Is that 
launched bv the Empress Mills under the agency 
of Messrs Tata Sons Limited at A'agpur The=c 
mills hav e leased a plot of 200 acres at Indota, 
a Biiburb of Eagpur, two miles from the mllL 
The scheme Is based on a desire to establish a 
model village The idea Is to build houses 
nf the bimgalovv tvpo staudmg on their 
own ground in plots measuring 30 '■ 53 vvatli 
the imitation that building vvall not be allowed 
on more than one-third of the space provided 
The houses are let to the workers on the hire 
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purchase system and it is expected that many 
of the workers will ultimately own them 

Bihar and Onija — ^AJl the coUlenes in the 
Jhana coal field are amply and efficientlv equip- 
ped with approved tvpes of houses Their 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are governed by the Jhatia Mines 
Board of Health llorkers recruited from 
villages withm five miles from the mme fre- 
quently prefer to Uv e m their own villages and 
walk backwards and forwards to their work 
In five collieries emploving about ten thousand 
workers 4,775 houses are provided, five of the 
worst equipped mines emploving 424 workers 
provide 15(5 houses and five normally eqmpped 
mmes employing 3,034 workers provide 1,162 
houses In manv cases more than one emplovee 
is accommodated in one d/ioicra or house Very 
frcquentlv a man and his wife and his famUy 
all of whom mav be recorded as separate labour- 
ers in the figures of the mining population 
occupv one house Every house must be 
licensed Licenses are not given unless the 
standards are complied with H labourers are 
found in occupation of unlicensed premises the 
management is liable to prosecution Eo rent 
Is however charged and subletting is not 
j known 

The Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed 
pur have built 4,521 residential buUdmgs Of 
these, 301 are rented at over Hs 20 per month 
Sixteen are rated as hotels The accommoda- 
tion provided at present is insufficient and one 
of the problems the Company will have to 
face is the provision of a larger amount of 
housing 

Assam — Tree quarters arc provided for all 
residential emplovees on tea estates Such 
non-resident labour as is employed is casual 
labour which comes from the adjoining v Ulages 
and lives in Its own homes In the mmes and 
oil fields free quarters ate provided for the 
labour force etnplovcU A Committee of 
Inquirv appomted m 1921-22 recommended 
tliat endeavours sliould be made to house 
ImnilcranLs from different j>rovince3 together 
in hninlets instead of putting vvorkers from all 
provinces Indiscriminately into barracks or 
lines The main objection to tliL rccommen- 
' dation is the want of land as all available Caul 
is under tea The housing canditiona In the 
coal and oil fields arc rcp'Uted as Iring quite 
satisfactory In Assam the tev estate- arc 
regularlv Inspected by District and Snb Divi- 
sional officers. Although the Ie_d i-iw^rv of 
Interference have been curtailed ov the ali-’li- 
tion of mdentured Libmr and the rci>e.il of s^i 
much of Act VI of 19iJl as leLated to sur 1 
labour, EtlU m practice the laspec*ing oCic rs 
do Invariably report on the condition of flic 
Uncs Ihcv call attention to tli- nff-1 rf 
improvement and the nianag m'“nt L g' n -ally 
readv to eScct such imjirovenicuts ns are 
considered neecssarv 

Other ProTtnees — Eo Ej^xial remarks ci' 
necessary in oianectlja with tli’ qiis'l'n c' 
industri.il hou-ing in ©‘hf-r p-ovnei-s Ge.-c 
rail' tpeakin^. no mJustna! slums a= such or anv 
big urban infiammati n due to t' e p-us' a" o' 
agglomerations of facto-y cr o'Ltr wc'b.rri is 
pmticularly notlceatle and the ho— ing of 
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labour ifi not to be differentiated froin tlic 
ordinary poor citizen Except In those cases 
where Go\emment action Ins been definitely 
indicated, the go\erniucnt3 of tlio -various otlier 
provinces m India have done nothing for the 
improvement of industrial liousing 

Railways — The general policy on raUwavs 
IB to provide residential quarters where it is 
necessary' for special reasons to provide accom- 
modation for certain classes close to their work 
and where conditions arc such tliat private 
enterprise does not adequately meet the demand 
for housing the staff The total expendituro 
incurred on housing provided by the principal 
railwa>'S smee the commencement of operations 
amounts to Es 22 41 crorea wliile the expendi- 
ture incurred during the ln^)t four j cars exceeds 
four and a half crores TJic programme for 
the next two jeara contemplates a further 
expenditure of Es 1 87 crores Notwithstand- 
ing this expenditure there Is, at present, a cousi 
derable dearth of quarters on most railwajs 
Endeavours arc, however, continuously made 
to construct new houses in accordance with an 
annually pre arranged programme as funds 
permit 

Acquisition of Land for Worl ers’ Houses. — 
Except the Eaiiways, which can obtain land 


Undet the Laud Acquisition Act for railway 
purposes vvhlch include building quarters for 
necessary maintenance of the staff, no other 
industry In India Is covered by that Act Con- 
sldcrablo dlfllcul^ has been experienced by 
collieries in the Jliaria coal Helds for acquiring 
land for purposes of housing schemes In 1920 
the Coal Holds Coraralttce suggested that 
every facility should ho offered to a Colliery 
Company or proprietor to acquire land under 
the Land Acquisition Act for the housing of 
labour In considering the amendment of the 
Land Acquisition Act In 1022, the Government 
of Biliar and Orissa surocsted that some amend 
ment mlglit bo made in order to give facilities 
for the acquisition of land for colliery housing 
purposes The Government of India, however, 
did not include any such amendment in their 
aincudlng Act The matter has again been 
before the Local Government in connection 
with the revision of Sections 49 and 60 of the 
Cliota Nagpur Tenancy Act and a Bill was 
introduced and passed in the winter session of 
the local Lcgismtlvo Coimcil in 1020 Sliglit 
alterations were found necessary m the Bill 
to improve its working and these changes 
have recently been passed by the Legislative 
Council 


HEALTH 


No serious attempt has so far been made to 
keep any satisfactory statistics regarding health 
conditions of Industrial workers, « g , morbidity 
rates among the workers, their average 
wel^t, hei^t, etc , and in the absence 
of any statistical information It is not 
possible to generalise about these matters 
Health conditions m the Important mdustrlal 
centres in India cannot however he said to be 
V ery satisfactory This Is due to many causes 
such as poor diet, overcrowded and insanitary 
dwellings, want of open air and exercise, etc 
But the main cause of lU health particularly 
among the -workers in Bombay and Bengal, 
arpeara to be the pre-valence of malaria In the 
loc^ties In which tliey live Major Coveil, the 
Special Officer appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to enquire Into Malarial conditions 
in Bombay City who submitted his report in 
1928, says “ It (Malaria) is BtUl present In 
certain quarters of the southern iwrtlon of the 
City to a serious extent, but the most intense 
malaria at the present tlrne exists in the vicinity 
of the TTiillK , more espeelally in 'Worll and Pare! 
sections In the northernmost portion of 
■\Yorli section, malaria is also slight, but as 
soon as the edge of the mill area is reached the 
incidence of the disease rises abruptly and 
extends over the greater part of TTorll and Parcl 
The correlation between the intensity of Malaria 
and the proximity of milla was most striking, 


cspcclaUj in certain cases where a single isolat^ 
null happened to ho present, e g , the Victoria 
Mill in Cliowpaty and tlio Colaba Land Mill 
in Colaba Tlio vast majority of the mills in 
Bombay are situated in the highly malarious 
area ” 

In tile mines in the Madras Presidency, 
Malaria prev’aUs in the Cuddapah district and 
at every cliango of season there is a prevalence 
of widespread fever Malaria also prevam 
in the Thummaragudl mines throughout the 
j oar and tlio cold winds during the ramy season 
from Sandur TTillH affect the health of the labou- 
rers in the mines of Tonaslgerl XufaercuIosE 
prcvalis among industrial workers in the United 
Pro-vinces and Bihar an d Orissa, and Kala Amr 
Is common among workers m certain tracts like 
Bihar and Orissa 

Tlie following table gives the birth and death 
rates and the rate of infant mortality per thou- 
sand of tlio population for some the imporwns 
industrial centres The figures, iiowcvor, relate 
to the whole population hi most cases and as 
such are not likely to give an adequate Idea 
regarding mortality, etc , among Indust™* 
workers Besides, in certain cities Uko Bombay, 
it is customary for married working dasa women 
to leave the city for their confinement and 
register births in the mofussll 
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A t(Ale showing (a) Birth-rate and (b) Death-rate per thousand of population and (c) Infant 
mortality for 1,000 registered births for certain important industrial centres 


Centre 

Period 

Birth-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population 

Death rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population 

Infant mortalitv 
per 1,000 
registered 
births 

Bombay 

1930 

21 5 

21 2 

296 On 

Ahmedabad 

1929 

47 02 

49 90 

1 331 65 

Sholapur 


44 03 

34 53 

223 73 

Karachi 


55 83 

30 97 

230 55 

Kagpur 


50 C3 

52 24 

290 77 

Amraotl 


59 60 

49 14 

030 91 

Akola 


41 73 

35 36 

251 27 

Caavnpore 


36 94 

52 70 

420 34 

Lucknow 


43 9S 

7- 81 

469 22 

Allahabad 

)> 

4C 81 

3S 44 

258 79 


The Telaticn between overcrowding and infant mortalitv Is brought out In the following 
table extracted from the annual report of the Unnlclpa! Commissioner for Bombi\ Citj — 

Infant hlortality by the Xinnber of Booms occupied in 1910 


Ifumher of rooms 

Births 

Death'i m Infants 

Infant mortalitv 
per 1,000 blrtlis 
registered 

Hnmber 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

1929 

1930 

1 Boom and under 

10,945 

43 2 

5,497 

73 2 

■>02 

4S7 

2 Booms 

1,500 

7 15 

550 

7 3 

30 c 

368 

3 Booms 

749 

3 0 

202 

2 7 


297 

4 or more rooms 

404 

1 6 

74 


183 

185 

ffospitals 

11,394 

45 0 

1,154 

15 4 

101 

85 

Homeless and not 

37 

0 1 

27 

0 4 



recorded 







Total 

25,229 


7,225 

100 0 

296 

29S 


Working condihons — In the llombav 
Presidency the working conditions In the fac- 
tories are usuallv considerablv In advance of the 
conditions In the homes of the workers The 
Factories Department has recenth effected an 
appreciable Improvement in the development 
of ventilation m factories Tlie working con- 
ditions In the average Cotton JUll In the D P 
are reported to be not verv satisfactorv and 
those In the Central Provmces and Bcmr leaie 
plentv of scope for Improiement especudlv In 
ventilation, maintenance of suitable tempera- 
ture, sidtable flooring, proper sixiclng of machi- 
nery and proiision of places for meals Con- 
siderable improvements are required In the 
seasonal factories for alleviating the dust nui- 
sance and for proper lighting In the Jute 
mills In Bengal, especially in the sorting and 
carding section -there are no adequate arrange- 
ments for taking off the dust and the workers 
get a particular kind of rash all over their bodies 
In the bejWiing of their emploa-ment Women 
arc mostly employed In this Department and 
tliea bring their infants and children who ll\c 
In that dust laden and hot atmosphere diirlnc 
working hours orking conditions are how- 
ever, gene^all^ satlsfactorj in jute mills and 
other large Industrial concerns 


Extent of Medical Faolilies provided — 
The result of the cnqiiin Into AVelfare work 
conducted b> the Labour Office in 1^20 'bow-i 
that the provision of facilities for me.lical 
attendance and thesiipplyof medicines Is falrla 
general in all the Iirger laDaur-empIoung 
organisations In the Bomhav Frcsldcnc'. 
Tlic Textile Laixmr hnlon in jAlimedabid 
Is the onlv assoclitlon of emplo\ees which 
proxidcs medical facilities for Its meinltr' 
There are also Government Aiimicipal or charl 
table hospitals and dispensaries whUh are op^n 
to the public and whiUi arc u-ril bx the labour 
lag classes in the UnKcJ I’rovinrcs man-* of 
the larger cniplnxcrs maintain disp' n=an-s 
blit no liospitaU The Duffcrin I iind a private 
organisation aided bv pi-infs from Gnvemmen' 
and local Wiles maintains female h-Kpitat- at the 
most important tovaas The Lada llirlnrh 
Jfatemita and Child Welfare Leame raal'’fains 
a number of cenfres for child wcitarc and the 
treatment of mafe-nita case tf-na o' tb'' 
empioaers in the Central Province; and E* -a- 
liave proaaded wcll-cq ilpied dl p^-a art''- a- 1 
medical facilities are within ca'a r'a'h o' tli'' 
worlcrs in alrao-t all the firte-i -- an 1 t r 
important mininc ar'a in the Provine yo—*- 
of Uic largi r coiicams in B11 mi»mi 1 On ■’ and in 
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the Punjab also movlde medical facilities for 
their employees In Madras onh a few largo 
factories pro^dde dispensaries Medical facilities 
In the plantations are fairly good All the jute 
mills in the nelglibourhood of Calcutta proyido 
dispensaries but most of the doctors In charge 
are not registered medical graduates In all the 
tea gardens in Assam and in Bengal medical 
attendance and medicine are pro^^ded for 
all classes of employees The medical arrange- 
ments In a large number of estates are super- 
ylsed by European medical ofllcers Well- 
equipped hospitals are also pro^ldod for the 
labour force in the mines and oll-flelds In Assam 
Part-time medical attendance and medicines 
are proylded by the employers In the Asansol 
Mines Board Area Medical facilities are also 
proylded in the mines in Madras In the Jharla 
Mining Settiement eight hospitals are main- 
tained by employers, the number of beds a arj - 
ing from 0 to 12 in each ward 

Maternity Benefits 

In September 1924, Jlr N M. Joshl made the 
first attempt in the Legisiatiye Assembiy to 
introduce a Bill to make proyislon for the 
payment of maternity benefits in certain indus- 
tries Under this BUI, the Local Go^ emments 
were to be asked to establish a Maternity Benefit 
Fimd and to make payments out of this Fund 
The BUI, after circulating, was thrown out bj 
the Assembly In August 1925 

The first Proylnce in India to _pas3 a 
Maternity Benefit Act nas Bombay The Act 
came into force on 1st July 1929 According 
to this Act, the payment of maternity benefits 
s an obUgatlon which Is Imposed directly on the 
emploier The second annual Report on the adml 
nistratlon of this Act shows there wore 10 06 


claims paid per 100 women cmplo>cd and the 
total amount of maternity benefit paid under 
the act was Rs 1,21,325 The Bombay 
MunIclpallt^ has started since February 
1928, a maternity benefit scheme b\ wlilch 
benefit Is glyen to haialkhorc and scayeng- 
ing women In the form of leayc with 
full pay not eycecdlng 42 consecutiye 
daan including the date of confinement, as 
certified by the Excciitlyo Health Officer, If the 
birth takes place in Bombay, and by a Police 
Patel or by liospltal authorities If It tokes place 
out of Bombaa 

An Act was passed bj the Central Proyinces 
Council in 1930 on the same lines as that in 
Bombaj 

In Assam, yolnntary maternity benefit schemes 
haae been adopted by almost eycry tea estate 
of repute While pregnant women remain, 
at work', they aro put on light work on full rates 
of pa\ Diulng tiic period of adyanced preg- 
nancy and after chlldblrtli Icaie on half pay is 
usually granted and in some cases full ^y is 
allowwl and a bonus at childbirth Is often 
granted in addition Tlio bonus is in some cases 
conditional on the child being healthy The 
Assam RaUways and Trading Company the 
next largest cmplojcrs of labour In Assam, 
grants six months’ Icaao on half pay provided 
the women hn\o been examined by the medical 
officers and attend hospital once a week The 
Assam Oil Company grants lea%e on half pay 
for tliree months On some estates In Coim- 
batore District female coolies are fed free for 
a month before and a month after confinement 
On other estates maternity benefit ranging 
from Rs S to Rs 6 Is paid and In some other 
estates free feeding of the women for two weeks 
before and tliree weeks after confinement Is 
arranged 


WELFARE WORK 

(Excluding Health and Housing) 


In 1926, the Government of In dia requested 
aU Provincial Governments to coUect fuU and 
comprehensive information with regard to the 
measures undertaken and the efforts made to 
ameliorate the conditions under which the 
workers live when they are not actnaUv 
employed The enquiry originated ns the result 
of the Recommendation adopted by the Sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
in connexion with the development of facilities 
for the utilisation of workers’ spare time The 
results of this enquiry, whioli the Government of 
India hope to publish in due course, will bo of 
considerable interest The Labour Office 
conducted an enquiry in the Bombay Presidency, 
the results of which were published in the Issue 
of the Labour Gazette for January 1927 

Apart from the few individual employers 
who have organised welfare work on modem 
lines, the first organised attempt to Intro- 
duce welfare activities of a iiartlcular type 
was taken by the Bombay MUlowners’ Associa- 
tion early last year In a circular letter da{ed 


8th January, 1980, addressed to the mills affiliat- 
ed to the Bombay MUlowners’ Association, 
this Association requested all mills in 
Bombay City to give their wholehearted co- 
operation to their efforts for devising machinery 
for the Improvement of the relations between 
the management and labour by giving Immediate 
effect, wherever It la possible, among other 
things, to those classes of welfare work ''fW®*} 
have been imiformly successful, eg ,(a) perlomcal 
social gatherings of workpeople , (6) movlslon 

of free mill dispensaries as soon as finMClai 
considerations permit and (c) the establish- 
ment of creches at all mUls 


Employment of Welfare Otfeer* 
Workers —The All-India Industrial Wo^ate 
Conference of 1922 passed a resolution that 
social service organlsatJons should be asked to 
take up the work of training -welfare workers 
The establishments of workers’ committees in all 
Industrial establlslunent was also urged but very 
little progress appears to have been made so far 
Iq this 4lrectJon 
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BAILWAYS 

Recreation — Bailnajs ns a group arc tlio recreation for tlielr cmplojccs and their children 
largest employers ol lahom: In India and tholr The number of recreational clubs or Institutes 
welfare work Is therefore being dealt with provided on each railway are shown in the 
separately AU Railways proa’ldo facilities for following table — 



Each institute is regarded as a club proedded 
by the Railway free of rent The institutes 
provide a reading room, indoor and outdoor 
games, etc , and are generally sclf-snpporting 
although grants are made from fine funds to 
meet the recurring expenses In deserving cases 
The rail-ways also undertake to recover tlie 
subscriptions of the members tlirough the 
paysheets and to remit them to the manager of 
the institute The membership of the institutes 
is compulsory on some railways 

Sports committees and athletic clubs have 
been formed on several railways, c g , 
the (IIP and the East Indian Railways with 
the object of promoting athletic sports among 
the employees and organizing tournaments 
The Indian Railway Athletic Association has 
been recently formed for the promotion and 
development of Inter-railway athletic competi- 
tions of aU kinds This Is a registered association 
and It membership is open to the Railway 
Board and its subordinate offices as well as to 
railways which are parties to the Indian 
Railway Conference Association Inter-districts 
or inter-divisional competitions are also run 
by local sports committees with the idea of 
encouraging sports among aU classes of staff 
The mter-rallwny boxing, wrestling and foot-ball 
competitions are arranged in four groups 

The cinema shows and magic lantern lectures 
which ba^e been recently organized for the 
recreation of railway employees ore growing 
in popularity with the staff 

Edneauon — ^Almost nil Railways provide 
facilities for the education of their lUiterate 
staffs as wen as the children of Railway 
employees The progress made in this direc- 
tion on each railway may ho briefly stated ns 
follows — 

Tlio N W Rallwray have started two experi- 
mental schools for adult workers In the run- 


ning locomotive sheds at Lahore and Sibl 
respectively It is also Intended to open 
another at Rotri shed shortly The expon- 
ment has so far been confined to the locomotno 
staff as the majority of the staff in tlds branch 
arc lUJtcrato and education pro-vldes a grwt 
inducement in tlint wages can practically bo 
doubled by qualifying for promotion to thehigb^ 
grades of running staff Tlio East Indian Rail- 
way provide 37 scliools for the cmplo-iecs 
of the Operating Department The Eastern 
Bengal Railway provide 0 night schools for 
adult cmplovees, the daily' average attendance 
at these scliools being S09 On the Burma 
Railways educational facilities for adult work- 
men have Idtherto proa ed a failure and another 
experimental school boa recently been opened 
for flromen 


The B B & C I Railway has recently 
Opened dosses for Imparting instruction in tn® 
tliree R’s at 3 centres on the Broad Qaiige and 
3 on the Metre Gauge systems As an Induc^ 
ment to study, a bonus of Rs 6 Is puid ta &acn 
man passing a simple test On the , kl 
way, the Locomotive Department holds classes 
at Lnndlng, Badarpur and Chittagong to assisr 
drivers to qualify as “ English 
wlilch grade carries a higher pay -ine 
only faclhties given by the B & N W Rauway 
are first aid classes and subjects of a tecn- 
nlcal nature In the Locomotive Department ilie 
Bengal Nagpur Railway pro-rides 14 
for I mparting elementary training in rwdjn^ 
writing and rudimentary arithmetic to Bidia 
drivers, shunters and firemen so as to cnaoi 
them to make themselves personally acquamtw 
-with the rules and orders affecting train 
On the M. A, S M Rahway there are two 
night schools at Hubll and Gimtakal ^ 

both of which receive financial support from vn 
Company 





Wages 


Schools for the education of adult uorhmen | 
do not exist on the G I P Eallwaybut a school 
Is established at Blna for imparting technical 
Instrnction and conducting refresher courses 
in EaUiray irorklng 

For Workers' Children — Tlie facilities pro- 
vided for the education of the children of 
railway emploj ecs are ns under 

97 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children and 123 schools for Indian children 
are maintained at sidtable centres and the total 
number of pupils on the rolls is 4,155 and 15,967 
respectively The total expenditure fiom revenue 
on the Eiuopean and Anglo-Indian schools is 
Es 402 laUis per annum and on the Indian 
Echools Es 14 lakhs The EaUiray Depart- 
ment also aids certain schools for children of 
railwaj emplojecs The total number of 
chddren In rillway aided schools is 3,521 (Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian) and 7,704 (Indian) 
and the total annual grants made by the Eall- 
rray are Es 49,305 and Es 46,584 respectively 
The Eailvrav Department also gives direct 
financial assistance to Its employees towards the 
education of their children In certain hill schools 
The total cxxienditure on this account in 1927- 
28 was Es 3 5 laklis for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and Es 28 8 thousands for Indians 

Facilities are also afforded bj the grant of 
passes and concession tickets to enable the 
Uilldren to attend schools 

The present methods of assistance have re- 
cent]} evoked public criticism on the score of 
their bemg more faiourable to European and 
Anglo-Indian cmploices than to the Indian 
and with a new to eliminating all trace of 
racial discrimination the Eallwaa Board placed 
Mr OEM Jones, C I E , I L S , on special 
dutj In 1927 with instructions to collect all 
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facts and figures regarding the assistance given 
by railways for the education of the children 
of their employees On a consideration of Mr 
Jones' report the Board have now formulated 
their future policy on the following lines. — 

All railway schools would be transferred to 
local autborltles or private bodies, special grants 
being ghen out of railwaj funds where neces- 
sary The assistance given by the Eailwaj 
Department would be confined to emplo}ees 
who draw pay below a prescribed maximum 
and obliged to send their chhdren to boarding 
schools The assistance would take the form 
of grants to the emplo} ecs of a fixed proportion 
not exceeding one luiU of the board and tuition 
fees, the proportion depending upon the pa> 
drawn by the parent and falling w itli the increase 
in pay The assistance would be open to all 
emplojces without distmetion of community, 
race or creed 

Several companies’ railways ha\c also signified 
their willingneBS to adopt a shnllar poUc} But 
the question is still receiving further considera- 
tion because of the representations received In 
connexion with the scheme 

Co-operation — The Eailway Administration 
lia\e noticed that hea%} Indebtedness, degrades 
the emplojce and impairs Ids efllclcncv and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of co-operative credit societies and co operatii e 
stores by the employees 

Co-OTCrati\o Credit .Societies liaie been 
formed on all railways and are managed h\ 
committees gencrallj elected from among the 
Ehaicholdcis But in some rase;, the heads 
oi the departments ,aro required to be the eliair 
men of the Committees and thc\ liaie power to 
nominate some of the members of tlio 
committee 


WAGES 


It was in 1873 that one of the earliest attempts 
to collect wage statistics In Didia was made b\ 
issuing instructions to District Officers to submit 
half yearly returns showing the aa erago monthly 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskilled 
labour The returns thus collected w ere utilized 
for compiling a series of comparable statistics 
of wages for selected Districts in each Province 
and these statistics were pubbshed in the pub- 
lication “ Mces and T\ ages ” issued nnnuaEj 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intehl- 
gence and Statistics A reference, however, 
to Dutt’s Eeport on an Enquiry Into Else 
of Prices in India would show that these sta- 
tistics were found to be wholly unreliable and 
consequently these half aearlv returns from 
District Oflicers have been discontinued since 
1010 In their place a quinquennial wage census 
was adopted in aU Provinces, except In the 1 
Central Ihovlnces where an annual return [ 
was obtained from District Officers Tlie first ' 
quinquennial wage census was held in 1911 12 ■ 
and tlie second in 1910-17 Tlic statistics regard- ( 
Ing wages continued to bo published In * Prices 
and Mages" wliicU gaac the resniti of the , 
quinqncunlal wage censuses In respect of a few 
urban and rural occupations As the st itistlcs 
were still far from satbfactorv the Utiid wage 
census, which was duo In 1921-22, Bhan- 


doned except in Madras aud tlie Punjab In 
1921 an attempt was made by the Goirrnmcnt 
of India to hold an All-India tciisu- of indii'-trial 
wages with the actlie and aoluntary co-ofi^r ition 
of employers, but noUiing could lie donf parth 
because a number of emjiloicrs cither fiiPd 
to submit returns or 6uhmjtt''d Incoiiifht'’ 
returns and partly because neither the tentrd 
nor the Local Goi crnuicnts w cre able to pr<u 1 le 
the staff required for the purpe c owing to 
financial stringency Tlie annual i -n' ol 

Prices and Mages were al-o su-pend'd 111 
as a result 0 / retrcnchmcn and no r‘Ci- ar 
official wage statLtlra ar> n p'll'i 2^1 I - 
British India as a wliole 

In (he Lni(cd Proi races a for - r< 

of Industrial E a-C-' bo 1^- tale-, iP-jr w, 'j •> 
regular census wu*- c n i.t-Mi 1.- c r 
tarried tlirouch A K-i -iral saraea tf a 

h IS been carried eat ever nacyci-.-i j',]_ 

h, the Pim.al. Tic- s-aa . aroi, .w 
w i.Co of certain of ar^-tc -j ‘1„ 

principal tcrrc' la ti ^ ‘M aA4.g>a u lA -'d 
bv urban ojahl ’-s a-i at otrialn I,.-*, a. 
stations t a ftc'-c a meaus ol w > 

rural n' 

the verag- tr-g’' 
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Provinces every year for Inclusion In the annual 
Keporta on the Administration of the Indian 
Factories Act, no regular and detailed statistic 
of industrial wages are available in Bengal and 
In the Central Pro^inces and Borar In Madras 
quinquennial wages censuses ha^e been con- 
ducted since 1908 shonlng the aaerago wages ol 
certain artisans (as well as farm sera ants em- 
ployed in agricultural labour) in respect of 
homogenous tracts and districts These cen- 
suses, howe^er only related to rural and uroin 
wages and not to Industrial wages A thorough 
investigation of the conditions of labour, and 
partlcularlv the rates of wages on tea estate In 
Assam, was made In 1921-22 by a Committee 


1 appointed by the Government of that Province 
I The Labour Ofllco of the Goaornmont of Bombay 
conducted three enquiries Into the wages of 
; workers in the cotton mills in the Bombay 
' Presidency in 1921, 1923 and 1920 respectively 
' Apart from these enquiries, the Lnbour Office 
has also conducted enquiries into of 

' peons In Bomb ly, (2) Agricultural WagM, (3) 
Wages of Municipal workers, (4) Clerical Wages 
In Bombay City and (5) Wages of Printing 
Press Workers In selected Printing Tresses In 
Bombay City Tlio results of all these 
enquiries haao been published either in ti e 
form of special Reports or in the Labour 
Gazette *' 


WAGE RATES. 


AEricullnre — Whether wages paid to ^1- 
cultural labour In India have kept pace with 
the Increase in the cost of living Is, for scacral 
reasons, a very difficult question to answer 
Firstly conditions varv so markedly between 
province and province that It Is almost impos- 
sible to obtain accurate and comparable figures 
of wages for different classes of agricultural 
labour Secondly there exists a variety of 
methods adopted for remunerating the workers 
engaged in different agricultural areas in India 
For example, in the Punjab, there are four 
forms of wages, such as (a) purely cash wages, 
(6) cash wages with supplements which may 
consist of food, tobacco, lodging, bedding, 
clothing, etc , (c) purely grain wages, and (d) 
wages other than in cash or grain In the Punjab 
the last quinquennial wages survey was held 
in December 1927 This survey shows that the , 
follor^g were the average dally wages of the j 
three Important classes of agricultural labour 
m rural areas In the Punjab — 

Carpenters . 10 to 32 annas a day 

Masons 16 to 38 annas a day 

Dnskilled labourers 6} to 16} annas day 

As regards the last occupation It may be 
pointed out that the most frequent wage was 
between 7} to 8} annas The Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay published a 
Eeport In 1924 of an Enquiry Into Wages In 
Agriculture which gave the average dally earn- 
ing of three classes of agricultural labour, viz , 
sldlled labour, ordinary labour and field labour 
In each of the 26 districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency separately for urban areas and rural areas 


for each ol 23 rears from 1000 to 1022 The 
figures for each year from 1923 to ^27 have 
been publislicd in the Bombay Administration 
Reports Tlie wages preyaUing in other pro- 
vinces for similar tjpes of lalwur do 
pare very unfavourably with 
Bombay Presidency 

for which a comparison Is made ^ j. 

ment requires an Important 
Is not meant that the money amount actu^y 
paid are similar The rates 0 / In dlff^t 
provinces varv according to the 
Industrialisation and money wages In 
wlilch are mainly agricultural °n a I^m 
level than the monej wages In Troytacw wincn 
are highly industrialised such as a^U 

Bengal There is no doubt ’i^atevw th^ 
wages have considerably Improved im all P 
of India between 1018 to l^^ . 

Bombay Presidency os a whole 

tendency In the level of wages which se^^ 

1926 and continued up to end of 103 
checked during the year 1028 
period wages of all classes of “Sriculturol lni^> 
except field labour in luban areas Md ordl^ 
labour In rural areas, cither remain^ sta 
or showed a definite upward tendency 

Comparison of conditions In 
with the pre-war year shows that dm 8 
particular period the con(Ution 
fabourer has undoubtedly 
Is amply proved by the sWen 

showing the index numbers of 
wages of skilled labourers, for 

and field labourers for urban areas and 
rural areas for the Bombay Preside y 


AOEicniTTOAi Wages (Nominal) 

Index Numbers for the Bombay Presidency {including Sind) 1913=100 


JL /(U 

Urban areas 

Rural Areas 

Tear 

Field 

Labour 

Ordlnarj' j 
Labour 

Skilled 

Labour 

Field 

Labour 

Ordinary 

Labour 

Skilled 

liahour 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1920 

189 

200 

195 

221 

221 

200 

191 

188 

174 

192 

200 

190 

208 

204 

192 

192 

193 

179 

195 

196 

200 

224 

216 

211 

212 

206 

198 

170 

171 

170 

206 

198 

176 

186 

180 

171 

162 

171 

181 

181 

181 

176 

175 

179 

173 
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Wage Rates 


Occupatlona 


Men 

Head Jobbers 
Other Jobbers 
Mixing Nawghanles 
Drawing Frame Ten- 
ters 

Slabbing Frame Ten- 
ters 

Inter Frame Tenters 
Roving Frame Ten- 
ters 

Ring Slders 
Ring Boilers 
Winders 
Warpers 

Creelers 
Front Sizers 
Back Sizers 
Two Loom Weavers 
All Weavers 

Front Folders 
Bade Folders 
Sarangs 
Engine Drivers 
Firemen 


Average Dally 
Earnings In 

Occupations 

Average Dally 
Earnings In 

Bom 

bay 

July 

1920 


3 

I 


Bom 

bay 

Tilly 

1920 

1 


Shola- 

piir 

July 

1920 

Rs a 

P 

Rs a p 

Rs a 

P 

Men 

Rs n 

P 

Rs a 

p 

Rsa p 

3 15 

4 

3 18 

o 

13 

5 

Turners 

2 13 

2 

O 

n 

7 

18 2 

2 4 

0 

1 11 9 

1 

12 

1 

Blacksmiths 



O 

5 

3 


1 2 

2 

0 14 7 

0 

12 

5 

Tinsmiths 

2 9 

2 

2 

o 


1 11 2 







Masons 

2 1 

0 

o 

6 

4 


1 4 

8 

113 

0 

12 

4 

Moulders 

2 12 

4 

2 

2 

7 

2 3 9 

1 G 

3 

13 0 

0 

13 

3 

Assistant Moulders 

2 3 


1 

4 

1 


1 4 

C 

1 0 11 

0 

12 

9 

Carpenters 

2 7 

5 

2 

9 

2 

SSID 







Fitters 

2 15 

4 

o 

■ni 

1 

2 0 9 

1 3 

8 

1 0 4 

0 

11 

4 

Assistant Fitters 

Em 

4 

1 

KM 

C 

13 3 

1 0 

3 

0 15 2 

0 

11 

6 








0 12 

1 

0 10 7 

0 

S 

1 

Oilers 

1 2 

m 

1 

2 

7 

|M jMl 

0 14 

10 

0 13 3 

0 

7 

10 

Slochlcs 

1 2 


a 

El 

7 

M 

2 1 

9 

2 17 

1 

12 

8 

Coolies 

0 15 

11 

M 

14 

1 

M 







Sweepers 

MB 



13 

3 

M K 

0 13 

2 

0 10 7 

0 

9 

8 








3 1 

8 

1 13 7 

1 

9 

9 

IPOHICJI 







1 9 

9 

0 15 9 

1 

0 

8 








1 13 

4 

1 13 5 

1 

9 

9 

Waste pickers 

0 8 

8 

0 

8 

6 


1 13 

11 

1 14 1 

1 

5 

11 

Ring Slders 


r 

□ 

15 

1 








Ring Dofftrs 

0 11 

5 

0 

EEl 

5 


0 15 

9 

0 15 9 

0 

11 

10 

■Winders 


EE 

□ 

12 

7 


0 15 

C 

0 15 1 

0 

11 

1 








2 1 

1C 

1 5 10 

1 

14 

4 

Heelers 


11 

0 

14 

5 

0 6 9 

4 3 

1C 

1111 

3 

11 

5 

Coolies 


m 


9 

9 

0 6 7 

1 5 

4 

17 1 

1 

3 

9 

Sweepers 

0 8 

8 



2 

0 5 9 


The available Infermutlon In connexion ■mth cotton mill workers In other provinces i« 
reproduced below 


Occupation 

Central 
Provinces 
Range of 
wages per 
month 
(In one mill) 

Bengal 
Range of 
w ages per 
month 

Punjab 
Average 
wage per 
month 

Madras 

Average 

dally 

earnings 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs a p 

Rs a P 

Spinner Plecer 

15 to 24 

15-12-0 to 

27 0 0 

0 9 9 



2S-S-0 



Weaver 

22 to 50 

40 

38 0 0 

0 15 11 

Dyer 

15 to 20 


23 0 0 


Doffer 

14 to 15 

10-8-0 to 23 



Frame Tenter 

20 to 29 

15-4-0 to 





23-8-0 



Heelers (women) 

10 to 17 

12 to 14 

22 0 0 


Warper 

21 to 38 




Sizer 

20 to 39 




Finisher 

17 to 32 




Blacksmiths 

62 to 92 

34 to 43 



Turners 

62 to 92 

81 to 60 



Carpenters 

39 to 62 

22 



Fitters 

62 to 122 

33 to 46 


- 
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Mines 


MINES. 


The tables given belo^rshon* the dalli earnings in the month of December tor each of the two 
years 1928 and 1923 for workers In the main occupations In coalfields and the other important 
mines In British India The rates of wages for 1030 were \-crv mucli the same 

Daily tarninys of underground workers xn important coalfields in British India 

I 


Coalfields 


Oicr men tV. 

Slrdors 
Foremen iL 
llnfcs 


Ullncrs 


Loaders 


1928 


1929 


1928 


1929 


1928 


1029 


Jharia (Bihar and Orissa) 
RaniganJ (Bengal) 

Qirldlh (Bihar and Orissa) 

Assam 

Punjab 

Baluchistan 

Peneb ^ alley (CP) 


Its 

a 

P 

Its 

a 

I’ 

Its a 

P 

1 

4 

9 

1 

4 

0 

0 

13 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 


■■ 

0 

12 

0 

1 

7 

3 

1 

7 

3 

0 

13 

P 

1 

0 

9 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

3 

3 

1 


0 

0 

14 

3 

1 

10 

3 

1 

7 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

6 

« 

1 

4 

3 

1 

0 

6 


Its a p 

one 

0 13 0 

0 12 0 
15 0 

0 11 3 

1 2 0 
1 2 0 


Its 1 p 

0 10 0 
0 10 3 
0 10 0 
13 0 
0 1 9 

12 3 

0 8 6 


Its a p 

0 11 0 

0 10 3 
0 12 0 
13 6 
0 12 6 

1 1 0 
0 10 6 


11 


Coalfields 

Skilled Labour 

Unskilled Labour 

Females 

1028 

1920 

1028 

1929 

1028 

1929 


Rs a 

P 

Rs a 

P 

Rs a 

P 

Rs a 

' 

P 

Rs 

I 

P 

Rs a 

P 

Jharia (Bihar and Orissa) 

0 13 

0 

n 12 

0 

0 9 

D 




8 

P 


6 

IlanlganJ (Bengal) 

0 12 

0 


3 

0 9 





7 



6 

Glrldlh (Bihar and Orissa) 

0 1-1 

0 


3 

0 7 

0 

0 8 

0 


6 



lU 

Assam 

1 2 

0 

1 2 

3 

0 13 

0 

0 14 

G 






Punjab 

0 15 

0 

0 12 


0 9 

3 

0 8 

3 






Baluchistan 

0 15 

6 

1 4 











Pench Valley (C P ) 

0 0 

6 


6 


0 

0 9 

3 

H 

7 

6 

■ 

6 


Daily Earnings of Workers engaged on " Open Workings ” in Important Coalfields in 

British India 


I 


Coalfields 

Over Men and 
Sirdars Foremen 
and Mates 

Miners 

Loaders 


1928 

1929 

1928 

1920 

1928 

1929 


Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Jharia (Bihar and Orissa) 

12 6 

13 0 

0 14 0 

0 13 9 

0 6 6 

0 11 6 
0 7 0 

0 6 3 
10 3 

BiniganJ (Bengal) 

Olridih (Bihar and Orissa) 

Assam 

Punjab 

Baluchistan 

Pench Valley (CP) 

■nw 

1 

0 14 0 

0 14 3 
12 6 

0 9 0 
0 12 '0 
16 6 
10 0 

0 0 0 
0 11 9 
110 

0 7 0 
0 0 0 
13 0 
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II 


Civilnrl 1j 

Skillcil TaIjout 

Unskilled lAbour 

Females 

182.a 1 

1 

1 

I 1020 

19 

2$ ^ 

1929 

1928 

1920 


Us a 

P 

Us 

» p 

1 

UN 

a p 

Us 

a 

P 

Us 

a 

P 

Us 

a 

p 

Jhath (lUlnr and Orb‘i) , 

0 10 

0 

0 

12 9 

0 

7 9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Pinl^anJ (P'-ngil' 

0 11 

r> 

0 

12 3 

0 

6 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

c 

r.Hdlh (lUInr and Oti a) 



0 

14 3 



0 

8 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Ast-am 

1 0 

0 

1 

2 3 

1 

0 9 

0 

14 

0 

1 

4 

0 




Punjab 



0 

12 n 


1 

0 

8 

3 







Baluchi tan 



1 

4 9 












Pencil \ nllex (( P ) 

0 S 

0 



0 

c n 




0 

G 

0 





r<irrimt of I (tl-ottrort trorLinj on Sitr/acf in important Coalfields in British India 


Coaincld! 

Skilled lAboiir 

Unskilled Inbour 

Females 

1923 

1029 

1926 

1929 

1028 

1929 


Rs 

a 

p 

Us 

a 

P 

Rs 

n 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

p 

Rs 

a 

P 

Jh uLa (Bihar and OrUsa) 

0 

12 

3 

0 

13 

3 

0 

8 

G 

0 

8 

9 

0 

c 

9 

0 

6 

9 

ItanlganJ (Bcnuall 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

1 

0 

5 

9 

0 

6 

0 

Olildlh (Biliar and Orl-«a) 

0 

14 

3 

1 

14 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

9 

0 

5 

0 

am 

1 

0 

C 

0 

13 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

0 

Punjab 

1 

0 

9 

0 

14 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

11 


0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

9 

Baluchbtan 

1 

0 

0 

1 

14 

9 

0 

8 

0 

1 

3 

i 







Pencil \nllea (C P ) 

0 

10 

3 




0 

11 

9 



1 

0 

5 

9 





Gins and Presses 

The male coolies In the gin factories In 
Madras and the Punjab earn on an a\erage 
annas 8 per da> while the female coolies get onh 
as 5-1 and as 0 respectlielj In the Central 
rro\lnccs the a\erage dalli earnings of male 
and female coolies are as 10 2 and as 5-10 res- 
pecthelj 

Tlie a^ erage dall v wages of female press coolies 
In Madras and the Central Provinces amount 
to annas 5-10 while those of male coolies amount 
to annas 9 6 and annas 13-10 respective!} 

The Plantation! — Labour In the tea gardens 
In Assam Is paid on a piece-work basis 


In addition to the standard dally task which 
the worker must execute In order to earn his 
wages (called Hanra) the labourer Is given an 
opportunit} at certain seasons to supplement 
his earnings by the performance of a second 
task the patment for which Is known as ticca 
In some cases where It Is Impracticable to pres- 
cribe a definite task as In leaf plucking at the 
beginning and the end of the season payment Is 
made by time A distinctive feature of work 
In the gardens Is that the labourer usually brings 
his fnmIl^ with him and the wife and sometimes 
the children are also wage earners The Joint 
earnings of a family must always be taken Into 
consideration The a^ erage famllj of a labourer 
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Periods of Wage Payments 


has been calculated ns consisting of one \\ orklnp 
man, one working woman, about three tenths of 
a working child and non-working chiid and about 
two-tenths of an adult non-working dependant 
The following table glne the n^eragc monthlv 
earnings of the labourers in the ten gardens in 
Assam 

Table showing the average family monthly 
earnings in the lea gardens in Assam 
calculated on the average daily strength 
in 1914, 1922 and 1928 


District 

1914 

1922 

1928 


Ks 

n 

P 

Rs 

T 

P 

Es 

a 

P 

Darrang Sadr 

14 

14 

m 

18 

15 

8 

24 

13 

5 

Mangaldnl 

16 

11 

6 

IS 

15 

4 

28 

4 

2 

Eoivgong 

m 

11 

■D 

18 

S 


23 

o 

7 

Jorhnt 

16 

7 

7 

IS 

0 

11 

23 

4 

4 

Slbsagar 

15 

15 

11 


1 

0 

24 

12 

1 

Golaghat 

14 


11 

17 

7 

4 

22 

0 

5 

Lakhimpur Sadr 

18 

o 

4 

21 

15 

2 

30 

11 

3 

North Laklrapur 

15 

13 


Mil 

4 

3 

24 

4 

2 

Cnchar Sadr 

13 

13 

IS 

16 

■a 

4 

19 

2 

8 

Halla Eandl 

13 

11 

7 

15 

8 

10 

19 

i5 

8 

North Svlhet 

13 

la 

4 

14 

2 

10 

20 

11 

7 

Karlmganj 

13 

7 

7 

15 

14 

1 

19 

11 

4 

South Sylhet 

13 

15 

■E 

15 

13 

8 

21 

7 

11 

Hnblbganj 

14 

12 

1 

i 

8 

0 

21 

5 

0 


Periods of Wage Payment — Tliere is a 
complete absence of unlformltt as regards the 
periods for which payments of wages are made 
in the various Important brandies of organised 
Industri in India In scarcelj aui lndustr\ Is 
there a single period of wage pavment Different 
8> stems ore found m establishments belonging 
to the same industry and In tlie same district 
and within the same establishment different 
classes of workers are frequently paid for different 
periods The niontli, tlie fortm^t and the w eek 
are generally the periods of wage pni-ment In 
Cement and Brick VTorks, Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories FJour Jlills and Engineering 
Works Monthli pavment of wages is mainly 
adopted for workers In Printing Presses, ilunfcl- 
palltles. Tramways and Eallways In the 
Cotton Mill Industri wages are calculated on a 
monthly basis in all tlie mills outside Alimednbad 
In the case of tlie Ahmedabad mills, wages of 
process operatli es are calculated on a fortnlgbtli 
basis and of workers in the maintenance depart- 
ment on a monthly basis 

In mines, tea gardens and rice mills the 
predominant X)«rIods of wage yiaiTnent are a 
month and a week In Jute mim wages are 
calculated per week W ages are calculated on 
both the monthlj and the fortnlgbtlv basis in 
the Iron and Steel Industri , Sugar Mills and in 
Tanneries The si stem of montlili pamient 
appears to be imii ersal In Its application to 
supenisory and clerical staffs engaged in all 
different Industrial establishments, while the 
most general system in the case of casual labour 
Is ol a dalh payment ol wages 


Periods elapsing before payment — The “ wait 
Ing period" or the time wlilcli elapses between 
the cud of the period for which wages arc earned 
and the date of paimeut larlcs coiisldernbly 
from industri to indu^fn and from eafablish- 
ment to cstabllriimcnt in the same Industri It 
may bcgcneralh stated that the longer the wage 
period the more dclai cd Is the payment of wage's, 
Jtontlili wages arc not paid so promptli ns 
lortnightli wages, weekly wages are withheld 
for still shorter periods and dalh wages of 
casual labour are nearly alwai s jiald on the day 
on which they are earned or on the following day 
Siicaking generally the aieragc period of waiting 
may be considered to be 10 to I'i dais in fiie case 
of inontldi pnnncnts, 5 to 7 dais for fortnightiy 
pay iiients, and 2 to 4 day s in tlie ease of w eekli 
pannents Another factor wblcli affects the 
pcriwl of waiting is tlic mcfliod of payments 
\nicrc workers are paid on piece rates, intricate 
calculations are required to ascertain the 
amount due, and consequently piece rate irages 
cannot be paid so promptly as w ages of workers 
on fixed time rates of pa\ 

Indebtedness prey alls to a very great 
extent among the labourers, but no reliable 
figures are available except tliose for the Bombay 
Presidency which were collected by' tlie Bombay 
Labour OiBco during its enquiries into the 
workers’ family budgets for different centres 
From the statistics of the Empress >IlUs the per- 
centage of laboniers indebted appears to be more 
than 60 Though exact figures for the Punjab 
are not available It Is reported tliat the lolume 
of Indebtedness amongst the agriculturists is 
greater than anvivhere else in India As 
regards urban and Industrial labourers it may 
safely be assumed that a greater majority are in 
debt to their food suppliers In afadras the 
Indebtedness of the worker is hean especLally 
In the case of plantations where it is reported 
that 76 per cent of the w ages of the labourers 
are taken away by money lenders on pal davs 
The mine managers of the Jharia coalfields In 
Bllmr and Orissa generally put this figure at one 
week’s wages It is also stated that the extent 
of Indebtedness larlcs with caste and sorial 
custom In Bombay Cltv, interest on debts 
forms nearly three per cent of the total monthlv 
expenditure Of the families considered for the 
Labour Office enquiry no few er than 47 per cent 
were in debt Tlie extent of the indebtedness of 
the family in debt Is ordinarily the equhalentof 
two and a half montbs earnings Tlie extremes 
were 14 months’ and one-third of a months 
earnings respectiiely As regards single luea, 
for yrhom 003 budgets were collected, 45 per 
cent were in debt, the average expenditure on 
Interest behig as 12-3 and the ai erage expen 
dlture on interest for those In debt being 
Es 1-11-2 per month Enquiries for the 
Bombay Port Trust workers showed that oier 
80 per cent of the families considered were found 
to be in debt In the majoritv of cases the 
amount of debt i arled from a month s Income to 
four montlis’ income In Ahmedabad during 
192C about 09 per cent of the families were In 
debt The amount of debt varied from a few 
rupees to many times the monthly Income 
According to an enquiry made by the Labour 
Office In tlie y ear 1926 into the family budgets 
of cotton mill yvorkers In Sholapur City , 63 
percent of tlie cotton mill workers families in 
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Railways. 


Name of Kallway System 

TRAEno 

Station 

blasters 



Guards 


1 

1 Signallers 


: Ks 

ft 


Ks 1 


Ks 

ft 


Ks 

ft 

Ks 

ft 


Ks 

a 

North 'Western Kallwnj 

45 

0 

to 

600 

0 

30 

0 

to 

210 

0 

33 

0 

to 

190 

0 

East Indian Kailwav 

62 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

180 

0 

30 

0 

to 

200 

0 

Eastern Bengal Kailwaj 1 

40 

0 

to 

350 

0 

45 

0 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

G I P Kalluaj 

50 

0 

to 

395 

0 

70 

0 

to 

210 

0 

45 

0 

to 

140 

0 

B B A C I EaUaav 

55 

0 

to 

400 

0 

50 

0 

to 

210 

0 

00 

0 

to 

70 

0 

(Broad-gauge) 
















Bengal Nagpur Kailwav 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

35/40 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

KohUkhand and Eumaon 
















Kailwaj 

30 

0 

to 

330 

0 

20 

0 

to 

150 

0 

15 

0 

to 

30 

0 

M A S M Kallway 

40 

0 

to 

425 

0 

40 

0 

to 

170 

0 

25 

0 

to 

110 

0 

South Indian Kallway 

30 

0 

to 

325 

0 

25 

0 

to 

120 

0 

25 

0 

to 

05 

0 

Assam Bengal Kallway 

40 

0 

to 

450 

0 

40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 


Trapfio 


■MECHAMCAL 


Name of Eallway Sj’Stem 


Goods clerks. Book- 
ing clerks and Parcel 
clerks 


Ticket Collectors 


Pointsmen 



Ks 

ft 


Ks 

1 

a 

Ks 

ft 


Rs 

ft 

Rs 

ft 


Rs 

ft 

North Western Kallway 

33 

0 

to 

270 


32 

0 

to 

100 

0 

19 

0 

to 

27 

0 

East Indian Kailwav 

28 

0 

to 

300 


28 

0 

to 

125 

0 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

Eastern Bengal Kailwaj 

34 

0 

to 

145 


32 

0 

to 

ICO 

0 

13 

0 

to 

17 

0 

Great Indian Peninsula Kali- 





* 









IS 


•way 

■»] 

0 

to 

100 


50 

0 

to 

90 

0 

15 

0 

to 

0 

B B A C I Kallway 

15 

0 

to 

180 


55 

0 

to 

190 

0 



• 



(Broad-gauge) 















Bengal Namur Railway 
Kohlikhand and Eumaon 


0 

to 

250 

0(5) 

30 

0 

to 

120 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

Railway 

M. A S iL Railway 

25 

0 

to 

60 

0(2) 

18 

0 

to 

40 0(6) 

10 

0 

to 

14 

0 

75 

0 

to 

180 

KilWiI 

25 

0 

to 

80 

0 

15 

0 

to 

16 

8 

South Indian Kallway 

25 

0 

to 

125 


25 

0 

to 

100 

0 

12 

0 

to 

IS 

0 

Assam Bengal Kailwav 

32 

0 

to 

|£Q| 

1 ^ 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 

12 

0 

to 

10 

0 


Mechanical 


Name of Eallwaj- System 


Cabinmen 


Drivers 


Firemen 


North Western Kailway 
East Indian Kail way 
Eastern Bengal Kailwaj 
Great Indian Peninsula Kail 


way 

B.B A, C I Kailway (Broad- 
gauge) 

Bengal Namur Kailway 
Kohlikhand and Kumaon 
Kailwaj 

M AS M KaUway 
South Indian Kailway 
Assam Bengal Kailwav 


Ks 

a 


Rs 

a 

Rs 

a 


Ks 

a 

Ks 

a 


Rs 

a 

15 

0 

to 

45 

0 

31 

0 

to 

220 

0 

0 

8i 

to 

100 

0 






40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

15 

0 

to 

50 

0 






34 

0 

to 

220 

0 

13 

0 

to 

90 

0 


65 

0 

0(1) 


72 

0 

to 

310 

0 

16 

4 

to 

32 

8 





2 

8 

to 

7 

8(3) 

0 

10 

to 

1 1 

2(3) 





I 

6 

0 

to 

11 

0(4) 

2 

8 

to 

4 ' 

8(4) 


11 

0 

0 

1 

31 

0 

to 

46 

0(6)1 

13 

0 

to 

35 

0 





1 

i 

35 

0 

to 

200 

0 

16 

0 

to 

50 

0 






41 

0 

to 

250 

0 

21 

0 

to 

83 

0 

25 

0 

to 

30 

0 

75 

0 

to 

263 

0 

12 

0 

to 

o 

0 

16 

0 

to 

25 

0 

30 

0 

to 

275 

0 

14 

0 

to 

60 

0 


• Parcel Clerks only 

(1) Maximum 

(2) Goods Clerks onlj , wages are regulated according to local market rate 

(3) Indians per daj 

(4) Europeans per da^ 

(5) Goods and Parcels Clerks 

(6) Maximum of the Maximum scale not given 
















Railways 
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SlaUment fhomng fcnln of prjv per dap of tome important si tiled labourers in Worlshops 


>arae of Billwa; Si-tem 

Filters 

1 1 

.Sfouldcrs 1 

fVcIders 


Rs 

a 

P 


Bs 

n 

P 

Rs 

n 

P 


Bs 

n 

P 

Its 

n 

P 


Bs 

a 

P 

1 

Xorth Western 

0 

8 

0 

to 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

to 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

rnst Indfin Raihvnx | 

0 

10 

0 


0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

Ea<qom Bengal Rallwn\ 

i 0 

I 

10 

0 


3 

14 

0 

0 

12 

3 

»» 

3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 

>» 

3 

2 

3 

Great Indbn Peninsula 






















Rnilwi}* 1 

so 

0 

0 


86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 


80 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 


89 

0 

0* 

B B if C I Rillwa\ I 

0 

8 

0 


3 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 


3 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 


2 

9 

0 

licnEal ^^gpur Raiiwav . 

0 

U 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

Bohilklmnd and Kumaon 






















Rnllwn 

0 

IS 

4 


1 

14 

8 



1 

4 

0 





1 

0 

0 



M ifS M Rnilwn\ 

0 

1 

0 


5 

4 

0 

1 0 

11 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

8oulh Indian Railway 

n 

u 

0 


2 

6 

0 

' 0 

14 

0 


0 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


0 

8 

0 

A‘=«am Bengal Rallwaa | 

0 

12 

0 

»» 

3 

0 

1 








1 

8 

0 

»» 

2 

8 

0 


Name of Rallwav S\s(cm 

Turners 

Carpenters 

Blacksmiths 


Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

n 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 


Es 

a 

P 

JCorlh SSestem Railway 

1 

1 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

to 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

East Indian Railwnj 

0 

10 

0 


0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

8 

0 

Fasfcm Bengal Rallwa; 

0 

12 

3 


3 

4> 

3^ 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 






















way • 

50 

0 

0 

»» 

89 

0 

0* 

30 

0 

0 


09 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 

»» 

93 

0 

0* 

B B C I Railway 

0 

7 

0 

>> 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

11 

0 

0 

9 

0 


3 

9 

0 

Bengal Jsngpur Railway 

1 

0 

0 

ti 

2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

2 

14 

«! 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Eohilkhand and Kumaon 






















Railway 



1 

4 

8 





1 

7 

4 





1 

7 

4 



M A.S M Rallwaa 

1 

0 

0 

to 

6 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

to 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Rnllwaa 

0 

14 

0 


0 

8 

0 

0 

11 

4 


2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

tt 

2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

0 

12 

0 

*1 

2 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

tt 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

tt 

3 

0 

0 


y B ■ — Tlicsc rates arc c':clusl\c of Oicrtlmc and PIccc-work profits 
• The scales of paj for the GIF Rallwaj arc per mensem 


The followlnc rates maj bo taken ns representathes of daily wages of workshop emploj-ees 
In Imiortant centres 


Centre 

UnskUled 

i 

i 

Semi skilled j 

Ordinary skilled 


As 

P 


As 


As 

P 

As 

P 

As 

P 

As p 

Bombay j 

14 

0 

to 

10 

0 

17 

0 

to 24 

0 

20 

0 

to 40 0 

Kahore 

10 

0 


12 

0 

14 

0 

), 18 

0 

14 

0 

„ 40 0 

miooah 

9 

0 

tt 

11 

0 

10 

0 

„ 16 

0 

12 

0 

40 0 

Bucknow 

7 

0 

tt 

10 

9 

|10 

0 

„ 18 

0 

16 

0 

,) 30 0 


Besides the usual pay the employees of the railways are granted allowances and perquisites 
for special work) climatic and local conditions) etc. 
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Deductions 


Amount t«nt to village* — In tho absence 
of a completely urbanised industrial labour 
force in India, tho practice of rcmlttlnR 
part of tho svages earned by workers in 
industrial pentres to their place of origin 
appears to be aery common Biit no authorised 
or statistical information for a dcllnlto period 
of time is available as regards tho amounts 
sent by workpeople in this manner If statistics 
pertaining to this subject were compiled, it 
would help a good deal in estimating the agrarian 
contact of Indian' industrial workers In tho 
Central Provinces and Berar 80 per cent of 
immigrants from the United Pro\incc3 leave their 
families behind in their villages to look after 
cuithatlon These labourers arc reported to 
be remitting more than 60 per cent of tlicir 
Income home The other immigrants in that 
provinces from Central India and the Bombaj 
Ihesidency arc said to be sending 25 per cent of 
their earnings to their homes Estimates of 
amounts sent by money order by tho aairlous 
post offices in the jute mill areas in Bengal are 
annually published in the reports of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association The figure for 1928 
comes to Es 1,73,57,816-1-2, but it does not 
purely represent the amounts sent bj Jute mill 
emploj ees onlj Labourers from coal mines in 
Bengal coming from outside the coal fields 
are reported to send or take home to their 
villages from 30 to 40 per cent of their earnings 
In the case of the miner in the mining fields 
of Bihar and Orissa it la roughly estimated that 
he sends home, aUhls savings — nhlch amount to 
about 8 annas to Re 1-8-0 per week Results 
of a special enquiry made In tho case of an 
Important cotton iiiill at Cawnpore in which 
wages are paid fortnightly showed that during 


the particular period of two weeks covered by 
tho cnqulr>, 3 8 per cent of tho wages received 
by workmen was remitted by money orders 
through tho ofilcc attached to that mill In 
the course of Its famllj budget iniestlgatlon, 
tho Labour Ofllco of the Goicrnment of Bombay 
collected some Information regarding remit- 
tance of amounts by workers' families In 
Bombay Cltv a large number of workers do not 
maintain an establishment, but 111 o as boarders 
and though married keep their dependants in 
their natlic places In tho case of resident 
families the ni crage monthli amount remitted 
comes to Rs 1-11-1 which constitutes 3 2 per 
cent of the famllj income which is Rs 52- 4 G 
per month In tho case of persons Using 
Singh In the Bombaj Citj, tho aicragc monthly 
remittance comes to Its 11-7-1 which constltnes 
30 2 per cent of their monthlj Income The 
labour force in Ahmednbad Is not immigrant 
to the same extent as In Bombay and there- 
fore remittances to dependants is not an Impor 
tant item in the worker’s budget It appears 
that ncarlj 7 per cent of the working class 
families in Ahmednbad remit moncj to their 
dependants liilng away from them Tlie 
aicragc for onlj those families remitting 
money comes to Rs 0-C 0 per month Sholapnr 
draws Its labour force from tho immediate 
neighbourhood and the labour there Is not of 
the same cosmopolitan character ns in Bombai 
Of tlio total number of families whoso budgets 
were collected during the family budget cnqulrj 
at that centre only 6 per cent reported that 
they had to remit money every month to their 
dependants in villages The average of the 
amount remitted by sucli families comes to 
Rs 4-12-7 


DEDUCTIONS. , 


In June 1926 the Government of India 
requested Local Governments to make enquiries. 
In their respective administrations as to the 
extent to which fines and other deductions were 
being realised bv employers in India from their 
workpeople The views of Local Governments 
were also invited on the desirabilitj of taking 
any action lerislative or otherwise to counter 
any abuses which might be found to prevail 
The information given below Is based mostlj on 
the various Provincial enquiries made for the 
purrose, but there is no reason to believe that the 
conditions have changed materially since then 

The system of making deductions from wages 
In respect of fines is general in the textile 
industry, and other industrial concerns IVlth 
regard to factories the system exists in almost all 
Government and Local Fund factories and in 
the majority of the more organised and larger 


workshops It is also associated with munici- 
palities, factories and establishments working 
regularlv throughout the jear It does not 
appear to be the general practice In seasons 1 
establishments such as gins and presses In 
offices the sj’stcm is almost whollj limited to the 
fining of peons and menials in the establishments 
where the sj stem exists although in a few casM 
clerks are also occasionally fined Pining Is 
general in the large hotels, clubs and restaurants 
but it can be said to be almost absent in most of 
the larger commercial organisations such as 
shops, stores, etc The only notable concerns 
in which fines are very rarely imposed are the 
tea gardens in Assam and Bengal and the c^I 
fields In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa IHie 
abuse Is said to be limited bj' the consideration 
that the shortage of labour compels the 
emploj'ers to treat their employees with every 
consideration 
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Cost of Lwmg and Standard of Life* 


A cost of living Index number based on the 
results of the enquiry Into family budgets of 
cotton mill workers In Sholapur conduetcd by 
the Labour Office In 1925 has been publlsbed In 


thi‘ Labour Oazrtle Tobruarj 1031 

fHulapiir Mi'iTliny cln^^ cast n{ If ring index 
niimbfrs bt) nnnlhn (A\Lragc prices from Fc 
binrj 1927 to Januarj 1028=100) 


klonth 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1031 

Jlonth 





January 


100 

104 

76 

1 

August 

95 

102 

89 

73 

February 

97 

99 

100 

77 

September 

95 

1C4 

01 

73 

March 

93 

98 

96 

75 

October 

05 

102 

85 

m 

April 

92 

98 

94 

72 

No% ember 

95 

104 

82 

D 

May 

94 

100 

95 

71 

December 

97 

100 

70 

m 


95 


95 






■Hi 

July 

95 

i 

100 

92 

71 

Yearly A%crage 

■ 

101 

92 

73 


Standard of Life — ^Very llttlo Information Is 
available regarding the standard of Ih Ing of the 
working classes In India Tlio most satisfactory 
method tf obtaining tbis Information Is by 
means of a family budget enquiry in nhich 
Information Is collected regarding the composi- 
tion, Income and expenditure of the family 
To enable general conclusions to be drawn from 
Investigations of this type It la alwaj, s necessary 
to conduct the enquiries by what Is known ns 
the extensive method, an attempt being made 
to secure the Information from a large number 
of families so as to minimise the effect of the 
peculiarities of exceptional cases The sampling 
method Is often resorted to In conducting 
extensive family budget enquiries because of 
the impracticability of collecting data by the 
census method It Is essential that the sampie 
should be representative in order to yield 
reliable results 

At the Third International Labour Conference 
of Labour Statisticians held at Geneva In October 
1926, the Committee on family budgets passed 
a resolution that In order to provide adequate 
Information with regard to actual standards of 
living, enquiries should he conducted generallj 
at lnter^ als of not more than ten years Into the 
Income, expenditure and conditions of lUlng of 
families representative of large homogeneous 
sections of the jwpnlation It was also decided 
that for a complete enquiry information shouid 
be collected as to the district In which the family 
resides, the composition of the household, the 
industries and occupations of members of the 
family, the nature of the housing accommodation 
and the amount of each Important Item of 
family Income and expenditure together with 
quantities of purchases, where practicable It 
was agreed, however, that a less detailed Investi- 
gation omitting the particulars of the family 
Income would be sufficient where the sole object 
of the enqidry Is to provide weights for the 
calculation of cost of lUlng Index numbers 


Family budgets ucrc collected bj the Labour 
Office for 3,070 uorklng class families In Bomba\ 
City In 1921-22 and the report based on the 
results thereof was published In 1023 It has 
been decided to undertake a new famllv 
budget cnqulrj when Industrial conditions 
become normal in Bomba\ Clt> and to use 
weights based on the results of that enquiry In 
compiling a fresh cost of 11\ Ing Index number for 
Bombay on a nen base period The Labour 
Office collected 985 budgets of working class 
famlllcsln Ahmedabadln 1920 and 1,133 budgets 
of cotton mill workers in Sholapur In 1025 
The reports based on tbe results of these enqui- 
ries were published In 1028 A small famU^ 
Budget in\estlgatlon for cotton mill uorkers In 
Bombaj cit) was also conducted bv the Labour 
Office In 1930 but the results of tills investiga- 
tion have not been pnbllshcd so tar 

In the United Provinces a number of budgets 
were collected at Cawnpore with the object of 
compiling a cost of Ihing Index number But 
the results of the enquiry were not found to be 
satisfactory and the province has not been 
compiling any cost of 11% Ing Index number 

The Labour Statistics Bureau, Ilangoon 
which was established by the Go\emment of 
Burma In 1926, has made an extenshe enquiry 
Into the Standard and cost of 11% Ing of the 
working classes In Bangoon and the report 
based on 4,309 budgets was published In 1928 
The results of this enquiry have been separatel} 
analysed for Burmese, Telugu, Tamil, Urljn, 
Hindustani, and Chlttagonglan workers Sepa 
rate index numbers for each of the different 
classes of workers ha% e also been published at 
the end of the report 1,002 budgets for the 
working class families in Nagpur and 607 budgets 
for working class families at Jubbulpore %%ere 
collected between September 1926 and January 
1927 for compiling cost of living Index numbers 
for these two centres 
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Tiadc Unions 


Tho sanity and sobriety of niodcmlo Icndorslilp 
have no great attraction for the large majority of 
tho labourers The moderate leaders ha\c, 
however, been fighting their battles for leader 
ship with tho extremist revolutionaries, and were 
for a time successful In keeping the latter under 
control At tho moment of VTltlng, It has 
become Impossible fo r tho moderates and the 
avowed Communists to work shoulder to 
shoulder In the labour moaemont, and a split 
has occurred between the tuo, the Unions 
standing for constitutional progress rilhlng 
imderthc banner of tho Slodcratcs ulth those 
in favour of Communist principles accepting the 
leadership of the Red Flag Organisations 

ProgrcM of Trade Unions since 1918 — 

The trade union movement spread to various 
industries and occupations In India during the 
years following the Armistice, but a number of 
them passed out of existence very soon after 
they were started The more stable Unions wore 
of clerks, railwav workers, postal cmplov ccs and 
seamen Tho peculiar feature of tho trade 
union movement In India Is that It did not in the 
early stages of Its progress make much headway 
In the more Important manufacturing industries 
and this constituted a weak point In the 
movement Whereas In other countries, tlio 
clerical employees organised themselves on tlio 

The distribution of the membership as at 1st Sc'i 


model of the indusirlal workers long after the 
latter lind well organised themselves In strong 
Unions, in India the former liavo come up If not 
first, at least slmultanroiisly' with Industrial 
unions and have established themselves more 
permanently 


Tlio following figures lllustrnto tho growth of 
Trade Unions In tho IJombay Presidency — 


Year j 

1 No of 
Unions 

No of 
Slcmbcrs 

1032 

OO 

51,472 

1023 

19 

46,037 

1924 

30 

62,227 

I02a 

38 

49,318 

1920 

50 

74,875 

1027 

72 

87,340 

1028 

94 

108,072 

1929 

99 

196,748 

1930 

03 

119 791 


1930 by classes of industries is as follows — 


Class of Industry j 

j No of 

1 Unions 

Membership 

Percentage of 
membership to 
total 

Textiles 

1 

11 

24,695 

20 6 

Railway s (including railway workshops) 

15 

39,233 

82 7 

Seamen 

c 

3 

30,265 

25 3 

Posts and Telegraphs 

31 

8,816 

7 4 

Municipal 

7 

2,892 

2 4 

Miscellaneous 

26 

1 

13,801 

11 6 

Total 

93 

119,791 

100 0 


There are in addition two federations of Postal 
Unions, one of Railway Employees’ Unions and a 
fourth which is a Central Union governing a I 
number of individual Unions of textile workers | 
in Ahmedabad (For the constitution, member- 
ship and other particulars regardmg these 
organisatlonB,rcferonce may be made to the issues 
of the Bombay Labour Gazette) Tho Central 
Labour Board and the Bombay Trades Council 
w hich had l^en included in tho list of Federations 
in the Bombay Presidency are now defunct 

The Punjab has no heavy concentration of ■ 
industrial labour and consequently the extent of 
organisation among both employers and 
emploved is up to the present little 'There 1^ 
however, a vague strlvdng among the employed 
towards co operation and combination especially 
for the purpose of demanding better remunera- 
tion ami consldenng the question of resorting to 
direct action for enforcing their demands on their 
employers No Communist influence bM teen 


I noticeable in the Punjab where industrial 
I disputes have been stated to have occurred as a 
I result of the normal antagonism between 
I employers and employed The only lam® 
employers of labour in the Punjab are the N -W 
Railway' Administration, and four out of tho 16 
registered Unions are of the employees of the 
various departments of tho N -W Ilallwayanu 
cover, in all, 5,436 members 

In the United Provinces the number 
Associations of workers is rather small, compared 
■ to its industrial importance There are in all 
about 8 Unions, all of recent growth Some ol 
the Associations formed during the general up 
heaval following the War and especially during 
the days of Non-Co operation have since died or 
become moribund Organised labour forms a 
very small proportion of the total Organise 
tlon of labour outside Cawnpore Is almost non- 
existent and even in Cawnpore only about 10 per 
cent of the Isbour is organised There has been 








At L-IMtlA I AUOUH ASSOCIATIONS 


7hr Alt *rir* * JH nic n*f I rTlrration 

~ ' 'I ' 1 1 It il ill iti I 

I ‘ • 1 • I , ’ I ’ 1| iti Hit t I .. I ,tl\ 

I'l ' *1 P' t| (iPTf lllr iTi{|oi|l| 

' ' ■ ' ’ ' ' ! ' ■< <I ! >1 il I II V till I < II 
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tepreaentatlve to attend the Waslilngton Con- 
ference In 1919, there 'nns no rcpreacntati\o 
body of labour in India to be consulted and 
they therefore appointed Mr N M Joslil ns 
the "Workers’ Delegate In order, therefore, 
that responsible Labour opinion in India might 
have a ^ olce in the selection of the delegates 
to the International Labour Conferences, the 
AU-India Trade Union Congress uns organised 
and the first session of the Congress ■svas held in 
Bombay on the Slst October 1920 Eight 
hundred delegates from different parts of India 
were present and sixty Unions uoro afflllntcd 
and 42 others expressed their sjunpathy with 
the Congress It became a central organisation 
of the trade union movement in India hut from 
the beginning it liad a strong political colour 
Its presidents and secretaries hn\c all been 
politicians first and labour lenders next, 
with the exceptions of a few persona like 
^Ir N M. Joshi The Congress appointed 
itself a permanent body to meet onee n jenr 
It has a definite constitution, an elected 
Executhe to carry on its work, and Pro\incial 
Councils which, under the Excoutlxc, are res- 
ponsible for co-ordinating the work in the rcs- 
pectne provinces The main object of the 
Congress is “ to co-ordinate the actlr itlcs of all 
the labour organisations in nil the proxlnccs 
in India and generally to further the interests 
of Indian labour in matters economic, social 
and political It may also co-operate and 
federate with organisations of lalrour ha%ing 
similar objects in anj part of the world " 

The Executive Council of the Congress con- 
sists of a Chairman, the Vice Chalnnnn or 
Vice Chairmen, the Treasurer, the General 
Secretary or General Secretaries, the Secretary 
or Secretaries and the Assistant Secretary or 
Assistant Secretaries as ex-offlcio members and 
not more than ten additional members includ- 
ing the ex-Piesldents of the All-India Ttade 
Union Congress, elected at the annual session 
of the Congress and the representatl^ es elected 
by the affiliated unions on the following 
basis — 

1 Bepresentatlx e for unions with a member- 

ship upto 1,000 , 

2 Eepresentatives for unions with a member- 

ship between 1,000 and 3,000 

3 Bepresentati^ es for unions with a member- 

ship between 4,000 and 5,000 

4 Eepresentati\es for unions with a member- 

ship aboxe 6,000 

The individual Unions affiliated to the Con- 
gress are conceded full autonomy with regard 
to the management of their own affairs accord- 
ing to their rules 

The second Session of the Congress was held 
in 1921 at Jharla under the Resldentship of 
3Ir Joseph Baptlsta The third Session was 
held at Lahore in 1923 with Mr C B Das as 
President The fourth Session held at Calcutta 
in 1924 was also presided over by Mr C B Das 
Out of the 43 resolutions passed at this Session 
some dealt with the recruitment of Seamen and 
their eligibility for securing compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act The fifth 


Session was held In Boinimi In 1925 with Mr 
DlitindImJ B Thcngdi of Nagpur in the chair 
Mr V. V OIri of Bcrliampur was the President 
of tlic sixth Session held in Madras in 1920 Delhi 
was the centre where tlic seicnth Conference of 
the Congress was held in 1927 and the President 
was Bal Saheb Cliandrlka Prasad Dewan Cham- 
nn Lall, M L A , was the President of the Cawn- 
porc Session of the Congress held in 1927 The 
ninth Session was held in 1928 at Jlinria with 
Mr M Daud in the chair It is slgnlflcant 
that at this Conference Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nchni mo\cd a resolution protesting against 
Imperialism 

The tenth assemblj of the Trade Union Con 
gross which met at Nagpur in 1929 under the 
presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nchni will 
remain ns tho most Important land-mark in the 
history of organised labour In India It marked 
tho culmination of a long period of mischievous 
ncti\it> inspired bj jfoscow and fomented 
by Communist Agents in India resulting 
in a spilt between the genuine trade union 
leadership on the one hand and tho votaries 
of communism on the other The fundamental 
Issue upon which tho split In tho Trade 
Union movement occurred was whether the 
labour mo^ cment in Ind|a shall bo Inspired and 
conducted for the betterment of the Industrial 
workers or whether it shall bo utilised as a 
means to promote and bring about re\olution 
in tho country Tho proceedings at the Session 
made it Impossible for tho risal forces to carry 
on anj longer under a common organisation 
The reasons contributing to tho ultimate split 
were as follows — Tho Bombay Olmi Kampr 
Union and tho G I P Baibvaymen s Union 
applied for affiliation, the former with a member 
ship figure of 64,000 and the latter 45,000 Tho 
Bombay Giml Kamgar Union could produce 
no audited documents ns required However 
It was admitted a member on the basis of a 
membership of 40,000 The G I P Hallway 
men’s Union was afffliated on a strength of 30,000 
members This meant that a large part of the 
voting power was v ested in tho reprcsentatl' es 
of these two Unions which were of communist 
porsuation Tho Executive of the Congress 
was also captured by the revolutionaries, and 
resolutions for the boy cott of tho Boy’s! Commls 
slon on Indian Labour, affiliation of the Congrea 
to the League Against Imperialism, the appoint 
ment of the Workers’ "IVelfare League, a Com 
munist organisation in England as Agents ol 
the Congress for Great Britain and the boycott 
of the International Labour Conferences at 
Geneva were passed both by the Executive 
Committee and the open session of the Congr^ 
The moderate leaders of labour, Including 
Messrs N M Joshi, V V Giri, B Shiva Eao 
B B Bakhale and Dewan Chaman Lall 
seceded from the Congress and set up ^ 
separate federation under the name of the All 
India Trades Union Federation ” in order to 
co-ordinate the activities of non-comnmnist 
Trade Unions in India Endeavours made W 
draw the seceders back into the fold of the ^Wi- 
Indla l^de Union Congress have not 
any success The Labour Unions in Ahmedabaa 
which draw their inspiration mainly ir®’? 
Mr M K Gandhi and are the best organised anu 
most successful trade unions in India have nm 
during the ten years of the Trade JUnlon move- 
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Totnl 
Iso of 
l’lllOII>< 
rPi’Is(< rod 


Bombay • 

Bengal 

Burma 

Central Pro^ Inces and Berar 
Madras 

N W F Provinces 
Punjab 

United Pro\'lnce3 



Atoinl)or!lilp 
I of rcglstorwl 
'Iradt Unions 


Tola! 


75,1" J 
55,2C8 
10(1 
3,4j9 
d5,3tC 
Ml 

20,318 

12,738 


* The figures are for lat September 1931 t Tu o Unions did not furnish Ilguros for membersblp 


No association of employers lias jet applied 
for registration No Trade Union uns registered 
In the proMnees of Assam, Ajmer-Merwara, 
iMluclilstan, Coorg and Delhi, up to the end of 
llareh 1929 Tlie great Inducement to register 
has been the predisposition of cmijlojers 
generally to recognise Unions that arc registered 
In. the case of Associations of Gov ornment 
Se yants one of the conditions of their recognition 
bj Government was that thej should get them- 
selves registered when the Trade Unions Act was 


brought into force Tnvlovv of the fact, however, 
timi iorlaiii (Ulllculllos ]ia\o nrl^^ni in connexion 
with file n])j)llcation of t!»r Act to (Io\ernmeDt 
servants, the question Is undLr the considi ration 
of the Gov ornment of India who have not vet 
formulated nnv donulle loiulusions Peuding 
the consldomtlon of this question. Government 
have rolavod the jirovislon contained in tie 
oylsilng rules for the recognition of Associatioss 
of Governmint servants vvhlih requires them to 
reglstir under the Act, 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


The weapon of the “strike ” In industry first 
came Into prominence In India during the period 
mmedlately following the close of the War^W e« 
the majority of the strikes as shown in the 
Introductory Sectlou were designed to secure 
Increase in vyages commensurate with the rise In 

TMched a climax In the winter of 1021 Durlne 
this period strikes took place purelv from 
economic causes and most of them ended success 
fully from the view point of the workers, after I 
a short struggle After tlds period, however 


they tended to be more prolonged and las 
successful and, partlj owing to political caiisfs, 
there were a number of falrlj serious disputes la 
public utllltv services In more recent j ears tke 
mnchhiatlons of the Communists have bera 
j®y*^smgly responsible for the calling of general 
strikes and their undue prolongation 

. Disputes — All-India statistics dI 

inaiistrlal disputes for each quarter and for eatli 
inSf.i complied and published slnte 

i »-0 bv the Government of India In the Depart 
ment of Industries and Labour 


1925 30 in°L°ch‘°pro^toc1' and'to^^^chZM oUndl^yresS^^ 


Provinces 


Bengal 

Bombay 

Madras 

Central Provinces &, Berar 

United Provinces 

Bihar &, Orissa 

Burma 

Punjab 

Assam 


Total 


No of disputes In 


One strike extended to three provinces 


1 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

43 

09 

57 

67 

34* 

54 

00 

ni 

35 

70 

34 

76 

6 

6 

' 2 

2 

19* 


12 

11 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4* 

1 

o 

8 

o 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

7 

2 

4 

3 


1 

12 

6 

9 

10 

134 

128 

129 

203 

141t 

148 


t Includes 3 disputes m Delhi 
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(2) that tlie results of the worklnc of the mill 
Industrj as a vhole for the ^oa^ 1923 were 
such as to justlfN the contention of the 
^llllo^vner3 that the profits did not admit 
of the i»jTnent of a lionus 

Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee — The 
third ad hoc Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombaj Presidenc\ was the Bombai Enquiry 
Conimlttec under the Chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Eaneett, Judge of the Bombai High Court, In 
connection with the general strike of the cotton | 
mUl workers in Bomba^ clti of the i ear 102S In 
pursuance of the agreement arrlied at betnecn 
the Bombaj SUUowners’ Association and the 
Joint Strike Committee at a conference held 
under the Chairmanship of the Hon Sir Ghulam . 
Hussain Hldajatullah, General Jfember of the 1 
Goi emment of Bombay on the 4th October 1928 I 

This Committee sat for a continuous period ! 
of five and a half months and Its Report was 
published on the 26th March 1929 

Some of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee were 
as follows — 

(1) The proposals of the MlUowncrs* Associa- 
tion (a) for standardization of wages, 
duties and numbers of opcrath cs In a mill, 
and (t) for Standing Orders for the opcra- 
th es about the conditions of their emploa - 
ment were in the main fair and reasonable 

(2) While there was Justification for the Asso- 
ciation s proposal to make a cut of 74 per 
cent in weaaers’ wages, there were reason- 
able objections to be urged against its 
adoption In the present circumstances, 
and it was recommended that it should be 
dropped by the Association provided tlic 
Labour leaders undertook to co-operate 
in working the scheme for the standardiza- 
tion of unges 

(3) That part of the standardization scheme 
which Is called the “ Rational ’’ or 
" Efficiency " system and which alms al 
reducing the number of operath es emplov- 
ed in niills while raising their wages and 
pro^•ldIng conditions favourable for the 
extra efficienev expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable 

(4) With regard to the Seventeen Demands 
submitted by the Joint Strike Committee 
the some of demands whicii were con- 
sidered to be fair and reasonable were — 

(а) That the Mlllowners shall not vary 
any of the present conditions to the 
dliidvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of the workers 
through their organisations 

(б) That the MBlowners’ Assoebtion 
shall not permit its Individual mem- 
bers to var\ the conditions of service 
to the disadvantage of the workers 
without the sanction of the Assoeb- 
tion 

(c) The rates of new varieties sliall be 
fixed by the MUlowners’ Assoebtion 


in consultation ulth the rcprc'enta- 
thes of the M orkers' organisations 

(rf) Xotlccs in scmnciilar shouing the 
rates of piece uork in detail should 
be posted In the Departments for the 
Information of the uorkers. 

(e) Hint there should bo no \ictlml- 
satlon of men uho had taken part 
in the strike or ans Union acthltles 
Most of these ucre esentualh 
conceded b\ the 'Mlllo\vners’ Asso 
ciatlon 

(5) Tlie following demands were held to be 
unfair and unreasonable — 

(o) Tlie wages of those workers whose 
a\erage monthU uage b less than 
Rs 30 should be raised substantbllj 

(li) The newh Introduced svstem of 
compelling the uorkmcn (1) to take 
out and present tickets of attend- 
ance and (21 to clean the machinery 
dall\ should be discontinued 

(C) The recommendations of the Committee 
for alleibting unemploxment conse- 
quent on the introduction of elllelencj 
methods of \iork uerc os follows — 

(a) Tlie mlllowners should set up some 
mathlncn for taking note of all cases 
where workers arc dbeharged on 
account of reduction of statf, and 
help them ns far as possible to get 
suitable emplovment either In some 
other mill or in some other Industry 

(f>) The MillouTiers’ Assoebtion should 
consider the adtisablllti of a scheme 
for the pa\Tnent of a gratuity to a 
worker, uhich may amount to say, 
four ueeks or six weeks wages 
according to his length of sen ice 
payable In suitable cases to 
cliarged emplovees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while they are seeking employnnent 
The formation of an Out-of-IVotk 
Donation Eund on a voluntary 
basis to be created by a svstem 
of setting aside a contribution 
by the Jllllowners of one anna 
per operative per month to wliich 
fund the operatives through their 
representatives should be invited 
to contribute one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
was suggested 

(7) The Trade Unions should combine to 
arrange for the assbtance of an expert 
technical adv iser in dealing with dkputes 
arising under the Standardisation Scheme 

(8) In V lew of the fact that several matters 
required adjustment in connexion with 
the scheme for wage standardisation after 
it had been brou^t into operation and 
with a view to avoiding strikes and 
lockouts, machinery was provided by 
"Mediation Rules’ agreed to bv both 
sides for setting up Joint Committees to 
enquire Into disputes arbing under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
for their settlement 
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«ll| I- d.tlt olth Mom uinh r the hi-tdlng (1) Tin Ih ng il I,eg|'| itlt c Counrll pished a 
‘ Trt'l' Ul-piit!-' let ri'ohition on Un 4lh Marih 1021 to the elfeet 

* tint (lOtirnnnnt hIioiiIiI appoint a Committee 

Brnfinl — ‘-rMr.il rl' rhl C<inimltlirH ttrn todiqiilre Into the general nupcs of the 

niqnhitid ht tlm UoM rniin lit of III n.iil diirliii, pre'iillliig unrCKt and to guggest remedial 

th- ]' rlinl of Inti OK Indu-ilrlal unrest during nmnire' Tin report of the Coran Ittec tvns 


Un >nti> 1‘I2<» 21 

(1) \K Un ri 'lilt of a Htrlki of tii'Idritirii 
and jirofi"lonil drhirn of firltati earn In C il 
ctittii Mhlrli « 1“ f iii'i d hj ohjei thing to m rtnin 
mil r, p-irth iihrlt (lOarntt rule requiring medi 
cal eteimlnatlon of aiiplleants for firofCHMonal 
drltd K Ih-rnin, and (0) another rule forbidding 
tin rirrjliig of nlt< nd nils In la'ls. flotemment 
opiKiIntcd a Committee of Lnqulrj Into the exist 


piihll'lnd on the I8lh Juno 1021 The main 
reeoninn ndatlons of the Committee ttcrc — 

(a) the cglahlishment of Joint ttorks commit- 

tees In IndUHtrial conexms , 

(b) non Intcrtcntlon of Goternraent In prl- 

tiito Industrial disputes, which It wag 
considered, should be settled hj xolun- 
turj concllUtlon , 
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(c) the const hiillon 1)\ Go\crnniciit of n 

concilintion imnol lo deni 
disputes In public utility scr\ ices, and 

(d) tlic nppolntnicnt h\ Oo^emn 1 cu( of special 

eonclllntlou bodies in tlio case of prianlc 
industrial disputes, if botli parties 
desired outside Inters ention 

As tlio resxdt of tlic recommendations of tills 
Committee, a concilintion panel was constituted 
under Goaemment resolution dated tlio 29tb 
August 1021 The panel contained tliirta names, 
and uas composed on a rcprcscntatlac Iiasis, 
leading publ’c ixidlcs lielng asked to recommend 
persons to scrac on it Tlio panel aias recon- 
stituted cacrj acnr till 1020, aiiien it aaas siijicr- 
seded ba tlio 1 rndc Disputes Act bcvcml 
applications for Goaemment intcracntion aacre 
reccia ed during tlie period of tlie panel s calstciicc 
but in no case did Goaernment consider tliat 
interaention aaas justified 


Tlie Goaernment of licngal agreed aaitli tlie 
Coiiiniif tec s aieaa Giat llierc aaas no reason 
aabv aoluntara fonciliatlon lionrds, aai^rla 
const if iiteil, sliould not nelileac a I irge measure 
of success in laliour disputes affect ing pulilic 
iitllita sera ices, aalicrc tlic parties liad come lo 
a dead-lock, and a solution of tlic disputes could 
onla Ix) found In tlielntcracntion of outsiders 
Tlic panel aaas intended to deal onla' avitli disputes 
afTcctlng public utllita sera ices in Calcutta and 
its nciglibourliood In tlic settlement of ordl- 
nara laliour disputes not dirccfla nflccting tlic 
public, tlie Committee lield tliat it aaas not ordl 
narila the dutj of Goaernnicnt to infcracnc 
in siidi disputes eltlicr dlrectla or Indircctlj . Init 
It Ixitli imrticR evpress a desire tliat tlieir ditler- 
ences sliould be inacstlgatcel lia an impartial 
aiitliorita, tlio Goaernor in Council sliould lie 
prepared to cstabllsli a conciliation board to deal 
aaitli flic matter, or to take sticli otlier action as 
nilglit be suitable in tlio circumstances of the 
case 


TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The lilstory of the -aarlous proposals for 
legislation proadding machlnera for tlic prcacn- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes in 
India covers a period of about ten j cars Tlio 
findings of the Industrkal Disputes Commlltco 
appointed bj the Government of Bombaj in the 
vear 1921 In pursuance of a Ilcsolutlon moved in 
the Bombay Legislatla e Council for the appoint- 
ment of a Comtnittce “ to consider and report on 
the practicabllitj or otlieraa'iso of creating 
maemnera' for the prevention and carl} settle- 
ment of industrial disputes ” lias already been 
dealt aa'ith aboa e Mention has also been made 
of the action taken bv the Goaemment of 
Bombay imdcr circumstances aaliicli led to its 
abandonment owing to the Government of 
India circularising a draft Bill ns an All-Indin 
measure Tlie Bill circulated by tlio Goaem- 
ment of India in August 1024 aaas very avldo and 
comprehensia e in scope and extent 

Kothing further avas heard about tills Bill 
untU the end of 1925 avhen His ExcoUenca 
the Viceroa in a speech at tlie Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Cealon, at Calcutta, said “The 
question of proalding means of conciliation of 
trade disputes has been thoroughla explored but 
It avould be premature to legislate on tills 
question until the Trade Union Bill has become 
laav ” The Trade Unions Act avas passed in the 
Legislatla e Assembly in March 1926 and was 
brought into operation avith effect from the Ist 
June 1927 

In August 1928 the Government of India 
published their second BUI making proadslon for 
the maestigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for certain other purposes This 
Bill aa-as introduced in the Legislatla c Assembly 
for a motion for circulation on the 21st 
September 1928 The Bill differed m seaeral 
important respects in comparison avith the 
Government of India’s original Bill of 1924 
The main part of the Bill faUs into three parts 
Clauses 3 to 14 of the 1928 BUI related to the 


cstablisliniont of trilmnals for tlic inacatigatioifi 
and settlcnieiit of trade disputes Tins part of 
the Bill avas liascd gcnemlla on the Britisli; 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
proaisions aacro adopted for tlio most part fronj 
clauses in that Act Tlio mam dilfcrcnco wu 
that, avhcrcas the Britisli Act sets a Standing 
Industrial Court, the Conciliation Boards aalilch 
the BUI proposes to cstabllsli avcrc intended to bo 
appointed ad hoc like the Courts of Inquiry , in 
order to deal avitli pirticular disputes Tlio 
object of Courts of Inqiiir} aililch aaould ordl- 
naril} bo composed of persons liaaing no direct 
interest in the disputes avould bo to macstigntc 
and report on such questions connected avith tho 
dispute ns might bo referred to tlicni a The 
objects of Boards of ConcllUition aahlch yrould 
ordlmrila include representatia es of tlio piirtios 
to a dispute avould bo to secure a settlement of 
tho dispute Proaisions avoro made so aS to 
emblc both Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
Concilintion to enforce the attendance of 
avitncsscs and tho production of documents 
Kclthcr parta avould bo under an} oldlgatiou to 
accept the finding of tlio Court or tho adaiceof 
tlic Board , and in cases aihcro tho dispute is not 
brought to an end during tlio deliberations of the 
tribunal tliat had been appointed, reliance avas 
to be placed on tlio force of public opinion avhlch 
aaould be enabled ba' tho publication of the 
report of tho tribunal to arrla e at just conclusions 
on the merits of tho dispute 

The second part of tho BlU consisted of clause 
16 aahlch related to public utility sera ices In 
accordance avith the definition of “ Public 
Utllita Sera lees ’’ in clause 2 of the Bill, Clause 
15 aaould be applicable to such milavay sera ices 
as avould be notified by the Goa cmor-General 
in Council Tho clause made it a penal offence 
for avorkers emplo}ed on monthla' avages in 
public utility services to strike aa Ithout pre- 
a lous notice and also proa ided heaa-y j^al- 
tles for persons abetting sucji an offence 
The clause aaas based on the principle that 
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persons -n-hosc work was a ital to the welfare of 
the community gcnerallj should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufficient time had 
been phen to examine the merits of their 
grievances and to explore the possibilities of 
arrii ing at a possible settlement Provisions of 
a somewhat similar type alreadv exist in the 
Indian Post Offices Act, in a number of llimlcl- 

r l Acts in India, and the principle is one which 
widely accepted in other countries 

Clauses 16 to 20 of the BiU contained certain 
special provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lock-outs These clauses followed closch the 
provisions of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927 
Thei were to be applicable onlj in the case of 
the strikes and lock-outs uhich satisfied both of 
two conditions in the first place, the strike or 
lock-out must haa e other objects than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
industrj to which the strikers or emploacrs 
belong^ , and, in the second place, the strike 
or lock-out must he designed to coerce Goa cm 
ment either dlrectl} or by Inflicting hardship on 
the commimitv If these conditions aicrc 
satisfied, the strike or lock-out avould become 
illegal Persons fnrthering the strike or lock- 
out were liable to punishment and avould be 
deprived of the protect Ion granted tothem ha the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, while persons refusing 
to take part In it avould bo proterted from Trade 
Union disabilities to which they might otherwise 
be subjected 

The motion for circulation was adopted In the 
Begblatia o ikssemblj and the Bill was circulated 
to all local Goaemments for opinion Some 
Provincial Governments recommended that 
questions connected with picketing and int Imlda 
tlon of the type aahich aacrc cntlrclj responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the general strikes 
in the cotton mills of Borabaa (ifa of the acars 
1928 and 1929 and the rioting in Bombaa in the 
year 1929, should also be coaered The Bill 
avas toferr^ to a Select Committee of the Lcgls 
latlver Assembly in Februari 1929 

The Select Committee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to fia e a ears In connection 
avith the definition of the term “ Public Utility 
Services ’ tliey were of the opinion that the whle 
power enabling the Goaemment to declare ana 
fndustra business or undertaking to lx; a public 
UtDita service was undesirable as well as un- 
necessara and the proa L-ion made for this in the 
draft Bill was omitted Various proposals 
designed to laa upon the Goaemment a definite 
obligation to convene a Court of Inqiiira or a 
Board of Conciliation in cases aihcrc one of the 
parties so required were con-idcred But the 
Committee thought that unless both parties 
avere agrteil in desiring a reference it would lx 
useless to fetter the discretion of the Ooacm- 
nicnt ns to the time at avhirh the matter was 
reported for art ion under claii-e 1 Ct tlic«anie 
time thea held that no option -hoiild l*e left to 
the Goaemment to refii-e to appoint a ( ourt or 
Board aahere the Goaemment aaa- a'-unal that 
I'oth parties aaerc agreed a- to the necc—Ifa a' 
aacll as to the fomi aahhh It should take Thea 
•hercforc considered it ncccs-ara to proa idc that 
in cacra case a Court of Inquin, aalierc if 
consisted of one or more persons, should not 


Include persons having an interest in the dispute 
or in any industry afferted ba it, and In this 
eonnection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term " An independent person ” 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintained 
on the lines of the English Act so as to make it 
quite clear that ea ery report of a Court or Board, 
whether final or interim, must be published and 
that only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the appointing authorlta thought fit 
should be left to Its discretion It was considered 
inadalsahlc to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and thea redrafted 
tlie clause in such a manner as to poniilt that 
such representation avould ordlnarila be 
permissible subject , howeacr, to such conditions 
and restrictions ns might he provided by the 
rules 

The Select Committee acccptcil the principle 
imdcriaing tlie clause in connection witli strikes 
in public iitilita services but thea held that the 
clause as originnlla drafted was open to rertain 
criticisms lor example, it was pointeil out tint 
mana persons arc actually cmploacd upon a 
daila wage nhich is in practice paid monllilv 
also that the clause as provided would appear to 
penalise ali-fcnfion from work on (he part of a 
particular India idnal and further tint tlie clause 
avas onc-sldcil and inflicted no pennltv niton an 
emptover who locks out hts workmen The 
latter point was considered as one wliieh slmnld 
ccrtahilv he met ns hv the nature of his cniplov - 
ment a casual or dav-to-dav lalxiurcr must lx 
entitled to cease work at anv moment ami lx 
simllarlv liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that he should therefore lx evclndnl altogether 
from the operation of this clause The 
toniniittcc adopted a siiege,tinn made by tlx 
Government of Bonbav which made It clear 
that the cessation of work niirt lx In the nature 
of a strike as defined in the Bill and it was 
prov filed (hat in order to render it a penal ofirnee 
tliestrike mii=t Ix in hrraeh of a definite mntrart 
Ixtwecn tlie eniplover and tix workmen Tlie 
Committee addeil a rollafcnl provi ion penali'- 
iiig an eniplover for locking out Id- workmen In 
breach of anv ronlrarl Tlx fonimittee n lojite 1 
the clause in ronneilion witli illegal strife, hut 
with sonic amendments wliieji in tlxir ojiinion, 
would re-trict its «eojx vvitlimit iinKrlall 
Impairing its cfleetivene-. In snb-rlaii e g of 
this seel (on tlxv made it rlear (hat for tlx 
application of monev to Ixilfi-^al it mii-t no* 
nxrriv tenil to fiirtlxr or siipi“'"t tlx -trite 
but have the d irei t efiert of -o diiing Tin- vra- 

intendeil to e'celiide a ea-e in which moor- 1 
-pent liixn tlx relief of tlx d<]>enl-ir)i of 
striker- \ further sub-vlv'i e I--rro rr | frt j 
aslniiiar prov i-!on from tlx 1 n^'i li \rt i f I >■_- 
explaining tlx rirmm tauee- in w'lfih a gr ip 
of workmen -houl ! 1-’ I'eri e-l to 1 within tl 
same trade or In'i -v wa- a ' Ot! 11- 
ixnaltie- pmaidisl f i- tl e ir-'fgo i o < f an 
illegal strik' were ni -li'inf With r-gv'' t i 
riaii-e JO of tlx draft 1 'I t' - ' I'-i li't'c ] J 
that tlxre vva- no - ix-f ajt i »<•, r, f - 
giving an op inn in If - i i i ’ 

fer injureti n- rr-»rai-i t jv,- 

fund- of a Tra ' f nt n a- 

Plrg’I striV it WJ- 
da sc It, s e'l rii-nal 
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lUegnl and tlic persons iiropcrh Interested in 
seeing tlint the funds voro not nils s))cnt arc tlic 
members of tlie Trade Union concerncil The 
Committee ■were of the opinion lliat tlio Bill liad 
not been so altered ns to require repnlillcatlon 
and they recommended that it sliould be passed 
ns duly amended by tliem 

Tlio Scleet Committee ns sncli did not deal 
■with the question of making provision for picket- 
ing and intimidation in tlielr report but in a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart , 
stated that tlio nltemtlon of tlio lau relating to 
picketing ■was one for iiliicli, in ills opinion, tlio 
time Mas ripe Piekoting of any kind sliould bo 
rendered lUcgnl 1111110 a Court or Board is sitting 
and the law on picketing at any time sliould be 
altered to render it illegal at or near a ivorknien s 
house ns under tlio Engllsli Law Tlicro 
appeared to be some doubt as to wlictlicr legisla- 
tion of tills kind sliould take place in tills Bill or 
by an Amending Bill to section 503 of tlio Indian 


Penal Code It had been stated tliat If an 
nniciidnicnt of tills kind were jinssed in tlio 
Select Coniniit tec it w mild dclaj tlieBill As lie 
did not dcslro to dcini tlio nreeptanro of tlic 
proiisions of this Bill he did not ])rcs,s tho point 
which was raised b\ otlicr mcinbcrs of tho 
Select Committee Sir Victor Sassoon, howcicr 
tlioiight that suitable action sliould bo taken by 
Go\ eminent cither when the Bill came up licforc 
tho House or b> bringing out an amending Bill 
to tiio Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
Important and necessary point The action 
taken bv tho Goicrnmcnf of Bombai In connec- 
tion with the passing of an Intimidation Act has 
been dealt with in tho chapter on Industrial 
Disputes 

Tho Bill ns amended b\ the Select Committee 
was pissed bv the Lcglsfatiio Assembly on tho 
8th April 1029 without any change and rccciicd 
the assent of the Qoicrnor General on tho 12tb 
April 1020 


INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of tho Treaty of 
Versailloa refers to tho fact tluit the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions is an 
obstacle in tho ivay of other nations which desire 
to Improve tho conditions In tholr own 
countries’’ In order to establish unliorsal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
recognlscd by the High Contracting Parties to 
be of " special and urgent Importance,” but 
also brought Into being tho International 
Labour Organisation which was entrusted 
with tho task of securing, ns far as practicable, 
the observance of these principles The 
International Labour Conference has been 
diseusslng various questions connected with 
industrial, agricultural and maritime labour 
since 1919 and has recorded Its findings in 
conventions and recommendations The 
Conventions and Kecommendations adopted 
by the Conference are not automatically binding 


on tho State Jlcmbcrs, but thov Ime to bo 
submitted to tho Legislature of each coiintn , 
and this secures tho regular cvamlnalion both by 
tho Evccutho Goiornmonts and tho Legislatures 
of schemes wlilch International opinion considers 
necessary and desirable for tho nmollomtion of 
labour conditions During tho fifteen 
Conferences tliat liaio been held, 33 Coniontlons 
haio been adopted Out of these eloion hhio 
been mtlflcd by India / 


In addition to tho Conventions dealt /with 
aboic, tho International Labour Confcrrnccs 
haio also adopted numerous IlccommcndiH'Uons. 

Tho fifteenth Conftrence held In Junic 1031 
adopted a Conicntlon for the limitation of hours 
of work in Coal Mhics and passed a num^r of 
resolutions dealing w 1th amongst other rantters, 
labour conditions In the East and conditions of 
labour in unorganised industries and non-indus- 
trial occupations 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


During pre-Keform days T>abour was not a 
question to which the Central or proilnclal 
Governments In India gai e tho same ittention 
as they did to such subjects as education, health 
or justice After the amendment of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1891 In 1911, the appointment 
of the Indian Induitrial Commiision in Hay, 
1916, may be considered to be the first milestone 
in the progressive Interest taken by Government 
in questions connected wdth labour The active 
participation of India In the Great War led to 
the ‘creation of an unprecedented opjiortunlty ’ 
and ‘ the emergence of an unprecedented need ’ 
for a definite Industrial policy for India as a 
whole The examination of various industrial 
questions by the Industrial Commission included. 


to a certain extent, the examination of questions 
connected with labour ns well Preiious to 
this date no proi inclnl or All India Inqnhies of a 
general character were held Into conditions of 
labour with the exception of some quinquennial 
censuses Into agricultural wages No informa- 
tion was ai allable in 1919 as to the rates of wages 
which were paid in industry, and, for that matter, 
lery little information In this direction Is ai all- 
able even to-day Indian labour secured Its 
first opportunity with her participation In tho 
signing of the treaty of peace and her becoming 
a live member of tho fntemational comity of 
nations Tho participation by’ India, In tho first 
International Labour Conference held at 
Washmgton In the year 1910 made It necessary 
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I il-.nr PTiii ili-i, Iciji It 4(111 |ir.iliiiit4 On •■.(th 

I I III I ( 111 In (tl il ill p III -I till' tl Oic“i nrlo , nnif 

('I /'•^ii’idi.n ftnif cO rr mnllirt rWefiii? to 
t ' T Tl. I-il-iiir Olllri 44lU mUOe no4im- 

II it It III) iliiii III Oiiii IP n ..iriN ii['iT-i«ir\ 

I 4> P 1 ii'lni nr On inn inlnii lit of ixl-Oni; 

I 144 . 

Oh n Ihn I.itioiir OITire tin (Ir-t slnrfed It 
44 14. 1 111 il In ('Inrki of Ulrirlor of l.ilKiur 
f h i«> t of till' l>lri rtor of I/ifmiir ir i«, hottt 4< r 
i'>>U 11 1 111 litjn mil it pri-iiif fin Onimr In 
tin n<if fh' ikilxiiir (Mlln Nst\Iii|(hi. Ilirnctor 

III liiiiinii lOiiii mil lAlmiir Inti lllui nti ITe U 

il 1 On l£ri|.(rir of 1 niji I nlons and flie 
t iiiiml loin r for Worhmtns LoniinnMiOon 
In iiMIOnn to On Olriitnr Onmari thru, other 
t.ir Pill PiIiM r< 44ln) art sl\Iiil ]n4t OIk O om, 
oil' of 44 J 10111 I" In rji ifk' of fin hr inrli olllct- it 
Miiiiiiliknl Till r i a ri nko fhnn tiholc time 
1 t|4 I 1141 -Okitor^ 111 Iiomln AH Iinosfl 

lilop. tl 11 1m 111041 Miire nll04vnnm The 
ollifi ntill nmtiliii t4vn Stitidinl Amditanfg, 
IhtK p-nlnr flrrhi, rlidit Junior cierks, t4vo 
vp iniuraphtTs out 14 11111 one ca-dilnr, one 
ilr-fiitrhi r, I'lii iliflnrlnnd fl4e jieons in ]loinba4 
ami one peon In Ahiiiiilnluil The acthitici of 
till oltlei conipri'e (1) prlres and cost of Ihlnf. 
(i) 4rnci8 ninl hours of labour, (3) rents, (T) 
(rononile and soelil enndltlona of 4arfous 
roinmnnUleii (&) uncnipIoMiicnt, (0) Industrial 
dl-jiiifd (7) trade unions, (8) other Industrial 
anil Inluiur liitoIHin nee, (0) International labour 
liiP IH m nee, (1(1) lalxjiir Icplslatlon, (II) the 
I,ahoiir Lnzcllr, (12) llbrarj, and (13) ofllcc 
orijanintlon 

The /irhot/rCflirWe lias been published monthh 
from hcptoiiihcr 1021 It Is intended to supply 
roiiipletc and up-to-date Information on Indian 
jalKiur conditions and capoclall) the conditions 
existing In tlic Honiba4 Prcaldenc}, and to 
supplj to local reidcrs the preatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour condi- 
tions In the outside 4vorId The Labour Gazette 
circulates to niant dllTcrent countries and Is 
iKThaps the onh publication of Its kind In India 
from arhich foreigners Interested In labour and 
cconoin Ic conditions In India can obtain accurate 
nndup to-date Infomiatfon Itliasalsohitberto 
Ireen practicnllj tlicoulj medium through 44 hlch 
the 44ork and publications of the International 
I abmir Ofllcc hove been madcregularly a4 allable 
to people In Indio. A • istautlol grant 1 s 
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allowed by the Local Go\ eminent to the Labour 
Offlee for the purchase of books and the Labour 
Office has accumulated a aery useful and fullj 
catalogued library on labour, Industrial and 
economic matters Tlic Labour Office llbrarj 
is open to research uorkers In Bombaj In 
addition to books, the library contains bound 
copies of all the more important iierlodlcal 
recelced from Labour Mlnlsterlcs International 
organisations and research organisations in 
various parts of the u orld 

The Labour Ofllcc had conducted scceral 
special inquiries, the results of which liase 
either been publislicd in the form of special 
reports or as special articles in the Labour 
Gazette Among the inquiries the results of 
which ha\ e been publishc“d In the form of rei>orts 
are three inquiries into \\ ages and hours of labour 
in the Cotton Mill Industr\ in the Ik)mba\ 
Presidency for the \enra 1921, 1023 and 1920, 
four reports of inquiries into family budgets three 
of which related to uorklng class famlh budgets 
in Bombaj, Ahmedabad and Sliolapur and the 
fourth to middle class familj budgets In Bombaj 
Citj Tlio remaining reports dealt ulthl iqulrles 
Into agricultural wages in theBombac I’resldencj , 
an inquir\ into deductions from uages or paj- 
ments in respect of fines and an Inqulrj into 
middle class unempIo\-ment in the Bombaj 
Presidency Other special inquiries related to 
wages of peons and municipal uorkers, uelfarc 
works, rentals In Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
maternity cases among women operathes, 
methods of wage pajments, creches, clerical 
wages in Bombay Presidency, Incidence of 
sickness among cotton mill operathes, in- 
fant mortalltj , etc. In the Labour Gazette 
statistics are regularly published for a 
working class cost of Ii\ ing index number for 
Bombaj', wholesale prices index numbers for 
Bombay and Karachi, retail food prices for fl\e 
important centres in the Bombaj Presldenc\, 
for industrial disputes in the Bombay Presldencj 
and for Workmen’s Compensation, prosecutions 
imder the Indian Factories Act, accidents in 
factories, production of cotton jaini and cloth 
and the employment situation A new working 
class index number has been compiled for 
Ahmedabad and statistics with regard to this 
haa e been published In tlie Issues of the Labour 
Gazette since January 1930 A working class 
cost of living index number for Sholapur has 
also been published QuorterU Information is 
also collected with regard to all known Trade 
Unions In the Bombay Presidency aud full infor- 
mation is published in the Labour Gazette e\ery 
three months The present staff of the Labour 
Office is as follows — 

Director of Information and Labour Intelh 
gence, Commissioner of Worlmen s Compensation 
and Registrar of Trade Unions — ^Mr J P 
Gennlngs,j Bar at-Law, J P 

Senior Investigator — ^Mr S B Deshpande, 

B Litt (Oxon) 

Junior Investigator and Assutant to the 
Registrar of Trade Unions — Mr N A 
Mehrban, B a 

Labour Investigator at Ahmedabad — Mr A S 
Iyengar, B a , ll B 


Senior iMdg Iniestigator — Mrs K M agh 

Ladii Investigators — Misses O Pimpalkhare 
and S Dubholkar 

I Tlie Director of Information and I>abour 
Intelligence has four officts under liis charge 
I (l)TheLnlK)ur Olllce , (2) the Information OIDce, 
( J) the Olllco of the Coinmlssloncr for M orkmen’s 
Conqicnsation, and f4) the Olllco of the 
Itcglstrar of Trade Unions In the case of the 
Onico of tlie Itcglstrar of Trade Unions one 
Imcstlgator of the Labour Olllce has been 
appointwl ns Assistant to the Itcglstrar of 
Trade Unions and the olllce work Is being done 
b\ a Statistical Assistant and a Junior clerk from 
the staff of the Dabour Office The Information 
' Office Is under the administration of the Home 
Department Tlie I^abour Office was under the 
ndinlnistration of the Ilomc Department till the 
, aear 192f), but it was transferred to the General 
Deiiartincnt and Is now under the control of the 
Political Dciartment Tlie Factories Office is 
under the iiriuiedlatc eontrol of the Collector 
of Bonit)a\ and for admlnlstratUe purposes 
under the Political Department 

Central Provinces 

Tlie Department of Commerce and Industry 
Is tlie ndmlnlstrutUe authorltj whlcli deals with 
all labour questions The Ileaenuo Dep.irtment 
deals with mines 'Jhe Department of 
Industries under the Director of Industries is in 
immediate cliargc of all m itters relating to 
labour He is also Registrar of Co-operathe 
Credit and Registrar of Trade Unions The 
Factorj’ Office is under the general supervision 
of the Director of ludustrlis There Is no 
special Labour Office or Labour Officer in the 
Central Proilnces but the factorj staff Is utilised 
for collecting such information on labour 
questions as raa\ be required from time to time 
A Board of Industries couslstlog of representa- 
ti\e8 of the emploaers and the emplo%ed has 
been in existenee since tlie a ear 1914 and all 
matters affetflng the interests of labour are 
considered bj this Board But the Board 
acts purelj in an adaisory caiiacltj 

Other Provinces 

In Burma a Labour Statistics Bureau with a 
Special Officer in charge was set up in 1926 
This Bureau has conducted an extensh e investi- 
gation into the standard and cost of li^'ing of the 
working classes in Rangoon, the ReMrt of 
wlilch was publlslied In 1928 In the Punjab 
the Director of Industries Is the admlnistratli e 
officer for aU acts concerned avith labour In 
the United Provinces almost all departments of 
the Local Goaemment deal avitli labour 
questions Labour as such Is aadth the Home 
Member, clectrlcicj is avith the Finance Member, 
the factorj' staff is under the immediate control 
of the Director of Industries who is under the 
Minister of Education and Industries and Boiler 
Inspection Is under the Public Works Depart- 
ment The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
of the United Provinces has been appointed Ex- 
officio Registrar of Trade Unions In the 
Proa'ince In Assam the main qnestlon connect- 
ed with labour Is that concerning the recruitment 
of labour for the tea plantations from other 
provinces As inter-proa Inelal migration Is a 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 

The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of fndin 
are os follow — 


— 

Milos 

I 

let Class 

j 2ni Clnsa, 



Kb 

a 

p 

Ra 

a 

P 

Delhi, B B & 0 I Railway, vio new Nagda-Muttra dinct 
route ... . ... 

806 

ss 

4 

0 

44 

o 

0 

Delhi, G I P Radway, via Agra 

967 

88 

4 

0 

44 

o 

0 

Simla, via Delhi . . .... 

1.2 2d 

134 

rt 

U 

0 

07 

t-) 

0 

Oalontta, G I P , from Bombay, via Jubbulporo A Allaliabad 

1,349 

130 

16 

6 

Ot 

8 

6 

Calcutta, G I P , from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

123 

0 

0 

01 

10 

0 

Jfadras, G I P , from Bombay, via Ralchnr . 

794 

83 

14 

0 

41 

15 

0 

Lahore, via Delhi . .... . 

1,102 

120 

13 

0 

CO 

0 

0 


♦ Oct to April Inclusive. May to Sept Re 115-4-0 A 67 11-0 only 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


Civil Aviation In India Is under the control 
of the Director of Chdl Aviation, whose newlj 
Instituted Department, like the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs, comes within the port- 
folio of the Member of the E\ecutlve Council 
of the Governor-General for Industries and 
Labour The present holder of the appoint- 
ment Is Lt -Col F C Shelmerdlne, o B i 
Eight Indians are now under training In England 
with a V lew to their future emplopuent In the 
Civil Aviation Departnicnt as Aerodrome 
Officers, Inspectors of Aircraft and Engines, 
etc These men are not being trained pri- 
marily as commercial pilots, but It Is jiosslble 
that some of them. If they show special aptitude 
and desire to adopt a pilot s career, may receive 
firrther training with this object In view All 
of them recelv c a certain amount of training ns 
pilots and the> also go through a post graduate 
course at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology and periods of attachment to 
selected aircraft works and to the London 
Terminal Aerodrome at Crojdon The course 
lasts for two vears and three months, during 
which time the men receive scholarships 
amounting to £ 240 j)er annum A condition 
of ellgibllltj for these scholarships Is that appli- 
cants must possess a B Sc degree in Engineer- 
ing or Physics 

An Indian State Air Service between 
Karachi and Delhi was inaugurated ns a weekly 
serv ice in each direction on 30th December 1929 
It was until 31st December 1931 operateil bj 
aircraft chartered bj Imperial Alrwajs, Ltd , 
under an agreement whltli Is operative for two 
vears It runs in connection viltli tlie air mall 
between Karachi and England Since 17th 


Maj 1932 the Delhi Ehing Club has conv ev ed 
the Karadii-Delhl AlrJIalls It was hoped to 
cvttnd this service to Calcutta and to Bangoon 
In the near future The need for retrenclmient 
has hung up this development Messrs Tata 
Sons A Co , Bomlaiy, are contracting with 
Government to run n Knradil-P.omhav -Jfadras 
air mail line with n possible extension to 
Colombo 

ImtructiDD in aviation is given In India 
onl) through Clubs founded for the purpose 
There are nine of these above them is the Aero 
Club of India and Burma, which exercises 
control and general co ordination of activities 
under the Director of Civil Aviation with the 
Gov etnment of India 

The movement dates from March, 1927, 
when ns a result of the interest taken In the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt , u L A , it 
was discussed by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly An encouraging atmosphere was thus 
created and In the same month the Aero Club 
of India was formed, composed of about 40 
members of the Assemblj Its first meeting 
was held In Simla in September of the same 
jear and during the next three months 100 
more members of the Assemblj and 197 other 
members joined Strong committees were 
then formed in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombaj' and 
Allahabad, w ith the object of dev olophig Inten^ 
in the movement and in order to utilize the 
Government grants which wore at this time 
proposed and the Iorma'‘^ion of local clubs fol- 
lowed The Aero Club entered Into an agree- 
ment with the Bojal Aero Club of Great Britain 
and tberebv became its official representative 
in India and Burma 
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nil ' t till wl'ln t of "liliiow III !•<, it lint In )nrt 
I'lil tin liiM 'Hn iHoih null Mirt in iili hail 
lilt till itiiiitoiH to till ojiiKi-ilti loiuluilon 
\ rntiii Hon In t irllW niinli iinih r iirnsiut 
< iiiiilltlon'i Moiihl lni|io<i ii|Hin tin i’iini|iiin> 

II fiiith.r unit Imiiort int wnrllln Mlihli Mould 
nitilnh Ilnil no niinri i latili loniiunKttlon 

III n ( orn 'iioiiilinit iimi li>]ini( nt in triiUtc 
\ Him Moiilil loiiii Him Iio]ii d Mlicn, (lrl.iim 
hIiiiii M liiNlmr ilmnuid ii n din Hon In duei 
Monlil a[i)i( ir ojijiorliini nnd tlion flit\ Mould 
not fall to jiul 11 Into t Ifn t ijHintani'OiHH ,us tlu.\ 
lint iloiii niiiin Hnin In tin pail , hut thc\ 
rifii-nd to do It to dii\ niidir llm liroanuro of un 
oiilnlon Midi ti tin \ lonildi rod to In lit iiiforiiicd 

Traffic Ilclurns — Tim Iraflio HiroupU the 
f mill In It) 10 Hlimiid n Hiihsliintlnl falling off 
III ( 0111)1 in d Milh llUO, nnd Mas i,\cn boloM tlie 
lixilofinj't anioiintlng to onh 11 CUS 750 fon'X 
ml rin nuinlnrof transits M 5 701 against 
(.271 In lOi'l 
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The Suez Canal. 


The following tables shows the dues, the trnfllc through tin; Canal, and the dhldcndspald 
by the company over the last ten ^ ears — 



Dues 

Year 

Dl\ldcnd8 

Traffic 

T lious 

Laden 

In 

Ballast 





i no I 

not tons 

March 1, 1920 

8 50 

6 00 

1920 

2,173 

17,575 

Oct 1, 1920 

8 25 

6 75 

1921 

2,201 

18,119 

Oct 1, 1021 

8 00 

5 50 

1022 

2,076 

20,743 

March 1, 1923 

7 75 

5 25 

1923 

2,338 

22,730 

Jan 1, 1924 

7 60 

6 00 

1924 

2,605 

25,110 

AprU 1, 1925 

mam 

4 75 

1925 

2,150 

26,761 

April 1, 1928 


4 50 

1926 

3,501 

20,060 

Jan 1, 1929 


4 40 

1927 

3,712 

28,962 

Sept 1, 1930 

■■ 

3 32} 

1928 

4,148 

31,906 


Hi 


1929 

4 301 

33,466 


■■ 


1930 


31,669 


The dues were fallen gTaduall\ but the reduction over the whole period amounts to onlj 
20 6 per cent whereas since 1922 the dUidends hn^e grown rapidlj, with onlj one interruption 
The traffic also grew steadily, apart from the setback In 1026, until 1929 


Improvement Schemes — It was announced 
In 1014 that from and after January Ist, 
1916, the maximam draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be Increased by 1 ft , making It 80 ft 
linglisb 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 4 feet In 1870 , In 1890 
ships drawing 25 4 feet could make the passage , 
and during the following m years the Increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Companj on the lecommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr Anthony Lister, Is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship 

A 40 Feet Channel — The declared policy ol 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal la to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available In ports east ol 
Suez It la claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydnev, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles In any case the 
work in hand should meat the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 Inches 
In June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 Inches had been increased to a minimum of 


147 feet 6 Inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance oi 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 Inches In 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 Inches Is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the Immediate future 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special dlScnlty on the engl- 
! neeringside A good deal of sand Is occasionally 
driven Into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000 The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
; In hand for the past two years, Is making satis- 
factory progress The Suez :^ads are being 
adequatdy dredged In accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company 

Almost up to the end of 1916 the works for 
extending the Jett/ to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal, were pushed on 
uninterruptedly In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artihclal rocks for this Jetty was Interrupted 
The submarine foundations In stone and rubble 
of the new Jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to alength of 2,690 metres , the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over MO metres Uhe protection of the 
Obannel Is thus secured, and there Is no ueed 
of any apprehension as to its future 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tour In India tvos pojslble 
only to the vfealthy, the leisured and those 
who had Irlcnds In the country The cost 
of the Joumej was very high, the methods of 
transportation wore scry slow, and the faci- 
lities for travel were so Indifferent that he was 
a bold man wno consigned himself to the m'>r- 
clcs 01 the country without a sheet ol letters 
of Introduction Now the mall which 
Is po^cd In London on Thursday night, 
reaches Borabav In 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mall It Is nl=o xtosslblc to 
reach Bomlna In 11 davs from Genoa or tenicc 
In means of the Lload-Trlestino line A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plcrus of regular 

services while Imperial tlnvajs have a weeUv 

service from Crojdon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Sera ice takes aou to Delhi 
and before long It is hoped to Calcutta The 
Indian Railavaas proaldc facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to mana of the best sera Ices In Europe 
and the Indian hotel lias groavn Into a reallv 
comfortable caraa-anscral 

The traveller to India has a choice of manj 
ports by which he raaa enter To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the tVest, Bombay 
provides tliclr first glimpse of India, aahllc 
others enter ba Calcutta, Ilndras and Karachi 
and via Colombo 

Oavlng to Us geographical position Bombay 
Is known ns the Gatewaa of India through wWcli 
for more tlian a centurj , the Import and export 
trade of IndLa has Inrgcla passed Ash-purple 
against the daavu, the spurs of the tVestem 
Ghats, thrones of rajsterv, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
tVellington fought the battles which earned for 
him hJb early ralUtnrv greatness Eaerv 
schoollxiy taows the story of the Jlahmtta 
campaigns , thea arc hut one — the Slahrattas 
— of the races aHthln races that populate this 
vast countra where two hundred and taventa- 
two different aernaculars are spoken There 
is never an end to the land of India You anil 
And life in Its most up-to-date form and next 
to It the customs and habits of a nation wlilcU 
have not changed for himdrcds of jears Life 
avill surge past j on in a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medlej of strange sounds — 
the tlnUe of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin ’ announcing 
tlrnt God is Alralghtv and Jlohamracd Is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sliarraa the erv of 
the wild liOTSt in the jimgle The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold In a tur- 
quoise skj, the silaer moon sailing across 
the purple aault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings avhlch aou haae never knoavn before 
If the visitor seeks a ailcta and picturesqueness 
there is no region in all the Trorld so full of via id 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
b> m aster architects of ba-gone daj s, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest cladllsa- 
tlons 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
In forest, mountain, a allej , cultivated plain, 
and wild avaste 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport sneh 
ns few countries can give , the tiger in the 
forest, tho great raahseer in many riaeis, the 
adla snipe on the jhecis, the strong winged 
duck, tho jinking pig and many another kind 

To the mountaineer, the Hlmalajas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still imclimbed 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busj administration, 
n nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has nc\er before been tried 

Bombny Itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world s great ports and in It yon will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
ti\ es of lialf the races of mankind Tho Towers 
of Silence and the Ca\cs of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen Elephanta is one of those 
delightful islands which are frcclj scattered 
upon the waters o\er wlilch Bombay reigns as 
Queen 

But Bombay Is a gatewav and through it 
many Interesting trips await tho visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes cither b> the G 1 P Hallway rin the 
EUora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or bj the B B d, C I Railway 
via Baroda and through Rajputana with Its 
famous cities of Mount Abn, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra If jou decide 
to go b> tho G I P Railwa> route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found In Europe while at Ellon 
are the most wonderful caves In the world, 
moimtalns cut Into colossal sanctuaries You 
will be able to compare the work of tho 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mvthologv than many 
hours of study will give vou At Svnrhi are 
Buddhist biiUdings dating back to 150 B C 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior Is reached The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been descrlbefl bv Ffrgu«son 
ns “ the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
IndLi Seventv miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glorv In marble, the Taj Mabal 
Generations liave come and gone since that 
far dav when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed Ills head before his wife s 
coffin in the vault jof the Taj The 

building is better known , in the 

world Visit it by -r by 
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dnj llpht if ^ nu in\i'i( Bj mofinllplit It -t Fnlitrl Inn 
Is Irresistible Sit on I lie s(r])s 1)\ llm 
entrance gate nnd vildi llie moon drift nbnxe 
the trees nnd flio ring of sll\er liplit strnllng 
round tlio base of the dome and rreeping gentlx 
upwards to the pinnndc See It also In the 
fading evening liglit ulien amber nnd rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agm l*nrt If 
vou must X isit it In tlic broad light of nonndnx 
then forget the first xicxx from I ho gatoxxaix 
nnd wander awhile about the gardens xvherc 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snoxvx 
Btructurcs so light nnd graceful that Ibex seem 
to rest on air , of buoxnnt cupola nnd (limbing 
campanile Here is grandeur ns xvcil ns beaut x 
The Taj Jfnhnl, howexer, is on’x one of flu 
manj Interesting sights of Agra nnd its Port, 
Itmnd-ud-Daulnh s Tomb, Akbar s Tomb, 

5 miles from Agm nnd Intehpur Sikri tiu 
deserted citj of Akbar about 2,1 miles dl«fnnt 
are all xxell worth a xlsit No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appeaninec 
of knlghtlx splendour, of proud nnd noble 
dlgnltx or, with a more sovereign gmee crowns 
Its red bastions with so xxonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state baths 
kiosqncs, balconies nnd terraces as Agm P'ort, 
a mile nnd a half in circumference xxith xvnlls 
70 feet high faced xxith red sandstone TIic 
xigorous stjlc of dccomtlxe architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
xvas embellished bj his gmndson Shah Jahnn 
who was Inrgelx responsible tor the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs In xxhitc marble 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Port which 
Shah Jnhan built when ho tmnsfenred his 
headquarters to Delhi Akbar s rigorous 
but supremely attractixe style appears at its 
best in Patchpur Sikri xvhich ho built in iiis 
joj at the realisation of his fondest hopes xvhen 
his son Jahangir xvas bom 

There in the year 15G9 AD on a lonciv 
eminence, Akbar founded his cItj and there 
began to rise as if by magic those groat battlc- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtvards, the great niosquo and the other 
superb specimens of tho skill of the Jloghul 
stone-masons xvhloh stand to this dav a source 
of endless wonder and adraimtion to x Isitors 
Tho tmxeUer moxes northward past Aluttm 
and Brlndaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and carlj life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached Delhi, the capital of India, hi days 
gone bj and now the Imperial Capital of India 
has no rival in greatness, as all men Imow that 
he who holds Delhi holds India Here the 
visitor will find much that will Interest and 
enthrall him Here he can trace the growth 
nnd fall of dynasty after dxmnsty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Jloghal Period at its zenith as ho wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtvard of the 
largest mosque m India, the Juma Alasjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, tho Port nnd Palace of 
Shahjahan whoso halls rix al those of the palace 
in Agra Port with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardi^ns Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Kao’s house 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 


■•ahile dnd llnine and ‘'ilkh''d as Ibex pass, 
the tree (nriimberid sllcs of rcdmibl and 
Intlcrx, Nltholsdii B grxxc, \siik I's iiilhr, the 
site of I h( gre il Diirb ir 

Kiitab, ihe first of the so railed srxcii 01110- 
of Dollil xiltli its hiilab Mlinr, 2 I'’ fiol in holglit 
erected In the 12lh rontiirj A I) of rod and 
cream sandstone oxorlooks tin plain whore 
mnnx of tho pages of historx wire xxTitton 
Tho ICiitab Minar tapering from tlie base to 
the summit Is dixidrd bx flxo corlicllcd Inlrnnlo.s 
xxlille on the tinting Is carved nn intririto dc-lgn 
In xxlilch arc inlroduocd verses from I lie Koran 
In tho main court jard stands the famons 
pillar of solid wTonglit Iron devoid of rinl 
ami diling back to about 400 A 1) A isitors 
to Dcllil should not miss seeing tlie Kulab for 
It is unique in India 

New Delhi the elglilh citx of Dollil, is worlhx 
to rank wIMi Its «c\tn prodcrcssnrs Kutab, 
‘alrl, rughlakabid Tahanaliad I irozaind, 
Piiarana Qila and feliahjahanat) id, tin pn-ont 
(lax Delhi Here xou find an example of town 
planning rirrlcd out l>x some of the Iciding 
arclillects nnd engineers in tho world on a site 
wlierc thex’ could start xxitli a free hand 

If xou decide to take the route northxxairds 
from Bombax ria Kajpiitana thou joii will 
scQ another but cqunll> interesting side of 
India Kajpiitana, the land of cliixalrx, 
attracts the visitor ns few places do Alone 
at Udnlpur is there in Its perfection, the fair} 
palace of one s rhildhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces nnd halls falling 
Into tho wwters of a mountain encircled lake, 
ns the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw 

Mount Abu, tho Kajput OIjTTipus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic Iiomes of the gods Tlie Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India 
Porcsts of marble columns, carx cd nnd iiohshod 
till they resemble Ctiincse ivories, are linked 
bv fixing nrrhes that twist nnd twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers softening 
outlines nnd producing the effect of a sx mphony 
of graceful movement 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab nnd the 
North-'WestProntier I’roxdnce whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Armx come Here xou 
will find Amrits.ir, tho home of tlie Siklis, I/ilmre 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, tho Kh}hcr Pass, tho historic gateway 
into India from the North tho flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of tho Punjab ” tho Land of tho Pixe Kivers ” 
which formerlv ran to waste nnd man} another 
city Through the Punjab also vou will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors 

'The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the GoMen Temple) The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
nnd the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
GIO feet square In the midst appraiched 
b} a marble causewa}, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearl} cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn oi 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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of tint (lvin«t\ nnae it n phcc of Ho\nl, 
EoWcnro, rcmhii«i'<'nrc<; of 'wlmh oro to be 
found fo-dij fn (he plcisnre (nrdon^, fotnhs, 
mo=qucs nnu pTNillioiis of Jlophul archltcctuml 
l>tnut\ ■nhicli ln^c ^^on undNin? fame for that 
d 5 Tiiit\ here and cisciihcro fii India 

KhjbcrPnss. (ho preat natural liipliway 
info India tlironpli the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the KortliAVcst Trontler, 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route b\ -which conquering 
hosts ha\c passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continiialh alter 
their destine It is stilt the great trading route 
betareen India and the Central Aslan States 
On Tnesdavs and FrIda\E -when the continual 
string of enmrans of great shagpi camels laden 
rvith merchandise, aecompanlcd hj stem, 
strong and pictiircsqiieh dressed iricn -nltli 
their rvoraen and children from Central Asia arc 
mm mg to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight 

Kashmir described b\ iiocfsas ‘ an emerald 
set in pearls ’’ Is a land of rlUi forests and 
upland pastures, of slou iimrinp rlacrs and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle o( mountain snow 
capped all the rear If ami can imagine Venice 
set In the heart of Srvitzcrland that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir Life is good as voii 
glide along the face of the lakes In a houseboat 
u-licn the lotus floacr is out and the banks are 
One mass of colour aith the snmv-capped 
moimfains In the background ^Vhcn daas 
arc avarm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the aallcas and \ou can lire in Arcada and see 
thchcarfnhisnatlac haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hiU tops 

For those acho haac arriaed at Delhi rut 
Bomhaa an interesting return trip can be made 
ng Benares and Calcutta Manj adsitors, 
hoaveaer, enter India no Calcutta and from 
here also manj interest ing tmirs can he nude 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
Eritisli East India Compana- in India, avas 
founded ha Job Chamock , it Is noav the 
second largest cita In the Empire Its public 
buildings, the Indian mii'cum, the Fort 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the riaer front, the Hindu shrines, arc 
all avorthv of attention 

Before avinding aoiir ava-v toavards Dellil 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the arorld and Aloiint Ea crest the highest 
tnoirataln and to Puri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagnnnath The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see Jlount Eaerest, 
the arorld s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 mdes aavaa, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger s HUl (8,514 ft ) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible 
The best time to see sunrise on Jfount Everest 
is in the earla Spring or late Autnmn Tlien 
at the end a on avill find a vieav unequalled 
in ana other part of the arorld Tavclve peak* 
over 20,000 feet avith the aave inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you 

Pun also is an easv run from Calcutta Tlicrc 
in front of the gite of the temple is the famous 
black marble plUar, one of the most hcautifullj 
avorked things in India avith a tin> figure of the 
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Daaaai on its capitol Incongruous ns it may 
seem, ill Puri nil caste vanishes The signi- 
flcaucc of this can be understood onlj b\ those 
who knoav India Once a a ear the image of 
Vishnu is carried in procejsion upon the 
famous Jngannath cars to the Garden Temple 
Tlicso cars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
avooden wheels, seaen feet in diameter, arc 
dragged along ha the devotees 

Taventv miles north of l4irJ, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles bj motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sim God Snrva 

On the road to Delhi, the ad'itor avill travel 
tliroiigh the Gangetlc plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India Here he avill find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaa-a nnd 
Benares, cities intimately connected avith the 
mutina like Lucknoav and Caavnporc nnd other 
lloiiri-hlng cities 

Budli Gaja is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the ' Great 
Remmclntlon ’ and the Enlightenment of 
Givtama aftcrarard named Buddha It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victorj 
oa et avorldly desire 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest citv in 
India, but there is no nuthentio record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those tavo 
great Hindu epics, the J&habhnrata and tlie • 
KarnaanDn, which deal anth caents long before 
the Christian era Benares is, hoaveaer, one 
of the most holv cities In India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shoavn in the 
quotation ■' Happv is the Hindu avho dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Slaa’s Himalaaan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Mnnasa, avhere the great threc- 
ejed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation ” 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
nnd floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb’s Mosque nnd the mana pfefiircsque 
temples and ghats recalls to ones imagination 
tliroiigh the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of dcaout people avending their 
wna doavn the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang roimd the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem ol Siaa s diaJnltv 

About 4 to 5 miles aavaa from Benares lies 
Samath where Buddha preached Ids first sermon 
after obtaining diainc ansdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Arclwo- 
loga of a la id interest 

Lucknoav Is u cltv halloived by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice, its appeal to the tVestemer la 
Infinenced ba its historical connections its 
beautiful buddings and the mydenoiis glamour 
so closely associated avfth the East Legend 
connects the founding of the cJta with Lak'h 
inana, son of King Dasaratha of Aaodliva nnd 
brother of Kama, the ma-thlcal hero of the 
Karaaa-ana, the epic poem of the Hindus but 
Lakshmanpur or Luckamav as it I« noav calleii 
avas at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (IT32-1S56) 

AU visitors wend their arav to the Pe_-Hener 
and paa homage to the gallant band arho held 
It during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until rclle\c(l by Sir Colin CnmpiK’ll Tho 
deeds of LauTcnco uho wis in commmd until 
he ^va8 killed nnd of ^n^ clock uho mode his 
historio but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison nnd uns himself besieged nrc ucll- 
knoom 

Cawnporc is one of tho most Important 
Industrial cities of India nnd hero you ulll 
find up to-date factories, a sj mbol of tho M cst 
■with the teeming bazaars -011010 business la 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations 

Northern nnd Central India is, ho\rc\er, 
not the only interesting part of India and tho 
South can show you sights unlike tlioso in any 
other part of the World South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most -wonderful cnr\lng 
while Mysore, one of tho most progrcssl\ c Indian 
States, can show jou fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara nnd wonderful sccncrj 

Madras Is the capital of the Jfadms Presidency 
and tho third largest toum in India, nnd the 
Presidency Includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in uhich English nnd other 
foreign nations settled Tho visitor i\lll still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds. 
In tho conveyances still used by the local 
inhabitants nnd in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of nhat 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there 

Mysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Mnhashasuro, a mlnotaur or buiTnIo 
headed monster by Clmmundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped ns the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family Mysore 
State is a picturesque laud of mountain nnd 
forest presenting tho most diversified and 
beautiful scenery Tlie Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings nnd a visitor to India who -wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous nnd 
bison are found In certain forests The famous 
Gersoppa Palis present one of the most beautiful 
sights of -wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, nnd Serlngapatam famous 
as the capital of Tlppu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Hyson is well worth a \isit For 
those who are tra\e]|lng from Bombfty to 
Colombo an Interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore 

At Madnra and Trlchlnopolv -will be found 
examples of some of the best nnd most Interest- 
ing work in South India 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India ” 
nnd from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian c-ultnre in all Its aspects 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temple- 
the tourist is allowed to -wander without restric- 
tions oi er most of it Near Shiva’s shrine and in 


tho hall of Mantapam of a Thousand rillars 
can be seen some of the finest caralng in si one 
in nil the norld TIic workmanship is so fine, 
(ho rhisclling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent ndmlmtlon as one looks at the representn- 
tloiis of (lie Hindu Pantheon nnd at the groceful 
figures of men, -women nnd animals 

Trinhinopoly is noted for its rock temple nnd 
about three miles away is Srlrnngnm with Its 
famous temple which is elalmcd ns the earthly 
abode of Vishnu tho Lord of Creation 

No one a Isltlng India should miss tho opportu- 
nity of seeing Barmn for It is a country of 
cxtraortllnary charm, a country of contrasts 
■\Mintc\cr be your hobbv, whatcacr bo your 
interest, be It sport, lilstorv , ethnology or liotnna , 
or should aou bo merely fond of beautiful 
sccncra you avlll find a greater anrlety in Burma 
than in prolwbly any other countra You 
can sec huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
aalth rhododendrons nnd flowers unknown to 
science You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering nishlng 
torrents, or act against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields nnd great winding rlacrs In 
tho plains Should you bo ndaenturous nnd 
seek the aalldcr regions, you avlll find great 
gaps in the frontier una Isltcal by cla illscd men 
nnd peopled bv head hunters, Cliins, Nagas 
nnd the fierce Black Lisu Yet aou aaill also 
find oiallisntlon In the big cities like Rangoon 
nnd Mnymyo Rangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest in tint it possesses tho famous 
Shave Dagon P-vgoda, tho Sacred Golden Pagoda 
alsitcdby more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo Cliina 

Tills short account of India is not intended to 
be comprehensia 0 nnd docs not eacn mention 
many of tho interesting places to boaisltcd, 
but It is hoped that it will gia 0 some indication 
of tho wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, tho sport, nnd the 
many things of interest which India nnd India 
alone can offer 

December, January nnd February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India Tlio 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north 
It Is a land of sunshine nnd colour But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find tho tropical sun asserting 
Its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India , Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India 

Standard Tonrt. 

The planning of an Itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desires 
of the party and the time a-vailable Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos Cook 
& Sons, the American Express Co , Cox’s A 
King’s (Agents) Ltd , Army A Nav-y Stores, 
Grindlay A Co , etc , and the Publlolty Officers 
of all the more Important Railways as well as 
the Manager, Indian Railways Publlolty Bureau, 
67, Hnymarket, London, and the Resident 


Siaudmd Toms. 
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AfAinccr InJl-in riiblirlt\ HurciM, 

■ Uou->(' ' TS Ka<l j7th Street Xon York 

will wir-k out loiir> to «ult the fonxcnicnce of 
iiitlU idiiul pirfli« of tlic leidtne tourist 

compinlcs will nHo umnee for Inrlushc nnd 
ronductoil loiir; Tlirre nre ccrtiin phccs, 
which ire \cr% well known such ns Delhi Acr\, 
Ik’nirrs Dirjeellnc Jnipiir the Klnl>cr Pi's 
Kn‘hniir nnd ^I^•'ore Imt tliero nre innumcrvhle 
other phres nIniO't ns wrell known contnlnln" 
sights which mnnot he cqinlled In other pirts 


of the world Purl, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Afoimt Abu Gwalior, Elion and AJanta 
Canes and Jtadura nre a few of them while in 
Burma, AlandaLny and, the famous old cities 
of Ann and Amarpura ncarbj arc well worth 
a nl-it 

A selection of Itlnenirics for Ions and short 
tours In India and Burma li glaen laelow 
Tlicscshow whntcan lac seen in certain period* 
of time, but they can Ijc nnried to suit individual 
parties or taken in the renerse direction 


Tour Vo 1 — J wivks — Bombnn Ud ilpur, Jaipur, Peshawar, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, 
Cawnpore I ucknow Binares, Darjeeling and Calcutta 


Alternatives (u) I*url and Konarak In place of Darjeeling 

(M itw illor Sanchi Ellon and AJanta Gives in place of Jaipur and Udaipur 



Jfl 

2n(/ 

Servants 

Zrd 

1 

Total fare (approiiraafe) on tlie basis or return: 


185 

63 3 

tickets at IJ sinsK fares Cvicutta — Darjeeling 


13 

4 

and Dellil —Peshawar 


62 

20 


Tour \o J — d weeks — Ilombav, Udiipur, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Qirallor, Sanchl and Bombay 
Alternative Pi nans In place of Gvrallorand SanUii 



Iff 

2n(f 

Servants 

Zrd 

f 

Bs 102 

96 

32 

Total fare (a pproilnute) 

I £ 14 

7 

2 

i S 69 

34 ! 

11 


If the alternative is taken the fares are increased b\ about one-quarter 


Tour Ao 3 — 1 week — Delhi Lahore, Amritsar, Peshawar and Delhi 



Lrt 

2nd 

Sarvants 

Sref 

Total fare (approximate) on basis of return tickets f 

Its 

90 

45 

16 

at IJ single fares 4 

£ 

5 

3 1 

1 

8 

25 1 

13 1 

4 


Tour Jo 4 — lOdaj-3 — Bombaj, Poona, Jlj-sore, Jfadras Trichlnopoh, JLiduraand Colombo 



Iff 

2nd 

Servants 

Zrd 

f 

1 

Us 181 1 

! 

95 5 

38 

Total fare (approximate) -j 

£ 

14 

7 

2 

1 S 

66 

34 

1 12 


Xorr — If extra time can be allowed at Jlysore, Somnathpnr, Gersoppa Falls and Ootacamund 
can be visited 


Tour Xo 5 — 2 weeks — Colombo JIadura, Jfadras, Afysore, Octacamund, and Colombo 



I 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd 

Total fare bj train (apprcxlmate) 

f Bs 106-8 

< £ 12 1 

ea-6 

7 

36-5 

2* 

L S 03 I 

32 

11 


Note — A n interestlngtripcan be madeafterleavlng Ootacamund rfa Cochin where the white 
Jews live, along the backwaters to Alleppev and Qnilon bv motor lamich and motor car, down to 
Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, by train, and bv motor car to Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of India and, back ria Trivandrum and Madura to Colombo This would take about 
leven da vs 

* Slotor Mj-sore Ooty from Bs 75 additional per f»r 
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Hotels ia India. 


Tour No 0 — 1 week — Unngoon, ilnrulilij , Goktelk Viaduct, Mnndnh\ — Tlnngoon 


i 

1 

Itl 

2iiil 

Sort ants 
tint 

Ret Eed faro 

I b\ rail 

f 

Rs 70 

m 

1 

12 

1st ret 102 3 0 

Total fare (approximate) , ■( 

£ 


1 

|2nd „ 

M 2-0 


■1 

4 

! 

prd „ 

17 2 0 


Note — 5ran\ Interesting trips oH the beaten tratk can be made In Liirma, but special arrange- 
ments are necessarj 


For an\ alsltor landing In Calcutta It Is 
possible to aislt Benares, Agra, Belbi, T\lpur 
Bombaa, Masore, Madras, Triehinoiiola and 
Madura and still reach Colombo on the 14th 
daa, but this entails sightseeing ba d\a and 
traaelling most nights and Is not recommendtd 
for the ordlnara alsitor A aera attmctlae 
totu- can, hoareaer, be avorked out for a smuhr 
trip oa er a period of four aveeka either alloaaing 
more time at the more Important jilaces or 
Including other of the places mentioned In 
Tours 1 and 4 such as IJarjecIing, Purl, the 
Khyber Pass, Lahore and Amritsar, Udaipur, 
etc 

Travelling In India is not expenslac when 


the long distances traaclleil are taken Into 
consideration 'Hie lirst suoiid and Indian 
sera ints f ircs an shoaanal the (‘iid ofeuhtoiir 
Hotel expenses aaerage aliout Its 1"> (2d/C or 
&1 dollirs ) ])er person a dia except ailien 
sped il ntfs are chirged diirim' rertaln sjieclal 
jurlods, ailiilc a motor eir for thi d la can be 
lilred for Its j", to Its ^0 flS/0 to Ui/or !) to 
11 dollirs) a daa In most pints, extejit aiherc 
long distances hiac to be loatred M liere the 
distances are short, tomtis am! taao horsed 
landaus can be iisid and the dilla thirgts aara 
from Its 3 8 to Its n (c./to 13/0 or IJ to 3i 
dollars) Onldes aiith a good kiiouleilge of 
Biigllsh can be obi lined from Its ", to Its 10 
(7,0 to I'>/or 2 to 4 dollirs) a daa 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA 


A'Ira — C ecil, Laurie s Great Northern, Metro 
pole 

Ahmedabad — Grand 
Allahabad — Grand 

Bangalore — Cubbon.West End, Lnaender’s 
Baroda — The Quest House 
Benares — Clark’s de Paris 
BoatBAY — Apollo, Grand Majestic, Taj ^lahal, 
Hegent 

CALOBTTA — Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence's 

C AavNpoEE — Civil and Military 
COONOOR. — Glenvleav 

DabjeeIiINQ — Grand (Hocka Ule), Jlount Ea er- 
est, Park 

DELHt — Cecil Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss 
Gwalior — Grand 
Qdlhaeq (Kaslimlr) — Nedou’s 
Jaipur — Jaipur, Kalser-l-HInd, New 
JUB BULPORE — Tackson’s 
Karaoci — Carlton, Bristol 
Khandalla. — Khandalla 
Kodaikanal. — Lakevlew, Golf Links, Carlton 
Kurseong — Clarendon 
Lahore. — Falettl B,Nedon’B 
Luoknow — Carlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 

Hoval 

Madras — Connemara, Bosotto 
Mahableshwar — Race View 
Matheran — Ilngbj 
Mount Abu — Bajputana 
Murree. — Vleavfnrth 

MussooRiE — Ceell, Chatlevllle Hakma , Grand 
Savov 

Mysore — Metropole 

Naim Tal. — G rand, Metropole, BoiTii 


OOTAOAMUND — S lVO> 

I’FSHAaaAR — Deans Hotel 
Poona — Majestic 
Puri — B N Rallwsv Hotel 
Quetta — Stnnjon s 
ItAJPORP —Carlton. 

ItAavALPiNDi — Fhsiiman’s 
Secunderabad — Alontgomerj s 
Shellong — Plnen ood 
SiMLa — Ceell, Grand, Clerk’s 
Srin aatR (Kashmir) — Nedou’s 
SHIYAPUri — Shhapurl 
UDAIPUR —Udaipur 

Burma 

Rangoon — AUandale, Afinto Mansions, Rovnl 
Strand 

Maymyo — Lizettc LoJge 
KAlAW — ^Kalaw 

Ceylon 

Anuradhapura, — Grand 
Bandarawela — Bandarawela Grand 
Colombo — Bristol, Galle Faee, Grand OrlcntaL 
Qalle — New Oriental 
Hatton — Adam’s Peak 
Kandy — Queen’s, Suisse 
Nuwara Eliya — Carlton, Grand, Marvhil, 
St Andrew’s 

Malaya 

Ipon — Station 

Kuala Luuput — Empire, Station 

Penang — Eastern and Oriental, Runnjraeds., 

Singapore — Adelphl, Europe, Raffles, Sea-View 
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Hill Stations 


In Indli r^jv'rhlh <hinnf: tlio ninntli« of \prll 
nml ''Ia\ nnit ■;< t liri'tm'vs tnuL, c\(,r\lKuI\ 
trii V iiiurl) til t'xko T luillJ-w In tin' 

IiilN r.i tiiL ninlliliic Irmii 2 tKHt to 8,000 fo<t 

tIkiM till li M I (it III! 'I 1 TIlll (lillllUlt of ICCL'-'* 

for motor troln tin hill <;t itlon‘< iri (UlUlit 
fnll\ ii'.il mill )H VC (ill IKri ono cm \i-.u\ll\ 
riih , imlt. pin ti nnl-. niil ((olf, or iiini>h li7^ 
in Ih uiIUiiI ‘•iirroiunllii-''' iikI furpct nil nlKint 
tin IriiK lit nork nnl priikli holt TlifM 
nil the prim iji-il hill -.1 illoii-' In nlphnlnth al 
onh r — 

'Da^J^ellnF ('-(^00 ft 1 — Vroin Darjcclinp 
tin hiL’ht ^t niiinnt lin jn ik'' In the MorlJ can 
Ih «ci n III! t< nip< ritiiri aumpi.n alniM 
tint <if Iminlon all the nar rmiinl that i-t It 
In Itln r iXiniW 80 in ^unnm r nor fills bihm 
’O'' In iilnhr Dirjulim; N tin snmmcr tnnt 
<if tin tioMrnnnnt of Ihnpal lo null it, 
the tra\i Ih r iini-t irt from (oh iitta h> taking 
Inin to siiiijiirl a joiinn \ oi lo hour- 1 roin 
‘•ilUiiri tin Joiirin i i- loiiiph I<<1 iitlier l>\ motor 
or hill ralliini In atioiit C lioiini flie prlnci|>al 
IiotiUiii II irjia hint an tin Mount l\cn'-t, the 
fir nnl (Itoi k\ nil ) nnl tin I’lrk 

Kangri Valley — llie Kangm Valki la 
altiiitxl alxiiit 100 nilh s uist-nortli-i a«t of 
l.iliori at tin fimt of the Dli lula Dliar Itangi 
of tin lliiinliji'- riiirc are iiiagniflu at 
landsi ii» ainl in mi lil-torh tciupka and 
Inilldim.' Tin li-itor muvt taki frnni from 
T,alion to I’lthnukot iiinn ho cllangc^ over 
tin mull ojk in d ii irroiv -gaugi ralhiai ninnlnp 
In till < 11 r ithaiikot md fogindamagar in Standi 
St it< I’lai I s to -tai at an, fialliounle 
Bliarnt'ala md Knntirt The Inst Iiofek at 
Dalhou-li art Stiitli s Grand S ion and the 
Arrauinoor, and at Jihami'ili the Siiitzeas 

Kajhmir — Pcrhap-< the most famous licautj- 
spot in the norld can l>c readied bj taking 
train (litliir G I P or II P k C 1 ) from 
Eomliai to Uaiialpliidi (aliout 48 hours) ivhcncc 
the reinalmler of tin- joiirini is ncconipli-.hcd bj 
motor lln aierage htight of the \ alley Is 
about 0,000 feet, and it is ontireh Biirroiinded 
bi the lofli, snoiii outer raiigts of the 
Karakoram and Himalaia S'lsitors ustmllj 
stai t Itln r at Srinagar or Gulmarg At&rinagar 
one tan Ihc at Xialoii s Hotel or in boanllnp 
houses, or out can hlri a hoiiselioat and Hie on 
tilt Itlirr Jin him At Giiliiinrg Neilou s is the 
onli hotel As it Snuacar iKltors iisualK take 
up tin Ir quarters in iiooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar aguuies or in ttiits 

Kodaikano] (7,000 ft) — itegarded bi manv 
as the most beiiitiful of South India s hill 
stations, issitinitial ou the precipitous southern 
silk of the Paliii Hills oitrlooking the plains 
Kf ached b\ nil tre gauge from Madras to 
Jvodaikan il Hoad and thente bv a 4 honrs’ 
motor run The Carlton is the principal hotel 
Tlicre are also boarding lionses 


Matherun (2,500 ft) — Tlie nearest hill 
station to Bonibai, Ideal for vralkers and ani- 
IhhIi irmtlng rest and quiet Readied by 
t iking train from Victoria rerminiis, Bombay, 
to Ncrnl (abiuit IV liours) niitncc Mntheron may 
lie nai litd bi hlli raiiiiai (2 hours) or hi ]Mmi, 
rl« k'lian, or on foot bi a good lialker Stay at 
Hie Rngbi Hotel 

Mabobleshwar (4, GOO ft) — Until recently, 
iilien cvpi nditure liad to be cut donn, the 
summer scat of the Goieniment of Bombay 
Tlio«e iilio do not motor tlie nliok ira) from 
Bombai, a di-taucc of aliout 180 miles, usnallv 
t ikc tmlii to Poona and tlieu hire a car from 
PiHina lo Maliablesliiiar MiliabtesKivar is 
iiofid for its ddlghtful icgcfatlon orchids and 
mil s bloom In April and Maj Hotels — 
Race \ loll and 1 ridcrick 

Mount Abu (4,G00 ft) — An ideal place for 
combining Hit phasures of a mountaineering 
liolldai nlth tlie Inteivsts of an archteloglcal 
c\i iirsion Rcai hed bi B B iG C I trains to 
Alinicdabid, tliente bi metre gauge to Abu 
Road, iilanrc tlio joumei is completed bj car 
file Rajjiiitana Hotel is recommended There 
Is also a l)ak Bungaloiy containing four furnished 
rooms IS rmi'Sioii to use ivldth must be obtained 
from the Assistant Lnglneer, PM D, Mount 
Ahu 

Murree (7 000 ft ) — The summer head- 
quiirters of Hu Xorthern Command Magni- 
llcent liens and nnks VTsitors take train to 
Haiynlplndi wiience Hiej complete the remaining 
37 miles bi ear The principal hotels are the 
Ccedand the t leu forth 

Muisoone (7,500 ft ) — Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate 
Reached from Bomhai hjGIPorBBA-C 
I trains to Dehra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, 
lyliere it is nccc'sary to cliange over to motor 
irhich reaches jMussoorie about tiro hours later 
Tlie leading liotcis are the Cecd, Charieiille, 
Hackman s Grand, and the Saioj 

Nauu Tal (0,500 ft ) — Is the summer 
residence of tlio Goiemor of the United 
Proilnces From Bombai there are two leal’s 
of getting tliere The Brst is to take either 
GIPorUBikCI train to Muttra, thenco 
hi metre-gauge to Knthgodam, and thence hi 
motor (2 liours) The second route which takes 
about 5 liours longer Is to take GIF train to 
Lucknow and tlieu cliange over to the metre- 
giuge ralliiai The Grand, Metropole and 
Rojal are the best liotels 

Ootacamund — ^Famllarli known as Ootv is 
situated on the famous Allgirl HiUs at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet Tlie mean aierage of 
teiiqierature for tlie year from suurise to sunset 
Isf 57 33 degrees Ootacamund is the admlnis- 
tratiie centre of the DIRnct and Hie seat of the 
Madras Goiemment for six months of the jear 
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CUmhmg nt the IhmaJnya^ 


from April to Soptcnilior ItMolicd rltlior bv 
taking train to Jljsoro (40 bourp from Jloinl)a%) 
and then cbanglng to motor-oar for ll\o lionra, 
or bj taking train to J^ctlupala^am 1 in Jlndras 
and tlicnca bv bill rall\\a^ to Oolaoaimind 
The prlncliial hotels arc the b and (Veil 

Pachman (3,500 It ) — Sltuatnl on a ])lati an 
in the JInhndco Hills, is the snininor f|imrl(rsof 
the Go^ommcnt of the Contra! l’ro\Inoes A 
delightful hot-weather health resort itoachod 
b\ G I P railwa^ to Pijiarha f in Jubbuli>oro 
and a two hours motor iourne\ 3 he best 
hotel Is the Hill 


Simla (7,000 ft ) — The summer hoadquartors 
of the Go\ornmenl of India, Is sllualod on sr\oral 
small spurs of the lowir Hiumlajas 3’owards 
tho end of Soidembor, and in Ootobrr and 
XoMinlM'r klinla injms the Ik-sI illmato In 
the world Itiaolud from J!omba\ b% taking 
(S 1 P or If It A C I train to Kalka and the nw 
oltlnr b\ hill rallwn\ or motor Tin n arr 
mnn\ goisl hole Is and boirdlng housis The 
loading hoti Is an the Ceoll, ( larks Corstorphans 
Grand Gables (at 'Masliobra) and Wlldtiowir 
Hall (Mahasu) 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Tlie Asiatic mountains hnao ns sot lioen little 
climlied, tliough those tliat He within the British 
Empire liaae been sur\e\od Of tho mniu 
challenging mountains In the Hlmalaaas, the 
l/iree highest peals arc Eacrest, Kangthonjunga, 
and K2, and thoudi there is a difference of 
opinion about their heights, Eaercst Is genemllj 
taken to be less than a tliousnnd feet lil^ier tlran 
K2 Mount Kamet, on the contran , Is oacr three 
thousand seven hundred feet lower than E\ crest, 
being about 25 431 feet Tlwugh considered ba 
some to belong to the Ea crest group. It Is rcalla 
In the Garwhal, oaer 600 miles west of Eacrest 
In 1892 Sir Slartln Conwna explored tlio Kara- 
koram Elmalaaas and cllndjcd a peak of 23,000 
feet In 1896 A F JIummera a\as lost aahlle 
exploring Kangn Parbat , In 1899 D M Presh- 
fleld journejed to the snow a region of Sikkim, 
and In 1899, 1903, 1906 and 1908 Dr and Mrs 
Workman made numerous ascents In the 
Hlmalaj ns Including one of the Nun Kun peaks 
(23,800 ft) A number of Qurklias trained In 
mountalreerlng bj Brlg-Gcn C G Bruee liaa’c 
done good service to mnua explorers 

In 1907 C G Bruce, T G Longstaff, and A L 
Mumm explored the mountains of Qarhwnl and 
Kumaon, and Longstaff aaith two companions 
ascended Trlsnl (23,400 ft) Useful work aaas 
accompUshed ba the AVorkmans during 1911 and 
1912 In the Karakoram, ba C F Jfcade in the 
Garhwal Hlmalaaa, bj Atr and Airs AT'ser, ba 
Kellas, (who reached a height of 22,700 feet on 
Kangcbenlunga) , and Major H D JllnclUnton, 
who lost his life In the Hlmalaa a In 1927, did good 
workin 1926 wldle on a survej expedition to the 
Shaksgam district 

Tlie fourth attempt to reach the summit of 
KanecheniungB was made in 1930, an expedition 
remarkable in that It Included mountaineers 
from four nations, Germana , Austria, Switzer- 
land and Great Britain being represented under 
the leadersldp of Professor G Dahrenfurth 
Though that expedition was beaten ba Kang- 
chenjunga s impregnable defences and terrible 
ice-avalanches, Herr Schneider and Air Sravthe 
were successful in gaining the airgin summit of 
the Eamthang Peak, (23,000 feet) after crawling 
along knlfe-life edges of ice More thrilling 
perhaps was the conquest of the Jonsong Peak 
(24,344 feet), which was onlj once before 
attacked but without succcbb 


In the summer of 1031 a part a of aoung 
British cllmliers led ba Afr 1 S bmathe 
succieileil ill rcaehlng the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,413 ft ) tlie highest mountain peak 
though not tho lilghcst altltiidi eaer reatheil ba 
man 


A description of the attempts to climb Mount 
Everest, the lilghest mountain in the aaorId.ma> 
be dialdcd under three headings tho recon- 
naissance expedition of 1021 , the first attempt 
In 1022, and the second In 1924 

The prellminara expedition carried out Its 
work In the most complete manner under the 
leadership of LI Col C K Howard-Bura Tlie 
approaches to AH Eacrest on all Its northern 
faces aacre tboroughla examined , and relations 
were cstatillshed with all the local authorities 
On the Information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition tho second expedition 
to Eacrest aaas organised and set off the foUoaaIng 
a car nnder the leadership of Brig-Gen the Hon 
C Q Bruce Capt 0 1 Finch and Capt J 0 
Bruce suceceded aaith tho help of oxagen in 
reaching tlie height of 27,300 ft During this 
expedition soacn men avero killed avhen an 
aaalanche swept them oaer an ice cliff some 60 
feet tiigb 

Tlie 1924 cxpeditton was again commanued 
ba Brig Gen Bruee 1 1 -Col E F Norton and 
Dr T H Somera ell reached a height of 28,200 
feet Then a final attempt avas made ba G L 
AlaUora and A C Iralne Tlicj were assisted 
ba a supporting parta consisting of N E OdeU 
and .T de Y Hazard On June 6th thca left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 27,000 ft On June 
8th thca left camp for their attempt and were 
neacr seen again On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Alallorj and Imne, 
and communicating aidth Norton eaacuated the 
mountain 


The Himalayan Club— Was founded on 17th 
ebruara 19^, at Now Delhi with the object ol 
icouraging and assisting Himalayan traa el and 
aploration, and extending knowledge of tne 
[imalaaas through science, art, literature and 
port The initiation of this Club avas due to 
ae Hon ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
ommercc Department of the Goa-emme^ of 
ndla, and to Alajor Kenneth Mason, ALC , B E , 
.sslstant ^uraeiof-Gcpenili 
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The New Capital 


Th6 tnnsfor ol tlw capital of India trotn 
Calcutta to Delhi uras announced at tha Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911 It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interest 
of the whole of India, to de-provinciallse the 
OoTcmmont of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long ns tde Gtoveminent of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the sent of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year 
It was also desirable to Dee the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province To achieve 
these two objerta the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change 
Various places had been dlseussed as iwsslble 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour , 
and, as Lord Crewe said In his despatch on the 
subject, " to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of tue past are charged 
with so Intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and prondse the permanen'’v of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country " 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the Anally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past The land chosen is free from 
liability to Aood, has a natural drainage, and 
Is not manwom It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing revermt treat- 
ment and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi A Committee consistmg 
of Snrgn -General Sir 0 P Lnkis, Sir H T 
Keeling, o a.T^ A ii i 0 E , and Major J C 
Bohertson, i iL8 , was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthir“S3 of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that " the Committee, after givmg full 
consideration to the varlons points discussed j 
in the above note is bound to advise the 
Government oi India that no doubt can exist 
as to the sniierior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site ” 

The To^vn Plan and Architecture — A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of tbe lay-out, was dated 20th Search, 1913 
Work was begun in accordance with It and Its 
main lines have been followed throughout 
The central point of Interest in the lav-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, Is Govem- 
raentHouse, and two large b'ocLsof Secretanals 
This Government centre has been given a 
position nt Raisina hill near the centre of the 
np" citv Sir Edwin Lut\cn3 is the architect | 
fer Government House and Sir Edward Balar 
for the Secrcfirnts The former building Is 
estimated to cost npprovlmateI\ Es 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 


to some Es 124 lakhs The provision made in 
tile design of the Secretariats for extensions In 
case if used has already partla been utilised 
The Secretariat personnel has largelj Increased 
In the past few } ears and numerous additional 
rooms had to bo proalded to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved Into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929 
To the east of the forum, and below It, Isa spa- 
cious forecourt dehned by an ornamental wad 
and linked on to the great main ai enue or park- 
way which leads to Indrapat Across this main 
axis runs an a^enue to the shopping centre 
Other roads run in different directions Dora the 
entrance to the fomm The axis running north 
east towards the Jnma Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chamhers 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street 
The rallwaj station for the new citv Ands its 
place about half wa> between the old and new 
cities off the road through Paharguni, which lies 
tothc westof Old Delhllnthe direction of The 
Eldge The main roads or avenues range Dorn 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with tlie exception 
of the main as enue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed The principal ascnucs in 
addition to the main avenues arc those running 
at right angles to the main cast to west axis 
Por a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Government of India duiiug the period of the 
buUdlng of the new capital an area was selected 
along the Aiipur Road, between the existing 
civil station of Delhi and the Ridge The archi- 
tecture and metliod of construction were similar 
to those adopted in the exhibition buUdingb nt 
AUnhabad in 1910, but tbe buildings have 
outlasted the transltionnl period for which tlicy 
are intended Army Headquarters were still 
housed in them in the winter until the season 
1929-30 and others arc occupied for various 
pmqxises including the temporarj accommoda- 
tion of Delld Unlversltj 

In October, 1912, bv proclamation, there 
was eoDsUtuted on admlnlstraUvn enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief CommlESloner. This 
enclave was entire! v taken from the Delhi 
district of file Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
Included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,652, or a total of 412,821 The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144 The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000 
Its present population Is approiirriatclv 40 000 
Sites have been ahotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own oc- 
cupation during their vlsltsto the new city, and 
several of these habitations have been erected 
There was, as regards architcctnre, a pm 
longed ■' battle of the styles’ over Delhi 
Flnall}, to use the language of the architect. It 
has been tbe aim " to express within the limit 
of the medlmn and of the powers of its nsei* 
the Ideal and the fact of British mle In India, 
of which the New I>Ihl must ever be the mono 
caent ’* ^e InipiratloQ of the daitaM Is mani- 
festly Western, u Is that of MNh but 
they combine with It d a 

features without abandonlDg 
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aim to a^old doinc \iolcncc to tlio iirlnclplcs blniln from n^ilti lii mid Ortnlur The rxpcrl- 
ot structural fitness and artistic miU> iiicnt was not \rr\ sura “sfiil and Ins not 

Cost of the Scheme — It was at Drat tonta- hern rrjicatcd Thr mo%ri to and from SIuiIt. 
thety estimated that the cost of the new capital caeh \car cause no i>rnrti(al inroincn'cncr and 
would be four million sterling and that sura costs lc“s than kcci>lng ollicials and stall In 
was given In the original despatch of the Gov- the plain during the hot utallirr wotdd linoUo 
ernment of India on the subject. Various Art Decorations — The Govcmmrnt of India 

factors have since tlicn increased tlio amount, In 1927 nppro\cd a scheme for the cncour- 
the chief of these being the Immense rise In ngement of Indian artists hj proaidlng fnclll- 
prlces since the war, and the Legislative Assembly tics for the decoration of certain buildings 
■were informed by Government on 23rd March In New Delhi The outlines of the schrmc are 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted bricflj ns follows A certain number of domes 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees This amount Includes and ceilings In the ^c^^ Secretariat Buildings 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Leris The various schools of art Inlndli, ns wcllas 
lature, which were not allowed for In the earlier Individual artists, vvere invited througl' local 
estimates The New Capital Enqulrj Com- Governments, to send in b> the beginning of 
mlttee, In Its report publlsned In Janaar> 1023 March 1928 small scale designs for ni)proval 
estimated the total expenditure at Us 1,292 b> a Committee After approval bv the Com 
lakhs Including Its 42 lakhs for loss by Lx mlttee both as regards the design and colour 
change Actual expenditure iipto approxi- the plctu'cs were to be drawn out and paiidcd to 
mately the end of 1020 was Its 14 crorcs This full sire on canvas, and, if flnallv approved by 
mav bo taken as the figure for the completion the Committee, fixed aceording to the marou- 
of the main project llagc process in uln Ollier tcdiiiimics, such 

The Project Estimate contains certain Items ns fresco or tempem, were oiitlonal ArtBls 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric or schools of art, who sent in small scale driaw- 
llght and power, and irrigation on which re- lugs, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
coverles In the form of rate or taxes will. In ad- them \\ hen these w ere approv eU bj I ho 
ditlon to meeting current expenditure, partially Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
at any rate cover the Interest on the capital paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which Government undertook to paj for the finished 
some return on account of the sale of leases, pictures done from approved sketches but 
general taxes and indirect receipts is secured g>ve no guarantee that the finished paintings 
Progress of the work. — ^Iho construction will permanontlv bo preserved Government 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, Intimated that historical or allegorical 
bavdng regard to the curtailment of the Budget subjects would bo given preference over rell- 
nllotment in consequence of the war and the gious ones, and English artists living in India 
absence of officers and other establishments were barred from competition, the work being 
at the war The Secretariats were so far adv an- stnctl> reserved to Indian artists Numerous 
ced that there were transferred to them from artists submitted designs, especially those rf 
Calcutta In October, 1024, the offices of the Western India, and with such satisfactorv 
Acconntant-General,Centra] Revenues, and the results that the’ spcclnllv appointed expert 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force In India Committee approved of nearly all A great 
were also housed In them in the winters of deal of painting has now been completed and 
1924-25 and 1925-20 The residential buildings the work is continually progressing Govern- 
for Government officers and staff of various ment meanwhile. Instituted a scheme for sending 
grades were then nearly completed The whole selected artists to Europe for finishing studies 
of the civil side of Govemment mo'sed from ^ enable them the better to join in the "worK, 
old Delhi into their quarters in the new Secre- Opinion of the Legislature — Conslder- 
tariats on coming dowm from Simla In Novem- able discussion regarding the new works 
ber, 1926 All Govemment Departments took place In the Assembly In 1921 The 

Including the Army Departments and Army following unofficial resolution was carried — 

Headquarters and RAP Headquarters, have " This Assembly recommends to the Govemor- 
thelr offices in the new City buildings, of which General In Connell that in the interests of 
the builders have already had to carry economy and of general convenience alike 
out the first section of the extension the execution of the programme of New Delhi 

provided for In the architects’ plans TUs works may be expedite and the necessary 
Members of H E. the Viceroy's Executive funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
CouncU, including H E the Commander-ln- tarlat and Legislative bul'dlngs and connected 
Chief, live in their new official residences works inclnding residences may be completed 
in the new capital H E the Viceroy as early as practicable ” 

took up ills residence In the new Gov- A non-offlclal Member in the Legislative 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929 Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Slmlaj 
His Excellency untU then resided in the Delhi moved a recommendation to Government 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi The " to appoint a Committee to Inquire uw the 
Government of India In 1927 devoted possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
special consideration to the question whether of India In a place possessing salubrions ond 
their ordinary annual 6 months residence In temperate oUmate throughout the year ’ This 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
and early in 1028 decided in consultation with offlcial colleagues and was eventually rejeefed 
the India Office to endeavour to stay In Delhi without a division. , 

for half of each j car, the new order being Intro- H R.H the Duke of Connaught, on 12tli 
duced for trial in 1928 bj keeping tho Secretariat February, 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 
in New Delhi tiU mid- April aud bringing it down I\rgo group of parliamentary buildings on a 
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site close to tbe south east ol the Secretariats presided The proposal Is stUi under consldera- 

The halldlnp is an imposing pile ciicular tlon To implement it would require an esti 

in shape, consisting in the main of three horse mated capital outlaj of Rs 124 lakhs 

shoi shaped Chambers for the Chamber of ihe Go^e^nment of India further In tlie 

Ihinces, Council of State and Legislative Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
Aosemblj rcspeclivcli and surmounted by a Introduced and carried a BUI for the establish- 
larce dome o\ cr a Central Library connecting all nient of a unitarv, teaching and residential 
three Chambers > Umvernty of Delhi, the buildings for which 

H E the Viceroy (Baron Irwin) proceeded would he erected in the new capital The 
In state to tlie new Legislative buildings | plan was to provide a local unuersity on 
henceforward to be known as the Council the model recommended for Dacca Dnlversitv 
Buildings and formallj declared them open 5j the Calcutta Dniversitj Commission The 
on istli Februar} 192T The India legislature , proidslon of funds for the complete 
began Its sessions in them next day realisation of the universitv must he a matter of 

During 192S, official and public attention time and it was, therefore decided to commence 
became focussed on the need to effect drastic work with the exlatmg colleges in their pre'^nt 
Improv ements in some of tlie crowded areas of buildings and to permit them ^dually to 
tbe old cU\ wd to provide for its expansion modify their organisation The Initial aorkof 
and for suburban developments Tills led to organisation was quiekJv effected by the Eie- 
the examination of the possibilities of the area cutlve Council Unfortunateli the inabilltj 
Iving between tlie old and new cities and of the of tbe tiovemment of India to allot considerable 
desirabihtv of clriv mg connecting roads through funds was a severe handicap It was hoped 
the Citv walls in order to giv e access outwards that H E the Mceroy would be able to lav 
in tills direction Tlie old citv is now npldlv the foundation-stone of the universitv build 
expandmo iu i we-.tcrl\ direction, t e , towards tugs In hovember, 1922, but this proved 
and up the Ilidgi whiUi ruus beliind both cities , impracticable The general question of the 
and tlie spaces litween tlie two utles are being finances of the bniversity was in 1927 the 
developed and utilised So far the plan for a subject of inquiry b> a special Committee 
direct thorouc’lifare from the midst of tlie new .appointed by Oovemment For the time being 
city tlirou‘’irtlii old iitj wall to tbe middle of the University was housed in the temporary 
the old clt ° ha5 not tieen jirocxedevl with and buildings In old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
consequcnflv tlie magnlUcent thoroughfare, , Secretariat until 1929 and in 19SI Old Mceregal 
name Farllament Street wliiili was constructed Lodge was allocated to it for its future liome 
for the puri>ose m ^e\\ Dellil remains In a . H E the Viceroy on 10th Jannarj 1930 laid 
fniucated condition the foundation stone of a large European and 

All India War Memorinl — H E H the Indian General Hospital to he built iu the course 
Duke of Connaught on lOth February, 1021, of the next few v ears at a cost of Rs 73 lakhs 
liid the foundation stone of an All-India Wat for the service of both old and new cities a 
M emorial at the southern end of the Central portion of the sclieme will at a cost of Rs 40 
Vista The place chosen Is a fine position in the laUis he executed as a first stage during the 
centre -of the circular Princes’ Park and the ensuing two v ears This will provide 234 beds 
construction of the building was for ecouomv’s and the necessarv laboratories and admintstia- 
sake proceeded with slowlv It U now practi- live and residential quarters The second stage 
calJv complete provide anotlier 110 bed* Tlie hospital 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphant , Is situated between the old and new cities Xo 
arch spanning Kingsway, the avenue running progress has yet been made with tlie building 
down the centre of the Vista It is generally ' The new city was the scene of notable 
similar to the Arc de Tnomphe in Paris Inanguration ceremonies in Ichruary, 1931 
but Is simpler Tlie monument reaches a height The first of these was the nnveilmg of four 
of ICO feet and tlie inner helcht of the , " Donumon Columns” Eultahl} placed about 
ardi is 87 feet 6 inches and Its breadth I the great place between the two Secretariat 
70 feet Over the arch on both , blocks The columns are of red stone cur- 
fronts appears In capital letters the single mounted each by a glided inercliantmah of the 
word I^DLA and this is flanked on each old style in full sail The co'umus are designed 
side bi*the initials MCM {% e 1900) whilst , to resemble the hbtoric on''3 erected In variuu» 
immediatelv below them on the left hand are ' part" of the land by Vsoka and were pres< nted 
tlie Imtials XIV (le, 14) and on the oppo- i ov Canada Australia, Xew Zealand and Si'uth 
site side the figures XIX (t e , 19) Above | Africa The flr^t two and fourth of flit-sc 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl 114 feet ) Dommlons sent their own ropia=entativ(-s to 
in diameter A column of ‘noffensne chemical I perform the cvrtmoiiv of unveiling A. « Zca- 
sBioke ascends from till- on ceremonial occasions land nominated a Mcmlier of tli- Government 
and anniversaries and D illtmlnated by e'eitric t of India to ait in licr Isffiaif for the same 
light refiectlons after dark. The memorial Is 1 purpose Tiie -ccond great ctremonv vm- (he 
solely Indian in purpose and bears the names of ; Inaugnrat on of tliC u or A'emonaJ Tins was 
BrlUsli and Indian officers and X C 0= men of performed In State Iiy llii Excdiiniv (he 
the Indian regiments who fought on the Indian ‘ ITcerov In tlie iTirCn'-e of reprcti utatives of 
frontier in the Great War {tliose fought on even- unit of tbe armv In India of (he Roval 
other fronts being commemorated bv memorials Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
ea cted In those countries) and other spectatori Tl ea was a larue 

Public Institutions — It was proposed popular file on thu ground Ij In low tli o'd 
during 1014 tliat a lilghcr college for Chiefs lort and iH-twi-oii It and tlw riv r Jumna 
should he estabhihed at Dilhl and in this Their Lxielleniie- tlie 4ie< n*y and Ladv fni'n 
connexion a confennee of Cliiefa and Political arranged a ^rogTamun of fai ivitits at TL^ 
Officers was held at Dilhi at which the Ylcvrov Mtaro' a House 
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Freemasonry in India. 


In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Orand Lodge of England to Geo Pomfrett, Esq , 
authorising him to ‘‘open n now Lodge In Bengal *’ 
Of this personage nothing further Is known but 
under Capt Farwlntcr, who In the following j car 
sncceeded him ns Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established In 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists Is distinguished bv the arms 
of the East India Company, and Is described 
as “No 72 at Bengal In the East Indies ” The 
next Proiinclal Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Eech Gee, who held offleo In 1740 , 
after whom came the Hon Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th AprU 1765 The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajab Dowlnh In 1760 Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hoie by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, hut, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutto by 
Admkal Watson and Clive, It Is Improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masoulo office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge Inform us that I 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same autnority that at the request of the “Lodges 
in the Bast Indies " Mr Oullln Smith was ap- 
pointed P G M In 1702 At this period It was 
the custom In Bengal “ to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by tlie majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov ) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep Prov Grand Master '' This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without Its 
being thought an Infringement of bis prerogative 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (PGM circa) In 1707 , but In pass- 
ing It may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a Mnd of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrara In 1762-04 to John Bluvltt, 
Commander of the “ Admiral Watson," Indiaman 
‘ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
Is to be found ” Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
torwaided by the Grand Secretary was looked 
apon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly hold the office of D G M 
Unfortunately the records of tJie POL date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable In- 
formation la lost to ns This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1702 when It ceased to 
meet It seams that the officers were selected 
from only two Ix)dges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the oU\er Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge In 
1813 atthe Union both the Ancients and Modems 
In Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived In that year and In 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge 

Madras — ^The earliest Lodge In Southern 
India (No 222) was established In Madras In 1762 
Three others were also established about 1766 


In the same year Capt Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed POM for Madras and Ife Dependencies 
and In the following year anotlicr Lodge was 
established at Fort St George In 1708 the 
AUiol (or Ancients) Invaded this District and In 
1782 established a Pro\lnclal Grand 1/Odgo and 
both these I’ro^Inclal Grand Bodies continued 
working pcaccablj side by side until the Union 
Indeed, though not gcnerallj known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition lone 
before aiiv such mo^ctnout nas made bv thclr 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
tho Ancient Grand Lodge, and Jfaldcu In hli 
Hlsforj’ of Frcemnsonr> In Madras states that 
In a groat nieastira thc\ succeeded At the 
Union Id 1813 nil tho bodies In Madras gave their 
nlloglanco to tho United Grand Lodge One event 
worthy of note was tho Initiation In 1774 st 
Trlchlnopolv of tho eldest son of the Nawab of 
Areot, Unidat-uI-Umra, who In his reply to tho 
congrafu/atlons of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he coosidcred tho title of English Mason 
as one of tho moat honourablo that lio potjscsscd ” 
This document Is now stored In the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge 


Bombay — Two Lodges were established Ic 
this Presidency during tho 17tti century. Nos 
234 at Bombay In 1758 and 600 In Surat In 1798, 
both of which wero carried on tlie lists until the 
Union when they disappeared A Provincial 
Grand Sfaster, James Todd, was appointed but 
there Is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons’ 
Calendar In 1799 In IROl an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged In the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose ot 
making the Hon Monntstuart a Mason, ho havinc 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
farther requested *' that hla name might be 
Inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris 
Ing them to Instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan ’’ 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved Lodge Benevolence was established 
In Bombay In 1822. 

In 1323 a Military Lodge’* Orlon-ln-the-Wost” 
was formed In the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona os No 16 of the Coast of Ooromandek 
It seems from Lane’s records that In 1930 it was 
discovered that tills Lodge was not on tho records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England A 
Warrant was subsequently Issued bearing date 
19th July 1833 According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohnrs 
was charged In tho following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of Its existence In 1825 the civilian element 
of ••Orion” seceded and farmed the ‘‘Lodge 
of Hope ’’ also at Poona No 802 
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ITcrc ‘'Orion” unrccopnlicJ nt liomp, niUctl 
In the iK-ccA^Inn of eome of ILi mcmlx’ra who 
ohUInctl ft wnrmnf, on the recommendation of the 
parent I/Jdcc from the Gmnd Lodcc of England . 
Two vcir^ later It was discoacred that no notl-l 
fleatlon of the cxl«Ienco of "Orlon-ln tho-West " 


Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
iorlsdlctlon In India By far the largest Is the 
Orst the next largest Is the third and the nnenber 
of Lodges under Ireland Is ns yet small The 
Grand Lodge of England dladdes Its rule nnder 
Five District Grand Masters Independent of each 


had rcachctl 1 ngland, nor Imd nn\ fees been J other and dircefis subordinate to the Grand 
reeelVid, althongh these Including fiuartcragcs. Master of England bj whom they are appointed 
had l>ern paid Into the Frovlnclal Grand Lodge ' 

Coast of Coromandel It was further n'cerfalned , 
that In grantlne a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 81 
the rrovinclil Grand Afastcr of Coromandel 


3i 


19 


:o 


.1 


e In^'^mhaj 7nd the ‘ ChJ^iieV Bum;;*. ^ttoh 
n nature had endowed with all the 'lualltles i Jjj® 

•Itc for Maaonlc Ad'-iInlstratlon. soon got to confir^Uon by the 


had cxeeedeil his powers Ultimatcla a new 
warrant ^o 'ios was granted ns already stated 
tn 1833 I/xIgc " Terse' crance " was started 
in BomKa' siSlnlSHS Uptothls tlmcthc 
Inrl-sliellon of the Grand Ixxlcc of Lngland In 
India had not I'orn Ins'aded hut In 1S30 Dr 
James Burnc' wa' appolnteil hj the Grand Ix)dgc 
of Seotland, T tt M of Western fndia and It* 
Dtp ndenclcs ho Tro'inclal Grand Lodge 
howcvirw-as foinied until 1st Januara 1338 A 
feeond Feottl«h Tro'lnec of l-astcrn fndia was 
rfarleil whldi on tlic T<-tln.ment of the Atarquls of 
Twredale was nlrsorlictl within the jurisdiction 
of Dr Burncs, who In ISio l>ccame Tro'inclal^ 
Grand ’Mvster for all India (Including Aden) but 
with the pro'lso, that this appointment was not 
to net In restraint of anv future sub-dl'Lslon of 
the Presidencies Burncs maj tie best described ' 
as being In ISdf!, in cceleslasllcnl phrase as n 
Provincial Gi^nd 'Iaitcr'‘ln partibns InOdcllnm" 
for whatever I/xlges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to !jooltI<ii Masonrj But the times were pro 
pltlous There was no EngU'li Pro'IncIal Giwnd 
i/adcc 
whom 

rcnnl .. . . , _ 

to work and presented sjeh nttnetions to 
Scottish Frccmnsoniaj that the strange sight 
was 'Tltncssrd ot Lnullan Masons desening their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abc)ance. In order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one case, indeed, a Lodge ‘‘ Per- 
severance" under England went over bodll} to 
Scotiand, with Its name, Jewels, furniture, and 
b"Ionglng8, and the charge was accepted bj 
Scotland This Lodge still exists in Borabavand 
now bears h'o 333 on the Bcglstcr of Scotland 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
Hourlahcd, and Lnglish Masonrj declined until the 
year 1818 when a Lodge St George J.'o 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand L^ge of England was again 
formed nt Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Afasonry In 
the Province In 1841 Bums established a 
Lodge "Blslng Star" at Bombay for the 
ndmisslon of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which Is seen at the present day Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopoly In 1774 by the initiation 
ol Umdat-ul Umra has borne fmlt, resulting in 
the Initiation ol thousands of Indian gentlemen 
ol flli castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and Last, a dlstlngnbhlng characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established In Bombaj In 1860, and 
converted Into a District Grand Lodge In 1801 


Bengal 

lodges Rt Wor Bro Eric Stiidd, PGD, 
Dl« G JIa«(cr,Dv D G M, Edward A H 
Blunt CIL OBE, fOS AssLt 
Do M , A Ail ken 

Madrat 

lodges DIs G 'I , Bt IVor Bro A V G 
0 r E . G B.E , I C 8 , 
M , P M Slvangnanam 


Campbell, C I , 
P G D , D\ D G 
Mudsllar, T G D 


Bombay 

D G 'f Bt Mor Bro Sir Reginald A Spence, 
let , P G D , Dj D G M W A C Brom- 
Inm 

Punjab 

Lodges Rt W Bro C A Barron, CS1_ 
Cin,CVO,ICS, District Grand Jlaster , 
Owen P C Roberts, P G D , Dy D G M. 

Burma 

1,0 lees Rt W Bro Sir Lee Ah Yain, 
PAG Beg Dlstrlrt Grand Mister Dr X 
X Pankli, P G D , D' D G M 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises Its 


The Grand Lodge of England — 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 


Grand blaster Mason of Scotland Sir John 
Lnicst Hotson, k c s i , o B E , ice, la the 
present Incumbent of the office, and controls 78 
f/jdgea Under him the several districts are In 
charge of the following Grand Superintendents — 

Lf -Col R Vi Castle, G Supdt , JTorthern India 
G Llud^ai „ „ Central „ 

The Hon 'bio Lt-Co) 

T H Kej es, C S I , 

C 31 G , C I E „ „ Sonthern „ 

W Murdoch, OBE ,, ,, Eastern „ 


The Grand Sccrctarv IsR W Bro J C Mlstrec, 
J P , 17, Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Knmal In 1837, 
but It was short lived An attempt was made 
In 1809 to establish a Lodge In Bombay, bnt on 
the rcprescutattoQ of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the D“pnty Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that It would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic JnrisdUctlon In the I^vlnce, 
there being two alreadv, rir , English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ir^nd declined to grant the 
warrant In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge "St 
Patrick " and since that year two other Lodges 
have sprung Into being one of which la now 
defunct 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master In India at present, tbe Lodges 
corresponding direct Grand Lod^i !• 

Dublin There are 6 In 

3 In Ceylon and 2 
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Royal Arch Masonry — Under Lncinnd, 
the jJistrlct Grand lirnater In any District l« 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, Ills Deputy ns Second and another Ooni- 
panlon ns Third Principal 

Under Ireland there Is no local Jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office Is elective subject 
to confirmation 

The five English Districts are constituted as 
under , — 

Bengal. 

30 Chapters Grand Supdt Most Ev Comp 
Erie Stiidd, M L A 
A adraii 

18 Chapters Graid Supdt A. Y O Campbell, 
C,S I , Cl E , C UE..V.D ,1,0 8 

Bombay 

26 Chapters M Ex Comp Sir Ecplnald A 
Spence, Kt , Grand Superintendent 
Punjab 

20 Chapters Most Ex, Comp C A Barron, 
CSl, CIE, evo, ICS, Grand Su- 
perintendent. 

Burma, 

7 Chapters Most E\ Comp Sir Lee Ah Yahi, 
Grand Superintendent 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
Boparate constitution to trait i reemnsonry The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled byM B Camp A M EaJIJi 
under whom tLero are about 30 Cliaptcrs In 
India The Grand Secretary of all Scottish 
Freeransonrv in India is also District Grand Scribe 
E. of Scottish It A Masonry 
There la one Irish Chapter in Calcutta 

Mark Masonir — Under England. Marh 
ilasonry Is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided Into sopa 
rate Districts, but In most eases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal 

25 Lodges Bt W Bro Eric Studd, P G M O , 
District Grand Master 
Bombay 

18 Lodges Et W Bro Sir Bcglnald Spence, 
District Grand Master 
Madras 

U Lodges A Y. G Campbell. CTE, CBE, 
V D . I C S , District Grand Master 

Punjab 

13 Lodges Bt W Bro H L O Garrett, 
District Grand Master. 

Burma. 

6 Lodges Et W. Bro Nasarwinjee Eowrojeo 
Parnkli, M D , District Grand Master. 


Tlio Mark dcflrcc Is Incorporalcd with the 
Ifojnl arih degree In Irish Cliaptcrs MiirK 
degree Is worked In some 8 0 Lodges, but 

mostly In B A Chapters, In which the Excellent 
R A M and other degrees can be obtained 8 0, 
ChapP'rs Insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation Mark degree 
In Craft Ixidgcs is conferred by the Ilt.iVor 
Master In 8 0 Craft docs pot recognise the 
ceremony of BL W. Mark Master This Is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Each Cliaptcr 
has a lodge of M. M M working under Its 
cliartcr &parnte charters for Jfark I/idgcs 
are only issued by the G, Chapter of Scotland 

Other Degrees — There are many side degrees 
worked In India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
In India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° is worked Tbo Knight Temphr Degree 
Is also worked In soxcral places under hotli English 
and Scottish Jurisdiction There are fourteen 
l8th Degree Chapters working In India, 

Ilomnn Eagle Conclave No 43, Bombay 

St Mary’s Commandcry No 43, Bombay 

B A Mariner, Nos 80. 203, 207, 220, 232, 233, 
203, 468, 474, 497, 642 and 084, Bengal Dlst 

B A Mariner, 72, 'll!, 002, Bombay, and 48J, 
Jubbnlporc, Bombay Dlst 

B A Mariner, Cl, 81, 82 and 100, Madras 
Dlst 

B. A Mariner, 08, 103, 210, 270 and 420, Punjab 
Dlst 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 30, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras 

Benevolent Associations — Each District 
works its owm benevolent arrangemente which 
Include the Belief of Distressed Masons, ednea- 
tional provision lor the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision lor widows in poor circum- 
stances 

Ail Information w III be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary In each 
District The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below — 

DOS, Bengal 

3 n Simpson, 10, Park Street, Calcutta ' 
DOS, Bombay 

Khan Bahadur Palanjl N Dnvar, P.A G B , 
P D G W, Preemasons’ Hall, Ea\clln Street; 
I'ort, Bombay 

DOS, Burma 

B Meyer, D Q S , E C , Eangoon 
D, 0 'I , Madras 

S T Srinivasa Qopala Chari, Freemasons* 
Hall, Egmore, Madras 

D 0 b , Punjab, 

G Beeves Browm, Freemasons’ Hall, laliorc 

Scottish Constitution — ^For InlormaOon re' 
gardlng the Benevolent Funds application 
should be mode to Jebangir C Mlstreo, J.P., 17, 
Murzban Eoad, Bombay 
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7n ff 'f“lr I’lh (Iff'T-l nl llif ln«!lcitlf>n Of 
•' T a 'SffiltTT f I (hT llflll’li 'IiMrtitn, thp Br'ni 
' Saift'il Jli'I'i'v VfM-SrHr itfrldnl to InillltifC 
*1 • H ffiT Inri'rn (n (he 'tnmmal '^imrj' 

' ''r 'V\. *! 'tiflinl, Hirn Hon ‘^rrrrlarr of 
"• I* c l,<i f,j In nn arpTil to |t. mmilKTa 

'o r-j)’- t' - ‘folfir If) mean'' Hn' "'•rvlccn of 
i'i( o| I iiiD-ifin mtli^rlor" ro m to mnJ.o n 
oo'lffMon of tlic rnamnnli of Inilla 
linfr-i in 1 I <-) Ian Tl)'' roipon*c to t In’ nppoil 
*■-' I'') In 01 rr n IiVli of ritcon Ji'lne niiod 
t Iff— I nn not !'>?> iMrlli" lij- i«nlorrlrlloni 
fr-'-'i t! “ 1 nK-nlvr* onntrllMitloni from 

follin I , sn'l rrnnii from llio Inillan 
r. Ilf oi-fnt, tlif tioiffnincnt of Hiifim, Cfilon, 
ititiT ’•ii'rT nncl tlio rro'liiclil GovernmenU 
“I Ii-ffif 'liri nrro iit'o n’OiIird from n fcir 
'Ifilfi in<l In'tltntlon* In fnchml 
5 - 1 ^mfriri liy Hir otiHimf of the onr the 
ifirr (m! l-ffn orrlnl on oirr Hfpc nrrxi of 
!?'■’ m ntf}-, the ilhtrlcLi roiTinl le Inc — In 
Mntfrn In Hi n jvirllnn of “tlnil, the olmle of 
Kiitrli nnrl ICnlMiirir; IIie_SonUirm 
ifi 'iimf'A roiintrj' nml Knmn. rn''Sontheni 
Irlli. In Omre niul MjTore, In the centre 
lav trarti of the CniIrnI I'roilncei nnU eomo 
II trlf'i of Hfiicil nnil Dfhir, In >orthcm 
In 111 the C/vlrtj'a collector!' hill worKol oicr 
Knm'in, Darjrflinf’ nml Slkhlm nntl the 
fi'irlnn Pnar". In Bunm, coIIccHom ircro 
mole alone the Clilniluln river, In Central Burma 
an-l In tl r Shin St-itei rccii nnil n portion of 
Tfinvrlm The vliole of Cc>lon vrns nlso 
.) temit!f-illj mrvDcil. 


71 I 1 r' l-t'll'i* 

’ >' r ’ ' <>( t 'iVlrc 

l, ; > f Itt'V'C 

Hi— ,’t i' If 'in I fn 

, •> f r* I I -n-i o' rltp 

^ ,1 J- 'll- ■'•irifiil' Tlic imlrrlil, which up to the outhreak of 
. -j in ■' tl >' >'l't' e t\nr cimprl'erl romo 17,000 npeclincna, was 
1 irh I'll *1 " orllni f.irwirJcTl to the Britl'h Mineum where Iho 

r V' f f ' 111 Irlti the eoIVc'lon* were Brlentiflcallj worKcil out by 

. -1 fif» 1^ r ih- fiirll'r I the late Mr It C \\roiichlon, fornicrlj Inipce- 

a - ffr 1 *?'"<' Inlun ''ammalhn for (.enrni of 1 orc-ts, Mr OMneW Thomn^ 

1 ,..,. tl tl It ’ .1 ,-,11 >. ii It.in hill r r I , < unfor of Mnmnnls nt the BritUh 
to rtlT f’* T \ 'tn Hr JrMor e 'fntn ' Mn" nin, Mr ^Iirlln C Hinton and others Tho 

Uh f' I 'u- ’f" If"* 'rvMilti of their rweirchca wcro mihllihcd In a 

jt . t.v t - 11 - ft hi Bntiiral HI ton , 'frlei of rclentinc pipers In the Jounml of tho 

• . ' . «f,ft noml.ii Natiin HHlon Soc clt Tho cnorm- 


ft 1 1 ,' tnffir fonilir port I Bombi} >ntunl HHlorj Sociclj Tho cnorm- 

nH 'I 1 r ' t t ' M t in Jt ili'n I l-ook In I ous mi-s of material then collected resulted In 
l.vj ' , ' V.r-i hi Hr niter, Hon the dhrovery of larco numbers of new forms 

* niuA „ ,.,fU • ^ri! --i-hn “h'lrl.nrdhylflnd spec Icf and b> jncrca. np 



n'ntf'l In tt,f j itinillm In H-'''' 

^^'u()e til tfniuitili In tin “'I anni o( BrULh 
IrJh 'ff-h- nn.ltlneell-'tl IbU lohimcba* K-en 
the.dn.liM tiotl. on /m/fmi Ufiinm'if* Ihnn 


When dcmohlllratlon rendered It possible the 
nork of tlic Survej vhlch bad been In abey- 
ance durinp the nnr was resumed and a collec- 
tor, Mr C I’rlmrosc, it ns sent to Assam and 
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Hty of continuing his work Ih Butma during fho 
monsoon, ho was transferred to Grrnlior uhcro 
n H the Malmraja kindlj accorded rermlsslon 
to nork in hla territories 

After working a portion of the Eastern Ghats 
the nest move was to the Kangta District in 
the North West Hlmnlajas and ihen on to the 
Punjab SaltEange Two oilier collectors worked 
In Southern India Permission was onco more 
obtained from the Nepal Government for a col 
lector to resume the Survey work in that country 
The work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early In 1928 with a representative 
collection of interesting mammals and birds 

The Survey now has only one collector who 
Is collecting in the foot hills of Himalayas and 
the Plndarl Valley 

Botanical Survey — The Botanical Survev 
Department of the Government of India is 
under the control of a Director who is also 
Superintendent of the Boyal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta There is a staff at headquarters of 
two ofBcers for systematic work and at the Indian 
Museum a curator who is engaged In the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the Indiistrlal Section 
The Director holds administrative charge of 
the Government of India’s cinchona operations 
In Burma, of quinine manufacture in Bengal 
and of the distribution of cinchona products 
to the Government of India’s area of distribution 
In Upper India The question of the extension 
of cinchona cultivation in the Indian Eroptro Ins 
of late jears formed a subject of Interest to 
several bodies including the League of Nations’ 
Health Section The Boval Commission on 
Agriculture recommended that India should 
bo made self-sufficient in the matter of 
quinine production Attempts arc now being 
made to overcome the financial and other 
difficulties hindering the readj use of quinine 
through India The cinchona operations 
directly under the Government of India are 
for the present confined to the Tenasserim 
district in Lower Burma, where a large tract of 
country is held in reserve Considerable suc- 
cess has already been achieved with the crop 
and It has been established that cinchona 
win grow in this area and that It can be grown 
at some profit hut Indications here, as elsewhere 
in India, point to the inadvisability of leaving 
production subject to the vagaries of the climate 
In one area and, generally, of localising effort 
Other areas in Burma and In Assam seem suit- 
able for this cultivation and await experimental 
proof, when the present financial and other 
obstacles to cinchona development have been 
overcome 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has botli a cultural 
and au economic justification On general 
grounds it Is obvious thataprogre=slve Govern- 
ment should acquaint Itself with the physical 
facts of the area It administers, and although 
apart from the Cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability — consisting os 
they do of investigations and researches 
Into the systematics, physiology, ecology, and 
histology of plant lif^— the work accomplished 
In pure botany at the Royal Botanic Garden 
during the last century and a half has exercised 
a profound and far-reaching Influence upon the 


developmeitt of Agticiiltutal Science ttnd 
Eorcslry in India 

Survey of India — Tlic work of the Survey 
of India falls under various iinds, namclj, 
trlgonomclrical, topogrnphirni and forest 
survfvs, special surveys and cxplonfions, and 
map rcproducHon Cadastral surveys arc now 
rhiclly carried out liv tlic I’rovlnrlnl Band 
Records and Setllcrncnt Depirfmrnf, liut arc In 
some cases siipcrvisetl h\ Survev of India officers 
Tlic land survey and mapping of BrKIsh 
India have ailvanced with tlic ncquCKIon of 
territory, tlicy commenred 111100 tlic first battles 
wore fought, and tlie first province gained 
James Renncll, who dlstlngiil«licd himself ns 
a mld'lilnman nt tlic sclgc of rondlelicrry and 
nlterwaTiis rose to the rank of Major in the 
nrmv, mav lie said to lie tlic father of Indian 
geograpliv, and he was made ’ Surveyor of the 
East India tompanv s Dominions in Bengal” 
' In Lord Clive on flic 1st Janitarv 176T Tlio 
Great Trlgonomofrlcal Brandi, now termed 
the Geodetic Branch was originated bv Col 
M Lambton, who was first Superintendent — 
from ISOO to 1823 He was followed la that 
capacitv by one of the best known Surveyor 
Generals of India, nr , Sir George Everest, who 
was head of tlic Department from 1830 to 1843 
In 1904 a Committee was appointed to examine 
the methods and working of tlic Survey of India 
with Epcclal reference to tlic preparation or 
revision and reproduction of the topographical 
maps of flic counlrv, to overtake the errors of 
revisfonal survey and to secure that the map of 
India slioiild lic’brouglit up to date and revised 
at proper intervals A considerable increase 
of establishment was recommended and a pro- 
gramme for 25 years work was drawn up 
Certain scales were determined, which however 
were from time to time modified, but the scale 
of 1' to 1 mile as the general standard for the 
whole of India was accepted The work of the 
department has fn recent years greatly been 
hampered by the general need for retrenchment 
and expenditure , and owing to the fact that a 
very large proportion of the members served 
throughout the Great IVar In various capacities 
on various fronts little more than half of the 
programme which ft was hoped would be com- 
pleted by 1930, has been done and this In spite 
of the reduction of the scale of Survey for less 
important areas Thus, although new surveys 
covering an area about equal to that of England 
are carried out every year, the maps of one- 
third the country are still very old and only 
roughlv kept up-to-date by means of rather 
perfunctory information supplied by local 
officials the old maps are also a bout 2 nilles out 
of position, being based on a longitude of Madras 
determined in 1815 On the other hand, the 
department’s organisation has recently hera 
Improved by the creation of a new North-West 
Frontier Circle imder a separate Directorate, 
the special functions of whiiffi are to deal with 
the requirements of the Army for operations 
in that area This is in addition to the four 
already existing Circles for all India and Bnrma 
The Department Is responsible for nU toM- 
graphlcal survey , for explorations and the malm 
tenance of geographical maps of the grroter part 
of Southern Asia, for geodetic work, Indndmg 
the main trigonometncal frame^rk which 
extends In some cases far beyond the frontiere 
of India, and control networks of precise level- 
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rn'-t •ti'ir\> ifi'I nil k fur Ito indin tomml-i 
*1 , mint fhr-iln Irri’itlm mlln u and 

rj't • inrj'nnd •nnrt* of fri cird'ti” tnlnlntr 
fii'a* dr nilli i rrrit dni of control li\clllnc 
for tt r n rn|i -r’liti'.i )t idrnlnl'lnthi niil. 
tarifc hr 1 o'’ n-ri ire chrn to ih'- mcniie 
rrrtn, of \ irl ' i« I'ro'/nmj ind stifc, Tli^ 
IVirdln'* o'! m <1 i tniii h « irk for otli''r fioiim 
tn'r.t (lcpirtm'-iil« ‘tirli i, printing fipcrhl 
mij’ lllu tmtiii’ for Ariln-nlo’li-il It‘|>orl* 
all dLiprirn* for 1 itrnl’ Ac Tlii- Mitlii mtllcnl 
In’tniincnt (tiTir> ph(» iilinldi aid to all 
fioicmrpnt d''pirtm''nl' li\ cnnirlni? n Idsli 
•tmlird of In tniin ntil ripiipiiii nl, (<f*cctnll\ 
III cofin'-ctlofi mill opticil work and In 111' 
minnfarliirr itid r> loIr of lilkIio-li», In.tnim nt-' 
whldi would olli rwi‘ ln\i to lie Imjiortcd 
fro n akroid 


Indian Science Conftress — TIw Indian 
ncknm (Vincrcci was founded larpclj otvlnc to 
therdortjof Prof P S Micmnhon and Dr J L 
Slmonscn Ilicso two gentlemen worked jointly 
I ni Ilononn General Secretaries of the Congress 
till 1P21 The Asiatic Socictj of Bengal nndcr- 
takei the minagement of the Congress finances and 
puhlPhes annuall} the proceedings of the Con- 
crtii The objects are (I) to encourage research 
and to taikc the results generally known among 
sell nee workers In India, (2) to gh o opportunities 
for ptrsoml Intercourse and Bclcntlfic compa- 
nionship and thus fo o\crcomo to soma extent 
one of the chief drawbacks In the life of workers 
In science In Indh, (3) to promote public Interest 
In srlencc , for this end the Congress is held 
It different centres onnnaUr, and evening 
lectuns open to the public form an Important 
pirt of the proceedings of each Congress 

The Congress which Is progresshe and vigor- 
ous, meets In Jannary each year, the proceed- 
ings Inst for six dajs The Head of the Local 
tsoxernment Is Pitron of the Congress, the 
( oneress session Is opened by a Presidential 
\ddress dclliertd by the President for the 
venr Tire President Is chosen annually, the 
dllTirenl seel Ions being represented in turn. 
The sections aro (1) Agrlcnltnre, (2) Phi-sics 
and Mathematics, f3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botanv, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (6) 
BoLanv, (0) Geology, (7) Jfedlcal Research , 
when the sections meet separately each section 
Is presided over bv Its own President also 
chosen annually The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of Interests, In the evenings pnbllo 
Icctnrcs arc delivered 


Til" D'-pirlm'mt I- abo re-pon-ible for all 
rurxn 'ijwrallmt nqnlr'd bj tin Krmx anil has 
rajHh l^crn (I'xeliiping mia'iirn to mict the 
grtallx Ifim iinl comiili xltx of modern mill i 
lirx requirement" e |Hrhll\ In ronn'cllon with' 
air fiirirx The cl< xf lofinii nt of air sunexcl 
for xarlou" rlxll ptirpo'ei Is al«o ricelxlngallj 
tifi'ilbie enroiingi men! anil a"»lstanre, xxhtle the i 
latx*t mi thesis of eti rio jihotogniili an belni. 
ftuilled exi,/ rlmi nl illx 

A'ltnlnblnllon 1" bx the Siirxexor General 
un'br th' I^hinllnn, lb illh and I ands Deparf- 
mi nt of the Gox'mminl of In<lh Head 
quarl'r oirm . an at fjhutta under the 
A‘“btatit Siirxexnr Gi neral 


The Indinn Research Fnnd Association — 
Tills \ssoelatinn, which Is o much older body 
tlian the National Rc-earch Council In England, 
was constituted In 1911 with a sum of mpees 
fixe laUis (£33 000) set aside as an endoxvment 
for the irro’ccutlon and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and erperlmental 
nxca'urcs generallx In connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable dbeasc" It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers In organised medical 
rc«carch on a large scale and has been referred 
to bx other countries In xorj compllraentaiy 
language Still better. It has been copied by 
scxcnxl other nations 


Tlieri are «exen Dlreilor-', Including the 
Dlrcelor Map Ihibllcatlon xxho b in adminis 
tratlxe charge nbo of Ihi Plioto Bllho Office 
and the Jlathrmatleal Iiiitniment Ofllces, at 
Calcutta, and the Director, Geodetic Branch, 
at Dthra Dun lor topographical purposes 
India Is dlxWed Into fixe tJrcks, raclr under a 
Director ns folloix-i — Lrnntler Circle xxlilch 
deals chleflj xxlth the Armx, has Headquarters 
at Simla, Central Circle lleadouarfcrsAIussoorle, 
Eastern Circle, Headqiiartfrs Shillong, Southern 
Circle Headquartfrs Bangalore and Burma 
Circle Headquarters Alujmxo Anx Inquiries 
regarding surxejs ma) lie addressed either to 
the Ifcadqiiartirs office or anj of the Dfreefors 
concerned, from xxhom also maps and publica- 
tions of the Surxex of India can be obtained, as 
well as from the Jfap Sales Office, situated nt 
13, M'ood Street, Calcutta 


During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Bodx xx-as altered bj the Government of India 
It XX xs considered that. In view of the largely 
Increased actlxltles of this Association, the 
OoxernIng Bodj, which had hitherto most 
expedltloush and economlcallv condneted 
the business of the Association should be now 
made more representatlxe in character It was 
aecordlngh enlarged by Including two non- 
ofllclal members from the Legislative Assemblx 
one from the Connell of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of tlie Universities and one 
non medical scientist The creation of a Recruit- 
ment Board In India for selecting the personnel 
cmploxed by the Association and of a Ckinsnlta- 
tlxe Becrultment Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Goxernment It xvas 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Indian Research Fund Association should be the 
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co-ordinating agLiicj for the rocenreh nctl\ Itle*; 
of the All-India Institute of I’uhlh Health 
avhlch Is being built at Calcutta and of the 
proposed Central Jledlcal Researeh Institute 

The Conference of Medical Research 
Workers is drarni from all p.irts of Jiidl i 
and consists of experts In their particular lines 
of research, discussed aearlj the general ])oll(\ 
of research work in India as a\tll as the detailed 
Bchemts a\hlch arc proposed to be unelertaktn 
ba the Indian Research Inud Association In the 
folloaaing acar The resultsof th<'se dlscns-.lons 
arc aaallable to guide the members of the 
Scientific Ad\lsor\ Boanl of the Indian Research 
Fund Association in making their re commenda- 
tions for the programme of the following \ear 
The Adalsoia Board also mi tin December and 
examined all the proposals for research work 
and recommended a sclieme of research for the 
guidance of the Goaerning Bod\ of the Indian 
Research Fund Association 

The official organ of the Association is the 
" Indian Journal of Medical Research,” whlcli 
has a wide International circulation The 
Association also publishes ” Indian Jledlcal 
Research Jlemolrs,^' whlcli arc supplemcntnrj 
to the “ Journal” 

Since its inception a great number of Inquiries 
haae been carried out under the auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its acthltlcs 
has taken place from small beginnings The 
Association in 1929 30 financed 48 enqulrii s In 
the field of medical research, at an estimated 
cost of Rs 10,50,824 These Included inaestiga- 
tlons into various aspects of malaria, plague, 
cholera, antl-rablc aaicclnes, kala azar, leprosy, 
helminthological and nutritional diseases, tuber- 
culosis, bacteriopliage and its uses for the treat- 
ment and preientlon of dssenterj' and cliolera, 
maternal mortalltj, morblditi in child-birth 
ansemla of pregnancy in India, determination 
of hiemoglobln in health and In amemlas, causa- 
tion of foetal and maternal dj-stocla In India, 
sprue, indigenous drugs, drug addiction, skin 
diseases, diabetes, tlie blood changes occurrbig 
in certain tropical diseases, splrochaetosls trans- 
mission, stud} of the histology of the spleen and 
the bone marrow, lllariasis, gulneaworm disease, 
relapsing fever, osteomalacia, secretion and 
composition of gastric juice in Indians, 
anthropological Inquiry regarding determination 
of age for medico-legal purposes and several 
minor inquiries on other diseases 

The principal Inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which Is a Central organisation, 
located at Kasaull and Karnal, plague research 
at the HaffHne Institute, Bomba} , kala azar 
by a commission in Assam, bacteriophage b} 
Dr Asheshoi at Patna, nutritional research b} 
Colonel McCarrlson at the Pasteur Institute, 
Coonoor, aud indigenous drugs and drug addle 
tlon b} Lt -Col Chopra at Calcutta 

Tile Jlalaria Survey of India, which now 
enio}S international recognition, Is constanth 
called upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria prevention in India As part of the 
activities of this organisation and in commemo- 
ration of Sir Ronald Ross’ intimate association 
with India, an exjierimental malaria station 
was opened in Kamal in Januaiy 1927 and Is 
known as The Ross Field Exjierimental Station 
for Malaria Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 


all over Tndl'i are Hhoun the hlcst methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instriii toil how thesi millKHlsshiuild 1 h ajiphed 
In cnnneilion with the Malaria Surii} of India 
and in onhr to ass( mble all lots rilatlng to 
inilnrii, a new jiublliatlon has Ikcii starli 1 
known as tin ” IhiorilK of the Mai irla 8ur\t\ 
of Indli,” of whlili up to date four numbers 
have been Issued 

Tlic programme for 1030 31 consisted of 44 
enquiries cliii ll\ on tbe diseases alK)\i i numer- 
atid It Is ])ropos(al that the work of the Kala- 
azar Oommi'-Blon In A"sain should be larrled on 
as an inquir} Into the lausc, melhiMl of trans- 
mission, cure anil prt Million of k ila azar con 
duetod In Dr Aaiiierof tin School of Tropical 
Mullcino and llighne, Cilcutta It Is aho 
proposed to Institute a t holi ra Commission 
which will imestigatc the various aspects of the 
dlfea'c 

Geologicnl Survey — Tlic ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survc} of India Is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accurac} 
of wlilcb the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends Maps acconipinv 
the reports on the various areas in tlie publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
Information is made available to the pubPe 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut shoit 
their prellmlniry investigations and to start 
where the Geological Snrve} has left off Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survev of the country , mineral depo- 
sits of importance nre sometimes dlsrovercd 
Sueh discoveries nre published without delav 
aud every endeavour is made to indnee private 
firms to take np the exploitation of the mineral 
discovered Collections of mlnenls, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Slusciim, situated 
In Calcutta Some of the most Interesting and 
scientlDcall} valuable rdditions to the collections 
in recent vears have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different places in the Slwallk HIIIb, a ringe 
which for liundrcds of miles runs parallel to 
tbe Himalayas, at a short dlshince below the 
foot hills of the latter, and is largelv composed 
of Himaln}an detritus Hie Geological Surv ev 
helps in the spread of geological education In 
India by the presenfation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational Institutions 
The knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strita enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer 
Ing problems connected with tlie selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safetv of hill 
slopes and the suitability of particular building 
stones for partleular purposes. The Department 
is also often able to advise on problems concern- 
ed w 1th the suppl} of water As a result of the 
knowledge gamed concerning the structure and 
disposition of the mineral deposits of India, 
the Department Is also in a position to give 
advice concerning the conservation of the mi 
neral resources of the country’ The Geological 
Survey also undertakes the examination and 
Identifieatlon, wltliout fee, of any minerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Pal®ontologla Indica 
The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta 


Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE 


til 

ri ’ll r I' It I 


I h li 1 |((inrl> r- 


Tii-t-mirol Of tlir I'o ntnl 1.1 cni-li^ of orcount’ TIi" rosiranstcrs of tlio Calcutti, 
(I Itillti* \t<(f.l iti nn onici r <1 1 Homin' . iiul M t.Irag (.rncnl Post Olficts 

I'lrrvi.ir t.rnrral of Po.l' ami Tflrrripln "lioinnd of tlir larqir of the other lieacl [loat offices 
vorh* In folxitdimllm to the (»iim rnm iil arc dlrcctlc under the Postiiiastcr-Oeneral 

I fit In In the ]) inrltii-nt of Indu«trl i ninl Tlit PrcBlUcncj Postirn'too-, indeed, ha\e 
J-at. ir l.nth i I'.i i nt vt.itKini "f <h' !>' |nrl on. or tiiort Mip rhil. nd. iits suhordinatc to 

II nt a 1 1 1 ■ nlalU. n'lli 1 iinin H pH — llnilh. m \\ In n tin diitl.-' of the PoBtnuster 
I iin irnl \.hl ' 1 . t' and 1.1 ur iph' - or i In ad oiIil. In conn .-o on( roils that he Is 

I a* I.. II att. ii.>i I > tin ol’n' of tin i) <1 P iin >hl' to p< rfonn them {ull\ lilmBcf a Depntj 

,t 1 111 1 linn lal tihi- r not rads roulods ’ Postiaastci is ippointcd to rtllc'c him of some 

th faa 1 ' of th 11 pt I'll al o nd Is llr> Of them, and if still further relief 13 required, 

II (. I rt'alh In all in itinr-* i .mt dnlnq llii on“ or more A«'lstant Poitmasteni arc emplojcJ 

a'r al Imi'.itlio 1 li ri T »l ilf oi Hi. I The more important of the olliccs subordinate 
1'. .vtla I I at.lM'i t> III nil. 1 1 >r (.. in ral to the litad office arc dC'Ipnated sulnofficcs and 
lilin rlt I .. .s!.(v <vi tin p.'aisl.l. of on. '■„t„fiare U'uallj cafahllslicd oiilj In towns of some 
1' pL(\ lilt. n rd on I' pula ]llii < tor I Importance Sub-offlci^ transact all classes of 
t. Kill (|.. Id nio I anl'-.Mii (im hi.llnn I l*oslal biLsIncps With the pnblio, submit accounts 
oi (.iiij-. ml t II Uin.lor in rd I to the head olllcca to which thej are subordinate 
wln> *• ii.lv |v viniilvr I* that of H. pula IncorporatliiR theriin the accounts of tbclr 
piiiin *11 1 I ll branch offices, and frequonfl> haae direct 

, 'dialinqs with (loacrnment local sub-treasuries 
i h t. IV al o a liil.ll. il\ nihc r attarle.I IO| j.||p dUepr jq charpe Of such an office worts it 

to, H *' ^ f- ‘‘'‘’lolthLr sinpie handed or with the assistance of 

on rl' al I .id.n , ' onn or more clerks accordinp to the amount 

lor jKrial pnriMoc* the Indian empire h business 
ihidcl Into nine rirrlr< (w shown lulow, i ]{rnnch offices are small offices with limited 

1 enpal iint \»<ani lllhar and Orl« a, Honibaa , | ortlnarllj Intended for villages, and 

jiiirma. C< ntral 'fa.lr^, 1 iinjab and North | placed In charge cither of departmental 
\\ r't I ronllrr tin ted I roilnM and sin.l and officers on small paj or of cvtrancous agents 
lUluehl'tan I ach of the first 'iRht I* In j„g), q, school-masters, thopkeeperc, land- 

fharre of a Po<tmast< r (leneral and the omd |,oidcrs or cultiaators who perform their postal 

and l!alnehi«tan J it' Jo 1" ^ lutlcs In return for a small remuneration 

I irde'^^mfr'l’.c; rouphl'i" tin' Untral Pro'rnc« , .^>1' '^rerounrant^rene°,S‘^* pLfs“‘Tnd 
and the t.ntral In lla and llaJpuUna Agencies wh^U an offic??^/ the Pi nance 

Tlr"' Poilmasti r-> <>• n nl are ’esponilhl to the D.-piirtmant of the Government of India and 
lllrvclo' <icn tal fiir th whole <if the peatal ar- is not suliordinato to the Ulrector-General, 
ranrcmeiits In th. Ir rest' cthi circles, imliidlnp The Accountant-General la assisted by Deputy 
iho^e connect. .1 wlih lie cmrcjancc of mnlls Accountants General, all of whom, with the 
byrallwaas and liil in 1 sleanp r-. All tb< Po^t necessary statl of clerks, perform at separate 
nasters (icni ral an. proiidi.l with D.piit' and headqnartcrs the actual audit work of a certain 
A‘ Istanl P.i tina-nr' <> ntral Tin. nlii: Postal nnn.ber of postal circles 

Circlet arc dhided Into nil Plonks each In charge nccordance with an aTangement which 

?, It-allway fpreo since 1883, a large number of 

Mall craM as tbe cas "‘J' uc and each offices and a few head offices perform 

‘tnp' rlnt, nd. iit is cirtaln telegraph work In addition to their postal work 

nomlicr of officials styl'-d insp ctore known by the name of combined offices 

Generally tliere Is a lica.l post office at the The policy Is to increase telegraph facilities 
liead quirteis of 1 icli reacniic district and otlicr every wlicrc and cspcciallv in towns by opening 
post offices ill the same district arc usualla a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
snbordinati to tlic Ina.l o htc for piirpos.s under the control of the Post Office 

Tlic Inland Tariff (which la applleihlc to Ccyloo and Portuguese India except as Indicated 
below) is ns follows — 


lor jKrtal ptiriMisc* the Indian Hinplre Is 
ihidcl Into nine rirolcs n.s shown lulow, 
P.-n,*aI iii.l \s<aiii illhar and Orl« a, llombaa, 
liiirma. fkntral Ma.lras, I’linjab and Norfli 
\\ r*t I ronllrr United I'roilncfw and Sind and 
lt*lurhl*tan I sell of tlic first ilpht I* In 
fharpr of a Po<tmast. r (icneril and the Sind 
ntid l!alnrhl«tan ( ir. le Is conlr.illed by a 
Dlnctor. Po l« A Tih graph- The Central 
( ifdr comprises rouphli tin Central Pro'inccs 
and the tu-ntral In lla and ll-ajputana Agencies 

Tlr"' Poilmasti r< <>• n ral are 'csponslhl to the 
DlrvClo' <4cn tal f.ir th whnlr of the pratal ar- 
ranrcmriits In th. Ir r(-s|» cthi circles, imliidlng 
lhosroonncct.il wllh lli. oiKcyance of mnlls 
hyrallwaas and liil m l slcani' rs All th. Po^t 
raastrrs (icni ral an. proiidi.l with D. piiti and 
A‘ Istaiil P.) tmavUr' <■ neral Tlu nlii: Postal 
Circlet arc dl'ided Into lliiplens each in cliargc 
Of a Sup. r ntcndrnl of I’osl Offic. s or Railway 
Mall veralc* as the cas niai be and each 
SnfKrlnt. ndi lit is a-'slst. d liy a cirtaln 
nomluT of officials styl.-d Insp ctore 

Generally tlien. Is a lira.l post office at the 
liead quirlcis of i icli rv'cniic district and otlicr 
post offices ill the girai. district arc uauall' 
snbordinati to tlic li-a.l o I'.tc lor piirpos.s 



Wlicn the 
postage 
Is prepaid 


LtlUn 

Mot exceeding two and a half tolas 
Eaery additional two and a lialf tolas or 
part of that weight 

Boot and pattern paekeli 
Every 5 tolas or part ol that weight .. 



When the postage Whe.. the postage 
Is wholly is Insiifficlently 
unpaid prepaid 


Double the pre-. Double the deflcl- 
pald rate enoy (charge ible 
(chargeable | on delivery ) 
on delivery) } 
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Posteardi. 


Post Office Tariffs 


I 


single .. » ..0 pics 

Eeply 1 nnufi 0 plos 

(The postage on cards o( private mannfactnrc 
must be prepaid In fall ) 

Parcels (rrepai/menl compulsory). 

(a) Parcels not exceo Png 410 tolas In 
weight. — 

Rs a. 


Insurance fees A p 

Where the \nluc inward docs not exceed 
Es 100 03 

Wlioro the xnluo Insure J cxeewls Es 100 
but docs not exceed Es IGO . 0 4 

Mherc tlic \nlue insured cxeewls Es 150 
but docs not exceed Es 200 0 6 


Kot exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas . . . . .04 

For every additional 40 tolas or part of that 
weight . . . 4 annas 

(6) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight — 

Exceeding 440 tolas but not exceed- 
ing 480 tolas . Es 3 0 

4 annas for every additional 40 tolas or 
fraction thereof np to 800 tolas 
Eeglstratlon Is compulsory In the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas 

These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portngnese India 

In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 3 anneals chargeable On each parcel In 
addition to the rates shown above 

Registration fee Es a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On anv sum not exceeding Ea 10 .02 

On any sum exceeding Es 10 but not 
exceeding Es 25 ^ 0 4 

On any snm exceeding Es 25 up to 
Es 600 . .04 

(or each complete earn of Es 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder, provided that. If the re- 
mainder does not exceed Bs 10, the charge 
for It shall be only 2 annas 

Telegraphic money order fees — The same as 
the fees (or ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge oalonlated at the rates for 
Inland telegrams (or the actual number of 
words used In the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram la to be sent 
as an “ Express ” or as an “ Ordlnarj ” 
message In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each In- 
land telegraphic money order 

In the case of Ceylon the telegiaph charge 
Is calculated at the rates shown below — 

Express — Es 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word 

Ordinary — Ee 1 lor the first 12 words and 
2 annas (or each additional word Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India 

Value-pay able feet — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders 


For e\cr\ additional Es 100 or fraction 
tlicrcof o\er Es 200 and upto Es 1,000 0 2 


For c%cry additional Es 100 or fraction 

thereof o^cr Es 1,000 0 1 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff 

Aclnowledgment fee — For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which la not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portugneso India except in res- 
pect of insurance fees for parcels and parcel 
postage) Is as follows • — 


Letters. 


To Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 
other British Posses-' 
slons and Egypt, 
Inclnding the Hudan . 


2i annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


To other countries, j 
colonies or places 


Postcards, Single 
„ Eeply 


3} annas for the first 
onnee and 2 annas 
for every additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight 
.. ..2 annas. 

.. .4 annas. 


Printed Papers — I anna for every 2 ounce 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers — For a packet not 
exceeding 8 ounces In weight . 3 annas 

For every additional 2 ounces or part of 
that weight . . .. ianna 

Samples — 11 annas for first I ounces and J 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 


Parcels 

(t) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs In weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as malls to the British Post Offlee, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such pa'cela being as follows — 

Via Over- 
Glbralcar land 


For a parcel — 

Not over 3 lbs 

Over 3 lbs , but not over 7 lbs 

.. 7 ,. 


11 


11 

20 


Rsn p 

1 B 0 

2 12 0 
3 16 0 
6 3 0 


Esa p 

1 14 6 

3 4 6 

4 7 6 
7 30 


These parcels are delivered bv the post oflflee 
md the postage paid carries them to destination , 


•* -rtlv ^ t 1 \ \ t 1 •* 

* jlJ ..1**, 
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irln' ictr I;' nrnt Jte — 3 nnnna for rich 
rcghtcrcd nrtlclc 

MriRnlttidr of huslncss in Post Office — 
At Ihe clo'B of 11730 11 tlirrc ivero 116,206 
fto’ltl ofTlrlila, 2l,17i rioat olflccs, nnd 10li,i58 
mllrr of mnll line’ Jlnrlng the jenr, 12,097 
million nrllrlm, Inrhidlng 61 million registered 
nrtWri were ported, stamps wortli Its. 03 
mlllhina were fold for postal purpo'ca o\er 39 
minion mnncj ordera of the total \nluo o( 
Jlr 8 i)t fi inllluini were Issued, a aum of Its. 247 
millions was eolleclcd for tradesmen nnd others 
nn'l r nrtleltr, our 6 million Insured nrllcJcs 
inlued nt 1, 187 5 mllllona of rupees were handled 
Caaloma duly, ngRTcgitlng over G 0 million rupees 
iron realised on parrels nnd letters from abroad 
pensions amounting to Its 10 1 millions wore 
mill to Indian Jlllltari pensioners nnd 14,091 
)l»s of quinine were sold to Uio public. On the 
Slat Mnridi 19 !1, there wore 2,477,013 Bavings 
Hank nceounts with a total balance of Es 370 
nillllons nnd 79,068 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Ea I48 6 millions, 
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TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

Telegraphs —Up to 1012 tno telegraph' The telegraph trafllc work la under the 
svstemln India was adinlnlstcrefl ns a separate : control of the Tostmnstcrs-Gencral.cach of whom 
department by an oflleer designated Director-] Is assisted by a Deputy rostroastcr-Gcneral 
General of Telegraphs who worked In subordlnn ' and a suitable staff of attaehed olDcers 
tion to thcGo\emment of India In the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry In that year It ' The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
was decided to aest the control of Posts and la, like that of the Post Onicc, entrusted to 
Telegraphs In a single officer as an crperimental I the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs 
measure with a a1cw to the cacntual amalgams- assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
tion of the two Departments Accountants General 


in pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the tno scr%lcc 3 was Introduced 
In the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1012 The fundamental principles of 
this seheme which followed closely the sjstcra 
In force In the United Elingdom and several 
other European countries were that the trafllc 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 
charge of the two Circles Subordinate to this 
officer there were several Divisional Superin- 
tendents who were assisted by a number of 
attached officers 

In 1014 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and Introduced from Ist April 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the DUeotor-Gcncral himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer Telegraphs, 
with one Personal Assistant For traffic work 
there Is a Deputy Director-General, with an ] 
Assistant and an Assistant Director-General 
On the 27th March 1920 a Controller of 
Tclegriph Traffic was appointed to assist the 
Deputy Director General In the Inspection of 
offices and In controlling telegraph traffic In the 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced , 


Inland Telegrams and Tariff — Telegrams 
••ent to or received from places In India or 
Ccxion arc classed ns Inland tckgrams. The 
tarl.I for inlam' telegrams is as follows — 

For delivery For dclhrry 

In India In Ccjlon 

Private and Slate 

Ex- Ordl- Ev Ordl 

press narj press nary 

Us a Its a ns a Rs a 
Minimum charge 18 0 12 2o 10 

Each nddillonni 

word over 12 02 01 03 02 

The address is charged for 

Additional charset 

Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram for an 

ordinary telegram 

hotificatlon of dcUi cry Minimum charge for 

a telegram of the 
class (onlinnry or 
Express) prescribed 
by the sender 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or less .. .. . . 4 annas 


follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above For telegraph engineering 1 
purposes India was divided up Into five Circles, I 
each In charge of a Director For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work Is In charge of the Postmaster- 
General 1^0 Is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose These sb: Circles were 
divided Into twenty one Divisions each of 
which Is in charge of a Divisional Engineer 
On the 1 st July 1922 Smd and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with Its headquarters at 
Karachi This circle Is In charge of a Director of 
Postsand Telegraphs On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions With a 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought imder the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 192 t and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1030 

There is also a Wireless Branch attached to 
the Director General’s office, which is in ad- 
ministrative control of all wireless work in the 
Department Tlie Director of Wireless Is in 
charge of this branch and is assisted by two 
officers. 


Colla'ion .. .. . One half of the charge 

for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length 

Rs 

If both tbe offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . ■ 2 

If only one of tl e 
offices is closed • 1 

If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed Interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
In respect of 
each such office 1 

SlgntUing by flag or soma- f The nsnal In- 
phore to or from ships — per J land clmrge 
telegram . . J P'u* * fixed 

(. fee of 8 ens 

Bolt hire .. .. .^Amount actu- 

ally necessary 

Copiet of telegrams each 100 

words or Icsa .. .. ,.4aima3 


For acceptance of on | 
Express telegram j 
during the hours 
when an office Is 
closed 
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South Africa — 

Ordj 
Rs a 

Dcfd 
Rs a 

D LT 
Rs a 

Union of South Africa 
and S W Africa 

1 15 

0 15i 

0 

8 

America — 






Ontario, Quebec, No\a 
Scotia, etc 

1 13 

0 14} 

0 

6J 

Manitoba 

2 1 

1 

1 0 

8] 

YaDcomet B C 

2 3 

1 

li 

0 

9 

New 'York, Boston, etc 

1 13 

0 

141 

0 

6} 

Philadelphia, Washington 
etc. 

1 13 

0 14} 0 

8 

Chicago 

2 0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

San Pranclsco, Seattle, 
etc 

2 3 

1 

1} 0 

9 

Buenos Aires — via I R T 
London Marconi 

3 4 

1 

10 



Rio de Janeiro — rin I R 
T London Marconi 

3 2 

1 

9 



Valparaiso — via I R T 

London Marconi 

3 4 

1 

10 



Havana — um 1 R T 

2 5 

1 

4 



Jamaica — tua I R T 

3 4 

1 

10 




Wetl.-ind Lelter Telegrams accepted on 
Sit^ay or any previous day of the week for 
delivery on the following Monday — dj annas per 
word for Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

rre<i-€«d Leller Telegrams — 
Minimum charge for 20 words 

Ordinary rate telegrams may be written In 
Code 

Telegrams are accepted at all Go\ ernment 
Telegraph Offices 

Usuffi rules apply regarding Registration 
Reply Paid, etc 

Pull lists publtehed in Posts and Telegraphs 


At the end o 
nil 7®'^® miles of line nn( 

“ble, as compare) 
with 106,54') miles of line Including cable an( 
673,481 miles of wire Including conductor 
respectively, on the 31st March 1931 Tn 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices wer 
257 and 121 flncludlng 17 Radio offices’ 
resi^tlvely, while the number of telegraph office 
by the Post Office rose from 1,631 fc 
297 


The increase In the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with Is shown by the following figures — 


C Private 
Inland . < State 
t PrciB 

r Private 
Foreign •< State 
L Press 


1897-98 1930-31 

4,107,270 13,567,784 
800,382 3,225,093 
35,010 571,238 

735,670 2,027,791 
9,890 04,759 

6,278 07,720 


6 764,416 18,115,370 


The «)ullurn of llie uorksbops during 1930 31 
represented a total caluo of Us 24,02,103 


Wireless — Tho total Dumber of dopartmenl- 
ai wireless sUitlons open at tljc end ol 1930 31 
was twontj-scccii, nc , Allahabad, Bombay, 
Gil-utta, Delhi, Diamond Island, Gaea, lo Ihpiir, 
Jutogh, Karachi, (I "o btal ions) Lahore, Aladras 
{3 stations), Mhow, A'agpur, Peshawar, Poona, 
Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon (3 stations). Sand 
heads (two pllot-ccssels), Secunderabad, and 
Mctorla Point of wlilcb only Port Blair nnd 
Victoria Point booked telegrams dlTOt from tho 
public 


The Duplev high speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the wheat stone system being employed 
generally for this circuit Communication with 
tho Imperial Air Mail Aeroplanes is maintained 
during night by Karachi Radio between Karachi 
and Jask 


Tlio aeroplane conaec Ing passengers nnd mails 
between Krtrftcbl Dnd Delhi were in continuous 
wirclcss coramun lent ion u ith the \\irclc8S stntionB 
at Karachi, Jodhpur and Dclhiduring flight 

Telephones —On the Slst March 103Z 
the number of telephone etchanges established 
oy the Department was 296 with 18,834 straight 
Une connect Ions and 3,141 extension telephones 
Of these evcliaiiges, iflo were worked depart- 
mentally The number of telephone exchanges 
establls'ied by Telephone Companies was 21 
will 34,919 connections 

The total staff employed on telegraphs 
telephones and wireless on the 3l3t March 1931 
was 14,680 

Posts and Telegraphs — The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to (he end of the year ended Slst 
March 1031 was Rs 67,50,697 and Rs 
15,22,30,121 respecti\ely The receipts for the 
year ended Slst March 1011 amounted to 
Rs 10,77,86,054 and charges (Including interest 
on capital outlay) to Es 12,11,36 862, the result 
being a net loss of Rs 1,33,49,308 
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Sanitation. 


Tlh' 1 of th<' ‘inilnrr drp%ftmcnL< In 
Jr,<*U c<v-» bjrV fo- Ut\ vrar" Diirinc 
t’lil f»rHr«l rrrat Imprm rm-nt' lia\r brm 
In t’l'' finllirr nn llllon of tlir loivn«, 
IMnj’i ninr*) rctniln* lo !>'’ ilnn., Imt ttir prn 
C'"‘< ol ftifal 'inlMtlnn wlildi ln\ol\r. Ilir 
I '•alt’i of tlK’ ernt I'lilk or lli'’ population Im 
I'>-n fio nn^I Inr-initnrn' into trldi |(ip iiioiicht 
ai-l lal "irir |ir-i*nttoI on flir .ntijort Ific 
r i«'>n llri In (hr Rpnt’iy of the proplp nml llir 
I ntdtr ttllti ttSIdi thrr rllnr to clo'n('’tlo 
(■J'lmi* Inlnrlnii' to li'-allh VThllo Ihr In 
h»l llant* of thr pUlm of India nro on the tvholo 
(JI'lln?Gl''irv1 fo- pKTrnnal rloanlln'**, llio «<-n'p 

of pnli.lr rl''a!illnr"' lia^ rver t•o^•n tranlinc 
flro-t Inprm omontR have hron cflirt.al In 
fnanp jiam , l>nl thr rllhcr (ion«r |< .fill ofirn 
III \‘m(latf\t ftnt orrr onnnlatoil thr \Hlarr 
'itr dirtr, rfOttdril trltli rattir rliolrrl with rank 
fr^rtatlon tinl pol«onriJ hv rtairnant pool, 
and thr t-lilijr tinV. polintoj, nnd n«rvl In 
dl.rdmlmlrlj forhithlni, ro-aklni; an 1 drinlinc 
Tljat thr vrty to Irnprorrmrnt Do tt roiijli th 
fluratlon of thr proptr ha. nlirapj brrn 
rrro;ol«oj *’ 

Of rrront rrar. thr pirr ha. brrn <prr<Jr<l 
Dn tt. rilnratlon pro,rrr-vvI rJnratlon dctrlop 
t'J, anl fiinda wrrr nvallablr In a rrvttntlon 
I'liiol In Mft) C-ln), JhH thr (loarrnrarnt of 
India tummarl«r.l thr portion nl that timr, and 
Uld down thr Fmrfal line, of ad.anrr Thl. 
rt-wnllon (Oarnu of IrJ,a, Ma> 2jlh, 1014) 
sboulj lir "ttidlrd hf all who wMi to under 
•land thr attltndr of the Ootrmmrnt of India 
toward, ranltatlon prior to thr pirslng of 
thr Hrforra ^rt of IPlt) It will he foaod 
ruinraarl«rd In Ihr Indian Voar lloot of 1922 
(pace 47i rf ifj I arid rarlirr edition. One of the 
erratcit chanpr. efitetrd h\ thr Ileform Act of 
1010 wa. thr Iran.ftr of ranltatlon to the 
roadnec. maVInR It a rohjtct directly re.pon.| 
le to local control throiiRh MlnL.ttrs It 1. art 
too early to allcinpi to In'llcntc the effect* 
of this change 

Tlic Public Health Comml'.Ioner with the 
poaenuninl of India In a central realcar of 
health orcanl-tatlon In I!ntl«li India aahich he 
lall in Januan, 102.S, Infore the Interohance 
fatnd) Tour orcanlsed for Meilical Olflrcrs of 
Health from the lar I-astern Counirle. ha the 
Health OrcanI*a*lon of the Leaciie of Nations, 
concIude<l tluat the blah* effort In reparil lo 
Health Orcanlsatlon In HrilUh India Is one 
of no mean ImiKirtancc, tliat It has eaolacd 
oacr a couple of centuries dunne aahich raana 
mlstalcs In polica must he admitted tlut It 
lias proalded the Officers and the stimulus neces 
rar) for laalnt; the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, tliat It lias tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of avestem meellcliie and tliat In avIUch- 
everaaaj It Is regarded It Is an effort of arlilch no 
Government need he asliamed " He quoted the 
remark of the Goa emment of India In their Keso- 
lutlon of 1914, that " In the land of the os cart 
one must not cspect the pace of the motor car *’ 


Thr Piiidir Health Commissioner In his 
annual ripirt for the year 1P25 noted the 
Introliirlnm nf the political element Into health 
iinllr-s i. a n 'ult of the iteforms and said that 
lie linpno rnii III. being introduced before the 
Itilorni.n r in 'ome proa Inccs nowIn a fairwaa 
lo niaiiiniii, I iit tint In other provinces “with 
lr«. a|iri ntmn of the actual needs so far 
from a 1 liiu' t<i tin organisation as thej have 
foun 1 It h u I sliiiwn a ilc'irc to scrap even some 
of wtnt till V on„iinlh possessed “ But, he 
..1 < though tin I'lcture Is neither bright nor 
llir liitiin ro \ it Is becoming Increasingly 
I 1 1 irnt tint a i on.iJerable section Of the Indlao 
ominiiniti Is thinking seriously on these 
ptiiilir taaltli problems amid ranch futUe and 
I <tru llic rritid.ms of State and municipal 
effort, her. anl there valuable and suggestive 
ntirUm can bt met with which goes to prove 
m} com iilion 

India . lilrlli rate lii 1925 was nearlj twice 
tint of I iiuKnl and Males her death rate was 
lint of f iigland and Wales and nearly 
tliric limt. tliat of New Zealand and her infan 
tit. mi.rtilitv rate was nearlv times that of 
I- ii„laii I an 1 W ale nnd nearly times that of 
S.rt Zealand Tlie InfonnatloD famished 
for till gr. at gn^up of infectious diseases of world 
Inipirt I r plague cholera, small-pox, yellow 
filer tji’bu. malaria and dvsenterj shows 
nav.lliL Public Health Beport already cited) 
that If 111 ixcept t)phU3 and yellow fever, 

‘ India Is oni .d the world s reservoirs of Infec- 
tion for tin, others and the main reservoir of 
liifiitlon for plagui and cholera The slgnl- 
ffoaiicv of tlii-so fails must adds the Commis- 
sioner Ih obvious to all who think 'Briefly 
til. Ir Imi.llcation is tliat India 8 house, from the 
pulilie lieallli point of view Is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to It is not lor India to say that so fir as she 
Is concerned preiention Is Impossible If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
dtii children , of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
«cun \ and beri berl of the way In which 
malaria cholera jellowfever, dengue, ankylos- 
, tomlasls and fllarlasls can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear In regard to India 
Iprovidcl the necessary measures are put Into 
' operation 

The Public Health Commissioner In an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held In Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the Import- 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned In the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
sclcntlflc progress There Is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements Is 
one Immediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 
it likely to be urged In the course of the revision 
of the ConsUtatlonal Eefonns now In progress 
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The Commissioner In his annual report to 
Govirnment for 1927 gives at tlie outset 
tlie following text for tliouglit ‘ Whether 
the Institution of a Ministry of Ucaltli, which 
many of us think Is long o\erdue for tlie Inclinn 
Empire, would accelerate progress is a matter 
of opinion .buttlierocan be little doubt that such 
progress must depend not on a Implmzard i>ro 
gramme or on tlie fuKllmentof an annual routine 
of measures sanctliled bj tradition but rather 
on the acceptance of such cardinal jirinciples | 
ns have been laid down by tlie Cliief Medical , 
OfDcer of the British Jllnlstrv of Health In his, 
1927 report and a genuine attempt to work ' 
to these Sir George Eewnian points out that. 
‘Notlilng is more certain than tlie fact that the 
phj’slcal ad\ancemcnt and health of mankind | 
Is dependant not upon a doctor s stunt lure or 
a sanltarj' institution there but upon llie whole | 
social eaolution of the people Kow, these 
desired ends are not reached nicrela b\ announ- 
cing them, still less bj leaalng things to chance, 
drift or fate Thej can In an\ case onl\ be 
partlj reached at all without foresight, organisa- 
tion and expenditure ’ Heproceedsto inculcate 
four basic principles which it is ncccssart lor 


nn\ modem .State to work to and which arc as 
follow — 

(ft) ascertainment and accurate registration 
of the data obtainable , 

(b) the establishing of a definite standard to 
work to, wliicli should be based on health 
and phjslologj and not on disease or 
pestilence , 

(c) the studj of the cliaracter and incidence 
of disease, its causes and predisposing 
conditions, Its mode of spread, Its social 
factors w hich increase or reduce It and the 
means of Its treatment and prcacntlon , 

(d) the establishment of a national organisa- 
tion b\ the assent of public opinion, sucli 
organisation being an index of the aspira- 
tions and enlightenment of the people 

It is for consideration how far we in India 
are now working to these basic principles or arc 
llkeh to in the future and whether our existing 
public health organisation Is best suited to 

enable us to do this ” 


The following table of vital statistics is taken from the Public Ilcaltli Commissioner’s latest 
annual report — 


1 

Province 

i 

Birth Bates (per mllle) 

Death Bates (per mllh ) 

1929 

Previous 

5 years 

1929 

Pret lous 

5 years 

Delhi 

47 89 1 

1 

42 77 

30 79 

33 12 

Bengal 

' 29 03 

28 07 

23 05 

23 03 

Bihar and Orissa 

35 00 

30 09 

20 09 

25 OS 

Assam 

32 77 

30 49 

20 91 

23 70 

United Proidnces 

34 33 j 

35 32 

24 20 

24 98 

Punjab 

44 05 

42 01 

28 75 

32 42 

N W Frontier Province 

30 82 

29 02 

23 07 

22 OS 

Central Provinces and Berar 

43 96 

45 24 

34 13 

31 83 

Madras 

37 09 

35 02 

25 03 

25 01 

Coorg 

90-10 

19 98 

23 24 

33 72 

Bombay 

38 27 

30 46 

30 53 

26 57 

Burma 

20 43 

20 20 

22 00 

20 41 

Ajmer-Merwara 

34 39 

32 33 

30 02 

27 06 

British India 

35 47 

34 98 

25 95 

26 09 
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Chief Causes of Mortality — Tliere arc three main classes of fatal dlseas-s specific fevers 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases. Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes In British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1020 — 


Mortality daring 1929. 

D — Deaths It— Ratio per mille 







Dysenterj 

Rpsplra- 

-All 

Province 

Cholera 

Small-pox 

Plague 

1 

Fevers 

and 

torv 

other 




Diarrhoea 

Diseases 

causes 


Delhi J 

'D 

193 


i 

230, 

1 

8,137^ 

i 

8J5 

i 

It 

38 


lb 

0001 

10 b5 

j 

1 04 

Bengal . 

D 

81,090 


20,1071 


713 53i; 

37,150 

.11 

’ 1 7 


1 


15 3 

s 

Bihar and J 

"D 

1 104,031 

1 

0,671 

8,206 

002 03s 

20, cos 

Orissa \ 

.It 

1 3 0 


2 

2 

17 7 

0 

1 

Assam ^ 

'D 

' 7,705 


1,048; 


83 ,20 

1 9,002 

.K 

' 1 13 

1 

-1 


12 19| 1 11 

U Provinces J 

'D 

50,021 


11,72'.' 

37,078 

810,08 3 

1 11,805 

i 

le 

1 12 

1 


20i 

83 

17 60 33 

Punjab ,J 

CD 

\ 

, 2,30(1 


7,763 

2,053 

102,429 

' 13,208 

LR 

1 11 


38 

10 

10 01 

01 

X w r p 1 

ID 

' 30' 

580 


12,115 

301 


Ut 

01 

27 


11) 80 

11 

C P <S- Berar^ 

fD 

0.108 

1,501 

2,808 

271,054 

29,931 

Ut 

11 

10' 

20 

19 1' 

2 15 

Madras 


25 Sit 

1 

0 7<i‘' 

1. 601 

339 052 

75,5^7 

\E 

0 03^ 

0 Zi 

0 01 

^ 27 

1 81 

Coorg 

fD 1 

\B 01 

23 

11 

j 

1 

01 

3,111 
lb 91 

!(!*> 

1 or; 

Bombay 


0,084 

17 

10,635 

50 

18,011 

"1 

210 128 
12 80 

25,10' 

. 1 .1 

Burma 


7,9 7( 

1 

1,8411 

1,^67 

7^ 'tPi 

. 8,1'1 


\E 


( 

17 

17 

7 

1 < 

Ajmer Mer- 

fD ; 20 

2>o' 


11,751 

1 215 

Win 

\I1 

01 

5-1 

1 


ZS i4 



British 

India 


1920-( 


D ' 205, 131 


t If 


1 


72,SS4| 72,4SO| 3,012,00 2,.'.,47t. 

30 oo' 11 PC "7 


I02S-; 

L U 


ITij 351,305 


1 15 


00,123 121.2J2 

10 5o: 


3,12' ’'51 221,”^- 

1 1 -O 02 


Stitlstlcal Iioaltb ropoits for i'll India arc ah' av ' m ' it iT' nil ni '"i 
the number of provinces frera wblcb ntumbavc to 1“ ctllalrd. 


I 


1,995 
!) 97 

3 730 
7 18 

52,813 
1 1 

IS", 230 
1 0 

I 

0,537 

n 

107,8 .9 
1 9 

5,7<)4 

8j 

01 8'tl 

5 09 

3 3 532 
7-1: 

111 377 
3 12 

51 877 
2 5 . 

1 

110 321 
5 57 

1 

■2 182 
1 02 

5 0 1 

2 31 , 

1 

3s 2i.9 
2 7 1 

125 218 
i 9 111 

'in I5'i 
2 -0 

^ 105 2 n 

1 2 O't 

2i 0 
1 1,2 

3ti7 
2 _1 

0 l 'Hi 

5 21 

175 s'l 
9 18 

12 or 
1 11 

127 7l " 
11 8" 

3 '2 
7't 

2 102 
4 1" 

31 ) 'll' 

1 7" r 1 J 

1 C' 

0 51 

3-','' 'I 

1 .7 vr 

1 f ' 

5 . 

U'y 

'i 1 < " t 
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Public Health 


The Public Ilcnlth Coninii‘<'iloner In IiIh ino*;! 
rcccntlj ruhllshcd nnnuni re^lc^^ phons llmttlic 
outstnndinp dntn conceminp piihllr licnlth in 
the -venr 1920 arc brlcflv ns follows — 

(1) Tlic blrtli-rnto fell from 30 78 per inlllo 
in 1928 to 35 47 In 1929 

(2) The denfh-rntc rose from 25 50 ]> in 
In 1928 to 25 95 In 1929 

(3) The infantile death-rate (jicr 1,000 ll\c- 

births) rose from 173 In 1928 to 178 in 1929 
Tlie death-rates of some other countries durlnp 
1929 were — England and 'Wales 74, Canada 92, 
United States of America 08, New Zealand 34, 
Australia 51, Union of South Africa O'* 

Llvc-blrths In Uritish India niimtiered 
8,505 341 or 317,222 less than tlic flpurc for 
1928, the birtli-rntc being 35 47 ngninr 10 78ln 
1928, 35 27 in 1927, and 34 98 tlic quinquennial 
mean The proportion of malcsto c\crj 100 
females bom was 108, the same ns the qiiiii- 
qucnnfal ascrnge TIic Iilglic«t birth rate was 
recorded in Delhi ProWnce (47 89) and tlic 
lowest in Coorg (22 12) Tlic most noticeable 
decreases occuiTcd in United Pro^lnccs ( — 3 91), 
Bihar and Orissa ( — 2 7), Central Provinces 
( — 2 55) Except in Bihar and Orissa, United 
P^o^inccs and Central Pro\lncos the quinquen- 
nial axerage was exceeded in all the proxinccs 
In Bombaj Presldencj the birth-rate recorded 
was the iiiglicst on record since 1901 In tlic 
Punjab the birtli-ratc xaried between Hissa 
(53 8 pm the liigliest) and Karmal district 
(34 6 pm tlic lowest) Birth ratios exceeded 
death ratios in aU tlie omx luces except Coorp, 
where the death-rate was In excess bx 1 62 
The folloing proxinccs showed the largest 
Increased ratios of births oxer dcatlis — Punjab 
(15 76), Madras (12 63), Assam (11 86), Delhi 
11 10) and United Proxinces (10 07) 

Deaths numbered 6,267,391, males being 
3,255,402 and females 3,011,989, as compared 
with 6,180,114 In 1928 an increase of 87,277 
Registered bhrths exceeded deaths bj 2,297,950 
Coorg excepted, all the proxinces contributed to 
the Increase The death-rate xvas 25 95 per 
mllle as against 25 59 In 1928 and a quinquen- 
nial mean of 26 09 

A total of 1,528,026 deaths or 24 per cent 
of the total mortality occurred during the first 
jear of life, against 1,536,186 or 25 per cent in 
1928 (In England and 'Wales the correspond- 
ing figures for 1928 and 1929 were 9 3 and 
0 0 respcctixelx) The death-rate per 1,000 
llxe-births xvas 178 39 (172 94 in 1928) It 
xarled between 240 (the highest) in Central 
Proxinces and Berar and 135 (the lowest) in 
Bihar and Orissa 

Throughout British India 63 out of excrx 
1,000 infants bora alixe failed to surxixe the 
first week of life and about one iialf of the 
iniantile mortality (under one xear) occurred 
during the first month and the other half occur- I 
ring during the rest of the jear 

The Public Health Commissioner xvxites — 

“ India’s death-rate in 1928 was nearly double 
that of England and 'tl’ales and three times that 
of New Zealand , her Infantile mortalltx rate 
was nearly 2i times tliat of England and Wales 
and about fixe times that of New Zealand 
One is often tempted to pause and ask oneself 
whether our efforts to reduce the Infantile 
mortality are hading us, and whether the efforts 
on behalf of the child up till one year of age are 


not In t he long run us( less unlexsthc xxorkof 
stijicrx IhIoii Is eonllnued loselionlage There is 
to mx mind llllle doubt that adequate nutrition 
must lie ensured during tills pre selinol age other 
xxise tlie child saxcxi during tlie dangerous first 
xear xx ill lie rerlalii to lapse Into the class of the 
plixslcallx defeetlxeand lie liable to prexentabic 
disease Unsnltable and InsnIllrlenI food lends 
to malnutrition and disease and so xvc must 
return to education as tin liedroek of progress — 
education In this ease on tlie basic foods neecss- 
aiy for heallhj dcxelopnient This represents 
perhaps tlie most useful aspect of our child 
xxelfnre work, though inueh requires to lie done 
to improve the standard of nutrition amongst 
India’s masses 

“ How far axxax India «till Is from Iieing able 
to furnish a rcnsonablx neeurate statement 
repardng her maternal niortalltx it is dllllcult 
tosax but present figures are of little x able 
Mliat India's true figures xxould lie it is difficult 
to imagine , but, since the revised elnsslflcation 
of 1911, we knoxx the extent of this vast and 
iarpclx unexplored field for female medical 
activity and this pre supiioses the need for 
tralncrl workers — such xxorkers as are noxx 
being turned out bx the xariousactlxitlcs under 
the Ladx Dufferin liiud To meet this, monej 
Is essential. Government cannot do excrx thing 
in this respect, and the crxlng needs arc for 
Interest in the work and monex to carrx it on 
and exiiand It If England can, in 1928 29, 
organised 891 ante-natal clinics (301 being 
xoluntarx) 2,480 matemitx Ixjds in 152 insti- 
tutions , 2,522 infant welfare centres (899 being 
xoluntarj) , 24 babies’ liospitals with 604 beds , 
15 observation wards with 131 lieds , and 4,131 
health visitors, it is easx to realise the extent 
There is no rojal road here, for it is the people 
only xxlio can save thcmsclxes bx showing their 
coramonsense, their Intelligence, and their 
acceptance of lixglcnic standards and laws 
“ A word is ncccssarj rc tuberculosisln India 
Tills is one of our biggest problems and will, 

I hope, be tackled in the near future by a suit- 
able orraiiisation The keynote is not ‘sana- 
toria,’ but education This will have to be 
done largelx bx Indians as it is for Indians - 
but, that it w ill bear fruit in season there cannot 
be mucii doubt The women’s movement — 
now so cffcctunllj launched in most provinces — 
wordd seem to be able to exert a great and 
beneficial action on this disease within a xerj’ 
short period, if it succeeds as manx believe it 
will, in mitigatng the hxgicnic disadvantages 
of purdnh 

" Meat and food control and nutritional 
investigation on an organised basis arc In their 
Infancx , but thej must come more and more 
to the front in connection with public health 
work in India The influence of the teaching 
and research on this in the new Public Health 
Institute in Calcutta, once it is opened, will, 
it Is expected, be both beneficial and great 

"India’s International health relations and 
commitments remain much as before and hax e 
been fullj dealt with If, liowexcr, India’s 
trade is not to be penalised and her fair name 
to be besmirched, it will be imperatix e to realise 
that grading up of ports is an essential item of 
port policy, a sound and necessary investment 
and one of the cost of which must be met gene- 
rously and with an ej e to the future ’’ 
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THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY 

General Health siahshcs of the British Army in India 
during the year 1929 
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There were 158 deatlis or 2 81 per I 000 of the strength compared with 2 95 per 1,000 in 1923 
and 3 34 In 1913 


The most Important causes of mortalltj were — 
Local injnries 22 

Enteric group of fevers 19 

Pneumonia 10 

Appendicitis 9 


Drowning 

Tuberculosis of lung 
Malaria 
Effects of heat 
Suicides 


544 or 9 78 per 1,000 of the strength were sent home as inwlids compared wltli n S7 in 19 8 
and 7 49 in 1913 


The principal causes of iiualidinj to the 


United Kingdom were — 

Tuterculcsis — 

Pulmonary 40 \ 5- 

Other forms 

Di'eases of middle ear 52 

Mental diseases 52 

Disordered action of heart 36 

EpUepsv 28 

Deformities of tlie feet 17 

Xcurasthenla and hvsteria . 17 

Valvular disease of lieart 14 

BronLliitis 12 

D\-senten 10 

Dislocation and di-placement 10 

Ehcumntic fever 9 


Tlie invaliding rate shows no ‘ignifitant 
change, the sUcht fall that ha? occurred w dne 
to a decrease in the number of invahii-* for lulddl 
ear disease and deformities of the feit 

The average number con3tantI^ sick in 
hospital was 1,G93 47 or 30 44 fn r 1,000 of the 
strength, compared with 2G 04 per l.OoO in 1C2;, 
20 18 in 1927 and 29 65 in 191 J 

61,437 men, or 1,464 0 pier 1,000 < f tlic strcr^dli 
were treated as out patl ntJ, ?vith an acrrac. 
dally number unler treatment of 1 105 e7 cr 
19 88 per 1,000 

The combined ratio con fanti? "irk In Ir* 
pital and under tiaatm nt a* o-t pcithnt^ wa' 
50 32 jxr 1,000 of the -tr ngtli conipur. d w iti 
46 07 in 192' 

Tic* actual loiS to tl ■ artv) In Iclb I' 
worklnu (la?-? WU3 6Ir,U'j d cto*!ckI„l -ap' jl 
and 40o 642 due to sick In lanack? making 
a total of 1,021,75s 3 e^ni-arctl wjtt 97i' ( ( 

In 1025 
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Bhndiicss in India 


BLINDNESS 


All o\cr the East, and In fact la most troplcxl 
and sub-tropiKil countries, lilindncss Is \er\ 
prevalent, and onlv of recent jeara ln^e jHioplo 
begun to realise that ninch of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, If not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 

g revented In Egjmt, renowned for its suffer- 
igs from blindness, It was a gift of some £-13,000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the beginning of 
this centurv that was the initiation of tliat 
fine ophtlialmlc service, v\hioh began under the 
guidance of Mr JIacCaiien, lias now spread all 
over the countrj and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a vear Northern Africa, Turkc>, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there Is 
a verj high Incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eve disease, and where vestem medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufflclently dccplj to 
make much Impression on the mainly rural 
and Illiterate populations ITiere Is a great 
“trachoma belt" extending from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped onl> from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, sardtation and cleanliness wlilch the 
European nations have attained. 

India is in this great Bliadneit Belt. Accord- 
ing to the last census returns there are 480,000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 
than 300 millions That is an incidence of 
1} totally blind to ev er j thousand of the popu- 
lation But the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low Thus In the 
Naslk district an incidence of at least 4 38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
ofl 74 In Batnaglri an incidence of 1 6 
was found as against the census figure of 0 7, 
In Bijapur 2 6 as against 0 7 , in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found If, 
as la not unlikely, this sort of error of imder- 
esthnatlon In the census report Is general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like 1^- millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns 

These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happiness 
and efficiency are thus greatly Impaired The 
term " blindness ’’ has a different interpreta- 
tion in every country In a report on the Pre 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
of Red Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are shown In the United States blind- 
ness Is defined as “ inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses , or for Illitera- 
tes, Inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with spfflcjcnt distinctness" apd in Egypt a 


IN INDIA 


l>crson Ls account wl blind who cannot sec fingers 
at a distance of one metre If such persons 
were counted In our Ht^ntlstlcs of total blindness 
In India, tiierc is little doiilit tliat the figure 
would bo very much larger than those indicated 
above Recently tlic All'India Blind Relief 
Association lias made an analvsls of a very 
largo numlier of patients attending Its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found tliat among 
these patients for cverv totallv blind person 
tiierc nre three with more or less damaged v islon, 
the result of eye disease It appears not un- 
likely tliat the true oplithalmic condition of 
India would be represented bv figures sliowing 
one and a lialf million totally lilind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired ey cslght 

" No one,” says Col R H Elliot, late of the 
Madras Ophtlialmio Hospital, writing in the 
British Journal of Ophtlialraology of May 1919, 
"who lias not worked In India can form any 
conception of the enormous amount of prev enta- 
ble and curable blindness which is laying its 
shadow over the health, happiness and useful- 
ness of this great portion of our Empire", and 
the same writer in another place has said — 
"It is difficult for nnvone who has not had 
first hand experience of medical practice in the 
East to realise the state of things out there 
granular ophthalmia claims its victims bv the 
ten thousand, whereas it Is really a disease 
which, when properly treated at an early stage, 
should not cause the loss of a single eye The 
neglect of patients suffering from small-pox and 
other febrile conditions leads to a vast amount 
of blindness, while the treatment of mild ocular 
affections by Irritant drugs is probably one of 
the most evil factors that spread blindness 
broadcast throughout the land Large numbers 
of men and women suffering from glaucoma, 
from cataract and from other curable diseases, 
are allowed to hide in their vlUngesllke wounded 
animals, waiting only their release by death 
This is not an overdrawn picture It is a state- 
ment of cold, hard, cruel facts, weU known to 
everyone who has practised or is practising 
medicine in the East " 

In an editorial on the Ophthalmic work in 
Egvpt and the possibilities of similar work in 
India, the Indian Medical Gareffe (March 1923) 
remarks — " It would seem worth while for 
the Government of India to examine the working 
of this splendid organisation, for, in spite of the 
fact that workers in India have always been in 
the front in advances in ophthalmology, there 
has been little organised wurk in ophthalmic 
research except in Madras , even there the work 
has been done by men who have already a large 
amount of routine work to perform Indm 
as a whole owes its position In the ophthalmic 
world entirely to the energies of individual 
enthusiasts, whose names nre so well known 
that It Is not necessary to mention them Mhat 
has been possible in Egypt should also be possible 
in India and It would appear that the first step 
should be the establishment of School* pf 
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OphtfaalmoloETi Jn phccs like iindras and 
Calcutt i where ample facilities exist At 
these schools ad\anccd teaching and research 
in ophtlnlmolog\ wotdd be carried out, and 
the nest step would be to organise a sjstem 
of ophthalm’o relief at selected centres all over 
India " (There arc now schools of ophthalmo- 
log\ at Jladras, Bonibaj, Calcutta, and 
Lahore) 

Again in an editorial from the same Journal 
(Sept 1929) the following statements arc made — 
' M hat is wanted is some large organisation 
covering the whole of this sub-continent and 
aiming chiefly at Prerenbon rather than 
treatment In brief what the jwsition 

now calls for is an all-India mo\ement 
Obadously the main question is one of general 
public health Public health is a transferred 
department, but if the Hcaltli Department of 
the Goaemment of India interests itself in the 
matter in co-opemtion with missionary and 
voluntary movements, nc do not despair of 
seeing an all-India organisation created and 
built up ” 

Associations known ns “ Blind Relief ” As3ocia> 
tiont have been working for seieml \ears in 
IVestem India in conjunction witli Goiemment 
hospitals, to allei late this affliction of blindness 
The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
oqslv small and those there arc stai mostly 
in the large towns The Associations work 
bv means of travelling hospitals, wiilch bring 
relief to the aillages in tlic ntral areas They 
also work by means of trained village workers, 
whose duty it is to find out the hidden blind ’ 
and get them to the medical centre for relief , 
to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source 
of blmdness In children) , to inspect new bom 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
torum , to k’ep registers of all blind and partla 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease, and to treat in the aiUages simple 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore e\es Since 
their inception the Associations haae been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more The work is capable of indefi- 
nite extension and the need for some such organi- 
sation has been shown In 1917 Colonel Elliot 
wrote as follows, ‘ To me it seems that the 
duty and pnaflege of undertaking this work 
lie with the State and that no sum spent on 
such a task could be too large Unfortunatelv 
this is not the view that has been taken b\ those 


in authoiiti and conscquentli we see the specta- 
cle of prli ate enterprise endeai ouring to under- 
take this colossal task It is at least 

permissible to voice an admiration for the 
stand taken by 3Ir Henderson (Founder of 
the Blind Belief Association moyement, who 
began the nork in 1913] The best that one 
can hope for his endcay our is that he will succeed 
in arousing tlie conscience of educated Indians 
to the neads of their less fortunate countrymen, 
and that this little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, will end in a monsoon of active effort” 
As the above yvas yvritten in 1917, it is not alto- 
gether applicable to the criticism of Govern- 
ment of to-day, as it has already been shown 
that there are now several schools of ophthal- 
mology tn India, and the Government eye 
hospitals are doing tremendous work , but these 
hospitals are situated in the large towns and 
cannot possibly by any stretch of imagination, 
give relief to the millions living in the rural 
areas 

The All-India Blind Relief Association. — 

(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussll and to extend theb work It is under 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
has for its life President, Jlr C G Henderson 
(late ICS) who founded and managed for 
manv years ail the branch Associations yvorking 
In Western India It is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its headquarters in Piris 
and was formed on September 14th, 1929, 
under the auspices of the League of Bed Cross 
Societies and the American Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness The organising 
Secretarv Is B Crayvford Hutchinson, The 
Toym Hall, Bombay 

A begirming has been made, but it is only a 
Beginning, and it is but the fringe of this vast 
problem that has been touched The schools 
of ophthalmology in India, are turning out 
ophthalmic surgeons who are crowding their 
profession in the cities and large toyvns A 
scheme for taking these men and placing tiiem 
In selected centres has been worked out, all that 
is required is monetary help The cost is 
mtminnl and here is an opportunity for the 
generous and public spirited to emulate Sir 
Ernest Cassel, and giie to India an eye service 
of which India and the whole world could be 
proud, and to the peoples of India that which 
to them is probably their most precious posses 
slon — their sight 
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THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health Is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and Infant mortality The llgiircs for 
mnteninl mortnlits are not nctnratclj tnown 
but thov arc ccrtalnh not loss than 10 l>cr 
th nsandlne bln hs, often more It Ins been 
ealculatcd that c\ery jear no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
sunlve only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhjgicnle surroundings during Infancy A 
noteworthy feature has boon the further 
progress of the Infant welfare mo\cmcnt, 
which owes much to the All-fndla MatcrnlU and 
Cluld Welfaro League Initiated by Lady Chclms 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, 
which alms at gradually establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres In most of the 
larger towns in India The amalgamation of 
these two Rodlcs which has taken place, form- 
ing the Maternity and Child ttclfnro Ibircau, 
will undoubtedly Increase and (lo\eIop the 
work In all the great centres of population, 
work Is now being done for the training of 
midwhes, for the Instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened In order to spread the elements of 
^fant hygiene to other parts of India Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladles are beginning 
to interest thcrasohes In this work In largo 
numbers But such Is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread ctlort on 
a scale hitherto Impossible must bo under 
t'lkcii, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
inade in the appalling mortality of young 
children 

Centres of Activity — Tlioso may bo most 
.pincnIontK groupwl under provinces though 
the various provinces differ cousidcmbl} in tlic 
nature of the work undertaken and tlio amount 
of organisation dlsplajcd It Is noteworthv' 
that the work Is most cn ordmated and most 
energetically cairlcd on where there arc persons 
appointed under the Directors of Rubllc Health 
whose special duty it is to foster Cliild Welfare 
actlv itics 

Bombay Presidency — In Bombay City 
two organisations arc at work, namclj, that 
under the Ck)rporatlon and a voluntary society 
Both employ medical women and health visitors 
who conduct clinics and do home visiting The 
Corporation also staffs and runs a number 
of small maternity homes width are much 
appreciated bv the people Indeed an out- 
standing feature of maternity work in Bombay 
is the number of confinements which take place 
in hospitals Tlio wretched housing conditions 
and pov erty of the people, howev er, carry off 
a V cry large proportion of the infants whldi are 
safely ushered into the world by^ the care of the 
hospitals Organised child welfare work is 
unfortunately .argelv limited to the Prc-^ldcncv 
capital In other places the development has 
rather been in the direction of the establishment 
of small maternity homes, which are mostly 
V cry flourislung and do excellent work 


Propaganda viork has been vrrv rncrgollrallv 
rnrriul on b\ the Boinbav Pre^ldonrj Jicallli 
and ll,d)\ Mock 'Jiffs organisation supplies 
Illoralun, iKislors, magic laidcrn slides and 
even (incnn films for health (caching and 
arriugcs for local babv viccks throughout iht 
Prcsidcucv I ho work of the Seva Sadan 
Soclctv’ at Poona Is remarkable for the cncobmgc 
niciit it has glv pn to cducat ion for the profession, 
medh Inc, nursing and public health M Ithout 
such t rained personnel, progress would bo re 
peatedh held up The Kamclff Branch of tho 
Indian Red t mss Soclctv luvs appointed a tralnctl 
woman organiser for touring the districts of Sind, 
a region where the Infant mortality Is appal- 
llnglv high 'Jhc Dais’ Improvement has done a 
reinarl-alilo work in training Indigenous mld- 
vvlvcs In and around llvdcrabad, Sind 'Jhc 
welfare work of the B B A C I Railway is 
making progress, a gorsl manv centres liave been 
e-labli-bi d and their clllclcm y is increasing 

Bengal — Hero ng-\in the major portion of 
the child welfare work Is carried on at the capital 
Lfforts arc being made to spread the work into 
the districts, but progress Is very slow In 
Calcutta the Corporation carries on an extensive 
work, supplying trained nffdwives in the homes 
of tho poor 'The infants thus brought under 
tho caro of tho scheme aro followed up bv a 
svstom of house visiting Tlic Indian Bed 
Cross Society has several child welfare clinics, 
a feature of whlcli Is tho supplv of milk for 
cliildrcn, free or at low co't Besides this the 
Society is largely responsible for tho Health 
visitors training scliool, to which tho local 
government has as yet given no aid In three 
of the big lute mills, centres arc now established 
and it Is hoped tliat further progress will soon 
bo made in this direction Tlio work in Dacca 
progresses well and nearlv half of the Infants 
born arc under the caro of tho scheme 

Madras — Tlic child welfare sclicmo of the 
Corporation continues to develop llierc Is a 
danger tliat the desire of the people for nicdkal 
aid will interfere with tho truly preventive 
nature of the work, and tho supply of medicines 
should be cut down A largo amount of milk 
Is supplied free, or at less than cost price, to tho 
poorer citizens Tho Corporation midwives 
attend a very large number of confinements 
y'earlv Tlio Maternity and Child Welfare 
Association runs a number of centres whicli do 
good work 'Hiis Association lias now become 
part of the Bed Cross Soclctv and it has re- 
started its Health visitors training school under 
new auspices It Is hoped that tho Government 
will soon recognise the value of the work suffici- 
ently to glv c the school financial aid 

In the Madras mofiissll a good many centres 
are at work, some under municipalities or dis- 
trict boards and some under voluntarv societies 
This work is not of as high quality as one could 
wish and needs the directing hand of an expert 
This has been provided by' the appointment of 
an Assistant to the Director of I?nblic Health 
whose special work is to inspect, control and 
encourage diild welfare schemes 
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Central Provinces — Tn tlic«c proMUccc 
the Clilld clfirc Dh 1*^1011 of the lied Cro‘=s 
hocict\ rcccixcb 1 considerable print from 
Goicnimcnt for the support of child ivcUirc 
‘Schemes in the \ irlous tOMTis nnd districts 
Tlierc IS n preit demand for these, and fortunn- 
tcU tlic demand can be met since the presence 
of a Ucaltli Scliool proa ides the ncccssarj number 
of Health aisitors Tlic avork Is excellently 
orpani'Cd and it appears probable that the 
health uorkers in the proa luce maa be formed 
into a proper cadre in the not distant future 
The Health School is entirely maintained bj 
Goaemment 

Tlic hlph deprec of oreanisatloS shown in a 
province usuillv rcpirded ns backward is 
rcmarknble ind is due mninlv to the enthusiasm 
of the 'kicrotara wlin fhouah not a paid worker, 
dcaotes a great dc it of time to the avork 

United Provinces — In these provinces the 
work Is orp mlM.'d ha a medical avoman, a member 
of the ti JI S aaho is assistant to both the 
Inspector Gcnenl of Ciail Hospitals and the 
Director of Piibln Health As a result the 
work has made ripid proprets and manv centres 
arc at work The tnininp school at Lucknon 
supplies tlic avorken, Ooaernraent pives exton- 
slao prints to the commltteo of management 
wlikli is a sub-commlttce of the Indian Red 
Cross Sock ta There Is also a mldialvcs training 
sihool aahiih trains lirpc numbers who go to 
avork in the di'trkts subscquentla Biba and 
Health Meeks arc also celebrated with aid 
from headquirtoTS 

A course of training in Health work for women 
Sub assistant Surgeons was commenced In 1931 
1 diploma Is granted by the State Medical Fac- 
ulty, U P This conr'e supplies a long felt want 
for training medical women to do maternity and 
child avelfare work 

The Punjab — The work here is perhaps 
more dircitla ' ofBcial ’ than In any other 
proa inte An Inspector of health centres works 
under the Director of Piihlu, Health wlio con- 
Etanth tours and in'-pccts tiic centres giving 
muih advlij; and intoiinperacnt Tlic local 
npinapement of centres is u-n lUv In the liauits 
01 vohmtarv committevs vililcli rciauvc grants 
In aid both from the provincial Government and 
loc-il bodies Tlioii-li tlie province is pis-Inp 
tliroupli a time of flnimlal stress tlic principle 
of grants in aid is rccopnl-ed and uiU he adlicred 
to Tlic training siliool for hcaltli visitors Is 
wholh undertaken hv the provnielal povem- 
meiit The high qiialitv of the uork done in 
tlie a irious centres is niainh due to the ciccUcnt 
training received at the school 

Assnm — Tliere 1= no organised work on the 
part, of the provincial govemnient, tlioiiph in a 
love places an effort is being m ido to st irt it 
Tlie ]iOvertv of the province, tlie jHicr education 
of the women and tlie niture of the countrv 
make progress V irv ditlieiilt 

Bihar and Orissa — Tliis Is aI=o a poor and 
back-ward provmee but a bcpinniiip lias been 
nwdc at Pitna and Cuttack uitli the appeint- 
ment of Hafemitv supervl-ors to control the work 
oflndipenous dais In tlic coal mine in is, 
after manv vears of lie^itamv, a st irt lias been 
made which should lead to great actlvitv and 
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com spending benefit to the people Health 
visitors arc also at work m one of the most 
important of the Orissa Feudatorv States 

Delhi — Tlic work in Delhi was started 
carlj In the history of the movement, and It has 
been carried on in a manner worthy of the seat of 
Government Tlic ^funlcipalitv emplovs a medi- 
cal woman who superintends the work under the 
Medical OJBeer of Health Centres are placed 
stmtepicaUv througliout the citv the indigenous 
midvvivcs arc taught and controlled and medical 
Inspection of school children Is carried on Hew 
Delhi and the district are under the Medical 
Ofllcer of Health Hew Delhi Is also the seat 
of the oldest Health School in India which is 
mainlv supported b\ the Matemitv and Cluid 
Welfare bureau and which turns out well 
qualified health visitors every vear as well as 
running two welfare centres 

North West Frontier Province — Practi- 
callv the onli civil work is carried on at Dehra 
Ismail Ehan Thw was started some vears 
ago and has continued to lloiulsh A provhicial 
dais training scliooi is found here wliich provides 
for tlic training of dais from various districts of 
the province 

Baluchistan — At Quetta the maternitv work 
of the cltv has resulted In very complete control 
of tlic indigenous practising midwives to the 
great adrantage of the people 

Rajputana —The Matemitv Home, Ajmer, 
trains nudwlvcs for manv of the States, and a 
certain amount of child welfare work Is also 
carried on Child welfare work is In existence 
at Jaipur and Hasirabad and there arc po=si- 
btUties latent m the various stitcs which good 
organisation could develop 

Child Welfare in the Army —The care 
needed by the wives and clilldrcn of «cpovs is 
being increasinplv realised and nowhere more 
than in tlie units themselves The result lias 
been, in the last few vears, the opening of much 
work in this dircetlon Miicli of It is piirelj 
medical work whicli in the absence of families 
hospitals for tiic Indian soldiers, i< a nccc-'-itv 
But genuine child wclfirc activities arc aI»o 
present hi some centres nunv of flicm a'-i-fed 
bv tiic JI A, C M' Bureau Indian lied Cross 
boiletv which has undertaken tlic organising 
work in place of the Ladv Birdwood ArmyChlid 
\\ clfarc Committee X remarkable feature of 
this mov ement is tlic kceniie" of tlie men t Iwm- 
aclves to aid it realising as thev do tlie benefit 
to tlicir owTi women and children Tliere are 
now verv few cantonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on 

So far ail the schemes have devoted their 
attention to cdncatlng women in the elements 
of mothircraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve cliiM healtli In a 
land of so manv languages and snperstitlons 
progress will ncccssanlv he 'low and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work Infenslvelv 
and try to rear a few well developed children a' 
far as adolescence or extensively att’mpt to 
bring a large number of Infants throngh the 
first critical months, only to have them perl«h 
at a latcrstagc from the manv Ills that childhood 
is helrtolna land of great povertv, under non. 
rlshment, epidemics and famine In Western 
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lands the Child 'Welfare JIo\cment has no more 
marked oharactorlstic than Its inability to stop 
expanding Its rnmlflcatlonB know no bounds 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the bnnjnn tree it will no doubt In India also 
develop Innumemhlo fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open nir 


plaj grounds, etc, etc But Ihcso are not yet 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish o\ory year and to convince 
them of the cqunllj Important fact tliat a high 
death rate nlwajs spells also a high damage rate 
of sickly, under developed. Incompetent citizens 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


■When the war first broke out, what Is gene- 
rally termed Bed Cross work was undertaken In 
India and Mesopotamia by the St John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on Independent lines 
From August 1910, the central work was taken 
Over by the Indian Branch of the Joint 'Wat 
Committee of the Order of St Jolm of Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 Its total receipts amounted to 
Bs 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs bad 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Socletv. It had spent about 67 lakhs In Meso- 
potamis, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Wazlrlstan Expedition , In Mesopotamia and 
India combined It had spent on Bed Cross 
objects In all about 117 lakhs 

It closed Its career In June 1920 under the 
following circumstances In the summer of 
1019, an Invitation had been received to loin 
the International League of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work In the sphere of purely civil activity 
Though there was then no formally constitute 
Bed Cross Society In India, the Invitation was 
accepted, thns giving India a distinct position 
In a world-wide League of humanitarian societies 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was Introduced by Sir Claude Hill In the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly passed Into law as Act XV of 1920 This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint 'War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes As contemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branches under which there are numerous sub- 
ranches. 

The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may be spent are — 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty's Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demohUlaed 

2 The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not 

8 Child welfare. 

4 Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc , for hospitals and health Instltu- 
jlona In need of them. 


B Assistance required In all bmnehes of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
Into being In India and which ore recognised 
by the Society. 

C Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7 Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Jfajesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Socleti has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely. Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Sferabers Their respective subscriptions are 
Bs 10,000, Bs 6,000, Bs 1,000, Bs 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Bs 150, and any- 
thing beta eon Be 1 and Bs 6 annually or 
consolidated payment of Bs 60 At the end of 
1080 there were 19,593 adult members of these 
\ariou3 grades 

To stimulate interest in the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Bed Cross mo^emcnt has been insti- 
tuted which embraces the student population 
The Punjab Pro\ inclal branch has taken the lead 
In furthering this moremont Other prorinces 
are now following suit and attlip end of 1930 the 
Society had a total Junior membership of 84,000 

Constitution — His Exccilenoy the Viceroy 
is Presidenr of the Society The Managing 
Body ordlnarllv consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the "VIcc-FtesIdents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branrhes 
8 elected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 6 nominated by the President, 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is the Hon’blo Sir Henry Moncrlofl Smith, Kt 
0 I E , I c 8 , and the Organising Secretary, 
Miss Norah Hill, A u U 0 

Finances — The operations of the Joint War 
Commlttw were brought to a close In June 19..0 
a 1th a capital Investment of the face value of 
Bs 69,33,000 and Bs 8,01,500 8 6 In floating 
and fixed deposit accounts The Society has 
since Invested further funds invarious securitlM 
and its finances at the end of December 1930, 
stood at a capital Investment of tlie face value 
of Bs 67,53,000-0 0 The Income derived from 
the capital of the Society, (which is 3i laUis 
at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, Is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches In projiortlon to their contributions 
to the Central " Our Day ’’ Fund A sum of 
Bs 2,70,000-0-0 was so distributed to the 
Provincial Branches under this arrangement 
diuing the year 1930 
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St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 
(Indian Council ) 


The St John Ambulance Association was 
founded In 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St John of Jerusalem In England, and has 
for Its objects — 

(o) The Instruction of persona In rendering 
First Aid In cases of accident or sudden Illness 
and In the transport of the alck and Injured , 

(6) riie Instruction of persons In the elemen 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a alck 
room , 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots In mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic, 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps , 

(f) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying cut of tvorks for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class nationality, or 
denomination 

An Indian Connell of the Aasoctatlon was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910 It has 
elnce issued 1,90,703 certificates of pMficlency In 
First Aid, Home Nursing, Home Hygiene and 


I Sanitation and 9,002 tokens sneh as Vouchers, 
Medallions, Labels and Pendants for special 
proficiency in those subjects The object of the 
Association is not to rival, but to aid, the 
medical man, and the subject matter of Instmc 
tlon given at the classes qualifies the pnpll to 
adopt such measures as may be advantageous 
pending the doctor’s arrival, or during the 
Intervals between his visits 

In 1030 the Indian Council spent Hs 
70,094 In farthering Its objects and closed 
the year with Govt secnritles of the face value 
of Ss 70,000 The Association has five 
grades of members, namely. Patrons, Hono- 
iraiy Councillors, life Members, Annual 
Members and Annual Associates Their res- 
pective subscriptions are Es 1,000, Ea 600, 
Rs 100, Es 6, and Rs 2 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Conntess of Wllllngdon and His Excellency 
the Commander-In-Chief as President, Lady 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian Council The general 
business of the Indian Council is condurted by 
an Executive Committee of which the Hon’blo 
Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt , o i e , i o s , is 
the Chairman, Miss Norah Hill, A n p o , the 
General Secretary, and Sir Ernest Bnrdon, 
KT,0SI,C1E,IC9, the Honorary Treasurer 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders Is still verv Inadequate In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs Is even 
worse, for, viltn the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
“mental hospital' at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals In existence so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion exists for anv Und of treatment According 
to the last Census (1921) out of a total popula- 


tion of 318,942,480 (India and Burma) there are 
88,305 persons Insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000 In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of Insane 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,OOC In 
reviewing these figures It must be home In mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include tlie *’ feeble-minded ’’ an Item 
that is not mclnded In the figures for British 
India 
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INDIA 


Provinces, States 

1 General population 

1 Insane population 

and Agencies. 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 Male. 

Fcmnle | 

Total 

Provinces under British 
Administration 

139,213,123 

131,707,310 

270,950,433 

44,673 

28,234 

72,007 

States and Agencies 

24,752,431 

23,239,010 

47,992,047 

0,478 

5,920 

15,398 

Total for alllndln j 

103 095,551 j 

154,940,920 

318,942 4=0 

51,151 

3f,154 

88,305 


Por the care of the 8S,305 Insane^ of Indn and 

Burma there exiate accommodation In mental 

hospitals for C,7')0 hence onl> one person in ton 

out of the total insane popubtlon can obtain 
accommodation in institutions which exist 


cspoclalh for their care and treatment 

The follow Inc table pi\ cs the number of mental 

hosjdtaU in caili pro\lnce during 1927, tlio total 

popiilition of cacli institution and the number 

dlscharccd cured and died — 


Province. 

ci 

■Sje 

o d 

c-a g 

Total Population of 
Jlental Hospitals 

&) 

tr 

es c» 

■3 

Daily average 

tf) 

C ♦J 

oS 

o ^ 
55 

tS'C Ml 
•;r d c 
£ 

rs 

Males 

a. ' 

iSl 

C 1 

O 

H 1 

m 5 

P 

5 

Strength 

sick 

S c 

Asam . . 

i' 

00 

110 

95 

505 

1 21 

47 

433 47 

59 33 

246 

Bihar and Orissa 

2 

364 

1,535 

393 

1,933 

200 


1,004 49 

74 08 

614 

United Pro Vinces 

3 

779 

1,501 

412 

1,973 

174 

100 

1,274 S3 

155 03 

425 

Punjab 

1 

397 

1 

982 

202 

1,244 

132 

102 

839 88 

73 03 

207 

Central Provinces . 

1 

87 

389 

95 

484 

33 

19 

410 00 

20 37 

135 

Bombay 

5 

603 



2,109 

237 

171 

1 534 20 

93 7 

226 

Madras 

3 

409 

l|XOs) 

357 

1,512 

143 

80 

1,105 29 

135 89 

194 

Burma 

9 

270 

i lAil 

1 

109 

1,230 

88 

53 

1.0 2 55 

44 00 

504 

Total 

18 

3,0iG 

1 



11,040 

■ 

030 

■US 

056 71 

1 

2,001 


It will be observed that there is now no mental 
hospital In BengaL Insanes from this proaince 
are treated In one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Eanchi All Mental hospitals are 
under the direct control of the ProaTncial admluis- 
tratiae medical officers except the European 
Mental Hospital at Banchi which Is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Commissioner of Chota-Nagpur The so- 
called " Central ” ilental Hospitals, that U to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
Bangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Banchi (one for European! and 
Americana and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered bv whole-time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals In 
British India and Bujma, Ifes wjtb the Civil 


Surgeon of the locality in wldch thev happen to 
be situated It is probablj true to state that 
onl> one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim am pretension to be up to date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Eanchi All the others are for the most part 
mer-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modern 
lines out of the question The only province 
In India which has so far dfsplaved some apprecia- 
tion of the importance of brmglng the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders Into line 
with conditions in civilised countries Is Madras 
The local Government of this province has 
nchle\ed a notable advance in its attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
cdnstruction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases 
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As regards the Incidence of in'tanltv among the 
^arlQlls races of India as 'ncll ns the Incidence of 
Insanlta in relation to occupation, no reliable 
infonnatlon h, aa ail ihle in a leai of the coinjiara 
tlae paucltj of eases in proportion to the general 


population that come under observation On 
the other hand the incidence by age la ehonn 
fairla ncll in the Census Beport of 1921 which Is 
as folloaas — 


INDU. 


AGC 

1 

Insane 

1 

Dlstifbution of the In- 
sane by age per 10,000 
of each sex 

! Male 

1 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Yeabs 





0- 6 

651 

484 

121 

142 

5-10 

2,9u6 

1,882 

539 

553 

10-15 . 

4,093 

2,733 

761 

803 

15-20 

4,300 

3,076 

810 

904 

20-25 

6,618 

3 379 

1 024 

993 

25-30 

8,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1,053 


7,231 

3,849 

1,342 

1,131 

35-40 

6.6ol 

1 

2,040 

1 049 

867 

40-45 

5 310 

3,486 

987 

1025 

45-50 

B8S2 

2,157 

61S 

634 

50-66 

3,132 

2,492 

681 

733 

65-60 

1,466 

1,036 

272 

305 

60-65 

1,883 

1,471 



65-VO 

602 

439 



70 and over 

1,070 

1,006 



Unspecified 

270 

133 



Total for all India 

64,161 

34,154 

023 

857 


A further result of the widespread Ignorance 
and apathy both official and non official, towards 
psychlatrv and Its cognate Interests, Is the lack 
of any proalslon for the care and treatment of 
mentally defective children In 1925, the 
Hon'ble Hnroon Jaffer moved the Council of 
State to recommend to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Proainclal Governments be 
asked to investigate the best means of dealing 
qidcklv and adequately with cases of mental 
defectives A discussion followed which was 
remarkable only for the Ignorance of the subject 
displaved bv all who took part In It The motion 
was event uallj withdrawn 
Fimllv there is still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to apureciate the Intimate associa- 


tion of crime with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medical men throughout 
the whole of India with an\ real knowledge of 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms ‘ responsIbUitv 
in crime in the hands of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense " experts " In other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theorv 
and practice of dealing with insanity and enme 
In India can onl} be described as archaic 

(Sec also " Insanity in India ” bv Colonel G 
F \V Ewens, IMS, and ‘ Lunaev in India ’ 
bv Colonel A IV Overbeck-IT right, MD 
GPU I ^r,S and Colonel H P Jago Shaw s 
liook ) 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The Natlonnl As^oclntton for Snppbinc ■ Tt Ima ns'il^tcnl hj pmnts In aid tlic building of 
Medical Aid by 'Womcii to the ^^omcn of India a nnml)cr of renana bo-tpltals In dlircrtnt jurti 
was founded by tlic Countess of Dulfcrln In 1SS5, * of India H has anillatod to It l‘ro\lnclaI 


the object being to open women’s lios])IlaIs and 
women’s wards in existing liospltals , to train 
women doctors, nurses and mldwhcs In India , 
and to bring these out wlicn ncccssan from Jui- 
rope An endowment fund of about 0 laklis was 
obtained bj public subscription In addition 
Branches were formed In cacli Bro\Incc each 
Branch haaing its own funds and each Inning 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hoa- 
pitals affiliated to It 

The Central Fund ghes grants-ln aid to scacral 
Provincial Branches, it giacs scholarshipj ton 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombaj , Calcutta, Sfndrns and Bellil 
It has In the past brought from Lngland a 
certain number of European medical women 


llrnnrhcs and a numlK;r of Local Committees 

”1110 Go\crnment of India subsidize the Coun 
less of DiillLrln s 1 und to the extent ol 
Us (,4t,.!0i( i>Lr annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Ser\lrt for Inilla — this Rrr\ ice consists 
of 4 1 officers, w 1th a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a Junior service of 0 assistant surgeons 
iMedlcal womciulther British or Indian holding 
registrable British quallfleatlons are eligible 
lor the senior service 

The PrC'ldcnt Is 11 E The Countess of 
Willlngdon, c r , o n r The Hon Secretarv Is 
the Surgeon to H E The t ictroy, and the 
Secretarv Er M V Webb, o M o , w u s , Bed 
< ross Building, Lew Delhi and Mceregnl 
Instates, Simla 


THE WOMEN S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA 


Tills Service Is IncludevTln the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid bv women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of DuHerln’s Fund and 
Is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund the Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities Bccrultment of the scrvlco is 
made (a) In India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which Includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorarv 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, "Women’s Medical Service , (6) 
In England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions In India These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for phvsical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service Is to be recruited 
in England and In Inola respectively In 
the original constitution of the Service, dulj 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Duflerlu's Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 1 
special consideration Is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India 

Qualifications -—The qualifications are 
that the candidate mnst be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any temtory of any Native Pnnee 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General ol 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India (6) Mast be between the ages of 


twenty -lour and tliirty at entry (c) She must 
be a llrst-clms medical woman, i e , she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
In the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial quallflcatiou 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act but tins condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in tlie opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladles not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywliere in India After 
one vear of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed 
The BBiviceB of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special Institutions, 
which may be responsible for vrhole or part 
of the pay 


Pay - 
1st 
4th 
7th 
10th 
13 th 
16th to 
19 th to 
22nd to 


•The rates of pay are as follows - 
to 3rd year Bs 450 per month 


6th 
9th 
12 th 
15th 
I8th 
21st 
24th 
24th and after 


600 

650 

600 

660 

700 

750 

800 

850 


also an overseas allowance of Es lOO per 
month to those below 12 vears serv’ice and 
Ea 150 per month to those of 12 years service 
and over Everv officer of tlie Service shall 
pass an examination in such v’ernacular as the 
Executiv e Committee shaU appoint within the 
first three years of her service, and shall rewlve 
no Increment after that period unUl s«ch «a 
mlnatlon has been passed In addition 
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lurnislied quarters are provided free o* rent or 
a house rent allowance to be detoriiiluod by 
the Prosineial Committee may bo granted fn 
lieu of it 

OfBeers of the Sorrtce are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided It docs not 
interfere with their offlclai duties, and the 
Provincial Committee lias the power to deter 
mine wlicther such duties are thus interfered 
with Except In very special cases retirement 
is compulsorv at the age of flfty-flvo An 
ofitcer rccniltcd in England, whoso appointment 
is not confirmed or who is dismissed, is granted 
an allowance siilliclent to paj her passage to 
England 

Leave Hulos — (a) Casual Leave, which Is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt dutv (6) 
Leave on average pay is granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer s period on dutv, according to Funda 
mental Rules More tlian elglit months’ leave 
cn average pay is not granted at one time (c) 
Study leave mav also be grunted up to twelve 
months during the whole service An allowance 
of 12 sh per day is granted in addition to j 
average paj during study leave (d) Extra- 
ordinary leave at anv time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee (e) Leave not 
due may be ^nted subject to the following 
conditions — (t) on medical certlilcate, without 
limit of amount, and (tt) otherwise tlian on 
medical certificate, for not more than three 
months at anv one time and six months in all, 
reckoned In terms of leave on average pay (/) 
The maximum period of continuous absence from 
d>itv on leav e granted otherwise than on medical 
certificate is 18 months (g) IVlien an officer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was debited against her leave account, no leave 
will become duo to her rmtll the expiration of a 
fresli period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a 
credit of leav 0 equal to the period of leave vvhlcli 
she took before it was due There arc no 
allowances during extraordinary leave A 
doctor appointed in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expenses There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of Journeys by rail and road 


There is also n Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
" or at sucli rate oa the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association ” 

An officer loses the contributions made to her 
account by the Association with the Interest 
thereon if she resigns (except on account of 111- 
health) before completing five years’ servdee 
or In the event of dismissal On retirement 
after approved service the sum which has accu 
niulnted to the credit of the subscriber is handed 
ov er to her 

Free Pnssoges — Officers of the Women’s 
Medical Service are granted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
Concessions to officers of all India services The 
maximum number of return passages granted 
during an officer's entire term of service must not 
exceed four, the first falling due after 4 years 
scrv ice 

The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of elglit, and Is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities 
Salaries range from Bs 200 to Hs 300 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equl 
valent in money, to those employed in India 

2 Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may bo deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
postgraduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage Any member 
not so deputed shall bo employed in India 

3 Ordinarily four years shall bo spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to tlic Women’s Medical ^nice, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to sliortcn this period in special cases Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee wiicn appointments are being 
made to the Womens Medical Service, buv 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to appoint- 
mout 


VICTOHIA MEMOHIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India A sum of about 61 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund Over 2,000 midwives have , 
been trained In addition to large numbers who] 


Invo been partially trained Of late years the 
Fund has done mucli to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais 
ft lias also done much nropneanda work 
Tlio fund Is now administered by the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Red 
Cross Society 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLIEGE AND HOSPITAL 


Tlie Lady Hardingo Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardingo on the 17th 
February 1910 It Is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, In 1911, of 
the Queen Empress Lady Hardingo took the 
Initiative in raising funds by pubUc subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment 


Tlilrty lakhs of rupees. In all, have been given 
for those purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India After Lady Hardlnge s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the Institution should 
servo as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name 
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Niirstng. 


Si MOR STArr 


The Govcrnlnc IJodj incliulcB the JJlrrclor- 
Gcnoral, Indian Medical ScrAlcc, the Clilcf Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief J>nfilncer, Dilhl 
Province, the Edueatloinl Commissioner wllii 
the Government of India, the Chief Mcille^il 
Ofllcer, Womens Medical Service, a repnsin- 
tatlvo elected by the All-India Association of 
iMcdlcal Momcn, the SurReon to If D the 
Vlccroj, an Indian nicmher of the Coinnll of 
State, d Indian members of the I,e"lslatl\< 
\8scmbl\, a private Indian rltlren of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil SnrRcon 
of New Delhi and the ARo.it, Imperial Hank of 
India, Delhi The Uonorarv Secrctorv, who 
Is also a member of the Gov ernlnR llodv Is the 
Deputy Director General, Indian Medical Service 
The Deputy Acconnlant-General, Central 
Ilevcnues, acts ns llononirj Treasurer 


The College and llospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Midloal students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medlc,il and ti ach- 
ing stall, occupy a site of IS acres In New Dilhl 
(Ralslna) within casj reach of the old cltv 
The grounds are enclosed and adequate provi- 
sion Is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside obsirvatlon Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed In the ease of students As the 
hospital patients arc all women or children. It Is 
for example, noccssarj that students should, In 
their final year, attend a brief course of Instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi 
The College buildings contain a Llbrnrv', Mu 
seum, Lecture Hooms, Laboratories and offices 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Sloslcm, SlKh 
and Christian students The hospital is a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
In-patients and a commodious out-patients’ 
department The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Its 3,11,000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States 
Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Examination, and the AI B , B S degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the Col- 
lege Is affiliated 


Pnnniml itiul J'rnfrt'tnr nj Mulwifi ni and Gi/tirr . 
coto'ii/ — l)r O’llrlrn Ilrndon vi 11 11 s (bond ) 
1 / “ V , SI P , eh n (Gins), M omens Medical 
Scrv lee 

Vice Vnncipal and I’rofcmnr nf Snrocrji — AIlss 
II imllton Brow ne,vi II Cli M (‘Ijd), P T 51 
(Calcutta), W M S 

Profc^<:or of Medicine — AIIss ^ 1, Troutnn, si li 
n s (l/ind ), VI u 0 s , 1, 1 c I’ p t si (Calcutta ) 

Profeifor of OiihPialmolo'jii—'SXUi It Itoulston 
SI n , ell II (Glas), po (O\on ), 11 i c £ 
(Ldlii ), W M 3 

Proftitor of Palliolngu — Mr“ L S Glia':!! 

51 n , eh 11 ( Vherdecn), P r 11 (Cambridge), 
W M S 

Pro/rvvor of 1 nnlomy — AIlss 1C J JIcDcrinott, 
51 II , II s (Punjab), W M S 

Profet^or of Pltii^iolojy — AIIss L Stirlc, M sc 

Profiftnr of Hadinloji / — Dr Ilckhlvi u u s (Ph ), 
P M u iV > , (C III tab) 

Leclurcr \n Phil^ie% and Mathcmalics, and Stiper- 
uSendentof the Science Drparfmcuf— Miss J H 
Itoss, SI A , D sc (Gins ) 

Lecturer tn Chcniitlry — SIlss Soshcila Ham, si A 
(Cantab ) 

Lecturer in Biology — Miss C C Burt, b sc 
(Edln ) 

Lecturer in English — ’51 ss Shbutt, SI \ (Dublin), 
Modern Language Tripos (tantab) 

Bursar and Warden — Miss M W Jesson, M A 
(Cantab ) 

Attached to the Hospital there are (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers All particulars ns to 
admission and training may bo obtained In (ho 
ease of (1) from the Nursing Suncrintondents, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
DcUii, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospltab which 
exists In England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years 
This activity is principally centred In the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals In the Presldencv 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees These hospitals also act os training 
Institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside Institutions 1 
and private agencies In this way the supplv 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, Is being steadily Increased In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St George’s Hospital, 
Bombay This Is composed of representa- 


tives of the various Nursing Associations In 
charge of Individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the 1^®* 
Associations Is governed Is that there 
central examination and control combined witn 
complete individual autonomy In adminis- 
tration 


State Registration of Nurses for all India is 
niich required A meeting was hold In Bombay 
n 1923 when Nur-es from the 
to ilscusB the question Itis desired that Inma 
ihoiild have It:: own Slate Register as in the 

United Kingdom, South Africa, Nevv Zealand, 

Australia, Canada ind Burma, and tMt the 
curricula and examinations should be brouent 
Into line with these oour tries 
has proposed to establish a 
Register preparatory to an All-India 
Register. 


Niirsiug Bodies 
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Nursing Bodies — Tlic Secretary of the Cal- 
I nlta Ho3pIt'\l Nurses’ Institution is Jfr A 11 
Mcholson, Allalnbad Bank Build Ing-", Calcutta 
riie names and addresses of the other Nurslnp 
bodies to Calcutta are Lady Jllnto’a Indian 
N ursine: Association (Bengal Branch), 4,Hun- 
cerford Street, Ladj Bogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Ilussa Hoad South , Nurses’ Aca- 
dem\, 0, Suburban Hospital Boad , and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, JIcLeod Street In Madras 
there Is tlie General Hospital, srlth a 
stall of 62 nursB the Goaemment llalemlta ' 
IlO'pital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 1 
Kilpauk, the Bojapefta Hospital and the 1 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lads Amplliill 
Nur«is Institute and the Soutli Indian Nursing 
Association (now amalgamated) President, 
Her Exccllenc\ Ladj Gosehen The Associa- 
tion lias under Its management — The lady 
Ampthill \iir’es In^titutr, B estern Castle,, 
Mount Boad, Madras Fullr trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among ruropeans and Indians, al was s available I 
The Ladu Wdlim don A ursine Home, Mestem 
Castle Mount Boad Sladras, and A dgiri 
AiiiJinpond Conrateecint Home Oo'acamund 
for Medical Surgical and Maternltj cases 
The Nilgirl Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for coniaiescents 

Bombay Presidency — The Bombay Pre- 
sldencj was amongst the first In India to 
realise tl e value of nursing In connection with 
hospital work The first steps were taken on . 
the Initiative of Mr. L, B M" Forrest at St 1 
George’s Hospital, Bombai, where a regular ! 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established ] 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 1 
cases This was followed bv a similar move- 
ment at the J J and AUied Hospitals and after- ‘ 
wardsspread to other hospitals inthePresIdenci 
Hltlraatclv the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to «uch Institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raided from private sources Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided hv Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequentlj these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unacr Act 21 of 1860 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largelv dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Begistratlon Act of 1860, in the ^ear 1911, with 
the prlmarj object of establishing a nursing 
ser%Ice from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association miglit be recruited This 
function however, was nexcr carried out bj the 
Bomba^ Presidenev Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances It appeared to I 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auvlliarv funiLIon ' 
of the examining and granting certificates to , 
nurses and midwi\es, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- ; 
taming a Provident fund for the employees of 
the afillLited associations have been successfully 1 
carrl^ out from 1911 to 1928 Alcmorandutn, 1 
Buies and Bv-laws of the Association were 
howeter revised or brought Into line with the I 


[ actual working of the Association Towards 
the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingl\ appointed a sub committee to consider the 
rctision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Buies and By-laws The Sub Committee 
reported that It appeared to be impossible to 
amend and rexise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the onlj waj to put things in order 
would be to draft an entlrelj fresh constitution 
and rules 

After fully considering the Sub Committee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion lie Incorporated bv an Act on the line of the 
Begistration Act In tlie United Kingdom Pend- 
ing the passing of the Act tlie new Memorandum 
of Association having recel' ed the approval of 
Government was brought Into operation from 
1st April 1929 

The following are affiliated associations as well 
as Training Institutions — 

St Georges Hospital Nursing Association 
Bomliav, (for nurses onlj), Hon Secre- 
tarj 1 B Tliomelv, Esq 
Jamshetji Jijlbhoj Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation Bombaj , (for nurses and Midw ives), 
Hon Seeretarj Dr Mehta, 0 B E , 
FBCP 

Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay (for nurses onlj), Hon 
Secretari \Y Dillon Esq ICS 
Cama A Albless Hospitals Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombav, (for Nurses and Midwives) 
Hon Secretarv H C B Mitchell, Esq 
Sa"oon Hos])ital Nursing Association, Poona, 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Honv Secre 
tarv N J M adia Esq , B A , Ear at law 
Karaclii Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
(for Nurses onh ), Hon Secretarv H H 
Hood, Esq 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Nasik 
(for Nurses and Slldwivcs), Hon Secretarv 
Civil Surgeon, Nasik 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Ahme- 
dabad (for Nurses and Jlidwives), Hon 
Seeretarj Civ il Surgeon, Alimedabad 
Tlctoria Nursing Association, Sholapur, (for 
Nurses and Jlidwives), Hon Seeretarj 
Civ 11 Surgeon, Sholapur 
The following are onlv affiliated Associations 
but not Training Institutions — 

Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Hon Secretary Civil Surgeon, 
Ahmednagar 

Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon Seeretarj Civil Surgeon, Bijapur 
Bvramjl Jijibliov Nursing Association, 
Matheran, Hony Secretarv Lt -Col JI 
S Irani, l jr s 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Honj Secretary Civil Surgeon, Dharwar 
Eanara Nursing Association, Karwar, Hon 
Secretary Civil Surgeon, Knrwar 
Fanch-Mahals Nursing Association, Godhra, 
Honv Seeretarj Civil Surgeon, Godhra 
Prince of Males Nursing Association, Aden, 
Honv Secretarv G Bichmond, Esg 
The following are recognised Training In- 
stitutions — 

V J Hospital, Ahmedabad (for Nurses and 
Midwives) 

State General Hospital, Baroda (for Nurses 
and Midwives ) 
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CI\11 Hospital, Bclgaum (for Hiiraes and 
Jlldwhos) 

King Edward YIl Memorial Hospital, I’arcl 
Bonibaj (for Nurses oiilj) 

Bal Yamunabal L Nalr Charitable HospUal 
Lamlngton Hoad, Bomba} (for Nurses onh) 
BomanjI Dlnshaw Bctlti I’arsl General Ho^ 
pltal, Cumballa Hill, Bombaj (for Nurses 
onh) 

Civil Hospital, Jalgaon (for Nurses onh) 
Lady Dufferln and Louise laiwrcncc Iiwtlt\itc, 
Karachi (for Nurses and Mldw h cs) 

■West Hospital, Bajkot (for Nurses onh) 
Jforarbhal Vrajabhukandas ]los])ltal, Surat 
(for Nurses and Jlldwhes) 

American rre3b\terlnn Jllsalon Hos])ltnl, 
Mlraj (for Nurses onh) 

St Luke s Hospital Vcmturla(for Nurses onh ) 
Parsl La Ing-ln Hospital, Boiiibn (for 
Mldwhes onh) 

St Margaret s Hospital, Poona (for 
Mldwhcs onh) 

King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona 
(for MIdwhesouh) 

NoaaTosjl Wadia Matemlta Hospital, Parcl, 
Bombaj (formidwhes onh) 

Acharatlal Glrdharlal Matemita Home, 
Ahmedabad (for Midw h es onh ) 

Chil Hospital, Surat (for 'MIdaahes onh ) 
Zenana Mission Hospital, Broa-h (for 
MIdwh es onh ) 

Lady Dufferln Hospital, Sholapur 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Proa ident Fund, 
and a Nursing Resera e has been established for 
employment In emergencies sucli as aaar, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity 
Address — The Registrar, Bombaa Presidenca 
Nursing Association ,01d Custom House, Fort, 
Bombaa 

Lady Mlnto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion — ^In 1906 this Association avas Inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans In India, which 
Society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this countra Owing, 
however, to lack of funds It avas found Impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers Identified aaith 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be Indebted are the Hon Ijidj 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs Cottrell, while Mrs Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing s^tem throughout the greater part 
of India The late Ladv Curzon worked energetl 
cally to proaide an enlarged Nursing organise 
tlon, but mainly oaaing to financial reasons, 
she avas rmable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recoga'slng the 
need for expansion consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co 
operation toavards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion aadth the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut -Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established An appeal bj' Lady Minto, 
addressed to the public both in England and 


India, was responded to moat gcncrouslj, 
and sufficient funds aaerc collected to form an 
endowment fund, aahich has In spite of fluctua- 
tions Increased a little avlth time The assistance 
of a Government grant Is much valued, as It 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
In six Provinces In India and In Burma At 
the rcfiucst of the Homo Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “Lady Jlinto a 
Indian Nursing Association ’’ 

The duties of the Homo Committee arc, ns 
oeforo, Inrgelj concerned In dispatching— as 
required — suitnblv trained and carcfullj selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
In India Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined bv the Income of each patient 
The boon of obtaining good nursing nt moderate 
terms Is much ajiprcciatcd, the rates of subscrip 
tlons being reallj an Insurance against Illness 

Her Majestj the Queen Is a Patron of the 
Association Her Lxccilencv The Countess of 
Wlllingdon Is President of the Central Committee 
In India 

Hon Secretary Malov F M Collins, n a M o 

Hon Treasurer IV R. Tlnnant, Esq , i o S 

Chief Ladv Superintendent Miss G 
Beckett Address — Central Committee, L M 1 
V A , Vicareual Lodge, Simla, and Red Cross 
Building, New Delhi 

Hon Secretary, Home Committee — Vacant 

Secretary, Home Com’Qlttce Miss M E Raj, 
R 11 C , 10, SVitherlj Mansions, Earls Court bq 

Nurses’ Organizations — The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India Is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers Tlie Trained Nurses’ Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Snperln- 
teodents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of Improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession 
The Associations have a membership of -172 
including nurses trained In ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal 
andersi Australians and Indians The Assoti- 
atton of Superintendents was started In 1905 
ns the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1003, and a monthly Jonmal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations In February, 1910 The .^ocia- 
tions are nfllllated with the International Council 
of Nurses 

President Mrs Q D Franklin, 33, Rajpnr 
Road, Delhi 

Hon Secretary and Treasurer Miss Gadsden, 
General Hospital, Madras 
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TllC WOMAN SUrrRAGE MOVEMENT 


njihin ih" niinnfrnnih fhn't pcrlfKl ofiliuii ■.< run <I h\ ((if-t Hr;.'c InnJ of nomcn 
rlrvrn 'rir' tlir A\t>imn ‘'iifTnco ino\cinrnt 1 ( oiiiulllor*. ntnl rxrn xrnr fO(s n Krenter 
I It rl'rn In fntlln, /wri't iliroiipli llic coiintn ( nnmiicr of xxoinrii "crxinp on these local Councils 
fxrtipilh'-tlnlh nnd nrhIcxTil the political and Hoards 
rnfnnrhl''’ni'-iit of xrotnen In all the nine 1 

Hnt‘‘h rroxlncc* and In four Indian States 1 H xx-as oxxing to the rise Of the political aglta 

Mlon for Horae HuIo hotxvccn 1014 nnd 1017 
Thrre fundaramlal can«es haxc led to thl« that xxomcn began to wake up to their 
rrmar) aide ptirrc's nr<t the deep xencratlon 1 position of exclusion bv British laxr Irom any 
that l« glxrn hx the Hindu nnd 'tluhnmmndnn share In representative goxernraent The 
irllclons to the feminine n.spcct of life eqtiallj Internment of one of their oxvn sex, Dr Besnnt, 
xxilh the tna^rullnc as shoxrn hx the Import- stlrnnlated political actixlty nnd political sclf- 
anre of eo<ldr"rs hx the neressitx for the consciousness amongst xvomcn to a very great 
p'-ps'-nre of the XX ife at nil rcremonles performed extent Tlic moment for the ripe public expres- 
hy a Brahman hx the Idea of the sacred mxstorx , slon of their feelings came xrhen the Secretary 
ot xromanhood Imidlnl hj the purdah, nnd bj I of State for India came to India to Investigate 
tiiegmoral veneration of motherhood Secondiv and stud> Indian nflalra at first hand in 1017 
the time xxas psx chologlcal for a new era was j 

I'eginning for the Indian people hj the Intro During the Hon B S Montagu’s visit only 
due' ion of a '•rheme of lltforms In Indian one Women’s Deputation waited on him but It 
coxemmeiit xxhich xxas planned to give a basis was representative of womanhood In all party 
of repiTsentatlxe government on a much ex of India, nnd It brought to ills notice the varions 
tmdeil scale The door was being opened to reforms which xxomcn xx ere specially de“lrous 0 / 
complete helf goxcmmrnt hut onlv men were recommending the Goxemment to carrj out 


being Invited to enter through It. although 
women compose half the people of the country 


The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 


and It had been hv the Joint efforts ol men women was made In the address presented to Mr 
and women that the agitation for reform In Montagn at till" historic All-lndln Women's 
the government had been made The men and Deputation which waited upon him In Madras 
xxomcn of India were too nwnKenc'd and too on the 18th December 1017 The section refer 
Jti*i to allow till" Inju«llcc to remain nnredres ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation 
fed Thlrdlj, the long and strenuous agl 

tatlon for the vole hr women In Britain and Interests, as one hall ol the people, are 


America and their recent victories had brought the demand In the united 

vividly to the con'clou'nc's of nil educated (HIndu-Musllm Iicfonn) sclicpic (I 3) that the 
Indian men and women the whole question of Members of the Conncllshould be elected directly 
the Inclu-ion of vxomcn In public life, and It was J'J' people cm as brood 0 franchise as possf- 
al'o a national and International neco'"It} that hie.’ and in the Memorandum (3) that ‘ the 
Indian women should he given as high a status t^nchlsc should bo broai^ned and extended 
as women In other parts of the Empire dircctlj to the people xVe pray that, when 

such a franchise is being draxxTj np, women may 
Tliougli the Municipal franchise had ' bo recognized as ’people,’ nnd that It may be 
liecn granted to the women of tfic Boiiibaj and worded In such terms ns will not disqualify onr 
Madras I'rcsldcnclc" over fifteen vears ago It 1 sex, but allow our women the same opportunl- 
was so limited In nnmbcrs that It did not make ties of representation as our men In agreeing 
a large Impact on women’s coiisLloiisncss and vxitli the demand of the abovementloned Me- 
Indccd no protest was made when It xxas sud- momndum that ‘ a full measure of local Self- 
dcnly xxltlidraxxm from Madras xvomcn some Government should bo immediately granted, 
jc-ars later Oxer 1,700 women arc qualified worcquertthntltshnlllncludothereprcsentatlon 
to vote for the Bombay Ckirpomtlon and a fair of our women, a pollcv that has been admlttedlv 
percentage of these have polled ot each elec successful for the past twenty years In local 
tlon, nnd sirallarlj In other Municipalities In Eolf-Govcmment elsewhere In the British Eni- 
that Prcsidenc} women have exercised their plro The precedent for Including women In 
vote responsibly nnd Intclllgentlj Since 1922 modern Indian political life has been a marked 
over 100 women have become Municipal feature of the Indian Intlonal Congress, In 
Councillors nnd members of local Government which since Its Inception women have voted 
Boards Ilielr appointment has chiefly been by nnd been delegates nnd speakers, and which 
nomination but there have been notable scats this year finds Its climax In the election of a 
vxon b> election In open contest with men, woman as its President Thus the voice of 
such as the election of all the four women who India approves of its women being considered 
first entered the contest for scat in Bombay responsible nnd acknowledged citizens, and we 
Corporation, also the Instance in XX Iilcli the single urgently claim that. In the drawing np of all 
xvoman contestant In the Municipal elections In proxislons regarding representation, onr sex sbali 
lucknoxx secured the largest poll of anj of the not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
candidates 3 Iany important local reforms have of the franchise or for service in public life " 
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Tho year 1918 as dr^ oted to converUng the 
Government forces to tho Justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suftrage, but this 
proved a more dlfUcult matter It was a dis- 
appointment first that though tho Sccrctarj of 
State had given a sjmpathctlc reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, vet when the 
Scheme of Peforms, drawn up by him and Lord , 
Chelmsford us tho outcome of his vhlt to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of tho reforms suggested When tho South- 
borough Pranchlso Committee was formed to 
Investigate tho suggestions regarding the 
franchise In this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took everj’ means to bring to tho notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the rountri 's support of the 
Inclusion of women in the new franchise 

After the Introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament In July 1910, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Beforms on a workable basis Mrs Annie 
Besant, Sirs Sarojlnl Naldu and Mrs and 
Miss HcrabaV Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee In support of the 
extension of the franchise to women In India 

Tho House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tlou was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification In 
the Heform Bill thev framed the Electoral Hules 
In such terms that If any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approv e bj o resolution In fav our 
of women’s franchise, women should bo put on 
the electoral register of that Province This 
was ths only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election ns Legislative 
Councillors. 


unhcsltatlngh In the broad spirit ol tlie 
oqunlltj of the sexes, ns It grants tho vote to 
women on the same terms ns It has been granted 
to men 

Mr Trlvedi brought lorwnra n Moinan 
SulTrngo Resolution In the Bombay Legislative 
Connell during the same session, but some Irrc- 
gulnrltj In Its wording caused It to bo pronounced 
out of order In .Juno that subject was 
tabled again and championed hv Bao Sahch 
Harfinl Desalblial Dcsal of Ahmcdabnd, Deputy 
President of the Council As In Madras, the 
Intervening month was filled with sulTrngo 
actlvltj bv the women of tho Prcsldcncj and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bomliav clt> women at which 10 W omen’s 
Societies took part, and for a suflrngo meeting 
of Jfarntlil and Giijcratl women In Poona 
when ov cr 800 w omen showed tho greatest entbu 
slaam for tho movement 

Tiro Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three davs and the subject was 
very full> discussed bv over 40 members 
The result was satisfactory to tho suffragists, 
tho voting being 52 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral Thus Madras and Bombay Prcsl- 
Jenocs gave the lead to the other Provinces 
In September. 1022, Mr S JI Bo^c, in tho 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Bo- 
solutlon, which was debated for three days bat 
flnallv defeated bv 60 to J7 votes, a l/loc of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidlv against 
it In September 1925 the Bengal Council pas- 
sed tho Suffrage Besolutlon by a vote of 54 to 38 

Mr Devnkl Prasad Slnha’s similar Bc°olution 
in tho Bchnr and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated bj only a 10 votes’ majority 

Those Debates proved so educational to tbelt 
respective Provinces that the Bengal and 
Bebnr Provinces have since granted qualified 
women the lilunicipal Vote 


Travancore, a very progressive Indian State, 
was tho first to grant tho Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptlv 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar In 
the first session of tho Legislative Councils In 
1021 It Is gratlfving to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Baliadur Krlshnan flair ol 
Malabar that be would bring forward a Besolu I 
tion In the MadrasLegislativ 0 Council to remov c | 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise During the 
month that must Icgallj intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and Its 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council The Debate took place on April 
1st and after a short discussion. In which It was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate Itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation ol 
•womanhood and an expression of faith In Its 
futuie Wlicn the division was taken, It resulted 
In the resolution being carried by a majorltv 
01 34 Madras has thus tho honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and It has done this ungrudgingly and 


In Pebruarv, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made b> the wmmmons vote of tho United 
Provinces Legislative Covincll In favour of 
Vi Oman Suffrage 

In 1920 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
Without a division, and In 1920 the Central 
Provinces 

Tlic new Beforra Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to tho qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election ns Councillors If the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their ndmisaon and 
If that Resolution la approved of bj the 
Governor 


In April, 1022, tho Mysore Legislative 
loancil unanimously passed the V^man Sun 
ace Besolutlon The vote for the Representa- 
Ive Assembly of Mysore was gran^d to wotnen 
□ October, 1922 The vole for Mv-sore Legis- 
ative Francliiee Tvas granted to 
romen by H H The iVIaliarfUa Privy 

lotmcll In June 1923 In October, 19--L Assam 
’rovincial Council granted Wotnan Suffrage for 
ts Province by 26 to 8 It nlw has been the firat 
’rovinco to pass a Besolutlon in favour of nlloW- 
ng Women to enter the Council as members 
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li' 't'vi Tifir til'’ Ml Indli Mdiiirn's 

1 iliiciti iinl Jtrform wn lirM In rTlin, lli_ 
(ontull of ndinr nnd Orfssn 
x\onfn the rlcl\t of \otin; do t ton inJ 
nommitt'nlo llic (onmll on tlio ‘imo term* 
T. inrti 1 Iiu*. tin xxliol of }lil*l*li Indln In'S iioxr 
kl\rn to > 0 ' M n ( ^lnl iH'litInl ri^Iit* xritli tin n 
llirn‘ttll In* nlrndx ilrinon'irxteil ll«rlf In 
tlip r itn-KiMe 1 iM'uetiiPiit of ill the lntotc*ts 
of«o-un iIon» the llnr~ ofolmitlon linlfh 
1 Cl * I n, nierxUtx ni'l foclil cii*toin« 

Tlic In llm Nil he “^titi lof Trntnncorc Co- 
chin nnd RnJKot m the onh phr. * In Indln 
dh n Ih f X dhi^uilmcntton hi* been com 
plr'eh n nnx ( d from the *titttte book fhese 
hire illmr, d iroineii tin ripht to «tind for dec 
lloti tortho I>pl*hll\e t onn^ll n< x'cll 1 * the 
ndit to xot' tor It nnd fivo vrotnLn hue been 
eh-c e-j to the nenh formed It' prc*entithc 
Cojricll of li-ijko' Tlie \cir IP-’i hit been 
no*rw*h\ for the ippolnttnent of the flr*t 
xromin 'Ilnhvr to (foxemnn nt Mra Pooncm 
1 111 h 1 h nine 1 mi mber of the Tnvancorc 
1/dhthi t (Hindi on tiklnp the po*l(Ion 
of '•tile lixrbir rin idm *ihen(tcd it illnl°trr 
for Hi illh to the stito for three jearr 
Cerhin '^titc tiomlmted 'Irt Mndhiv| Amnia 
as iinimln.r of Itsil *t I/%,1 hlhc Council 

In l.ntbh Indli h\ the terms of (he Heform 
Tdll the Loimed- had nn jKover to liter the tlh 
qtnhfint |oi of ex n hich reniilns ipilii't the 
ri^ht to tlin l 1 * cindlditfs for d' ctlon to the 
Connell* nil* could onh l>o clnnecd bj the 
Md< of the brlti-h I’lrlliincnt nnd the pnlnlnp 
of this ripht n m3ln( d as n further ohjeethc of 
the tvom n fiifiripht* vfnn} hrpe, Inflnentlil 
III ctlnp* Mcrc held dilmlnp the ripht of 
troiiicn toentn of the I/epIshturcs A depo 
tition of tvonicn about tins' subject ivaltcd on 
the ^iidns Gotemor and their claims were 
siippot^'''' '"til I’l' Government 

The Iniperiil I/ephlitiio Assembly and the 
Council of Stitc Ind been nccorded tlio power 
to print nomen the franchltc for tlidr 
at'enihlie* nl*o bx resolution, but only for 
tho'c prox Inert xvlilcli ind nlreidj printed 
iTomen tiie Lephlitlxe irxnclilsc Hic I/tpislitlic 
A'tctiiblx lilt piFKcd li} ilarpe nnjorlty n Jtcto 
lution printlnp tlic Avenibix frindiisc to the 
women of sncli I’roxliiccs Accordlnply 'n 
>oxcnibcr lOdJ xiooicn |n Indli 'olcd for (he 
flr-t time for the elections of botli Proxlnclil 
l/’pi“litlxc Councillors ind members of the 
L- plslithc As'cmbb Tin number of women 
xxtioxoted in tlic lirpe Cities xi it snrprisinpl) 
larpe in lloinbix nnd Madra* Prcaldcnclct ind 
comprifd xiomcn of all castes and com- 
munllles 

In April, 1020 as a resu't of a favourable 
recommendation of tlic UndUIraan Committee 
on 1 rancliltc Jieformt, tlio Iluie xvat clianged in 
the Itcfonn UUl wlilcli disqunilQcd xxomen from 
entering tlio l/cgislatnrcs Poxior xxas granted 
to the Councils and tlio Assembly to piss Itc- 
Eolutions allowing quilJIlcd xxomen to be elected 
or nominated as members of thC'e bodies 
Agiln Ifadras Council on the 17th Jul}, wasthe 
first to piss 1 Hcsoliitlon admlttinp a omen to 
its raerabcrslilp l>ombay and the Punjab 
foUoaed Its lead In August and October respec 


tlxdx riiit enabled women to become 
members of the Councils ahich Iiaxo been 
functioning since (lion But the permission 
cimo too hte for xxomen to stand for election 
«i(h in} great chance ofsuccess, so the Women’s 
Indlin At'ociitlon asked that women bo 
iiomlnifcd h} Goxernment for (lie new Councils 
In tlio*o Proxinecs which had voted to admit 
them and tint xvomcn also bo nomlnitcd to 
the \* ctnbl} and tlio Council of State Thus 
tlic xcir 1020 marked mother milestone pasted 
on the road to tlio complete political emanci- 
pitlon of Indian womanhood 

In 1020 tlic Ccntrxl Provinces, the Punjab 
nnd Itcngil ill printed tlie Innclilse to xvomen 
The X nr 1027 wis notable for the noralmtlon of 
tIio ilrtt woman member to a Leglslntlxe Council 
In Bnti'h India, the recipient of the honour 
iictiig Dr ilLTiii.LAKSii>ti Ah'ixl, and she was 
fiirllicr honoured b} being elected unanimous]} 
bx lier collcigiiM In the Madns l/eplslatlvc 
loiinrll, to the Oillce or Di puti-Presldext or 
Tilt Col snr Since then firs Kile lias been 
noinlmled to tlie Lcglslitlxo Council of the 
t cntnl Proxinecs, and Airs Uimcd Shiw to 
that of the United Provinces A Deputation 
from the All-India W omen s Confcrcnccin Delhi 
In 102i> XX iltcJ on the Vlcero} requesting him to 
nomlintctao xxoincntotlicLcpIsIatixc Assembly 
Tint lias '=1111 remitned ungranted 

Tlio number of women cnfnnchlscd 
b} the grant of the vote throiiphout 
India nlll not be more than a million under the 
resent quiDflcallons Property nnd not 
tcracy Is the bitls ol the franchise, though the 
print of the vote to exery graduate of seven 
} cars' stand’ng ensures that the best educated 
women of the countr} ns well as those who 
liaxc to shoulder the largest propert} responsi- 
bilities will bo those who rightly will be the 
legislating Influence on behalf of womanhood 
As regards the enstom of purdah prcvallinp in 
parts of India spclnl provisions have been 
made In Jlunlclpai voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women In which a woman 
Is rcturnliiR ofTicer nnd this has been found 
quite sifDfactorv and lias been adopted also 
where desired In connection with Legislative 
Council elections 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 
was the onl} Indian women s socletv which had 
woman suilnge ns one of its specific objects, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined In special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal nnd legislative rights nnd the 
following ladles have Identified themselves 
speciall} with the movement Lady D Tata, 
Lad} A Bose, Lady T Sadasiviler, the 
Begum of Camba}, ilrs Bamabal Kanade 
Mrs Sarojlnl Naidu, Mrs Taljl Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs Tata, Mrs Wadla, Sirs Jlnarajadasa, Dr 
A Besint, Mrs M E Cousins, Mrs Siirangamma, 
Mrs Chandrasekhara Iyer Miss S Sorabjl, 
Mrs Khcdkar, Dr Mlstry, Dr Mnthnlnkshml 
Ammai, Mrs Palmer, JIrs Saralndevl Choud- 
hurl, Mrs KnraudinI Basu, Mre K If Bov, 
Lad} Shafl, Mrs Hassan Imam, Miss S B, 
Das, Mrs P K Sen, Mrs Bnstomjl FaridoonJl, 
Mrs B Kama Kao, Mrs Deep Karaln Singh, 
Mrs. Kaschl'l, Mrs van GUdemeester, etc 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


Tho following now Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majosly llio TClng- 
Emporor of India, and reccl\cd His Ilojal Sign 
Manual, on Otli April 1030 — 

1 Go\omor-Qcucral and Viceroy of India. 

2 Governors of Prosldonolcs and Provinces 
within their respective cliargcs 

3 Governors of Madras, Bombay and 

Bengal 

4 Commandcr-in-Clilcf in India 

6 Governors of tlio United Provinces, 

Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma 

0 Governors of tlio Central Provinces and 
Assam 

7 Chief Justice of Bengal 

8 Members of tho Governor General’s 

E\ecutlvo Codncil 

9 Commander in Cliief of His Majcslj’s 
'Naval Eorces in tho East Indies 

10 President of tho Councii of State 

11 President of tho Legislative Assembly 

12 Cliief Justice of a Hlgii Court otlicr than 
hat of Bengal 

13 Agents to tlie Govornor-Gonoral, Baj- 
putana. Central India, Baluclilstan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India , Cliief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province , Commissioner In Sind , Members of 
Eseoutlve Councils and Ministers of Governors 
and Lieutenant-Governors* , Political Ilesident 
in the Persian Gulf , Resident and Commander- 
m-Chief at Aden, and , Residents at Hyderabad 
and In Mysore within their respeotivo charges 

14 Chief Commissioner of Railways , General 
Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern, 
Eastern and Western Commands , and Officers of 
the rank of General 

16 Members of tho Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal • 

16 Members of tlio Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Bihar and Orissa ♦ 

17. Agents to tho Governor-General, Raj- 
putana. Central India, Baluclilstan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India , Chief 
Commissioner of tho North-West Frontier 
Province , Political Resident in tlie Persian 
Gulf , and Residents at Hjalorabad and In 
Mysore 

18 Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam • 

19 Presidents of Legislative Counolis, 
within their respeotivo Provinces 

20 Chief Juc^es of Chief Courts , and 
Puisne Judges of High Courts 

21 Lieutenant-Glenerals 

22 Auditor-General , Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission , and Chief Com 
mlssloner of Delhi, when within his charge 

23 Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air 
Force in India , Flag Officer Commanding and 

* The Wee-President of tlio Council appointed 
Act ranks in the same article of the Warrant but i 


Director, Royal Indian Marine , Mrmlicrt of the 
Railway' Board, Railway I'lnanclal Commis- 
sioner , Sccrclarles to (Im Govrniinent of India, 
and Vico Clialrmaii, Imperial Council of Agririil- 
tural Rcscaroli 

21 Additional feccrriarlos and Joint Srere- 
tarlos to tlio Government of India , Conimlsslnnrr 
in bind , Controller of Civil Accounts , Ilnanelal 
Adviser, Jlllltarv Ilnancc, Judges of Cliief 
Courts , Members of tlie Central Board of 
Revenue , and Resident and Commandcr-in- 
Clilcf at Aden 

26 Cliief Commissioner of tlie Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, wlien viltliln ids cliargc, 
and Cliief Secretaries to tlio Governments of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal 

20 Commissioners of Revenue and Cnm- 
mlssioncr of Excise, Bombay, Consulting 
Lnglnccr to tlio Govoniincnt of India , Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Buniia, Director of Dev clop- 
incnt, Bombay , Dlrcctor-Gcncrnl, Indian Medical 
bcrvlco. Director General of Posts and Tele- 
graplis. Financial Commissioners, Judicial 
Commissioners of tlio Central Provinces, bind 
and Nortli-Wcst Frontier Provinces Major- 
Generals , Members of a Board of Revenue , 
Members of tlio Public borvico Commission , and 
burgcons-Gcncral 

27 Vice Clianccllors of tho Indian Universi- 
ties 

28 Agents of State Railways , Controller 
of tlie Currency, Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioners, Judicial Commissioner, Western India 
States Agency Commissioners of Division, and 
Residents of tlio 2nd Class. 

29 Members of tho Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing, wlioso position but for tliis 
Article would not bo lower than Article 34 

80 Advocatc-Qcnoml, Calcutta. 

31 Advocates General, Madras and Bombay 

32 Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
tlian those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam 

33 Accountauts-Goneral, Class I , Air Force 
Officer Commanding, Aden , Brlg.vdiors , Census 
Commissioner for India , Cliief Controller of 
btores, Indian Stores Department, Commissioner 
Northern India Salt Revenue , Director-General 
of Archajology' in India , Director of tho Geologi- 
cal Survey , Director, InteUlgcnco Bureau , 
Director of Ordnance Factorlosand Manufacture, 
Director of Railway Audit , Educational Com- 
missioner with the Government of India , 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta , Inspector General of Forest , Military 
4ccountant-GieneraI , Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India , and 
Surveyor-General of India 

34 Additional Judicial Commissioners , Chief 

Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands , Chief Commissioner of Delhi , Cliief 
Secretary to tlie Government of Assam , Com- 
missioners of Division , Judicial Commissioner, 
Western India States Agency, and Residents 
o f the 2nd Class 

under section 48 of the Government of India 
senior to his colleagues on tho Council 


Warrani of Precedence in India 


^9^ 


35 Xon-Offii’ial Prpsidents of IfunScipal 
Corporations in PrP5i(lenc\ Towns and Rangoon, 
within tliPir resppcti^e municljtal jiiri'^dlctiori' 
Pn\ate Sptretarv to the Victrot , and ‘^eerr- 
tarlps, Additional Secretaries and Joint Seen 
tarlcs to Local Governments 

30 AccountantS'Gcncral other than Class 
I , Clilef Accounts OfTircr, Last Indian Itailwaa , 
Chief Auditors of State Kailwavs Oiitf Com- 
mercial JIanagers of State Eailwavs , Chief 
Con'ervators of Forests , Chief Lngincers * 
Chief Engineer, Telegraplis , Chief Operating 
Superintendents of state Ilailwars , Chhf 
Mechanical Fnglnetro of state Eailwars Chhf 
Mining Engimtr Eailnai Koard , Colonel', 
Command (ontMlkrs of Mllltar\ Account' 
Deput} Controller of tin Currpnc\ at Romliaa 
Directors of Agrn ultun Din etor Agrieulturnl 
Hesearcli In'tituC I’u'a Din ( tor of Amu 
Audit, Din etorottlie i!ot iiiieal '>iir\e\ of India , 
Director of tuil Aviation in India Dirertor 
General of Ob-i r\ atones Directors of PuMie 
Instruction und* r Loral Gom mment"; Director, 
Mllitarj I-and< and Cantonments, Dlmcfor', 
llailwa} lioinl. Din rtori of the sm-^ev of 
India , Din i tor, Zocdogical Surrev L\p< rt 
Advisers, Iniix nil Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch Iinancial Advi'cr, Po'ts and Tch 
graphs His Jlaji -tv » Trade Commissioner' 
Bombas and Calcutta Inspectors General, 
Cull Hospitals Inspectors-Gcncral of Pollie 
under Local Govimmcnts and in the ^orth 
AVest I rentier Province, Inspectors General of 
Prisons under Local Government®, Master of 
Securitj Press, ^aslk, Member® of the Indian 
Civ il Sen Ice and of the Indian Political Depart- 
ment of 2J vear' civil service, nho-p position 
but for this Article would not be loutr than 
Article 55 , Alint Afasfers Calcutta and Combav 
PrC'ident of the I-orest College and Kereareli 
Institute Prov incial Directors of Ihibllc Health < 
and Tralllv Managi.rs and Locomotive Sui>erin- 
Uiidtuts of ■'tat-'- Hailwavs 

37 Milltarv ''i cretarv to the ATecrov 

3S Solicitor to the Government of India 
and Standing toun'il for tin Pre-idenev of 
Bengal 

30 Pnsldincv Suiior Clnjilalns of tht 
Church of Scotland 

40 Chairman of Port Trust' and of Improve- 
ment Trust® of the Pa'idincv Toviii' Itangoon 
and Karachi, Chlif Ivicutive OUutrs o( tie 
Munlclpalitn ' of tie Prvsld'nev To-’-n® and 
llancoon, within thur cliari, - Clii f In-ie'ctor 
of Jliues , Comnu"ioin r- of Polii I in th> Pri ;I- 
ilencv lowais and P itigrmn , an 1 ''ttlm'rti 
Coinnii"!(mcrs 

41 Coiliitor- of Cii'l im® Col! rto'- ani 
Alagl'trat. ' of Di-triit', Coll ct< r rl v'vmp 
ItevcnULaiid Dijut} Coll ctorof ],and 1. vwin 


* Priscnl Incuiiil' nt' of tli® o ^ t of Cld f 
Warrant of ls'*b "ill rani la tiitrv 3o o' thl® 
thief 1 iictncvr' 

tOfliier' of similar 'tatu- aa D i alv 
Suivrintviideiit' l irrnc' a^^l A' i- ’ D jar* 
liiciniar® stat* 1 vil" w I ul '■i|-ri ' - 
1 riU'p >rl vti 111 sup ti n I> at' U i v • ' ' < 
1 ugiiii r- and litjntv tli i 1 i i i 


Calcutta, rommliiloner of Ajirer Af'rwara 
Deputy Commissioners of Di'trict® D'jutv 
Coranil=®iontr, Port JTair Divisional and 
District and bes'ions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Clinta >.agiur) 
Political Agents and Superintendents, and 
Besldents (other tlian tho-e of the Zst and 
2nd Class), Comml-sioncrs of Income Tav 
Opium Agent, Ghazlpur,and Itcm'mbrancrr- 
of Legal Affairs and Government Advoeate® 
under Local Governments 

42 Deputv Financial Advi'cr, Milltarv 
Finance Deputv Secretari's to tlie Govemnn nt 
of India Dlrei for Genera! of Comm' ri iai 
Intelhg. nit , Dlnctor of In'p’ctinn Inliin 
bterc' D' partnu nt Director of Pul lie fntorma- 
tioii (■••vtriimi lit of India , Dirt < ttir i fiairchan - 
and Jnt'lhg'ntt, Indian Ston « Department 

I stabli'hmint Ollici r in flic Amiv Dt icirtni'nt 
''I I n tarv to tin Imp' ri il ( onncll of Agricultural 
lU'ianh ''icritirv laiMn •'i n !< t ( omml -Ion 
'•ten tan to the I.’alhi ii f,mrd and s- cr> fan » 
to JtC'idints of th'v i Ir-t Cla'®, within th ir 
resjtecthc chargi' 

43 Dire tor, C'ntral I’l'iarcli In tltit’, 
Ka' mil Dlnctor of tie lini« nal In'tltut of 
Aiterhiarv l'< 'tan h, Alnktt' ir Dm ctor of tl • 
Indian Iii'tilute of Set net , and Pnndjal of 
tin. Thomason Civil 1 m-ite trim, C"I1',>, 
Koorkee 

44 As'istant to th" In'i^clor General rl 

Forest®, Budget Oflicrr, 1 inance ]) partnent 
Government ol India , Chi’ f 1 I Ctrl allngln'cr' 
Civilian Supcrinttndf nt« of ci 'tiling I actn i » 
Civilian Superintendents of Ordc an c 1 actc'I 
Colli' rv Superintendent, I a't Itnlian Ital'wa 
Commandant, Ironthr Coa'tabulw, ^ot h 
West Irontler Province, Ceniftrol'er, A"ai i 
Conservators of lon't® Coalrnll'r of An iv 
lartorv Account' Control!' r 1 1 Man i \ecot if 
Controller, Poval Air lore' Aecouat-, D j.-‘v 
Agent'. Deputv Tralhe Vlana.. r® atd Ol', r-' 
ot similar statu' of State I.ailwav® I) j’tv 
Chief Fnglnerr, Td graj h® , «{ ifv I), t t' r 

Gfueral, Inillaii M'dhal s- rviri Ji j ’ 
Director Gtneral of th' I’e t Offe, D ji 

Dir* cfor (>' neral Tipgragh Ir.*!'- D )_ ) 

Director lute llig' n< c 1 urcau , 1) v li-'et r 
Ordnance lacto'i s ard via-mlae*' • (P > 
civilian) , Deputv In'p e® i-' (, -r- ,1 . e I . i 

D putv viilitarv Arrein‘'rt G l ral , D f (' ' 
Meilleal Pr' arch Dm ct' of ti e i r L '• " 
fcectlon and of th P' ' ''n ' '■f a e' '! I ’ 
European Td gmj'h I) fan i -t ji , , 

Tel geafti Pngir' 'me Dm ' e ' c' V i ’ 
D''trict Contn' r® o' a-v t - ‘ 

DIvi'hial 'cp rn. r 'e't s.- 
IJ ut "a- 1 Cd 1 1 •' I ' ' ' '1 e I 

Civil 'i-rviee a-J o' t' ' 1 ’ ' ]i i'"-' 
ISvar tlll'evievL [ ' ’ ' 

thd Attie’ w ’i . ...I ' - t’ a- A 

Po Inas' r G ~ '.il S _ ’ j ‘ 

sup rl I* I.-g ' 


In..! r V I > 1 av r • J ! r-* - / 

AVa-at t L t ' t’ J . L t 'i . " 


® l,s '! ' ’ I e I> . 

, J,t I • '* of ' - ' - ' ' 1 

V , V ■ ' V'f <1 - D , - C ’ 

I- ri'’'vji' dMBi'i'* ' 
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WanmU of Piccedcncc in Tndia 


45 Assa^ Jilastpr, Bolnln^ BcpHtN Auditors 
General , and Dt put j Controllers ol tlu Corn in j, 
Calcutta and A^orllicrn India 

40 Actuar\ to tlio Gorerninent of India, 
Chief Inspectors of liXiilosixes , Chief Indies of 
Small Cause Courts, Prcsldonr\ 'Jouns and 
Rangoon, Controller of rrintlng Statloner\ 
and Stamps, Dln'ctors of major l^ahoratorh s , 
and Director of ruhllL Instruction, Aortli 
West I rentier Procince 

47 First Assistant to the Resident at Aden 
and Prhate Secretaries to Go\crnors 

4S Administrators General Chief Prcsl 
denc\ Magistrates, Deputj Directors, Railuar 
Board, Judicial Assistant, Aden, uhin within 
his charge , MetallurglLal Insia i tor, Janishi di>ur 
and Oflicers in Cl vss I of the Gliu ral or tin 
Public AVorks list of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service 

49 Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing, 
Cavrnpore , Commissioner of J,abour, Mndris 
Controller of Patents and Designs, Directors 
of Fisheries in Bengal and Madras, Directors 
of Industries, Directors of Danet Records, 
Directors of A’^eterinarv Sen ices Dxclsc Com- 
missioners , Insfyector-ucncral of Rallwav Police 
and Police Assistant to the A gc n t to the G o\ emor- 
General, Rajputana Insiiectors-Gcncral of 
Registration, Principal Research Institute, 
CawTiporj and Registrars of Co 0 ]>erntl\t 
Societies 

60 District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges, vvltliln their ovra districts 

61 First Assistants to the Residents at 
Baroda and in Kashmir 

62 Chairman of the Port Tnist, Aden , 
and Mllitarv Secretaries to Governors 

63 Senior Chaplains other than tliose alreadv 
specified 

64 Sherifls within their own charges 

65 Collectors of Customs Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts , Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Tgind Revenue, 
Calcutta, Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara , 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, Deputv 
Coramlssicner, Port Blair, Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Kagpnr) , 
Judicial Assistant, Aden , Political Agents and 
Superintendents , Residents (other than those of 
the Istand 2nd Class) , Second Assistant Resident 
and Protectorate Secretary, Aden , and Settle- 
ment Officers 

60 Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Controller of Inspection, 
Calcutta Circle, Indian Stores Department, 
Controller of Purchase, Calcutta Circle, Indian 
Stores Department , Deputy Directors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department , Deputj 
Directors of Commercial Intelligence, Deputj 
Director-General of Archajology , Deputy 
Director of Industries, United Provinces , 
Deputy Registrar of (jo operative Societies, 
United Provinces Government Solicitors other 
than the Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to 
the Government of India , Managing Director, 
Opium Factory Ghazlpur , Officers of the 
Indian Educational Service and of the Lidlan 
Institute of Science of 18 j ears’ standing, 
Principals of major Government Colleges , 


Principal School of 'Mines and Otology , 
Ihgi'ilnrs to thf High Courts .Secretaries to 
l<glshtlv( Counrils, Siijk rint'iidinl of the 
Govtrmmnt 'Jest llousr , Siijh rhiteiuh nts of 
llic Snrvtv of India Assistant Colli ctors of 
Customs, Assistant Directors General of the 
Post OllUe, Deputv Postmistcrs General, Deputv 
Conservators of j orcsts, Divisional 1 ngincers 
and Assistant Divisional Lnghiiers, Telegraphs, 
Divisional Inglniirs and Assistant Dlvisionnl 
Dnginw rs, A\ Irtlcss, ] vctutlve J-ngliicers of the 
Indian Servile of 1 ngincers holding a charge 
declared to he of not li ss importantt tlian that 
of a division, lorist Inglniirs Iiistruitor 
AAlreltss Ollliirs of the tri hii ologli al and 
other belintille Di partnn nts, (lihiirH of the 
Indian Agrii ultural bin In Ollieirs of the 
Inili in Vitirinarv Serv li e Ollieirs of Class II 
of t he Gi III ral or t In I’lihlic B orks J 1st of the 
Indian Audit and Aci mints Sirviee, Olllcirs on 
the Suptrior list of (hi JlilKarv Aeiounts 
Departnunt, Ollliirs of the 'superior Ri viiiue 
Dslahllshnn nt of state llillwavs who hold tin 
rank of Distriit Ollicir or a inisltion of similar 
status, Ollliers of tin ls( Division Superior 
Jralllo Branch of tin 1 1 li graph Dt part mint 
Senior lns])ector of Minis, .siijii rlnti ndi nts 
and Deputv Commissioners of Pohet, ami 
A\ in Ii ss Rtscari h Olllei rs 

67 Assistant Solicitor to tho Government 
of India Depntj Dlrietor of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of Jiulia , and Under feecre- 
tarks to the Government of India 

63 AgenGGcncral in India for the British 
Protectorate In Afrlia under tho administration 
of the Colonial Office, Consulting Survovor to 
the Oovernnuiit of Boinhiv , Dlreitors of 
Survev, Madras and Bengal, Kct iier of tho 
Records of the Government of India, and 
Llhmrian, Imperial Lihrarj 

60 Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Dojiartmcnt, Civil Engineer Adviser to the 
Director of Ordnance lactorles and Manufac- 
ture , District Judges not la ing Sessions Tiidges 
Inspector of General Stores Majors Members 
of tho Indian Civil Service of 12 v ears’ standing 
Superintendents and Deputv Commissioners of 
I’olice of more than 16 hut less than 20 jears 
standing , and AA orks Jlanagtrs of Ordnance 
lactorlcs Sanitary, Electrical and ArehlUe- 
tural Specialist officers will take preceilenec 
in accordance with the rank in tho Public AA’orks 
Department Axed for their appointments hut 
Junior to all Public AA’'orks Department officers 
of the corresponding rank 

CO Assistant Commissioners of Income 
Tax. , Assistant Superintendents of tho Survev 
of India , Chief AA orks Chemist, United Pro- 
V luces. Examiner of Local Funds Accounts, 
Madras, Inspector of Clothing Stores, Sliah- 
jahanpur , Officers of the Indian Educational 
Service and of the Indian Institute of Science 
of 10 vears’ standing, Officer in ciiarge of the 
Mathematical Instrument Office , Presidimcv 
Postmasters , Superintendent, Bombav Cltv 
Surv ey and Land Records Superintendents and 
Deputv Commissioners of Police of loss than lo 
years’ standing , Assistant Collectors of Customs 
Assistant Director-General of tho Post Office, 
Deputy Postinasters-Gcneral, Deputy Conserv a- 
tors of Forest, DIv IsloiialEiiglneers and Assistant 
Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, Divisional 
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Salufcs w hidw 


8 The followlnc will take courtesy rank as 
shown — 

Consuls General, — Immediately after article 
83, which includes Brigadiers , Consuls — Im 
mediately after Article .10 whicli Includes Colo 
nels , Vice Consuls — Immediately after Article 
19, which Includes Majors 

Consular ofUcers dc enrnerc will In their 
respecthe grades take precedence of consular 
officers vho are not de carncrc 

9 The following may ho ghon, bj coiirtcsj , 
precedence as sho^ni belon, provided that thij 
do not hold appointments in India — 

Peers according to their precedence In England , 
Knights of the Garter, the 'I'histle, and St 
Patrick , Prhw Councillors , Members of I he 1 
Council of the Scoretarc of State for India — 
Immcdlatclj after Members of the Goccrnor I 
Generals Exeoutho Council, article 8 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland, and i 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents , Knight Grand Cross of tlic Bath , 
Knights Grand Commander of tlic Star of India , 
Knights Grand Cross of St Mlcliacl and St 
George , Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire , Knights Grand Cross of the 


Ilojal Victoria Order, Knights Grand Cross of 
the Order of tlio British Empire — Immediatelj 
.iflt r PnlHiie Judges of HIgli Courts, article 20 

Knight Commander of the Bath Knights 
Commander of the Shir of India , Kniglits 
Commnndcr of SI Mlcliaol and St George , 
Knights Commander of the Indian Empire, 
Knight Commander of tlio Itojal Victorian 
Order , Knight Co nniandcr of the Order of the 
Britlsli Empire, Knights Bachelor — Imme- 
dlaleU after the Kcsidcnts of the 2nd Class 
Artlclo 23 

10 All ladles, tnilcss ht -virtue of holding an 
appoint incut themselves tlicj are entitled to a 
higher position In the Cable, to take place nc 
oonlhig to tliL rank herein assigned to tlielr 
respcctlvo husbands, vvltli tlie exception of 
wives of Peers and of ladies having precedence 
In England Indnieiideiilly of tlitlr husbands, 
and wlio are not in rank Ijclovv the daughters 
of Barons , siieli ladles to take place actord- 
ing to their several ranks, with reference to 
Huoh preei di iice In England Immediatelj after 
the vvlvis of Mtmhi-rs ol tlio Covemor Generals 
I'XeLiitIve Coiiiull 


SALUTES. 


Persons 


Imperial salute . 
Koyal salute 


No of Occasions on which salute Is fired, 

guns 


101 

31 


When the Sovereign Is present in pereon 
On the anniversaries of the 
slon and Coronation of tlm Itelgnlng 
Sovereign , the Birthday of the WMort 
of the Belgnlng Sovereign , the BWhday 
of the Queen Mother, Proclamation Day 


Membersof the Royal Pamlly . 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of their 
families 

Maharajadhlraja of Nepal 
Sultan of Zanzibar 
Ambassadors 
Prime Minister of Nepal 
Governor of the French Settlements In 
India 

Governor of Portuguese India 
Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . 
Lieutenant- Governors of His Majesty’s 
Colonleg 

Maharaja of Bhutaw 
PlenlpotentiaTlea and Envoys .. 
Governor of Damann . , . . 

Governor of Dlu 

Vice oy and Governor-General., 


31 

21 

21 

21 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

16 
9 

0 

31 


On arrival at, or departure j 
tary station, or vvhen attend ng a 
ceremony 


On arrival at, or departure 
tary station within Indian territoiieB 

or when attending a State ceremo y 
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Sol lilt \ in I infill 


>0 of 

IVrfiaj Unni'. 

t. -i\( rinn ot Trr Ilnvl • 111 ) rro'lncc* 17 
In tntlli 


) r.| U-i . M I . . n 

lo ilip iiox'^rnot lirnrnl IT 

( Innrrln^lnl . n 

l.'-nl loilip (,o\(-mr>r In Knllihwnr IT 

P/ I!rnl CdvI nn " . . 13 

Po'UPaI Vcpri'-(f) .. • 11 


Orca’IonR on nhich enluto IsDrcd 

On n<kRunilnt: or rrllnqnl'>lilnK ofllco ivlictlicr 
trtnjK)r\rll\ or pcrmnncntlj On oc- 
MRlons of n jnihUc nrri\'nl nt, or dcpnr- 
tnro from n mllltnr} Rtntlon, nnd on for- 
ninl corrmoninl occnslons such ns arrhlng 
nt or li'ii\lnp n Diirbnr, or nhcn pn>ing 
n formal \lilt to rv Ktillng Chief Also 
on occi'-Ions of prlTOlo orrltTvl n*^, or dcpnr- 
turc from, n mtlltnrj station, If desired 

‘<ainc ns Qovemors 


On n.'ssumlnp or relinquishing ofBcc, nnd 
on occn-lon of n vuhUe arrhnl nt, or de- 
parture from n mllltnr} stntlon 


Comnan Irt In thklln India (11 n Meld 10 
Ma'thsI) 


Conraan Jet In Clilrf In India (If n General) 17 

\aa-al« onmandcr In Chief, I-a.--t Indies .« 
n/1 rente'. 

GO ( In < (ommanda(<f) . . 13 

'lajor lienetal ( oinmnnding Dl-trlcts 13 


‘ On nsanmlng or relinquishing ofllco On 
public nrrhni nt, or departure from, a 
■ mllltnr} stntlon, nnd on formal ccrc- 
monlnl occasions Also on occasions 
of prh-ato nrrltal or departure, If dc- 
J fired 

Same ns for mllltnr} ofDccr of correspond. 
Ing rnnk (set K K ). 

■j On nssiimlng or rellnqulbhlng command, 
i nnd on occasions of piibKc nrrisTiI at 
>■ or departure from, a mllltnr} station 
aalthln their command Also on occa- 
nlonsof prhnto arrlanlordcparturc, Ifdcsir 
cd. 


(•0 

'lajor G' nerals ami Colonel ( ommnn 
danta Commanding Urlgadcs (rf) 


11 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs 


in/ulei 0 / 21 gum. 

Harouc The llaharaja (Oacktrnr) 0 / 
Gn-allor Hie Maharaja ('tclndla) of. 
ffMfrraliad T/ie M/am of 
Jammu nnd Knahmir The Maharaja of 
M}fcorc The Maharaja of 

ialulct of 19 gum 

Bhopal The llcgam (or ^aaTab) of, 
Indore Tlic Maharaja (UolKar) oL 
Kalat The Khan (M'all) of 
Kolhapur The ^laharaja of 
Traaancorc The Ifaharaja of 
Udaipur (Metrar) Tho Slaharana of- 

Salulet o/17 gum 

Bahatralpur The Nawab of 
Blmratpur Tlic Maharaja of 
Bikaner The Maharaja of 
Bundl Tlic Maharao Kaja of 
Cochin The Maharaja of 


Cutch XIic Maharao of 

Jaipur The Maharaja of 

Jodhpur (iMnrwnr) The Maharaja of, 

Knmiill Tho Maharaja of 

Kolnh The Maharao of 

Patiala Tho Maharaja of 

Rewn Tho Maharaja of 

Tonk Tho Nnwnb of 

Salutes of 15 gum 

Alwar Tho Jfnhamja of 

Banswam Tho Mnhamwnl of 

Bhutan Tho Maharaja of 

Dalln Tlio Maharaja of 

Dewns (Senior Branch) Tho Maharaja of 

Dewns (Junior Branch) Tho Maharaja of. 

Dhar Tho Maharaja of 

Dholpnr Tho Maliaraj Bana of. 

Dungarpur Tho Maharawol of 

Idar The Maharaja of 

Jalsalmcr Tho Mahamtral of 


(6) CVltlUn tho territories of tho State to which they aro attached 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added 

(d) No military ofllcer shall receive an artillery snlute unless he Is In actual military com- 
mand and Is the senior military ofllcor In the spot Attention Is invited to the extra gnns allowed 
for Individuals 
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Salu/cs III India 


Khalrpur Tho Mir of 
Klshangarb Tbo Maharaja of, 
Orchha The Ifabaraja of. 
Partabgarb Tho Mabarawat of 
Bampur Tho Nawb of. 

Sikkim The Maharaja of. 

Slrobl The Maharao of 

Salulet o/13 ffjni 
Benares The llalnnja of. 
Bhavnagar The Jlaharaja of 
Cooch Behai; The Maharaja of 
Dhrangadhra The Maharaja of. 
Jaora The Bawab of 
Jhalawar Tho Maharaj-Bana of 
Jind Tae Maharata of 
Junagadh The Nuwab of. 
Kapurthald The Slahoraja of 
Nabha Tho Maharaja of 
Nawanagar The Maharaja of 

Palanpur The Nawab of 
Porbandar The Maharaja of 
Bajplpla Tho Maharaja of. 
Batlam The Maharaja of 
Tripura The Maharaja of 

Salulet of H guni< 
AJalgarh The Maharaja oL 
AUrajpur The Baja of. 

Baoni The Nawab of 
Baxiranl The Sana of. 

Bljawar The Maharaja of 
Bllaspur The Baja of 
Cambay The Nawab of 
Cbamba The Baja of 
Charkharl The Maharaja of 
Chhatarpur The Maharaja of 
Farldkot The Baja of 
Qondal The Thakur Saheb of. 
Janjlra The Bawab of 
Jhabua The Baja of 
Maler Kotia The Nawab of 
Mandl The Baja of 
Manipur The Maharaja of 
Morvi The Thakor Saheb of. 
Narslnggarh The Baja of. 
Panna The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottai The Baja of 
Badhanpur The Nawab of, 
Bajgarh The Baja of. 

Sailana The Baja of 
Samthar The Baja of. 

Slrmur The Maharaja ot 
Sltamau The Baja of. 

Suket The Baja of, 

Tehrl The Baja of 


Salulet of 0 gum 

Balnslnor Thchawab (Babl) of. 
Banganapallc The Nawab of 
Bansda Tho Baja of 
' Baraundha The Baja of, 

I Barlja 1 ho Baja of 
I JSlior The Pant bai bin of 
Clihota Udrpur The Baja of. 
Danta Tho Mahamna of. 

Dhrol The Thakor Saheb of 
llsipaw The Sawbwa of 
Jaw bar The Baja of 
Balahandl Tho Baja of, 

Kengtung The Saubwa of 
ICliikhlptir The Eao Bahadur of 
Llinbdi Tho Thakor Saheb of 
1 Loharit ThcNa^abof 
' Luiiawada The Baja ot 
Malhar Tho Baja of 
' MajurbhanJ TTic Maharaja of 
Mndhol The Baja of 
Nagod The Baja of 
Palltana Tho ThaLo'' Saheb of 
Patna The Jlaharaja of 
Rajkot The Thakor Saheb of 
Sachin The Nawab ot. 

SAngll The Chief of 
bant Tho Baja of 
' 3aaant\ndl The Sar Dcsal of 
bhahpura The Baja of 
Sonpur Tlic Maliaraja of 
Vankancr The BaJ Saheb of. 

W adhwan The Thakor Saheb of 
Yawnghwe Tho Sawbwa oL 

Personal Salutes 


Salulet of 21 gum 

Ealat His Hlchncss Mir Sir ainhmud Khan 
0 c I E , Mali of 

Salulet of 19 gum 

Bikaner Major-General His Highness 

Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, « 0 ^ i , o o i e , 

oovo.QBFrKCB.ADO, Maharaja of. 

Kotah Xlcutcnant-Colonel ^ 

Maharao Sir Hmcd Singh Bahadur, GOB 
a 0 I E , E , Maharao of 

Mr sore Her HlghneM 
Nanjaramannl Avam Vanlvllas 
0 I , Maharani of 

Patiala Major-General His Highness 
dhlraja Sir Bhupindar E 

Bahadur, G 0 S J , G 0 I E , 0 0 V 0 . G3 e 

ADO, Maharaja of 

Tonk H H Amin-ud-DaMa 
Nawab Sir Muhammad IbraUm 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G OB J , G c J e , 
Nawab of 
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^titi((c\ ni India 


'' I'virt o/ IT funi 

Al"-!' C. Ji ir] lit- Ulclin<- 5 P-wil ■'tMnnJ 
*■' tl Jr\ I) 'ijt » r I I r C ' t Milnnii of 

I") li'ir 1( ni tiAt't ( ol 111 llii “ 

'?»). n'-ollilr'li '■'i I moaI MilnnJ Unti'i 
I'lill 'i-n ^ ni:h I/iJ>lniHr IViIndiir I'llir 
Jati.- .’at K r « 1 K c \ O , Malnnln 

T!a 3 of 

i» )M 111 111 ! 1 'liliiliia >1 ill ii'lri 

'-,v ,i 'It 1 ii ''Inrti I it "I'l'ir, • I •• I 

, n '■ ' a , f 


inlulfi of 0 ffiini 

Ilnolnlir Itijn I’adnm Slnph, Itajn of 
lAilnni NnvATl) Sir Amir iid din Alinmd Khan 
Ililndiir, K C I I , f j Kavrab of 

'tonp ■'lit, I Kliln '1 limp, K s 5t , Sawliwa of 

Local Salutes 

Saliitet of 21 juni 

Ulioin! Tile IKpam (or Kaiiabl of \Mlhln 
tin llmlti of Imr (or lili) oirn tcrrltorlcf, 
pt rimni ntlj 


•• tIiiI I 1j junt 

1 '•mri • imt Colon' 1 IHa lllplino'"' 

''-lb 'T 'll ''Ir I’a Mill Nan\-in Slnpli 
1 a'. A h r <1 CP I ii C I I , 'lAinnjn of 

'll I'm TiAM lolntirl 111" niphnc'i 

•lA'nr.tA ''ir Itaiilnr Sltipli IIaJ' ndn Jtalia- 
dm C. cir. KCH, Malnnja of 

Juin-A 111 lit- lllplin'-'* \ all Mild Jloliabil 
Kb-tiJI I a iilMiaiijl, Knivab of 

Kapullnla Uriiti mnl Colonel IIU lllplini'j 
'lainiAjA Mr Ja,. itjlt iliipli llalndur, 0 C' I J 
<i r 1 r Ma’nrija of 

SaiAinnr 1 1, lit, naiil Colom 1 llta lllph'ii f- ' 
'lalian)' ‘■htl '■Ir Ilanjlt-lnlijl \ Ibliajl, o C 8 i , j 
0 n 1 , Jfaliaraj-. of 

Salute t of 11 ffunt 

A, a KInn, llh Ill„linci-i Apa Sir Sultan 
'lulnmiintl Slnli.ii cs'.ocil ,ucvo,of 
I.omlin> 

Ilarlsa (ai'faiii If If M iliaraival blirl Sir 
llniijiblnlijl ilin.'-lnlijl. K CP) I . lUiJa of 

CliltrnI 111- Il'„liiii‘-) Mtlilar '-Ir Sliuja ul 
Mull., K t I 1 , Mditnr of 

Dlnnmiiiii U U 'lali iniiin \ Ij ijadi \J1 of 

LiinaHada HI- lllplincss Mnlinruua ISIrblndn 
flnlijl, Itaja ol 

Sniipll, ft M'lierlnn Sir tliliit mmiirflo 
Itliimdlio (if"'* ^1'!’“ Cif"«rdlinn, 

I, ( I I , Cldi f of 

Vankniior Caj.lnlii His Illpbncss Ka] Sabeb 
Sir Ainaralnlijl bancslnlijl, KCil , Itnji 
Salicb of 


(ndore Tin 'Mnlnraja (tfolkar) of 'M'lllilD 
thellmlti of Id') oivn terrltorlLS, pi mnnenth 

Udaipur ('fcivar) The ’'faharina of liMth 
In the limit- of hla own torrltorlc-, pci- 
mancntlj 

Salute of 10 ffuru 

niiaratpiir The Afaharaja of 
Ulkancr The AIahan)a of 
Cntch 1 ho Afahamo of 
Jaipur The Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Atanvar) Iho Afaharaja of 
I'atlala The Jlaliaraja of 
(AMthln the llmlta of their own tonrlto Irs 
perraanentlj ) 

Salute of 17 gum 

\lwnr Tlic Afaharaja of 
Khnlrpur ThoAIlrof 

(AAllbln the limits of their own territories, 
pcnuancntl> ) 

Salutes of 15 guns 

llcnarts The Afaharaja of 
Itlia'aiiipar The Afaharaja of 
Jlud The Afaliaraja of 
Jnnnpadh The Knwab of 
Kapurlhab 1 ho Afaharaja of 
Knbba The Afaharaja of 
Kawnnapar The Afaharaja of 
Ballam The Maharaja of 
(Within the limits ol their own territories, 
permanently ) 

Salutes of 13 guns 

{ Janjlra The Nawab of (Within the limits 
ol his O'wn territory, permanently ) 


• ( MMleiri d in the Unit luHtnuec durhip the minority of her son, the Afaharaja of Aljsore, and 
In the capacity of Itcgcnt, and subsequently continued for her lifetime 
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Snlities in India 


Saltdet of 11 puns 

Savantvadl The Snr Dcsnl of.. ,. Wftlilii tlio limits of his o\m territory, 

permanently 


Salutes of 5 guns 

Abu Dhabi Tho Shaikh of .. .. . Ilred by British Ships of War In the Per* 

elan Gulf at tho termination of an ofQclHl 
\lslt by this Chief 

Bunder Abbas. Tho Qosomor of .. "1 

Lingah Tlie Governor of .. V At tho termination of nn ofllclal visit. 

Muhammerah Tho Qo^crno^ of . J 

Muhammerah Lldest son of tho Shaikh of .. !• 1 red on occasions nhon ho visits ono of Ills 

Majesty’s ships as Ids father’s representa- 
tive 

Satulca of 3 guns. 

Ajman Tho Shaikh of . . "1 

Dlbal The Shaikh of 1 ircd hv British Ships of War In the Per 

Jtas-al-Kholmn The Shaikh of . >■ slan Gulf at the termination of otBohd 

Shargah 'The Shaikh of visits by these Chiefs 

Dmm-ul-Qavraln The Shaikh of . J 


TiBLE OF Locab Person At Salbteb 
Salutes of 11 guns 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bln All al Kha- i Ircd by British Ships of War In the Persian 
llfah, K 0 I E , 0 s I , Shaikh of Bahrain Gulf at the termination of nn olhilal 

visit by this Chlel 


(Table of) Pbovisiokal Local Salutes 
Salutes of 17 guns. 

Council of Ministers (as r whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness tho Saltan of Muscat, when a muml er 
of the ruling family 


Salutes of 0 guns 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not s 
member of the ruling family 

Salutes of 7 guns 


Bahrain The Shaikh of 
Kuwait Tho Shaikh of 
Muhammerah The Shaikh of 
Qatr The Shaikh of 


Salutes of 6 guns 

Bahrain Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other') 

Kuwl‘’'Eld4’tVo^fJhe sLlkh of, or other [ ^ ^^en acting as Deputy of these Chiefs 
member of the ruling family ) 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat 

(TABLE OF) PBOVIBIONAL PERSONAL SALUTES. 

Salutes of 13 guns 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War In the Persian 

0,0 I.E., K 0 SJ , Shaikh of Muhammerah Gulf at the termlnatlcn of an official visa. 

by this Chief 
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Indian Orders. 


The Star of India. 


Tho Of.lrr ot th'- '^lir ( f wn' In'Ututrd So\crc!r!n of the Oi dcr — Hi-t Most Gra- 
’a MetorKIn anti rnlanrcd In 1900. ilmn The KlnR-Empcror of India 

I'-TO. I'-?:, ion; nni lit', and l" 20 ard 

■'•i"dienli% of Knlchtdnnd C-ommander ma\ hr Grand Master of the Order — His Eiccl- 
.'.'Tff'Trl on Pfinro" or riilrf< of Intlla or upon I'nct Hip a Irerot and Goiornor-Ooni raf of 
ItntWh •tih)'' i« for Imj'orlant and loyal '>cr\Irr India. the Uluhtllononmblr \ l-oouiit M llllngdon, 
mdrT 1 to llir Initlan I mpln . the rreond and • 0 SI S I G M I K . G It I 

tl.lrd ria'«r» fnr'<t■r^lcr' 111 till Iinlhn 1 mplrr 

Ml tn vnr. In till- drinrtnimt of thp Srcrctar> Officers of the Order —/?r 7 ir(rnr Col thr 
af "Utr fo- India It ron^Uta of thr Soaorrlcn lion sir Grortir Arthur Clurics Crichton, 
o Grand VaMrr (thr \ |rrro> of India), the flrat ' K C \ O , Srcrrlnri of tho Crrfral Cliancert 
•-K*. of fitlN four Knicliti Onnd Comniandcrr l jf thr Orders of Kiilglilhood, St James' Palace 
< Ilrllhti and UJ Indian), the rrcond cla'a oil l.ondnn. \S 1 


one linndrrd Knlnlita Commimlrra, and tin 
Jtilfvt rla*> ot two hundrrtl and tnint\ fl\r 
Companion*, rxrlii«lxc of I rtrn and Ilonorara 
Jtrmtirrr a* wrll aa certain additional KnlRhtr 
and Companion* 

Thr In'lcnla »re (1) the Collar of cold, com 
Jm'isI of thr Intof Of India, of palm branche* 
tlrit toertbrr In ratirc. of thr united red and 
■white ro’i* and In Hie centre an Imperial Crown , 
col mamrllrd In tlirlr proper colours and linked 
toprttirr by cold chains (II) The Star of a 
Kniclit Onnd Commander Is composed of mys 
of cold tssulnc from a eenlrc. havlnc thereon a 
•tar of D\r pnlnf« In diamonds restlnc upon a 
lli.hl bine mamelletl circular riband, tied at the 
rads and In'crllietl with the mntto of the Order, 
llrarfn i Ujht one Guxdr, also In diamonds 
That of a Knicht Commander Is somewhat 
dlrterent. and Is described below (111) The 
lladce, an onjx cameo tiavlnc Her Majestv 
Oue<-n Mctorla’s Itojal Ffllcj (hereon, set In a 
prrfonted and ornamental oaal, contalnlnc the 
motto of the Order surmountwl by a star of fl\e 
(mints, all In diamonds flv) Tho ^fnntlo of 
llcht blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
wltii a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tn'sels On the left ride a representation of the 
Star of tlie Order 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Gnlchts Grand Commanders) Is sky-blue, havhic 
a rarrow white stripe towai^s cither edge, and 
U worn from the right shoulder to tho left side 
A Kniglit Commander wears (a) around hts neck 
a ribbon two Inches In wldffi of the same colours 
and pattern ns a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller sire 
(b) on bis left breast a Star composed of rays 
of flhcr Issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star ot Ove points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, Insclhcd with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds A Companion wears aronnd Ills 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
lor a Knight Commander, but of a smaller sire 
pendent to a like ribbon of tho breadth of one 
and a tialf Inches All Insignia are returnable 
at death to tho Central Chancery, or If the 
recipient was resident In India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta I 


Sfrrftnru Tlic Tlnn bio Sir Charles Watson 
K C 1 I t S I , scerLtarv (o tho Government of 
India In Hie Foreign and Political Dejiartment 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G C S I) 

11 I XI Thr Quccn-Emprrsb 
H It 11 The Duke of Connaught 
H 11 If Tlic Prince of Wales 

nonornrj Knight Grand Commander 
(G C S I) 

Ifonnnrv T,l uirnant G nrnl Ills THghnoss Pro- 
JJrnJ Nriiil Tin-llhlsli Sri Srl Sri Xliharaja 
Sir lihlm Shinn Shin Jung IJiIndiir liana 
K (’ \ () Prhiir xrinlstir and Supreme 
tomin iiidtr hi thief of Kepal (Nepal) 

Honorarj Knights Commanders (K C S I ^ 
nis l.xccllcncv Shaikh Sir Khaz nl Khan, 
O C I E . Sardar Aqdas, Slialkli of ifubam- 
marcli and dependencies 

Prince Ismail Mirra, Motamad cd-Dowlel 
Amir I Akrarn, son of His llojnl Hlghnesi 
the late Sultan Sir Mnssoud Mlrza, Yemin 
od DovvIch, All-es Sultan of Pcr»la 

Iloaororv Colonrl Supradlpta Xfanjabar 
(.cnernl Sir Baber Shum Shore Jung, 
Bahadur liana QBE, K C I E , of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal) 

Honorary Companions 

n E Sliaikh Sir Isa bin All of Kballfalif 
K C 1 G , Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies 
H H Salv id Sir 'Talmur bln Faisal bln us-SaI>dt 
Turkl, K C I E . Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 
Sluvlkh Hamad bln Isa al Khalifab, son of 111° 
Sheikh of Bahrain 

Hts Excellencj Shaikh Ahmad bln Jablna 
Sabah, GIB, Rule -of Kuweit 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C S I ) 

H H the Gaekwarof Baroda 
Baron Harris 
Barou .Amptlilll 



Goo 


The Tiidtau 0)dc) s 


II II tho Maharajn of Jljdore 
Baron Hardlngo of Penahiirst 
Biiron Sjdcnliain 

Sir Arthur lAWlcy 
Sir John Ilcwett 
II H the Maharaja of Bikaner 
II H Vlanamo of liotah 

General Sir Edmund George Barron 

U U the Maharaja of ICnpurthala 

nis E'caltcd Highness the Nizam of llxderjhad 

U H the Aga ithan 

n n the Malnnao of Ciitch 

Viscount Wllllngdon 

H H The Maharaja of Patiala 

Lord Chelmsford 

The Marquess of Heading 
The Marquess of Zetland 

H H The Maharala Jam Sahib of N uauagai 

Phe Maharaja of Alwai 

Baron Lloyd 

Earl Inehcape 

Viscount Lee of Fareham 

The Earl of Lj tton 

Sir Harcourt Butler 

Sir Leslie Wilson 

Viscount Gosehen 

Sir William Blrdnood 

The Right Itonourablc Sir John Allscbrook 
Simon 

Field-Marshal Sir Claud William Tacob 
His Highness the Maharnna of Ud ilpur 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur 

Knigbts Commanders (K C S 1 ) 

3Ir Henry Martin Winterbotham 

Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martlndale 

Sir Joseph Bampfvlde Fuller 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H H Maharaja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H H Slaharaja of Ratlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshldabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 


'fajor-Ocneral Sir Percy liacharlah Cox 
Sir Steyning William Edgcrlcy 
Sir Harrington Vemoy Loaett 
Sir llobi rt Woodbum Glllan 
MnhnrnJ Sri Sir Blmlron Singh Bahadur 
Sir Alc\nndcr Gordon Cardew 
Lieut -Col Sir Hugh Dalv 
Sir C n A Hill 

H 11 Sfaharaja Sir Malhar Rao Baba Saheb 
Puar, Maharaja of Dowas (Junior Branch) 

H H. TIio Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
LUnt-Col Sir F E Younghuaband 
Sir T Morlson 

I lout -Gen 0 51 Kirkpatrick 
Major Gen R C O Stuart 
Sir (li orge Rlicrs I-ouTidcs 

II 11 5Tnhara}ndhlra]a Maharama Sli 
Jowahlr Singh Bahadur of Jalsalmer 

Sir Arrhdale Earle 

Sir Stuart Mltford Fraaor 

11 II the 5rnharnja of Datla 

If II the Afaliaraj liana of Dholpur 

Lieut Genenl Sir William Ralne Marshall 

sir William Vlncrnt 

Sir Tliomaa Holland 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate 

Sir Sydney Arthur Ta>lor Rowlatt 

Sir Osvald Vhlan Boaanquet 

Sir 0 Carmlrlnel 

Ur Sir 51 E Sadler 

Major-Gen Sir Harrv Trlscott Brooking 

Major-Gen Sir George Fletcher MacMuan 

The Right Hon’blo Lord Sonlhhorougb 


Sir George Barnes 
Sir Falward Slaclagan 
Sir Wilimm Morris 
Sir N D Bcatson-Bell 
Sir L J Kersimtv 
Sir L Davidson 

The Hon’blc Sir 0 G Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wlieoler 
H E Sir n R C Dobba 


Captain Hia HIghncaa Malinraxral Slrf Sir :^n- 
jitslnghjl Manslnghji, Enja of Barla, 

Khan Bahadur DoctorMlanSirMuhammadShatl 

H E Sir William Malcolm Hailey 


Cl* TT***.!!*-^*. rifonf- 


Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCrone Doule 

Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Maharajadhlraja of Burduran 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Rachlelgh Wynne 

H H 5Iaharaja of Dewaa State (Senior Branch) 

Sir M F. O’Dvryer 

Sir Salyld All Imam 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir P Sundaram Alyar Slvaswaml Alyar 

Sir Edward Albert Galt 
H H Nawab of Staler KoHa 
H H Slaharaja of Slrmnr 
Sir William Henry Clark 


H E Sir John Henry Kerr 

Dr SirTcj Bahadm Sapm 

Major-General Sir Haxxloek Charles 
Rao Bahadur Sir B II Sarm^ 

The Bon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahlratnlta 
H E Sir Charlss Innes 
Thr* Maharao of Slrohl 
H E Sir Montagu Butler 
H H The Sloharnia of Rajplpla 


5Ir Frederick Nicholson 

H H The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
31r Frederic Whyte _ 

nm finTi'WB Rlr Sfanrlce Hajuvara 


Sir Abdur Rahim 

H H the Nawab of Junagadh 


Sir Basil Blackett 
Sir Henry Lawrence 
H H The Slaharaja of Rewa 
Sir Bhupendranath Sbtra 
Sir Cbimilal V Mebta 
Sirs P O’Donnel 


1 hr Siot of hid t(f 
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I i! n ' 11' .1 \ al'" 

Hr-*a \U <■»] \t iItmi 

II i! -r '1 'ir \»‘liMr Ilrnn 'Ic'italinn 

rinfl'"' ii'llltic 

' r 1 ' -1 I ' li nil!] In I/U 

ifi' ’T<' 1 1 ’ fi Itnln 
r'laTlf' IW\nc 

K'-Mii'h 
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r I Ji T-« ^I'latnlrr I.'iwrnict' Mniilcniiii 
TSill atn lliMtna* Hall 
t I'lnfil TnwiitrTiI (iforr 
®lr l/itil« llllari Unit' 
n<- matin 'Ilrliarl KH'-Ii 
Sir r -rll MIfli-arl \\ iiforJ Ilrctt 
‘■If 1 tint ratiiplfll fintcJ 
Jnlin 'Iltrlilll Iliilma 
I’aja ’larrn'lra Cliati'I 
firf.ar 71 k >lnrr I!arr<it» 
rranrl* Mftmdrr ‘'lackc 
Vrrcv Oiinari I aon 
\I?rmon Knlirrl '•nllirrland 
^Ir Itrorpf ^\ al«nn ''liaar 
\\ llllatii \rbutlinnl Inclls 
Itnnirr I ilward 7 mimttnl'band 
'lajor fifn'-nil Sir Ilirbirt Mnllaly 
John Al'-iand'-r Itronn 
Maiirlco XSnItor 1 ox Stmnpwaji' 

"lllLam iKKblrl *10010 1/ja rtt Camrron 
MaJ -Ocn Sir Ho iry Moiiliitiuc rakliiRton 
llanl oa 

Franrla Capri Harr'''on 

AndrciT J (Imilnd CiitloitnartStimrt 

Norman Hooilford Cholui'loy 

'\altor I rancia Itlcc 

Cocll Ldward I rand'" Hunbiirv 

Hoar-Admiral Allon Tliomaa Hunt 

Sir John niter Hoac 

Charles nmesl Vrnr (Jouni'’Qt- 

boorpo ^Io“s Hnrrloll 

J rncst Herbert Cooper lilalah 


, Sir I dirard lore Lcalnf,o 
I M( Ilf -Col Charlos Archer 
j Jnmoa I’l lor Orr 
; llorbort Alexander Cnp?on 
W llllnni Axel Herli 
i'‘lrMahadi\ Illiaoknr Clmubal 
' Ilia vet Cnionol Cllac W Icrara 
Herbert 7 hninp on 
I lout Cd ‘-Ir John linniBay 
' Stuart IxaekiTood Maddox 
Dr 'Ir fillbort rinmaa M alKcr 

I b ut Col Vhllllp Ulchard Thornhach (lUrdon 
The Hon bl'^ Khan Sir Zulllknr All Khan 
'lajor I dtnund '7\lnn Gabriel 

'Ir John Stuart Donald 
Honra 'rontasue Seciindn Jlathcir'i 
'lanlil Sir Ahmad Hussain Xnwab Amir Jang 
Hahadiir 

'Ir Hora''e Charles Mules 

II H iliin sir lllje Chand, Halnol miaapur 
lAoiit -Col Arthur Kufscll Aldridge 

1 lout -Col Sir 'lathcw Hlchard Henry Mllson 
John Cliarhi Ituridiam 
C<d riiomas brands Hrucc Henny -Tally our 
I Michael Kenneda 

Col Alain Chnrtlcr do Lotblnlcre Joly do 
I Lotblnlcre 

• Col Hoberl Smolton Maclngan 
I I lout -Col Charlos Moupraa Dallas 
' 1 darard Henn Scanmnder Clarke 
'Ir Jncadlsh Chandra Ilnsa 
I Mlrxa sir Ahhas All Dalg 
( 0“\vnld Campbell Lees 
I I lout Col Albert Ldarnrd Woods 
I Mllllam Diall Tempest Bennett 
I William OcIMoHome 
William Harrison Moreland 

Col I,o«lnck iramllton Held 
I Sure -Gen Henrv W Ickham StcreuBon 
Ilonorara Lieut -Col Itaja of Lnrabaemon 
Lieut -Col Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
LlcHt.-Col Hcnrr Walter George Colo 
I Henry Venn Cobb 
rrcdcrlck William Johnston 

William Henrv Lneas 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

lUJa Sir Daljlt 'Ingh of Jullunder 

ilr Mailer Maude 

Sir Henry Asbbrookc Crump 

sir William James Held 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Oodley 

V Bultcrworfb 

The Hon’ble Sir Herbert John Maymard 

Lt-Col A B Dow 

Sir Hugh 7 Heeling 

Sir Hcnra Sharp 

sir Ilolicrt It Scott 

Hoar-Admiral Arthur Haycs-Sadlor 

Lauri ncc Itobi rtson 

Sir John Oliest Gumming 

Lieut -Col Stephen Lusl Ington Aplln 

Sir James Housscraayno DnBoulay 

Sir Jolm Barry Wood 

Arajor-Ocncml Sir Arthur Wlgram Money 

T A Clialmcrs 

R Bum 
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sir Qod{re> B H Foil 

llajor-Generol Sir W 0 Enigbt 

Lt -Col Sir Cecil Koto 

Sir Patrick James Fagan 

Col Sir Hormasjl Ikluljl Banat^alla, IMS 

Lt -Col Lawrence Impey 

Col Benjamin ‘William Marlow 
Lt -Col Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt -Col Francis Be\111o Pridcaux 
Lt -Col Stuart George Knox 
Col Sir Hugli Wbltcliurcb Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbutbnot William Oldbam 
Francis Coope French 
Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-General J 0 Blmlngton 
Colonel H R. Hopwood 
Brig -General ‘R H W Hughes 
L B Buckley 
C H Bompas 
M M S Gubbay 
Lleut-Gen Sir Blchard Wapshare 
Major Gen J M Walter 
Brla -General W O Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J Andernon 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Brig -General W N Campbell 
Col Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General L 0 Dunstervllle 
Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
Lieut -Col Herbert Des Voeux 
Col Charles Hattray 
Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General Felix Fordatl Beady 
Col Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lieut -Col Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut -Col Montagu William Dougins 
The Hon’ble Sir John Perronet Thompson 
Richard Meredith 
Sir Manubhal Nandahankai Mehta 
Lieut -Col Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 
Colonel Alexander John Henry Swlney 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dowda 
Brevet-Lleut -Col Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (temporary Colonel-on-the staff) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Col Frederick James Moberly 
Brigadler-Qen. Robert Fox Sorable 
Ckilonel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen William Cross Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-fJeneral Sir Edward Hugh 
Brav 

Col (Honorary Brigadier-Gen ) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen ) Frank Emesl 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Oassjls 

Frederick Campbell Rose 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Peter Wl'lam Monle 

Major- GJeneral Charles Astley Fowler 


) Major-General Harold Hcndlcv 
I Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 
Major-General Edward Arthur Fagan 
I Colonel Herbert William Jackson 
Lt -Col Arthur Leslie Jacob 
J bo Hon blc Bllliara Pell Barton 
C F Paj nt 

W J J How ley 
SirJlcnlramP Standon 
1 Sir John L Mnffcy 
' Lieut -Col J L W F Frcnch-Mullon 
I Lt -Col T L R Gordon, 0 n 
I Colonel C W Profolt 
I JI H the Nnwab of Bhopal 
U M R Hopkins 
R A Ornbiini 
I Claud Alexander Barron 
1 Sir OcoITrc) R Clarke 
' IJcut -Col D Donald 

Elian Bahadur Sardar Muhammad All Khan 
I Qizllbash of Lahore 

Col G B M Sard 

Col F E. Conlngliam 

Col DAD MeVenn 

Col H G Burrard 

Ccl J H Foster Lakin 

Col (temporarj Col -Comdt ) G A.H Beatty. 

Sir Roljcrt Holland 

C J Halllfix 

Major-General H F Cooke 

I lent -Col E M ProcB 

L T Harris 

Sir Albion Rajknimar Bancrjl 
Tlic Hon’blc Sir Reginald Gloncy 

W R Gourlay 

traJor-Gencral K Wfgram, I A 
Ral Bahadur Dewan Blsban Das 
Captain H H Raja Narcndra Sab of Tebrl 
(Garhwal) 

Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 

Charles Montagu King _ , , 

Ral Bahadur Raja Pandit Hnrl Klshftn Eanl o. 

the Punjab 
S R Hlgnell 
Colonel 3 F Muspratt 
W E Coplcslon 

Frederick B Eaans - ir n 

Colonel Comdt Elvers Berne> Wt-rgan.ovo 
B C Allen 
T E Wcbstei 
X B AloJr 

Uiwan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao Ram Chandra 
Rap Aa argal 

Major C C J Barrett f 

Sirdar Bahadur Nawab Mebrab Khauj 
of Bugtl Tribe . 

Sir Godfrey John Vlgnoles Thomas, Bart. 

Capt Dudley Burton Napier North 
Sir Edward M. Cook, i.o 8 
F C Griffith 

Maharaj Shil Fateh Singh 
J Hnllah 

blr John F Campbell 
J Milne ,, 

The Hon’ble Sir James Donald 
Lt-Col SlrW F T O’Connor 
E.S Lloyd 
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Tlip Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire 

Till* Ortlrr, ln«tllutc<l bv n M Ouecn 
S Irtorh, 1 mprri* ol India, llLCninber 1877, and 
rilrnilr.l and rnhrcrd In 1830, 1887, 1802, 1897, 
lOOJ, 101 1 , im r, and lodoi* conferred for servl- 
et* rendered to the Indian Fmplrc, and consists 
of the ‘'oierelm a Omnd Master, forty Knlphta 
Oi-ind Comminders (of whom the Grand Master 
' Is first and prlnelinl), one hundred and fortr 
I Knlcht" Cointmndrrs, and an Indefinite number 
I of Compinlons (not eicccdlnp, without special 
‘litnte, 20 nomination* In any one year), also 
1 1 xtra and Uoneirati Members oxer and above 
(be laeineles rMi'ca b\ promotion to a blcher 
I eh«s of the Order, ns well a* certain Addi- 
tional ICnlcbt' and Companions appointed 
l> spielal statute Jan 1st, 1009, commemora- 
ithc of the Doth Annl'crpary of tbe assumption 
> of Crown flo\t in India 

[ The Inslcnla arc (0 Tlic CotlAR of gold 
formed of tlcpbants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
' tlielr pride and Indian ro»es, In the centre the 
' Imperial Crown, the whole linked tosether with 
I Cham? , (»») The StiR of the Knight Grand 
J rommander eomprlscd of fixe rays of slher, 
has liiq a small rav of gold between each of them 
the whole alUmatcly plain and scaled, issuing 
from a cold centre, hax Ing thereon Her Majestv 
Queen \ Ictorla’s lloxal tfflgv, within a purple 
clfelc, edged and lettered gold Inscribed Im 
pfratrini AutpMtt, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown cold . (ml The Badge consisting 
of a ro«c, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
Imxlng In the centre Her Majesty Queen tic 
torla’s Royal 1 fllgy , wlUiIn a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, In'crlbcd Imvfrattien Au$- 
ipleiir, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
cold, ((c) The M^^TLl Is of Imperial purple 
I Aatln, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
iltacbcd On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order 

A Kniebt Commander wears (a) around his 
nccl a ribbon two Inches In wldth^ of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Command! r, pendent therefrom a badge o' 
smaller size (h) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class but the rays of which 
arc allofsllxor 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or it the 
Knight T.as resident In India to tM Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta 
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A Companion wears around Ills neck a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but o) 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half Inches 

Sovereign of the Order — His 'Most Orn- 
clous ■Majesty The Klng-Empcror of India 

Grand Master of the Order — H 
the Viceroy (Vlseount M llllngdon) 

Officers of the Order —The same ns foi 
the Order of the Star of India 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G C I E) 

The Duke of Connaught 
H H H The Prince of Wales 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G C I E) 

H E Shaikh Sir Khnzil Khan, Shaikh of 
ilohamraerah and Dependencies 
H H Imam Sir Abdul Arlz bln Ahdur 
Rahman bln Faisal nl-Saud Sultan of Ncjd 
and Dependencies 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K C I E) 

Sir Leon E Clement-Thomas 
Dr Sir S\en Von Hedin 
Cavallere Sir Filippo Dc'Flllplp 
Honorary Colonel Supmdlpta Manvabar, 
General Sir Baber Shnmshere Jung Bahadur 
Eana of Nepal 

General Sir Judha Shnmshere Jung Bahadur 
ftana of Nepal 

H H Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadlhll bln All, 
Sultan of Label 
Sir Alfred Martlneau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shore 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 
Qenl SlrTez Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H E The Shaikh of Bahrein and Dependencle 
H E General Sir Vang-taeng hslu, Ohlang Chur 
and Governor of Hsin Ktang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shnmshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal 

H H Salyld Sir Talmur bln Falsa) bin-us- 
Saljdd Turkl, o s i , Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 

His Highness the Jlaharaja of Bhutan 
H E Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Sibab, 
Ruler of Kuweit 

Knights Grand Commanders (G C I C ) 

H H The Mabarao of Cutch 

Lord Harris i 

H H The Maharaja of Gcndal 

Lord Ampthill 

H H The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamlngton 

Lt Col Sir Edmond Elies 

Sir Walter Laurence 


Sir Arthur Lawlej 
H. H I he Maharaja of Bikaner 
11 II 1 he Maliamo of Kotah 
liOrd Sj dcnham 

Maharaja I eshkar Sir Klshau Parehtd 

Lord Hard Inge 

Sir Ixuils Dane 

Sir nu\ Fleetwood Wilson 

II II The Maharaja of Patiala 

Lord Wllllngdon 

The ■\u\nrnja of Mysore 

Sir Cliarlea Stuart Baylcy 

II H the Maharaja of TInd 

The Marquees of /( fl ind 

Sir Michael Praucls O’Dwjer 

sir (liilam Muhammad All Prince of Airot 

Major General Sir lVrc\ Zacharlah Cot 

If H Tukojl Ran Ilf, cx-'MnhnrnJa of Indore 

H H The Maharaja of Cochin 

n E Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 

n H The Maharaja of Baroda 

n II The Maharaja of Alwar 

If H The Maharaja of Knpiirtlmla 

The Marquess of Reading 

f^rd Litton 

n H 1 he Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
The Right Hon’ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, o v o 

Sir William Henry Iloarc Vincent, K 0 s i , 
Kt , I 0 s 

Sir Harcourt Butler 
Sir Reginald Craddock 
Rt Hon Sir I/isllo Ormc Wilson 
Mahanjadhirajn Sir Bljay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
Viscount Gosohen 
H H 1 he Jlahnraja of Kolhapur 
H E The Rt Hon Sir Francis Stanley Jackson 
H E Sir Malcolm Halley 
H H 'Maharaja Sir Had Singh of Kashmir 
H E SlrlreUerickSjkcs 
H H the Nawab of Bhopal 
Marquess of Llnllthgon 
H E Mr I redf rick Stanley 
H H tile Maharajah of Jodbpnr 
His Hlghntss the ifaharaja of Rev a 
His Highness the Maharaja Rana of Dbolpiir 
His Highness the Nawab of Tunagndb 
His Highness tlie Nawab of Baliavalpur 
His lIlghiK ss the Jlaharaja of Ratlam 
His Highucss Maliarajadblraja Afaliarao Sir 
Sariip Ram Singh Bahadur, Mabarao of 
Slrolil 

itnjor His Highness Nawab SirTilea Muliara 
mad IClian, Nan ah of Palnnpnr 

Knights Commanders (R C IE) 

Sir Henry Seymour King 
Baron Inchcape 
Es-Nawab of Loharu 
Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir James George Scott 
Sir Herbert ThirkeU White 
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Sir Frederick Anpn-ilna Nicholson 
Raji of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadliarrnv Ganesh, Chief of JllraJ 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col Sir Buchanan Scott 

Llcnt.-Col Sir Francis Edward Tonnghnsband 

Sir Fredrlc Styles Phllpin Lelv 

Lt.-Col Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Dr Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Sir Trevredvn Rashlclgh VT ynno 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stew irt-Wllson 

Gen Sir MaUuhn Henrv Stanley GiOver 

Lieut -Col Sir Hugh Dalv 


Sir Henrv Pnrsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemavne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharjl 

Llent -Col Sir Henrv Be .ufoy Thornhill 


H H The hawab of Jaora 
H H The R \j i of Sitamau 
H. H The Raj Saheb of Wanfcanar 
Rear-Adm Sir Colin Richard Kcppel 
Sir John Stanlev 
air Francis Edward Spring 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bljawar 
Sir John Twlgg 
Sir George Abraham Grierson 
Dr Sir Marc Aurel Stein 
Dr Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
Sir George Macarthey 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
MaJ -Gen Sir George John Yonnghnsband 
Sir Brian Egerton 
Sir Stephen George Sale 
Sir Prabhashankar D Pattanl 
Lieut -Col Sir John Ramsay 
Sir William Jlaxwcll 
Sir Mokshagundam Vlsvesvaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Llent -Col Sir Percy Molpsworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Vere Levlnge , , 

The Hon’ble Baja Sir Bampal Singh of KutI 
Sndliauli 

The Hon'ble Lt-Col Nawab Malik Sir Dmar 
Hayat Khan Tlwana 
H E Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir Mahadeo B Ohaubal 
Sir James Walker 
Mlrza Sir Abbas All Baig 
H H the Raja of Bdaspur 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahlbzada Abdul 


Qalyum 

Lieut -Gen Sir Henry D’Drban Kcarv 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gen Sir William George T awrence Beynon 
H H The Raja of Rajgarh 


Maharaja of Son pur 
Sir John Barry Wood 
Sir Alfred Hamnton Grant 
Lieut -Co! Maharaja* 
Lambargaon 


Sir Jal Cliand, 


of 


Rear-Admiral Sir D St A Wake 
Lleut-Gen Sir Alfred Horsford Blngley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Llent -Gen Sir Thomas Joseph 0 Donnell 
Major-Gen Sir Godfrei Williams 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir William Sinclair Harris 
His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul Mnlk Mehtarol 
Chltral 

Maul cl Sir Bablm Bakh»b 
Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 
sir C E Low, I 0 s 
MaharaJ Kunwar Sir Bhopal SIngb 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
ISO 

Lieut -Gen Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Llent -Gen Sir Edward Altham Altlmm 
Lieut -Gen Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen Sir Havelock Hudson 

Major-Gen Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen Sir Herbert Avellng Raltt 
Sir Herbert Guy Daring 
Major Gen Sir H F E Freeland 
Brevet-Uent -Col Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt Meherban Sir M V, Baje Ghorpade, 
Raja of Mudbol 
Sir W Maude, I.O S 

Ral Bahadur Sir BepVn Krishna Bose Kt 

Sir 0 M Stevenson Moore, I 0 8 

Lleut-Gen Sir Richard Wapshare 

Major-Gen Sir Wlllfrid Malleson 

Major Gen Sir Patrick Hehlr 

Sir J G Gumming 

the Hon’ble Sir H J Maynard 

H H The Nawab of Palanpur 
Lient-Gen Sir Andrew Skeen 
H H The Maharaja of Sirmur 
H. H The Nawab of Malerkotia 
Sir H r„ C Dobbs 
The Thakor Saheb of Llmbdl 
Sir H A Crump 
Sir W D Sheppard 
Lt -Col Sir A B, Dew 

Nawab Sir Klian-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab ofAmb 

Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hnnza 

Gol Sir W EL WIUcox 

H H The Maharaja of Panna 

SlrP J Fagan 

SlrNorcot W'arren 

Raja Sahib 3rl Sir Govlnda Krishna Tacliendruln- 
vam of Venkataglrl 
Sir C A Bell 

Manlvl Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amjn Jang 
Bahadur 
Sir John H Biles 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T W Haig 
Sir John Henry Kerr 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
H H The Maharaja of Sikkim 
The Cliicf of Sangii 
Sir H F Howard 
Sir A R Knapp 
H E Sir H L Stephenson 
Sir R A Mant 
SrfB N Mitra 
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The Hon’b'e Khan Bahadur Nnwnb Sir Muham- 
mad Muzammll ullah Khan of Bhlkrampur, 

D P 

SjrChlmanlal fl SetaUad 
Khan Bahadur Sir Mulmramad Ifablbulla 
Sahib Bahadur 

Sir H McPherson 
airW J Ecid 
Sir E M D Chamior 
Sir A C Chatterjee 
Sir K E Holland 
The Hon’ble Sir M B Dadabhoy 
Sir G Bainey 

SirfXP BamasWaml Ayj'ar Avargal 
SlrS P O’Donnell 
SlrB P Stnnden 
Sir Denys Bray 
SirH N Bolton 

SliM Y Josh! 

The Hon’ble Sir John Thompson 
H E Sir Geoffrey dcJIontmorcricy 
Sir William Barton 
SlrErederick William Johnstone 
Sir Cowasjl Tehanpir (Junior) 

H H the Maharaja of Chhatarpur 
Sir Grimwood Hears 
Sir Borman Edward Marjoribank 
The Hon’ble Ueutenant Sir Muhammad \hmc- 
dan Sa’Ia Khan of Chhatarl, U P 
Sir Eeginald Glancy 
Sir Clement Hindley 
The Hon ble Khan Bahadur Mian 
Sir FazU Hussain 
Sir Thomas Middleton 
The Hon'ble Sir Thomas Molr 
The Hon’ble Sir Alan Plm 
Sir Frederic Ganntlett 
The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson 
The Hon’ble Lt -Col Sir B H St John 
Sir Alexander M Stow 
The Thakur Saheb of Palltana 
The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Graham 
Sir Edwin Lutyens 
Sir Joseph Bhore 
Sir Arthur Moberly 
Sir Boss Barker 
Sir Herbert Baker 
Sir Samuel Stenart 
Sir Samuel Sra^ th 
Sir Leonard Bsynolds 
Sir James Slfton 
The Hon Sir Archibald Young Gipps Campbell 
EveUm Berkeley Howell, c s i , o i n 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith, Kt 

Honorary Companions (C I E ) 

H E Laurent Marie EmUe Beauchamp 
Dr Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad All Bala-ut-TujJar of Muham- 
merah 

Sheik Abdulla Bln Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Haidar Khan, Chief of Hayat Baud — {Persian 
Otilf) 

Mlrza All Karam Khan ShuJa-l-NIzam, Dy 
Governor of Bandar-Abbas ' 
Commanding-Col Ghana Bhlkram 


LIcnt -Col Partab Jung Bahadur Bana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut -Col Qcn Sugljama, Imperial Japanese 
Arm> 

Lieut Blchard Beamish — (Fnrope) 

Lieut I rancola Pierre Paul Bnzj— (Kurijps) 
Lieut -Col Bhuban Blkram Bana— (Arpal) 
Lieut Col Slmmsliero Blkram Bana — {Nepal) 
Lieut -Col Dumber Sbumshore Thapa— {AVpa/l 
Lieut -Col Bbalrab Shumshero Jung Bahadur 
Bana — (ArpaJ) 

Lieut -Col Madan Man Singh Basnlat — -{Nepal) 
Lieut -Col Oambhlr Jung Thapa — {Nepal) 
I,lcnt-Col Chandra June Thapa — {Nepal] 
Major Dttam Blkram Bana — (Arpal) 

Captain Narslnp Bahadur Basnlat — {Nepal) 

H E Shlkh Abdullah bln Qaslm-al Thina, 
Shaikh of Qatar — {Persian Oulf) 

TaoilnChur Chu-jul Ch’lh, Tao-yln of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdniia bln Jaiowl, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumlchc Sakenobe 

Major Mosanosukc Tsunodn 
ills Exccllenc\ Muiiaminad Ibrahim KJian, 
Siiaiikat-ul-Muik 

k'han Sahib Yusuf Bln Ahmed Eanoo, ir B E 
(Pirsian Ontj) 

Guruji Hcmraj {Nepal) 

Bada Karl Marlcblmnn Singh {Nepal) 

M J Van Mnncn 

Companions (C I E ) 

Charles Edward Pitman 

Thakur Bichu Singh 

Sir Rayner Chiide Barker 

Edmund Neel 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Sir J Baraplylde Fuller 

MaJor*Qcn G F L. Marshall 

Edward C S George 

Kao Bahadur Sri Bam Bhlkajl Jatar 

Fnzulbhal VIsram 

Charles E Bnckland 

Harry A Acwortb 

Sir Stejming W Edgerley 

Col W. B YeUdlng 

Hony Col Sir Henry J Stanyon 

Frederick John Johnstone 

Col Samuel Haslett Brown# 

Frank Henry Cook 

Francis Ersklne Dempster 

Llent -Col John Shakespear 

Maharaj Bajashrl Sankara Subbalyar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherjl Bnstamji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Bobertson 

Sir Dtmcan James Maepherson 

Sir Bobert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Llent -Col. Samuel John Thomson 

Lieut -Col A B Minchln 

W T Van Someren 

Charles Still 

Lieut -Col W B Browning 
Madhava Kao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Col Walter Gawen King 
Lieut -Col Sir Frank Popham Young 
Lieut -Col Malcolm John Meade 
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Edward Louis Capjrell 
George Moss Harriott 
Henry Marsh 

Lieut -Col Bertrand Evelyn MelUsh Qurdon 
Henry Felix Hertz 
SlrCourtenaj Walter Bennett 
Col Solomon Charles Frederick Belle 
Col John Crimmln 
Sir William Jameson Sonlsby 
Col William John Read Kalnstord 
Lieut -General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut -Col Laurence Austlne Waddell 
Mir Ansaf All Khan General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Honv Capt Subadar Major Yasln Khan Sardii 
Baliadur 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murrav Hammick 
Alexander Lauzun Bendock Tucker 
Lieut -Col John Clibbom 
Col George Wingate 
Llsut-Col Frank Cooke Webb Ware 
Alexander Porteona 
Col Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 
Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo PatsLa ■ 

Sir Stuart Mltford Fraser 
Lt -Gen Sir Ernest DeBrath 
Walter Bernard deWlnton 
Algernon EUJott 
Lt -Col Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 

Lieut -Col Alfred William Alooek 

Lieut -CoL Douglas Donald 

Dr Sir Jagadlsh Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Slkandar Khan of Nagar 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Robert Herrlot Henderson 

George Huddleston 

Llent -Col Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut -Col Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bant, rman 

WlUiam Bell 

Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut -Col Robert Arthur Edward Bean 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Sir C Sankamn Ifayar 

Walter Home 

Lieut -Col 0 W Waddlngton 
Khan Bahadur Barjorjl Dorabjl Patel 
Lieut -CoL Sir W FT O’Connor 
Lionel Tninlnger 
Capt George Wilson 
WlUlam Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut -Col Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Mallng Wynch 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Col Alain Chattier de Lotblnlere Joly de 
Lotblnlere 

Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Lt -Col Sir David Brain 


Col Wllllain John Daiilell Dundee 
The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rablmtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Galt 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
CoL Henry Thomas Pease 
Col Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Maj -GenI Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Frederick Palmer 

Lt -Col Alexander John Maunsell MacLaughlln 
Francis St George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamameri Sundaram Alyar Slvaswaml 
Alvar 

H E Field-Marshal Sir William Riddell Bird- 
wood 

William Herbert Dobbie 
Lt Col John Norman Macleod 
Ralph Bnller Hughes-Buller 
Llent -Col Francis Frederic Perry 
Dlwan Bahadur Sir Days Klshen Kaul 
Lieut -Col Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Llent -Col Sir Denys Brooke Blakeway 
Maung Bah-Too 

Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 
William ElUfl Jardlns 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halllday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chlchele-PIowden 
Licut -Col Richmond Trevor Crichton 
Albert Claude Verrleres 
Muhammad Azlz-ud-dln Khan 
NUambar Mukbarjl 
Ral Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Llent -Col Henry Parkin 
H B Sir Montagu Sherard Do wcs Butler 
Lieut -Col Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 
Sir James Bennett Bnmyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Mnllaly 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanqnet 
Dr Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col Frank Goodwin 

Llent -Col George Frederick Chcnevli-Trench 
Hony Major Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
James Adolpus Gnlder 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lleut,-Col Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Lieut -Lol Edward Gelson Qregson 
Col Benjamin William Marlow 
Herbert Gerald Tomkins 
Henry Whitby Smith 

The Hon’ble Llent -CoL Francis BevlUe Prl- 
deauz 

Llent -Col Ramsay Frederick Clayton Oordni 
Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 
Llent -Col Sir I-eonard Rogers 
Sir Henry Sharp 

Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shishtrl 
Ral Bahadur Dlwan Jamlat Ral 
Alexander Mulrhead 
Alexander Emanuel Enellsh 
Edward Robert Kaye Blenklnsop 
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sir Goorgo Sink\ Uirt 
Col Georgo Henry H%anB 
Col Henry Burden 
William George Knight 
Kc\ Dr John Anderson Graham 
Sir Louis James Kershaw 
William Taylor Cathcart 
Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kallas Narajan Hnksar 

Lieut -Col Ernest Douglas Mouej 

Col Hugh Roderick Stocklcy 

Lieut -Col John McKenzie 

Lieut -Col Richard Godfrey Jones 

Lieut -Col Sir James Reed Roberts 

Lieut -Col Lawrence Impey 

Arthur Ernest Lawson 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Bancrjl 

Lieut -Col Frederick Fenn Eiwos 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bcdl 

Col Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col Robert Edward Pemberton PIcolt 

Hona Lieut -Col Sir William Daniel Henry 

Gerald Francis Kcatlngc 

Lieut -Col John Glennie Grelg 

Brig -Genl RET Hogg. 

C A Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Rosa 

Llent -Col Arthur Dconj s Gllbcit Ramsay 

Pierce Langrlshe Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercromby Dufl 


M ijor M Ii Cntnpbcll 
W C M Diindas 
non\ Lieut -Col P R Cadtll 
Abanliidra N itli Tncoro 
W H H Arden Wood 
J R Pcatson 
Col It J Blnckham 
W' 0 Ashmore 
Hugh Ldwnnl Clerk 
Dr Sir DebaPro^ad Sarbadblkarl 
Frank Cliarlcs Daly 
1 lames Gargmve Cov( mton 
I IxJUlsL B ColHlon-Ramsaj 
I George Batlcy Scott 

The Jlon’blo Rao Bahadur Rangnatb ^a^ 3 lngh 
I Mudbolkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir IDglmnath A cnkajl Sabnls 

Col W llllain Alolesworth 

Sir Lalubbal Samaldas Mehta 

Lconaril Blrlcy 

I rank Irederlck La all 

Lt -Col I nnk Currie Lowls 

IawIh 1 n neb 

Col W alter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Albert Howard 

Lieut -Col E D Wilson Grelg 
Harold Anlin Close 
Rlihard Hugh Tlckcll 
I Francis Samuel Alfn d Slocock 
I Lieut -Col Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Dr Tnoiims su.nmcrs 


Lt -Col John Lawrence WlUlara flrench-MuUcn 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 
Col Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D’ Aguilar Crooksbank 
Sir Edward Denlim Ross 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Ha an 
Khan 

Col Reginald O’Brran Tavlor 

Ral Bahadur Raja Pundit Harl Kishan Kaul 

Lieut -Col Frederic William Wodehouae 

Major-General Maitland Cowper 

Lieut -Col Charles Henry Jamrs 

Alexander Blake Shake^pear 

Sir John Hope Simpson 

Lieut -Col W illlam Glen I.lstun 

t^aJor-General Sir Edwin H de \ ere Atklnst n 

Walter Stanley Talbot 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Hony Lieut -Col Sir Robert William J.8jnrd 
Dunlop 

Raja Hrishl Kesh Laha 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Lieut -Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard Lowslcv 

Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cutbbert Streatfleld 

Lt -Col Sir Cecil Kayo 

Sir William Foster 

Col G K Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col G 8 Cranford 

Sardar Sir Appajl Rao Sltole Ankllkar 

Lawrence Mercer 


Klran Chandra Do 
I sir Frank WllHngton Carter 
' Charles Montague King 
Sblckli Rair Hussain, IClian Bahadui Rawab 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 
Rear-Admiral W alter Lumsden 
Dewan Blshan Das (Jammu and Kcshmlr) 
Lt -Col Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 


I Wllllara Peter Saugster 
Lieut -Col Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahlbzada AMus Samad, Khan of Rampur 
' Cecil Bernard Cotteroll 
Sirdar SahibSulcman Hajl Kasim Mltha 
Captain George Prldeaux MiUct 
Sir Sclwyn Howe Fremantle 
' Dr Zia-ud-dln Ahmed 
Lt -Col Cecil CJiarlcs Stewart Barry 
j Col Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 
' Coi Charles Henry Cowlo 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh 
Sir David Petrie 


Godfrey Charles Denham 
Lt -Col Charles Joseph Windham 
Herbert George Chick 


Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 
H Raja Pratab Singh, Raja of All Rajpur 
Cecil Lyon John Allanson 


John Norman Taylor , 

Ehan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad 


Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 
1 Dougins MarshaU Straight 
I The Hon’ble Raja Sir Motl Chnnd 
Matthew Hunter 
John Tarlton Whitty 
1 Moses Mordecal Simeon Qubbay 
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^lajor General Robert Charles SlacWatt 
Gcorce Paris Dick 

The Hon’ble Lieut -Col IVlUiam John Econ 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbnl Husain 

Col George Sim Ogg 

Cap! M W rarewell 

Lieut -Col John Bertram Cunllffe 

Eaelyn Berkeley Howell 

Colonel 'William Montague Elll* 

Raja Sir Venganad Vosudeva, Raja Aaargal 

Major-Gonl James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 

Christopher Addams-WUllams 

Hammett Reginald Clodc Halley 

Robert Thomas Dandas 

ncginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Ecttlewell 

The Hon’ble Ral Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 

Khan Bahadur Dr Ulan Sir Uuhammad Shall 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Ulddlemlss 

Major Frederick Korraan IVhlte 

Sir John Ixiader Malley 

Seth Chandmnl Dhndha 

William Kawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Uajor A G J UacHwalne 

Col T G Peacocke 

Lieut -Col E J Molllson 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E W Huddleston 

Lt-Col J W B Merewether 

Lt -Col Ambrose Boxwell 

Lt-Col William GUntt 

Major G B Power 

Brig -General d'Aroy Charles Brownlow 
Temporary Major R W Bullard 
Lt-Col F W RadcIICfe 
Lt -Col E L Bagshawe 
Major Charles John Emile Clerlcl 
Lt -Col A K Rawlins 
The Hon’ble Sir William Jonn Keith 
A J W Kltchln 
W. R Gourlay 
W S Coutts 

Col Westwood Korman Hav 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

Major R E H Griffith 

Dlwan Bahadur Lala BUhessr Nath 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr M T Young 

bir S M Burrows 

Sir P J Bartog 

Col (Hony Brig -Gem 1 H. A Yonug 

Col J H Dickson 

Lt-Col W E R Dickson 

Col William Edmund Pre 

Lt Col S M Rice 

Col C B Stokes 

Major E S Glllett 

Commander E C Withers 

1 leut -Col Edmund Waltct 

Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Svlvester Grlmston 

Capt Victor Bayley 

John DUIon Flj-nn 

Col Shafto Longflcld Crastet 

20 


oldney Robert HlgneU 
Henry Phillips ToIUnton 
Sir James JIacKenna 
Edward Lister 

Lt -Col David Waters Sutherland 
Sir James Crerar 
Col Henry Robert Crosthwalte 
Hony Lieut BUIary Lushington Hclman-Hnnt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett-Yeats 
Ral Bahadur Sir Harl Ram Goenka 
Shams-ul-Ularoa Sir Jlvanji JamshedJlModl 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Lnxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krisbnarajapuram Palle- 
gondal Pnttanna Chetty 
Lt -Col John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaqnet 
Colonel Ralph EUls Carr-Hall 
Lt -Col (Alexander BHero) OgUvy Spence 
Lt -Col Godfrey Lambert Carter 
Lt -Col Ernest Arthur Frederick Red) 

Harry Seymour Hoyle PUklnjrton 
James Alexander Ossory Fltrpatrlck 
Lt -Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Uent -Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Lieut -CoL Harold Hay Thorbnm 
The Hon’ble Major Khan Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

Honv Capt Mubl-nd-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony Capt Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dnr 

Sardar Poornn Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj -Gen 
Glrdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Ckil 
Haider All i^an, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 
Philip James Griffiths Plpon 
Tempy Capt Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Air Commodore David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-CoL Francis William Plrrie 
Capt Hubert Mckenzie Salmon d 
Lt -Col Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony Lt -Col Seaboms Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Col Bhola Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Major (Tempy Brig -General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Jlajor-Genetal James Archibald Douglas 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St John Brldger Phllby 

Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Major Cynl Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Klao Intaleng Sawbwa of Kengtnng 

The Hon’ble Mr Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Clntterbuck 

The Hon’ble Mr James Donald 

William Woodword Homell 

Lt -Col Bawa Jlwan Singh 

Thomas Rvan 

Arthur William Botham 

CoL Henry Francis Qevciand 

Lt -Col WUliam Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Hcseltlne 

Alexander Langlev 

"Lt -Col Henri Smith 

Col Francis William Hallowcs 
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Major Henry Coddlncton Bro^^n 
Robert Ck)Iqulioun Bojle 
Lewis 'Wynne Hartlev 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Sir Goplnath 
Jhala Sri Jlanslnghji Sural Slnhji 
Assistant Surgeon Kcdar Rath Has 
Brig -GcncralJohn Latham Rose 
Lt -Col Roger Lloj d Kennion 
Lt -Col Hugh Augustus Keppcl GoUgh 
Tempy Major Sir Tohn Arnold Mnlllngcr 
■Major Edward 'William Charles Noel 
Lieut -Col J R™ Harley 
Bre'^ -Colonel C M Goodbody 
Lieut -Col J G Qoodenough Swaa 
Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
Lt Col John Tzat 

Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 

Major William David Henderson Stevenson 

Captain Robert Edward Aldcnnan 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Klnloch 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser dc la Fossa 

Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 

William Frederick Holms 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Jyotsnanath Ghosal 

Lieut -Col George Henry Willis 

Lieut -Col Ernest Alan Robert Newman 

Edward Charles Ryland 

Francis Wllham Bain 

John Desmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

Gumam Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Kumar Hnkar Singh 

Dr. Charles AUred Barber 

Sir Nosarwanjl Navrojl Wadia 

Brig -Qeneial Robert George Strange 

Brig General Robert Montague Poore 

Brig General Cyril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Camana 

Col Herbert Austen Smith 

Lieut -Col F A F Barnardo, i ii^ 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Cecil MeWatters 
Lieut -Colonel Davis Heron 
Lieut -Col Fdmund Tlllotson Rich 
Forman All Khan Sardnr Bahadur, late Major 
General, Kashmir State Forces 

Hony Lieut. Qadlr Baksh Khan Bahadur 

Roderick Komeli Blemackl 

Hony Brigadier-General Robert Fox Soisble 

Brig -General A B Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col F W. Bagshawe 

Col F E Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lieut -CoL Herbert Grenville LeMcsurier 

OoL Rollo St John Gillespie 

Lieut, -Col IValter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 

Captain A G Bingham 

Lieut -Col the Lord Belhaven and Stenton,! 4 

Lieut Col George McPherson 

Lieut -Col Korman Emil Henry Scott, IMS 

Lieut -Col W R J Scroagle, IMS 

Major Stewart George Cromartle Murray 

Lieut -Col Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 


, Major Guj Sulton Bo(c|urt 
Lieut -Col Cnlhbcrt Vl\lan Bliss 
Colin Camiibcll Garbclt 

Lieut Col yVyndhnra 'Midden Plc'poiut Wood 

fohn Broun Sjdncy Thuhron 

I S Steward O’Malley 

Sir Provnsh Chandra MlUot 

James George Jennings 

SlrK M Cook 

Christian Tindall 

Arthur Innes Slayhow 

Austin Low 

Lieut -Col Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert DIgby Watson 
Lieut -Col John Teller Calvert 
Charles Gilbert Rogers 
Bernard D’Ollor Diney 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Pcrrcc 

Bcrlnm Bcreslortl Osmaston 

Lieut -Col John Hanna Murray 

The Rev Dr M llllam Skinner 

Col Herbert Augustus Iggiildcn 

Col Comdt Richard Slukclo\ St Joim 

Brcvct-Llcut Col S S W Paddon 

Lieut -Col Walter Mason 

M llllam Alfred Rao Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Pclerson 

LlcuL-Col Andrew Louis Charles McCorraJCK 


Lieut -Col J C Lamont 

Capt Cliarlcs Jam^s Cope Kendall 

Sliihammad Afzel Khan Lieut -Col. 

Sir Ernest Aibcrt Seymour Bell 

Lieut -Col Franels Richard Souttor Gerre's 

Albert Harlow Silver . 

Khan Bahadur Xavvab Maula Baksh o' Bi^la 

Sardar Lakliamgouda Basav a Prabhn Sir Dean' 

Col W W CIcraesha, IMS 

Coi NaplorOcorgc Barras Qoodfeilow 

Col P Francis Chapman 

Lieut -Col H J Crossicy 

Lieut -Col (temporary Col ) W A Gordon 

Lieut -Col J D Graham 

Col E C Alexander 

Lieut -Col W H Hamilton 

Lieut -Col C A Sprawson 

Major H 0 Prescott 

Commander J C Ward 

Temporary Major C F Maepheraon 

Captain F C C Balfour 
Coi P L Bowers 
H A Sams 
H F Forbes 


Lt-Col 0 L Peart ^ 

Hony Brigadier General H De C 0 
Lieut -Col. A de V Wlllonghby-Osbome 
Hon HrlcmrtiRr-OenBrnl J R. Gaussen 


Major G B Murray 

Sir Purushottamdas Tbaknrdaa 

R D Bell 

Ral Bahadur Rala Ram 


Lieut -Col H C Bcadon 
Lt -Col H C Barnes 
H Clayton 


F A M H Vincent 
Sir R Clarke 
M J Cogswell 
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Lieut -Co' J J Bourke 

Lieut - Col J Stephenson 

n H Haines 

It S Hole 

Oarsetjl Howrojl Wadla 

E Telchman 

Dr D Clouston 

Maharaja Eao Jogondra Xaraj an Bay 
Col B A Keedham 
J Crosby 

H E Sir Charles lanes 
P P J WodehonoB 
Captain E I II Barrett 
Lieut -Col P L 0‘Nell 
Major G G Jolly 
Major A P Jlannlng 
Sir Hcnrv T^ ler 
Col H W B Senior 
Lieut -Col B H Maddos 
Col H W Bowen 
Col J B Keogh 
Col E A Porch 
Col A B Fry 
Col A V W Hope 
Lieut -Col L E Gilbert 
Lient -Col W D A Keys 
Llent-Col W M Anderson 
Major H Murray 
Major C de L Christopher 
Major F M Carpendale 
Major A H Cheneyls Trench 
Temporary Major L F Nalder 
Captain C G Lloyd 
Temporary Captain B. Marra 
G Evans 

Llent-Col S H Slater 
Aeha Mlrza Muhammad 
Sir E Bonham-Carter 
Llent,-CoI J H Howell Jones 
Col IV E Wilson-Johnston 
Major TV S B May 
TV B Dockrill 
G M O’Horke 
Capt C B Wason 
Capt C Mackenile 
Major J B Hanafln 
Major M C Baymond 
TV. H J TVilklnson 
r leut -Col J B Jameson 
Major-General A G TVanchope 
Col G F TVhlte 

Hon. Major B TV Hlldyard-Marris 
Hon Uent Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col B M Betham 
Col E B P Bolleau 
Col TV L J Carey 
J A Cherry 

Col (temporary Brigadier GenI ) H B Cook 

Col G M Dnfl 

Lieut -Col E G Hall 

Lient -Col D B Hewitt 

Lient - Col L Hlrsch 

Col C Hodgklnson 

Major G Howson 

Lieut -Col K M KIrkhope 


Lient -Co' F C Lane 
Lt -Col J H Lawrence-Archer 
Col B S Maclagan 
Lient -Col C K Moberly 
Col H C Nanton 
E P Newnham 
Lieut -Col S J Bennie 
Lient -Col J B Beynolda 
Sir Louis Stuart 
Lieut -Col J TV TVatson 
Major-Gen K G TVoodyatt 
Lieut -Col H N Young 
Lient -Col E L Mackenzie 
Llent-Col C K Watnev 
Bessalder Hony Capt Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bahadur HablburBahman Khan 
Col Charles Fairlie Dobbs 
Lieut. Col George Stuart Douglas 
Lient -Col Charles Edward Edward-CoUins 
Col Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Betridge 
Major-Genl M B TV Nightingale 
Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar Singh 
Majithla 

The Hon’ble Sir H Moncrieff Smith 
Sir F St J Gebble 

! Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh TValad Mian 
I Mnbammad 
3 S Avyangar 
J A Blchey 
F TV TVoods 
Lieut -Col C A Smith 
Llent-Col F B Netbersole 
B S Troup 

Lieut -Col J A Stevens 
A Brebner 
V Dawson 
Sir G Anderson 

Col Bao Bahadur Thakur Sadnl Singh 

Salyid Nur-nl-Huda 

Col John Anderson Dealy 

MaJor-(5enernl Harry Christopher Tytier 

Major-General A L Tarver 

Major-General Cynl Norman MacmuIIen 

Col Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

CoL Cecil Norris Baker 

Col Harry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut -Col John Francis Haswell 

CoL Henry Charles Swinburne TVard 

Lient -CoL Henry Francis TVlckham 

Lient -Col Dnncan Ogilvia 

Major James Scott Pitkeathlv 

Lt -Col Charles Edward Bmce 

Major Alexander Fredenck Babonan 

2nd-LIent Arthur Vernon Hawkins 

Colonel Campbell Collin 

TV C Benoul 

Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt-Col B Verne V 

ECS Shnttleworth 

rt-CoICBA Bond 

J Keld 

C M Hutchinson 

Lient -Col Sir F H Hnmphrys 

Major F TV Gerrard 

R o Pe»rson 

C T Allen 

C B La Touche 
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Col Leslie Watcrfleld Shakespeare 

Col 0 E E Francis KJnvan Macqnold 

Capt E J Calveley Hordern 

John ComjTi Hlgslns 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Morshall 

Major Olondon Turbcrvllle Dankes 

Lieut -Col U L Crosthwalt 

C Latimer 

Col E H Pa^no 

Lieut -Col CEB Steele 

Col T Stodart 

Lieut -Col E C W Conwny-Qordon 
Col C Hudson 
Col H Ross 
Col D M AVatt 

Uent -Col Hibal Muhatumad Khan 
Dlwan Bahadur Dlwan Daulat Ral 
The Hon’ble Mr Michael Keane 
Lieut -Colonel Philip Sykes Murphj Bullion 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
David Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
The Hon’ble Mr GeofTrey Latham Corbett 
The Hon’ble Lieut -Col Edmund Henry Salt 
James 

John Tudor Gwynn 

Lieut -Col Frederick O’Klncah 

Lieut Col William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col Lionel Augustus Grimston 

Lieut -Col John Lawrence Van Gejzel 

Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vans 

Arthur Charles RumboU 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadlba Merwanjl Dalai 

Hal Bahadur Jadu Hath Muzumdar 

Kaiuyen Malhar Joshl 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 

The Hon’ble Mr Frank Herbert Brown 

Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 

Colonel Clement Arthur Milward 

Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 

Lieut -Col Henry Warwick Hllus 

Major Frederick Lawrence Gore 

Major Alexander Henderson Bum 

Lieut -Col AHred Eugene Berry 

Lieut -Colonel Maxwell McKelvle 

Lieut -Col Charles Harold Amys Tuck 

Colonel Henry George Young 

Lieut -Col Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 

Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 

John Edwin Clapliam Jukes 

Sir Ernest Burdon 

Herbert Edward West Martindell 

Alexander Montgomerie 

Evelyn Robins Abbott 

James Cowllshaw Smith 

John Richard Cunningham 

Stephen Cox 

Hugh Kynoston Briscoe 

Jlajor-General Rivers Nevd' 

Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Dearc 
Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 


Major Lionel 1 dward Lang 
Uni Bahadur MllkhI Rim 
James Walls Maeklson 
Arthur LambcrtPlaj fair 
Basil John Gould 
I' rands Pcpjs Rennie 

Lf -Col Stewart Bhkcly Agnow Paltcr'’ou 
Ldnnrd Arthur Ilenrj Blunt 
Lieut -Col James Lntrican 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Walter 1 rank Hudson 
Adrian lames Robert Hope 
John Mlllouchb\ Menres 
Major Kenneth Osnnld Goldie 
Ldwnrtl I rands Thomas 
Edward Lull roll Mojsej 
Tbomo-s Stewart Maepherson 
Mniiiip Po nia 
\rthur Campbell Armstrong 
Horace Williamson 
Alexander New march 
Gerard Anstt iithcr M athen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sliarbat Khan 
Natha blngh Sardar Bahadur 
llaja Manlloll Singh Hoy 
Khan Bahadur Dr Sir Nnsarvanjl Hormasji 
Cll0kB\ 

William Scott Durrant 
Alexander Marr 
I.awrcncc Morlc> Sluhbs 
Colonel Robert St John Hickman 
James Macdonald Dunnett 
Lieut -Col Mlclrnd Llojd 1 Lirar 
Lc\c--t Mackenzie Kaac 
Corvton Jonathan M ebstor Maymo 
Walter Swain 
C\ ril James Irwin 
Edwin Lcsswarc Price 
Gavin Scott 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Major the Honourable Piers Walter Lcgh 

Harry Tonkinson 

Arthur Edward Nelson 

AlexandcrShlrlcj Slontgomcry 

Kunwnr Jagdlsh Prasad 

Llont -Col Andrew Thomas Gage 

Llent-Col John Phillip Cameron 

Frcdcilck AlexanderLeeto 

Lieut -Col Henrv Ross 

Captain Victor FelK Gamble 

Major General Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Qnilford 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
H Po Tha 

Naorojl BapoojlSaklatwala 
William StantlaU . , „ , , 

Khan Bahadur Dlwan Abdul Hamid 

Rao Bahadur ThakurHarl Singh 

W Alder 

T R Martin 

Lf-Col D G MltcheU 

Lt-Col R H Chenevix Trench 

E G B Peel 

1 The Hon’ble Mr F F Sladen 
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A r L Bnync 
C G Bnmett 
Lt -Col A I evcnton 
1 1 -Col T. llnnter 
Lfc -Col R McCartlson 
H G Ualg 

Klian Bahadur Muhammad Buzlnllah Sahib 
R M Maxwell 
J H Hcchle 
■'tnjor D P Jolinstono 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Haya* Klan 
Alajor the Rev G D Game 
J Evershed 
C A H Townsend 
E W Legh 
J C Ker 
F F Blon 
P S Keelan 

Colonel W M Coldstream 

C W Gwynne 

R B Ewbank 

Dr B.L Dhlngra 

Srlmant Jagdeo Rao Piiar 

Mauhl Sir Xlzam ud Din Ahmed 

SardarSahlbzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P G Rogers 

C Vf Dunn 

R E Gibson 

LleiiU-Col G H Russell 

B J Glancy 

H B Clavton 

E W P Sims 

ilaung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo J^urayaua Singh 

AV T 31 AVrlght , 

1 he Rea B M. ilacpliail 
Dlout -Col Sir Q R Tlearnc 
Al B W Jones 
Major-General R Heard 
L L Jrojuradar 
P, E Pereival 
L O Clarke 
K N Knox 
E Coman Smith 
Major G C S Black 
Allrza Jfohamed Ismail 
J, JI Ewart 

Ral Bahadur T K Sadhu 
B Venkatapathlraju Garu 
F Clayton 
F Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar A^ghat All 
A W Street 

U B Thakur Jlangal Singh 

Dlwan Bahadur P Kesava Pillal Avargal 

ARE Tottenham 

A A L Parsons 

F C Turner 

TAB Swan 

H G Edison 

Colonel C H Bensley 

E G Turner 

T G Rutherford 

Blent -Col O D OgiUIe 

Bieut -Colonel E C G Aladdoek 

F Anderson 


G Cunningham 
' SlajorC K Daly 
[ Lieut -Colonel J C S Vaughan 
F C Crawford 
I H Calvert 
} U Me 

Bieut -Col the Revd AV T AVright 
Ral Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghoce 
Ral Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Dlnan BahadurT Rangachanyar 
1 AV L Travers 

I Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jnwahir Singh 
I Captain Hissam nd-Din Bahadur 
] Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Kawaz Khan Bhutto 
, Rao Bahadur D B Raghublr Singh 
\ Khan Bahadur K Rustomjl 
I Lleut-Col R P AVUson 
, G R Thomas 
I H Tireman 
I A D Ashdown 
I T H Morony 
I C AV Bloyd Jones 
j H A Crouch 
I AV Qaskell 
I D G Harris 

1 Bientenant-Colonel C A Kingston 
R P Hadow 
Blent -Col AV D Smiles 
J M Clay 

Lieut -Col J A Brett 
Major H R Lawrence 
A SI SlacSIiUan 

Khan Bahadur Qazi Azizuddin Ahmad 
Oscar De GlanvUlo 

K B -sir Beliramjl Hormasjl Kanavatl 
Surendra Nath MuIUck 
J R D Glascott 
Col SHE Nicholas 
H A F Undsay 
Kashluath Shriram Tatar 
Rao Bahadur Vangal Thlruvcnkata Krlshnama 
Aebarvs Avargal 
G AVUes, . 

Sahlbzada Abdul Slajid Khan 
E R Foy 
B A ColUns 
R R Mnconachle 
P Hawkins 
J AVilson-Johnston 
C M King 
H AV Emerson 

P A Kcllv 

Lieut -Col J AV D Megaw 
B S Klsch 
1 D Ascoli 
3lajor B R- Relllv 
H 3 Crosthwalte 
Lleiit -Col R H Bot 
'tlr Jadu Nath Sarkar 
P Hide 

F AV Sudmersen 
The Rev A E Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
F H Keilv 

T R S A enkatarama Sa'trigal 
At Irime 

HOB bhoubridge 
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Col K V Kukiln\ 

S W Goode 
\ H W llontinck 
U ]j Tj Alhnson 
G S Bijpil 

n A AVebstcr 
Jlnl Ttihadiir n K Bnln 
T C B Brake 
Tjie\it -Col T \V Harlca 
G Clarke 

llaior D G oandomn 
11 T Bhabha 
^ardarBlrAl V Ivlnn 
KliMrjr Xirlm ud Dm 
\ C Woollier 
A 1 j Co\( niton 
B 1 BurrtU 
IT Beniiiiic 
W R Bniido 
G W Bitch 
C U WllB 
H A I 41110 
K.H Bramit 
Col W n Elans 
G E I'aivciis 
F Armltage 

Lieut Col A C Taneock 
Brevet Lieut -Col IT L Baughtou 
Lieut 'Col H D ILarsbal 
H B G Law 
K W Hanaon 
n It B’llkln'on 
Lieut -Col J W Cornwall 
R D Anstead 
D ABlne 
W Roche 

Rat T P ’Mukhatjl Bahadur 

G K Deidhar 

Chaiidharl Sir Chhaju Ram 

T fl R Fraser 

Lt -Col T C H Leicester 

G W C Carson 

J N Gupta , 

G E Soames 
H C LlddeU 
A G Bdle 
J B G Smith 
D L Drake-Brockraau 
D 31 Stewart 
R Littlehailes 
J A Baker 

Lt -Col R W Macdonald 
G S Whitworth 
A B Briggs 

Lt -Col L n ■ E Lenfestey 

J E Armstrong 

R J Hirst 

F P V Gompertz 

Major A G Tresldder 

Captain (Temp Alajor) A F R Luratv 

P L Orde 

Ral Bahadur Janak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T K Mehta 
H W Xlcholson 
A G Clow, ICS 
W B R Prentice, ICS 
\ H Llojd, I C b 


A 'I’ Stow oil 

II ( (lOiian ICS 

t'oloiielt C Palnur 
T Bezlett.lCS 
G T Boag ICS 
C \\ A I urner I C s 
Lt Col C L Bunn, 1 M S 
A. R \stbiin 
T K G Tohnson ICS 
Major (' I T Lrikhie 
R 0 Chamicr 
I, II Berthoud, I CS 
It V Horton 
M II Bodil 
I) 1 Miilla 
ti Morgan 

Rao Bahadur Raja llari Slneh of Malnjan 
Iv B I hong 
P W 1 lionias 
Giirbar Shrl V 3'' Surag 
G G De\ 

J G Beazlev 

V L Gllllat 
R II Beckett 
T B Copeland 
F G Arnonid 
CSC niirrNon 
A II Mackenzie 
( ! A Cocks 

Col C P Gunter 

Prol R Coupland 

W S llopkvns 

Lt-Col 3V E C Bradfleld 

Lt -Col L Cook 

Lt-Col G D Franklin 

It -Col (Honv Coll U R Mill 

Lt -Col T Cunningham 

H A F 3Ietc.alR 

V K A Ariiaraudln Aj angar 
S B Smith 

G E C Wakcneld 
Ral Bahadur B B Goenka 
Br H G Roberts 
Br J A 3’oclcker 
C B Poolev 
T 31 Lyle 

Lieut -Colonel H S Strong 
G Macworth Young 
H A B A'ernon 
J F Dyer 
William Alares 
1 leut -Colonel C I Brierly 
J M B Wrencli 
H A R Behes 
H K GangiUee 
Lieut -Colonel W G Xeale 
Lieut -Colonel L E L Burne 
J R Bain, ICS 
F H Fearnlev WlnttlngstaU 
Lieut -Colonel R E Wrlglit 
Lieut -Colonel H H Broome 
L F Gunter 
J A Madan ICS 
P W H Smith 
R S Flnlow 
W L Scott 
H T Holland 
G H Stoker 
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D G Lai 

Lt-Col ir 11 X rritilmnl, 

Klnn Bilmdur Kutub iid-Dln Alirucdi 
Major General E M’ Antlionv 
P 0 Tallents 
F A Hamilton 
C A Bentlea,' 

Col C IT Chltty, 

J Coalman 
P M' Marsh 
J G Acheson 
J D V Hodge 
Lt-Col A H Palin 
^Lajor T) Pott 
r J Plaamcn 
T A L S 0 Connor 
1 V Malic 
Captain H Morland 
T ■\[cGlashan 
Lea 

3 Hormas)! 

Eal Bahadur Sk Gho-h 

Biwan Bahadur G X Chetti Garu 

Lt -Col E J M Healc 

M B Cameron 

A X L Cater 

r A Sashsa 

M C. Hallctt 

A J Laiiic 

D J Boyd 

J Claguo 

Col G W Eoss 

M" S JannyaaalaV X Garu 

T Sloan 

E G Grleac 

S Walker 

M Mebb 

H L Xewman 

Col W V Copplnger 

B C Burt 

Lt Col A F Hamilton 

J L Sale 

M' P Eoberts 

Lt -Col J C Store 

S B Teja Slugh Malik 

SUan Slohamnied Shah Xaaaaz 

E B Kesho W Brahma 

K. B Sardar Hassan Klian Gurchanl 

S r Sladden 

Slajor Gcnl G Tate 

G Kaida 

r B P Lor> 

F C Pa\T\ 

F F E Channer 
Lt -Col AS J Powell 
D G Jlackenzic 
E E Simpson 
G T H Bracken 
E X Eeid 
F H Puckle 
B E Eau 
G E F Tottenham 
E AV Perr\ 

Lt -Col H E Dutton 
Lt -Col H H SIcGann 
Lt -Col J J T SlacKnlght 
Col C H Harwell 
C W E Arbuthnot 


Ivhan Bahadur Shalkli Abdul Aziz 
L Mason 

Slnjor S P MilUnms 
E Sr Statham 
Sr Entnaswami 
E T EuscU 
G E Dain 
T A AVoodhead 
G S Hardv 
AV Booth Graacli 
E Gordon 
AA' A Cosgraae 
G F S CoUlns] 

A CnsccUs 
J A Sweenej 
Captain H Bojes 
It -Col E E Dojlc 
Eal Bahadur S C Banerjec 

AA L Stampe 

ELI AVingatc 

Major H AA ilbcrlorcc-BcU 

AA H Louis 

It Col J E J Ti-rrell 

AI L Pasricha 

F H Biirkitt 

r T Jones 

It -Col H AA Acton 

Lt -Col H C Slanders 

CiplainT AA Eccs 

C F Strickland 

Col G H E Halland 

Eni Ealinditr S SI Bnpna 

G H Speuer 

B A' Dt, 

F C Iseraongcr 
It Col 1 AI Slacrao 
H Bomlord 
E H AAilliam'on 
A Slacter 
J B Brown 
I AA Stewart 
H A’ Broharn 
H E UrlcUl 
J A Daw'on 
G A SldllUh 
G T H Hanllnge 
Eal Bahadur P C Dutta 
A AA AA Sbieklo 
A C Badenoch 

Klian Rihadur STawab Sluzuffir Khan 
I H E Pate 
A Sic Ktrral 
C A Alalcolin 
Lt -Col F C Slielmerdiuc 
J A Tliornc 
A Slonro 
P C Eainfonl 
Lt -Col F C Temple 
It -Col H C Girbett 
H Slianka Eau 
J A Pope 

Captain H A B Dl_ba-Bcstc 

H B AA ethcrill 

AA S Fraser 

C G niemiK-Trcncli 

L C Coleman 

Eal Bahadur P C Bore 
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Amir Sheikh ^rihmixlhhiil Abdiill ihh il 
II 7 j n\ 2’e 
A U Ivehlmnn 
Illuhnmm nl Yiunin IClum 
0 C Ihsvas 
r T Dono^^n 
JI 11 Gotild 
J F Hall 
S T noUlas 
C T Brett 
B C A T<a\\thcr 
ACT Ballc\ 

W A" 1> Jcnkin 

Sitlsh Cliandra Gupta 
Kenneth Simuel 1 it7c 
The Hon itr BIja\ ICuin ir Basu 
Erne'-t Ferdinand Opponhclin, l c S 
Dupald Stuart Burn 
Ghazintar All Klmn, I c fa 
Ilarnld Graham, I C fa 
Frank Burton Leath, i c s 

Lieut -Col Sherman Gordon Aenn LllB, 1) fa O , 

I A. 

Harold Arpvll A\at'=on, I c fa 

Henrv Abnham Guhijw 

Alfred Ernest Jlathias, I c S 

John Pierson Bnlkelca , i i fa 

Allan Arhuthnot Lane lloherts, I C s 

John William Smath, i c 8 

Olat Kirkpatrick Caroo 

Klian Baliadnr Jambhcrlji Ikijuujl Vaclilia 

Satjondra Kath Boj, i o s 

Arthur Bcatson Bold, i c S 

Thomas James Y’ounc Boi.burgh, I C s 

Lieut -Col John Jlorlson, i 3t s 

Theodore James Tasker, ICS 

Captain Willi vm Arthur Williams 

Korman Lindsaj Sheldon 

Phcrozesliau Jehangir Jrarzban 

Eduard Cliarlcs Stuart Baker, QBE 

Khan Balwdur Saijid Ahmad Hasan 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was Instituted Jan 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire It con 
slsts of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
tloaal Princesses, find the female relatives of 
Indian Prlnees or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices In connection with India. 
Badge, the Boyal Cypher In Jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white Designation, the letters C I 

Sovereign of the Order 
THE KING-EMPEBOB OF INDIA, 

Ladles of the Order (Cl) 

Her Majesty The Queen 
H M the Queen of Norway 
H B H the Princess Victoria 
H M The Queen of Boumanla 
H B H Princess Beatrice 


H 11 If the Princess Louise (Durhess ol Argyll) 

H I and B H Graml Duchess C' rll 

Lady Patricia Bainsiy 

II 11 till Princess Marlc-Lonlso 

Bnronr.ss KInlosa 

Lad\ Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Marchioness of DulTcrln and Ava 

II II Maharanl of Cooch-Bchar 

Marchioness of Eansdowno 

Constance Mary Baroness Wcnlock 

H II iMalmranl Sahib Chlmiin Bal Oackwnr 

II II BnnI Sahib of Gondal 

U II the Dowager Maharanl of Aly sore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H II the Maharanl Sahlba of Udaipur 

Alice, Baroness Northcotc 

Amelia Marla, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthlll 

OauntcBS of MInto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

France Charlotte, Lady Clielmsford 

The Lady Willlngdon 

n n Alahamnl Cliinkoo Baja Sahilw Scindla 
Alljah Bahadur of Gwalior 
U E The I ady Irwin 

Coiinttss of L\ tton 

H 11. TJie Mahaninl Bcgcnt of Traaancorc State 
\ iscountos Goschen 
Lady Dirduood 

Distinctive • Badges — An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1011, 
that a distinctive badge should bo granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
tit'es of ‘ Diwan Bahadur ‘ Sardar Bahadur’, 

‘ Khan Bahadur’, ’Bal Bahadur’, * Bao Baho- 
dur ’, ‘ Khan Sahib ’, Bal Sahib * and ‘ Bao 
Sahib’ Subsequently the following rognla- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
Issued — (1) The decoration to bo worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a Qve-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles ol Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Bal and 
Bao Bahadur, and of silver lor the titles of 
Khan, Bal, and Bao Sahib (2) The badge 
shall be worn suapoaded round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles ol Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shaU be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Bai and Bao Bahadur light 
red with a dark rfd border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Bal and Bao SaUb dark bine with 
light blue border 

A Press Note Issued In November, 1014, 
states — The Government of India have recenOy 
had under consideration the question of tbe 
position in which miniatures of Indian tiUes 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not susiiended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prascrlbed In the case of the 
badge Itself When the miniatures are worn In 
conjunction with other decorations, they slmnld 
be placed Immediately after the Kaiser-l Hind 
Medal 
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Indian Distinguished Service Medal — Ihisi 
mcdvl wv* In-tltutod on Mine 2stli, 1*107, liv nn j 
Vmij Orvlcr imlill-Iicd la Slmli ag n revrard 
(or botli comnil'‘-i(mcd and non coraraUiloned 
offlceiv o( Uk rccul ir and otlier (orcta in iiidin 
It bear? on the obvcrac the busto( EinR Ldwnrd 
Vn and on the reverse a laurel wreath enoircl 
lag (in words For Dlstlnculglicd Service Thi 
tnedal, 1” Inches in diameter, is ordered to br 
worn tn'iinedlately to the right of all war medab 
suspended bv a red ribbon 11 In wide, with 
blue edge? i in wide This medal may br 
confoned b> tlic Mceroi o( India 

Indian Order ot Merit — This rewarf ot 
valour was instituted b> the H E I Ck) In 
ISd", to reward personal braverv without any 
relirenco to length ol service or good conduct 
It Is divided into three classes and la awarded 
to native olhccrs and men for distinguished 
conduit In the field On the advancement 
from one class to another the star la aurrendcred 
to the Government, and the aUTverior clas' 
sulMtItutcd, but In the event of the death of 
the recipient hla relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with It an Increase of onc-fhird 
In the pav of the reelplent, and In the event of 
hla death the allowance is continued to hb 
widow (or three year^ The First Class con* 
Blata of a star of eight point", 1 ? in in dlamrtor, 
having in the centre a ground of dark bine 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
0 gold circle, and the Inscription iteward of 
Valour, tlie whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold The Second Class 
star Is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel li 
gold and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration Is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1} In 
In width with red edges, bearing a gold orslUir 
buckle according to class 
Order of British India —This order was 
lastltuted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit to reward native commb-sioned officer" 
ior long and faithlal service In the Indian Army 


Since 1878, however, any person European cr 
native, holding a commEslon In a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour 
The First Class consists of n gold elght-polnteu 
radiated star Ij In In diameter The centre Is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band Inscribed Order of Britlsli India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
fa in In diameter, through which the rlblion, 
once bine, now red, Is passed for suspension 
from the neck The Second Class is I /5 in in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend 
or Is formed of an ornamental gold loop The 
reverse Is plain In both classes The First Class 
carries with It the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Iiahndur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day 

Indian Heritorions Service Medal — This 
was instituted on Jul> 2Tth, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “ a non-com 
missioned oQiccr must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal” but 011 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M S medal, bnt the annnltj attached to 
It will cease On the obverse Is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kalsar-l-Hlnd On the reverse 
Is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath , 
between the two wreaths is the Inscription for 
iLerltorlons service Within the palm wreath 
Is the word India The medal. If in in diameter. 
Is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon It In wide The medals issued during 
the reigns of Qncen Victoria’s successors bear 
on the obverse their bust In profile with the 
legend altered to EDWAEDVS or GEOBGITc 


I 


THE KAISAH-I-HIND MEDAL. 


Tills decoration was instituted In 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal yraTOnt--whicb 
was amended In 1901 arid 1®!- being as 
follo ^\8 — ‘^Whereas We, taking Into Our 
Koyal considemtlon that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and nsefal services rendered 
Ufi In Our Indian Empire In the advancement 
of the public Interests of Oar said Empire, 
and taking also Into conaldcrstlon the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour £9^ 

the purpose of attaining an end so oeslraule 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 


aforesaid. We have Instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Onr Heir, 
and Snccessors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration ” The decoration Is stvled 
“ The Kalsar-1-Hlnd Medal for Public Ser- 
vice In India ” and consists of two classe" 
The Medal Is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — In gold for the First Class and In 
s'lver for the Second Class — with the Roval 
CjTilier • on one side and on the reverse the 
words ■' Kalsar-l-Hind few" "o Service 
In India”; It Is snspen* eft breast 

by a dark bine ribbon 
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Recipients of the 1st Ciass. 

A.b(lul Qalyiim, Khan Bhadiir Nnwnb Sir 
Sahlbzida, K 0 i R , M Ti \ 

A.bdu3 Sainad Kbnu ot llimpur 
Advanl, SI S 

A.ivar, SIri Parvatl Amm il Chandra Si'khara 
Ajaigarh, Hor lllghinss Mr Dowagtr Maharanl 
Kainal lvun'\\ar 

Alcsandor, A L 

Aliyn, Dr (Kiss) Tcssio Slatllda, sr n 
Aloysla, Ile\ Slothcr Mar> 

Amarchand, Kao Bahadur Rainnarayan 
Ampthill, Mjirgarcb, Baroness 
Anderson, 1 K 
Anderson, Tho Kev H, 

Vrbubhnofc, SIlss Slirgarct Georgina 

Archer, George Barnes 

A.sbton, Albert Frederick 

Ashton, Dr K T 

Baird- Smith, J K 

Baltonr, Dr Ida 

Bandorawalla, K 61 

Banks, Mrs A E 

Barber, Benjamin Rnsaell 

Barber, Rev L 

Bare, Doctor Esther Qlmson, ii D 
Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, Mrs Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Kev S D 

Beals, Or , American Marathi KUslon, Wal 
Bear, Mrs Qeorglana Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Jtlss G 

Bell, LL-Ool Oharles Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr Charles Albert 
BestalljA H 

Bliaudarl, Kal Balmdur Captain K R J[ 

Blkanh, Maharaja ol 

Blngley, Ma)or-G neral Alfred 

Blanche Annie, Sister 

Blowers, Commisdoner Arthur Robert 

Bonington, Max Carl Christian 

Booth-locker, Frederick St Deorge de Lautonr 

Bosanqnet, Oswald Vivian 

Bose, Kal Bahadur Sir Blpln Krishna 

Bott, Captain K H 

Brahmaohart, Kao Bahadnr 0 N. 

Bramley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Denvs OeSaumarez 
Brayne, Mrs 
Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev A B 
Brown, Dr Miss E 
Brown, Rev. W E. W 
Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rsv John 
Bunherry, Evelj n James, Bombay 
Bull, Henry 61artln 
Bum, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John ’ 

Buttler, I,ady Ann Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr 0 0 
Calnan, Denis 


Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Moll 
Campbell, Dr .Mi‘R S 
Campion, John Montrlou 
Csrleton, Di. (JIlss) Jessie, M p 
Oarlolon, Marcus Bradford 
Carl} In, Lad\ 

Carmichael, Lady 
Carter, Edward Clark 
Cnsscls, Mra S^hIa 
Castor, Tdout Col R H. 

Ohand, SakhI, Ral Bahadnr 
Chand, Ral Bahadur T/ila Tara 
nnudmsiklnri A^ \ar, 61 R Rj , P I A 
Ch iinniin It A B 

Chattorton, The Rt Rc\ Ej rc, p. D 
Chatterton, Alfred 
Chattorton, 6rr8 L. 

Chaudhurl, RalaSarat Chandra Ral 

Chntty, Dewan Bahadur K P Puftanna 

Chltnavls Sir Shankar Madho 

Cliitti, Jfrs Andrea 

Chuts, Mrs 

Co Idstriani, W llllam 

Coraloy, 6Ir8 Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Shcrln Hormazsliaw 
Copeland rhuodoro Iknfcy 
Coppel, Right Rev Bishop Francis Stephens 
Corbett, Capt J B (Retd ) 

Oousons, Henry 
Cot, Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Crostbwalte, The Rev C. A, 

Crouch, H N. 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshlro, Miss Entb 

Oas, Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Qadadhar Ramanuj 

Da*, Ral Bahadur Lala Mathra 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev Can A W. 

Das Is, Caleb 
Davies, Mrs Edwin 
Daa is, Tho Rev C 
Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Daa'ys, Mrs 

Dawson, Brovet-Colunel Charles Hutton 
Dcaconcs Beatrice Creighton, 6Indras 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
De\l, Maharanl Parbatl 
deLotblnlere, Lieutenant Colonel Alain C Jo 
Devdhar, Q K 
Dosika Aclmriyar, D B Sir T 
Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sahiba Lnxml 
Pavnr of 

Dl'lngra, Dr Beharl Lai 
Dobson, Sirs Btargaret 
Do Ison, Miss E J 
Douglas, Dr E 
Drysdalo, Rev J A 
DuBern, Amedee George 
DuBem, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 

Earle, Sir Archdale 
Edgley, K G A 
Edith, Lady Heald 
Ernest, Dr A L 

1 Ellen Jane, 6Irs Cullen, Ha thras 
1 Evans, The Rev J C, 
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> nro I -illi r \ 

I imr, Ml'" 1 'I 
1 ntln^ bidliikn, Krcuni Salicba 
l-rrml, Mr^i lili ''l-vrpirtt 
1 o«broo\r, Mr> M L A 
Vnnd*. 1 ilwml IV Iclnra 
Irin-U-MoUrr C I 

<i(<lp. \ii ^ 1 

ubo«a|,Mt ijolsninith 

(.lllmorc, TJic Jtc\ Onndlcr 

GhrcbrooV,> S 

Gb nn, Hum Junes Ucamey 

(Joii’Jipa Kox Mother 

liO-don, T)ie 1) 

tiO'ch' 11, \ Ivco mtC'.i 

f.oiil 1 Ml ' HiM i 

Cnii tm, 'li I \ b 

r.n rorv , Urolle r 

nmlnm The Rt\ Jnlin AnJerson 
t>nlnin, Mrs Kile 
bnitan, Colonil llcnrv M lUlaro 
( riHln ■'ll"'- I 

OnlKord The Itc\ T (nllb Gold Bor) 

G liver, 11 C 

tiWNtlier. Llent Colonel Arthur 
llabn, The Rc\ bordlnmd 
Unlp, lAculcnaiil-ColoncI I’nlrlek Balfcnr 
Hall Harold lidding Patrick 
Ualllda\,Ui\ 1. 

Hamilton, Major Robert Ldvrard Archibald 
Hankln, r H 
Hanson, TheRcv 0, 

Harper Dr B 

Hart, Dr LouDa llclcna 

Harvest, Lieut -Colonel Herbert de Vere 

Haney, Mbs R 

Hntdi, MJn Sarah Isabel 
Hanker, Mls« A M 
Henrietta, Mother 
Ucv,ML-s D C doLay 
Hlbbcrd, MUs jr I 
Hlrklnl'otham, The Rev J H 
Hlcglnbotlnm, S 

midcslcj,Thc Rev Allred Herbert 

Hodgson, Edward Marsden 

Hodgson, (Miss) F A 

Hocck, Rev Father L V 

Hogan, tv J Alexander 

Ilolme-i, 3Lijo J A H 

Uoldcmcss, Sir XhomaB WUllatn 

Holland, H T 

Home, tValter 

Hopkins, Mrs Jessie 

HormxLvJl, Dr S C 

Houlton, Dr (Miss) Charlotte, vij) 

Hovranl, Mrs Gabrlelle Louise Caroline 

Howard, ADss R L 

Hoylan-i, John Somerwell 

Hudson, Slst'r LEM 

Hume, The Rev R A. 

Himband, Major Tames 
Hutchinson, Major Wlllwin Gordon 
Hutchinson Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J 

Hntwa, The Maharanl Jnan Manjarl Kuarl 
Hydarl, Mrs Amina 


Tti-IL. Mr-, 1 Ihn 

trvim, Lieutenant-Colonel Ihomas M alter 
Ives, Hnrrv William tiicloan 
Tver, Din an Bahadur C S 

TnkMiii, I adv Katlib'cii Vnna Dorothv 
lackson, Rev James Cliadnlck 
lackton. Rev W 11 

lames, Lleutrnant Colonel Charles Henry 
Jamict Rai, Din an Bahadur 
Jankibal 

Ichanglr, Mrs Cownsjl 
lehingir (beniiir), Eidv Dhinhai Cowasji 
Jenvder, Rev CAR 
Ternood, Ml« H U 
lo-epUlnL, bi'tcr (Romhiv) 
kamribal, Shrl Raul Saheba, of Jasdan 
iCajo, a R 
Kiaiii, Mi-', H 
Kerr, Mrs babel 
Kerr, Rev George McGlaslian 
Kbaii, Khan Baliartiir Hull 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Moglial Baz 
King, Mrs D 
Klopsch, Dr Lonls 
Kotharl, Sir Jchunglr Hotmusjl 
Kiigciberp, Dr C h 
Kiinwar, M ili inni Surat 
l,aiab. The Uou’blf Sir Richard Ampblctt 
Kant The Rev W E 
lx?e, Mrs 
I cc Ab lain 
Jndsav , D’Arcy 
• Ing, Mbs Catharine Frances 
Longinlrc, Miss Marj 
( oil Were Rev Father B F a 
bnilsa, Mrs W allien, Madras 
Lovell, the Hon'ble Mr Hnrrlngtoi Vcmoj 
Ixinc, Miss Irene Helen 
Luck, W Ufred Henry 
Lukis, Lad> 

bjail, Frank Frederick 

Gvone, Surgeon-General Robert William Stee s 

MacLcan, Rev J, H 

Macoaghten, Mr F M 

Macwatl, Major-General Robert Charles 

Madhav Rao Vbhwanath Patankar 

Mahant of Emni Math, Furl 

ilalegaoD, Rajc of 

vbUvl.Tribhuvandas Karottamdar 

llaneckchand, Seth MotUal 

vlann. Dr Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon'ble Mr 1 rancis 
St George 

'farlc. Rev Mother 
Mary of St Paub, Rev Mother 
Matthews, Rev Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel Jame« 

JteFavdeu, The Rev Joseph Ferguso ,DP, 
Kagpur 

Mcdoupall, Miss E 
McKenzie, The Rev J R 
McKecl, liie Rev John 
Mehta, Dr D H 
Mehta, Mrs Iravatl 
Mtiklejohn, Miss W’ J 
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MfBton, ]{ev W 
Millard, Walter Samuel 
Miller, i'ho lic\ M'llllaiu 
Minto, Dowiipcr, Countess of, C J 
Moolgaokar, Or. S It. 

Monahan, Mrs Ida 
Monahan, Mrs Olivo 
Morrison, F E 
Morgan, George 

Molinnud A^oob aims U bliuc yun 
Muir, llev E 

Muir Mackenrlo, Ladv Tliorcso 
Mulyo, V. Krlslinarno 
Nariman, Dr Tcmuljl BhlkaJI 
Nnrslnghgnrh, Her niglmcsa the Eant Slil v Kou 
war bahiba of 

NoAe,Or Earnest 

Nichols, The Itc\ Dr Charles Ahord 

Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 

Nisbet, John 

Noyce, MMlllam Florey 

Nunan, M illhm, ii d 

Oaklcj , Kev E S 

Oaklej , F H 

O Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J P 
O’Donnel, Dr Phomas Joseph 
Oh,Maang Ba (a»as) Ahmedullah 

Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O'Meara, Major Eugene John 
Padhcld, The Bov WHO 
Parakh, Dr N N 

Paranjpye, Dr Baghunath Purahottam 

Parukuttl Netjar, Ammnl, V E 

Paterson, JIlss M IL 

Pears. S D 

Pennell, Mrs A M 

Perfuml, The Bev L C 

Pettigara, Ehan Bahadur Eavasjl Jamshedji 

Phelps, Edwin Ashb) 

Plekford, Alfred Donald 
Plggot, Miss B 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan Georgs 
Plttcndrlgh, Bev G 
Plamonden, Bov Mother S C. 

Plant, Captam William Charles Trew Graj 
Gamb 1 1 
Platt, Dr Eate 
Posnett, Bev 0 W 
Poynder, Lieut -Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Boiercnd, W C 
Bamchaudnnio Puntulu, DBM 
B-amanuja Acharh ir, D B E A 
Hay, Bao Jogendra JSarajan, Baja Bahadui 
Beading, Countess of 
Beed, Miss M. 

Beld, Frederick David 
Beld, B N 

Reynolds, Leonard WlUlan 
Blchmond, Thomas 

Blvlngton, The Bev Canon, 0 a 
Roberts. Dr H G 
Robson, Dr Robert George 
Rost, Lt -Col Ernest Relnbold 
Row, Dr Raghavendra 


Uo>, Babti JJnrciidra Lai 

IftiddlL, Airs M I 

Samtiiar, Malinmjaof 

Sangll, Her lliglmi'-s Until Sahib of 

bnnji\a Bao, Mrs Pndma B il 

Snrablml Ambalal 

dindaj.Rcv 0 AV 

Schollchl, Miss M T 

Schucren, Uo\ lalhtrT T. Vandor 

bcott. Doctor A 

Scott, JInrj H. Harriot 

bcolt, nc^ Dr H R 

Scott, Rc\ M 

Scudder, Bc\ Dr Louis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
bchtnlcr, Airs 1 Isic Harris 
bell, X ho Rc% Canon Ldward 
btllos, Bi\ lathi r Viigustt 
Semple, J.lout -Colonel Sir David 
Scbhiglrl R 10 I’lntulu, D L D 
Sharp, Dcnry 
Sharp,, Re\ L D 
bhariH!, \\ alter Samuel 
Shcard, E 

Sheppard, Airs Adeline B 
Sheppard, William Dldsbury 
Shnildy, Ihc Bc\ John 
Shore, Lieut -Colonel Robert 
Shoubrldge, Alajor Charles Albanlyrcvl 
Singh, MunshI Ajit 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Simpson, AUfcs Jc'-slc Plmndom, Jiiclum 
Skinner, The Bov Dr WiUlara 
Skrcfsrnd, The Rev Larsorsen 
Smith, Mrs A C 
Smith, Licnt -Colonel Henry 
Smith, S 

Solomon, Captain W E 
Sornbjl, Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Souza, Dr A 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 

Spicer, Miss 

Stait, Dr Mrs 

St Lucie, Beaercnd Alother 

Stampc, William Leonard 

Btanes, Robert 

Sfarr, Mrs L A (with bai; 

Stephens, The Bev L C 
Stokes, Dr WUllam 
Stratford, ARsb L AI 
Strutton, H li 
Suhniwjirdj, Dr Hassau 

Sutherland, Be\ M’ b 
SjTnons, Airs M L 
Talatl, Edaljl Dorabjl 
Tnvlor, The Rev George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr Herbert F Lechmere 
Thakrel, Lula AIul Chand 
riiomos. The Rev 
Thompson, Aliss E 
Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
rtndall Christian 
Todhimter, Lady Ellla 
Tucker LleuE-Col WUllam Hancock 
cddle, Miss B M 
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T V irtniii I 

1 The ltr\ Ccvll 1 irlc wltli GoM 

I ir 

T\n>ll I( it.-Ool li'i'iT I'obrrt Jnlj 
'nnUbi t r 'IrtkK 1 

'sn-^'n! 1 1 111 ( r>'otT'l Jo'rrli nn\l<''< 'iin'Iko 
\ r-i i‘ iril nin ^ 'Ml I 1 1' U , “'Ir IlTpIilll'iH 

' li 'n ‘.U(, f 

Wt^ !■ ( t 1 \ 

" -iV'-Tr’il, l.rn^c 1 ilTTiril Cimi'ltcll 
" ili-rr, I - 1 1\ I inn\ 

W ■.!•'' MiJ '• I IIJiIi 

W 1 iV . ^lr \\ J 

"'fl 11 It ( vil niirott I citiKin 

Gn''‘Ttio ~ '[IM Acnci Mij 

M-" 1 r\ T 

Mrit I, , I. uf n If 

Uri.t. Mi < M \ 

fir 'I: 1 h\ r 1 “-il V.I 111 

" t (I’l Til'' I’l 3w. \ Dr 1 '1 « 

Wliij’iitii Mi 1 
Mm J 

Mill!) \ Til % ii''nl'> n <>» ! 1! 

M fiKI 'I ir 11 I. Iiii Ml iir\ 
livin ' '*1 I Ir'It -Ci'lnlKl I llmUIlJ 
lUiii^'I' II 1 11 '" I-nilN 
U (I'-m Ji'Un ton Jo'ij'li 
\\|! o I I nl\ 

"Intrr I lUir 1 ranclB l^ntlmcr 
Ui.il Ml \ 

\\<'ol Ariliiir Uolif-rt 
\ imnLlui' I'liul, Arthur Dcb'ivl 
\ oan^lui'l'-'iul, I hut 'Col blr I nncls rjirnrd 

Ilccfp'cnls of the 2n(I Class 

\Miil \'i', Klnii JViliKliir linji lltKliii Atiihnni- 

tinil 

Abiliil Olnnl 

tliilul IIii'''nln, tflnn Blml 

ANIul Hii'Bfln 

\bilul Kti'llr 

Al'ilul Mnjlil Khnn 

Aljiliir Itirrjil Klnn, Subndsr 

\1ai 1 !tu"’'h\ 

Acin Moliaiiifl Klinlil Uln Motinmod tarlm 
AUrtd, MDb a 
M iri Iff' hh iVh ' 

Mil , Man Mr- I. 

ill, '-Inlnili Klmi Sahib Shaikh 

Minn, M1*B 1 nnnlo 

Mien, ijra M 0 

Vlln, Albs Maud 

Aniar Nath, Lata 

I mar Singh 

Amelia, Kea Mother 

Ana'tcalc Slotcr 

Anilalatnma Alwar, Mor C 

Auilalauima A 1 iikatasiihha, Atr^ Ilao 

Anderson, ML-s l/mma Deane 

Anstle-Smlth, Kc\ O 

Antla, JamshedjI McnranJI 

Antia, J D 

Apfiaswaml, Airs S D 

Arndt, Airs rh>llaD\cljn 

Atkinson, John Willlani 


Atkinson, I adv Constance 
Augustin, The nev father 
Aline, Afrs ftla 
\a irual. M K Kv T K M 
I'lfkil At It Jta Tinjore JAanihanm 1 ‘ill.ai 
All' Jlnsain, Khan Sahib Alls 
111 ‘'111 

IlalrW, f>an Ika Ml-s K J, 

I llaker, llnnornrj Major Ihoma* 

I Iiiiiiii, All-i. Din 1 Geririide, ItarclIU 
j Ttilu Krl-hni ‘'he((\, Af ]l A 
i Ualhhadra Dnss Ailrhoutm 
. Hall Alisa AInrjricnto Dorothy 
Ikallantliic, A\ J H 
Itancrjpe AhInasJi Oiandm 
llano Khatirin .‘'aheha Inrhet 
j Ilapat, ItDaldar Sadashlva Krishna 
Ilarhara, MoUicr 
llarelaa , Aira j (]|th Alnrtlm 
j Ilardslej , AIlss Jane Bllssett 
ItitkallAII, AfiiiM 
' llamahaa, 1 linmiia Cunninpliam 
' Barnett, AtDs Jlaiidc 
Itarstow, Atr- At. laino 
llartnii, Ml-a I, i. 

Barton Airs SjhU 
Baw, U ban 
Bcadon, Dr M O’Brien 

Bcataoii'Bcll The Ilea Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K c ■? 1 , K.C 1 1 

Bee, ailrza Kallch Beg Farldnn 

Ititanlkar, S K 

Benjamin, Joseph 
Bertie, Mlicrt Clilloril 
Best, James Theodore 
Bhapw itl Ik'l, Afri, I’ 

BhaRwn'idns, Bal Zaocrbal 
niiajan Lai 
Blian, Lala Udhal 
Blianot,AIr- I, 

Bhalla,BllmrIIal 

Bhatf Airs Tankl Dai 

Blmttneharji, K il Bahadur S C 

Ulilde, Baojl Janardhan 

Bhutt, Chhotclal Qoa'ernhan 

Bldiknr, Shankar A idml Blharl Lai, Bahu BirJ 

Ilicec, Airs Violet La clyn 

Blharl Lai 

BiteBeharl Lai 

Blrla, Itol Bahadur Baldco Das 
I'lrncj , Airs S D 
Blshcshvrar Nath, Lala 
Blssctt, AIlss Maty Ronald 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Alohan 
Blackhato. Lieut -Colonel Robert James 
Blackmore, Hugh 
Blackwood, John Ross 
Blair, The Rev J C 
Blcnklnsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Alias Anna 
Booth. Miss Alary Worhnrton 
Booth-GraveU , Atrs Adha 
Bose, Alias Klroth 
Bose, AIlss Alona 
Bose. Airs Sharnolota, Bengal 
iBottlng.AV E 
Bowen, GrifBth 
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Braliuppalliv, Dr 31 
Brandcr, Mr? .laabul 
Bny, Ijadv 

Bremner, Lt, -Col Arthur Grant 
Brcntnnll, Miss Nina Tlllotson 
Brock, Miss Lilian NVlulIrcd 
Brough, The Kev Antlionj’ Walsoti 

Browne, Charles Edward 

Brown, Sirs Jean 

Bucklej , Tlic B,c% d A SV 

Buckley, SIlss Slargarct Ellzabclb (also Bar) 

Bucknall, Mrs Mary 

Buntcr, J P 

Burrons, Sir"; 01l^e 

Burt, Bryce Chudlelgb 

Burton, Miss 

Butt, Miss I 

Cain, Mrs Sarah 

Caleb, Mrs M. 

Callaghan, H IV 

Cama, Dr Miss Fenny 

Campbell, ftUss Gortruhe Jane 

Campbell, Miss Kate 

Campbell, Silas Susan 

Campbell, SIlss Mary Jane 

Campbell, The Rev Thomas Vincent 

Carmichael, Miss Amy ’Wilson 

Carey, kliss B B 

Carr, Mins Emma 

Carr, Thomas 

Cashmore, Tiro Rcr d S II 

OassolR, Mrs Laura Mary Bllzabetb 

Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Laudole 

Cecilia, Slater Fannie 

Chakravartl, Rai Bahadur Blrendta ^latb 

Ohakraharti, H K 

Chalmars, T 

Chamberlain, The Rev William Isaao 

Chandler, The Rev John Scudder 
Chatterjl, AnadINath 
Chatterjee, Mis Onlla Bala 
Chaudhurani, T 
Chlrag Din, Seth 
Chltale, Qanesh Exlshna 
Chograal, Kamldhan 
Glance;^ John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clarke, Miss Flora 
Claypole, Bliss Henrietta 
Clerk, Miss IL 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Cleur, A. F 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coelho, V A. 

Col> er, Mrs 
Connor, W A 
Coombs, George Oswald 
Cnombes, Joslah Waters 
Cooper, Bliss Blarjorie Olive 
Cope, Rev Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Bliss Blarle 
Corthorn, Dr Alice 
Cottle, Blrs Adela 
Contts J E 
Cox, Mrs E 


Coxon, btnnlcy William 
Crow, Charb s George 
Cro7icr,I)r J 

Gumming, James llllam Blcol 
Cummings, The Be\. Jolin Lrncst 
Cutting, Rev William 
DaCosUv, Bliss Zllla Pdltb 
Dadabhoy, Ladv Jerbanoo 
DaGanin, Accaclo 

1 D’AHinqucrguc, C ijctanlnho 1 rancls 
Dalr) niplc-liaj , Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J 
Dankis, MBs 

Dann, Rc\ George James 
Das, Nlranjan 
Das, Bam Tjvla 

Dis 'J he Ur\ Aiulrcu Pr.ibhll, Punjab 
Daslwir, P & 

Dass, Mnllk Anrnln 
Datta, Dr Dina Kath Frltlia 
Daaldson, Captain D J 
Davies, Miss Harriet 
DrtVls, Miss B L 
Davis, MKs M Iv 
Dawson, Alcrandcr Thomas 
Dawson, Blrs Charles Hutton 
1 Deane, George Archibald 
I DcLa Croix, Sister Paul 
Dc Penning, Capl H 1' 

D rnsari, D P 
Desn)ond, J 
Devi, Blbl Kasbn Irl 
Dew, Lady 

I DeWachtor, Father Francis Xavier 
Dewes, Llcut.-Coloncl Frederick Joseph 
Dcster, T. 

I Dhnnpat Ram, Rai Salilb 
Dhurm Chaim Lais 
Dickenson, Bliss Ida 
Dllshad Begum 
Dip Singh, ibaknr 
I DockTcll, Major Morgan 
I Drake, Bliss Jaan 
Drnmmond, Rev C C 
Dtysdnle, Blrs Christiana BI ly 
Dube, Bhagwatl Charan 
Dun, Miss L B 
Dunk, Blrs M B 
Durjan Singh, Bao Bahadur 
Dutta, Blehta Hamam 
Dwanc, Blrs Maty 
Eaglesome, George 
I Eastlej , Blrs Esme, Bombav 
Bdgell, Lieut -Colonel Edward Amol 1 
Edle, Mrs M L 
Edward, R 
Ein N} em Daw 
Billot, Blrs 1 B 
Elwea, Blrs A 
Emilj, Sister Edith 
Ennis, Bliss E J 
I Esch, Dr 0 D 
Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 
Fane, ILady Kathleen Emily 
1 Farkat Bans 
Farldoonjl, Blrs HlUa 


Knt'^ai-t-Jhiid MaUil 
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Ounr. 1 rlml nU Itnchunatb 
<.u\ 1 

I llmf Kr\ 1, j\ 
lluljl. Dr D 

llnilow, llrv I'nnK Hiirnrs? 

IliUnll Mnlll 

Itnimlinn, M O 

llnnllnc, Ml--* 0 

Uiriirr, Thr Kr\ A D 

llinD, \ M 

ll-irrU \ It 

IlnrrN, Dr D 

llnrrln, MU'( S 

HnrrDon, Mrn M T 

ItnrrDon, Itnbrrt Tiitlln 
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lillirr, I ilm J ^ 

Dll 1 I' lx 


ilmlitd Virl, 'Ir' 

ihul itn M jl 1 ir 

iliiiIiTh 'Itirt-'*' Dliullh '*h'h 'xfvvrat 

htl'nl. Mm Allr* 

illlr j.D, iHrrx IMir- D ‘''K'-=trr 

Ilmr-ri I’ J , ,i t 

ilriji Ix-xi.ii ni-xl r'"rl' rj-iMaUl 

•iMixiiir, md* n I ('■•-'J * ■‘'■J 

oM*ml!li, Tlir Krx C'non Malcolm Ocorjto 
ooilbn'iy, 'Ir* 

l..Iiihxxrx,nl 'Itiil'l.pr. D.xvan rilm-lur, 'fai. 

1 iimr, J’llDr) 

orman, I’Mrlcl JamM 
owatilbandasOiatrabhD) 

-Colonel John M’eytnlss 
Irani, 'II*^ Jean 
Irani, Thr Tlcv John 
Irani, Dr Lilian 'Vemyss 
Iray, ,Mit J{f'‘^tee 
ray. Commissary Wltom David 
ireany, I’ctrr Maxre 
rernUcId, 'If*' R 
rccnxxood.D A 

Albert Ed'rard Pt-rre 


lInxTortli Llriit Col Sir T loud HcrUclcy Dolt 
'{n'r*. M1*9 Marx lAvlnla 
Ilaxra, Captain I' 

Ilaxnrsa \ G 

Urlliicir riiarb -• nrnrpr titanpoon 

llrnra, Sl-trr 1 

Hickman, 'tra Apnea 

Hick a, Hex 0 L 

nippliia, Andrew rranV 

mu, 1 IloU 

Ho<lpp Bex J 7, 

Hofl. Slater, M J K 

llotlnian. The Bex Fallirr John, fl a 

Uopp, Harry William 

Hope. MDsD K 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frcdcr'cV Hope 
Holden, Major Hvla Kapler 
Holdforlh, Mlaa I J 
Holllda}, Mias Blbrn Mihcl (Bar) 

Holman, 'Has Cliarlotto 

Holmifi, K 

Homtr, Charles John 

Hoosexverf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr Charles Henry Standlsb 

Hopkyns, "Mrs B 

Hoakinps, BiitliTford Vincent Theodore 
Hlln ICyaxv, Munp 
Huplics, Frank John 
Huphis MI’S LUboth Bell 
Hunt, Major E H 
j Hunter, Uonorarv Captain James 
I Hutcblnps, JIl«s Emily 
Ibrahim, 'Manlvl Muhammad 
Ihsan All 
fnpIls.Jfrs Ellen 
Ireland, Th" Bex W F 
Iyer, Snbliarayappa Kama 
Jackson, Mrs Emma 
Jackson Mrs K 
Jaljep Bai (Jlrs rctit) 

Tam -s, Mrs Ffxvatl 
Jamna Prasad 
JerxD Mrs Edith 

jp5=on,Mi's3IarjorIe Wllhelralna, Delhi 
Jlvanandan 

Joetlekar, Bao Bahadur Oanesk VenLitesh 
iataB,K*v Brother 

-*>i«tua Frederick 
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Johnstone, Jlrs Tdlth Alnin 

Johnstone, JIre llosallo 

Jones, Ile\. D E 

Jones, The Bev. John Peter 

Jones, The Bev Boberb 

Jones, The Bev John Pongwern 

Jonei Jlrs A V 

Josheo, D L 

Jones, Bra V 11 B 

Joshi, Niuavnn Mulhnr 

Joshi, Trlmbak Waman 

Jotl Prasad, Lala 

Joti Bara 

Joyce, Mrs E L 

Jndd C B 

Juguldp®, 51 

Jung, Sher, Khan Babnc ur 
Jwala Prasad, 5trs 
KaJlHlrabl Lallubhal 
Kaluhava, Asani KesarKhan 
Kano'T, Vasuf 
Kanga, Jtrs 
Kapadla.M K 
Kapaiila, Miss MoMbal 
Kara nj la, Mr B N 
Karve, Dhondo Keshav 
Keene, Miss H 
Kelavkar, 5Uas Krlshnabai 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Mas Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp,V N, The Bev 
Ker, Thomas 
Khamllena Sallo 

Khan Bahadur Bakhlr 5Iuld ud Bln Klian Lodi 
Sahib Baliadnr, Jladras 
Khan, Hon Lleat-Kawab Jamslicd All 
Khan, Mrs 
Kharsbedjl, Miss 8 K 
Khujoorina, Nadlrshah Noirrojee 
Kidm' Hath, Lala 
Kldar Bath 
King, Miss Elsie 
King, Bev Hr B A 
King, Bobert Stewart 
Klrloslnr, Lakshman Kashlnath 
Kltohln, Mrs 51 
Knight, H W 

KnoUys, Lieut -CoL Bobert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Alajor Bobert Welland 
Kotharl, S P. 

Kothewala, Slnlla Ynsnf All 
Kreyer, Lieut -Colonel Frederick Augmt 
Christian 

Krlshnan, Bao Bahadur Kottayi 
Krishnasnaml Chettv, 51 B B\ C V 
Krlshnaswaml Chett^ , Airs C 
Kngler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Knmaran, P L 
Kyaw, U Po 
Lajja Bam 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan 
lala Jal Beva, Abbottabad 

Lamb, Br. J 
Lamboum, Q E 
Lang, John 

Langhome, Frederick James 


Lnnkesfer, Dr Arthur Colbort.s 
Latham, Ml^s T L 
Lanronre, Captain Henry Bundle 
Lawrence Henry Sta\clcy 
T/jar, A M 

Leslie Lt\eester Hudson 
Iie\l, 5II-.S 7; 

Lilauatl, 

Little, 51r 51 
Llosd, 5Ii“s Elllrabfni 
Mold, Mrs B M 
Lobo, Miss Urstda Marie 
Locke, Bobert Henrr 
Longliiirst, MIjs II O 
Lorlmor, Mrs 
Low, Charles Ernest 
Luce, 5tls8 L E 
Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Lund, Ocorpfl 
MacAlIstcr, The Bov 0 
MacArthiir, 5Ilss V E 
Alacrnrliino, Miss E If 
Mackay, Bov J 8 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 

Jlackenzlo, Howard 

Mackenzie, SIlss Mina 

MacKcnna, La(h Esther Plorcnce 

JlncKlnnon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Llcnt -Colonel John Norman 

MaoKclIar, Dr Margaret 

MocMarquis, J 

AlacNair, Mrr M 

Macknee, H C 

Ma Ma l>rue, Mrs P H 

5[ncauh\, Miss Lliza Tane, Abmedabad 

JtacphaJl, Miss Alexandrina Matilda 

Mocpball, The Bev James 5Ierry 

Macrae, Tlie Bev Alovander 

Madan, Mr Bustamjl Hormnsjl 

Maddox, Lieut -Colonel Rjilnh Henry 

JIndclelne, Sister 5Inr\, Cuddalore 

Aladeley, Mrs E M 

Jlobommed Allanur Khan 

Malden, J W 

Mnnkar, K S 

Manubal Bapat, Airs 

llaracan, Esmall Kadlr 

Margaret Alary, Sister 

Marler, The Bev Frederick Lionel 

AlnrshaJ], W J 

AInrj, Mother A 

Alary of St Vincent, Sister 

Alary, Sister Eleanor 

Marzban, Phlrorshali Johangir, j p 

Alasanl, Bnstam Pestonll 

Mathias, P F. 

Alanng Alanng 
McCarthy, Lady 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
AIcDonald, Joseph Jomei 
AIcElderry, Alias S L 
McGuire, Hugh WlUlara 
McH Wrick, Leslie 
Mckce, Bev William John 
McKenzie, AIIss Alllce Learmouth 
McAIaster, Dr Elizabeth, m d 
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'-Insli, I ill'olilli 

Na’lmin, Klnn Ilnlinliir MnncI )! KlnrfrilJI 
Na\ lU ir Ml > I’lil., 

Na*riiIIi Ktim, MIm 
Nii'lor Ml*" S 1 

^nrut)lI lUn Silill) Oiidilorp ninsimjnl ulii 

NpHmati, Ml ' 1 Ilraliclh 'Inrj 
'•Icliolion, Uc' 

Nol-lr, ])r M \ 

>OLini, Ri \ MoMipr 
‘■'oirl'', MI'i 'fnrcirpt 
Nn>(VMtr V M R 
Oallcj-, 'Mr'i M infrcU Xclly Vale 
O'Rrlpn, Lieut -Colonel LJwa'J 
O'Conor, Brim I dtrird 
0/11% le. MRs L 
O'lTnra, JlarRarct 
Old, Frank SliepUcrd 
Oldrelvr, 7le% V 


(Mimii llimnnrv Ciptaln Clnrlci Upiir> 

I'rr, \i|ol|ilir 1 rnc't 
Orr, I'lW 1 I’l ti r 
Orr, Mri \tM\ 

•' •Mlllll 111 Ml " I 
Oiiinm III' Ilci A 
Oiri II, 'lijnr I.nlirrt Jninc' 

(1 1 pn" Mm Rertin 
I’>) Riliu Hindi Siindnr 
I’llln Major Uindli ]| irr' 

1 I'irk, Tlip I!( ' ( 5 pori,e M 
J’lr),. r, 'fl c VI 1 J mmn 
' I'lrLer. Iir (MI«M H L 
I’lrkrr, Mr" R J 
I’lr ■•n- )>iinitd 
I’nlMi Ml<* K 

I ill I Klnn Inindiir 1 irjorjl Dorihjl, 01 r 
I t I h I, 

1 Iter nil Ml ' Rirliel 
I'llrlrl -I II r 

I in Ml - (. \ 

I m Ml M M 

I m ■ , w r 

liirein I A 

IVni) The Ro\ \V C 

I I III r, I'l 1 I'l l> r Minlnm 
1’ rrin In 1 it hi. r 
I'ltl-in, I’ J 

I' Ml ri ir 1 lie Rei M llllam 
I'lndknk K 

rintlliii* Ml ’ Rose Miruirct 

I h 1). Till V' \d \ I 

I’helpa, Mr* Mitidc Mirlon 

I h 1)1 II 

I'/illln, Vm a j 

I’ll rre Ml ^ \di I/iul«e 

I’l-’uoll MM- U 

I’L.nll (MOM 

rilh) , Chlnnipi'i Slnfjin'aul 

riiii, Mr- Rnnee 

Flnne), Major John Charles Dleby 
I’illtn, I I 

I’ililo MR" rreelo'i 

Pin nil '-iheil ‘'irdir Al»lul Pihlm alii= Salved 
llijl Mh 1 Rilli, Kiri of lUnder 
, PItimlierdai. Livnildns 
I Pillir, O A 

Ploivdcn Lt Col Trevor Cliiehtle 
Pollrti-Rohert'", JIRs Vdclalde 
Pope, Mri- Tiidllli Cliei-iHier, Indore 
I I'oiH II. slitcr Idllan ^ icloria 
Port I r Ml--- I 
I Pomrtt, 'MRS L 
I Powcll, .Tohn 

I Prabliii, Annntrao Raghnnath 
[ I’mnco, Mias 0 
Pra-ad, Capt Tnlsl, of Nepal 

Pra.i3d, Tsliwarl 
I Prihlidas Shevakrom 
I Price, The Rev Eugtacc Biclin'on 
I Prldcaur, Frank Winckworth A list lee 
' Provost, Father F 
I Pul’ll Ain RE 
1 purahotATTiclas Tbakuraas 
I Rilim in. Airs Z A 
I Rilimit Blhl 
1 Hal Babu Ram Klnkar 
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The Ir.^xah Orders. 


Rait, Mi=5 Helen Anna ilacdo'a’i 
Eajadnva, E. X 
Earn, Lala Dlrnll 
Earn Lala Eanshi 
Earn, Eai Eah'iJirr Eaiij Ja 
Earaasnaml, Eao Sah^h Co’aUa- 
Eamanbhai JIr3 MEivarann, ■>' s r 
Eatazopal, JIallani, Seth 
Eacramaici B-ahcspathl, I>r 
Eanjit Singh 

Eaphael, Eaphael At*aham 
Eattan Chand 
Eatanji Dins hah Dalai 
Battansi llnljl 
Eatshan T.al 

Eav, Eabn Sarat Chandra 
Eay, Hs'endra Xath 
Eeteuo, Lonis John Alfre-d 
Eeed, Lady 

Beese, TbeEev Thoma’^ WIEonrhbv {ah? P-r) 
Ei;hardi,>Ir3.H.l. 

Eicha-dion, 3£rs Cath“nne Stcart 
Elen, Eev Eath-i Pc'tr- John 
Beid The Bev James Po^’er 
Eivenhmg The Eevd. Dr. 

Eobarts. Ma or Charles Stuart Eamlltoa 
Bobers hlrs H 
Boberts, The Eev. 

Eoberrs The Eev. J. tV 
Eoberts-?a- Bass JI. 

Eobllliard, H 

Eobinson, Ident -Colonel wniha Henry Eanne: 
Eobsoa, J. 

Eocie, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 

Eoe, Calonel Cyril Harconrt 
Eoe, Ife. Edith Mary 
Eotade, Ife. Janabal 
Bo=e*'eare. Biss Eva llary 
Bose, Biss Bande 
Bess, r ■sv. 

Enthmabai, Dr. Biss 
Bnlagi, Eev Georg* Bernard 
Enddorth, Brs IV. 

Enstomil Fariloonil 
Eetberford, Biss llary Elizabsth 
S^bamila. Brs. Bapev 
SocVet*,Bis E 
Ssdiq, Sharr.s-nd-dln 
Sadher. A. IV Woodrraid 
S:.ge, Biss B. D 
Sahai, Earn 
Sahan Earn Eali 
Sahay, Lai a Deonath 

Sah rr rala, Shan Sahib Dtnailh Ablni Hnesa _ 

Saiaeid,‘Toni 

Samnris, Joseph 

Savidci, Eev. Erederich VTCLan 

Sarr Ba La 

Sasshney, T.als-Tsher Das 

SAnltze, The Eev Eredenah Tolhonio'’ Banl 

SrathDr. D B. 

ScBland, LiEnh-CohJnel David Wilson 

Sen, Dr. P. C 

Sethna, Dr S. S 

Shah Baba Lai Behari 

Shah, Botamed Sadi. 


Shah, 'lobanmad h'asrai 
~hah, Foverend Ihnvi 
rhara-tth. Pal Pahalnr 
'ha- falia-n'i Ib'cl \h, ''I* 

-ha-p, P. I 
ShaTT, jirs- Ha^rthome 
Sh-?^ D- 1 D 

shjn'K' ' Cril l’i mi'a! Var'?'‘*r 
ahvam Ei!>.ti Imja t -acci^ Vavlc- 
'sld'ns, ''•I's. 

S n'Oix, lib ' Hc'ry \ ' 1 nl *■ 'j * 

S "linns, Chi*' IS \\ vlLini 
S man, Br- il 
nltnonsan J L 
rinpson, '!S'= .T P. 

SnnrKon 'ir 
>h r.-. r Rtmnald L*-ibv 
S'ngh, Ka"v-:i- Gla 'a' 'i 
iinch, .Vpjl Dbal 
Snrli BabjK'-ha 
Slnrh. Babn Fmalhari 
'irgh, P/’ai t,anra 
Singh, Bhai Lehna 
Bhal Tathnt 
Sln^ Makkhnn 
Singh, her. P L. 
aiiiga, t aiBahadnrSnndar 
Smgh, Knhhmina 
Singh; Elsal da- Bajor, Hanmint 
Sln^, 5a-aa- Gardi: 

Sm^ G. Sher 
Singh, Sohan 
Slnnhe, Biss L. E V. 

Jnisiagi, J. 

I Small, Biss J B. 

Smith, Miss EHea 

Smith, The Bev Frederi.I Withao Amte-y 
Smith, Biss Ea'hrrin' Babe 
Smith, lEss Jess-e FBith 
So’omon, Dr Jacvb 
5 m-rveh T W. 

Ssmmerville, The Eev r>~ James 
S-nb.i, Jrn-s S 
Sneno-r, ''Irs E B. 

Spnmln.Br' Frant s Cmre 
Sh Earn Knnvar 
S A , 

Starte, Oliver Hnro’d Baptist 
Steel, AJexandi- 
Steele, The Eev. John Pergnsnn 
, Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Brs Grace 
Stevens, Bhs L K 
Stevens. Brs. (EtheD 

' SVvensoa.SnrgKin-General Hen*y Wirtham 
Stetvart, Biss E. F. 

Stevart, Major Hugh 
S*ew-art, Brs. T.Tlian Dorothea 
' Stewart, Thomas 
StiIiwe3,Dr fBIss) ErSe, mr. 

Sr, Grs-gory, Ecv. Bother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

‘S*orhings,The Eev.H. B. 

Str’p, Samne! Algernon 
Srmt^on, Etv. H. H. 
t Stnart, D*. (Biss) Gertrade 
’ Snbbn Xhh^hmi xmsx.1 
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Umar Kliaii Mnllk /lOrnunr Khnii 
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aiaaraaarnan Xlokiili isundnin 
a iir^li' ’f, Dlwnn llidiadur (tcor^n Thoi tns 
a'nlt Vailllnin Ilolx-rt Hamilton 

I "akereld, (Irorce Lilwnrd CamnbcU 

I a\ if., mill air- 1 
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va iilewnlker, 1’ Ba’mrao 
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aai hli-a\ nm Mr* Dorotliy 

aa rlelicll, Mln anna Innp 

aao'tcrn Ml r Mnry I’rKcHln 

atotli.air- Ho. a 

aaiiiis. Mis* J 

aaiiii. ,Mr* \ M aa 

aaUiiiiian, Mha idirabcth Annlo 

aailkliiFon Mra A 

aaillliin* I'lvl.l I'ldlltpa Doom Dooraa, \6*am 

aa lllh, Mhs s 

aai! on, I raiicW llcnrj 

aa ll.on, all’s ann.a ilnrgnrct 

aa Jner, 'll** Jane 

aaifoman, Cnpl CbarlcB'atjer.no 

aa 1~ r, sir* t V 

aaocnicr, Mi** l,\dltv 

atooJ The nc\ A 

aa omlaanril, Dr Miss AdeJildc 

aVrlpIit, .airs 11 

aajllc, au** iris EIcnnor 

aavnra*, Mrs Ada 

\rn Mnpli 

\crbur}’. Dr J 

\ounp. Dr, il y. 
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Indui and (he ]Va} . 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tiio announcement, inntlc at the Delhi Durbar 
In 1011, that In future ludlana uould bo cllRiblt 
lor the Victoria Cross, ga\e satisfaction which 
Was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the follow Ing . — 

Subudnr (then Sepoy) Khudndnd Khun, 
129th Baluchis. — On 31st October 1014, at 
Hollcbcko, Belgium, the British Ofllcor In 
charge of the detachment liaA Ing been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action oy 
a shell. Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working hfs gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed 

Naick Darwan Sing Ncgi, 1-J9th Garhwal 
RlUcs. — I'or great gallantry on the nlglit ot 
the 2Jrd-24th November 1914 near Icstubert, 
France, when the Regiment was engaged In re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out ot our tren- 
dies, and, although wounded In two places in 
tne head, and also In the arm, being one of the 
firas to push round each successive traverse. In 
the face of severe Ore from bombs and rides at 
the closest range 

Subadnr ( then Jnmadnr ) Mir Dast, 
65th Coke's Rifles — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
kprll 1916, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British OfDccrs were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage In helping to carry el^t Bntloh and 
Indian Officers Into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Rlflet*.- 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the Gorman trenches south of Mauquls- 
sart 'When himself wounded, on the 26th Sept- 
ember 1016, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd I/elcestershlro Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, ne rcmainca 
with him all day and night In the early morn- 
ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him In a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought In two Wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brou^t 
him In also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire 

Havlldar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, 
list Dogras — Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him Into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men After bandaging his wounds he heard 
caUs from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who 
was lying In the open severely Wounded The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
In that direction, but Lance-Nalk Lala insisted 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on hlB back at once 'When 


this Was not pcrmlttid, be stripped off his own 
IcloUilng to keep Ibo woumUd officer warmer 
.and sfayed witli him fill just before dark wlicri 
I ho returned to the shelter After dark he carried 
'the first wounded officer back to tlio main 
I trenches, and then, rctundng with a stretfher 
carried back his Adjutant He set a magni- 
ficent example of couiage and devotion to 
his officers 

1 Sepoy Chnttn Singh, Otb Bhopal infantry’ — 
I For most conspicuous bnviry and devotion to 
Idutv In leaving cover to assist his Comnmndlng 
OlUccr who was lying wounded and helpless In 
the open Sepoy Cliatta Slngli bound up th" 
lOlficcr’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his cntrLodiliig tool, being ( xjwsed all the time 
tovirv heavy rllh fire lor five hours until 
night fnll he remained beside the wounded officer 
jshicldlng him wltli bis own body on the exposed 
side Ho then under cover of darkness, went back 
I for assistance and brouglit the ollletr Into safety 

Nnick Shohomad Khnn, fiOth Punjabis — For 
’ most conspicuous bravery He was In cliargc of a 
inacldnc gun section in an exposed position in 
I front of and covering a gap In our now lino With- 
in 150 yards of flic enemy’s cntrcnclicd posi- 
tion lie beat off tlirco counter attacks, and 
I worked hla gun singlo-handcd after all his men, 
except two bclt-fUlers, liad become casualtks 
; For tlirco hours be bold the gap under very 
‘heavy fire while It was being made secure 
When hla gun was knocked out by boitllc 
1 fire ho and Ids two belt-fillers held tbeir 
groimd with rifles till ordered to withdraw 
With three men sent to assist him ho then 
brought back Ida gun, ammunition, undone 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he liimsclf returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for Ills great gallantry and determination our 
Itiio must have been penetrated by the enemy 

Lance-Dnfedar Govind Singh, 2Sth Cavalrv 
— For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carrv messsct s 
between the regiment and brigade bend- 
quarto rs, a distance of IJ miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy He succeeded each time In delf 
verlng his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and ho was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rann.SSrdGnrkha 
Rifles — Foi conspicuous bravery and resource 
In action under adverse conditions, and utter 
"ontempt of danger during an attack Ho with 
a few other men succeeded, under Intense fire, 
In creeping forward with a Lewis gun In order 
to engage an cnemv machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of ni tion 
No 1 of the Lewis gim partv opened fire and was 
shot immediately ^\ltbout a moment’s hesi 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and In spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
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and riflemen iu front of him, he Bilenced their 
lire lie kept his gun in action, and shovred the 
greatest coolness In removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing He did 
magnlflcent work durhig the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Hessaldar Badla Singh, 14th Lancets 
attached 29th Lancers — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the Hiver Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samarlveh Vlllago On nearing 
the position Hessaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry Without 
the Bllghtert hesitation he collected sis other 
ranks and wltli the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the aqaadion He was mortaUy wouoded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and Infantry had surrendered 
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to him before he died His valour and Initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negl, 2nd Battalion, 
30th Garhiraj Eifles —For most conspicuous 
brav»*ry on 10th March 1915 at J'cna'c Cliapclle 
i During an attack on the German position lie 
I was one of a baronet party with bomba who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
I man to go round each traverse, dri\ Ing back 
I the enemy until they were caentualh forced 
to surrender He was killed during this en- 
I gagement 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 23th Pnnjabls — For 
devotion and bravery " quite bevond all 
praLse" in Waziristan onlOthApnl, 1921 He 
(received a set ere gunshot wound in tlio chest 
while Sorting a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havUdars had been killed or disabled he struc 
glcd to his feet, railed to his assistance two men, 
and charged and rccotcrcd the gun, rc-turlnu 
it to action He refused medical attention, 
Insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded ho shielded him with his hods 
and he submitted to medical attention hiin'clf 
only nfterbe was exhausted through three liours’ 
continual eifort and by loss 01 blood 
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A —British Subjects 

1 British Indian passports arc issued only 
to - — (1) British subjects b\ birth, (2) wucs and 
widows of such persons, (3) British snbjecls b\ 
naturalization and (4) British protected per- 
sons 

2 The Indian Passport Eegulations do not 
require persons to be in possession of passports 
for leaving India, but ns practlcalh e^crl other 
country requires traacllcrs to he in po-scf'lon 
of passports before thc\ arc allowed to land at 
the port of such countr\, traacllera arc adai'cd 
to obtain passports before embarkation Jleni 
bers of His Majestv’s Fiaaal, Military or Air 
Porccs or of the Indian Jlarine Sen lee tmaelling 
on duty and members of the families of such 
persons when travelling to the United Kingdom 
on military entitled passages need not Iiaac 
passports 

3 Passports arc not required for jonmew: bv 
sea from Bombaa to ports in India or to 
Burma, nor are passports riqnired for yv-rma 
nent residents of Ctalon or India being J’.ntiMi 
subjects to traacl between India and ti vlon 
Kathes of India traaalling to the Icderated 
Malay States or f bo Strait Scttlcmcnto do not 
require passports nnlc-s they propose to continue 
their journey onward 

4 In order to obtain a passport an appli- 
cation form (showing, among otlwr tiling* 
the reasons for tlic proposed joimicy) -Imnld tie 
filled in by tlv applicant ami the applimt 
declaration cortified bv a I’ohucal OlTiCi r Magia 
Elratc, .Tu'llec of the Peace, Police OiUc'r no* 


below the rank oi Superintendent or hotary 
Public resident in India topics of the form 
can be obtained from any District ytaghtrate 
from the Commissioner oi I’ollcc, ],oniba\, b 
post from the Passport Officer to the Goyern- 
ment of Eonibay, by personal application n( the 
Passport Olhce’ or Iriim any of the h adin_ 
Banking and Shipping tpent“ In Lombay small 
duplicate unmounted cojde-. of the plintngriih 
of the nppllrant and a fee of E* 0 In ca-fi shotiM 
lie forwarded y\ 1th the ajpplicatinn form lie- 
art not accepted in stamp- or by cheque 

5 Tlic npjilicatlnn form wlien filled In *! out I 
cither Ix posted yvith (he photograjph- and fee 
to tlie I’ys-port Ofiierr to tlie <,uy(rnm' it of 
Bombay, or sfiould be presruted at the Pa sjort 
Office, Bombay 

0 The I’assjport Off cf in Bonil ay is 'I't’afe 1 
In the Cnil Secretariat Fim oPiet 1« open frora 
11 am to 4 p m daily, ereop* on satun’yy* 
yvhen It elo'cs at I pan an 1 on Sunday* ao 1 
pitblfc holiday » 

7 A* a pa'-port 1- aalhl for fiyc rears, tl r' 
Is no ol'jcrtion to anvra- a] ] h lug for a pat 
weeks or earn me itti* In alyaiie, r' tl < iia’e 
of sailing anf mm h ln*o ly, - 'r-.-o , [ 1 y uy lU f- 
rd by early api'firafl m t ro i-e r' a* 1 .< 
lour day-*!ini'l I- ^-lyon fn- tl o p , a*a !ru 
ol a imw pa**pr r* aud a* ] at- * *0 day* 

-1*1 c-tlor /■! ,nt ret w'tnTM‘a Tl * 1 < pe-* 
Ofire- cauuo* 1 c p-. 'j r 1 

ho'ir* ard a* t’ p* pa'-ii ' a pi,,fo- 
takes tine app’ ea- - -*1 a p-. ^ ,, 


to tl e 'a r" jr 


a t‘ 
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Passport Regulations 


Iraq 


8 Jlcmbcrs of His JInjesU's 
or Air Forces or of the Indian Mnrinc Scr\icc 
In uniform and 6onn jidc Jluhammadan pilprlmc 
(Haj or Zalr) holding IndKldiial pilgrim passes 
do not require passports for tliclr joiimc\ 
to Iraq If such pil^ms desire to continue 
their journey to Forsia for tin ])urposo of 1 
pilgrimage thej must obtain a Persian Consuiar 
aisa In India All other tmacllcrs must be in 
possession of national passports and aisas for 
Iraq In the absence of Iraq Consular Oilircrs In 
India, adsas for Iraq arc granted lia Passport 
Issuing Autliorltics in India on lirliilf of tin 
Iraq Government subject to tlic conditions 
stated below Tlio Iraq adsas arc of tavo 
binds — Ordlnara, valid for all entries into Iraq 
during a period of twclac montlis, and Transit, 
aalid for a single joumca onlj, allowing for 
staa of not more tlian fifteen daas In Iraq 
The fee for these adsas is tlic same as for Brltl«li 
aisas — nde paragraph 17 bclou Iraq national! 
passports are aalid for return to that countra I 
without ana further a isa or endorsement ' 


Ivo Iritisil al“a for l-g\|it <"in I" gi'til 
unlL*-« Ipaptis nrces'-nrlla on tin route aaldili 
tin, trn(ll(r must follon to n arli ids (Dimitry 
of dcsllnition, and proaldul thin ealsts no 
direct route 1>\ vide bite can rea( li tint (oiinirv 
uitliout till necessity of p-isslng tlirougli hgai't- 
Ian t<rrIlora 


Ibdders of tlie mu form I gaplian passpjil 
do not rcfiulrc aisas to ntiirn to Lga (it 

It) ]le«lriclions al'-o exist on traacl to aarlous 
parts of tlic llrltlsli Hinidre, and to certain 
lorcign countries Among tliese niaa he men- 
tioned Australia, Canada, Mexico, llaliommcrali 
and Aliadaii, Atw /talaiid, I’alistiiie, Soutliern 
Itiiodesia, Union of ‘-oiitli Africa, boiitli Meal 
Africa and the United Statfs of America Tlic 
restrictions appla particularla to Indians De- 
tailed particulars a\ltli respect to each countra 
aalll be supjdlcd on aiipllcation 

torcinn Counlncr 

11 Passports for journeys to or tlirough 
foreign countries require, after issue, tlic a Isa of 
the Consul concerned Tlic addressc-' of tlie 


Except in the ease of Lona fide tourists, bus- 1 , m “°"'a]' ,"n!e 'hoa[eaer 

SKreTl^srntatK«;nT,Hpn,nInieesnfavell eslab- >1 append X belon _ \isas arc, boaacaer. 


ness reprcscntatlacs and employ ccs of avcll cstab 
lished firms and persons avlth definite guarantee j 
of employment in Iraq, aisas for Iraq aalll not I 
be granted witliout the prea lous permission of J 


not ncccssara for Austria, IJclghim, Dtnmark, 
Prance, Germany, Holland, Iceland Itala, 
ycchtcnstcln, Lu\cinl)crg, Aomaa Portugal, 


UC nilllUUU tlie IIICMUUH in-llliuaiuil ui . C., nn.l l t. 

thp Tmn rJnvnmmonf Tlif» Pn<i«;nnrt bflITO, Spiiin, S^^ CQCn, SN\ itZCrllTKl aiKi LZl CnO |0 

win o™"req?eIt%Tf"orti^pe.^Sr l,?'St j ' Dle^a^^rt^ba a DritEirPiJ^r 
or, if the applicant Is prepared to defrav the cost ^ ^ 

by cable Applicant's must state clearly the ' issuing authority 
nature of their business and gla c one or more ' 
references in Iraq to enable the local authorities | 
to make inquiries regarding tlie purpose of their 
joumej 

"With the exception of tourists who max 

Sn^au‘'j^'^ons“am a ! ^tended be^ from the briginal 

date Of Lssu/ On expiration of this. period, or. 


Rene tea’ 

12 A passport is \nlld for fixe years from 
the date of issue and is renewable for a furtlicr 
period of from one to fixe years from the date 
of expiry of its xalldltx, at the option 
of tlic holder , but in no ease can a p,assport be 


permis de sejonr ’’ from the police xvithin 
fifteen days of their arrlxal in Iraq Traveller^ 
are also warned that before departure from 
Iraq exen on a transit visa they must obtain a 
passport endorsement of departure 

Eji/pt 

9 In the absence of Egyptian Consular 
cers in India visas for Egypt are granted bx 
'sport Issuing Authontles In India on behalf 
of the Egvptian Goxemment The fee for 
these visas is the same as for British visas — ride 
paragraph 17 below 

The Eg^tian Goxximment haxc prescribed 
rules which regulate the admission of foreigners 
into Egypt Generally, except In the ease of 
British Government officials, bona fide tourists 
of ample and independent means and representa- 
tixes of commerdal houses of good standing, 
visas for Egypt cannot be granted whether for 
premanent residence or for a limited period 
without a reference to the Egyrptian Goxemment 
In applying for visas for Egyqit, a form of ques- 
tionnaire laid down by the Egyptian Gox emment 
which can be obtained from the Passport Office 
at Bombay, should be filled in In addition, 
an applicant, for a visa should supply in writing, 
full ]^rticulars ns regards the nature of his 
business in Egypt, the reasons for the journey , 
the proposed duration of stay in Egypt and 
what means he possesses 


if at any time the space provided for visas is 
covered and the holder wishes to travel to 
countries for wlilch fresh visas arc required a 
new passport must be obtained Application for 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form, 
copies of which may be had from nnv of the 
officers mentioned lu paragraph 4 above The 
fee for renewals is Bb 2 for each v car, or portion 
of a year, for wlilch the passport is renewed 

Endorsements 

13 A passport is valid onlv for the country 
or countries endorsed on it and fresh endorse- 
ments from a British Passixirt authoritv are 
not needed during the validity of the passport 
for subsequent journeys to these countries 
Fresh endorsements mav, however, be obtained 
on the passport for additional countries Pass 
ports endorsed as valid for the British Empire 
are also available for travelling to territories 
under British protection or mandate, not hqvv- 
ever including Palestine and Iraq, for which 
countries the passport must be specifically en- 
dorsed Ho fees are payable for endorsements 
made on British pa^sportE, but a fM of 
Be 1-S-i is pay able for an additional endorse- 
ment for Palestine 

Marriage 

14 A lady on marriage or re-marriage re- 
quires a fresh passport 
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States having Consulates in CaJeuUn but not in Bombay. 

ilrjcntuic nepuhlic — S, 1 1 tM, Suttp X<i 12 

Bolivia — Tagore lloiisp, 27, Park 1 nnc 

Chile — 17, I’niti ■\Innaion, S«UcXo 12, ItWiop Li fro\ Unail 
Panama — Tlio Italian Tntling Sopkl^, Ltd., 14, Cll'r S'rcLt 
Peru — 20, Pnlac' Court, 1, K\dbl 

Salvador — 'Mc‘!fr« Bird <C Co, CI»ar(or<d Tlniik Iliil)dln"‘i 

^ enentila — C/o 'Mr'sara llcckcr Cra\ .V. Co lIoiiu.Kon" I’ank Hon p 2, 1 nlrllp Tlarp 

X B — There are at pro'^eut no Consult for Co^ta lllca, llhorla an 1 Mexico at CaluUta The 
Consulate for Giiati mala has hPi n aholNhrd 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School rvas established by Ilojal Charter 
in June 1910 Thi purposes of the School 
(as set out in the Charter) arc to bo a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to Rive instruction In the Languages of Eastem 
and African peoples. Ancient and Modern, 
and In the Literature, History, Itcliglon, and 
Customs of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of petsons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of studa 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducla c 
or Incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co 
ord'natlon of the u orK of the School with that of 
similar institutions both In Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the « ork of the University of London and 
Its other Schools 


u The School possesses noble and interesting 
buildings. In Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
British Government under the London Institn 
tlon (Transfer) Act of 1912 The sum of £26,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
bnlldings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 


ment Tlic School buildings arc qnlct although 
they aro In the heart of the City '1 ho School 

r rovldcs leaching In more than ‘■esents vnhjrcts 
n a consldcmhlc proportion of the spoken 
languages Instruction Is gl\cn by teachers 
belonging to the countries uherc the Iniigiiacps 
are spoken, ns it Is the aim of the School to 
provide ns far ns pewsIMo both I iiropcan and 
Oriental Isjcturors in the principal languages 
included in the curriculum 

Conrscs on the History, Bellglons, and 
Customs of Oriental and Afr'can countries from 
a special feature in the teaching of the Schojl 
There Is now a whole time hi silir in Phonitli >■ 
the classes for which arc numerically larger tinn 
In any other subject It Is Intended to record 
fnlh in phonct'c 8\ mljols nil the languages taught 
at the School 

Courses are also provided in Indian I aw and 
the History of India, and arrangements arc made 
from time to time for special cour'-es of lecturer 
to be Risen by distinguished orlcntalKts not on 
thestaff Various Scholarshliis are pi\cn 

Patron, H M the King Chairman of the 
Ooveming Body, Sir Harcourt Butler, G c S i 
Diredor, Professor Sir E Denison Boss, C I E 
Th D Srrrrlary, T H Lindsay , JI A 


Teaching Staff. 



Name. 

Subjeeit. 

Status. 


Ethel 0 Ashton 

Swahili 

Lecturer 


n W Bailey, Ji A 

Iranian Studies 

fy 

2 

T Qrahame Bailey , m A , B t> , d lttt 

Hindustani (Urdu .C Hindi) 

Reader 


G P Bargery 

Hausa 

Lecturer 

3 

L D Barnett U A , D LTTT 

Indian History and Sanskrit 

tt 

2 

C 0 Blagden, m A , D lttt 

Jlalava 

Reader. 

4 

Sir Reginald Johnston, koug.obe.lld 

Chinese 

Professor 


R T Butlin, B A 

Phonetics 

Lecturer. 


G H DarabKhan.BA 

Persian 

>r 

3. 

Caroline A Rhys Davids, ii A , D litt 

Buddhist History, and Literature 

» 
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n vfiiiNti 

srtlJ (rmf.f) 



\ t, 1 


SlaUts 

V • 

C < Daair , ih P 

lll-'tora 

, 1 ccturcr 


fl H l>."*ltrrll K \ 

tt 

.Professor 

- 

I Don Dl>ord'i, M A 

Chlnc.ie (At indann) 

. Header 


D I t V n\ 1 \ , 

ffindu'(anf 



n \ r (.11,1. ( 

Arabic (Clasjleiil) 

Professor 


' 1 1) '1 '1 l.i'iiiaa 

Arabic 

Lecturer 


\ Trl * a I> IlK 

• •» 

»» 


Sir ttol I.-\ lUlc, K < I I , c .. I , r M 0 , I’crsian 



r P I , )! s 




W V Hrrf, CM 

ISiirincaC 



Cl I II'«, o n r , M A 

Arable 



Co nimn.ler N I D.-monccr, 1. > (retired) 

Jniiancso 

Lecturer 


(5 Knnlirrc 

Afaratlil and Sanskrit 

>r 


0 I I/^v ot( , , 

Hindustani (Urdu A Hindi) 

fl 


\ 1 Io\<l Jam «, )t \ 

Piionctlcs . 

. Header 


Nnmltilati , .. 

Clilncsc , 

Lecturer 

rt 

W '' ifmi Pikp, 0 c I , ii V , u 1) 

IkliRall 

Header 


C S K Patlia , M a , 1) nh 

Tamil and TelURu 

Lecturer 


All Lir.a IDv 

Turkish 

II 

7 

‘’Ir 1 1). Ill on ho c f 1 , rli D 

I’crslan 

Professor 

T 

C V hjland', ti( 

Sanskrit 

Lecturer 

A 

\ '•abonaditre. I c !, (retired) 

Indian Ijiw 

Header 

3 

\S , ‘>tMle rli Ji 

,, Pall and Sanskrit 

Lecturer 


8 Tojvdian 

Armenian and Turkish 

.» 

B 

K 1 Turner, M C , Jl A 

Sanskrit 

Professor 

G 

I tVart«kI, n A 

AIcKlern Hebrew 

Lecturer 

n 

Af lie / A\ Ickreinaslnphc, m A , D Litt 

Sinlialctc and Epigraphy 

II 


t\ Pertb an! \ctts,0 D 1 , 'I li C t 

Ciiliic'c Art and Archa»Iog> 

>1 


S YoshitaKc 

Japanese 

»> 


Ka'lrj Zaflr, M A, 

Arabic 

Assistant 


J Afl. Iirll 

Siamese 

Lecturer 


1 Uni\crHiU rrofcsaor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher 

2 UnUcr^lt> Itcidcrand Appointed Teacher 

3 ItccopnWcd Icaclicr in the Unlvcraltj of London 

■1 Unhcr3il\ Professor of Chinese and Appointed rencher 

5 Uni\erslt> Profeasor of the History and Culture of British Domlnlonb it. Asia with 
jpcclal reference to India and Appointed Teacher 
C Ahnd Ha’am Lectureship in Jlodern Hebrew 
“ llnl\er3lt} Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (Director) 

8 Unlacreitj ProfeESor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher 
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The Fisheries of India 


The fisheries of Indli, po(cntlnIl\ rleh, nsj 
yet -Nicld n mere frnetlon of wlnt the\ roiild 
were thev exploited In n fashion rominrahlc 
with those of Luropc, North Amcrli-i or Tapan 
The fislilng indnstra, particnlnrh the marine I 
section, lias certainlj expanded eon'-Idcralila 
within the last 50 aears conrnrrenllj with 
improacraent in the methods of transport 
and increase in demind for fish, cured ns aaall 
ns fresh, from the Rroaalnc population of the 
great cities within reach of the senhnard The 
caste sa stera,howevcr, exerts n blighting Influence 
on progress Fishing nnd fish trade nre unlaersnl- 
ly relegated to low caste men aaho alike from 
their want of education the isolation caused 
bv their work and caste nnd their extreme 
conseraatism, arc among the most ignorant, i 
suspicions and prejudiced of the population 
cxtremcla naerse to amending the methods 
of their forefathers nnd almost unlaersalla 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, eaen aahen con 
ainced of their value Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought slia of associating aailli 
the low caste fishermen, nnd except in large ' 
operations on new lines, these capitalists, 
cannot be counted upon to assist In the dca elop 
ment of Indian fisheries As in Japan, it 


appears that the generil conditions of the 
Indil'tra are siii h tbit the InRiatlae must 
iieccssarlh be taken 1>\ (loacniment in the 
uplift nnd education of the fishing communlta 
nnd In the Intro-lui tion nnd testing of new nnd 
Improacd apparatus anil metho is 

Th# first local noiirnment to lead tlie wij 
wras that of 'Madris which in I'JO") Initiated an 
Inacstigation of the Indiistra lioth inarin" 
nnd fresh water appointing Sir F V Xliholsnn 
to Ruperai'C operations llengal followed suit 
In 10(10, nnd from these Iieginnings h i\i sprung 
the local Usheries I)ep irtments of Afndris, 
llengal, nnd llihar nnd Orissa Bombav, the 
remaining seaboard jiroaince, has comparatlaeh 
small frcsh-witer interests compared with 
■Mndns nnd llengal nnd ns It happens that 
her marine fisheries arc fnaoiired with gool 
liarlmurs nnd the most enterprising race of 
fishermen in India there wais less urgent need 
for State help in the Industra I'i'herles 
there were a subject of Goaernment solicitude 
for flae a ears after the war but thea finnlla 
ceased to receia e ana attention after the nlmli- 
tlon in 1924 of the short liacd Department of 
Industries to which this subject anis allotted 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is 
margined by a shalloav-water area avitliin the 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of fishable anitcr hes idle nnd unproduc- 
tive The surf-swept East coast is singularla 
deficient In harbours whereon fishing fleets 
can be based, and so from Ganjara to Nega patnm, 
the unsinkable catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side Is the only possible easj -going 
fishing craft Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing pmver of Its owners and consequentia 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre comimred with what it would be 
if better nnd larger boats were aa affable and 
possible The West coast is more faaoiired 
From September tiff April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit icven dugout canoes 
to fish daily Ko difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes and boats thronghout this season 
The fishing population is a large one In the 
census taken bv the Department of Fisheries 
in 1927-28 the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 114,502 The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (Cybium or 
ScomberomoTous) Pomfret (Apolectus and Stro- 
mateus) sea oral large species of Horse Mackerel 
(Caranx) Jew fish {Scxaenidae), AVliiting 
(Sillago ) Thread-fins (Polynemus) Sardines 
(CTupea) and Mackerel (Scomber) In economic 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 


inferior quallta such n« Sardine (C/iipea) 
Jrackcrcl (Scomber) Cat fish (-Iriiis), Hibbon 
fish (TnrUmrm) Goggles (( aranx rn'men- 
ofithalmni) nnd Silacr bellies (hqmila nnd Cnzzn) 
t-nkc precedence of the former Sardine nnd 
Mnckcrcl oaerslmdoav nil others So grcntla 
in excess of looil requirements arc the catches 
of sardines, tlint caera jear large quantities 
nre turned into oil nnd manure Fishing outside 
the 5 fathom line is little In caidence saao ba 
Bonibia boats (K itnngiri) avlilcli are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer nnd other 
medium-sized fishes Tlicsc strangers nre 
enterprising fishers nnd bring largo catches 
into Mnlpe nnd Jlnngalorc nnd other conacnient 
centres the mntcrinl is largely cured for export 

The Madras Department of Fisheries — 
-•Vs Goaemraent nttention has been giacn in 
Aladras oacr n longer period to the improve- 
ment of fisheries, nnd n larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems Involved than elsewhere 
this Presidenov lias now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are better organised nnd more progresslae 
than those in other provinces The credit for 
the wonderful success which hns been achieaed 
nnd the stiff greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise nnd cautious 
plans of Sir F A Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
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<<alt to Go\omincnt At prc'if'iit about 115 of 
siicli jnrds nro scsvttprcil nlonu tbo coast and 
o\cr 55,000 tons of wet fish are anniialh ninul 
therein Tlie total rc(eipts on the adinlnls 
tratlon of tlicse ^ards for the Mar in 10 11 
was Its 1,97 777-0-4 and cxpendlturi 
Us 2,85,911 12 4 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries —In the 
absence of the pe-irl flsbcrv duriiii: the Mar, 
the chank fisheries prospered An unpri ei 
dented number of 407,028 ebanks were fi«bed 
aieldlng a gross rcaenue of lls 17 800 8 8 

The Inland Fisheries — Tlic Inland 1 Hi 
erics of Madras compare unfaaonnbh witli 
those of Bengal Mam of the rlacrs dri up 
in the hot season and few of the nuin\ thousands j 
of irrigation tanks throughout the proainia j 
hold welter for more than 0 to 9 months \s , 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badla 
organised and few men deaofe themseUes to 
flsliing as their sole or c\en main occupation 
The custom is to neglect or Ignore the fisher\ 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of avater onU when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owTiers or lessees of the fishing right® turn out 
to catth fish Tlie result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the \eur, a glut 
for a few davs, and often much waste In conse- 
quence Tlie chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance arc the Murrcl, notable for its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Libeo 
Catla and the wcU-kmown favourite of sports 
man in India the ‘ Mahscer, ’ Cit-fishes 
and Hilsa In the Nilglris the Kainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and tlnives well Tlie 
Government working in conjunction with the 
Xilgiri Game Association maintain a hattherv 
at Avalanche, where quantities of frv are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the stream® 
of the plateau Fishing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- 
ment to local authorities raanv v ears ago , 
these tanks are now being reacquired bv Govern- 
ment in order that thev mav be stocked pcrlodl- 
callv bv the Department, the results so far 
have shown a profit on tlie operations To 
breed the necessarv frv, 7 fish farms arc in 
operation In these the cldef fish bred arc 
the Gouraml, obtained from Java, and Etroplu 
snratensls which has the evcellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish ns 
in fresh water , both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit Both tlie Gouraml 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet 
K further activity is represented bv the breeding 
of small fishes espcciallv addicted to feed upon 
the aquatic larvae of mosquitoes These are 
supplied in thousands to municipalities and 
other local authorities at a nominal price, for 
introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets of 
water , these antimnlarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given 

Marine Aqnanum — Perhaps a word Is 
necessarv about this Institution at Madras 
The building was constructed under the auspices 
of the Superintendent, Government Museum, 
JIadras, and was thrown open to the public on 


21st Ortober 1900 Tlie Siiperiiitriidcnt ’ 
Oovemnuiit truseum, bad (Inrge of the 
Aqiiariuiii for tin viars till 1919 when it was 
transfirred to the Diparlniint of ] i-herie® 
l,ver®ln(( it® o]ii nliig. In lug the first institution 
of it® kind ill A®ia it ha® been Immenselv 
po|uilar wllli the Piiblii 

A turtle lank of rough ®( mi elreiilar sbapi 
vvltli 21 feet as dlainttcr was added during 
I till eoiirsi of the v i ar 

Deep Sen Fishinif and Hesenreh — Tlie 
fisherman lia® a fairlv e\bau®tlve knowledge 
of till fislierli ' along the en i®t up to 7 f illioni® 
If the catelie® of fl®h are to be Improved it 1® 
nccessarj to ascertalii — 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available bevond 7 fathom®, and, 

(2) how to exploit these dieji sea fisheries 
ecoiioinieallv 

Tlie department ® trawler " Ladv Gosehen ” 
has lieen exiilorlng the olf shore brlt of the 
sia up to lOl) fathoms from Point Cilimere to 
5rndras on the Ba®t Coast and Calitiit to Pigeon 
Island® on the West Coist, with a view to 
iseertalii the kind® and quantities of fish 
avail ibic then' 1 he Assistant Biologist and 
slat! worked on Imard the triwlir One 
remarkable dlsroverv made bv till® svstematie 
mirvev Is that fish of better qualltv and in larger 
quantltv arc available In deiper witer® on the 
Ri®t coast from Point Cilimere to Afadras 
than on the M cst eoist from Gillout to Pigeon 
Islands, during the months of the siirvev 
Wiether If is the case throughout the vear is 
vet to be ascertained Uowever it has helped 
to revise the general liellef that fi'h arc miiih 
more abundant on the Most (oa®t tluin on the 
East coast, and opens up possibilitks for 1 irge 
flshcrv developments on the E.i®t Coist which 
will ultimatelv Increase the supplv of fi®h food 
and fish manure 

Burnl Pisciculture — As a result of the 
recommendation of the Roval Commission 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultiv at or 
thcrebv improving his nutrition a scheme of 
rural propaganda wak Inaugurited in 1930 
An Assistant Director with necessarv staff 
was appointed to advise rvots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 100,050 in 
the Presidency The work though begun in 
Julv 1930 has alrcadv completed a survey 
of ponds In 93 villages, 2,172 wells and 204 
pond® in these village® were examined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds were 
selected as suitable for plsciciilturnl operation® 
and 46 wells and 1 pond were stocked 

Welfare Work — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Aladras Fisheries Department 
Is the energv which It devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s Inltiativ e, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the dutv of sprcauing 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation Tlie work has 
been speiiallv successful on the West Coist 
Tlie numlicr of fishermen s co operative societies 
in 1930 31 was 73 
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tyranny of the mahajans (Dsh contnetora and hrtsh wnl<'r muBacIs arc iiocd oxtenphclv at 
middle men) and enable them to put more cnpl- Dacca In the Tniniifnclure of cheap pearl 
tal Into their hiiolncaa and to conduct It co- huttonB and In inan\ calf’s p aria also are found 
operatlvelv This la nctvaaarlU c'ctrenleK s'ow In the inusarla uhleh the pearl dealers gather 
work, hut a beginning luas been made and a and Ball In the aarlous parta of India nie 
number of fishermens cooi>crntho Soclctlca Dareji bangle factories carry on an Important 
liavoljccn formed Their example Isralculatcd local Indiiatn of 'crj ancient standing, their 
to cflectl\cl> sorxethe purpose of propaganda material is almost cntlrch obtained from the 
The flshera wealth of Bengal Is enormous and "louth Indian and Cej Ion chank fisheries already 
nothing but pood can come out of Intensive alluded to 
Inxestlgatlon and propaganda 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries arc at present largely exported from Bombaj for eventual 
confined principally to Inland waters, those of manufacture Into Isinglass The finest of Bom- 
Bombay are concerned, save In 8Ind, almost baj fishing boats hall from the coa^t between 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of Bisscln and Surat These boats are lieautl- 
the sea Bombay Is favoured with a coast line (nllv constructed, attain a considerable size, 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing and arc capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some together In the season they fish prlnclpalh 
seven months, and a fishing population more off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and In the 
alive to their opportunities and more daring I mouth of the Gulf of Cambay Their main 
than those of the sister Presidencies Bombax ' method of fishing Is by means of huge anchored 
sea-fisheries are of very great Importance flnan- 1 stow nets, which arc left down for several hours 
dally as weU as economlcallj and, though there and hauled at the turn of the tide The chid 
Is less necessitv for a special department to catches arc bombll (Bombaj ducks), pomfreta 
develop marine Industries, there Is ample scope I and Jew fishes The first named arc dried In 
for most useful work In Improving curing mo the sun after being strung through the mouth 
thods, In Introducing canning and In the deve- upon lines stretched between upright posts 
lopment of minor marine Industries particular- ' South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagirl 
ly those connected with the utilization of I and Rajapnr make use of another and lighter 
bye-products With this end In view the class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
Director of Industries administered the sub- 1 In drift-net fishing Floe hauls of bonito seer 
ject of “Fisheries” from 1018 and had '( a largo form of mackerel ) and allied fishes are 
for a time two officers In the Department ' often made during the season from September 
engaged upon fishery Investigation and de- ' to January and later of shark and ray fish For 
Velopment A steam trawler was bought for the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
work In Bombay waters in 1920 and began employed For part of the fair season, when 
work In May 1921 off Bombay The experi- fishing la not usuallj rorauncmtlve, many 
ment continued until February 1922, and the of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
ment of Burma At the outset the results they run In size 
seemed promising, but the espenment ns a 

whole showed that the cost of maintaining a In Sind considerable sea-fishing Is carried 
trawler of the type used could not be met bj on In the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
sales of flsn at current market rates Cold large and coarse fish, as shark, ravs and 
storage has since been Installed at the prln- Jew fishes The edible OTOter trade of Karachi 
clpal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawlei was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
special facilities are needed also for rapid produchig a species of ovster superior to that 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for found In Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
unloading catches. More than this a change estuaries Unrestricted exploitation of beds 
Is needed in the mediseval conditions under of limited extent inflicted great harm, and 
which the local fish market Is conducted when various salutary restrictions are Imposed, 
and there is much to be done In popularising the beds arc slow to respond OccasionaUy 
little known species of edible fish, such as large deposits of the window pane oyster (Pla- 
karel, pain, tarabusa, and particularly the 5una placenta) are found In the Indus creeks 
ray or skate which formed on the average and ns those produce seed pearls In abundance, 
25 per cent of the total catch but which is so Government leased the beds to the highest 
little esteemed locally that It sold on tin bidder The pearls are largely expoTOci to 
average at the rate of 100 lbs for a rupee Ohina for use In medicine Considerable fish- 

eries exist in the Biver Indus, chiefly for the 

Owing to retrenchment the appolntraen s of fish known as paUa, which are annually leased 
Fisheries officers have been abolished out by Government for about Bs 20,000 

The more Important sea-fish are pomfrets. In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl fisheries 
sole and sea-perches among which are Included exist, one for the true pearl e^ter, the otlic 
the valuable Jew-fishes (Scuena spp) often for the window pane oyster The former Is 
attaining a very large «lze and notable as the carried on bv His Highness the Mahamja of 
chief source of ‘ tlsh mans” or “ sounds ” Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
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staff ^Mlh a ^lew to amcllonti uncconoinlr 
conditions t)y tendering the provisions of 
securitj easier, as wcli as to facilitate (ollfctliin 
Government introduced wlmt is Known 
ns the group svstem vvhcrcbv the value of tlie 
llsherles is fl'cod at a rcasonahlc rental, and in- 
stead of an individual sj-stom of furnlstiing (-ecu 
rlty, the groups liold tliemselvcs scvcraliv re- 
sponsible It was tliouglit tliat in order to rnalile 
the poorest of tlio actual workers to reap tlic 
bencUt of their labours notlilng sliort of a 
co-operative svstem would be of anv avail, 
this co-operative svstem was tried in thi 
Tharrawaddy District In spite of large 
sacrifices of revenue In allotment of group 
flslierics on unjustiflablj low rents, tiiej have 
not been popular vvltli flslicrmeu liavc not 
prevented defaults, and liave tended to col- 
lapse bv dispute among tlic group memlwr 
and civ il suits ov er their iiabilitj for cacli otlicrs 
defaults 


Another sjstcm Known ns Fair Rent and 


Tender ,Svst(ni vvas Introducid in 'Nlaubln as an 
experimental meamin Under tills svstem, 
tile leasi is flvcd at n fair rent and tenders of 
premia Invited and tlic lease Is given on a 
, consideration of tlic ])rcmlum offered plus the 
cliaratlcr of ttio pi raon tendering and ids pre- 
vlous connection wltli tlie llslilng industrj Tlic 
svstem, it is n ported, is unpopular with lessees 
in spite of tlic favouraliic rents and tlie 
longterm leases Tlie Government lias now 
fop]>od lids sv“fcm altogetlicr Tlie I Islicrv 
Settlement Lnqiilrv wldcli was set on foot in 
1*128 tcrlidiinted in Novemlier 10 50 Two 
reports wldili we re siibniltted bv tlie I islu n 
‘^Lttitment niid Development OlliCcr are now 
undvr vonslderitloii 


Tlic principal articles of manufacture arc 
I ngapi (flsli - paste) and salt fish , tlic 
j manufacturing msthods art primitive and 
' with more industrial education and 
capital, these could be consldcrablj 
improved 


The Punjab. 


During the iieriod 1*130 31 tlierc was no further 
expansion of tlic llslierus Dcpartiiimt, and 110 
new dlstrlt-ts were brought under tlit riguln- 
tlons The catclicB of flshcrnicn ou the wholt 
were nv crage to good, except in tlic siiiall stre vms 
of the Knngra District, and tlic Itavec River 
in Gurdaspur, wlicrc catches were below the 
average Owing to a late and soiiiewliat erratic 
monsoon no spawning was reported either in 
the Farm at Chlianavvan or in natural liauiits 
In spite of special men deputed to watcli tlic 
natural spawning haunts where fisli ascend 
annually to drop their ova, no activltv was 
reported That flsli spawned soniewlicrc was 
evident from a report received from boatmen 
on the Bens River, who stated tliat tlicj had 
seen large masses of eggs floating down the rlvir 
at V arious times, but w here tlic spawning actunllv 
took place was not discovered 


I In Trout Culture vit nnotiier siircecs was 
Ireportvd in the Siiiil v Hills One single plant 
.of 10,000 ova w IS iiiadL in tlie Kaspa River in 
11U7 Tills vear a few big flsli and a large 
iiumtxr of frv win rejiortid and subccquentlv 
I lialf a don 11 of tlie 1 it tv r were sent in for identi 
'fleation, and proved to be vcarling trout As 
I no ]>laiit was miidi after 1*127 tlic presence of 
■ vcarlings proves coni lU'-lv civ that not onlv 
Iwas tlic original ))laiit successful but the fish 
from It arc now spawailng iiatumllv 

The reports from Kiihi eontlniic to lie satis- 
|faetorv, but tlic bill Rivir in Mandi, and two 
streams in Kanura liavi, Iklu somcwliat dis- 
appointing q liL, two lattir liave probably been 
licavilj poached in tin, winter when tlie water 
IS low 


A new llsh-tank was opened at Gill m the 
Ferozepur District for carrying out experiments 
with Bachvva (PSEtmoiRorbis Gvnuv) and 
Carp, but as the work was not comiilctcd till 
the end of June it was too late to make much 
use of it as Bachwa spawai during Raj and June 

The MacBiopur Fish Farm was closed down 
temporarily owang to the financial strlugeucj’ 


Rahslr flshiiig in tlic Beas River in the Knngra 
and Iloshiirpur Districts loiitlnucs to provide 
excellent sport 3 lie last appreciation from an 
angler shows tliat lie raught lbs 341 of fish, sis 
of them being lx.twccn lbs 45 ind lbs 21 

I lev uses rose from 5504 In the previous vear 
to 741.3 dining 1930 31 Tliis llgurc is still 
892 below the record jear 1928-29 


Travancore. 


This State has afflllated fisheries to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two ofiBcers trained in Madras and another 
officer teamed in Japan, the Department has 
already accomplished a notable amount of 
development w ork Special attention hag been 
given to the regulation of fisheries In backwaters, 
to the establishment of co-operative societies 


among the flsblng community and to the In- 
troduction of Improv ed methods of sardine oil 
and guano production Useful work has 
done by one of the officers In elucidating the 
life-histories of the more valuable fo^ fishes 
aod prawns Improved methods of curing fish 
are being introduced Special Schools hdve 
been opened for the eduvuitlon of fisher lads 
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Forest Policy —The Rcnornl policy of tlit 
Go\ernmcnt of India In relation to forests rvns 
deQniteh laid down in 1804 b> the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart 
ment Into four broad classes, namely — 

(а) Forests the prcscrsatlon of which Is 
essential on climatic or phs steal crounds These 
are usually situated in hilly country where the 
retention of forest growth Is of vital importance 
on account of Its Influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosions 
and sudden floods 

(б) Foresto which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, lor 
evamplB, as the teak forests of lliirma, the salt 
forests of Northern, Central, and North- llostcm 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya 

(c) Jlinor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the, 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption , these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts 

(d) Pasture lands — ^These are not “ forests ’ 
in the generally understood Ecnso of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely ns a matter of convenience 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object 

Administration — ^The forest business of 
the Government of India Is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also President ' 
of the Forest Research Institute at Dclirn Dun ' 
And IS the technical adyuser to the Government 
of India in forest matters Under the Consti- 1 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had ' 
long been administered by the Pro\ Inclnl Gov cm- 
ments, and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided oyer by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred In other provmces now unless any local 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out n convincing case against the 
transfer In its own province 

Territorial charges — The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles , 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests, I 
provinces containing three or more circles also I 
nave a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
In charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service , these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civil districts Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges hold by Forest Guards or in some cases 
bv Foresters 

Non-territorial charges — Apart from territo- 
rial charges there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties 


The Forest Service —The lorcst Sen ice 
comprises llirct branclus — 

(1) Tli( Tiillinn (Iinperlnl)l orrsl Senlre with 
a sanctioned total lursonnel of 330 oliicers non- 
slstlng of the liisjiector-iti nernl of lorests, 
Clilel Consi ryntnrs, Cons( rvntors, Deputy and 
Assistant Cot\yf ryatevs Of ttiesc 329 are to 
1)0 rccrnilid direct to tlic sirylct and tlic 
balance ol)t'ilned hv promotion from tlie Pro- 
I \ Inclnl I'orcsl Sfrylcc I lie ofhrcrs of fids 
' Forylce arc n milted ns protnt loners sniijert to 
the following methods pn srrlbrd In the Indian 
. lores! S^rylee (Itecmltinent) links, 1923 — 

(n) by nomination In Pngland In accord- 
ance yyllb these niles and 

snrli siii>plenientary regiiintinns ns 
in ly be prescribed by tlu Si cretary 
of State in ( onncll 

I (t) by coinpetlthe examination In India in 
HI cordnuce yyltb tliesi rules 

ind Midi hiipplenientary rignlntions 
ns may be pn scribed by the Goycr- 
nor (ii 111 ral In Connell 

(ei liy din it appolntmrnt In accordance 
yyltb these rule- of persons 

sekrtid In India otkcnvlse than 
by eonipelitlyc examination , 

(d) by tie promotion In nccordnnec with 

till 'c rules on the rccom 
inrndatlon of local Ooyemments of 
minibirs of the I’roylnclal lorcst 
Serylrcs , 

(e) by the transfer of promotion in accord- 

nneo with lhc=c niles of nn 
olTicer belonging to a limncti of Goy- 
emment Scrylcc In India other than a 
Proy Inclnl Forest Scrylcc 
The Rules proyldc that all appointments to 
fhc Indian Forests Scry ice shall be 

made by the Secretary of State for India In 
' Council, that no npiiolntnicnt shall be made 
I to the Indian Forest Scrylcc by any method 
' other than the five yiist quoted and that, subject 
to this Inst mentioned condition, the method 
or methods of rccniitincnt to be employed for 
the purpose of tilling any particular yacancies 
in the Indian Forest Serylcc or such yacancies 
therein as may be required to be Dllcd during 
any pnrtlrulnr period and the number of candi- 
dates to be rccniltcd by each method, shall be 
determined by the Secretary of State In Coun- 
cil 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service — Tbisservlce was created in 1919 and 
at present consists of 12 Forest Engineers 

(3) The Provincial Service — Formerlv it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assfstant 
Conservators of Forests All Extra Deputv 
Conseryators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Forest Service In 1920 
The class of Extra Deputy Conservators has been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
Assistant Consery'ators only TIte fixation of 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments 

Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion upto ?6 per cent of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service In provinces other than Bombav 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
bv the Secretary of State for India 
ofllceis are recruited and trained In India, their 
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rccniltmcnt being n ninttrr for tbe locnl Gov- 
ernments A certain number of posts In Iho 
Ecr\lcc arc filled bj tlic promotion of spcclnUy 
promising Rangers On Inc to the establish- 
ment of a conrsc for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Serslce at Debra Dun 
since I02C, the Rroslnclnl Scr\lcc course ceased 
to evist from 192S 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Ranger* 
^bont 000), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500) The Rangers arc at 
present trained at three dlflcrent centres— 
the Forest College at Debra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, tlie ( entral Proain- 
ccs, Dlliar and Orl-'-a, Bombaa and Madras), 
the Burma Forest ‘'ehool at Palnmana 
(for Burma) and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (tor Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombaa and the Crntrnl Provinces) These 
three Institutions nen established In 1878, 
169S and 1011 respeethch The training 
of snbordinati s below the rank of Ranger 
is carried out In anrlous local forest schools 
and training cla-s(» 

Research — For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department In India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working A com- 
racnceraent In organized forest research was at 
last made In 1000 bv the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Salnthlll Eardley-XVllmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 
Research Institute at Dchra Dun The 
Forest Research Institute, Is under the 
adminlstrathc controlof the Inspector General 
of Forests who Is also the Prialdent There 
are llte main branches of research, namely 
SvI\Jculture, Forest Botani, Forest economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer 
The Timber Testing, and the Wood Preserva 
tion experts arc engaged temporarily on short 
term contracts Indian Assistants have been 
appointed under them to receive the necessary 
technical training and experience In these 
subjects, with the object of eventually taklnc 
the place of experts If and when properlv 
qualified The Wood Technologv, Paper Pulp 
and seasoning section, are In charge of Indian 
experts who have received special training in 
their various subjects in Europe and America 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom 
As a result of this steady progress is being 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and hettei 
ntUlzatlon of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests 

Forest Products —Forest produce Is divid 
ed Into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that Is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro 
dnee, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc 


The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during tho quinquennium ended 
Slst Flarch 1030, the latest date for which statistics 
are available, was 347,800,000 cubic feet against 
an average of 340,000,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained In tho preceding qninquennlnm The 
highest flguro ever attained under this head 
, occurred in 1921-22, when a total of 361,383,000 
c ft was reached, the year 1923-^ coming next 
, with 363,690,000 eft The annual outturn of 
I Umber and fuel from all sources during the 
I quinquennium 1928-29 averaged 8 ',78 00,000 
I cubic feet against an average of 3s0 000,000 c 
f( during tho preceding quinquennium The 
tradoln bamboos was almost stationary, with 
I cxiKctations of great development under com- 
mercial cxidoitailon In the near future The 
1 five y ears w Itnesscd the Initiation and develop- 
ment of certa n large exploitation schemes, 

V especially In Madras, which had indifferent 
success It was hoped in Madras bv utilising 
modem American methods to extract and viflllse 
very large quantities of valuable timbers, but 
the final result proved that this extensive 

V exploitation was justified neither by the stand 
of timber in the forests not by the possibilities 
of sntisfving markets The Provincial (iovem- 

I meet after this experience adopted a more 
I cautious policy, 

' An Important measure for tho development 
of forests In the Andamans was sanctioned by 
I the Government of India Hitherto, elephants 
had been cmploved for extraction cf timber, 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched The new plan Is for the 
] employment of American irethods American 
logging marhlnery was purchased and an 
American 1 xpert engaged to take charge of the 
' work E sew here In India a great part of (ho 
tr«dc in timber lies In tho hands of contractors 
who are tegordeU as on the whole trustworthy 
I if sufficient control over their operations Is 
malotafncd 

Forest Industries — The Important role 
which the forests of a country ploy In its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for Its population is not always fnllv re- 
cognized Fifteen years ago It was estimated 
that In Germany work In the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 persons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £80,000 000 a 
year, were employed In working up the raw 
material yielded by the forests If accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the Jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working In and near them, employment on an 
excessive scale Is provided to persons engaged 
in working up tbe raw prodnota Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat-bnllders tanners, rope- 
makers lac-mannfactnrers basket-makers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers The 
Indian census ahows over a million people and 
their dependents 80 employed In British India 
and nearly a further half million In Native 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the reatjto^agrlcalture With 
the opening up of the he extension of 

svstematlc working, ' of kne 
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prodncta, and tho possible dlscoTOrj of new 
products, a steady and oxtonalvo development 
of Industries deixjndcnt on the forests of 
India may bo conQdently anticipated in the 
future. 


FJnonclnl Bcsults — Tlic stcadj grorrth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplos during 
the past 05 jears Is shown In (ho following 
statement, which gives annual avemges for 
quinquennial periods — 


Financial Ttesulis of Forest AdmimfCraCton in UrtUtft India from 180i-C5 fo 1928-20 (»n lalhi 
of rupees) 


Quinquennial period. 

(Gross 
rovenno 
av crage per 
annum) 

(Expenditure 
nverage per 
annum) 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum) | 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue 

1864-65 to 186S-69 ^ 

Lakhs. 1 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs, 

Lakhs. 


27 4 

2J 8 

13 C 

36 4 

1869-70 to 1871-74 

60 3 

39 3 

17 0 

30 2 

1874-76 to 1878-70 

06‘6 

46*8 

20 8 

31*2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

88 2 

60*1 

32 1 

36*4 

1884-86 to 1888-89 

lie 7 

74 3 

42 4 

30*2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

160’6 

86*0 

73*6 

46*1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

177‘2 

98 0 

79*2 

44*7 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

106‘O 

112 7 

83 9 

42*7 

1904-05 to 1908-00 

257 0 

141 0 

116 0 

45*1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

296*0 

163*7 

132*3 

44 7 

1914-16 to 1918-10 

371*3 

211 1 

100*2 

43 1 

1019-20 to 1 023-24 

651*7 

367*1 

184 6 

3S'5 

1924-25 to 1928-29 

695 4 

351 1 

244 2 

40 0 


Most of the provinces show a steady Increase 
of surplus The slump in trade of the last few 
years Is now evident In the surplus for the year 
1928-29 which has fallen to 227 laUjs, having 
been 25 6 lakhs in 1927-28 and 264 lakhs In 
1926 27 The figure, however, is still a most 
favourable one and indicates that the forests of 
India are being properly worked for the benefit 
of the country 

Research — ^Under no heading was greater 
progress made during the fire years ended 
March 1929 than under forest research The 
Director General of Forests in h's report for 
that period says, “ In almost all provinces 
research has come Into Its own and lu all the 
major provinces special officers have been 
appointed for research In nt llsation and sylvi. 
culture Special officers have also be“n ap. 
pointed in some provinces to deal with research 
in botany and entomology The general «cope 
and organisation of the work of these officers 
Is based on the principles observed at the Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun, where the 
Research Institute has developed on a very 
large scale during the 6-year per'od ” 

Following a decision by Government in 19‘'0, 
an estate of 1,200 acres for a new research 
institute at Dehra Dun was purchased and 
very large bnlldlnga erected there, the opening 
ceremoDj for its Inauguration being performed 
by H E the Viceroy on 7th November 1920 

A large and representative number of forest 
officers In March, 1929, met for a sylvicultural 
conference at. Dehra Dun It was the most 
Important conference of tho kind ever held In 
India and its discussions were highly import- 
ant In no branch of forestry has such an 
awakening taken place among forest officers as In 
the branch of sylvlcaltural research, the subject 
has engaged the attention of a large number of 


experts and as a result of their inquiries forestry 
methods in the provinces have verj grcatl} 
developed in recent i ears 

As a result of Mr R R Pearson’s long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a scries of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratones without parallel anj- 
where else in the world and offieial reports show 
that the value of the expenmental work done In 
tliem Is dally exemplified by the unending 
stream of Inquiries received from persono doing 
business in tlmb, r and other forest products, 
ii<>t onlv in India but el-cwhcro in the world 
The officers in charge of this braneh received 
their training mostlv in Europe and America 
and their efficiency Is of a v ery high order 

Agencies — An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber and It Is at present held 
by Messrs Martin & Co .Calcutta The agencvheld 
in England by Messrs VT W Howard Brothers 
terminated in' December 1926 and the work of 
marketing Indian timbers in England (especi- 
allv Andaman timbers) Is now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for India 
This trade has not yet been raised to a satis- 
factory level, because, according to the official 
explanation, "the intense conservatism in 
English timber trade and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a footing lor little known timbers have 
combined to make satisfactory sales very 
difficult 

Bibliography — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by t^ 
Forest Research Institute, and of these u list 
can be obtained from the Superintendent, 
Government Printing, India, Calcutta 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPnV AND TELEPHONY 


Beam Stations — Tlio jear 1027 paw llic 
commencement of Beam wireless Pcrxlccs on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom I’owcrful transmitting and 
recehlng stations erected at Boona and Dliond 
respecthely by the Indian lladlo Telegraph 
Companj are connected b\ land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Otllcc In Bombaj, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grlm8b\ are slmllarh 
connected with the General Post Olllcc In London, 
and the circuits arc so arranged that mosages 
are exchanged between Bombaj and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at cither end The huge aerial ss stems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on tl\c 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of man\ miles The scr\icc 
was Inaugurated by His Evccllencj the Vlccroj 
on 23rd July 1027 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombaj, when His Exccllcncv trans- 
mitted a message to the King and His Jlajcstj’s 
reply was received a few minutes later 

It Is noteworthj that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies The Eastern 
Telegraph Co , which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
New Imperial and International Communications 
Ltd 


[ I'or manv erars the Bombae stations known 
I ns Bombae Badlo was lorat'il on Butcher 
I Island In the Harbour, but during 1027 a llin 
I new station cfiulpi>cd with mo<lfm apparatus 
] was cn rt( d and taken Into “er\ lee at Santa Crtir, 
just outside the limits of Bombaj Munlclpalltj 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
bj const stations In India and Burma continue 
to Increase In ntimber, and now total about 
' 30 000 per annum Olficlnl telegrams are 
j exchanged with the British Nasal station at 
Matarn (Cc\lon)rin Bombas Radio lUgulnr 
pers Ices arc nI«o mninf aim d between Burma and 
the Mains Pcnlnsida rta Rangoon and Penang 
and between Burma and Sumatra, whdst radio 
trnfllc Is passed between Jladrns and Colombo 
1 when the normal route Is interrupted 

I\ Ircless tdcphonlc communication between 
pilot sesscls, lightboiiscs and Fhorc stations arc 
' maintained bj the Port Trusts at Bombas 
' and Rangoon In the carls hours of ■'fnreh lt> 
telephonic communication l)ctwccn Bombas and 
London was established for the first time The 
cons ersations ss ere Initiated from the s s liclgcn 
I land a tourist ship Is Ing In Bombas Harbour and 
were made possible through the courtess of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con- 
I junction with the International -Marine Radio 
Companj 


Eor reasons of economs, most of the Inland 
wireless stations in India were practicalls 
closed dosvn and placed In charge of ‘ Care and 
Maintenance " parties which carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio, which alsvass maintained official com- 
mimication ssath Kabul in Afghanistan and 
Kashgar in China, and Jotogh Radio, which 
receives British Official IVireless sent out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to 
Reuter’s Agency for distribution to subscribing 
newspapers The stations at Delhi and AJIalia- 
bad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function ns aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used ns such 
New wireless stations for aeronautical purposes 
have been erected at Jodhpur in Bikaner, and 
Gaya The wireless installations at Karachi 
and Calcutta have been modified so as to meet 
aU the 'Wireless requirements of aircraft passing 
over India New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes are imder 
construction at Chltagong, Akyab, ^ndowrnj' 
and Bassein 

The coast stations, however, have teen main- 
tained in a state of high effidency and man\ 
improvements effected The application of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous 
wave wireless stations at Madras Port and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cuitous route v\a Calcutta The traffic Is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter- 
ference, particularly during the not weather 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by handspeed working during (he worst 
periods 


Sofety nt Sen — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during the past two years 
has been the pro\lslon of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations wherebj’ ships at 
sea equipped with direction finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of nccurac\ The latest s*.^ le of Mnrcon% 
beacon was erected on Kennenx Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approai liing Bomba^ 
harbour All Ships equipped with wireless direc- 
tion finders will now lx; able to obtain exact 
knowledge of their whereabouts at a distance of 
150 miles from the const Tdc beacon is an 
experiment and is likely to bo the first of mnn\ 
others along the coast of India Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea 

Broadcasting — Eor several vears, limited 
broadcasting seixlces were maintained bv 
Badlo Clubs In Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon and although the trans- 
mitting sets emplojed bv them were of ^er^ 
low power, the broadcasts were tuned-in o^er 
practically the whole of India The clubs were 
assisted flnanciaUj by a Government contrlbu 
tlon based upon the reaenue from license fees 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit Is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes Credit is also due to the 
Indian and Eastern Agenev for the loan 

of transmitting apparatus, ^rtthout which the 
broadcasts would naxe been Impossible, 
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After negotiations extending oxer several 
years, an todlan Broadcasting Company iras 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services npon lines s imil ar to those of the Bntlsh 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombav and Calcutta, 
the services at the former bein" Inantmrated 
by His Excellencv the Vlcerov in Jnl\ 19^7 and 
the latter bv the Governor of Bengal a month 
later These stations had each an aerial impnt 
of three Idlowatts the same as that of the SLO 
stations in London of iThich thev are practicallv 
duplicates The programmes were so arranged 
that both Indian and European music are brtMd- 
cast dailv and the news bulletins and marLet 
and weather reports are read in two languages 

Bombav broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of ^7 metres and Calcutta on 370 metres 
Beception In either of these aties, and for a 
distance of twentj or thirtv miles around, is 
possible on crvstal sets, of which a verv large 
number have been sold Valve sets are nece&rarv 
for those living further afield, but although there 
has been a considerable demand for th«e, the 
sales have not reached expectation One of 
the greatest difficulties in India Is the mamtenance 
of batteries which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves are emploved 
^rtly with a view to overcoming this problem 
and 'to render broadcasting a%-ailable on 
two-^'al^e sets In anv part of India the 
Broadcasting Companv Investigated the possibil- 
Its of transmitting shnnltaneouslv on long and 
short waves It took no action on the results 
of such mvestlgations 

The Indian Broadcasting Companv was 
wound up In 1930 and It* operations have since 
been conducted bv the Government of India, 
m the Industries and Labour Department 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting ^rvice and Instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advlson Committee, 
representative of the non-official pubhc in 
association with the Departmental offirlaD, 
to keep them In touch with pubhc opinion 
Tlie Committee has ns it- cha'rman the Member 
of the Ticeroa s Executive Council In charge 
of the Subject (now the Hon Sir Jo-eph Bhore) 
and upon it sit at the present time Afersi^ 
X B Macbctli and X M Dumasla M L A 
Bombaa , H H Ke\ lands and K C Xeoga 
>LL_A Calcutta M B Coburn ElnancLal 
Adviser to Goaemment in the Po-ts and Tele- 
graphs Department and B Bama Bao, Tnint 


Secretarv to Government In the Industries 
I and Labour Dept It Is now proposed to 
I establish a senes of additional broadcasting 
srations in different parts of India so as to 
j spread broadcasting receivable on low-powered 
I sets throughout the land Important proposals 
avith this purpose In view avere discuj=ed ba the 
Advisorv Committee m Calcutta in December, 
1930 

Licenses — Broadcast receiaing licenses are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a iw of ten rupees 
per a ear and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the Xorth-Vest Erontler Province Llcensesfor 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful semtiny of the 
appilcanti more than 300 have been Dnied 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are regmred to take out special Import 
licenses has increased considerabiv dnnng the 
past a ear This Improvement must be ascribed 
primanlv to the commencement of broadcasting 

Prospects —The Government of India have 
alwaas encouraged the deaelopmnent ot wirelcrs 
In India bv pnaate enterprise and to thij 
source that India mav look in th" future for 
con'idenbla increased internal radio com- 
munication There are two most promI=mg 
lines of development, nr — 

(а) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist 
and to link such districts with the cxL=-tIng 
landhnes In thi« connection It mav be remarked 
that modem small radio sets are capable of using 
either morse or speech at will and If used for 
•peech Can be operated by the o’dinara desk 
telephone ln=trument in daily n=e all oier 
India 

( б ) The use of radio ns a substitute for bnd 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
facilities 

Tliese would it is thought open up a new 
indimrv whiili if properta forsten-d would aery 
*oon extend it» 5 lie- ont=ide the limit- of India 
It i- bflieacd that the majonta of parts 
for small radio -ets could be more cU ipla 
mamuactured in thi- <oimtra Ilian th" can 
lie imported and such an mdu-trv would find 
the rigid kind of skilled labour alrcadv in India 




The Press 


Ihe newspaper Press In India Is an essen- 
tially English institution and was Introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was serlonsly taken in hand bv the 
English In Bengal In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Qovemor-Qcneml- 
Bhlp and the Supreme Court In Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Times, which came Into existence 
only five years later In 1785, but then the 
period of British supremacy Is not mnch longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag mnch 
behind In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Conner, a paper now 
represented by The Times of Indii with 
which it was amalgamated In 1861 In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
mnch later than was the case in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but In Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1605, and It Is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
Starting a newspaper daring aU those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which Is better known from the name 
of Its founder as Hichy’s Gazette or Journal 
Hlcky like most pioneers had to suffer for hls 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made hls paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and hls murnal 
alsappeared from public view In 1782 Several 
Journals rapidly followed Hlckv’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. Tm 
I ndian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when In 1883 it was merged Into the 
Bengal Hariani, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian DaUy News with which thev 
were amalgamated hr 1866 Eo fewer than 
five papers followed In as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, jTAe 
Calcutta Gazette, started In February 1784, tmder 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes stHl as the oflicial gmrette of the Bengal 
Government 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and ofificlals commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the East, a dally paper which was 
Intended to reflect Tory opinion In India and 
set an example to the Press generally In the 
matter of moderation and restraint The 
name of this Journal was altered to The English- 
man by the fomons Stooqneler in 1830 

From Its commencement the press was 
jealonsly watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon Its Independence 
and porsned a policy of discouragement and 


ngorons control Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting Its servants From 1791 to 1799- 
several editors wore deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and Instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, lor henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
Join the ranks of Journalism, which had til) 
then been considered a low profession Snk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of An^o-lndlan journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentlnck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1836, once strongly but In vain urged the 
latter to enforce them Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentlnck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what Is called the emancipation of the press 
In India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era In the history of the Indian press 
Among papers that came Into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started toward* 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which In 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India The Bombay Gazette, 
founded m l79i, ceased publication In 1914. 

The liberal spirit In which Lord Hasting* 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the Improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anmo-Indlan press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samaehar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 In Bengali, and It received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper In Bombay called the 
Bombay Samaehar which BtlU exl^. and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, A^, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly It was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny Its rreertom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed In June 1857 on account ot the license 
ol a very lew papers, and owing still more to 
the feats ol Its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interest" The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more tree 
On India passing to the Crown In 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progres? opened for the 
whole country In which the pre"3 participated 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period In 1858 and 25 liatlve 
papers and the circulation of all was very small i 
The number of the former did not show a great I 
rise In the next generation, but the rise in I 


Innuence and also circulation was satisfactory 
Famous JoumaUsts like Eobert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurrla Mookerjl flourished In 
this generation The Oieil ani MUtlary Oazeite 
was originally published In Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 2^a, 
1872 Prior to and In the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern Indld 
was the Afo/usriZtfe, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala After a lively existence for a lew 
years In Simla the Cicfl and MUxtary Gazette 
acanired and incorporated the JUofutstlUe, 
and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Xahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published dally 


INDIAN PRESS LAW 


Before 1835 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 
In Council, and the Ucences were Issued ot 
refused at the discretion of Government Act 
YT of 1836 repealed the old Eegulatlons and 
merelv required registration of the printer and 
made a Jew minor requirements That Act 
was replaced in 1867 bv the present Press and 
Eeglstratlon of Books Act, and, except for m 
Act which was in force for one year durmg the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
aflecting the Press until 1878 w^ the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Eipon 
In 1882 1 lom that date until 1907 Government 

made no attero^ to Interfere 
llbertj of the I^. the growtt of sedit on 
being dealt with In other ways by the passing 
in 1898 ol section 124A of the Penal ^de fn its 
present form, which had been originaUv enameled 
ta 1870, and by the Introduction Into the Penal' 
Code ol section 153A and Into the Criminal i 
Procedure Code of section 108 There were a i 
certain nnmber ol prosecutions under those i 
sections up to 1907, but the ffissen^tion of 
sedition through the Press continued In 1908 ; 
the Newspaper flncltement to Olfencw) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers Inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence This Act 
failed to have the desired effect 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a mMsuie 
Ol pricier scope, the main object ol which wm 
to ensure that the Indian press geiieiaUy should 
be kept within the limits ol legitimate discus- 
sion 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including an> words or signs taiding to eedace 
soldiers or sailors from then aUeglMce or duty, 
to brine into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or jmy sec- 
Uon of His Majesty's subjects la Of t" 

Intimidate public Bcrvants ot private Indlvi* 
duals 

The different sections ol the Act have In 
view (1) Control over presses and means of 
pabllcatlon, (h) conuol over pubUshem of 
newspapers, (iU) control over the Im^i^ 
Hon into British India imd the transmission | 
by the post ot objectionable matter , (Iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
pa]^, books, or other documents wherever 
found 


Repeal of Press Legislation — By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the deslrablll^ of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed In Febmarv 1921 
after a debate In the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and EegIstraHon of Books 
Act, 1897, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in the 
efdsting law That Committee made an nn 
anJmona report in July 1921, recommending 

(1) The Press Act should he repealed 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed 

(3) The Press and Eeglstratlon of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act shoald he amended 
■where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below (a) Tbe name of the editor should 
be Inscribed on every Issue ol a newspaper and 
the editor should he subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and d-vll responsibilities , 
(6) anv person regfstering under the Press and 
Eeglstratlon of Booka Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act , (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditions leaflets, subject to 
the otmer of the press or anv other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditions character of the documents The 
powers confened by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
EedlUous literature ■within the meaning of 
Section 12-J A of the I P 0 subject to review on 
tne part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested In the courts , (<) anv 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so In the local High Court , (/) the 
term of Imprisonment prescribed In Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and EcgistraUon of 
Book-s Act should be reduced to six months (y) , 
tbe piovlElons of Section 16 of the Press Act 
shonfd be reproduced in the Press and Eegistra- 
tion of Books Act 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922 
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Press Association of India — At the 
end of 1916 this Association was formed 
In Bombay According to the articles of 
constitution “Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by aU lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from aU attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to Interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time ’’ Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Es 10 annually The affairs 
of the Association are managed by a 
Council 


Number of Printing Presses at Worh and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 

and Books Published 






1 

1 

Books 

Province 


Printing 

Presses 

News- 

papers 

1 

Periodi- 

cals 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or In 
more than one 
Language 

Madras 


1 

(a)1.600 , 

; (a) 309 ' 

‘ 1,046 

760 

2,982 

Bombay (d) . 

* 

1,075 1 

382 

517 

241 

2,158 

Bengal 


1,213 

! 212 I 

465 

764 

2,523 

United Provinces 


781 

218 

312 ' 

j 

383 

2,902 

Punjab 


434 

303 

249 j 

287 

2,280 

Burma 


373 

53 

179 

10 

79 

Bihar and Onssa 


23S 

1 60 

58 1 

64 

, 1 

007 

Central Provinces and Berar 

(t» 160 

1 (c) 79 

(c) 45 j 

15 i 

136 

Assam — 

« • 

57 

1 21 

29 1 

1 

1 1 

66 

North-West Frontier Province 

30 

' 4 1 

1 1 

' 4 

8 

5 

Ajmer-Merwara (d) 

• 

28 

, 

9 

8 

112 

Coorg 


^ i 

1 

1 ^ 1 

1 " j 

1 


o 

1 “ 

Delhi 


110 1 

37 i 

46 

25 

285 

Total, 

1928-29 


, 

1,695 j 

2,960 

2,656 

14,427 


■ 1927-28 

5,919 

1,525 

2,964 

2.332 

14,815 


1926-27 , 

6,724 

1,485 

3,627 

2,147 

16,246 


1926-26 

6,362 

1,376 

1 3,089 

2,117 

14,276 


1924-25 

[ 

5,312 

1,401 

3,146 

2,302 

14,728 

Totals 

1923-24 

4,909 

1,363 

2,888 

2,237 

13,802 

1 

1 

1922-23 . 

4,609 

1,282 

2,5a0 

1,951 

12,804 


1 1921-22 
j 

4,083 

1,094 

2 252 

1,856 

11,807 

1 


1 1920-21 

3,795 

1,017 

2,297 

1,690 

10,105 


[ 1919-20 .. 

8,371 

941 

2,152 

2,019 

j 9,162 


{n) Kelate to the Calendar year 1929 

(6) Includes 18 Presses which are reported either closed or not working 

(c) This includes 44 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news 
or comments on public news (rf) Figures relate to the Calendar jnar 1928 
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1 
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Pnlh 


Pall) ^nl 11 , 

' Pali) 

i 

Amrit'n < 

1 In I’rr a of India , 

t 

1 

Punjab I'tw* llmt.nu 

* • • 

1 

Qauinl Paril «. 

Pall) 

1 

lnnzp<ni .. . .. 
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Amroli* .. . ! 

ItUhad 

Saturday a 
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Sundaya 
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Thuradays, 

Na)lnaminrat . j 

Tuesdaya. 
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Stations, 


TlUe In foil. 


Day of going to Press. 


Bagerbat 

Bangalore 

Bangalore City 

Barlsal .. 

Baioda 

Basseln, Bnima 

Beawar 

Belgaum 

Benares City 

Berhampur, Ganjam 

Bbavnagar 

Bhlwanl 
Bllanur .. 

Bijnor 


Jagaran 

l” Bangalore Mail 
1 Dally Post 
1 Kaslm-ul-Alchbar 


loka Hithaisi 
Crntb 

Veera Kesari 

r Evening Mail 
1 Eavajeevana 
■< Kew Mysore 

1 Prajamitra 

L TalEadu 
/ Barlsal 

\ Barlsal Hitaisnl .. . .. 

f JagrItI 

1. bhree Sayajl Vljaya 

{ Basseln News 
Zabnmlngala 

/ Tarun Eajasthan 
\ The Young Eajastban 

{ Belganm Bamacbar . 

Kamatak Vntta 

r A] 

I Awazal Ehalk 
1 BHarat Jlwan 

I Brahman Maha Sanunelan Pandit 
1 Patro 

1 Farz Hind 
I Hindi Kesan 
L Vamasrama 

/ Bharatl Patrlka 
\ Dainikasha 

/ Jain 

\ Market News 
Sandesb 

. Kamatak Valbhav 

District Gazette 

Kamal 

Mansoor 


1 Nijat 
I Elsal Tapil 

The Co-Operative Journal 
The Madina Newspaper 

I Tofal Hind 


Sundays 

Dally except Sundays 
Dally 

Mondays and Xbursdays 
Dally 

Mondaj s and Thursdays 
DaUj except Sundays 

■Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Dally except Sundays 
On Saturdays 

Dally except Sundays 
Daily except Sundays 

Every Monday 
Sundays 

Weekly 

Thursdays 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Ererj Wednesdaj 

Mondays 
Every Tuesdays 

Dally 

Every Wednesda> 

Sundays 

On Thursdays 

On Wednesdays 
Tnursdays 

On Mondays and Fridays 

Daily except Sundays 
Dally 

Saturdays 

Dally, except Sundays 

Sundays 

Saturdays 

On 1st and 16th of each month 
On Ist and 15th of each month 
On 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of each 
month 
Bl-Weekly 
Monthly, 

Monthly 

On Isc, 5th, 9th, 13th, 17tb, 21st, 
25th and 2Sth of every month 
On 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th of 
each month 

On 1st and 15tb of each 
month 
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S* itlorL'f 


Title in {nil. 


Day ol going to Press. 


Bomtst . 


Bowrlngpet 

Bndnon 


j Bombay Chronicle 
Bombav ‘itvmachar 
I , Brrul Co ’» Markol Report 
1 I Catholic Examiner 
j I Commercial Sporting Xerrs 
I Cotton and Tlnanec 

Ilalh BomKa\ Commercial Ile- 
I ' ]«irt 
1 Bath Cirenlar 
I Balls l ommcrclal IxcwB 
1 I Balls Cotton Market Report 
j ' Bnvana I’rnknjh 

1 ' h^n't Indian Cotton Market 
llepnrt 

Evening Xcars of India 
I 

1 I manelal and Shipping Sera lee 

! rrso Journal 
1 Goan (Vorld 
Qiljaratt 

I Gujarati Keaarl .. 
j 1 nas-ai >'cw8 Agcnc> 

I Hindustan 

1 ' lUndu'-than and Prajamltrn 
' Illustrated Sundas Iscwr 
I Illustrated Weekly ot India 
I Imperial India Cltl7cn«hlp A'so- 
I elation 

I I Indian Industries and Power 
I I Indian Soelal Reformer 
I Indian States Tournal 
1 * Indian Tc-ctlle Journal 
.( [ Ismalll 

Jam-c-Jarashed 
Kalscr-l-Hlnd 
Khllafat Bulletin . 

Khllatat Bally 
JtahcshwnrI 
Memmon Sudhnrak 
1 Muslim Herald 

I I Nawa Ral . 
jS^usrat 

0 Amigo do Goano 
> O Anclo-Lusltano 
Prasat 

Railway Times 
Rashtrawnnl 
Reuters Commercial 
Rnsblmukh 

I SanJ Vartaman 
I Shradhanaud 
j Shrl liOkmanj a 
• shrlVenkateshwar Samacbor . 

I Tlmesof India 
Weckl) Herald 
(_ "Soung Messenger of India 

Kolar Gold Fields News . 

Akhbar Zulqomaln 


I Bally 
1 Bally. 

I Ballj , except Sundays. 

( Saturdays 

i On Ist Thursday of every month 


I On Wednesday and Sunday 
, Bally 
I Ballj 

Bally except Sundays 
Bally, except .Mouuust 

Every I riday 
Bally 


Bally except Sundays 
Monthly 
Saturdays. 
Wednts^ys 

Bally, except Sundays, 

Balh 

Saturdays 

Sundays 


On the 15tb, each month 

Saturdays 

Fvcrv Friday 

Monthly 

Every Saturday. 

Ually except Sundays. 

Sundays 

Saturdays 

j Tlmrsdav 
I Every Thursday 
Daily 

Dally, except Mondays 

Bafly 

Fridays 

Saturdays 

BaHy except Wenesday 
Fridays 

Every Wednesday 

1st week ot every month (accord 
Ing to Hindu Calendar) 

Bally, except Sundays 
Eve^ Friday 
Dully, except Monday 
Fridays 
Bally 

On Saturdays 
Monthly 

Tuesdays. 

6th, 13th, 20tb and 27th of every 
mouth 
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Stations. 

Title In full 

Day of going to Press. , 

Oalangate(Qoa).. .. 

AVordoPovo 

Saturdays. 

r 

Advance 

Dali} except Honda} 

1 

Alkamal 

Dali} 


Amrita Bazar Patrlka 

Dally. 

I 

Ananda Bazar Patrlka 

Dally, except Sundays. 

1 

Asrl jadld . . 

Dally 

1 

1 

Bangabaal 

WednesdavB 

1 

Basamat . . . . 

Daily. 

1 

Bengalee 

Daily, except Sunda}s 

1 

Bbagavan OandhI . 

Honda }r8 

1 

Bharata Ultra . . 

Thursdays, 


Business World 

Monthly 

1 

! 

Capital 

Thursdays. 

1 

Collegian 

Bi-monthly 

1 

Commerce 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Commercial News 

On the 10th of each month 

1 

DaUy Totl . 

Daily except Saturda} 


Bowejadid . 

Dally 


Englishman 

E^e^y Monday 


Gandlva 

Every Friday. 


Guardian 

Fridays 


Hindu Patriot 

Daily, except Saturdays, 


Hindus than 

Dally, except Sundays 


Hltabadl 

Wednesdays 


Indian Engineering 

Thursdays 

1 

Indian Pmance 

Ever}' Friday 

1 

1 

Indian Mirror 

Dally 

Oalcntta « ..■! 

Indian News Agency 


1 

Industry 

Monthly 

1 

InqUab- i-Zamana 

Dally, except Sundays 

1 

Jain Gazette 

Saturdays 

1 

Janavani 

Dallv 

1 

Jugabarta 

Every Monday 

1 

Liberty 

Dally except Sundays 

1 

Maheshwarl 

E\-ery Monday 

I 

Market Intelligence 

Dally. 

1 

Matwala 

Ewry Saturday Morning 

[ 

Mohammadi 

Last du} of every Bengalee month. 

1 

Siusllm Standard 

Tri-weekly 

1 

I 

Uussalman 

Thursdays. 


Nayak 

DaUy 


Peoples Friend 

Fridays 


Planters' Journal and Agricul- 

Saturdays 


turlst 



Prakash 

Dally 

I 

Bayat Bhandu 

Sundays 

1 

Eenters Commercial, Fmanclal 


1 

and Shipping Service 


j 

Sanjlbanl 

Wednesdays, 

1 

Samay 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Samyavadl 

Dally 


Stat^man 

Dally, except Mondays 


Sultan 

Every Wednesday 


Swatantra 

Dally 


Swaraj 

Daily, except Mondays 


Telegraph 

• • •- • • 


The Handicap 

Every Friday 





rhc Prcs<^ 




O’ “ •* '— 


Cal'cc* 


C'lrnrori* 


ChnJcrmcrirr 
CUndriri 
0)ln«nrah . 
Chlttaconc 


Cochin . . 


ml itor- 


CDlombo .. 


Tltlcln loll 


Ony or golnu to Presi 


Cochin ■Mattanchf'rry 
Cocanndn 


f 

111 Imhm ami ni Mopir-- 

1 ■'lonthl) 


T hf 1 <ikman\ a 

Dalh 

j 

Ih Wr.l 

1 I \erv Thur-(ln\ 

I 

t'nttcd Prc'a s> ndintc 


' 

Dallv. 

1 ' 

\ l•’ln■aTnItra 

t 

1 

\ vapar 

Dalh 

\ otinc Men of India 

Monthly 

1 

M orld Peace 

Wednesdays 


Klimcon 


j tCrriW Sinchail 

I ifTfiorim't 

,K ^Iltl^r^hllUIn^ 


i 'Iltavaill 

1 \\ r"l I aa»t llrformrr 

W c-t Coajt Spectator 


I’robarlak 
I okmltra 
Education Garette 


IiaiU J%ott 


Cochin Arpu^ 

Cochin ^ctv3 Agenej 
Malabar Herald 
bahod mn 


Malabar TMam 
Eavl 


Commertlal 
IVoplis Irknd 


Ccvlon Catholic ilcsscDEcr 
Cejion Hallj Xetrs 
Ccyloncso „ 

Ceylon Independent 
Ceylon Alomlng Leader 
j Ceylon Observer 
; Dlnakara Frakasa 


Olnatnina 
Hmvlda Mltran 
1 Gnanarthn Pradlpaya 
Islam AUttlran 


Lakmlna 

People 

Sarasavl Sandareen 
Times ol Ceylon 


On Mondavs, Wednesdays and 
Saturdajs. 

Wcdncsdayis 
Ttjesdaja and Fridays, 
i On Monda\-s, Wednesdajs and 
ThursdoaB 
Dally 

Sundays and Thursdays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


Ar.ad 

Dallv tartaman 

! Pratap, Hindi Dall> and Weekh 
PalHr 

neuter s Telegram Companr 
Limited 
/kamnna 


Wednesdays, 


Saturdays 


25th day ol every month 
Bi-monthly. 

Saturdays 

Tuesdays 

Wednesdays 

Saturdays 


SaturdavB 
On baturdaas 


Thursdays 


Dalh 

On Mondaj 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Dally 

Dally 

Dally 

Dally 

Dally 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Thtusdays 
and Saturdays 
Dally, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
ilondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Dally, except Sundays. 
Dally 

Tuesdaj s and Fridays 
Daily. 
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Contal 

Oranganore 

Oattaok 

Dacca 

Dakor 

Darjeeling 


Delhi 


Deoria 

Dhanvar 

Dhnlla 

Dlbrngarh 


. Nlhar 

1 

Alondaya. 

Dharma Eahalam 

Every Saturday | 

Indian Sunday School Journal • 

Monthly 

Dtkal Deeploa' 

Fridays. 

L Young Utkal 

On Thursdaj 

f Dacca Gazette 

Mondays, 

Dacca Prakaah 

Sundays 

L Janavanl 

DaUy 

Sadhu Sanvaswa 

On Gth day o£ Hindu Fortnight 

Darjeeling Times and Planters’ 

Tuesdays, 

Gazette 


r Alaman 

Dally 


On 3rd, 11th, 19th and 20th 

j AlkhaUl 

1 AjJun 

of everj month 

Dally. 

1 Asia 

DaUy 

1 Bhavlshya 'Wnnl 

On 25th of each month 

> 

Dally Chronicle 

DaUy 

Dally Hamdard .. .. 

Daily, eycept Fndajs 

Dally Mahabir 

DaUy 

Daily Nizam Gazette 

DaUy 

1 DaUy Palgham 

DaUy 

j Delhi Information Bureau 

. General News Agency and Book 

DaUy 

1 Depot 

1 Hindu Sansar 

Weekdays 

-< Hindustan Times ^ 

Dally. 

Indian News Agency 

• ak • • 

I MOlat DaUy 

DaUy 

1 National News Agency 

• • • • • 

i Parik Prakash 

Monthly 

j Hajasthan 

Thursdays 

1 Eeuters News Agency 


Blyasat 

Thursdays. 

Swaraj ya 

Dally 

Tej 

DaUy ^ ^ 

The Tagat 

On Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of 

United India and Indian States 

every month 

Every I^ay 

IVatan 

Daily 

Weekly Herald 

Every Thursday 

Weekly MobalUg 

Arun 

On 1st of each month 

f Kamatakavrltta and Dhanonjaya 

Tuesdays, 

J Harm Veer 

Fridays 

1 Raja Hunsa 

DaUy 

I Vljayia 

Daily 

r Khandeah Valhhav 

Fridays, 

\ Prahodh 

Saturdays 

r Times of Assam . . 

Fridays, 

L Jagaran 

DaUy 
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r.r'^n'.t 


O-t-' 

llotlts' 

Hji'f-S? S<1, l>r- >T 


HrJ'ViJ. ‘•’-1 . 


Jir li-> ^ ' 

J»1ra 

Jt"na (\ annivn''’''^’^*) 
Jilsaon (K| in'l(-'li) 

Ji’TimoaL'i 

Jtan*! City 
Jorliat 

Jobbulporc .. 


Title In (oil. 


1 !’i tilvtvvtc nod KajT^tlia 

tnfr' 

I P 'V * 

1 

I J- 'a\ 1 
^ lv‘'’\'in 

\ .j > - 

I ..•/ - 1 1- 

-w- V li 

T ' 

!'<■ 'hat M~iaril 
1-^ 

. I" a Pita 

1 1 .’ll 'T pi-f<--ii 

1, 'i'll'' 1 I r*ana 

.'•p liMi"' 

I II -.'ti 


1 1‘iin Trirliaial 

I ^ udvral 
Fr-’'!!**' 

1 ff, .(k (.a- tt' 

f Crjlm rntrtot nnd Weekly Ad- 
I acrtl'.-r 

- Jnfina C.attiollc Guardian 
I ‘■ItlilakPiln rathoUaa-nlan 
[ \naiallan JalTna Katlvo Oplalon 

Ulmlii Orpin 

Pra-alik 

Hnimcar ^ epar Saimchar 

I Palli Ptopar Patar 

I I'rrr India 
I Saliafl 

^\a^a 

iJatorl 

f 1 rn I’rc's of India 
J India Sunday School Journal 
ICnrmavecr 
I liOkmat 


Day oI polng to Press. 


‘^atiirdayo. 


I Fiindnai 

Frl(la\-<! 

Satnrdaji 

Saturdaai; 

IStli nnd 15th of each month 

iPt of each month 
r rldna-8 

Ist of each month 

Saturdays 

Dally. 

Dally. 

Pali' and Bl-arccUy 
Dally. 

Dally 

Dalh except Fridays 
l)all>. 

Datlj 

Daily 

1st and Ord Sundaa of every 
month 
satiirday-i 

Dalh except Sundays 
l.acra Saturday 
Dally, except Sundaas 

I sen Friday 
Dalh 

1 \crv Tuesday 

Saturdays 

Tuesdays. 

I Saturday Jlornlngs 
Fortnightly 
Fortnightly. 

Wednesdays 

I VTceUy, 

Dally 

1 Dally. 

, Fridays 
I Sundays 

j Wednesdays. 


Third Thursday of every mouth, 
Fridays 
I Pally 
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StatlortB. 


Karachi 


Karal Kndl 

Khandwa 
Khulna 
Kolhapur City 

Kottayam 

Kumta 

Kuiaull 


Lahore . . 


Title in full. 

Day of going to Press 

Alwahid 

Dally, except Sundays 

Cotton Dailj Jlnrkct Report 

Daily 

Dally Business Report 

Daily except Sundays 

Daily Commercial News 

Daily 

Dally Garette 

Dally 

Evening News 

Dalh 

Karachi Commercial News Paper 

Daily 

Keaarl 

Daily, exefept Sundays. 

Maujl 

Daily 

New Times 

Daily. 

Farsi Sansar 

Saturdays. 

Reuters Commercial, Financial 
and Shipping Service 


Rozana Blupar 

Dally 

Rozana Samaebar 

Dally 

Sind Herald 

On Wednesdays 

Sind Observer 

Wednesdays and Saturdays) 

, Sind Sudhar 

Saturdays 

f Ghana Vysla Ootran 

Fridays 

\ Kumaran 

Wednesdays 

Karamveer 

Saturdays 

• Khulna Basl 

Thursdays 

Vldyavllas 

Fridays 

' Alalayala Manorama 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Malayalam DaDy News 

Dally 

-j Nazran! Deepika 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days 

Powraprabha 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

r Kanara News 

Thursdays 

v_ Kamatak Leader 

DaUy 

TJtkarsh 

Last week of each month 

r Akhbar-l-Am 

Daily 

1 Bands Mataram 

Daily, except Sundays 

Civil and \t311tary Gazette 

Dally Bhlsham 

Daily (Sundays excepted) 

DaUy 

Dally InqDab 

Daily 

Dally Karamvlr 

Dally, except Tuesdays 

Dally Uilap 

• • • • 

Dally Zamlndar 


Hlmaj at-l-Isl 

On Wednesdays 

Janmabhuml 

Daily 

1 

I Lahore News Agency 


i ilusllm Outlook 

Dally 

j N W Hallway Union Gazette 

Weekly. 

1 Pratap 

Daily 

j Progressive Punjab 

Ist of every month 

Rajput Gazette 

1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 
month 

Slyasat 

DaUy, excent Sundays. 

Sunday Times 

Sundays 
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Title in fail. 

Day of going to Precs. 

* 

Madras — conW . . ■< 

Nyayadlplka 

New India 

Patriot 

Reuters Commercial and Slilpplng 
Service 

Scientific Press of India 

Shamshnl Akhbar 

Standard Sporting Nows 

Swadesa Mltran 

Swarajya.. 

Dally. 

Dally 

Saturdajs 

Mondays 

Fridays , 

Dally 

Dally 


Tamil Nadu 

The AH India Racing News 

The Daily Alma-E 

Saturdajs 

Fridays 

Daily 8 except Fridays 

Mandalay . . 

Upper Burma Gaiette 

Dally. 

Margao (Goa) . 

A Terra 

Notldas 

Ultramar 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Mondays. 

Mondays and Fridays. 

Mattancberl 

Chakravarthl 

Saturdays. 

Mehar 

ShamsMr Islam 

On Thursdays 

Meerut | 

Bhavlahya Banl 

Roznama Qaum . 

Every Saturday 

Dally 

Mhow 

Satyarth Patrlka . . 

Thursdays 

Mlrpurkhas . .. 

Mlrpurkhas Gazette . . • 

Musahnan 

Wednesdays. 

Every Saturday 

MIrpur City 

Khlchrl Samaohar 

Saturdays. 

Monlmeln . 

Monlmeln Advertiser 

Dally 

Mount Eoad, Madras 

Hlndn 

Dally, except Sundays, 

MuBsoorle 

Mussoorle Times . 

Thursdays. 

Muttra 

Jain Gazette 

Mondays 

Muvattupuzha 

Kerala Dbeeplka 

Saturdays 

Muzaflamagar 

Weekly Sewak 

Weekly 

Muzaftarpur 

Loksaugrah 

Wednesdays 

Myrnenslngh 

Cham Mihlr 

Tuesdaysi 

1 

Mysore 

r Sadhvl 

Sampadabh 3 Tidaya 
(_ Wealth of Mysore 

Thursdays. 

Daily, except Sundays 

Do 

K'abad'wlp 

Nadia Prakash 

Dally 

Kagercoll 

Travancore Times 

Tuesdays 

Nagpur 

r Hitavada 

I Maharashtra 
■( Swatantrya 
j Tanm Bharat 
t Young Patriot 

Wednesdays 

Tuesdays 

Daily, except Mondays 

On Ihesdays 

Sundays 

Nalol Tal 

1 Nalnl Tal Gazette . 

Wednesdays. 
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Station? 

1 

Tftio In fall. 

( 

! 

! Day of going to Press 

1 

Ksl'IV 

Lok<3\tta 

Saturdays 

Xanshahro | 

Mata 

Miaktl 

On VTcdnesdays every Portnlght 
Mondays 

Xa^nl)«lnh 

Xawab^ha Gazette 

1 Muk-tl 

1 

On Wednesdays 

Monthly 

Xcw Pcihl 1 

I rci Pro'-a Bulletin 

1 n 0 I’rcec of India 
b'at'"-inan 

Dally 

DaUj 

r 

- 1 
Sova Goa . j 

1 

Dlario do Nolto . 1 

ncraldn 

O'Dcbatc . 

O’llcraldo 

Dally 

Dally, except afondavs. 

aiondnys 

Dally, except Sundays aau 

I holidays 

Dally Issue, except Sundays 

1 Wednesdays 

Ootacamnnil 

South ol India Obser%rr 
' Xllgiri Tltnca 

Oral 

' Bteah 

I Thursdays 

ralamcottah 

' Varantha t artliamnnain 

Every Saturday 

Pandharpar 

Pandharl Mltra 

Sundays. 

Pangea 

Enngal 

Fridays 

PanJIm, Goa 

O'Crcnto 

Saturdays. 

Pamr 

' Ultara ITiarnKa ^ 

Saturdays 

Patna .. , | 

L 

Bchar Herald 
' Express 

1 Tree Prc's of India 

Itcchad 
. I’atn i Tlnif - 
1 Searchlight 

Saturdays 

Dally 

On aiondavs 

On Saturdays 
^ batnrdaya 

Pen 

, Kolaba S-imnchar 

Frfdasrs 

Peshawar 

1 

1 Tlic Tronticr Adxocatc 

On Mondays 

( 

1 

Poona .. / 

1 

1 

1 Deccan Herald 

Dnvana Prakash 

Kesarl 

Mnhratta 

Poona Star 

Sun 

VTar Cry 

Dally 

Dally, excent Mordavs 

Tu^ays and Fridays 

Sundays 

Daily 

Every Saturdaj 

Monthly 

1 

Toona CItr . 

Dlnabandhu 

batjagmheo 

Servant of India 

Every Thursdaj 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly 

QtiadUn (cfo Batala; | 

1 

1 

Alfazal 

Alhakam 

AlfaTooq 

Xur 

Tlevlew of Eellglous (in English ) 
Do (In Urdu) 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Fortnl^tlj 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Qnetto .. .. ^ 

■ Baluchistan Gazette 

Baluchistan HeraldDallyBuUetln 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Dally 
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HUe In (nil. 

Day of going to Press, 

Qollon 

{ 

Desabhlmanl 

Malaj ala Eajyam 

Malayan . . 

E^e^J Saturday 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 

Rajkot 

1 

Kathiawar Hmea . 

Lohana Hltechhu . 

■Western India Press Kevs 
Agencj 

Wednesdays and Sundays, 
Wednesdays 

Rampur (Kathiawar) 


Saurashtra 

Dally 


I 

I 

Bnrma Exchange Gazette and 
Dally Advertiser 

Bnrma Sunday Times 

Chinese Dally News 

Dally 

Sundays 

Rangoon . , 

- 

Free Burma 

Free Press of India 

Dew Burma 

New Light of Burma 

Dally 

Trl-weekly 

Dally, except Mondays, 



Rangoon Dally News 

Rangoon Evening Post . 
Rangoon Gazette 

Thursdays 

Week-days 

Dally, except Mondays. 

/ 


Rangoon Mall 

Rangoon Times 

Saturdays 

Dally, except Sundays 

L 

The Commercial News 

The Sun 

Dally 

Dally, except Sundays 

Ratnaglrl 

{ 

Bakool 

Balvant 

Satya Shodhak 

Saturdays 

Tuesdays 

Sundavs 

Rawalpindi . 

1 

Frontier Mail 

Shihab 

Dally, except Sundays AHohdnvs 
Bi-ireekli 

Bohertsonpet 


Kolar Goldfield News 

On Tuesdays 

Bohrl 


Sirat Mustakim 

On 15th of each month 

Satara 

{ 

Shnbba Suchaka . 

Samarth 

Fridays. 

Every Sunday 

BataraOity.. 


Prakasb 

Wednesdays 

Secnnderabad 


Hyderabad Bulletin 

Dally. 

Bbabjabanpnr 


Sarpunch .. 

DaUy 

Shikarpnr Sind 

- 

Alhanif 

1 Melap 

Message of happiness 

Shewak 

SIdakat 

Every Monday 

Everv Monday 

1st of each month 

Every Wednesday 

Thursday 

Shillong 


International Times 

On Saturdays 

Sbolapnr . . 

{ 

Knlpatam 

Karmayogl 

Sholapui Samaebar 

Sundays 

Thursdays 

Tuesdays 

Silchar . ^ 


Navajug . . 

Surma 

Monthly 

Sundays. 

Simla 


Sunday Times Simla Edition 

Mondays 
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Stations. 


Snkknr 


Surat 


Svlhet 

Tllhnr 

Tlnnevelly 

I'irnpar 

Tlrnvalla 

Travancoie 

I’richtnopoly 

Tclctmi 

Trlvandmin 


Tuticorln 

ueipi 

Vliagapatam 

Wal 

Wardha 
Yeotmal . 



Title in full 

Day of going to Press 

r 

Allnq 

On Saturday s 


Aihl2b 

On Fridays 

\ 

Dharamvlr . 1 

Saturdays 

1 

Rajput 1 

On 1st of every month 

1 

Snnsnr Chakar | 

On 1st and 15th of every month 

1 

Sind Samaclmr 1 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 

1 

Slnnhi 

SatnrdayB 

i 

Sukkur Gazette l 

) 

On Thursdays 

r 

Daily Market Report 

Dally 

1 

Deshbandhn 

Dally, except Sundays 


Desbl Mltra 

Thn^avs 


Gujarat 

DaUy , except Sundays 

1 

Gnjrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 

‘saturdaya 


, Investor Reports Daily Quotations 

Daily, except Sundays 

1 

< 

Jain Mltra 

Wednesdays 

1 

Khandrvala Circular 

Dally 


Praia Pottar 

Wednesdays 

! 

Pratap 

Every Friday 

/ 

Samachar 

Daily, except Monday a 


“turat Akhbar 

•Sundays 

1 

The Hindu 

Dally 

j 

Janas'! kti 

1 On Every Tuesday 

i 

1 Parldarsaka 

WednesOaye 


TlLhnr Munpbat j 

4th, 11th, 18th, and 25th, of 
eyerv month 

f 

Kalpaka ... 

Daily Bombay TelcgrapWcCotton 

Monthly 

-! 

1 B'ctrs 

Daily, except Mondays 

L 

Daily Cotton Bulletin j 

Daily , except Jfondavs 


HavrabliaratW ] 

Tuesdays and Fridays 


Tbo Star of India 

Even Thursday 


Wednesday Eevlerr 

Wednesdays, 


.! Lokaprakasam .. . ! 

Mondays 

r 

j SamadoTBl 

! 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days 


' Travancore Press Service 

• 

•« 

< 

' TVivandrum Dally N'ews 

Dally 

1 

! TUe Sendee 

Eyery Tuesday. Thursday and 

1 


Saturday 


' Trivandrum Express 

Dally , except Sundays 

L 

Western Star 

Tuesdays, ibrnsdaya and Satur- 


1 

days 

1 

[ Daily IMews 

Daily 

] 

t The Dally Cotton JCcus 

Dally 


Satyagrabi 

Thursdays 

- 

Andhra Advocate . 

Fridays 


Vrittasar . . 

Mondays. 

1 

Maharashtra Dharma 

Tuesday', 

1 

1 Rajasthan Kesari.. 

Saturdays 


1 Eokamat .. 

j ThuTadays 
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Banking. 


An event of great Importance In the history | 
of Indian banking -was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banka 
of BengS, Bombay and Madras 

The Idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted ns early as 1888, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr James 
Wilson, when Hnance Member, In 1869 Again, 
In 1887 Mr Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
It was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Elnance and Currency In 1918 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochenient on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
reallsatton of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system In 
India. 

The Presidency Banks — ^The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-deflned stages 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876 In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note Issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper outrencv 
business as agents of Government As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issne, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
Tha old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government The 
third iwriod dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most Im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
relmposed Put very briefly, the principal 
restnctlons Imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banka from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two Independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depos- 
ited with the Bank as security At the same 
time Government abandoned cUrect interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint ofllclal 
directors and disfiowg of their shares in the 
Banks The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances Beserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns Into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
tha Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modlOcatlons until 1920 During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held In 
the Deserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market- 

The Imperial Bank — Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVn of 1920), the control 
of the Bank Is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such otuer places as 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council may deter- 
mine The Central Board of Governors consists 
of — 

(o) Managing Governors not exceeding 
two in munber, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Connell on re- 
commendation by the Central Board, 

(6) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 
Secretaries of the Local Boards, 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 

ofBcer nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council, and 

(d) not more than four non-offldals, nomi- 

nated by the Governor-General In 
Council 

Kepresentatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board. 

The Controller of the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government The Govemor-fJeneral In Council 
Is entitled to Issue instructions to the Bank In 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally aflects bis financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, and If the Controller 
of the Currency or such other ofllcer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice In wnting to 
the Managing Govemois that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as 
aflectlng the matters aforesaid, such action shall 
not he taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General In Connell Under 
the Imperial l^nk of India Act provision was 
made for the Increase of the capital of the Bank. 
The capital of the three Presidency Banks con- 
sisted of 3} crores of rupees In shares of Bs 600 
each, fully subscribed The additional capital 
authorised was 7J crores in shares of Bs 600 
each, of which Bs 125 has been called np, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Be Hi 
crores, of which Be 5,62,50,000 has been 
paid up The Beserve Pimd of the Bank 
Is Bs ^42,50,000 and the Balance Sheet 
of 30th June 1931 showed the Government 
. balance at Bs 16,96,88,876, other 
deposits at Es 66,16,34,490 and Cash 
Bs 17,17,86,085, with a percentage of Cash to 
Uahnities of 20 68 

Class of Business —The Imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 In defining absolutely the class of business 


I 
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In ■which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor points 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borro'wing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the secunty of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or recelvlnfi deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banli 
The Act provides for on agreement bet'ween the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, ■which ■was signed on the 27th' 
January 1921 and is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter bv either party ■with 
one year’s notice, provides, inter alia, for the , 
following Important matters — 

(1) All the general banking business of 
the Go'vemment of India Is to be 
earned out by the Imperial Bank 


(2) The Bank ■will hold ail the Treasury 

Balances at Headquarters and at 
its branches This involves the 
abolition of the Eeserve Treasury 
system- 

(3) 'Within five years the Bank undertakes 
to open 100 ne^w branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of one in 
four The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks pnor 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 69, including the Colombo branen 
of the Bank of Madras The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1S61-62 
but no less than 18 branches ■were 
established before 1868 

The management of the Public Debt 
■will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration , 


(4) 

The Dikectoeate, 


Managing Governors 


/ Sir Osborne A Smith, k c J E 
\K M, MacDonald, Esq , JI 0 


Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards 


Caecutta — 

B B 'WiU, Esq , C LE , D S 0 , v j) 
J Mein Austin, Esq 
M G Stewart, Esq 

Bombat — 

E J Bunburv, Esq , M c 
H H Sa^wyer, Esq 
J G Bidland, Esq 


President 

■Vice-President 

Secretary 

President 

■Vice-President 

Secretary 


Madeas — 

B C M. Strouts, Esq 
■W 0 Wright Esq 
A 0 Bentlev, Esq 


President 

■Vice-President 

Secretary 


Controller of the Currency J B Taylor, Esq , HA., ICS 

nominated by Government 


The Hon'ble Sir Dinshaw E Wacha, Bt , J.P , Bombay 

The Hon’ble Sir Maneckjl B Dadabhoy, K-OJ E , Xagpur 

Sir Rajendra Bath Mookerjee, E,o JJS., K.C v o , Calcutta 

The Hon’ble Bajah Sir S B M Annamalal Chettlar, Eit , Madras 


Manager is Lojtdoh 
B A Grav, Esq 

Bhakohes 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta 

Clive Street, Calcutta 
Park Street, Calcutta 
BycuUa, Bombay. 
Mandvi, Bombay 
Sandhurst B o a d, 
Bombay 

Mount Bead, Madras 
Abbottabad. 

Abohar (Sub-Agency ) 

AdonI 

Agra 

Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad City. 

Ahmednagar 

Aimer 

AEoIa 

Akyab 

Aligarh 

Allahabad. 


Alleppey 

Ambala. 

Ambala Cant 
AmraoH. 

Amritsar 

Asansol 

Bangalore 

Bareilly 

Bas'flln 

Bell ary 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Ganjam) 

Berwadu 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhopal 

Broach. 

Bnlandsbahr 

Calicut 

Ca'wupore. 

Chandpore 

Cbapra, 


Chittagong. 
Cocanada. 
Cochin 
Coimbatore. 
Colombo 
Conjeevaram 
Agency) 
Cnddalcrre 
Cuddapah 
Cuttack 
Dacca 
Darbhanga, 
Darjeeling 
Delia Dun. 
Delhi 
Dbanbad 
Dtanila 
Dibmgarh 
Ellore 
Erode 
Etawah. 


Farrukhabad 
Ferozepore 
' Fyrabad 
Gava. 

Godhra 
(Sub- 1 Gojra 

iionikhpur 
' Gujranwala 
J Guntur 
Gwalior. 

Hathras 
5 Howrah. 

I Hubll 
I 

Hvderabad (Deccan) 
, Hvderabad (Sind) 

, Indore 
Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpalguri 

Jamshedpur. 
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Jhansl 

Jodhpur 

Jubbulpore 

Jullundur 

Karachi 

Kasnr 

Katni 

Khamgaon 

Kbandwa 

Kumbakonam 

Lahore 

Larkana 

Lucknov 

Ludhiana 

Lyallpur. 

Jladura 

ilandalav 

ITangalore 

Masullpatam 

Meerut 

Jlirzaporo 

Montcomerr . 


Moradabad 

Moulmeln 

Multan 

Mnrree 

Mussoorie 

Muttra 

Muzaffarnagar 

Muzafiarpur 

Mjdngjan 

Mvmenslngh 

Kadlad 
Kagpur 
Nainl Tal 
Kanded 

Nandyal 

Naralngunge 

Kasik. 

Negapatam 

NeUore 

Kew Delhi 

Kowshera. 


Uotacamund 

Patna 

Peihawar 

Peshawar^CItv 

Poona 

Poona City. 

Porbandar 

Pumea 

Quetta 

^ Palpur 
I Rajahmnndrv. 
I Kajkot 
I 

I Itangoon 
I Ilangpnr 
I Ilawalplndl 

I Saharanpur. 

' Salem 
Sargodha 
Secunderabad 


, bliillong 
I Sholapur 
1 Slalkot 

I Simla 
' Sltapur 

I Srinagar (Kashmir ) 
' Sukkur 
] Surat 

I Tcllicherry 
Tlnnevelly 
Tlrupur 
Trlchlnopoly 

Trlchur 

Trivandrum 

Tntlcorln 

UJjalu 

Vellore 

Vlzagapatam 

Vlzianagram 

"Wardha 

Teotmal 


(5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letler« o 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Act, the various | . , 

descriptions of business which the Bank may j Credit payable in India and Cejlon 
transact are laid down, and In Part 2 It la ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact | 
any Idnd of banking business other than that 
sanctioned In Part 1 ' 


(6) Buying and selling gold and sliver 

(7) Receiving deposits 

<8) Receiving securities for safe custody 


Briefly stated, the main classes of business , 
sanctioned are — 


(9) Selling such properties as mav come Into 
the Bank’s possession in satisfaction of claims 


(1) Advancing money upon the secorlty of — 


(10) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission 


(а) Stocks, &o , In which a trustee Is autho- 

rised by Act to Invest trust moneys | 

(б) Securities Issued by State aided Rail- ! 

ways, notified by the Governor- 
General-ln-CouncIl , 

(c) Debentures, or other securities Issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, a i 
District Board I 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, j 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank, i 

(«) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro ] 

Notes 1 

’ 

(f) Pnlly paid shares and debentures of ' 
Companies with limited liability or | 
Immoveable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral j 
necurlty where the original security 
Is one of those specified In a, b, c, d and, 
if authorised by the Central Board, In e 

(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern- j 

ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates In their charge t 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying i 
and selling bills of exchange and other negotiable I 
securities payable In India md Ceylon ana, sub - 1 
Ject to the directions of the Govemor-General-ln- 
CouncU, the discounting, buying and selling of 
bills of exchange TOyable outside India for 
and from or to such Banks as may be approved i 

(4) Investing the Banks’ funds In the secu- 
rities referred to In (1) a, b, c 


(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India for the use 
of principles In connection with (11) and also 
for private constituents for bona fidt personal 
needs 

(13) Bnvlng, for the purpose of meeting such 
blUs, itc , bills of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months 

(14) Borrowing money in India 

(16) Borrowing money In England upon se- 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise 

The principal restrictions placed on the busi- 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows — 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance — 

(o) For a longer period than six months, 

(6) upon the security of stock or shares of 
the Bang , 

(c) save In the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of Immoveable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any Indlvldnal or partnership Is limited 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal seourltv given, unless such dis- 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two persona or firms 
unconnected with each other In general part- 
nership 
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The UTlnncc Sheet of the ifmk ns nt 30th Juno 103i was us rollowa — 






Assets 

Bs 

a 

P 

LttniiiTii 

Its 

a 

p 

' Goaemment Securities 

28,18,53,192 

2 

1 





( Other authorised Sccu- 




Suh'eribcil Capital 

, 11, 2'), 00,000 

0 

0 

rities under the Act 

2,59,38,608 

14 

4 




— 

Maas and Means Adaain- 




Capital puld up 

5,CL’>0,000 

0 

0 

1 (cstotlu Goaemment 




Bo«erac 

a 4 ’,30,000 

0 

0 

1 of India 




Pu?)lic PepO'K*^ 

I On, 88 Sro 

14 

«> 

1 Loans 

9,08,91,176 

3 

6 

Othrr 

Ot.,r>,34,40U 

12 

0 

Cash Credits 

30,19,11,766 

0 

10 

Loan' apaln'l Sciurltli' 




' Inland Dills discounted 




per eontra 




aud purcliascd 

3,30,92,533 

4 

5 

Loans from the Go\cm 




Foreign Bills discounted 




ment of India under 




and purchased 

2,27,226 

13 

9 

Section dO of the Paiver 




Bullion 1 




Currenev Act aeain-t 




Dead Stock 1 

2,71,99,349 

3 


Inland 1)111- dl-eountcd 




Liabillt} of Const!-. 




and purcha'fd per 




tuents for Contingent' 




contra 




Liabilities per contra 




Contincinf I laldlltlcs 




Sundries 1 

67,60,750 

9 

6 

Sundries 

94,48,731 

s 

5 

Balances with other 








Banks 

9,22,450 

1 

0 





1 

76,93,87,013 

4 10 





Ca-,h 

17,17,85,085 13 

11 

R« 

04,11,72,099 

0 

9 


94,11,72,099 

2_ 

9 


Tlic nbQ\c U nh nec Slioct Includes — £ a d 

Deposits In London 

Adsanccs and Inscstnicnts In London 
Casli and Dnianccb at other Banks la London 

Government Deposits 

The foUowinR statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at vorlons 
penods during the last 40 years or so — 

In Lnlhs of rupees 


890,043 1 5 

933,588 11 11 
09,935 6 9 


— 

Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank 

of 

Bombay 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total 

Bi 

Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank 

of 

|Boinbay 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total 

30 June 
1881 

230 

G1 

63 

344 

1913 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1914 

290 

197 

93 

5Su 

1891 

332 

97 

63 

482 

1915 

263 

1 187 

102 

552 

1896 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1916 

336 

' 263 

115 

714 

1901 

187 

90 

68 

340 

1917 

1838 

1 716 

209 


1900 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 

664 

649 

213 

1426 

1911 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 

346 

; 298 

142 

786 

1912 

210 

155 

76 

440 

1920 

801 

' 663 

170 

1634 






26 January 
1921 

364 

206 1 

188 

708 


IMPEBIAL Bane 


30th June 1921 





• 

2,220 


1922 






1,672 


1923 

• • 


• • 



1,256 


1924 






2,208 


1925 






2,252 


1926 





• 

3,254 


1927 






1,004 


1928 






796 

’’ 

1929 






2,074 


1930 






1,891 


1931 






1,596 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposlta have home from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and dejKislt of the three Banks are shown below — 

In LdtTuof Rupeei, 


- 

1 

Capital 

2 

Reserve 

3 

Government 

deposits 

4 

Other 

deposlta. 

Proportion of 

Government 
deposits to 

1, 2, 3 & 4 

lei> L/cucuiuor 








1896 



360 

168 

299 

1292 

14 *2 per cent 

1901 



360 

213 

840 

1463 

14*3 


1906 



860 

279 

307 

2746 

8 3 


1907 



860 

294 

336 

2811 

8*8 


1908 



360 

309 

326 

2861 

8*4 


1909 



360 

318 

307 

3265 

7*4 


1910 



360 

331 

839 

3234 

9*7 


1911 



860 

340 

488 

3419 

9*6 


1912 



376 

361 

426 

3678 

9*0 


1913 



376 

370 

687 

3644 

11*8 


1914 



376 

386 

561 

4002 

10*6 


1916 



376 

369 

487 

3860 

9*6 


1916 

. 


376 

350 

520 

4470 

9 0 


1917 



376 

363 

771 

6771 

9*3 


1918 



376 

340 

864 

6097 

12 9 


1919 



876 

365 

772 

7226 

8*8 

>♦ 

1920 



376 

376 

901 

7725 

9 6 

If 

80th Jnne 

(Imperial 







Bank) 



• 






1921 



647 

371 

2220 

7016 

21 8 


1922 



562 

411 

1672 

6336 

18*6 


1923 



562 

436 

1266 

7047 

18 6 


1924 



662 

467 

2208 

7662 

20 2 


1925 



662 

477 

2262 

7688 

20 7 


1926 



662 

492 

3264 

7630 

27 4 


1927 



662 

607 

1004 

7317 

10 6 


1928 



562 

617 

796 

7331 

8 6 


1929 



662 

627 

2074 

7238 

19 9 


1980 



662 

637 

1391 

7003 

14 6 


1931 



662 

642 

1696 

6616 

17 1 



Recent Progress 


The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga* 
matlon Into the Imperial Bank — 

In LdUa of Ruvus. 

Bank op Bengal 


— 

CapltaL 

I Reserve 

Govt, 

depo- 

sits 

Other 

depo- 

sits 

Cash 

Invest- 

ments 

Dividend 
for year 

Slst December 

1896 

200 

68 

184 

677 

422 

132 

10 

per cent. 

1900 

200 

103 

166 

682 

243 

136 

11 


1905 

200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 


1906 

200 

160 

160 

1506 

628 

140 

12 


1907 

200 

167 

187 

1673 

460 

279 

12 


1908 

200 

165 

178 

1676 

607 

849 

18 


1909 

200 

170 

168 

1760 

616 

411 

14 


1910 

200 

176 

198 

1609 

614 

363 

14 


1911 

200 

280 

270 

1677 

729 

821 

14 


1912 

200 

186 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

14 


1913 

200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

819 

14 


1914 

200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

16 


1916 

200 

•204 

266 

1978 

786 

793 

16 


1916 

200 

•218 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

ff 

1917 

200 

t221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

If 

1918 

200 

tl89 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

ft 

1919 

200 

1200 

406 

3264 

997 

864 

17 

ft 

1020 

200 

1210 

484 

3398 

1221 

910 

191 

tt 


• Indndes Re 63 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of Investments 


t 


67 , 

26 It ** 


t) 
• > 


ft 

tt 
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BA^K OF JBoubat 


1 tapltnl iltc'crvo 

1 ' 

Govt 

depo- 

sits 

Other 1 
depo- 1 
sits 1 

Cash 

Invest- 

ments 

Dividend 
for year 

ievo 

. 

Jluo 

61 

70 

36b 


106 

11 per cent 

IPOO 

.. 

100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 


1P05 


100 

87 

02 

670 

259 

168 

12 


1000 


100 

92 

101 

832 

364 

177 

12 


1007 


100 

00 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 


1903 


100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 


1009 

• • 

100 

103 

120 

1036 

416 

163 

13 


1910 


100 

105 

162 

1053 

436 

140 

14 


1911 


100 

100 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 


1912 

.. 

100 

100 

117 

1124 

316 

210 

14 


1013 


100 

100 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 


1014 


100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

16 


lOlE 


100 

100 

130 

1070 

423 

276 

16 


1910 


100 

CO 

142 

1SG7 

667 

312 

io 


1917 


100 

02 

235 

2817 

ISOS 

744 

17i 


1018 


100 

101 

177 

1740 

642 

363 

18} 


1010 

• • 

100 

110 

262 

2766 

928 

316 

19} 

>> 

1020 


100 

120 

349 

2748 

876 

268 

22 



Bakk of Madeas 


1896 


60 ■ 

16 

46 

A7S 

144 

45 

10 

per ceuD 

1900 


' 60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 


1905 


. 00 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 


1900 


00 

32 

64 

366 

161 

81 

10 


1907 


00 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 


1908 


60 

40 

62 

447 

163 

84 

11 


1009 


00 

44 

49 

600 

141 

79 

12 


1010 


vOO 

48 

72 

667 

184 

85 

12 


1911 


'' 00 

52 

69 

625 

165 

104 

12 


1912 


f' 75 

70 

75 

743 

196 

118 

12 


1913 


/ 75 

73 

60 

805 

219 

117 

12 


1914 


' 75 

70 

91 

761 

207 

184 

12 


1916 


76 

05 

80 

803 

256 

184 

12 


1910 

J 

76 

65 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 


1917 

IT 

76 ' 

■^o 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 


1918 

( 

76 ' 

60 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 


1910 

\ 


45 

104 

1216 

430 

176 

12 


1920 


76 

46 

118 

1679 

605 

211 

18 



IscPERiAL Bakk 


30th June " 

1021 


371 

2220 

7016 

3433 

1662 

16 per cent 

1922 


411 

1672 

6336 

3305 

900 


1223 

' \5fi2 

435 

1266 

7047 

2913 

926 

10 

1924 

602 

467 

2208 

7662 

2195 

1176 

10 

1925 

602 

477 

2262 

7688 

3682 

1413 

16 

1926 

562 

492 

3254 

7630 

4503 

2188 

16 

1927 

562 

507 

1004 

7317 

2283 

2050 

16 

1928 

562 

517 

790 

7331 

1377 

2635 

16 

1929 


527 

2074 

7233 

3041 

2409 

16 

1930 

R02 

537 

1891 

7003 

1696 

2969 

16 

1931 

662 

642 

1695 

6616 

1717 

3077 

12 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banka carrying on Exchange bi^ws 
In India are merely branch agencies of Ban^s 
having their head ofiBces In London, ^ the 
continent, or in the Ear East and the umted 
States Originally their business was co^ed 
almost exclmslvely to the financing 01 the ex- 
ternal trade of India , but In recent 
most of them, while continuing to finance thlb 
part of India’s trade, have also taken m active 
part in the financing of the Internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are sltuateo 
At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 


tions In India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally In London — 
tho home ofBces of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use In India by offering rates of In- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that It is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done In London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks Is now carried thronM by 
means of money actually borrowed In India 






\ 



No Information is available as to how far eacft 
Bank has secured deposits/ in India, but the 
following statement published hy the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years 


Total Depobith of all Exohakqe Bakes 
6EOTOED IK India 
In Lalht of Rupeet, 


1895 



• • 

1030 

1900 




1050 

1905 




1704 

1910 




2479 

1911 




2816 

1912 




2953 

1913 




3103 

1914 




3014 

1915 




3354 

1916 



• 

3803 

1017 




6337 

1918 



4 4 

6185 

1919 




7435 

1020 



• 

7480 

1921 




7519 

1922 



4 4 

7338 

1928 


4 • 

• 

6844 

1024 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


« « 

• 4 

7063 

7054 

7154 

6886 

7113 

6665 


Exchange Banks' Investments 

Turning now to the question of the Invest- 
ment of the Banks' resources, so far as It con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of biUs drawn against imports 
and export“ to and from India 

The financing of the Import trade originated 
and is carried throueh however for the mo»t 
part by Branches oitslde India, the Indian 
Branches' share In the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the blUs, and it Is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more Immediately concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practicaUv a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimenslonE of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to ntibse a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying throng 
the business They are able however by a 
system of rediscount In London to Unlit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the buM- 
ness tbev actuaUy put through No definite 
Information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting In London Is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets dated 81st December 1030 of the 
underroted Banks will give some Idea of this 


Lubiutt on Bills op Exohakge ee-dib- 

COUNTED AND BTILL CUEEENT. 

£ 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 2,305,000 
and China, Ld 

Eastern Bank, Ld . . . 526.000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 2 , 938,000 
Corporation 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ld 1,004,000 

National Bank of India, Ld . 2,552,000 

P. A O Banking Corporation, Ld 5,508,000 

14,923,000 

The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian biUs alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the worlo also, 
but it may safely be Interred that biUs drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole 
The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either bo " clean” 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn 
Most or them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount house® 
and Banks in London Any bills purchased 
in India arc sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of thdr 
money in about 16 or 17 days Instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount It 
must not be assumed however that aU bill® 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
Mils in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until matanty 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export biUs ir 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India 

(3) Purchase of Council BiUs and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bufiion 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia, 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not he given in detail 

An interesting event in Indian Banking 
hlstorv is the recent entry in the Banking 
field here of one of the English “ Big Five " 
This has been brought about by the acoulsitloD 
of the business of Cox & Co , by Lloyds Bank 
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•Hi'’ Mioirjne l~ n flitrmrnt o{ the position of Uio rarioas Jvicbnnso Banka earryfnff on 
bn"!nr ' In Inilln aa at Slat December 1010* — 

/n T/tontandi of £ 


Natnr Capital Iteserre 

I 


Pair* 5-1' lull il t llnui irliio i 

151 

tiO') 

rank r f 1 alw an I Id 
< ’nMer*' 1 Ban, <f India XiiMralia 

l,oin ' 

101 

1 I Ina 1 1 1 ' 

1 fiiin 

1 ono 

t 1 ,] •< Ir National I) I Mnniple ile I’nrli. 

1 lor. 

1,170 

1 r 1 Ban I Id 

IB, lel 1 .t *-lnnplnl Bankine for 

1,000 

ISO 

; i-a'Ii n ltd 

III! •i-I I an! of 1 er la , 

1 1 nd* Bank 1 Id 

l.OoT 

7,010 

r, ii) 

070 

I5,*)|l) 

10,000 

Mrr a 111) B in) of India I •<! 

1 1)51) 

1 500 

ajl! d 1 ink I Id 

7,501) 

S,2)9 

N iiln lal 1 an) of India I td 

2 000 

1,000 

\a I, nal ( ita lian) o! N< w 5 orl 

)l,12n 

25,7)1 

N'-Ili'-’lan 1* Tradine *.oel' l\ 

n.cr,') 

1 )14 

Ntl'KiI nil* India (oniinirrlal Ban) 

1 5N, 

2 1 12 

f t U Ban) liii, ( ''n<orallon, ltd 

2,501 

ISO 

'■nnltoi 10 Ban) I Id 

0,250 

1.771 

\ o, 1 ) an a *'P' 1 1 Bank I *d 

12 500 

1 1 52,5 


l)l poalla 


Cash and 
Jnvestroenta 


1,011 s 10 

110,885 13, .151 


10,811 10,059 

95,010 11,128 

5,570 1,121 


60,001 

25,075 

9.805 

0,330 

304,018 

171,120 

13,97!) 

8.008 

88,761 

41,000 

10,800 

18,313 

105,000 

200, Ol- 

)C,323 

io, 171 

n 808 

0,370 

7,712 

5,728 

85,51 1 

41,79! 

05 057 

52,81 1 


JOINT STOCF{ BANKS. 

Pf'^Tlou" to lonn mere trere ferr Banks of The first Important fallnre to take place was 
•bl« d-* rrlptlon opemtlrip In India, nnd siicli ns tint of fhe Peoples Banif of India and the loss 
w' re t lien in exbrenco ivrre of comparathclj of cbnfldeneo caiwed bp fhe failure of that Bank 
small lnir«ornnce nnd Ind their hu'[nc«s con - 1 rcsulterl In a verj larpe number of other failure?, 
fined to a \erv rc«trleted area The rapid the principal brlnp that of the Indian fepccle 
deseloptninf of tlii« cla*s of Jlanl , tvhlcli ha? Bank 
brill fo marled a feature In Banklnp within^ 

recent \rar^ realu had Its orlpln in Combaa ' Since those events of ton jtars aco 
and fet In with llie esiebll'hincnt of the Bank i confidence has been larpcly rertored But la 
o' India nnd the Indian Specie Bank In 1000 April 1023 the Alliance IJank of Simla suspend- 
Aft'r that time tlicn wa* a perfect stremi ' cd paament and Is non In voluntary llouldatlon 
of n' ar flotation* and althoueli niani of the nerr I he effeet of the failure of this old CBtabllshcd 
rompanle* confined thcin'clae* to IcRillmatc Bank micht have been disastrous but for the 
banklnp bn«hics«, on Ibo other hand a aer^ larpc prompt notion of the Imperial Bank which 
number rncaced In other ba'hiejscs In addition . dealt with the situation In close association 
and can baiallj be properlj cla««cd us Banks nltli the Oovemment of India The Imperial 

Thcj'c Banl 8 made verv preat strides durinp Hank Undertook to pay the depositors of the 
the first few jears of their existence, but It , Alliance Bonk 60 per cent of the amounts due 
W 3 « pencrallv suspected In well Informed circles to them, A panic was naerted and a critical 
that the liuslnrss of manr of the Bonks avas period was passed tbroiigli with little dlfDcuIty 
of n acT> speculative nnd unsafe character nnd 

It wa« a mn'trr of no preat surprise to many ; Durinn 1 023 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
people avhen It became known that some of the ' avns established In 1018, avas merged in tlio 
Banks wcr. In dllTicnltlcs I Central Bank of India 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks os It appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets — 

I n Lalht of Hvpeet 


Kamc 

Capital 

Reserve, 

Deposits 

Cash and 
Investments 

Allahabad Bank, ltd , afOllated to P A 
0 Banking Corporation Ltd 

35 

44 


081 

Bank ol Baroda I td 

30 

21 

595 


Bank of India, I td 

100 


1,111 

707 

Bank of iljForc, Ltd 

20 

10 

222 


Central Bank of India, I td 

108 

86 

1,481 


Indian Bank, Ltd (Nlndrns) 

12 

13 


38 

Ihinlab National Bank, Ltd 

31 

21 

609 

932 

Union Bank of India, Ltd 

30 

7 

27 

40 
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London Agents of Banks in India 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks 



OapUal. 

Reserve, 

Deporlu 

The following figurea appearing In the Report 

1911 


286 

126 

2629 

of the Director-Qensral of Statistics 

shew the 

1912 


291 

134 

2726 

growth of the Capital, 

Eesorve and Deposits 

1913 

• • 

231 

132 

2269 

of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 

1914 


261 

141 

1710 

in India 

— 



1915 


281 

160 

1787 


In Lakhs of rupees 

1910 


287 

178 

2471 


Capital 

Reierve 

DepotxU 

1917 


308 

162 

3117 

1870 

.. 9 

1 

13 

1918 


436 

105 

4069 

1876 

14 

2 

27 

1919 


639 

224 

6899 

1880 

18 

3 

68 

1920 


837 

265 

7114 

1885 

18 

6 

94 

1921 


938 

300 

7689 

1890 

83 

17 

270 

1922 


802 

261 

eiOB 

1896 

63 

31 

666 

1923 


689 

284 

4442 

1900 

82 

45 

807 

1924 


690 

380 

6260 

1900 

.. 133 

66 

1166 

1926 


673 

386 

6449 

1907 

229 

63 

1400 

1926 


676 

408 

6968 

1908 

.. 239 

69 

1626 

1927 


688 

419 

6084 

1909 

.. 266 

87 

2049 

1928 


674 

434 

6286 

1910 

276 

100 

2666 

1929 


780 

366 

6972 


LONDON OFFIOKa, AGENTS Oft, COHUEStONDENl’S OF BANKS AND 
FEEMS (DOING BANKINQ BUSINESS) IN INDIA 


Name of Bank 


Address 

Imperial Bank of India . 

London Office 

22, Old Broad Street, E C 

Other Batiks <fc Kindred Firms 


2 

Allahabad Bank 

f National Provincial Bank 

2, Princess Street 


1 P & 0 Banking Corpn 

117-122, Lcadenhall Street, 

Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

EOS 

Bartholomew Lane, E 0 2 

Central Bank of India 

Lloyds Bank 

71, Lombard Street, ECS 

Grlndlay <fe Co 

London Office 

64, Parliament Street, 
S W 1 

168, Fenchurch Street, E. 
0 3 

71, Lombard Street, ECS 

Kamanl Tndnatrlal Bank 

Barclays Bank 

King’s Branch (Calcutta) 1 

„ „ (Bombay) f 

Punjab National Bank 

Lloyds Bank 

Midland Bank 

5, Threadneedle St , E C 2 

Simla Banking* Industrial Co 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Union Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

Bartholomew Lane, E 0 2, 

Exchange Banks 

American Express Co , (Inc i 

London Office 

62-a, Lombard Street, E. 
C, 3 

9 , Blshopsgate, E C 2 

Banco Naclonal Ultramarlno 

Ditto 

Bank of Taiwan 

Ditto 

Gresham House, 40-41, Old 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 


Broad Street, E C 2 

and China 

Ditto 

38, Blshopsgate, E 0 2 

Comptotr National d’Escompte 
de Paris . 

Ditto 

8-13, King wnilam Street, 

Eastern Bank 

Ditto 

Ea 4 

2-3, Crosby Sq , E 0 3 

Hongkong * Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

Ditto 

9, Gracechurch 8k, EOS 

Imperial Bank of Persia . 

Ditto 

33-36, King WHUam Street^ 

Lloyds Bank 

Ditto 

E C 4 

71, Lombard Street, EOS 

Ditto (Cox’s Branch) 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Ditto 

16. Gracechurch St., EOS 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

Ditto 

100. Old Broad St , E 0 2 

National Bank of India 

Ditto 

26. Blshopsgate, E 0 2 

National City Bank of New York 

Ditto 

36, Blshopsgate, E 0 2 

Nederlandsche Handel-Maat- 
schapplj 

National Provincial Bank 

2 Princess Street 

Nederlandsche Indlsche Handels- 
bank 

London Bepresentatlve 

Stone House, Blshopsgate, 

P & 0 Banking Corporation 

London Office 

117-122,Lcadenhall Street, 

Sumitomo Bank 

Ditto 

E. 0 8 

67. Blshopsgate E.0 2 

Thomas Cook & Son 

Ditto 

Berkely Street, Piccadilly 

Hokobama Specie Bank . 

Ditto 

7 , Blshopsgate, £ 0 2 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs fionrlsbed 
in India long belore Joint Stock Banka were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive lor some very consider- 
able time to come The use of the word 
■ Shroff ” Is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of Interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as " shroffs ’’ In banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India Under 
present conditions the Banks In India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity In India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it Is In his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banka Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to rive The shroff's position 
as an Intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banka usually arises In some- 
thing after the following manner A shop- 
keeper In the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using aU his own money, he 
still requires say Rs 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably Ha thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he Is satisfied that the business Is 
sale The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and In the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs 2,500 eacj A hoondee 
nsu^y drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
Is almost Invariably taken by the shroffs In 
respect of such advances 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and It Is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banka la called 
Into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such blUs freely to an 
extent determined In each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to wUch any one shroff may grant 
accommodation In the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, m , (1) the limit 
which he himself may think It advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shro& keep In 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage In 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they In turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarUy vary according to the standing of the bor- 
[ rower and with the season of the year Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or IJ Vo Is a fair average rate charged 
In Bombay to a first class borrower Rates 
In Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
Is not so keen in these places as it Is In Bombay 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwarles and 
Multanls having their Head Offices for the most 
part In Bikaner and Shlkarpur. respectively, the 
buslneES elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonlms ” who have 
very wide powers 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage In ex- 
change business throughout India, but there Is 
no doubt that this Is done to a very considerable 
extent 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly eech Presidency Bank fixed Its 
own Bona Rate, and the rates were not uniform. 
How the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for the 
whole of India The rate fixed represents the 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans 
against Government securities only and advances 
on other securities or discounts are granted as 


a rule at a slightly higher rate Ordinarily 
such advances or discounts are granted at from 
one-half to one per cent over the official rate , 
but this does not always apply and In thf mon- 
soon months, when the Bank rate Is sotnetlmcs 
nominal. It often happens that such ncccmmoda' 
Won Is granted at the official rate or even less 


The following statement shows the average Bank Bate since 
constituted • — 


the Imperial Bank was 


Year 

1st Half-year 

2nd Half-year 

Yearly average 

1921 



1 


6 103 

0 a7J 

1922 




7 132 

4 510 

6 S21 

1923 




7-41P 

4-5 

5-959 

192-1 



• 

8*05 

5 315 

6 0^52 

1925 




8 585 

4 7C1 

5 CIS 

1920 





4 

4 825 

1927 




8 503 

4 0E6 

5 7S2 

1928 




C 915 

5 45G 

C 2 

ii i 




6 S7S 

5 7SS 

C CC3 








L illfl 




6 7»Jd 

5 277 

6 €^^2 


00 
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Clea) tng Houses 


BANKERS* CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses In India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first 
two are by tar the most Important The 
members at these places consist of the Imperial 
Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and English 
Banking Agency Arms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks No Bank 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right 
and any application for admission to a Clearing 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the 
existing members 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the ofiSce of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
be may have negotiated on other members 

The figures for the Clearing Houses In India 


and to receive In exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representatlie of each Bank ad\lses the 
settling Bank of the dlffereneo between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
Itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
OCTees with the total of the creditor balances 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts duo by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter In 
turn arranges to pav on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bunk so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form 

above referred to are given below — 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually 
In lal.h$ of Rupeei 


— 

Calcutta. 

i 

) 

1 Bombay 

1 

1 

Madras 

Rangoon 

1 

1 

Colombo 

EarachL 

1 Total 

1901 

Not ' 

6511 

1338 

Not 


178 

8027 


available 



available 




1902 


1 7013 

1295 



268 

8576 

1903 . 


8762 

1484 


. 

340 

10566 

1904 


9492 

1536 



365 

11393 

1903 


10927 

1660 



324 

12811 

1906 . 


10912 

1683 



400 

12891 

1907 

22444 

12645 

1548 



630 

37167 

1908 

21281 

12585 

JV54 



643 

33263 

1909 

19776 

14375 

1948 



702 

36801 

1910 . 

22238 

10662 

2117 

4765 


765 

46527 

191] 

25763 

17606 > 

2083 

5399 

- 

762 

51612 

1912 . 

28881 

20831 

1162 

6043 


1169 

68016 

1913 

33183 

21890 

2340 

6198 


1210 

61780 

1914 

28031 

17696 

2127 

4989 


1316 

64168 

1915 

32266 

16462 

1887 

4069 


1352 

50086 

1916 

48017 

24051 

2495 i 

4853 


■IS 


1917 

47193 

33855 

2389 

4966 




1018 

74397 

58362 

2628 

6927 



139643 

1919 . 

90241 

76260 

3004 

8837 

. 

2266 

180598 

1920 

163388 

126363 

7600 

10779 


3120 

801140 

1921 . 

91872 

89788 

3847 

11876 


1 3679 

200761 

1922 . 

94426 

86683 

4279 

12220 

9681 

3231 

210523 

1923 

89148 

76015 

4722 

11094 

11940 

4061 

195983 

1924 

92249 

65250 

6540 

11555 

13134 

4515 

192249 

1925 

101833 

6X944 

5716 

12493 

14978 

4il9 

191088 

1926 

95944 

42066 

6688 

12511 

16033 

3186 

17540b 

1927 

102392 

39826 

5629 

12609 

16997 

3057 

179510 

1928 

108819 i 

54308 

6540 

12035 

15446 

2946 

200093 

1939 

99765 1 

79968 

5877 

12160 

15499 

2718 

yi5yi< 

1930 

89313 1 

71205 

5218 

11483 

12093 

2650 

191862 




fabh of Wages, liicoJiiL, &c 
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The Railways. 


Tbe history of Indian RallwayB very closely 
lefleota the financial vicissitudes of the country 
f^ot lor some time after the establishment of 
EaUways In England was their construction 
m India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned In 1845 These 
were from Calcutta to Eanlganj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway , Bombay to Ralyan 
(33 miles), Great Indian Peninsula Railway , 
and Madras to Arkonam (89 miles), Madras 
Railway, Indian Railway building ^ on a 
ssrlons scale datM from Lord Dalhonsle’s great 
minute of 1863, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities bv raU, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports 
This reasoning commended Itself to the 1)1- 
reotors of tne East India Company, and it 
was powerfullv reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers Imposed on free commu- 
oiuation were severelv felt As there was no 
private capital In India available for railwav 
construction, English Companies, the Interest 
on whose capital was cnaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered Into with 
eight companies for the construction of 6,000 
miles of line. Involving a guaranteed capital 
of £62 mllHons These companies were (1) 
the East Indian , (2) the Great Indian Penm 
Bula , (3) the Madras , (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India , (6) the Eastern Bengal , 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Oudb and 
Rohllkimd State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway , (7) the Sind, 

Punjab and Delhi, now merge! In the North 
Western State Railway , (8) the Great South 
em of India, now the South Indian Railwav 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as It exists to-day 

Early Disappointments 
The main principle In the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which Investors would come forward This 
guarantee was five per cent coupled with the 
free grant of all the land requir^ , In return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
Interest charges were calculated at 22d to the 
rupee , the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work 
ing The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Rallwayu greatly Increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
Interest Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily hUh standard of constrnctlon 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions, the resolt wa“ that by 1869 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Es 166J 
lakhs Seeking for some more economical 


method of construction, the Gotomment 
secured sanction to the ouildlng of lines oy 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of gnarantce, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-86), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula , the Bengal-Nagpur (1888-87) , 
the Southern Mabratto (1882) , and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com 
panics Their total length was over 4,000 miles 

Famine and Frontiers 
In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
faU of the exchange value of the rupee. Gov- 
ernment again endeavonred to enlist nnalded 
private enterprise Four companies were 
promoted — the Nllglri, the Delhl-Umballa- 
Ralka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth A step of even greater Im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction In 
their own territories, and the Nltam’s Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line In the State of Hyderabad This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
RaUways In the first period np to 1870, 
4,266 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge , during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67) Then ensued 
a period of financial ease It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier The Penjdeh Incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of onr 
outposts at Quetta and Ohaman with the main 
trunk lines The sections through the desolate 
Hamal and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly , It Is said that they might have been 
ballasts with rupees , the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay 

Bebate Terms Established 
This Induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic Interchanged with the main 
line, BO that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent of the gross earnings Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Rebar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only In the case of the first 
were the terms BtrlcOy adhered to The Barsl 
Light Railway, on the two feet six Inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to Illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge The rebates 
terms being found unattractive In view of the 
competition of 4 per cent trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
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contribution payable to scuoml rc\ cnucs amount- 
ed to £4 588,950 It avHS uccessarv to draw 
£1,501 650 from the Itallua\ Reserve fund to 
meet this charge The results of 1930-31 ha\ e 
shown no impro\ cment and up to 14th I'ebruari 
1931 the gross earnings of Indian Riilwiys 
were about £5,22“ 500 less than those of the 
similar period of 1929 30 The rcalscd 
estimate for 1930 31 presented uith the Railwiw 
Budget estimate for 1931 82 nlious for total I 
receipts of Rs 96 75 crorcs a rcdui tlon of j 
Rs 12 75crorcsnscompar(Kluaththcoriginalesti- | 
mate, while the total charges althougli Rs 1 5 ] 
crorcs belou tlic ongiinl estimate Mere estl- 1 
mated to amount to nearh Rs 102 crorcs 
RaUwaas were therefore fared with a loss of | 
Rs 6 12 crorcs In addition to which Rs 5 74 , 
crores have to bo found as a contribution to 
General Reaenucs Itwillaccordinglj be ueces- 1 
sary to draw Rs 10 86 crorcs from the Reserve 
fund The budget estimate for 1931-32 allows 
for total receipts of Rs 10 25 crores and total 
charges of Rs 101 25 crorcs and as the contri- 
bution to Geueral Rea enucs w ill be R-. 5 36 crores 
it will be necessara to draw i fiu-thcr Rs 4 15 
crores from the Rcserae Fund 

Contracts Revised 

One factor which helped to Improve the 
Qnandal position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed The five per cent dividend 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium The first pontraet 
to fall In was the Cast Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces 'When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pnr- 
chaslng the line, paying the pnrehase-money 
In the form of terminable annnlties, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital The rall- 
wav thus became a State line' but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actuallv works 
it Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State In the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges, 
Including the payments on account cf the 
terminable annnltv by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and Interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil 
lions At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come Into receipt of a clear yearlv 
Income of upwards of £2 700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital ol sixty to seventy 
millions sterling No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line. It possesses its own collieries and 
enloys cheap coal But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionate! V swelled the revenue and as- 
iets of the State It Is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian raUwavs in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period wnen the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges 


According to one estimate It should be £50 mil 
lions But even 'f that figure no taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset In their 
railway property 

Improving Open Lines 
These changes Induced n corresponding 
change In Indian Railway policy Up to 
1000 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk linos But with the completbn of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombav to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombav to Sind Is 
needed but the poor commercial pro^pccts of 
the lino and the opposition of the Rao of Ciifch 
to nn> through line in Ilia territories has for 
some time kept this scheme in the background 
i The possibilities honeacr of this construction 
being imdertikcn ha\e improacd consldcrabU 
. recenth and n detailed siiraea is being carried 
1 out There docs not exist anv through nil 
' connection between India and Burma although 
Iseaeml routes haac been suraeacd the moun- 
' tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easj means of communic ition with 
Burma b\ sen rob this scheme of nn\ Ining 
Importance Further siiraca work was undcr- 
i taken between 1014 and 1920 the three routes to 
I be siir\c\ed being tin coast route the JIanIpur 
route, and the Hiikong snllea route Tlic 
metre-gauge sa-steins of Northern and Southern 
India will also probabh one da\ be con- 
I nected and Karachi gnen direct broad-gauge 
, connection with Delhi, n project that has been 
I Investigated more than once but cannot at 
present be flnanclalla justified These works are, 
however, subordinate to the necessity for bnng- 
Ing the open lines up to their traffic require- 
ments and providing them with feeder* The 
sudden increase In the trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared Costly works 
1 were necessary to doable lines, Improve the 
' equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines Even then the 
railway budget was found totally Inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee lat 
In London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and means This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction In India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market They fixed 
the annual allotmpnt at £12,000,000 a 
year Even this reduced sum could not always- 
be provided 

Government Control and He-organlsation 
of Hallway Board 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee ol Interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supemslon and control over the expenditure 
1 during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
[traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
j Engineers was form&, and a whole system of 
I checks and counterchecks established, leading 
I up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
' Department of the Government cf India A 
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This object was effected by the following new 
ports which In some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Elnance 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them 

The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity work carried out on 
railways and to undertake on its own the manv 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer in 1927 The 
success which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1929 The work undertaken is 
descnbed later 

The growing Importance of Labour questions 
necessiteted the organisation of a new branch 
In the Hallway Board’s office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improye- 
ments of the conditions of seryice of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular 

Under the Bailway Board’s jKiUcy of progres- 
sive standardisation a Central Standardisation 
Office was established imder a Chief Controller 
of Standardisation to provide the means whereby 
such standardisation would be progressively 
effected In accordance with changing conditions 
and as the result of practical expenence The 
Techmcal Officer under the Eaffwav Board was 
transferred to this office as a Deputy Controller. 

The present superior staff under the Ball- 
way Board, therefore consisted of 5 Directors, 
5 Deputy Directors, 1 Assistant Director, a Secre- 
tar\ and a Deputy Secretary In addition to the 
Controller of EaUway Accounts and his officers, 
to the Chief Publicity Officer and the Officers 
in the Central Publicity Bureau and to the Chief 
Controller and the officers in the Central Stand- 
ardisation Office The Assistant Director of 
Statistics having been transferred to the office 
of the Controller of Ballway Accounts 

'The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State BaUways from 
the Finance Department to the Ballway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Bailway At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor- GeneraL As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was Introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1929 The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Bailwav Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Bailwavs and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Ballway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor- GeneraL These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General Bailwavs, reporting to the 
Auditor- General The Chief Accounts Officers 


on railways are now under the Agent but hai e 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commliloner of Ballwa> s 

Management 

The Ballways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors In London and are 
represented in India by an Agent Some of 
the Company-managed railways are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief En^ecr, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation 
State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation 

Clearing Acconnts Office 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened In December 1920 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic interchanged between State-managed 
Ballways The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
north Western BaUway being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1927, the East Indian Bail- 
wny following on the 1st April, the Eastern 
Bengal BaUway on the 1st January 192S, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula BaUway later 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India BaUwav an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the exp>eriment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay, 
Baroda & Central India EaUwaj have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clemdng Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well ns to the representatives of the various 
raUwavs who visited the office to study the 
new procedure An Important demonstration 
was ^ven to the representatives of the Southern 
BaUways at Madras who were so Impressed 
with the supierlority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearing Account Office, and It 
was hoped to opien a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
idecentrallsatlon of Traffic Acconnts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at 

The Railway Conference 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the BaUway Conference 
was instituted In 1876 This Conference was 
consolidated Into a permanent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian BaUway Confer- 
ence Association It is under the direct con- 
trol of the raUwavs, It electa a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work 
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T1 ^ cnicc (n* liulK I' nvr tret 

• lx \t 1 n roil'- irllrn xeif flnrlcJ 

It I oi 1 rit'ir'' 'ri ^ 1 ■r-n* fUrnr, nntl 11 xt(i« 
•• It 1 ITT n I rnxit pxUCr til 
r lU* In jf ’H SI r liiTi rnrr of rvrlonr* Hut 
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0 - 1 ' In— ■!,, t|r rr'^Tf-niiitr line* I roi lOrnnl, 
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fXjT-u' riiliiTj 1 inr iiplJits , and ll tvn« 
fr I- 1 c'l i to inipToTr tlir cnrTsIntr powrt 
of 1 ’ n -f r ;;ni^'n linr< Uinn to ronxrrt lliern 
So M n 1 ,i' T-,"r ‘-T firrj’t In tlir Iniliia 

\ -iI >■ ft ' llir •iTit'-cln fiitnllon (Irrmnil'il I 
ai r-l I ^'T rm^r tlir mrltr pxiiKc Ilnri> ' 
n-T' 1— IJ 1 \ r 1 TTul 111' V lino , tlir n prnnrtnrpt 
f'n! r ir I' n STlliTT\ fVitrm Now tlirfr I* 

31 (-nr** — ' pxtirr tx *1010 nort ll of tlir (I'srC'-a 

p .rn-'r 1 ol'li t> r liiiptilun line* nnd Kntldn- 
mt T d T 'I.'T fittom In ‘-oiitlirrn India, 
rn-il' a'l r tl n '-outiirm'Inrntlin nnd tlir ''OUtli . 
tni'ia T rni* rlinrnrr n't! xrt conncctrd, 

1 t tl n 1 rr X \ I't t. fipm Kliani'xvft li\ sri \ i 
( f 1’ ' 'mmo • II’ il'fal'xd Ocx'nxrrl lln(l«H* I 

rarsH 1 r ir— n All tlir Hnnnn lines 

a r o I t’ 1- tl pi aw t rtialn feeder nnd hill 
f_l»ii’ 1 1 tin roi'tnirt'd on the 2 C'l 
at, 1 . It an - nnd t'li" the ojo nlnj* 

( I tl J a ‘ U lit IfallWTX a-lilrh slinwid tin 
1 r " V f-apa iSa o' Stir 2 1.' paUP tlnr< lua* 
(rr I a t' 1 nr to e-in Intel ficdtr llnra on tliLa 
ra'h ' tlia 1 <ai tie iintrepaup i 

Slntr \rrsus Com^^n> MonnCctncnt — 
The irlatUc ndvnntapr’ and dlNvdvnnlnpea of 
'strtr nnd Conpanj manapeincntof the nllwnan 
oored hp fJoacmmrnt which comprlro the 
ciral halV. o' the rallwav mllrapc In India hnac 
l>ocn ihrfuhjrcl of dI»cuf'!on In ofllclnl circles 
and the pnlilic prr*afornian% jearr In India 
the qiir tion li" conipllcatcd by the fact that the 
more Important companies have not In recent 
> ears tirrn ttn oanirri’ of the rallvraj t which they 
manape and the hcadqnartcrf of their Boards arc 
In Ixindon Tlie Fubjcct svas one, pcrlinps the 
mcft Important, of the fertns of reference of the 
Acworth Iinllwaj Committee That Commit- 
tee was unfoTtnn-atch, unable tomabca nnanl 
mrms recommendation on this polnt,tbcIrmcm 
bers bcbipcquallj dUIded In favour of State 
maoapement and Company mannpement They 
were,bn”e%er,unanlmonB In rccommcndlnpthat 
the pre’entsyrtem of mannpement by Boards of 
Directors In Ixindon should not bo extended bc- 
a ond tbc terms of tliccxlstlnp contracts and thl« 
recommcmlatlon has met with general public 
acceptance During the year 1022-23, the 
question was apaln referred to cerfnin Local 
Oovcmmcnls nnd public bodies and opinions 
collected nnd discussed The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 3lBt December 102'f nnd of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1026 
rendered nn early decision on this question 
Impcratlxc When tbc question was debated In 
the Legislate oAsscmblv In February 1023, the 


non official Indian Members were almost unnnf- 
I moti'Ix in favour of State manapement nnd 
Indeed were able to carry n resolution rccom* 
I mendlnp the placinp of the Iji't Indian Railway 
nnd flic Great Indian Peninsula Rallwav under 
j ifate manapement at (he clo'c Of tbclr present 
I contracts Ibc Government of Indln, however, 
cxprc’s-d themselves as bcinp so convinced by 
the almost iinia ersal failure of this method In 
I other coimfrics that thev proposed, while 
accepfliip the necessity for takinp over the 
manapmcnt of the Kast Indian JUiIlwny nnd 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
(hilr eltorts to dcabe a satlsfacton fomi of 
Compnna domiciled In India to take these rail- 
ways oxer c\cnttmll\ on a basis of teal Company 
manapement Tlicrc liaxc been certain definite 
ndxnntapcsdurinpn (ransltlon period in baaing 
a fi ntrnl authority xvKh necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on rallwnas and that 
the results haac been satisfactora arc borne 
out b\ till fart that Indian rallxvays baa c contrl- 
hiited million pounds to General Rc- 
aenties during 1027-.1S nnd nearly 4 lullilon 
pounds diirinp lP2S-2n In addition to paying In 
million and IJ million pounds rcspectiatly 
during tlu'c txvo a cars to tin R illway Rcscrac 
1 und The future organisation axlll, hoaveaer, 
need carx fill organisation 1 vptricncc In other 
roiintrii « has flioxxii that dllllciiltles arise In a 
t.oaenimiiil fullx n'-sponslble to the I-cgls 
latiin or under anx constitution xxhlcb Imposed 
on the Ralhxax Dtparimciit the necessary 
rt strict Ions \x bleb must applx n« between ordlnara 
dipartnicnts of tin. State The solution found 
In otbir countries such as Gcrmana, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria nnd ciswhere, where State 
oxvncrsfdp has ibroxvn on the State the obliga- 
tion to manape its own railways, bos been to 
create In a statufr nn nulhorlta charged xrith 
till maiiapcmcnl of tbc State Rallwax jiropcrtx 
with stnliitorx jirescriptlon of tbc objects 
to be aimed at In such management nnd statutory 
dlxl'lon of railway prollts between tbc State 
nnd the Rallwax Autboritx This authority 
mix take the form of a companx ns In Canada 
and in Gennanx or folloxx the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission On Ist January 1925 
the 1 ast Indian Rallxxay was amalgamated xrith 
tilt Oudb nnd Rohllkluvnd Railway nnd brought 
nndtr direct State Xinnapement xxhllc on 1st 
Jiilx 192j tbc Great Indian Pcnlnsulir Rallwax 
loUowcd suit The Nalnl Jubbulpore Section 
of tbc I-asl Indian Rnllw-ax xxas transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Rallwax on let 
October 192B 

On January 1st 1929 the contract xrith the 
Burma Rallxxnys Company was terminated 
and the management taken oxer by the 
State The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma RaUxvnys 
Company of tlic sum of three mllllonB 
sterling being the sliare capital origiiially 
contributed by the Company The financial 
effort of taking oxer the line Is estimated to be 
an Intrtasc of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual rex enue to Govommont 

Tlic purchase of the Southern Punjab Railwav 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles xxorked 
by the Aorth Western Railway was effected on 
the iBt January 1980 It Is estimated that the 
flnanelnl result of the purdiasc which cost 
approximately Rs 703 lakhs xrill be a gain to 
Govemihent of about Rs 47 lakhs a y ear. 
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Separation of Railway Finances 


At the end of 1029 30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and Its manage- 
ment taken over by His Rvalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Govemineiit and Is now knouTi as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances — The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general dnances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee In 1021, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
It was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present 

The question was examined afresh In connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee In 1023, that the railways In 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 6J- per cent on the capital 
at charge and It was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out A resolution was accordingly Introduced 
In the Assembly on the Srd March 1924, recom 
mending to the Governor-General In Council — 
“that In order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
Incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous raUway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a x>erlod of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways — 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings 

(2) The contribution shall bo a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
•plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that If any year railway revenues 
are Insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent on the carftal at charges 
surplus profits In the next or sunsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 

ood From the contribution so fixed will be 
educted the loss In working, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
RaUway administration to be utilised In 
tfi) forming reserves for, 

(t) equalising dividends, that Is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage contri- 
bution to the general revenues In lean years, 
(if) depreciation, 

(lit) writing down and writing oft capital 
b) the Improvement of services rendered tc 
the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates 

(4) The raUway administration shall b( 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may hi 
prescribed by the Government of India, to bor 


row temporarUy from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or Insufficient 
provision In the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
raUways wUlbelnclnded In the Budget Statement 
The proposed expenditure will ns at present, 
be placM before the Legislative Assem- 
bly In the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
aUotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member In charge of the RaUways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working Any reductions In the demand for 
mnts for raUways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, t « , will not have the effect of 
Increasing the fixed contribution for the year 

(0) The RaUway Department wUl place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory CouncU on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for raUways ’’ 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September ind was 
introduced with certain modifications The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differed from the orlgmal resolution 
In that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent Instead of 5 /6th 
per cent on the capital at charge and If 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
ird of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
; Jrd was to accrue to General Revenues At 
! the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
] for RaUways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of raUways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depredation 
I fund This committee was to consist of one 
i nominated official member of the Legislative 
I Assembly as Chairman and 11 members eleded 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body 
I This would be In addition to the Central Advi- 
sory CouncU which wUl Include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Coundl of State 
These arranpments were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provlslonaUy tried for 
at least 3 years They would, however, only 
j hold good as long as the E L RaUway and the 
GIF. RaUway and existing State Managed 
I RaUways remain under State-management and 
j if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
. above to Company management was concluded 
, against the ad-dee of the .A^embly, the Assembly 
would be at Uberty to terminate the arrange- 
, ments In this resolution 

The Assembly In an addendum recommended 
that the raUway services and the RaUway Board 
1 should bo rapidly Indlonlsed and that the stores 
i I for the State Managed RaUways should bo pur- 
! I chased through the organisation of the Indian 
- ' Stores Department. 
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both tiiix-e ca'cs in the first in favour of the 
complain ml nnd In the 'ccond In favour of the 
rallvvavx conceniial wore accepted bj Govem- 
nicut 

I At the close of the vear the committee had 
Hinder Invi 'tlgatlon two out of the eight cases 
' referred to them during the v car and one, dealing 
[with the question of the levj bj the Assam 
1 Bengal llallwav of terminal charges on loose 
I Jute, which had been referred to them In October 
102s The cnqulrj In the latter case lias been 
prolonged owing to the necessllv for compiling 
detailed statistics showing the earnings from 
terminal charge' and the expenditure on terminal 
(aellUIcs 
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Inauguration of the Mam Lme Electric 
Service, G I. P Railway. 


The inauguration of the oiectriflcd main line 
section of the G I P Hallway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to he electrified in India This 
scheme Involved the elimination of the 
Shore Ghat Reversing Station The prob- 
lem of eliminating the Reversing Station 
had been seriously considered on several occa- 
sions in the past but it was not until 1923, 
when electrification had been definitely decided 
upon, that final survey operations became 
imperative 

Apart from the location of the reallmment 
which called for the adoption of methods un- 
usual In ordinary survey practice, the works 
Involved in the construction of this double line 
broad-gauge section of railway were of consider- 
able magnitude, chiefly in the form of heavy 
tunnel construction 

There are three tunnels in all aggregating 
4,598 feet or 87 of a mile The longest of 
these is 3,100 feet built throughout on a curve 
of the sharpest radius which occurs In these 
ghats Allowing for curvature and the consi- 
derably Increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by the adoption of the latest standard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 34 feet 6 inches wide and 24 
feet 6 Inches high was decided upon This is 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world 

The steam trains to Poona took approximately 
6 hours for the Journey and it la anticipated 
that with electric traction this timing will be 
now reduced to approximately 8 hours 

With the opening of the electrified section 
between Kalyan and Igatpnrl in October 1930, 
it is believed that the G 1 P Railway has the 
greatest length of electrified main line In the 
British Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most Important main Une eleotriflo- | 
atlons in the world 

' Publicity. 

The year 1929-30 marked a very considerable 
advance in the Publicity activities of the Indian 
railways The Central Publicity Bureau of the 
Railway Board was Inaugurate on Ist April 
1927, a Chief Publicity Omcer was api)oIntad 
and provided with an Assistant and a small 
clerical staff The office was located in Victoria 
Terminus, Bombay, It being felt that, to com- 
mence with, Bombay’s position as the main 
port of arrival ha India, closer touch could be 
kept with travellers and further more, Bombay 
presented certain distinct advantages from the 
point of view of printing facilities, etc. 

Eor 1928 however the office was moved to 
Delhi as being more central and in closer touch 
with the Railway Board Among some of the 
principal lines upon which it was decided to 
concentrate attention were — 

Cinema film production and display. 

Poster production and display , 

Pamphlet production and dlOTlay , 
Publication of an Indian State Railuiays 
Magazine , 

Demonstration Trains , 

Dpper and Lower class special excursion 
trains , 

Press propaganda in India, 


Press propaganda in Europe, America and 
other parts of the world , 

Reciprocal publicity with the leading rail- 
ways of the world 

One of the most Important of these activities Is 
undoubtedly the cinema film production and dis- 
play as much of this Is directed towards 
cneouraglng primary Industries and the welfare 
of agriculturists and villagers It must to 
remembered In this connection that owing to 
the very largo proportion of Illiterates in India, 
the cinema is the outstanding method of 
conveying Information to the masses Each 
State Railway is provided with a travelling 
cinema projection outfit which moves 
continuously from place to place over the 
different systems and by this means the propa- 
ganda films Issued from the Central Publicity 
Bureau are widely circulated That these 
displays, wlilch are free, are fully appreciated 
Is proved by the patronage accorded to them 

Shortly after the Inauguration of the Central 
Publicity Bureau, the need was felt for a repre- 
sentative in England to give information and 
advice to potential travellers and to handle 
enquiries arising out of the ads ertising campaign 
which it was decided to carry out A 
Publicity Officer was appointed and temporary 
offices secured in London in which an Indian 
State Railway's Bureau was opened It was 
soon found that separate permanent offices 
were required and these have now been obtained 
in 67, Haymarket, London, where sufficient 
accommodation is available to deal adequately 
■with the many •visitors who come there liVIth 
the opening of ' India House’ a Branch Office 
has also been provided there, and this 'will deal 
more particularly ■with enquiries concerning 
Goods rates, but general enquiries can also be 
answered there In order to obtain an adequate 
I share of the American tourist traffic, an Office 
has also been opened in New York and a Resi- 
dent Manager appointed there This office 
was at first temporarily in accommodation 
kindly provided by the Oanodian Pacific Rail- 
way in their General Offices at 342, Madison 
Avenue, New York, but now has Its own com- 
modious office in an excellent site at Delhi 
House, 38, East 67th Street, New York 

Owing to the financial s ringency it was 
decided In 1931 to cut down the Bureau and 
bring directly under the Railway Bureau The 
work carried out remains however unchanged 
except in scope and the film Department was 
definitely closed down 

Capital Expenditure —The outlay during 
the year 1928-29 was Rs 27 63 orores, of which 
Re. 26 41 orores represented expenditure Incur- 
red on State-owned lines 

Considerable progress has been made with the 
programme of new construction Close on 1,300 
miles of new railway were opened for traffic 
during 1928-29, and at the close of the year there 
were some 2,100 miles under construction 

Trade re'vlew — The earnings of raffways are 
dependent on the general prosperity of the 
country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trade 

Exports — The total ■value of exports recorded 
■was Rs 311 crores, which meant a decline of 6 
per cent on the corresponding figure for 1928- 
29 The outstanding feature -was a decline 
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Financial Results oj Woiking 


Open Mileage — The total route mileage 
on March Slst, 1931, was made up of- 

Broad gauge 20,801 73 miles 

Metre-gauge 17,440 09 „ 

Jlarrow-gauge 4, OSS 77 „ 

Under the classification adopted for sta- 

tistical purposes, this mileage Is divided be- 
tween the three classes of railways as follows — 

Hass I 38,020 16 

Class n 3,222 53 

Class m 1,037 90 

Class I Includes all the 5'-6' gauge mileage, 
14,869 mUes or 87 per cent of the metre- 
gauge, and 2 158 or 53 per cent of the narrow- 
gauges 

The Scate owned 31,489 miles or about 75 
per cent and directly managed 18,897 miles or 
about 45 per cent of the total mileage open at 
the end of the year 

Dunng the jear 1930-31, 573 miles of new 
lines were opened for public traffic Of this 
mileage, 500 miles belong to Class I, and 
64 miles to Class II Ealluavs 

Additions to Equipment — During 1930-31 
a considerable number of old carriages were 
replaced during the year by new carriages of 
larger seating capacity with the result that 


there was an increase In third class accom- 
modation of 61,313 on the broad-gauge and 
3,571 In the metre gauge making a total In 
creasoof 54,884 Tliero was a decrease in goods 
wagons of 808 on the broad-gauge but an 
Increase of 1,119 on the metre-gauge 

The following table shows total figures of 
seating accommodation under the four classes — 


Class I 
Railways 

1 

1 Number of scats in 

passenger carriages 

1 1 st 

1 2 nd 

1 Inter 

Third 

5'-6' 

3'-3a* 

24,467 

10,705 

40,186 

14,692j 

66,971 

12,480, 

668,977 

372,506 


Financial Besnlts of Working — The total 
gross earnings of all railways inindiadanng the 
year 1930-31 amounted to 106 62 crores as 
compared With 116 14 crores in 1929-30 These 
figures, however, include rallwavs owned by In- 
dian States and companies for which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct financial responsi- 
bility The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways With which the Government are 
directly concerned are as follows — 


(a) Gross Traffic Ilecelpts 
(Ij) Surplus profits from Subsidized Companies 
(c) Interest on Depreciation and Reserve Funds 
d) Other Miscellaneous EaHwav Receipts 

(a) Working expenses (excludmg depreciation) .. 

(b) Depreciation 

(c) Surplus profits paid to Companies 

(d) Land and subsidy to Companies 
(c) Interest 

(f) MisceUaneonsRallnav Expenditure . 

Net Los= 

Contribution from Railway to general revenues 
Amount transferred from Railway Reserve Fund . 


(Figures in thoiisarids) 
1930^31 
RsJ 




• 

95,00j06 

• 

20,^ 

• 

1 32,21 


20,86 

\ 

l 

Total (Receipts) 

96,83,121 

Rs 


54,88,94 


13,06,53 


1,16,30 


6,90 


32,71,55 


62,08 


Total 

1,02 01,90 


6,18,78 

. 

5,73,57 


10,92,35 
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Local Adinso)}’ Committees 


Indianisatlon — ^The various Kallwav Com- 
panies managing State and other EaUwaj lines 
have loUovv^ the lead gi^cn hy Government 
and accepted the recommendation of the Lee 
Co mmis sion that the extension of existing 
training facUitles should be pressed forward ns 
expeditiously as possible in order that recruit- 
ment in India may be advanced ns soon as 
practicable up to 75 per cent of the total number 


of ^ncancics in the Superior Services of the 
Eallway concerned 

Fatalities and Injarics — During the year 
1030-31 the number of persons hilled decreased 
bj 1S5 as compared with the previous year 
The number of passengers klUcd decreased b\ 
I'l and of passengers injured bj 89 


The following table shows the numbers killed and injured separately under pissengers, 
railway servants and others for 1930-31 as compared with 1920-30 — 


Killed. Injured 


1929-30 

1930-31 

j 1029-30 

1930 31 

A Passengers — 



1 

1 


(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc 

6 

12 

69 

140 

(2) Accidents cansed by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

849 

325 

1 

1,040 

881 

(3) Accidents on Eallway premises not doe to 
Train accidents or to the movement of vehi- 
cles 

3 


17 1 

16 

B Servants — 





(1) Accidents to trains, rolling slock, permanent- 
way, etc 

33 

25 


32 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on raUwavs 

343 

282 

1,708 

1,87 

(3) Accidents on Eallway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of 
vehicles 

62 

44 

4,014 

\ 

4,659, 

C Others — 




1 

(1) AccidentB to trains, rolUng-stocK, permanent- 
way, etc 

67 

71 

171 

96 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehlcle«l 
used exclusively on railways 

2,481 

2,397 

774 

735 

(3) Accidents on Eallway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of ve- 
hicles 

21 

24 

87 

61 

Total .. 

3,366 

*• 

3,180 

8,054 

1 

8,547 


Of the total number of 3,180 persons killed 1,921 
were trespassers on the line and 365 committed 
EOleide 

Local Advisory Committees — In the Annual 
Eeperts bv the Eallwav Board on the working 
of Indian Eaflways, references are made each 
year to the work 'that is being done by Local 
Advisory Committees on.rallwavs in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis- 
trations matters affecting the general public 


In their capacity as users of the railway These 
committees have been established and are 
functioning on all Class I Eailwavs, except His 
Exalted Highness the Hixam’s State Eaflways 
and the Jodhpur EaUway During 1929-30, 
the BarsI Light Eailwav constituted an Advl- 
sorv Committee for that Une 

These committees constitute a valuable link 
between railways and their clientele 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA 


The Aesam-Bengal Eallvraj-, which Is con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valiev across the 
Vorth Cacbar HUls into Assam It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company 
llHeage open . . 1,281 

Capiti at charge . Es 25,03,93,000 

bet earnings Es 79,59,000 

Earnings per cent . 3 18 

Bengal and North-Western 
The Bengal and North-Western EaUway was 
constmcted on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to trafSc 
in 1885 The Evstem was begun In 1874 as 
the Ilrhut State EaUway In 1890 this Line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and Korth-Westem Eadway Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made In both 
sections It Is connected with the Eajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State EaUway at Ehatihar and 
*he East Indian Ball way at Benares and 
Eokameh Ghat. 

Mileage open . . 2,114 

Capital at charge Es 20,91,97,000 

Net earnings Efl 2,05,46,000 

Earnings per cent . 9 82 

Bengal-Nagpnr 

The Bengal-Nagpnr EaUway was commenced 
as a metre-gango from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh In the Central Provinces In 1887 A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the Une, converted It to the broad- , 
gauge and extended It to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
EaUway from Cuttack to Vliagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given tor an extension to the ' 


coal-fields and"for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian EaUway at Hanharpnr ) 
inieaee open . . 3,827 

Capital at charge . Es 74,61,40,000 

Neteanungs Ks 1,50,10 000 | 

Earnings per cent . 2 01 

Bombay Baroda : 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India | 
EaUway Is one of the original guaranteed I 
raUways It was commenced from Surat na 
Siroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently I 
extended to Bombav. The original contract 1 
was terminable In 1880, but the penod was ' 
extended to 1905 , and then renewed under 1 
revised conditions In 1885 the Bajputana- j 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State raUways ' 
was leased to the Conipany and has since been ( 
iDcoiporated in It On the opening of the | 
Eagda-lluttra, ^vtng broad-gauge connec- , 
tion through Eastern Eajputana with Delhi , 
the Working was entrusted to this Company ! 
On the acquisition of the Company In AprU 1907 | 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685 58j 
lUleage open 3,925 

Capital at charge Es 76,82,56,000 

Net earnings . Es 4,83,82,000 
Bamlngs per cent . 6 36 

^ Bnrma Hallvvays 

The Burma BaUwav la an Isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveved 
there is little prospect of its being connected 


with the Eailwav system of India In the near 
future In reply to a question In the Imperial 
Legislative CouncU In 1919, Sir Arthnr Anderson 
aaid — ” During 1014-15 estienslve snrvev opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma EaUways south of Jlan- 

, dalay A rival route rw the Hu kong VaUey be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bcngal EaUway and the section of the Burma 
EaUways north of Handalav was to have been 
surveyed during the following vear but was 
postponed because of the war It Is now pro 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on Its completion, 
Govemmetit wUl have sufficient Information 
I to enable them to decide which ront« shall be 
adopted Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a Une have yet been made nor has 
anv concession been granted, but It Is probable 
that the Une selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which It wUl connect It was 
commenced as a state KaUway and transferred 
In 1896 to a Company under a guarantoe 
From January 1st, 1929, Its working has boen 
taken over bv the State 
Mileage open , 2,057 

Capital at charge . Es 34,75,53 COO 
Net earnings . Es 1,80,39,000 

Earnings per cent . 5 15 

Eastern BcngaL 

The Eastern Bengal State EaUway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constmcted on the broad-gauge The 
first portion of the Une running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened In 1662 In 1874 
sanction was granted for the conv“raction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Brngal State 
EaUwav, which ran from the north back of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalavas on 
the way to Darjeeling There two portions 
of the Ime were amalgamated in 1834 into one 
State EaUway 

MUeage open 1,593 

Capital at charge Es 51,65,51,000 

Net earnings Es 2,13,94 090 

Earnings per cent . 4*19 

East Indian 

The East Indian EaUwav Is one of tt*’ thrt^ 
raUwavB sanctioned for con'trnctf^n as cipcn 
mental dnes under the old form of cuarante-e. 
The first section from Howrah U’ Pandna was 
opened In 1354 and at the time of fh» Jfctmy 
ran as far as Eanigan) It gives th*’ onl- 
dlrect access to the port of Calcutta from Nor'h- 
em India and Is conscquentlv M b" all ihe 
large taUwav systems connected with I* In 
1^0 the Government pnrehar'd the Ir e, 
paving the shareholders bv annnitioi, but 
Ici'ed It again to the companv to wo-i, enfe- 
a contract which was terminable in nin 
The contract was no teTn'nated t a 1 Ja-c- 
ary 1st 1923, wh-“n the «tate teykov ' th" 

usanacemcnr From Jul^ Is^, 3 

EohUkhund railwa war amdcania ^ 1 -rt’ i 
JlUeage open - 

Capital a* charge Pe 1,^4,. e.r.e. 

Neteamlnw Es T,32,= '^C^-v 

Earnings per cent . 5 
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Great Indian Peninsula 

The Great Indian Penlnsnla Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India It was pro 
mot^ by a Company under a guarantee of 
6 per cent and the first section from Bombay 
to Tbana was open for traffic in 1853 Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line eta 
Poona to Ralchur, where It connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where It 
meets the East Indian Railway The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 16J miles on the Shore 
Ghat and 9i mUes on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1.131 and 972 feet In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line n as amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work 

The contract was terminated on Juno 30th 
1925, when the State took over the management 
Mileage open 3,700 

Capital at charge Rs 1,19,02,62,000 

Net earnings . Rs 4,49,78,000 

Earnings per cent 3 78 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run In a north-westerly direction 
In connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and In a south-westerly direction to 
Callout On the expiry of the contract In 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge baUt to meet the famine 
conditions In the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company 

Mileage open 3,230 

Capital at charge Rs 01,19,43,000 1 

Net earnings Rs, 4,42,60,000 

Earnings per rent 7 23 

The North-Western 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Deihl ^11- 
wav, which was promoted by a Company under 
the onglnal form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotrl The interval between Kotrl and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus VaUey State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun 
In 1886 the SInd-Punjab-Delhl Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway It is the longest railway 
In India under one administration 
Mileage open , 6,954 

Capital at charge Rs 1,50,16,77,000 

Net earnings Ra 4,18,66,000 

Earnings per cent 2,79 


Oudb and Rohllbhand 

Oudh and Rohllkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of pinrantce It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohllkhand ns 
tar ns Sabnranpur where It Joins the North- 
Western State Railway It was not until 
1887 that the bridge o\cr the Ganges was com 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway To effect a connection between the 
metre- gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges a third rail was 
laid between Bhurlwnl and Cawnpore The 
Company’s contract expired in 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked ns a State Railway 
The working of this rallwaj wap nmaignnnted 
with that of the East Indian Railway from 1st 
July 1925 

The South Indian 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed rallwavs It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line , but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway Between 
Tutlcorln and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
I the beginning of 1914 As the original contract 
ended In 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
.vlth the Company on the 1st of January 1903 
Mileage open 2,459 

Capital at charge Rs 40 41,62,000 

Net earnings Rs 2,70,35,000 

Earnings per cent 6 69 


The Indian States 

The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad Stace , the 
Kathiawar system of raUways, constructed 
ty subscriptions, among the several Chiefs In 
Kuthlawar , the Jodhpur and Bikaner RaUwavs, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs , the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jlnd, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs, and the railways In 
Mysore, constructed bv the Mjsore State. 

At the end of the financial vear 1929 30 a 
total of 1257 57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows — 

Miles 

5 '6' gauge 730 77 

3'-35" gauge 457 51 

2'-6' gauge 69 29 

During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construrtlon of new lines totalling 227 77 miles 

JUles 
93 00 


6’-6' gauge 
3’-3i' gauge 
2' 6' gauge 


115 17 
19 00 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility ot connecting India ana Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand estend- 
Ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes havinc been sug- 
gested 

The South Indian Railway having been es 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Earaeswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talalmannar, on Slannai 
Island, two points distant from each otbrt 
about 21 mUes across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the posstbllit\ of connecting these two 
terminal stations bv a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known ns " Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been cstabUohed 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated 

In 191J, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian B^lway Comply, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanualikodl Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20 05 mRes of which 7 19 wUl be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12 88 win be In 
water The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sen t no dlffloulty The section through the sea 
will be carried ca a causeway which it Is pto- 
posed to construct In the following way A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their Inner faces 
14 feet apart, wUI first be driven into the sand 
These plies wlU then be braced together longl 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transverselv with concrete ties, struts and 
chains Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete wUlbeslippedlntoposltion, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well Into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed bv the 
slabs will be filled in with rand 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative This 
would start from Chittagong, which Is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the pr^uce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile nee 
fields Intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 9i mfies 
from the town of Chittagong For about 160 
mfles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Atyab delta These Include the 
Kalldan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about CO 
miles from its month Is more than half a mile 
wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone Innomerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed Toma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Regrals northwards until it loses Itself In a mass 
of tangled hUls east of Akyab and Chittagong 
At Its southern end the height of the ndge is 
Insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before It reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher It Is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma This route Is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there Is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr B A. War 
many years ago The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as It has to crois 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 


The top of the concrete work will be carried 1 
to six feet above high water level, and the lalU 
will ba laid at that levek The sinking of the i 
piles and Blabs will be done by meatrs of water 
jets This causewav, it is exacted, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventuallv making one big island i 
of Rameswaram Island and Maimar Island j 

Indo-Bnrma Connection j 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary Interruption of I 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand foradlrect railway con- 
nection between India and Burma Govem- 
m^nt accepted the position and appointed ; 
ifr Richards, M. Inst. C E , to be the engineer-; 
In-charge of the surveys to determine the Vsti 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The • 


of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tnnneUlng 
through the three main ridges and throngh other 
hlUs and more than 100 nfilos of exisnslve nn- 
dulatlng railway with grades as steep as 1 In 60 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall The 
Hukong valley ronte is only about 284 mllc« 
long and It presents fewer englneennc 
difficulties than either the Coast or the ''lanl- 
pnr route One hundred and fiftv mUfs 
of this ronte lie in open countrv capable of 
cnltlvatlon thouch at present it Isoalv verv 
thinly populated. Only one range of h!lL= 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 fret long at a 
height of 2,600 feet There are less than D'tv 
miles of very heavy workand onlvabout 4 600ft 
aggregate of rise and fall Th« Hukong ’Vall'T 
route although cheaperthan the Kaaipnr route 
is not a pradNAi ” ' ' 


.1 flnanci*] p 
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of all Indian Hallways treated as one system 
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M iiies and M ino als 


T&e feature wdlch stundB out moat proml- 
neutly In a survey of the mineral Induatrlca 
of [ndla la the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those mlnerala which 
are caaentlal to modem metallurgical and che- 
mical Industries, while most striking progreae 
has been made In opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or lor consumption In the country by what may 
conveniently he called direct processes In 
this respect India of to-day stands In contrast 
to the India of a century ago The European 
chemist armed with cheap anpplles of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and Increased facilities tor Internal 
distribution bv the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, In all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and Iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade In nitre and borax The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date The 


high quality of the native-made Iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed In 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products In copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position In the 
ancient metallurgical world, while ns a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political Importance until, less than fortv years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among hla by-products, cheaper and 
more eflectlvc compounds tor the manufacture 
of explosives 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with Jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgloal and 
chemical products In India has steadily grown 
Before long the stage must bo reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now Imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of croups of Industries 


COAL. 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana 
coal-flelds Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the moat Important mines are those at 


Slngarenl In Hyderabad, and In Central Pro- 
vinces but there are a number of smaller 
mines which have been worked at one time or 
another 


Pronncial production of Coni dtinno the yenra 1929 and 1930 


Province 

1029 

\ 

1 

1930 ' 

1 

Increase 

1 

Decrease 


Tons 

Tons 

1 

Ton'^ 

Tons 

4ssain 

322,515 

359,040 

30,525 


Baluchistan 

10,222 

15,894 


328 

Bengal j 

5,005,104 

6,310,526 

351,424 


Bihar and Orissa 

15,133,144 

15,004,425 


68,719 

Central India 

205,132 

193,233 


11,899 

Central ProMiices 

882,331 

955,888 

73,657 


Hjderabad 

815,875 

812,298 


3,577 

Punjab 

43,130 

50,619 

7,483 


Bajputnna 

35,275 

35,123 


152 

Total 

23,418,734 

23,803,048 

408,989 

84,075 
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Mines and Mmoals 


would regard as worth hlg serious oousidcration 
Early attempts to Introduce jiuropean processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded In 1830 In the South Arcot District 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been mode but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar In BenggI 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Banlgan) stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the day 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used In the 
blast furnaces Eccently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Hlnghbhnm districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron-works The Ifengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Llrrltcd, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara 
kar and Banlganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate Slngh- 
bhmn Some vearsago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Co , Ltd secured two deposits of Iron-ore In 
Saranda fSmghbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Burn and Buda Bniu 
respective'y Recent prospecting In this part of 
Slnxrhbhnm has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of Iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States In Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles In a 8 8 W direction At Panslra Burn, 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar Ironwork 
Panslra Bum rises to over 2,600 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level The upper 
most 400 to 460 feet of this hlU has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 40o'feet thick and proved on the dip ter 
about 600 feet The ore body appears to be 
Interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
It Is separated bv banded hcematlte-jaspers The 
ore Itself Is high-grade micaceous heematlte 
often laterltLsed at the outcrop Cross-cuts 


Into the Interior of the deposit show that the 
hromatlte becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop In fact the characteristics of this ore. 
Including the surface latcritisatlon, are almost 
exactly reproduced In the Iron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnaglrl The Tntn Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakclil possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies In the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore arc at present drawn from 
the deposits In 'Mayurbhanj The orc-deposifs 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hromatlte, with 
small proportions of magnetite, In close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other 

The production of iron ore In India Is still 
steadily on tho Increase , India Is now. In fact, 
tlio second largest producer In the British 
Empire, and yields place only to tho 
Dnlted Kingdom Her output Is of course 
BtUl dwarfed by the production In tho United 
States (over 00 million tons) and France (o\er 
40 million tons) her reserves of ore arc, how- 
ever, not much less than three-quarters of the 
estimated total in tho United States, and there 
is every hope that India wlU in tho early future 
take a much more Important place among 
the world’s producers of iron ore 

In 1930, howeaer, the prevailing depression 
was reflected in a decrease In the Indian output 
over the previous year of 23 8 per cent amounting 
to 678,930 tons The figures siwwn against 
the Keonjhar and Mayurbhan) States In the Table 
given herewith represent the production bv the 
United Steel Corporation of Asia, Ltd , and the 
Tata Iron and Steel C-o , Ltd , respectively 
Of the total production of 1,099,436 tons shown 
against Slnghbhum, 391,508 tons were produced 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Co , Ltd , from their 
Naomundi mine, 241,404 tons by the Bengal 
Iron ^ , Ltd , from their Panslra, Ajita and 
Maclellan mines, and 447,786 tons bv the Indian 
Iron A Steel Co , Ltd , from their mines at Gua , 
the remaining 18,737 tons were produced by 
another firm The output of Iron-ore in Burma 
Is by the Burma Corporation Limited and Is 
used as a flux In lead smelting 


Quantity and ralue of Iron-orc produced xn India during the years 1929 and 1930 



1929 

1930 


Quantity 

Value (£1 =Rb 13 4) 

Quantity 

1 Value {£l=Es 13 5) 

Bihar and Onssa — 
Keonjhar 

Mavurbhanj 

Sambalpur 

Slnghbhum 

Burma — 

Korthem Shan States 
Central Provinces 

Mysore 

Total 

Tons 

187,203 

759,876 

21 

1,390,245 

46,140 

715 

44,356 

Rs 

7,48,812 

22,79,626 

146 

31,62,7i7 

(a) 

1,84,660 

2,145 

1,13,222 

£ 

66,882 

170,121 

11 

236,024 

13,773 

160 

8,449 

Tons 

24,909 

659,392 

6 

1,099,435 

33,458 

925 

31,600 

Rs 

31,136 
19,78,176 
, 46 

26,20,243 

(a) 

1,33,832 

2,775 

1,06,320 

£ 

2,306 

146,532 

3 

194,092 

9,913 

206 

7,876 



484,420 



360,928 


(a) Estimated 
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In centrist to tho preceding icar there was 
a slight fall In tho total -output of Iron and steel 
hi the Tata Iron d, Steel Co , at Jamshedpur 
The produetlon of pig Iron fell from 722,950 
tons In 1020 to 095,023 tons In 1030, hut there 
were Increases In tho production of steel 
(Indndlng steel rails) from 410,023 tons In 1029 
to 427,035 tons In 1930, and of ferro-man- 
ganese from 3 030 tons In 1929 to 4,670 
tons In 1930 The prcKluctlon of plg-lron hv the 
Bengal Iron Co fell from 190,080 tons In 1029 
to 103,929 tons In 1930 their output of products 
made from their pig Iron In 1030 amounted 
to 3,153 tons of sleepers and cliairs, and 34,833 
tons of pipes nnd other castings, a^Inst 11,163 
tons nnd 32,445 ton®, rc=pcctl\ elj , In 1929 
The Indian Iron A, Steel Co decreased their 
production of pig Iron from 451,050 tons In 1929 


to 354 772 tons In 1930 The output of plg-lron 
b> tho Mjsoro Iron Works fell from 21,462 
tons In 1929 to 20,008 tons In 1030 The total 
production of pig Iron In India fell from 1,891,641 
tons In 1929 to 1,176,292 tons In 1930 

Exports of Pig-iron — With tho decrease 
In the production of pig Iron In India recorded 
above, tho quantity exported fell slightly from 
648,881 tons In 1929 to 602,029 tons In 1930 
Japan Is still the principal consumer of Indian 
pig Iron, but the proportion fell from 70 per 
cent of the total exports In 1929 to 40 per cent 
In 1930 The United Kingdom nnd the United 
States of America both took substantially 
Increased amoimts There was a fall In the 
export value per ton of plg-lron from Its 45 7 
(£3 41) In 1929 to Bs 41 2 (£2 05) 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying tho deposits of the 
Vlragapatam district, nnd from an output of 
074 tons In 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons In 1900 when the richer deposits 
la the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the "Vizagapatam mines The most 
Important deposits occur In the Central Pro 
Vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysor.; — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces The uses to which the ore Is put 
are somewhat varied The peroxide Is used 
by gloss manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour In glass making, nnd It Is also used In 
porcelain painting and glaring for the brown 
colour which It jlelds The ore Is now used 
In the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
In steel manufacture Since 1904, when the 
total output was 160,190 tons, the progress 
of tht Industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing 

Record Output Ih 1927 —Before the year 
1926, tho record production of manganese In 
India took place in tho year 1907, when 
902,291 tons were raised. In 1926, the output 
rose to 1,014,928 tons, valued at £2,690,357, 
fob Indian ports , the rise In output was, 
however, accompanied by a decrease in value 
In 1927 the production rose to the highest yet 
recorded figure of 1,129,353 tons, accompanied 
by a rise m value to the peak figure of 
£2,844,237,f 0 b Indian ports During the year 
1928, the upward tendency of manganese was 
not maintained, the output falling to 978,449 
tons, valued at £2,321,201, fob Indian 
ports In 1928, the upward tendency was not 
maintained the output falling to 978,449 tons 
valued at £2,198,895 fob Indian ports 
In 1929, the output rose again slightly to 994,279 
tons, but the value fell heavily to £1,671,030, 
and In 1930 the output fell substantially to 
829,946 tons with a heavy fall In value to 
£1,200,236 The decrease, totalling 164,333 tons, 
was distributed over all producing districts 
and states, except Sandur State which showed 
an increase of some 6,000 tons One new pro- 
ducer appeared on the scene, namely Bonai State 

23 


In Bihar and Orissa, with an initial production 
of 165 tons 

The continued fall in the price of manga- 
nese-ore from 1924 to 1930 Is to be correlated 
with the fact that from 1924 to 1927 the rate 
of Increase of the world’s production of manga- 
nese-ore was much greater than the rate of 
Increase In the world’s production of pig Iron 
and steel And although there was a fall In 
the world’s output of manganese-ore in 1928, 
there was a very large Increase In 1929, greater 
than was Justified by the Increased production 
of Iron and steel In that year, and It Is evident 
that the world’s available supplies of manganese- 
ore are now much In excess of Tequlrements 
Kussia, by non-economic methods of exploitation 
and finance. Is able to place large quantities 
of ore on the market at a price well below both 
the critical figure of 13 0 pence referred to above 
and also below any revised figure allowing for 
the fall In Index figures The large deposits 
of high-grade manganese-ore discovered near 
Postmasburg In South Africa are also being 
developed, nnd It may bo anticipated that 
eventually South Africa will secure a substantial 
IKJrtlon of the world’s market It Is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that In spite of the apparent 
prosireiity of the Indian manganese industry 
In 1929 and 1930 as Judged from figures of 
production and export, yet by 1930 the industry 
as a whole had arrived at a stage of relative 
depression, causing many operators to cease 
work. 

The present chief sources of production 
of manganese-ore are now India, Bussla, the 
Gold Coast, and Brazil, whHstsubstantlal sufiplles 
of ore are forthcoming from Egypt and 
Czechoslovakia 

There Is a steady consumption of msngane- 
se-ore at the works of the three prindpal Indian 
Iron and steel companies, not onlv for use In the 
steel furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and for the manufacture of ferro-manganese, 
but also for addition to the Mast-furnace charge 
in the manufacture of plg-lron. The consump- 
tion of manganese-ore by the Indian Iron and 
steel industry in 1930 amounted to 46,099 tons, 
against 47,435 tons in 1929 
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Quantity and value of Manganese-are produced tn India during 1020 and 1030 



1920 

1030, 

— 

Quantity 

Value fob 
at Indian 
porta 

Quantity 

Value fob 
at Indian 
ports 


Tons 

£ 

Tons 

1 

£ 

Bihar and Onssa — 




171 

38,761 

Bonal State 

Keonjhar State 

63,433 

62,338 

166 

37,366 

Slngbbbum 

22,698 

38,965 

11,203 

17,644 

Bombay — 




3,711 

Belgaum 

8,666 

14,877 

16,838 

2,356 

Chhota Udaipur 

9,416 

3,984 

6,080 

North Kanara 

6,245 

10,721 

4,500 

7,0S7 

Panch Mahals 

66,326 

96,693 

36,642 

57,553 

Central Provinces — 




370,364 

Balaghat 

£63,105 

482,369 

220,018 

Bbandara 

166,625 

286,962 

160,133 

262,724 

Chhindwara 

29,814 

54,659 

27,170 

46,735 

Nagpur . 

172,669 

316,368 

165,023 

260,965 

Madras — 



3,470 

2,646 

Bellary . 

10,635 

9,131 

Cuddepah . 



50 

38 

Sandur State 

140,604 

121,867 

145,961 

111,296 

Vlzagapatam 

24,633 

23,716 

13,213 

11,286 

Mysore — 



241 

196 

Chitaldrug 

667 

611 

Shimoga . 

38,436 

36,238 

18,283 

14,779 

Tumkur .. 

718 

663 

278 

222 

Total 

994,279 

1,571,030 

829,946 

1,200,236 


Exports, Including the quantities exported from Mormugoa In Portuguese India, fell from 964,489 

tons In 1929 to 778,026 tons In 1030, 


GOLD, 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
In India Is derived from the Colar gold field 
In Mysore During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached Its highest point In 

1905 when 616,768 ounces were raised In 

1906 the quantity won was 665,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 636,085 ounces In 1907 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
Improvement The Nizam’s mine at Huttl In 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field This mine 
was opened In 1903 The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those In the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces In 1911 but work 
there ceased In 1912 The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910, 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Es 1,61,800 Gold mining was carried on In the 


North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained In the year 1898 The Eyaukpazat mine 
In Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river neat Myltkylna, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained In 1904 , 
the amount steadily Increased from year to 
year and reached 8,446 ounces In 1909, but 
fell in subsequent years until In 1922 
it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced In the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces Is 
obtained by washing Gold washing Is carried on 
In a great many districts In India, but there Is 
no complete record of the amount obtained In 
this way The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won Is used 
locally for iraUng Jewellery 
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Mines and Mmoals 


63 per cent Of the vrorld’s supply In 1030, 
Venezuela 9 7 per cent and Russia 9 6 per cent 
In 1928, India contributed 0 04 per cent , 
■wUcR icU to 0 60 per cent In 1929 and rose to 
0 62 in 1930 , ber position on the list of ixitro- 
lenm producing countries fell from 11th In 1029 
to 12th In 1930 her place being taken by 
Trinidad 

Although petroleum statistics indicate tliat 
it Is becoming more and more dlfflcult to maintain 
the output of India (including Burma) 
at the high levels reached In 1019 and 1021, 
■when peak productions of vrcll over 3051 million 
gallons vere reached, the production tficrcnftct 
falling to 281,113,909 gallons In 1927, yet the 
production during 1028 reached the figure of 
306,943,711 gallons. In 1929 the figure of 
306,148,093 gallons and in 1930 the figure of 
311,030,108 gallons, the last totals being the high- 
est ever recorded The increase in 1930 represents 
the balance of a verj large proportionate Increase 
In the production of Assam to a figure not 
previously approached, and of a small recovery 
In the output of Burma, a^inst a verj' serious 
fall In the output of the ihmjab This small 
total Increase In outputln 1930 was accompanied 


by a largo decrease In value amounting to 
Rs 1,18,28,197 (£ 011,721) or 19 per cent The 
Increase In output recorded In 1028, 1929 and 
1030 to a Idghor peak, Is a reflection of the 
marked Increase In the output of Assam from 
1 8 per cent. In 1916, to OJ per cent of the total 
In 1924 and 16 per cent of the total output 
In 1030, avlilch has roughly neutralised the faU 
In the output of Burma during the same period 
and tide jear also the heavy fall In the output 
of the Punjab 

The Ycnangynunf* field of Upper Burma, 
the most highly developed field In the Indian 
Empire, again shows a small decline in output 
In 1924, It snccccdcd In showing an Increase 
of ncarlj OJ million gallons, but tills temporarj 
arrest In the Incaitablc decline was more than 
neutralised b> a drop In 1025 of oacr 21i million 
gallons In 1020, the drop amounted to 14J- 
million gallons. In 1927 to 8i million gallons, 
In 1028 to li million gallons, 1929 to one million 
gallons and In 1030 to 2 million gallons It Is 
interesting to note that the production In 
Ycnangyaung still Includes oil dcriaed from the 
old Burmese hand-dug wells 


Quantify and Value of Pclroleutn proditcid tn India during the years 1920 and 1030 



1929 

1930 


Quantity | 

Value (£1= 

=E8 13 4) 

Quantity 

Value (£l=Rs 13 6) 


Gals 

Rs 

£ 

Gals 

Rs 

£ 

Assam— 



1 

1 




Badarpur 

2,036,276' 

6,09,069 

37,990 

2,841,381 

7,10,845 

52,618 

Dlgbol 

31,407,064 

63,78,403 

401,373 

43,968,666 

75,08,043 

566,161 

Mashnpur 

6,360 

1,340 

100 

620 

130 

10 

Patharla 

• 


• 

3,314 

828 

61 

Burma — 







Akyab 

1,980 

914 

68 




Kyaukpyu 

16,034 

13,690 

1,022 

14,616 

13,277 

084 

lUnbu 

6,816,252 

12,41,798 

92,672 

6,038,476 

8 , 18 , 752 ' 

60,648 

Stngu 

91,481,726' 

1,94,39,867 

1,460,736 

05,368,470 

1,54,97,376 

1,147,954 

Thayetmyo 

746,221 

1,68,672 

11,834 

603,811 

81,869 

6,064 

Upper Chlndwln 
Yenangyat (In- 

2,796,580 

2,09,742 

16,662 

2,858,006 

2,14,357 

15,879 

eluding 

Lanywa) 

17,606,936 

37,59,710^ 

280,576 

19,877,276 

40,37,672 

299,070 

Yenangyaung 

134,936,816 

2,88,10,684 

2,160,051 

132,803,282 

2,16,99,713 

I 1,607,386 

Punjab — 







Attock 

19,208,880 

47,02,220 

368.876 

7,662,200 

19,16,650 

141,893 

Total 

306,148,093 

1 



311,030,108 

5,24,97.812 

3,883,727 
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Imports of Kerosene Oil into India durinff the years 1020 and 1030. 



1020 

1930 


Quantltj 

Value (£1= 

=ll3 13 4) 

Quantity 

Value (£1=E8 18 6 ) 

From — 

Gals 

Ra 

£ 

Gals 

Es 

£ 

Eussta 

7, 877, “104 

38,30,501 

235,805 

11.407,382 

66,61,482 

419,369 

Georgia 

30,107.585 

1,02,36,010 

1,211,688 

19,166,286 

1,03,48,121 

766,627 

Azerbaijan 

4,305,342 

26,00,837 

2(0,808 

16,076,680; 

76,06,223 : 

566,017 

Persia 

23,321,758 

1,10,18,040 

839,451 

26,064,026 

1,33,29,372 

987,361 

Straits S c ttic- 




1 



ments (includ- 
ing LaUuan) 

0,020,855 

47,23,576 

352,606 

8,053,001 

17,02,066 

126,078 

2,770,200 

15,06,022 

119,173 

i 

1,888,338 

11,90,870 

1 

88,213 

Borneo 


United States of 

23,540,135 

1,43,87,465 

i 1,073,691 

[ 

23,750,600 

1,50,45,779 

1,114,602 

America 

2,258,214 

8,592,127 

11,52,880 

86,036 

43,85,623 

324,861 

Other Countries 

Total 

^ 103.300,553 

5,65,37,630 

! 

4,219,218 

108,480,396 

6,91,60,526 

4,382,928 


Imports of Fuel Oils info India during the years 1029 and 1030 



1929 

1930 

— 

Quantity 

Value (£1= 

=Es 13 4) 

Quantity 

Value (£1 

=Eb 13 6) 

From — 

Gals 

Es 

£ 

Gals 

Es 

£ 

Persia 

88,735,530 

1,67,17,699 

1,247,682 

72,703,388 

1,38,45,060 

1,026,660 

Straits Settlements 
(Including 
jUibuan) 

10,331,306 

! 

22,13,486 

165,186 

9,671,246 

19,32,115 

143,120 

Borneo 

15,706,660 

31,60,037 

235,824 

24,084,140 

51,00,332 

384,460 

Other countries 

i 

102,444 

18,606 

1,381 

1,223,492 

4,87,815 

36,134 

XOTAIi 

114,966,030 

2,21,09,627 

1,649,072 

107,582,265 

2,14,55,322 

1,689,283 
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Amber, Graplute and Mica — Amber is found 
In very small quantities in Burma, Graphite 
is found in small quantities in vanous places 
but little progress has been made in mining 
except In Travancore The total output 
in 1929 was 39 tons India has for many 
years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwts compared with 
48,650 cwts la 1913 Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably In the a ear 1916, 
but subsequfent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase in production during the follow- 
ing years 

There was a slight fall in the declared produc* 
tlon of mica from 63,231 cwts , valued at 
Es 26,69,759 (£198,489 ) in 1929 to 62,727 
tons valued at Ks 26,68,986 (£197,703) In 1930 
This is the highest production act recorded, 
with the exception of that of 1918 (64,710 cwts ) 
and 1929 The output figures are incomplete, 
and a more accurate idea of the size of the 
industry is to be obtained from the export 
figures In the years 1928 and 1929 the 
quantity exported was more than double the 
reported production, wUlst In both the vears 
1926 and 1927 also the export figure was 
approximately double the reported production 
figure In 1930 the recorded exports were, 
however, only some 67 per cent in excess of 
the reported production 

The United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, which are the principal Importers 
of Indian mica, absorbed 41 7 per cent and 
and 84 6 per cent , respectively, during 1929, 
and 28 9 per cent and 46 4 per cent during 
1930 Germany took 8 8 per cent and 9 4 
per cent , respectively, of the total quantities 
exported during the years 1929 and 1930 
The average value of the exported mica Increased 
slightly from Ks 90 6 (£6 7) per cwt in 1929 
to Bs 91 6 (£6 8) per cwt In 1930 The exports 
feu from 116,076 cwts In 1929 valued at £784,092 
to 82,909 cwts valued at £562,054 This is 
the lowest total value recorded since 1923, when I 
the value of the mica exports was £ 638,^5 

The difference between exports and production 
is generaUy attributed to theft from the mines 
If this be the only explanation we must assume 
that during the three years prior to 1930 there has 
been as much mica stolen as won by honest 
means Early in 1928 a bUl was Introduced 
Into the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa 
the purpose of which was an attempt to reduce 
the losses on this account by Uoenslng miners 
and dealers , the bUl was, however, rejected 
In March, 1980, however, a similar blU to regulate 
the xwssesslon and transport of and trading 
in mica was passed and from the figures presented 
as analysed above It appears that this blU may 
already have produced a good effect 

Hn, Copper, Silver and Lead. — A consider- 
able increase in the production of tin-ore in 
Burma has again to be reported for 1930, during 
which the output amounted to 4,270 9 tons 
valued at Bs 45,64,147 (£337,344) in the preced- 
ing year The decrease in the value per ton is, of 
course, due to the fall In the price of the 
metoL This increase in output Is mainly 


the balance of a acrv largo increase from Jfawchl 
in the Southern Shan States, and a smaDer 
dccrca'^o in the output of Mergul Milling 
operations were suspended at Mawclil in August 
1927 pending the Installation of additional 
plant and further development MlUlng was 
resumed in Eebruarv 1930 and this explains 
the large increase The figure for 1930 includes 
1,250 tons from Mawchl, calculated to be the 
proportion of tin-ore in 2,193 tons of concentrates 
derived from mixed wolfram-schcclitc-cassltcrlte- 
oro , these concentrates are assumed to contain 
43 per cent of wolfram and 67 per cent of 
cassitcrltc There Is no reported output of 
block tin 

Imports of umvrousht tin increased slightly 
from 65,358 cwts valued at Bs 80,95,974 
(£604,177) in 1929 to 30,739 cwts valued at 
Bs 62,33,670 (£401,764) in 1930, over 90 per 
cent of these Imports came from the Straits 
Settlements Wrought tin, to the extent 
of 423 cwts valued at Bs 30,061 (£2,271) was 
also imported into India during 1930 

In contrast with the Increases in the produc- 
tion of Sliver from the BawdwIn mines of 
Upper Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 ozs 
recorded during the previous four years, 1925 
to 1928, 1929 and 1930 were marked bv decreases 
amounting to 124,211 ozs and 226,277 ozs 
respectively These relatlvclv small decreases 
In quantity were accompanied by a small fall 
of value In 1929 and a very marked fall In 1930 
The output of silver obtained as a bve-product 
from the Kolar gold mines of Mysore showed 
a trivial increase 

The prodnction of lead-ore at the BawdwIn 
mines of Burma Increased from 463,972 tons 
In 1929 to 629,814 tons in 1930, but the total 
amount of metal extracted decreased from 
80,233 tons of lead (Including 1,200 tons of 
antlmonlal lead) valued at Bs 2,60,00,613 
(£1,865,717) in 1929 to 79,730 tons (Including 
1,700 tons of antlmonlal lead) valued at Bs 
1,85,04,6 6, (£1,370,712) The quanUty of 

silver extracted from the BawdwIn ores fell 
from 7,280,517 ozs valued at Bs 1,07,31,482 
(£800,857) In 1929 to 7,054,206 ozs valued at 
Bs 76,87,674 (£669,457) in 1930 The value 
of the lead per ton fell from Bs 311 6 (£23 2) 
In 1929 to Ks 232 1 (£17 21 In 1930, whilst 
the value of the silver fell from Bs 1-7-7 (26,40[f ) 
per oz, in 1929 to Bs 1-5-1 (19 37(f) In 1930, 
The ore reserves In the BawdwIn mine, as 
calculated at the end of June, 1930, totalled 
4,265,665 tons (against 4,140,969 tons at the 
end of June 1920) with an average composition 
of 25 5 per cent , of lead, 16 3 per cent , of 
zinc, 0 88 per cent of copper, and 20 4 ozs 
silver per ton of lead Included In this reserve 
are 223,000 tons of copper-ore 

Zinc — A monograph on zinc ores Issued 
by the ImperiDl Institute In 1917 says that 
daring the pa"-t fifty years zinc ores have 
recjelved but l ttle attention In India, and no 
prciduction was recorded until 1913 The 
production of zinc cmncOTtrates by the Burma 
Corporation, Umlted, In the Northern Shan 
States, fell from 68,485 tons valued at Bs 
54,80,03 4 f£403,958) In 1929 to 67,620 tons valued 
at Bs J6 73,309 (£190,616) in 1930 The heavy 
fall In value per ton refiects the world-wide 
depression The exports during 1930 amounted 
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to 04,S00 ton-! TOincd at E' 04,80,075 (£430,005) 
ajnln't 07,408 tons \-nlucd at Es 08,00,030 
(£507,632) In tlio preceding year 

Gem Stones — ^Thc onlv preclora and seml- 
prcclons stones at present mined In India arc 
the diamond, nibv,‘!apphlrc, spinel tourmnllre 
garnet, rock-crrstal, agate cornelian, jadelte 
and amber The production of diamonds in 
Central India fell from 1 027 5 carats valued 
at E-= 1 27,101 (£0,485) In 1020 to 1,321 2 
carats valued at R« 72 533 (£5,373) 01 this 

latter production 1,107 8 carats rrero produced 
in Panna State and the remainder In (iharkharl 
Ajalparh and Bljawar 

A EDVcrc decline In the output from the JTogok 
rnbr mines ot t' ppor Burma In 1024, tollorrcd 
In 1025 bv a marked drop In value, bore witness 
to a serious decline In the Indnsfia Tlic Burma 
Bubr Mines Limited, ultlmatclj decided to po 
Into liquidation and the mines were offered 
lor sale in September, 1020 The skeleton 
organisation left in charge of the mines, however, 
made pood u'e of Its opportunities with the 
result tlLat the value of the output In 1026 
eseceded that of the previous vear bv over a 
lakh of rupees This encouraging result was 
effected by n rigorous economy and an extension 


of a systen- of co-operation with local miners, 
and was assisted bv some good finds of sapphires 
In the Kvaungdwln mine — the only one still 
worked b} European methods 

During 1027, however, production fell In 
value by over 1} lakhs of rupees, due mainly 
to a decrease in the value of the sapphires and 
spinels produced, there having been a slight 
Increase In the value of the rubles During 1928, 
there was another very large decline In value, 
amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
severe drop In the value of the sapphires produced 
as before, there was a slight Increase In the value 
of the rubles The value of the 1929 production 
was sllghtlv above tliat of 1028, due to a consi- 
derable Increase In the value of the rubles found, 
largciv balanced by another large fall In the 
value of sappldres produced In 1930 there was 
a further substantial fall in production and in 
total value, though the value xier carat of the 
sapphires produced Is the highest recorded for 
manj years Judging from reports In the Eansoon 
Tihics this is due to the opening m by the Burma 
Euby Mines, Ltd , of tbe new Eagoda mine at 
Kntne leading to the find of a fine sapphire of 
030 carats and a star sapphire of 293 carats 
Tbe find of a mby of 100 carats was also reported 


SALT 

There was a slight Increase In 1930 In the total output of salt amounting to some 2,000 tons 
a very substantial Increase of 128,202 tons from Aden, with a small Increase from Bombay and 
Sind, being largelv neutralised by substantial falls In the output of Madras (79,462 tons) and 
Korthem India (60,395) and a slight fall In Burma Imports of salt Into India Increased substantially 
by 81,000 tons, the major portion of the Increase being due to Italian Ea«t Africa, with smaller 
Increases from Germany, Egypt and Spain Decreases were shown by the Dnlted Eingdom and Aden 


Quantity and value of Salt produced xn India during the years 1929 and 1030 



1929 

1930 

1 Quantity 

1 

Value (£1=B8 13 4) 

Quantity 

Value (£1= 

=Es 13 6) 


Tons 

Bs 

£ 

1 Tons 

Es 

£ 

Aden 

246,243 

17,03,958 

127,101 

374,445 

42,69,192 

316,236 

Bombay and Sind 

609,884 

29,79,094^ 

222,320 

618,376 

1 25,76,400 j 

190,770 

Burma 

23,825 

6,41,092^ 

47,843 

19,223 

3,11,458 

23,071 

Gwalior (a) 

21 

1,031 

77 

25 

1,116 

83 

Madras 

421,208 

24,86,220 

! 185,539 

341,756 

19,53,961 

144,733 

Korthem India 

507,918 

35,03,570 

261,400 

457,523 

36,30,283 

268,910 

Total 

1,709,099 

J,33r?4,S65 



1,S7, 11,409 

9iS,S0S 


(fl) Figures relate to official years 1929-30 and 1930 3D 
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Stock Exchanges. 


Imports of Salt into India during the years 1020 and 1030 



1929 

1930 


Qu'intlty 

1 

Value (£1=E8 13 4) 

Qunntltj 

Value (£1= 

=Rs 13 6) 


Tons 

Rs 

£ 

Tons 

Rs 

£ 

From — 







United Kingdom 

72,863 

17,55,579 

131,013 

61,652 

11,10,135 

82,899 

Germany (a) 

00,469 

14,26,498 

100,465 

05,101 

20,76,999 

153,778 

Spain 

64,871 

11,07,026 

82,014 

71,115 

15,09,302 

111,800 

Aden and Depen- 
dencies 

Egypt 

220,416 

43,57,903 

325,221 

211,245 

34.03,223 

252,091 

104,225 

21,39,687 

150,078 

123,512 

21,30,790 

158,281 

Italian East 

67,030 

11,27,072 

84,165 

123,180 

19,08,442 

141,300 

Africa. 

Other countries 

37,404 

7,26,820 

64,240 

12,855 

2,05,404 

15,216 

Total 

607,277 

1 

1,20,11,245 

943,370 

688,029 

1,23,58,301 

915,430 


(a) Bevlsed 


Bibliography — Eeport of the Chief In- 
spector of Mines In India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (Vin of 1901) for 1930, by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines Report on the 
Mineral Production of India during 1929 
by L Leigh Permor, Offiolattng Director, Geolo- 
gical Survey of India Note on the Mineral 


Production of Burma in 1922 Monographs 
on Mineral Resources published by the Imperial 
Institute Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of India for the years 1924-1928 
(Records of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol LSIY) 


Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 446 Share and Stock Brokers 
In Bombay They carry on business on the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
romoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
ay Their powers are defined by rules and 
relations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies The ofllclal address 
of the Secretary Is Dalai Street, Port, Bombay 
At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs 6 which was gradually raised to Bis 7,000 


The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
and It was recently sold by public auction for 
Rs 21,800 In 1921 a number of cards were 
sold at Rs 40,000 each and the proceeds were 
employed to purchase an adjoining building 
for the extension of the business This building 
was pulled down and the extension was completed 
last year The present value of the card is 
about Rs 7,000 The rules of the Association 
were revised in October 1916 and from the New 
Tear the purchaser of shares has to pay the 
stamp and transfer fee instead of the seller 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fied for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce in India was buiit up by 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entireiy in their hands Chambers of 
Conmerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indiana ha^c in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in dlUcrent parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
Of dlBerent races Bombay, lor instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
olal regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
In Bombay, KatachV, Calcutta, Madras and 
other Important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian , but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso 
clatlons, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants* 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in assoclatloni 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizlag the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section ’* of 
their organization The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
efleotlvely than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Currunbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading mlUowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which alms at Meeting great 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization Sir Eazulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress The proposal met with ap- 
prove In aU parts of India The scheme was 
delayed by the outnreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held In the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season. In the Town Hall, Bombay 
The list of members of the Eeception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations pf Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India Mr (now 
the Hon Sir) I) E Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber, presided 
a's Chairman of the Eeception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy as the first President The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial -Committee empowered to 


take tlio necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution, 

'TIio following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Ifcmorandura of Association and State- 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chambci 
as approved by the Congress — 

I The name of the Chamber will bo "The 
Associated Indian Chavibee of Cosoieboe ” 

II The Eegistered Office of the Chamber 
will be in Bombay 

in The objects for which the Chamber is 
established arc — 

(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and aficctlng trade, com- 
merce, manufactures and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate Information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping Interests of the country 

(2) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in Its separate capacity 

(3) To organize Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies In 
different trade centres of the Country 

(4) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber 

The Articles of Association provided " There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,’’ or at some other time, and "semi- 
annual or special meetings may be 

convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of tho total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary ’ 

The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested In Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1920 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the Initiative In the new 
activities bailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay The Commercial Congress held In 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and 1st and 
Snd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a " Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being “ at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located ’’ Among the 
objects for which the Federation Is established 
are the following — 

(o) To promote Indian businesses In matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport. 
Industry and imanufactnres, finance 
and aU other economic eubjecte 
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llir f'l’hiulii- irp the olllco bearers of the 
( Il iiiiln r I'jr Itif >car U'JO 30 — 

/'rrsiildtl — Ilnii ^fr T H JJrowno (lIcjsrB, 
Mac! limoii, M icl cnrlc A. Co ) 

I ici /*rr,ii/ciif — llr 1, C Jlcnllmll (Messrs 
Jllri) it Co ) 

( ommiffee — Mr Dunenn Campbell (< hartcred 
Itaiit of liull i, AiislralU iC Clilna) , Mr G II. 
Collin, ell, CJlo.lito (The Knat Indian 
lUilltiij}, Mr T " JiottdliK,' (Messrs. Turner 
Morrlion ,c Co , Ltd ), Mr L V Hcathcoto (Thu 
IlnrmihblKll Oil btornpo and DlstrlbuthiR Co. 
if India l.td ), Mr J Utld Kay (Messrs Oaraca 
1 mill) iC Co , Ltd ), Mr J Jltln Austin (Messrs. 
Janllm bllnnir A Co), Mr It A Towlor 
(Mifiars McLeod A Co ) 

'Jh- Sccn-tan of the Chamber Is Mr. D E. 
Cumtlauii ABilslant beerLtarj, Mr A C 
JOaiiltl 

'Jlic follouing are the public bodies (nraoDg 
others) to which the Chamber has tho right of 
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returning representatives, and the representa- 
tives returned for the current year are — 
Council of Slate — ^The Hon’ble Mr P H 
Browne, e 

Bengal Legielative Council — Mr Q B. Daln, 
(The Calcutta Tramways Co, Ltd), Mr. 


H. Birkmyre (Messrs Blrkmyro Brothers) , Mr 
C C Miller (Messrs Hoarc MUlcr d, Co, Ltd), 
Mr C B Sumner (Messrs Kilburn d, Co ) Mr 


J Mein Austin (Messrs Tardlnc Sklmer d, Co ) , 
Mr W C Wordsworth (The Statesman Ltd ), 

Calcutta Port Commission — The Hon’hlc 
Mr P H Brown, o B e (Messrs MacKinnon 
Mackenzie d, Co ), Mr T W Dowding ^cssrs 
Turner, Morrison <L Co , Ld.), Mr C de IL KcllocK 
(Messrs QUlanders, Arbuthnot d, Co ) . Mr 
J B,eld Kav (Messrs James Finlay d. Co , Ltd ) , 
Mr A McD Eddls (Messrs Gladstone, Wyllle 
d, Co ) , Mr GW Leeson (Messrs MacnolU 
d, Co) 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation — Mr J Camp- 
bell Forrester, Mj, a (Messrs Smith Forrester d, 
Co ) Mr Geo Morgan, o i E (Messrs Morgan, 
Walker d. Co ) , Mr H A Luke (Messrs W 
Haworth d, Co ) , F Boonnej (The Bengal 
Telephone Co , Li) , Mr N B Inke (Messrs 
James Luke & Bon) , Mr J B Boss (Messrs 
Shaw Wallace Co ) 

Bengal Botter Commission — Messrs J ohn 

Wiiliamson (Onion Jute Mills, South) , 
H EL Beynolds (Andrew Ynle & Co ) and 
B Homton (Bum <t Co , Ld ) 

Board of Truslees of the Indian Museum — 
Mr T W Dowding (Turner, Morrison & 
Ck) , Ltd ) 

Bengal Smole Nuisances Commission — Messrs 
W B Otley E , (Martin d. Co ) and 

G Y Bobertson (Onion Jute Coy 's S Mill) 
Calcutta Improvement Trust — ^Mr Geo Mor- 
gan, OJ,E , M I, A. (Morgan, Walker & Co ) 
The Chamber elects renresentatives to various 
other bodies of less Importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Assoclatloni 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders' Assocla- 


I tlon, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marino Insurance Association, The 
Wine, Spirit and Boer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Jlakers’ Asso 
elation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers’ Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, J’ute Fabric 
Brokers’ Association, Baled Jute Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association, 
Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers' Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Sugar Importers’ Association, 
and Calcutta Accident Insurance Association 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration tor the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise In Calcutta, or else- 
where In India or Bnrmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and dlffercn 
ces be submitted The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Eeglstrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem 
bets as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Be 
glstrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
committee It Includes a Superintendent (Mr B 
Ellis), Head Office Manager (Mt.O G Smith) and 
sis Assistant Superintendents (Messrs J. G 
8mj^h),A H Mathews, G 0 G Smyth andC C 
H. Bowden, J B F. Henfrey and B Perry, and 
the staff at the time of the last ofiScial 
returns consisted of 100 officers. The nsnal 
system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port Is followed The Department has Its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers’ Club The Chamber does not assist 
In the preparation of official statistical returns 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
’ olrcnlars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other olrcnlars on matters under discussion 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in Kovemher 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in partionlar the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned , to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians , to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
Interests of persons. In particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India , to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber , to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties wflling or agreeing to 


abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber, to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India , to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange In CMcntta , and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussll The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Bs 100 and the Mofussil Mem- 
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bers Ks 50 Merchants, Bankers, Ship-owners, 
rcprcscntatlrcs of coramerchl, transport or 
Insurance companies, brokers and i^rsons 
enpaged In commerce, apricnlturc, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged In or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who nro 
Indians shall bo eligible for election ns members 
of the Chamber 

The following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee of tlie Chamber for the rear 1031 — 
Prcsidcnl — ''Ir bheokissen Bhattcr 
Senior Tirr Prc'Kfcnl —Mr A L Ojha 
Tier rrc'irfriU — Mr R L Xopany 
Afcntcr'— Mr G 1* Blrla Mr D P Khaltan, 
Mr Anrndji Huldas Mr G L Mehta, 
Mr K J Purohlt Mr Habib llohamed , 
Mr N LI un air H P Bagarla 
Mr \V C B \ni rj e , Mr MuncUal Xanavatl 
Mr Mohanhl Lalhibhai , Mr M C 
KaiMirm .1 Mr Kn>slm K Mohamed , Mr 
C S' flan,, iswami , and Mr Eadialdssan 
t hamar a 

Scerdanj Mr 'll P Gandhi, u a , FJl E S . 
r s ' 

The folluwui. Associations are affiliated with 
the (.lumber — The Cakutta Rice Merchants' 
AssoUitein 1 i t India Jute Association, Ltd 
Fschange an<i Bullion Brokers’ Association, 
Indivn bt'Cl Agents’ Association, Calcutta 


Klrana Association, Gunny Trades' Association, 
Bengal Jute Dealers’ Aioclatlon and Jnte 
Balers’ Association 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
pointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate In all disputes relating to various 
trades With a view to cover the varying nature 
of disputes arising In different trades, separate 
panels of Arbitration are appointed on the 
Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the fol- 
lowing trades — (1) Jute, (2) Qmmv, (3) Piece- 
goods and Yarn, ( 4 ) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (6) General 
Chamber s representatives on — 

Calcutta Port Comm\snonen Mr G L Mehta 
Bengal-X agpuT Raxheay Admory Committee 
Jlr Anandjl Harldas 

Bast Indian Raxheay Advising Committee 
Mr D P Khaltan 

Board of Apprenticeship Training Mr 
D P Khaitan 

RaiUcay Rates Advisory Committee Messrs 
Anandjl Harldas, H P Bagarla, G D 
Blrla, FoizuUa Gangiee and D P Khaitan 
Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Mr Narayandas Bajoria 
Bengal Conciliation Panel Messrs D P 
Khaitan, Anandjl Harldas and K Rajab- 
ally 

Chambers Auditors — Messrs S R Batlibol 
A Co 


INTEHNATIONAL CHAMBEB OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, BOMBAY 


The Indian National Committee of the 
International ,C hamber of Commerce was estab- 
Ihhed for the following purposes In the jear 
192 '' — 

(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
object- for which the International 
t harober of Commerce hereinafter called 
the “ International ChamheP , Is estab- 
lished, namelr 

(i) To facilitate the commercial Inter- 
course of countries 

(li) To secure harmony of action on all 
International questions affecting 
finance, Industrv and commerce 

(tii) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their (dtizens 
b\ the co-operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
lndEStr\ 

The Indian National Committee has on Its 
roll 40 commercial bodies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and 30 commercial firiM as Associate 
Members 

OmCJE-BEinETS FOR THE TEAR 1932 

President — Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhal, 
Ahmedabad 

Vice President — Inla Shrl Ram, Delhi 

Members of the Executive Committee — ^Mr 
■Walchand Hlmchand (Maharashtra Chamber of 
Commerce, Bombay) Sir Purshotamdas Tha- 


knrdas, Kt , o I E , U B E (Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industrv) Mr G 
B Birla (Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Indnstry) Mr D P Khaitan 
(Indian diambers of Commerce, Calcutta) 
Mr Jamal Mahomed Salb, iti A. (Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce, Madras) Mr 
Fakirjee Cowasjee (Buyers and Shippers, 
Chamber, Karachi) Mr Naltnl Banjan toker 
(Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta) Mr Chunllal B Mehta (Bombay Bullion 
Exchange, Bombay) Mr A L OJha (Indian 
Mining Federation, Calcutta) Mr M. A 
Master (Indian National Steamship Owners’ 
Association, Bombay) Mr B, N Chopra 
(U P Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore) 
Raja Ratna Sheth Bhailabhat D Amin (Baroda 
MUlowners’ Association, Baroda) 

Co-opted Members of the Committee — ^Mr B 
Das, Ml a (Behar A Orissa Chamber of Com- 
merce, Patna) Mr R K. Shanmukham Chettv, 
M L (Indian Chamber of Commerce, Coimbatore) 
Lola Jaswantrai Churamani (^rachi Indian 
Merchants Association, Karachi ) Mr Snshfl 
Chandra Ghose, Calcutta Llent P S Sodhhans 
(Indian Chamber of Commerce, Lahore) 

Ex-officio Members of the Committee — Mr 
D S Erhlkar, London , Mr K, P Mehta, London 
(Representatives of the I N C on the Council 
of the International Chamber) 

Sonorary Treasurer — Mr R L Nopany 

Honorary Secretary — Mr J K. Mehta, ha 

Office Address — " The Eeclnse”, 31, Muizhan 
Road, Fort, Bombay 1. 
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BOMBAY. 


ITie object and duties of the Bombay 
Chamber, as set forth In their Jlomo- 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
Involving their common good , to promote 
and protect the general mercantile Interests of 
this Presidency, to collect and classify Inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest , to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and hy this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business , to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Afisoclatlons in other places and with 
individuals, on aU subjects of general mercantile 
interests , and to arbitrate between parties 
■wllhng to refer to, and abide by, the Judgment 
of the Chamber 

The Bombay Chamber was established In 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Bobert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules According to the latest 
returns, the mimber of Chamber members 
is 166 and the number of Associated members 
is 11 Of these numbers 19 represent banking 
institutions, 7 shlppmg agencies and companies, 
8 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 11 
Insurance companies, 14 engineers and contrac- 
tors, 120 firms engaged in general mercantile 
business 

All persons engaged or Interested In mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid In carrymg its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
Ballot The Chamber member's subscription is 
Ea 360 and the Associate member’s subs^ption 
is Be SOO perarmum Gentlemen distinguished 
for public eervices, or “ eminent In commerce 
and manufactures,” may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 

Officers of the Year 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
nce-Presldent and seven members The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of Its proceedings are 
open to Inspection by aU members of the Obam- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 


held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies — 

The Council of State, one representative 
LoglslatKo Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives 

Bombay Jlunlclpnl Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years 

Bombay Improvements Committee, one 
member, elected for two years 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay 
five members, elected for two veers. 

The follovring are the officers of the Chamber 
tor the year 1932-33 and their representatives 
on the \arious public bodies — 

President — B B Haddow, Esq , ill 0 
Tice President — G L 'Wlntcrbotham, Esq , 
M L 0 

Committee — Sir Ernest Jackson, Kt , OXE , 
J P Galattl, Esq A Geddls, Esq , L A 
HnlsaU, Esq , A. McIntosh, Esq ; J C 
Pender, Esq , G C Phillips, Esq 
Secretary — B J F SuUvan, Esq 
Asst Secretary — H Boyal, Esq 
Representatives on — 

Council of State The Hon’ble Mr E MlUer 
Bombay Legislative Council — ^B B Haddow, 
Esq, ILL 0 , G L 'Vrinterhothnin, Esq 
MLO 

Bombay Port Trust B. B Haddow, Esq , 
E C Beld, Esq , G H Cooke, Esq , W L 
Clement, Esq and G L Wlnterbotham, 
Esq 

Bombay Improvements Committee B. H. 
Parker, Esq 

Bombay Municipal Coporalion — Alwyn Ezra, 
Esq 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board 
H S Golder, Esq and A G Gray, Esq 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
B L Ferard, Esq 

Persian Oulf Inghls Committee J. Ci Beed, 
Esq 

St Oeorge’s Bospital Advisory Committee F 
B Thomely, Esq 

Oovemor’s Hospital Fund C N Moberly, 
Esq , 0 J E 

Indian Central Cotton Committee Sir Joseph 
Kaj , Kt 

Empire Cotton Crowing Corporation B P 
Scott, Esq 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee and Lay-out Committee 
Sir Joseph Kay, Kt 

Bombay Development Department — Special 
Advisory Committee A M Belth, Esq 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee Lt -CoL 
lY T 0 Huffam, ox E , M.0 , A UJAIX. 
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The Hbn Mr E 


K J F. SallvaQ, 


Ex'Smicts Assoeiaiion . 

MlDer lEx-officio) 

Bombay Stamen’* Sociely 
Esq 

Federalion of Chamhert of Commerce of the 
Brtitth Empire Sir Malcolm Hogg, TLt 
RaiUcay Admeory Committee * — 

OIF LA Halsall, Esq 
B B A C I LA Halaall, Esq 
Bombay Telephone Company, Ltd G L 
Wlnterbotham, Esq 

RaUway Rate* Advisory Committee F 
Traicrs Esq , L A Halsnll, Esq 


A return of " Cnrrent Quotations " Is Issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mall, and shows the rates of exchange 
•or Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Pam, and a large quantity of general banldnc 
and trade IntonnatlDn 

The annual repjrts of the Chamber are 
sab^tlal tomes in which the whole of the 
I aualrs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
ij I port during the past year are reviewed 

Q I Tbs Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
j partment with a staff of 10, whose business is 


A Achalimbarl, Esq 
Gorernment of Bombay Road 
The Hod ble Mr E Miller 


F 'ilacdoneil, Eqs , E Miller, Esq , M t c , actual measurement of exports In the 

uocks before loading in steamers CertiSeates 

Board Issued bv these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
Cnorini WnrU T* the tneasorement Of cottou and other 

Special work (goods in bales or packages The measnrers 

One of the most Important functions pel- are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration are goods to be meiisnred and during the busy 
In commercial disputes Hules for this have season are on duty early and late The certi- 

been in existence for many years and have | dcates granted show the following details 

worked most satisfactorily The decisions 


are in all cases ffiven by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Ouamber and the svstem avoids the great , 
expense of resort to the Law Courts j 

A special department of the Bombav Chamber I 
Ib its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amonnt of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
Importance to the conduct of commerce 
Tbe department consists of fourteen Indian 
olsrks who, by the authority of Government, 
work In the Castoms House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Castoms anthorlties They compile all the 
statistical lotonnation In connection with the 
trade of the port, In both export and import 
divisions, which it Is desirable to record 
Ho other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Dally Arri- 
val Betum which shows the receipts Into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and snows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure 
while the same return contains particulars of 
tbe movements of merchant vessels 


The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay 

Three statements are Issued once a month | 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India Tbe second ^ves in detail 
Imports from Europe, more particularly in 
rcrard to gruy cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yams, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other eundrv coods 
The third shows, classified, the number of pao- 
iagea of piece-goods and yams Imported by 
indlvldnal merchants. 

The " Weekly Ketum ” Issued by the 
Chamber ebows clearances of a large number 
of Important designations of merchandise. 


(a) The date, hour and place of measurement, 

(b) the name of the shipper, 

(c) the name of the vessel, 

(d) the port ol destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages . 
(J) the marks , 

(p) the measurement, and In the case of 
goods shipped by boats, 

(h) the registered number of the boat, 
ft) the name of thp tlndal 
Certificates of weight and of origin arc also 
Issued by the Chamber 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon 
Heap OmoE looated vj Caacvttj. roE ifiSl 
Millotvners’ Association, Bombay. 

The Mlllowners’ A^soetatioa, Bombav, was 
e>tablished In 1875 and its objects are os fol- 
lows — 

(o) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity amongst Mlllowners and user- 
of steam water and/or electric powes 
on all subjects connected with their 
common good 

(b) To secure good relations between mem 
hers of the Assoclaticm 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India In 
general and of the cotton trade In 
particular 

(d) To consider questions connected with 
the trade, commerce and manufactures 
of Its members 

(«) To collect and circulate statirtics and 
to collect, classify and drcnlate Informa- 
tion relating to the trade, eommeres 
and manufactures of Us members 
Any Individual partnership or company 
Owning one or more mil) or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factorUs actuated by steam. 
Water, electric and/or '•r power Is eligible 
tor membership, ^ing elected by 

ballot Every 'ed to one vote 

for every ca> -> ,--(4 by hla 

as annual sn u 
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The membership of the Association in 1032 
numbers 89 

The following Is the Committee for 1932 — 

H P Mody, Esq , M 1 A , (CfeJirman), Ahmed 
E Onrrimbhoy, Esq , (Dy Chairman), 
Sir Ness 'Wadla, K b E , o i e , The Hon’blo 
Sir Dlnshaw E ‘Wacha, Kt , Sir Munmo- 
hands Eamjl, Kt , Sir Cusrow adla, Kt , 

* OJ E , T V Baddeley, Esq , E E Dlnshaw, 
Esq, A, Qeddls, Esq, H H LaUn.Esq, 
Laljl Naranji, Esq , H E Milne, Esq . 
Jehangir B Petit, Esq , M E o , Batansl 
D Morarjl, Esq , Albert Eaymond, Esq , 
K B Saklatvala, Esq , 0 1 E , S D 

Saklatvala, Esq , H ^ Sawyer, Esq , 
E Stones, Esq , o B E , lladhay}! D Thac- 
kersey. Esq , and T Maloney, Esq , 
(Secretary) 

The following are the Association’s Re 
presentatives on public bodies — 

Zegistative Assembly Mr H P Mody, 

M A 

Bombay Legislative Council Mr J B 
Petit 

Bombay Port Trust Mr A Geddls 
City oj Bombay Improvement Trust Mr 
A E Currlmbhoy 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Inslilute Mr 
Jehangir B Petit and Mr V N 
Chandavarkar 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
Messrs J D Pember and W A Snther- 
land. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham Colleae ^ 
Commerce and Economics Mr T v 
Baddeley 

Central Cotton Committee Mr S D Saklat- 
vala 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee Mr Jehangir B Petit 
Q I P Railway Advisory Committee Mr ' 
A Geddls 

BRACT Railway Advisory CammUlu 
Mr H P Mody 

Bombay Municipal Corporation Mr H P 
Mody, 

University of Bombay Mr Jehandr 
B Petit 

Royal Institute of Science MtH P Mody 
The Offloe of the Association Is located at 
2nd Eloor, Patel House, Churchgate Street, Eort 
Bombay, and the telephone number Is 26350 ’ 

Mlllowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Mlllowners’ Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, Ltd , was registered on 80th June 1024 as 
a Company Umlted by gnarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association la located h. 
Patel House, Churchgate Streat, Eort, Bombay 

The objects of the Association are — 

(a) The mutual Insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to workmen 
employed by them or their dependents 
for Injuries or aoddents, fatal or other- 


wise, arising out of and In the course 
of their employment ; (6) the Insurance 
of members of the Company against loss 
or damage by or incidental to Arc, 
lightning, etc , and (c) to reinsure or 
In any uay pro\Ido for or against the 
liability of tho Company upon anj 
assurances granted or entered Into 
by tho Company and generally to 
olfcct and obtain ro-lnsurnnccs, counter- 
insurances and counter guarantees, etc , 
etc , etc 

Tho Association consisted of 00 members on 
Ist October, i931 

All members of tho Mlllowners’ Association ate 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Comjjany 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of tho Mutual, provided their application la 
approved of by tho Committee of tho Mill- 
owners’ Association 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Assoda* 
tlon are under tho control of a Board of Dlrec 
tors 

Tho present Directors are — 

The Hon'blo Sir Munmohandas Bamjl, 
Kt (Chairman), 8ir Ness Wadla, KBr , 
OJ.E , Sir Joseph Kay, Kt , Batansl 
D Momil^i, Esq , C N. Wadla, Esq , 
0 I E , S D Saklatvala, Esq , A Geddls, 
Esq , G M Bose, Esq , E Stones, heq , 
03E,andB K Mantrl,Esq , B JL, Barris- 
ter at-Law, Secretary of the Association 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estab- 
lished In the year 1907 Its objects are — 

(o) To encourage friendly feeUng and nnani 
mlty among business community on 
all subjects connected with the com- 
mon good of Indian merchants 

(&) To secure organised action on all subjects 
relating to the Interests of the Indian 
business commnnlty directly and In 
directly 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 

business community In matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport. Industry and manufacture, 
banking and Insurance 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and otherinformatlon securing the pro- 
motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge 

(«) To lake aU steps which may be necessary' 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid Interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and In 
general to trke the Initiative to secure 
fbe welfare of the bnalness community 
In all respeef/s 

(0 To make representations to Local, Central 
or Imp^al authorities, Executive 
or Legislative on any matter affecting 
trade, commerce, manufacture or ship- 
ping, banking or Insurance 
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(r) To onUcrtalvO by nrbltmtlon the settle* 
nicnt of cnmimrclal disputes bettveen 
merchants and buclncsstncn and also 
to provide for arldtmtlon In respect ol 
dl^TUtcs arlslnp in tlic course of trade. 
Industry or transport, and to secure 
the scrvlc-s of expert technical and 
other men to that end it necessary or 
desirable 

{}) To advance and promote commercial 
and tcclinical education and to found 
and support establishments and Insti- 
tutions for such purposes 

( I ) To undertake special enquiries and action 

lor ^ccur^ug rcdrC'S for legitimate 
pricvanccs of any branch of trade or 
Indi strj as also ail such other actions 
as mav be conducive to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
orlncidental to the attainment of the 
above objects 

(J) To secure the Interests and vrcll-bclng 

of the Indian business communities 
abroad 

(1) And gcncnlly to do all that may bo 
nece.^an in the Interests of the reali- 
sation of tlic above objects of the 
Chamber directly or indirectly 

There are three classes of members — 

(1) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (S) Honorary, 

(1) There are three classes of ordinary 

members — 

(а) — Besidents of Bombay and its suburbs 

wlio vrlli have to pay Bs 75 as 
annual oubacriptlon , but Joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Its 100 
per year 

(б) — ilofnssil members who vvlll have to 

pay Bs 25 as annual subscription 
(cl— Associations which will have to pay 
its 125 ns annual subscription 

Admisdon Fee —All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Bs 100 as admission fee 
which is credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
bodv 

(2) Patrons — Indian firms or individual 

Indian merchants can Join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Es 5,000 
and lndlvldnnl= Bs 2,600 as don- 
ation. the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not he expended on revenue account 
but thelntcrest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account 

(3) Honorary members — Gentlemen dls 

tlngulshed for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the alms 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation ol the Com- 
mittee and as such shall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions They 
shall not he entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee 


Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested In 
trade and commerce desirous of Joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership 
The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber — 

The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
Is A member) 

The Hfndnstanl Xatlve Merchants’ Aasoola- 
tloD (which is a member) 

The Bombay Bice Mercharts’ Association. 
The Bombay Yam Copper and Brass KaOve 
Merchants Association 
The Bombay bhroff Assodatlon 
Tbe Bombay Diamond Merchants’Assoclatlon 
The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
A»soclatlon 

Tbe Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd 
The Japan and Shanghai silk Merchants’ 
tssociatloD, Bombay. 

Tbe Sugar Merchants’ Association 
The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 
Bombay 

Tbe Bombay Grain Healers’ Association, 
Bombay 

The Bombay Glass Bangles Merchants’ 
Association Bombay 

Bombay Chemists and Hmggists’ Association, 
Bombay 

The Bombay Iron Merchants' Association 
Tbe Bombay Aerated-water Bequlsltes 
Merchants Association 
The Bombay Hosiery Merchants’ Association 
Tbe Chamber of Income Tax Consultants 
Tbe Indian National Steamship Owners' 
Association. 

The Seeds Traders’ Association 
The Indian Insurance Cos ' Association, 
Under the Montagn-Chelmslord Beforms, tbe 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council The 
Chamber also has tbe right to elect five represen- 
tatives on the Bombay Fort Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay MoDlcIpal Cor- 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee 

Tbe following are the Offlee-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber for the year 1932 , — 
lUsAOUta CoiunmiE roE the Yeah 1932 
Fresxdent — ^Mr Behram N Earanjia 
Vtce-Presxdeni — Mr JIann Snbedar 
Meotebs 
M r A D Shroff 
Sir Chunllal V Mehta, K. 0 EJ 
Sir Cnitlmbhoy Bbrahlm, IBart 
3ilr Hawood Habib IsmalL 
Mr Dhlrajlal C Modi 
I Mr E B Hiril Behedln 

3Ir Faldnnahomed 0 L Sajan 

Mr Gordhandas Goculdas MorarJI 

Mr Hootelnbhoy A Lalljee 

Mr H P Mody 

Mr Jal A B Naorojl 

Mr J 0 Setalvad 

Prof Knshak T Shah 

Mr LalJI Naranjl 

Mr Mathuradas YlssonJI Ehimji 

Mr M. C Ghla 

Mr N M. Mummdar 

Sir Pnxshotamdas Thaknrdas, Kt , c J E , 1I3 E 
Mr Purshotam JIvandas 
Mr Sherif Bewjl Canjl 
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Mr S N Pochkhanawnlls 
Prof Solirab H Da^ar, Bar at-Law 
Mr Walcliand Hlmchand 
Co-opted 

Sir CowasJI Jehangir (Jr ), K 0 S i , MIA 
Mr Btargovandas B Kotak 
Mj Sarabhal Pratapral 

Bombay Bice Merchants’ Association (Mr 
Matharadas Canh Matanl) 

Bombay Grain Jlcrchants’ Association 
(Mr Veljl Lakbamsev Bapoo) 

The Indian Insurance Companies Association 
(Mr K S Bamnchandra Iyer ) 

Bombay Tam, Copper <C Brass Native 
Merchants’ Association (Mr Sankalchand 
G Shah 

The Sugar Merchants’ Association (Mr 
Jarilvan Djamshl Muljl ) 

The Seeds Traders’ Association (Mr Eatllal 
M. Gandhi ) 

Bombay Coal Merchants’ Association 
(Mr Thakorelal S. VaklL) 

The Swadeshi Market Committee (Mr 
Mangaldas B Mehta ) 

Ex-ornoio 

Mr Vlthaldas Kanjl (Bombay Port Trust 
and Bombay Municipality ) 

Mr Vlthaldas Damodar Govindjl (Bombay 
Port Trust ) 

Mr Lakhmldas E Tairsee (Bombay Port 
Trust) 

Mr Chunllal B Mehta (The Indian Central 
Cotton Committee ) 

Mr Naglndas T Master (Bombay University ) 
The Hon’ble Sir Phlrore C Sethna, Kt , 0 bai 
(G I P Hallway Advisory Ojmtnlttee) 
Mr EapEram H Vakil (Eoyal Institute of 
Science Advisory Committee ) 

Mr M. A Master (Governing Body of the 
L M M. T S ‘ Bufferin’) 

Mr Keshavprasad C Desal (Bombay 
Improvement Committee ) 

Mr J K. Mehta (Secretary) 

The following are the Chamber's representa- 
tives on various public bodies — 

Indian Legislative Assembly Sir Purshocam- 
das ThaSurdas, Kt , oj e , ilb e 
"Bombay Legislative Council Mr. Laljl 
NaranJL 

Chamber s Representatives on the Board of 
Trustees of the Bombay Port Mr Lakhmi- 
das Baowjl Tairsee, Mr Vlthaldas Kanjl, 
Mr Vlthaldas B GovlndjL 
Chambers Representative on the Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation Mr Vlthaldas Kanjl 

MAHARASHTRA CHAP 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their Interests against measures likely 
to aflect them adversely, collecting flnandal. 
Industrial and trade stalistlM, and disseminating 
Information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 

Membership of the Chamber Is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban Blstrict 
Poona, Sholapur, Satars, Eatnaglrl, Kolaba, 


Chamber’s Representative on the Advisom Com- 
mittee of the Bombay Development Depart- 
ment Jlr Jfann Subedar 
Chamber’s Representative on the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee Jlr Cliunihl B Jlchta 
Chamber's Representative on the Senate of 
the Bombay University Mr Naglndas P 
klastcr 

Seerctarj; Jlr J K Mehta, M A 
Assit Secretari/ Mr A C Eamallngam 
Chamber's Solicitors Messrs Captain and 
Vnidj a, Bspl made Eoad, Port, Bombay 
The Chamber’s Anglo-Gujamtl Quarterly 
Journal Is published In Bombay July, October, 
January and April 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

The objects of the Association arc as follows — 
(a) To promote b> creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade In general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof (b) to remove 
as far as it will bo within the powers of the 
Association to do so, ail the trade difflculticsof 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade, (c) to col- 
lect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which maj be deemed ad- 
'isable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or anv of them , and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be re- 
ferred to for arbitration 

The following are the ofBce-bearers for the 
current year — 

Chairman — Sir Manmohandas BamJI, Kt , J B. 
Deputy Chairman. — ^Mr Haijlvan ValjL 
Secretary — ^Mr Maganlal Harjivandas Gandhi, 

U.A,, MuB 

Bon Treasurer — Mr Jethabhal Kallanjl 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body Is " to promote 
the Interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing ” 
It is an influential body of large membership 
The offlee holders for the current year are as 
follows — 

Chairman — Mr Veljl Lakhamsl, B A., II.B 
yxce-Chairman — ^Mr Hatansl HlrjL 
Bony Secretary — ^Mr Jadavjl VasanjL 
Secretary — Mr Uttamram Ambaram, B A , 
II B 

The address of the Association Is 262, Masjid 
Bunder Eoad, Mandvl Post, Bombay 

BER OF COMMERCE. 

Naslk, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
Khandesh and Belgaum and Indian States 
adjoining these districts 

President Mr Walchand Hlrachand Boshl, 
0 I E , JJ 

Tiee-Presidents Messrs E B Hanmantram 
Eamnath and M. L Bahannkat 

Secretary — ^Mr B V Kelkar, ILA. 

The offices of the Chamber are In the Phoenls 
Building, Graham Eoad, Ballard Estate Bom 
bay 
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The objects and duties ol the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce ate set forth In terms similar, 
to those of Bombay Quallflcatlons for member-l 
ship are also similar Honorarj Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon " any 
gentlemen interested In the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber " All new members joining the, 
Chamber pas Rs 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription Is Rs 18 The sub- 
scription to the Ctiamber’s periodical returns le 
at present fixed at Rs 7-8-0 per month The 
affairs ol the Chamber are managed by a com- 
mittee ol ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber as 
early in the year as possible The Chamberl 
elects a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, four representatives on the Karachi' 
Port Trust, two on the Karachi Jlnnlclpalltyi 
and two on the North 'Western Railway 
Advisory Committee, Karachi There were 70 
members of the Chamber In September 1931 
The following were the officers In 1931 — 
Chairman Mr H, S Blgg-Wlther. o u e.,! 
Burma Shell Oil Storage and Distributing* 
Co of India Ltd * 

Vice-Chairman Mr J R N Graham, V o , 
Grahams Trading Co (India), Ltd 

Members of Committee Messrs J R. Affcl 
tranger, Volfcart Brothers , C C Brereton,i 
The North Western Railway H Macfatiane,' 
Strauss i Co , Ltd , A S Mtcrulachl, Ralll| 
Brothers, Limited , G H Raschcn.lorbc-, 
Forbes, Campbell d- Co , Ltd- , W Stathem, 
Steiners, Ltd , A N Warrnck, The Charter 
ed Bank of India, AnstraUa & China, 
W D Young, Couper d. Young I 
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hie^eeentative on (he Bombay X^yielalive 
Council Mr 0 Humphrey, 0 b,e 
SepretenlaUtet on (he Karachi Por( Trael 
Messrs H S Bigg. wither, 0 B E , J R 
N Graham, V 0 , G H Bashen, A. S Mlcru- 
lachi, OBE 

Represeniaiitec on (he Karachi Municipalily 
Mr C F Laborde and Mr R Sumner 
Re^eeenMites on the Korth Western Raihcay 
^cal Adnsory CommiUee, Karachi Messrs 
G M Raschen and R S Backhouse 

Stnelary and Public Measurer- Mr Alan 
Duguld, AA 0 

principal wai-s In which 
the Chamber gives spcdal assistance to mem- 
bers —The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
bj members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surverors for 
the settlements of disputes When two m-m- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
partv who is not a member haic agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated bj the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, miJcr 
certain regulations Slmllarlv, the Chamber 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes In which neither 
of the parties are members of the Oiambrr, 

A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of llic Chamber to m^isurc pTLsreJ 
baies M cotton, ttoo), lildcs and other mcrchnn- 
dise arnviDg at or leaving the port 
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The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836 All merchants and other persons 
engaged or Interested In the general trade, com 
nierce and manufucturcs of Madras are eligible 
for membership Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing pa-pro for a firm is eligible Members 
who are absent from Madras hut pay their sub 
crlptlons mav be represented In the Chamber 
by their powers-of attomc' , ns honornrv mam 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full prlv Hope 
of ordinary members Election for membership 
Is by ballot at a general meeting, a maJorUt of 
two-thlrds of the recorded totes being ncces'arv 
fo secure election Every member pats an 
entrance lee of Iks 100, protided that bankc, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms mav be 
renresented on the Chamber by one or mote 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100 once In ten years each. The subscrip- 
tions shaU not exceed Rs 300 per annum, pat- 
ablo quarterly In ndtance, subject to reduction 
from time to time In accordance with the s*atc 
of the Chambers’ finances Absentees In Tu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pat one rujec pc* 
month. Honorary members ari. admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conaiiions Men 
bers becoming Insolvent cease to bo members 
but oro eligible for rc-clcctlon without rtpav- 
ment of the entrance donation 


[ The Chamber underlakts arlUntlons and 
surteys, the granting of certificates of on -in and 
: the registration of trade mark": One of the 
I rules lor the last named Is *' that no trade 
j mark or ticket shall bo regl=te-id on bi-hall c! 
an Indian firm tradlnc under a 1 uropeari name ” 
The following publications are Is^jr j | ^ fi% 
Chamber — Madras Brice Cumat anJ "Vlar**. 
Report, Tonnage Schedule an 1 Madra, L, p-'- 
Charges and Harbour Dues tcLf h I ’ 

Tlicre arc 58 membrrs and d Uoaom'- ''nrn- 
hers of the Chamber In the curr a yea- ar 1 it e 
Olficcts and Coromittec fo' tbs tear a-- as 
follows — 

Chcirr-an Mr F Blrl't , h t.C 
Tier Chcimcn Mr V>Jo Wr.hl, 


CommiUee — Mr C 0 Al'-iaad* -,"*1^- W 2L 


Browning, Mr K Ka , Mr ~C 1) Pi - 
and Mr L.aH.Strou‘! 

The loUo wre are I o-M s to wj Vh t' - cij-n 


her Is e i* b 1 to r 


the rep-* r ' tlrfe 1 fer rt ^ t -- ” 

Madras Z-epr’atiie Cc.-nl 2i~' 1 T • 

M L,C - - , 

Madras Peri Tn.i' F L'- -- n t 

Eamb-'Jge,D II Fj-Ma-dV O V : 
Ccrj-.rc le-i cf Mairc Me ^ 1 % jj ar* , 

A J Fowe^.tad F. F. Jir:-- H ''f “ '' 

Pe^mwtim e/ t’.' 'f- c/ Ceia-r--/ o' t' - 

-V sir Goi** Bra. - ' 
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SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 1 
established in 1000 has Its Ilcgistcred Olhco In 
Madras The objects of the Chamber nro those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially In the Madras Prcsldcncj , 
and the Interests of members Special objects 
are stated to bo — 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial Interest , so'as to diffuse 
commercial Information and knowledge amongsl 
its members 

“To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise e^chlbltlons, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or In co-operation with others " 
There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary The usual conditions as to cllgl- 
bllltv for election prevail 

The Chamber Is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce In Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris 
The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitrations, and Issues certlflcatcs of 
origin 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915 Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Ohamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body 


Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1010, the 
Clmmber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Jladras Corporation Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act, 1023, tlicCliambcr has the right 
to elect one member to the Board of Industrlos 
The Chamber also sends Its representatives 
to the Hoad Board, the Town Planning Trust, 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Vlzagapatam 
Harbour Works Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Hall wavs, the Madras 
University, the Government Institute of Com- 
merce Advisory Council, Jfadras, the Social 
n>gIcno Council (Madras Branch), the Anna- 
malnl University, State Technical Scholarship 
Board, Governing Body of the Training ship 
“Duffcrln", Advisory Committees of the Govern 
ment, Rayapuram and Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Madras Electric Supply and Tramway? 
Advisory Committee, Income-ta\ Board of 
Itoferccs, and Indian Institute of Accountants 
The Chamber has 412 members on the roll 
and has Its own building Several Associations 
in the Cltj of Madras and Cliambers of Commerce 
Upcountrj'havo been aflUlatcd to this Chamber 
President — Mr Jamal Mahomed Salb, si i, A 
Vice-Presidents — ^Dowan Bahadur Govlndas 
Chathoorbhujadas and Mr C Gopal Menon 
Honorary Secretaries — ^Yusuff Salt and V C 
Bangaswamy 

Assistant Secretary — P II Noir, u A , B com 


NORTHERN INDIA 


Northern India Ohamber of Commerce, 0 <S- 
M Gazette BuHdlng, The Mall, Lahore 
Chairman D W Teasdale 
Vtce-Ohairman Hon’ble Eal Bahadur L 
Bam Saran Has, 0 J n , si o B 
Committee Mr B 0 L Bean , Blnda Saran , 
Eal Bahadur Bawa Dlnga Singh , Mr W H 
Grice , Mr P H Guest , Mr L Hudson, A .0 a 
M r 0 G 0 Bedma , Mr L T B Bickford , 
Prof W Boberts, B so, Mr 0 Baw, Mr H 
J Bustomjl, Mr L B. Sahni, Mr Sapuran 
Singh Chawla , Major D Vanrenen 
Chamber Members Spedding Dlnga Singh 
& Co , Lahore , Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co , 
Lahore , Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore , 
Allahabad Bank Ltd , Lahore , Dlnanath 
Sheopershad, Lahore , Bird & Co , Lahore , 
H J Bustomjl, Lahore , Col E H Cole, 0 B , 
0 SI a , Okara , General Electric Co (India) Ltd , 
Lahore , Marshall Sons & Co (India) Ltd , 
Lahore, Benala Estate Benala, Duncan 
Stratton & Co , Lahore , B C G A , (Punjab) 
Ltd , Khanewal , Bharat Insurance Co , Ltd ,i 
Lahore , Jallo Besln Factory, Lahore , National' 
Bank of India Ltd , Lahore , Pahladdas and 
Bhagwandas, Lahore , Attock OH Co , Ltd ,, 
Eawalplndl , Central Bank of India Ltd ,' 
Lahore , Punjab National Bank Ltd , Lahore , 
B B Mela Bams’ Sons, Lahore , Murree Bre- 
wery Co , Ltd , Eawalplndl , Ganesh Flour 
MUls Co , Ltd , LyaUpur , Mehar Singh Sapuran 
Singh Chawla, Lahore, North-Western 
Ballway, Lahore , Punjab Cotton Press Co , 
Ltd , Lahore , Wah Stone & Lime Quany Ltd , 
Wah , Lahore Electric Supply Co , Ltd , Lahore, 


Imperial Bank of India, Lahore, Parkash 
Bros , Lahore , Basant Bam and Sons, Lahore , 
Grindlay & Co , Ltd , Lahore , ConvUlepur Farm, 
Montgomery , Imperial Tobacco Co of India 
Ltd , Lahore , Sir Daya Elshan Haul & Sons, La- 
hore, Eawalplndl Electric Power Co , Ltd., Ba- 
walpindl , Lakshml Insurance Co , Ltd , Lahore , 
Bal Bahadur L Benarsl Das, Ambala, Punjab 
Forest Department, Lahore , Indian Mlldura 
Fruit Farm, Benala KJmrd , Volkart Bros , 
Lahore , Owen Boberts A, Co , Ltd , Lahore , 
Uberol Ltd , Slalkote , Eal Sahib Munshl Gulab 
Singh A, Sons, Lahore . E O Bees, Lahore , B E 
Herman and Mohatta Ltd , Lahore , Lloyds 
Bank Ltd , Lahore , Ellerman’s Arracan Bice 
and Trading Co , Ltd , Lahore , Burmah-Shcll OH 
Storage and Distributing Co of India, Ltd , 
Lahore , Michael Martin A Co , Lahore , Alfred 
Herbert (India) Ltd , Lahore , Imperial 
Chemical Industries, (India), Ltd , Lahore , 
Kangra VaUey State Co , Ltd , Lahore, B Brent- 
ford, r n J B A , A I struct, e , Lahore , 
Asbestos Cement (India) Ltd , Lahore , Andrew 
Tule A Co , Ltd , Lahore , Eai Sahib 
Jal Chand A Co , Eawalplndl , Siemens (India) 
Ltd , Lahore , Buckwoll A Co , Ltd , Lahore , 
Punjab Portland Cement Ltd , Wah, Dlst 
Attock , A F Ferguson A Co , Lahore 
Honorary Members — Lt-Col K A Appleby, 
o B E , Mr J Fairley, Mr D MHne, B sc 
(Agrl ), OXE , I A s 
Secretary — H J Martin 
Tel Address — " Commerce ” 

Telephone — 2237 
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UPPER INDIA 


The Upper In^la Chamber of Commerce 
Is concerned with trade, commerce and mann- 
factnres In the United Provinces and has Its 
registered office at Cawnpore llembers are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by thenext general meeting oftbe Chamber ' 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or | 
eminent In commerce or manufactures, may he 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members In a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are parable 
as follors — firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business In Cawn- 
pore, Rs 300 a year , an Individual member 1 
resident or carrying on business In Cavmpore I 
Rs. 300 , firms or Indivldnals havlne their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a I 
branch office in Oawnrore necessitates payment 
of full rates 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership Is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
Only with the Central Committee 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Trlbn- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dls- 
ntes when Invited, to do so, members of the 
rlbunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators 

The Chamber has In the present year 71 
members, one honorary member and seven 
affiliated members 

Tbe following are the officers — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Commit- 
tee — President — ^Mr A L Camcglo (The 
British India Corporation, Ltd ) , rtce-Prerv- 
dejU — Mr J JI Lownie (Stessrs Begg, Suther- 
land &. Co , Ltd ) Mmbert — Jtr K J D 
Price (The Muir JUUs Co , Ltd 1 Jfr R 31en- 
zlcs, 0 B E , r D (The British India (lorpomtion. 
Ltd ) , Mr R tVIUIamson (The Kew Vlctorb 
Mills Co , Ltd ) , Babn Ram Xaraln Saheb, 
Cawnpore, 3Ir T Gavin Jones (tfessrs D 
IValdle d. Co , Ltd ), Mr L Cmlg, (The Entlsh 
India Corporation, Ltd ) M!r K G XIooII, (The 
National Bank of India, Ltd ) Mr C O'tlallej, 
(Messrs Bcgg Suthcriand d Co , I td ), Pepre- 
tentahrei on the VmWd Protim-e^ Lojulatir^ 
Council — Mr E 31 Souter, 'i L-C (3 Icsvt 3 Pord 
A Sfacdonald Ltd), Th-’ Hon'bl 3Ir J P 
Srivastavn, it sc , jijlc , Ca-vnporc 

SecTrtary — ^3Ir J G Ryan, 5! P E , V J) 

Head Clerl — Babu B ^ Gho'al 


PUNJAB 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has lt« 
headquarters at Delhi and esLsts for the core 
of mercantile Interests on the u'^ual llne= in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province: 
and Kashmir The Chamber has Branchc' 
at Amritsar and Lahore Membership is by 
ballot and la restricted to Bants Mcrrhant'^l 
(wholesale), Rallwavs and proprietors of large, 
Industrlallntercst" The entrance fee Is Rs lOP 
and the rote ol subscription R‘> ISO per year 
The Chamber returns one member to a ocat on 
the Reformed Punjab I/'Clslative Council Jointly 
with the Punjab Trades A'sodatloo and 
shares representation In the Indian I>cl lative , 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers ol 
Commerce of India and Ccvlon, In the 'eat 
allotted to the Associated Chamber The 
Chamber I® a member of the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce, London TheChamt-cr 
Is represented on the Muni ipal ri-poratlor 
of Delhi as well as on the N MT RallaaT 
Advborv Committee. Labor-, and the Aux'Iiary 
Forces Lommlttees, Delhi A Lahore Ullltary 
Areas 


The 'lanagluc Comml'tcc irects at Delliland 
Lahore and the follou Inc are office )»arrr« • — 
3Ir tv Rober-on Taylor Cl^ir—m (Th' 
East India ( arret Co , Ltd AmrP'ar) Khan 
Saheb S 31 Abdulla D'p d’j Cfairruv S 

3L Faral Ellahl", Dc’hl) Mr P Mokfjo- 
(Messrs P 3IuLc-Jcc A. Co , Ltd , DeJiU , M- 
V r Grav, (3Iess-s R J fVoo-i A. Co , D'^ 1), 
3Ir W G L GUbrr* (51 aa-da-a Sa^a-anrur 
P.ailv-av Co , Ltd , D^’h!) Mr SI r! Kara (T1 e 
Delhi Clo‘h A Gcae-nl Co , L'd . Deihlt 
3Ir n Miller, (lb- KaMiaal lank cf I-ila 
Ld, Del' I) Ifr T Llvi-g-t— o 

Govan Bro l.or', L’d, 3L' I) VT T~s. 

dale, (The Punlab Pr-tla- ’ C^a E* ' , ^7a' 1 
3Ir J H C^ase ) No-b Mr ‘™zi RaOwiy 

Laho-e) 70 -’ Hra L’c Ra' I '•alnr La a Eaa 
Saran Dv'i, c I r y r c (Tt- 'I --am r • — 
3IdI”, La' o-c) Ifr \I ab lU' I a- a -Law IX' '• 
Gaopa le- ra~tc~ K-'e-cCaa' )• y- La-'- 'ml 
Narain ('■'<' -'ll) L-a m' '<a-a a tm* . a-, 
3fr MeM I M -a l'> M-'l I a- 1'-' -a 
A Co CmT'a-) 3L' M C ' (T * : ■‘w 

1 ; 1 a c"I a Mh ? ( a , pi -.r CTi ) 

-'■■-r ’ y-»-t VII -gai-- A 

C i—o— 1 Vec- ,r jaj l>- ’ 
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Chatnbeis of Commerce. 


UNITED PROVINCES, 


The number of memberB on register la 106 
(80 liooal and 25 MofussU) All the Important 
commercial and Industrial Interest of the Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh are represented — 

President — Mr W 0 Do'Noronha, Proprie- 
tor of Messrs. M. X De’Noronha <L Son, 
Cawnpore 

Vice-Presidents — ^Babu Sri Mam Khanna 
(Managing Director of Messrs Damchand 
(iuTshai Mai Cotton Mills Co , Ltd , Luck- 
now), Lala Kam Kumar Kewatla of Messrs 
Earn Kumar Kameshwar Das, Cawnpore 

Secretary — Kal Bahadur Babu Vikramajlt 
Singh, Advocate, M li 0 , Director of 
British India Corporation, Ltd , Cawn- 
pore 


Joinl-Sccrelary — Babu Gur Prasad Kapoo 
of ilcssrs Bastl Earn Mata Din, Cawn- 
pore 

Members of the Committee — Lain Eamesh- 
wnr Prasad Bagla, Eal Sahib lialn GopI 
Nath, Babu Duarka Prasad Singh, Mr 
Hlra Lai Khanna , Mr Cliamnn Lai Mehta , 
Mr Krishna Ini Gupta , Lola Nand Earn 
Mehrotra, Lala Padam Pat Slnghanla, 
L. Chunnllnl Mnhcshrl B P Srlvastavn, 
Esq , L. Jawalilr Lai Jalny , Mr L Motl 
Lai , L Earn Eatan Gupta , Mr I D 
Vashanle, B. Eanjlt Singh, Sir L Kcdar 
Nath 

Asstl Secretary — ^Mr. B N Chopra 

Head Assistant — ^Mr S B Tondon, B Com 


BURMA 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
hoadanarters at Eangoon, exists to encourage 
frlencily feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects Involving their common 
' good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile Interests of the provinee,to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matterb, directly or Indirectly 
aSeotlng these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the Judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber The following are 
abated bodies — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents' Association. 
Eangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies — 

Council of State 

Burma Legislative Council 

Eangoon Port Trust Board. 

Eangoon Corporation 
Victoria Memorial Park Trustees 
Pasteur Institute Committee 
Burma University Connell 
Eangoon Development Trust 
Police Advisory Board. 

AccoWtancy Classes Advisory Board, Ean- 
goon 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920 
Eangoon General Hospital Advisory 
Committee. 

Local Hallway Advisory Council 
Eangoon Water Supply Committee 
Bishop Blgandant Home Board 

All British corporations, companies, firms or 
persona engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, shlp- 
fowners and brokers or who are connected with 
'agriculture, mining, manufactures. Insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
.shall be eligible to become Chamber Members 
Every non-Brltlsh concern or person, similarly 
engaged or Interested as Indicated above. 


shall be eligible for election as an Associate ilem- 
ber The onnnal subscription of each Chamber 
Member shall be Es 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Es, J60 per annum An 
entrance fee of Es 160 Is payable by each new 
Member. OfQoluls and others Indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or ^rho 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
Interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to Its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns 

Secretary — ^B P Cristall, Esq 

Representative on the Council of State — 
Hon ble Mr K B Harper 

Representatives on the Burma Legislative 
Council — VI T Henry, Esq , ii n o , E T Stone- 
ham, Esq , JiJi 0 . 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board — ^M L Burnet, Esq , J B Glass, Esq , 
The Hon’bla Mr K B Harper. 

Representative on the Rangoon Corporation — 
J. Talt, Esq , M j/ A. 

Vxetona Memorial Park Trustee — W T 
Henry, Esq , H I. 0 

Pasteur Institute Committee — W. T Henry, 
Esq , IT L 0 

Burma University Council — ^H B Prior, 

Esq , M.A , ILL 0 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Com 
miltee — A T Stewart, Esq 

Police Advisory Board — J Talt, Esq , ILL A,, 

Rangoon Development Trust, — W T Henry 
Esq , M ji 0 

Bishop Blgandant Home Board — 0 G Wode- 
house. Esq 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board — L 
Baird, Esq 

Local Railway Advisory Council H Ponsford, 
Esq ' 

Rangoon Water Supply Committee — 0 G 
Wodehouse, Esq, A T MoGreath, Esq, and 
0. Lane, Esq , 

Advisory OommUlee constituted under the Auit- 
liary Force Act, 1920 — A Talt, Esq, 
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m Ii cm liold olllco Members arc elected bj 
Inllot Tlio (ximmittee, nhon called upon bj 
illip itinr members or non-members of tlio 
( Ininlnr, fdve tbeir decision upon ill questions 
of m"rnnllle imco and nrbltmfo upon am 
rimmerchl imttcr referred to them for final 
JiidFraent In citlicr case i minimum fee of 
Iti in must aecompany the reference ivlth 
Id I from a non member and He 1 from a 
memlier as pajmeut for the Cliambcr’s Scaled 
C rtlflcafo 

The Committco consisting of 3 members, 
Including the Chairman, Is elected by 
tnllot at the gencml meeting In January 
In each tear for a term of 12 months 
The entnneo fee for caeh member, whose 
place of bu'lneis Is In Cocanada, Is Its 100 and 
for each member uhoso place of business is 
elsewhere Is Its 60 The subscription for each 
member nhoso place of business Is In Cocanada 
Is Its 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member who'o place of business Is else- 
where Is Its CO per annum, payable In advance 
Tlio Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursdaa and the general body 
meets on tlie Last Thursday 

A lortnlghtlj Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and erchange Is drawn up by 
the Committee, 


CEYLON. 


lbs r sloa riiambcr of Comnicrco was esta- 
blhii''! on the 23th JLarcli 1630 and was In- 
co'p'j'atc 1 In 16''j, with Its headquarters 
atC-domM All firms and perrons encaged 
In Ih'i ge-ienl trade of Csjlon arc admissible 
as meaiLc-rs and evrr> perron or firm desirous 
of 1 lining the Chamber must after basing 
ftirnl'hc-l one months notice of their Intention 
to appis for membership bo proposed b> 
one member, seconded b\ another and baf- 
lotM for b> the whole Cliamber The affairs 
of the niamber are conducted b\ a Board of 
Directors condstlng of Clialrman and \lce- 
CTialrman and 10 members 


The following is the membership of the Board 

at the present time — 

Mr 31 J Cary (Chairman), 3Ir J A Tarbat 
(I'lM CImTman), 3Ir George B. Brosvn, Sir 
L V CogILattI, Mr 31 D Crichton, Mr T 
Hunt, 3tr It D Kcny on, Mr H Scoble 
Mcholson, 3Ir J 37 Oldfield, Mr G A 
BonMord, Sir G O Smitli, Mr G L Yule 

Seerelary — ifr 0 F. Whitaker 

IteprctciUalivc in IJw State Council — Sir M J 
Car} 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


Tiio Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
Into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1022 The 
joint department lias Its oCDco at No 1, Coun- 
cll IIOUBO Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General It embraces two dls- 
tlnct classes of work (a) tlio collection and 
dissemination of information connected ^tb 
overseas trade which may ho of use to Indian 
firms and (6) the compilation and publication 
of All India statistics Among the Important 
publications for which the Director-General Is 


responsible are the following annual volumes • 
Rewow of the Trade of India, Statement of 
the Foreign Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 
of British India, Statistical Abstract for 
British India, Agricultural Statistics, Esti- 
mates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops 
and Indian Customs Tariff The department 
also pabllshes a weekly jonma] — ‘ The Indian 
Trade Journal ’’ — the principal featnres ol 
which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
In foreign countries which affect Indian Interests 
(6) notices of tenders called for and contracts 
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British Trade Commissioner Service 


placed by Government departments and public 
oodles, (e) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
notifleatlons affecting trade, (c) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
Imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, (A) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (i) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India 
The Department also administers the Com- 
JIEBOIAI, Libeabt and Readinq ROOM locate<l 
at No 1, Connell House Street, Calcutta This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but In 
1019 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference In Calcutta In place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 


and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General It 
has now been expanded Into a first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 12,606 volumes 
on different subjeots of commercial, economic 
and Industrial Interest ns veil ns Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 400 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports Ordinarily books are consulted In the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India 
The Dciwrtmcnt works In close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments In India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London and Hamburg 
with His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners In India 
and the Dominions, and with Consular Officers In 
■various parts of the world And the yearly 
Increase In Its correspondence shows that It Is 
stcadllv being used more and more both by firms 
In India and by overseas firms Interested In 
Indian exports 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA, 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
Is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 -with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from aU parts of the world , by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters , by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found Msslble , 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties The Department has nothing to do 
■with the regulation of trade It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders Briefly, the policy on which It Is based 
Is the policy of assistance ■without interference 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throu^out the world , 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
Information to London and provide local assist- 
ance In the promotion of British economic Inter- 
ests Those overseas officers who are stationed 
In the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service fo rmin g part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service 

Mr T M. Alnscou^, 0 B E , was appointed 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner In 
India In January 1918 and opened an office in 
Calcutta In March of that year For five years, 
o^wlng to the pressing need lor economy in the 
Public Service, he ■was slnglehandei In covering 
this vast territory In 1923, however, H-M ’s 
Government sanctioned the opening of an office 
In Bombay and the creation of an additional 
Trade Commissioner’s post In Calcutta Mr 
"WDM Clarke holds the appointment of H,M.’s 
Trade Commissioner at Bombay and in 1930 


Mr R B WUlmot was appointed as H-M ’s Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta The territory Is 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming so 
imjwrtant In 'view of the changing political 
conditions In India 

Function of Commusioner — The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of Information in regard to 
opportimltles that may arise within his tmrltory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade. 
Industry and commerce of his area His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area , to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and ■with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers , to 'visit the 
principal commercial centres , to report upon 
lorelm competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade , 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area , and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 

£ articular imestlons which are likely to be of 
iterest to British manufacturers and exporters 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of aU kinds to his de- 
partment , to maintain an active correspondence 
■with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade ■with his 
area , and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory 
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n.' ro‘'on Tr n Art wTi parted In 1023 nnd at 
t’l- •aniniiii' tin Ontrnl Cotton Committee 
va* Inrorioratid ftii-l itt membership cnlatEcd 
In orl'r to itiake U fullj repf'entatho of all 
• retina* of till imliHtrv Its constitution and 
pri'etit iiiemljer'hlp It aa followai — 

Prt.t I/nl, J I ojjkio — Dewan Bahadur Sir 
T \ IjajarachavacUnrja. K n E , Vice Clialr- 
iimn, imj* rial Council of Agricultural Research, 
blmla 0 - Delhi 

n C Burl, Ttq , 0 I r , jf n E , B sc , I A S , 
•tprlruUuml 1 'ef'ert, Imperial Council of Agrl- 
culluntl lU search, blmla or Delhi ci-ojlieio 

Jtfpre-’fnhng tht AgncuUural Deparimmt, 
affl'froJ — D Q Slunro, Esq , , Deputj 

Director of Afirlculturc, VIII Circle, Coimbatore 

Hrprinnlmt ’ niimf Department, 

Domtray Put ’fain, 1 sq„ o , 

I A 8 . Dl , , Bombay Rreal- 

! denej , I" I 
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East India Cotton Association 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay — The Association Is the outcome 
o£ the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
In Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917 Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was In the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, mz , The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd , The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd , The Bombay Millowncra’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd , The Mamarl Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association Ltd , and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Assoftlation Kone of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came Into con- 
flict with each other The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed In 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especlallj when 
speculation was rife In futures nhich was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to Invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of iir O Wiles, i 0 s This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board In 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and Its functions were carried on by the 
nenly constituted East India Cotton Associa- 
tion under Bombay Act No XrVofl922 Since 
then the Association, subject to Its By-laws being 
sanctioned by Government, has been regulat- 
ing transactions In cotton 

The present constitution of the Board Is as 
follows — Sir Burshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt , 
0 LE , M B E , President, Importers’ Panel , 
Haridas Madhavdas Esq , Vice-President, 
Exporters’ Panel, Laljl NaranJI, Esq , H F 
Milne, Esq , Ahmed F Currimbhoy, Esq , 
Mlllowners’ Panel , C P Bramble, Esq , 
G Boyagls, Esq., Exporters’ Panel , E H 
McCormack, ^q , Bansidhar Chokhanl, Esq , 
Importers’ Panel , W G McKee, Esq , 
8 B Dalai, Esq , Commission Agents’ and 
Merchants* Panel , Purshotam Jivandas, Esq , 
Bhaldas Nanalal, Esq , Jethawallas’ Panel 

Officers 

D Mehta, Esq , B A , Secretary, 0 M. Parikh 
Ksq , B. Com., Assistant Secretary, A E. 
Menezes, Esq , Manager, Clearing House 

Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion Is established are — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buUdlngB or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange In the City of Bombay and else- 
where In India and to regulate admission to 


and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether In the 
case of the general bod> or particular classes 
or any Indhldual or firm or companj using the 
Lxchangc , to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsorj or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts , to adjust by arbitration or 
othcrelsc controxcrslcs between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade , to establish 
Just and equitable principles In the said Trade 
to maiptain uniformity of control of the said 
trade , to fix or adopt standards of classl 
flcntlon of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets, 
to decrease or Insure the local risk attendant 
upon business , and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere In India, 
Improve Its stability and augment the facilities 
with which It may bo conducted To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
user whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any Individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton Into 
India in so far as it may bo Imported To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions 
roceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
ehalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation 

The Association has erected a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewrl Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading HaU on the lines of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges 

The Inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay, 
on the 1st December 1925 In the presence of a 
large gathering which Included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens 

There is a membership of 418 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December and sta- 
tistics are Issued twice weekly 
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The Textile Industry. 
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Iniliiri-rl n I'ow ol iiciltli Into Uombnv, llio 
in It frntrr of (ho Irndc, for ivlilch there wi b 
nil oiitli f The con'eqiicnec wns <iD unpreCi - 
ihntnl oiithiirnt ol epcculntlOD kDorm os the 
" ‘•hnrr Mmln, ' nnd ivhcn the Burrender of Leo 
n ni>fnr<I the Soiithcm Ports widespread mlo 
( iilourd It r«tlmntcd that the Burplna 
weilili hrniipht Into the country by the /mcri- 
nii ( hll War npcrcpntcd £02 millions Slnrc 
thiit III’ ciiltlintlon ol Indian cotton, nlthouph 
lot* inipirtl In famine, hoB steadily Increased 
I nr (he Init Stuon for which returns are avail- 
nWi, l'’-“uO the total area In all (orrftorfes 
reporti'l on was computed at 25 022,000 acres 
and the total cBtlraatcd outturn was 5,126,000 
Inlcsol 400 Ihs 


^-1-, I., j (i|,p,, I), I m IM P nilnj, the Central Provinces nnd Hy- 

‘ I ’ ’ - 1 < I 1 I h t ’ '1 nil (fU III t III ill rnhad arc the chief producing centres The 
*■ ’' ' Mill’ 1 .r I ii'I.i- I III (h ehl|t followlnp tahlc pUcs the rough distribution 

- ' n < I 1- )i f, I ) „,fr .^i- (iiii| 111., of the oiitliim The figures arc the estimated 
1 il I, f) - - 1 t J, ar III t')i- II ir 111. I niei- lUiirrs lor the past season, nnd are not exact, 

j-i-I y , 111’ s'l. I ni 111' eiii'on "ns but the' Indicate the distribution of the 

• M I I th it.' 1 III prln , and crop — 




1030-31 

I rm Irprf nnd bta(e« 


Acres In 
Thousands 

Bales of 400 lbs 
(In thousands) 

1 I liliav fo) , 


1 0,042 

1,180 

ten'ral lrii\lnrr« end Ilerar 

• • • 

! 4 78- 

1,002 

Jladras (n) 


’ 2,117 

417 

Punjab (a) 

• 

1 2,401 

708 

Lnlle'l /'roi laces (rj) 


843 

321 

I) mna 

. 

368 

87 

Penpal ( 0 ) 


77 

10 

Plhar nnd Orl'sa . 

• 

00 

14 

Af*am . 

• • 

41 

16 

Ajmer Jlirwnra . . 


1 31 


horth Ttt«t frontier Province 

• 

13 

! 3 

Delhi 

- 

4 

1 

Hyderabad 

• 

3,627 

382 

Central India 

.. 

1,284 

205 

Baroda 

• 

731 

140 

Gwalior . . 

» # • • 

619 

103 

Bojputann 


BIO 

73 

'Mysore 


72 

10 


Total , .. 

23,016 

4,820 


(a) Including Indian 8* 
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The Textile Industry 


Exponis OP RAW CoTTO^ raoji India 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs ) to various Countries for jear ending Olst March — 


Countries 

1927-28 

1028-20 

1020 30 

1030-01 

United Kingdom 

100 

241 

270 

281 

Other parts of the British 
Empire 

7 

7 

7 

0 

Total, British Empire 

107 

248 

277 

287 

Japan 

1,235 

330 


1,040 

303 


Italy 

384 


France 

186 


253 

232 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, 
etc ) 1 

112 

404 

600 

005 

Belgium 

Spain 


347 

341 

217 

01 

70 

80 


Germany 

260 

324 

344 


Austria 

Other Countries 

110 

115 

170 

122 

Total, Foreign countries 

2,519 

3,464 

3,703 

3,030 

Total 

2,080 

3,n2 

4,070 

3,926 


Bombay Is the great centre of the cotton 
trade The principal varieties are Dhollems, 
Broach, Oomras (tom the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach Is the best cotton 
grown In Westem India, HInganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation Beugals Is the name given to the 
cotton of the Qangetlc vaUey, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India The Madras 
cottons I are known as 'Westerns, Coconadas, 
Clolmbatorea and TinneveUys The beat of 
these is ThmeveUy Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
bat it shows a tendency to revert The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation Govern- 
ment have also been active in Improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridisation and the Importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


whole ontturn, which still consists tor the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
suitable to soils where the rainy season Is brief 

Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earlle^ 
days of which we have record This trade 
grew so large that It CTcited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England The In- 
vention of the spinning Jenny and the ptower 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India tom an exporting into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the Industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
In Bombay in 1856 Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs tom famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid 


The foUowmg statement shows the quantity (In pounds) of yam of all counts spun In aU India 
for the twelve months April to March, in each of the past 4 years — 



1927-28 

1028-29 

1929-30 

1930 31. 


Beitibh India 





Bombay Presidency . ... 

491,839,977 

329 866 906 

467,289,825 

475,944,062 

Madras 

68,747 894 

69,036,343 

74,602,412 

76,692,341 

37,762,714 

Bengal 

34.847,044 

30,009 260 

37,052,844 

United Provinces 

66,611,123 

60,328,347 

76,416,402 

86,049,326 

Ajmer-Merwara 

4,230,410 

4,992,240 

6,695.294 

6,002.989 

Punjab 

3 780,465 

3,016,355 


4,031,790 

Delhi 

12,106,964 

14,319,170 

18.441.639 

19,680 773 

Central Provinces and Berar 

42,860,080 

44,057,064 


46 102.611 

Burma 

63,976 

2,047,814 

2,676,674 

8,264,790 

Total 

724,687,912 

657,662,489 

780,801,387 

753,431,246 

Foeeiqn Teebitoet 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Uj Jain), Klshan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin 

Rajkot (a) and Pondicherry 

84,352,461 

90,620,848 


118,613,312 

Grand Total 

808 940 378 

648 283 387 

883,409,018 

867 044 668 


(a) Elgures for Rajkot are being reported from January 1930 
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Ttir fplTtilnc of v.irn !• In n larjfc degree 
centred In Hotrlnt , the mllli of flint pronlncc 
rfot'ocinc tirnth 7* p^r ent of the qiinntltv 
prvlneej In Utlti'h Indln The UnUed 
Province* of /gra and Oudh and Madru 


prodi ced about 7 per cent ond 8 per cent 
rcspcctlvclv, while Bcngnl and the Central 
Provinces produced 4 7 and 6*2 pet cent. 
Hre where the production It as yet very 
limited 


BOI’DAT I6LAKB, 


Here U n dctnllcd rtntcmtnl of the quantity (In pounds) and the counts, or nnmbers, of yam 
rpan In I'nmbnn Island — 



j 1027-28 1 

1028-20 

j 1020-3, 

1030-31. 

No- 1—10 
. 11— M 

fil,760,070 
131.023.671 1 

82,436,744 

01,800,060 

1 

1 63,036,403 
i 105,601,301 

63,038,486 

100,812,483 

.. 21— *0 
„ 31—40 

107.462,226 
12,270,604 1 

47,-0 '.8,783 
8,600,0S1 

S5|715,9C8 
13,074,230 1 

82,704,009 

22,671,100 

Above <0 
'N S'lt* Ac 

6 028 407 
1,173,703 

3,133,007 

0,01,027 

4,628,807 
! 670,009 

10,493,889 

625,037 

ItITAL 

318.740 ,662 ' 

163,752,603 

263,210,744 

270,006,633 


AiniEbAnAP. 


The corc*rondlnp figures for Ahmedabad are ns follows — 



1 1027-23 

1 1928-20 

1920-30 

1030-Sl 


2,324,475 

t 1 

2,409,967 j 

2,057,262 

1 2,^74,684 

1 

o 

39,908,359 

39,400,182 

48,393,118 

48,000,969 

tl «• 4 j 

65,002,165 , 

63,104,408 

03,127 227 

i 68,622,363 

„ 31 — 10 

0,022,461 

12,030,016 

16,390,021 

17,155,603 

Above 40 . ... 

3,695,270 

4 004,003 

6,800,694 

10,647,819 

tVaitcs, Ac 

.. . 

• 

* • « 


1 

Total . . 

i 

111,112,710 

110,718,430 

1 

185,770,822 

137,107,228 


Yaun Spur TnaouoHouT India 

Tbc grand totals of the quantities In various counts of yam spun In the whole of India 
Jnclndlng ^ntlve States, are given In the following table — 


— 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929 30 

j 1980-31. 

Nos 1—10 

. 

1 

105.983,183 

78,837,734 

105 477.320 

113,688,168 

„ 11—20 


• i 

338,810,894 

^ 303,135,880 

337,822,398 | 

400,160,619 

21—30 

* 


263.071,136 1 

213,013,236 

271,768,294 

259,465,665 

31—40 



33.757,097 

37,488.197 

46.802,781 

60,746,714 

Above 40 


* • ' 

11,141,821 

10,02".048 

15,278,339 

27,810,831 

Wastes, Ac 

• 

• • 

0,170.243 

6,720,242 

6,709,881 

5,792,771 



Total j 

803.840,378 , 

1 

1648,283,337 

f 

383,409,013 

867,044,668 
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The Textile Industry, 


In ttiB early day? of the textile ind'iBtry the 
energies of the mlllowners rrero largely con- 
centrated on the production of yam. both for 
the China market, and for the handlooma of 
India The Increasing competition of Japan In 
the China market, the grovrth of an Indigenous 
Industry In China and the uncertainties 
Introduced by the fluctuations In the China 
exchanges consequent on variations In the 
price of silver compelled the mlllowners to 
cultivate the Home market The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yam. Importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce morodted and bleached goods This 
practice has rc.ichcd a higher dctclopmcnt In 
Bombay than In other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency iirodtices nearly 78 8 per 
cent of the cloth woten In India flln United 
Provinces produces 3 2 per cent, the Central 
Provinces 4 per cent and Madras 4 per cent 
Grev and Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
percent of the whole production 


AKAiiTsis OP Woven Goods 


The following brief extract Is taken from the statement of the quantity (In pounds and their 
equivalent In yards) and description of woven goods produced In all India, Including Native 
States — 



1927-23 

1928-29 

1029 30 

1930-31. 

Grey and Bleached piece-goods — 



1 

400.325,143 

Pounds 

1,403.467,859 

330,025,376 

421.758,013, 

Yards 

1,676,011,683 

1,409,692.652 

1,814,920,801, 2,003,490,240 

Coloured piece-goods — 

1 

117,518,226 

Pounds 

148,207,621 

102,175,898 

125,858,886' 

Yards 

631,553,222 

483,070,103 

004,059,124, 

557,042,705 

Grey and coloured goods other 


than piece-goods — 




3,178,660 

Pounds 

4,205,147 

3,330,000 

4,630,020' 

Dozens 

992,107 

780,008 

l,104,778j 

779,265 

Hosiery — 

1,040,193 

493,170 

Pound 

Dozens .. 

1,213,870 

438,257 

1,480,091 

448,809 

1,903,9421 
572,404 1 

Miscellaneous— 

Pounds 

5,827,646 

4,403,519 

4,635,744 

4,225,193 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or 

wool — 





Pound 

Total- 

Pounds . .. 

4,794,002 

3,211,762 

3,360,620 

3,443,493 

667.808,045 

445,628,696 

662,058,731 

2,418,970,025 

600,330,923 

Yards 

2,350,664,805 
1,480 364 

1,893,203,655 

2,601,133,035 

Dozens . 

1,234,817 

1,737,182 

1,272 641 


Bombay Woven Goods 

The output of woven goods during the three years In the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows — 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods , the measure In yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece goods ) 


— 

j 1927-28. ! 

1928-29. 1 

1929-30 1 


Pounds 

yards 

Dozens .. .. 

421,690,878 

1,823,617,162 

920,817 

281,067,132 
1,293,989,878 I 
j 040,677 

376,413,138 

1,724,926,190 

960,219 

392,057,330 

1,829,793,378 

631,704 


The grand totals for all India are as follows — 


! 

1927-28 1 

1928 -29 

1929-33 j 

1930-31 

Poi DO' j 

V ard' 



667,806,046 

2,356,564,805 

1,430,364 

445,-28,606 

1,893,263,665 

1,234,817 

1 

562,058,731 

2,418,979,925 

1,737,182 

590,336,923 

2,561,103.035 
^ 1,272,641 
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rrofre?*; of llip Mill IniliHlr} 
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! 2,76,771 

76,93,574 
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1.16,484 

1 2,82 227 

72,99,673 

20,85,078 

1,18,221 

' 2,03,277 

71,64,805 

20,44,230 

1,19012 

8,11,078 

68,33,11? 

10,52 318 

1,23,783 I 

S,32 170 

74,20,806 

21.i.'),230 

1.34,620 

3 43,723 

77,12 590 

22.01,640 

1.4 4 794 

S 47 880 

75 30 948 

21.51.698 

1,61,485 

5,56,687 

07,12,118 

19,17,748 

1,54,202 

5.67,877 

77,92,086 

22,26,310 

1,59,464 

3,73,608 

73,96,844 

21,13,884 

1.61,052 

S,8< 623 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 

1,00,632 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 

20,09,782 

1,74,002 

3,46,926 

76,04,031 

21,61,1 06 

1.70.250 

3,84.022 

00,07,099 

25,73,714 

1 82,429 1 3,96,476 | 

92,10,116 

20.33,176 
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The Jute Industry. 


v'ODeJderinK It* presem dlmenslong, chr jutc 
Industrj of Benpa) l« of very recent origin 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started ai 
Rlshra In 1856, and the first power-loom was 
Introduced In 1859 The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day In 1909 it had grown to 
2,600 tone per day. It is now 4,000 *on* 
per day, ana It shows eiery Indication 
of growing and expanding year by ycai 
Another interesting thing about the jute In- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although It Is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the Industry It-self owes its inception to an 
Englishman The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began | 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for ■'ome years In the East India Marine Ser- 
vice Ue quitted this service while still a \oung [ 
ma , and engaged In commercial pursuits 
in Geylon, where he was suceessful Later 
111 he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
rwlving in Calcutta about 1868 he got Into 
l<»uch with the management of the paper 
florks, then at Berampore, where experiments 
Were being tried with country gras'cs and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtalnbag machinery and capital In 
order to manufacture goods from that material 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr John Kerr of Douglas Foundry, 
siggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal where the Jut-e comes from and 
spin it there '■ This suggestion bore fruit, 
or shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a tew systems of preparing aud 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two son' 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
Jute mill In Bengul lids, as has been stated, 
was at Risbra, the site of the present Welling 
ton mills, near Serampore and heie. In 1865, 
the first maohlne spun jute yams were made As 
not Infrequently happens the pioneer got verv 
little out jf hi” venture Alter several ups and 
downs the Acland Interest in the Rlshra mill 
ceased In 1867, and the company svlUch Acland 
had formed in 18o4 was wound up In 1868. 

Power-looms — The pioneer’s example was 
followed bv Mr George Henderson of that 
silk and firm and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co 
was launched under his auspices To this 
company is due the credit of Introducing the 
pow-er-loom lor Jute cloth Unhampered by 
the financial dltfli ultles which had burdened 
the Aclauds, the Borneo Jute Co made rapid 
piOgress, doubling their works In 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company the present " Bamagore Jute factory 
Co , Ld ’* Four other mills followed m sucees- 
sion — Gouripore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 
Mills 

“ From 1865 to 1873 " writes Mr David 
Wallace in "The Romance of Jute" "the 
five mills excentlnc the Rlshra min simply 
eol'ied money and brought the total ot their 
looms up to 1 260." To illustrate the pros- 


perity of the Industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid bv the Bamagore 
Company On the working of Ihclr first half 
year, a 15 per cent Interim dividcnil was de- 
clared, which eeeined to justify (he enormous 
capital at which the eompaiiy was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and sliarc tiuched 
08 per cent premium Ihe dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 26 per 
cent , for 1874, 20 per cent , and for 1876, 10 
per cent Then came a change Ihe invest- 
ing public had forgotten the clicct of tiie Port 
Canning bubble, anil the condition of the jutc 
Inilustrv In 1S72-7J seeming to oiler a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had Just en- 
joyed a boom. It was only necessary to Issue a 
prospectus of a Jute null to have all the shares 
snapped up In the course of an afternoon 

In 1872-73 three new ompaiileo were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
SIbpore, and two Home companies, the Charap- 
danv and Saumugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874 In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launrhed — the Howmh, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorahj, Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co (now 
the BelllaghaUa-Bamngote branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Gange.s (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs Blrkmy re Bros , of Greenock fame — 
in all thirteen new companies, cominq on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500 Ihls was too much ofa 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ccn years all the mills liau a severe struggle 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the uew concerns — the Onental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufaetnilng 
Co and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on undei' new names and 
management Fort Gloster also sutlerert badly 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs Jardiue, bkmner <t Co , which came 
into being in 1877, as the result ot l»r Barry’s 
vlMt t"> Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency o the Gounpore Co from Messrs 
Jartllne, Skinner & Co to bis oivn Arm Ibis 
mill, together with additions made by some 
01 the other oillls, brought the total looms 
up to 5,160 in 188^ Bv the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented bv the Hooghlyf 
ntaghur, Victoria and Kankuarrah mlllsi 
bnuging the uumber of looms at work up to 
6,700 From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came mto existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Cbampdany 
Co Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started — The Gordon Twist Mill 
vntb 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Auglo- 
Inia), Khardah, Gondolparo (French owned). 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the SersJ- 
gunge), and the KjLnnlson A lull of four yean 
witn^isspd large eitenstniii- to the existing mills, 
after whiob came the following series of new mUIs, 
besides further heavy extensions — Dalhousle, 
Alexandra, Naihatl, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook. 
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The Jute Indttsiry, 


Progress of the Industry 


Tnr ot tivt J\sit: n\!v> 'stU be »Md to be one o( uolutertopted Jirogrtw The 

Wlowlne ftnicincnt fhcon qulnqucnnJnl averages from the earliest year for wblch complete 
information Is tvnilable witli actuals for cacb year from 19J7-1M up to 1826-27 and the flares 
In bracJccts roprcsml the larlationa for each peril d, taking the average of the iiulnqueDnfum, 
from lb , ’6 SO to IbST St as loo — 


Number of Authorised 


Number (in thousand*) of 



mills at 
work 

Capital (In 
lakhs of lU 1 

rerson* 

employed 

dally 

(a\ rage ) 1 

Looms j 

1 1 

Spindles 


Avenge — 








lS7V>-st( to 1888 84 

21 

(100) 

270 7 (100) 

, 38 8(100) 

6 6(100) 

88 (100) 

IS 84 b'> to IbbS b') 

24 

(114) 

341 0(120) 1 

i 62 7 (136) 

7 (127) 

138 4 (J 67) 

1889 no to 1893 94 

20 

(124) 

402 0(140) 

04 3 (166)! 

8 3 (151) 

172 6 (196) 

1894 9 > to I"''-' 9'> 

31 

(148) 

622 1 (103) 

, 80 7 (223), 

11 7(213) 

244 8 (273) 

1899 1900 to 190 1 04 

30 

(171) 

08U (251 1 

[ 114 2(204) 


10 21295) 

334 6(880, 

lOOm > to U'OH oO 

40 

( 210 ) 

900 (356) ] 

i 186 (425)) 

24 8.461), 

610 6 (680) 

1009 111 to l'*l ! 14 

on 

(280) 

1,209 (443) 

! 208 4 (647) 


33 6 (009) 

601 8 (786) 

1914 1 to .9 fv-I9 

T3 

(S4») 

1,4'<3 0(610) 

269 8 ( 608) 


39 7 (722) 

821 2 (933) 

1017-18 

70 

(3C2) 

1,428 5(628) 

288 (686)' 


40 6 (7S8) 

884 (948) 

101? 10 

70 

(i02) 

1,477 2(6461 

1 276 6 (7i0) 


40 (727) 

H39 9 (954) 

1019-20 

70 

(3.12) 

1,56S 6(579) 

; 289 4 (74-) 


410 (745)i 

856 S (473) 

1920-21 

4 f 

(jr,7) 

1,923 6<7l2) 

288 4 (758) 


41 6 (746) 

SOU 9 (008) 

1021-22 

8) 

(380) 

2 122 4 f"84) i 

1 288 4 (743), 


43 0 (782) 

<>0s*V( 1,032) 

1922-23 

80 

(409) 

1 2,3.4 7(850) 1 

: 121 2 (328)' 

1 

47 6 (663) 

1,0031(1,140) 

1021-24 

80 

(424) 

, 2, nee 8(092) ! 

330 4 ( 61)' 

49 0 (891) 

1,043 4(1,186) 

1024-26 

OU 

(4.4) 

' 2,213 8(81 8 ) i 

341 7 (881)1 


60 3 (914) 

1,067 6(1 213) 

1020 26 

90 

(429) 

1 2,ld4 7(788) ! 

33 1 3 (864)1 


60 6 (918) 

- 063 7(1 209) 

1926-27 

03 

(4+3) 

1 2,119 8(783) 

343 0 (860)1 

1 

61 0 (927) 

1,083 B(1 231) 

11927-28 

9t 

(442) 

1 2,209 7(848) 

345 8 (860 )i 

j 

52 2 (949) 

1 105 6(1,256) 

102S-29 

95 

<462) 

1 2,340 0(803) 

343 8 (886)1 


52 4 (0,3) 

1,1 8 1(1,259) 


The production of the mills has increased to a gtiii greater extent The following DgureB show 
the ,'Xport> oi jute manuiaclurcs and the declared values for the same periods The value of 
jute manufactures exported b) sea in 1924-26 was over tldrtj -three times as great as the average 
va uo ot the export in the period 1 879 8 ll to 1 883 84 — 



Jute manufactures 

Value 
lakhs of 


j Gunny bags In 
mitllODs of 
number 

, Gunny cloths lu 

1 mjllioof at 

yurd-i 

1879 BO to 1884-84 

54 9 

(100) 

4 4 

(100) 

124 9 

1884 85 to 1888 89 

77 

(140) 

16 4 

(860) 

162 9 

1889 99 to 1893 04 

111 5 

(203 

41 

(932/ 

289 3 

1894 96 to 1898 99 

171 2 

(312) 

182 

(4.136) 

618 

1809 19U0 to 1003 04 

206 5 

(376) 

427 2 

(9,709) 

820 6 

1904-115 10 1908 09 

257 8 

(469) 

698 

(16,804) 

1,442 7 

1909-10 to lOlS-ls . 

339 1 

(018) 

9 TO 

(2,0 Jb) 

., 0.4 - 

19U 1 to 1918-19 

667 6 

(1.31c) 

1,166 

(36,27 0 

.019 

1919-20 

342 7 

(624) 

1,376 1 

(28 980) 

5,0111 6 

1920 2. 

653 9 

(987) 

1,3(1? 7 

(t3,80(i) 

1.299 4 

1921 

s^e 7 

(715) 

’,l3u 6 

(28,000) 

2,999 5 

1922 3.J 

3^i4 2 

(687) 

1,254 3 

(31,360) 

1,049 4 

122 s 24 „ 

413 7 

(752) 

1,348 7 

(30,«52) 

4,228 S 

1924-26 

425 1 

(774) 

1,45-1 2 

(33,095) 

5,148 8 

ie25-,:6 

426 0 

(77ri 

1,461 3 

(33,211) 

6,752 1 

1920 27 

449 0 

(818) 

1,503 1 

( 4,161) 

5,2- 3 

1927-28 

463 1 

(843) 

1,653 7 

(35.289) 

6,321 4 

1928-29 

497 6 

(900) 

1,568 2 

(35,040) 

5,656 4 

1029-30 

622 3 

(9al) 

1,650 5 

(37,511) 

6,158 7 


( 100 ) 

(180) 

(232) 

(4161 

(602) 
(1,164) 
(I 0211 
(,2181 

4 004) 


(3, lell 

(4 122) 

(4,806 

(4,222) 

(4.2< 0) 

(4.628) 

(4,130) 
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The Jiitc Industry 


Until the outbreak of war tho exports by sea 
of raw Jute were marked by increases from year 
to j ear although the Increase was very much 
less than that in the case of manufactures 
Durlpg the war years exports declined vcrj 
considerably The cessation of the war stimu- 
lated the export trade and in 1910-20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-16 to 
lS-19) In the following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 they again 
made a reco\ery and amounted to 578,000 tons 


J utc, raw, ton 

rerage 1879-80 to 1883-84 3 76,000 (100) 

• > 

1834-85 to 1888-89 

445,000 

(119) 


1889-90 to 1893-04 

600,000 

(133) 


1894-95 to 1898-99 

616.000 

(164) 

•> 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

636,000 

(109) 

i> 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . 

765,000 

(201) 

» 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

765,000 

(204) 


1914 16 to 1918-19 

464,000 

(124) 

Tear 

1919-20 

692,000 

(158) 

ft 

1920-21 

472,000 

(129) 

II 

1921-22 

468,000 

(126) 

II 

1922-23 

678,000 

(145) 

11 

1923-24 

860,000 

(176) 

II 

1924-26 

896,000 

(186) 

II 

1926 26 

647,000 

(172) 

it 

1926 27 

708,000 

(189) 

a 

1927-28 

892,000 

(238) 

it 

1928-29 

898,000 

(239) 

it 

1929-30 

807,000 

(215) 


The total quantity of Jute manufactures 
e^orted by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922-28 was 608,000 tons ns against 639,000 
tons In the preceding year and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14 The values of 
these exports amounted to Es 40 28 lakhs, or 
an increase ofKs 10,86 l&khs over the preceding 
y^r and Es 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year 
w sunny bags were valued at 

Es 15,82 lakhs and of gunny doth Es 24.24 
13,86 and Es 16,92 lal^ 
^ ^ preceding year and 

Es 12,48 and Es 15,58 lakhs in the nre war 
1 ear ^ 

7^9 price of raw jute reached a very high 
rute being Es 66 per bale 
In 1907-08 It dropped to Es 42 per bde, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 andl909-10 
the price having declined to 36 4 and Es 31 * 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Es 88-8-0 bnt rose 
again In 1919-20 up to Es 77-8-0 In 1920-21 
It dropped to Es 66 but rose again to Es 86 


It again dcolincd to Es 00 In 102-22 the 
price rose to Es, 73 at the end of September, hut 
fell back again tolls 60 at the end of Novemhi r 
and recovered at Es 04 at the close of the 
jear. 

Average price of Jute, 
ordinary, 

per hale of 400 lbs 



Es 

a 

P 


1870-80 to 1883-84 

. 23 

8 

0 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-80 

23 

3 

2 

(99) 

1889-00 to 1803-04 

32 

0 

5 

(133) 

1894-05 to 1808-09 

. 30 

12 

0 

(131) 

1809-1900 to 1003-04 

32 

1 

7 

(137) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

44 

13 

C 

(191) 

1900-10 to 1913 14 

. 61 

0 

10 

(217) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

60 

0 

5 

(214) 

1917-18 

. 38 

8 

0 

(164) 

1918-19 

60 

0 

0 

(255) 

1910-20 

77 

8 

0 

(330) 

1920-21 

60 

8 

0 

(296) 

1921 22 

63 

0 

0 

(268) 

1022-23 

73 

0 

0 

(310) 

1923-24 

55 

0 

0 

(234) 

1024-26 

89 

2 

0 

(378) 

1925 26 

124 

2 

10 

(528) 

1926-27 

83 

6 

9 

(353) 

1927-28 

73 

8 

4 

(313) 

1028-29 

76 

13 

0 

(327) 

1929-30 

. 66 

11 

2 

(284) 

The average prices of 
been as foilows — 

gunny cloth 

bale 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1393-04 
1894-95 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-06 to 1908-09 
1909-10 to 1913-14 
1914-15 to 1918-19 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 
1910 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 
1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


Price of Hessian cloth 
lOJoz 40*' per 100 yds 
Es a p 


10 

7 

11 

( 100 ) 

8 0 

7 

(77) 

10 

6 

6 

(98) 

£ 

11 

8 

(98) 

10 

2 

10 

(97) 

11 

14 

1 

(112) 

. 12 

12 

2 

(122) 

23 

5 

7 

(222) 

33 

8 

0 

(314) 

33 

0 

0 

(314) 

28 

0 

0 

(267) 

20 

s 

0 

(196) 

14 

8 

0 

(138) 

21 

12 

0 

(209) 

19 

13 

0 

(190) 

22 

0 

0 

(214) 

24 

3 

0 

(228) 

19 

9 

0 

(186) 

21 

13 

3 

(208) 

22 

12 lo 

(212) 

17 

4 

0 

(165) 
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The Jute Industry. 


a report whicl) the Aesoclntlon promptly 
pigeon-holed beoauBo the iilump was over and 
the demand was so piodlglous that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agrecmcnta referred to aboao 
have been followed by othcra, differing In points 
of detail, but with the enmo object In tlew 
namely the restriction of production During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment of 
output has been continuously In force The 
mills in the MembersWp of the Association, 
comprising some 06 per cent of the trade, arc at 
present working lO hours per week, with 16 per 
cent of the total complement of looms sealed, and 
the current agreement incorporates a clause 
which provides that the mills will not Instal any 
extra productive machinery or rclatlic bulldlnga 
during the currency of tJie a^cement, which 
remains in operation up to Slst December 1031 
An agreement in substantially the same terms 
comes into force with effect from let January 
1032 and it will remain in force until three 
months notice if intention to alter the present 
workmg arrangements, or to terminate the agree- 
ment has expired 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in Jute 
lor local consumption The members are 
balers and brokers of Jute for sale to the Jute 
mills in and around Calcutta 7 he present 
Committee — Hr Qeo Morcran, OJ.E u n A o , 
Chairman Members — Mr T Kerr, Mr H A. 
Luke, Mr G C Moon, Mr J L Buthven and 
Mj C. 8 Taylor. 

Effects of the War — The ofBclal review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says — The 
value of the exports of raw Jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Es 66 lakhs to Es 1,629 
lakhs The quantity exported, however, was 
less than In the preceding year The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent above that 
of the previous year, xnz , 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly cto Dunkirk), Eussla (wa Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures — The value of the 
exports now approximates to Es 42 crores 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Es 241 lakhs ol 
which Es 168 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Es 78 lakhs to an Increase in the 
volume of exports There were also an increase 
of Es 118 lakhs In the value of gunny bags 
exported The number of bags shipped In- 


creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war piuposce being lighter than the ordinary 
baps for transporting grain Exports to Aus- 
tralia In 1916-17 were a record The United 
Kingdom witlv Australia took more than hall 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than naif of the 
quantity of cloth exported 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,202 looms and 863,339 spindles 
The number of persons employed was 286,881 
There were no dlificuItlcB as regards the supply 
of labour 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1022-2J declined from 380 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
Increased from Es 13,87 lakhs to Es 16,82 
lakhs Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,261 million yard- 
valued at Es 16,02 lakhs and Es 24,24 lakhs 
rcspootlvely 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes 

Experiments have been made during the las* 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Hffttsciis eannabtnus), wlilch yields a fibre 
very simitar to Jute As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob 
talned, whlcn It la now proposed to Introduce 
into several parts of India, and, ns a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates In Bihar A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft to 12 ft long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well oleaned, and of good etrencth 
It was valued at £18 per ton with BlmUpatam 
Jute at £12 lOs , and Bengal first mark Jute at 
£17 per ton Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras , where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for tlic manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth A valuable feature of the 
plant Is Its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for Jute 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries In order of importance — 
the Plilllpplne Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Eussla, Italy and Germany The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market There will probably 
be labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Eussla and H ung^ry 
and it is not unlikely that the world will loi>k to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used os substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm up hemp prices As far as Indian hemp 
Is concerned , values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held , but the closure of the Eusslon 
hemp market on the outbreal. of war resulted 
In a marked Improvementln values, anu there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price Exports Jrom Calcutta during 1922-23 
made a great recovery from the previous year 
The quantity advanced by 87 per cent from 
197,412 ewts to 269,487 owte and the value 
from Ba 26 93 lakhs to Es 36 681akbs 
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The Wool Industry 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY 


Wo'i) <-’C|> rtdl friiin Imlla consHta not onlj 
of vvv 1 1 t.ri>«n in Imln it--i If Init of Imports 
from fur 1. 11 ‘Hire. thiir htt< r comlnc Into 
ImlH I iCi 1\ I in 1 an l lo loports l>a 

Fca i.'i'iii' ti '' fri'in 1 1 r-n hut n cortnin 
(^miitit'. fr >in 1 pin nho coiiiri ii\ land, wlUlo 
thP nni 111 irt ari fr im Afcimnistan Con- 
iril 1 il t m l h. pil l^uotta. Shikar 

pur \ rit if 1 I I Mult in are the main eol 
lec'lnL ' ^ ' r u 1 .| rinni l by land from 
\fclni 111 111 1 pin n 111 nee It Is almost 
Inaarnl \ rn' 1 t<i Karachi for anhsrrjucnt 
cii-ort . r i' 

Imports nnd Exports — A conelderablo 
atnoui 1 u 1 il Is Imported annnallv from 
TlWt a I I 1 11 iritnl leara from Atchanlstan 
Inij i- r 1 ' I li I 'll) 31 amounted to 
dill \ 1 1 It lis Is} lakha, ahmvlng 

a iinr« ' .n cunparid eritli the po vious 
tiar 111 ; "s i . ui Mistralli fh irrcd a pro- 
portl r it UI i’ I r le line tlun those from 
other 1 1 11 1 nil untlnR to 1 0 million lbs 

valurd at a 'i t'l tindir H' U> lakh’ 

Produition in Indio —The production 
of uo<il 111 In In la istiniaUd at 00 million lb* 
the c-tini If tn me arrived at from the available 
fleun* 'll till nnmln-r of sheep In tnc oountrj 
and flu Ir e^fiun'f d Mold per fleece, the average 
quantity of hooI ^lclded per sheep per annum 
being taken at onij 2 lbs 

\11 Indian ^ools arc classed In the grade 
of carpet Mools and It U correct to sat of per- 
haps mlh half till, breeds of sheep found on the 
plaliH of India that tlic\ jicld a kind of hair 
rather than of wool riic\ are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
gcneralh regarded ns of subsidiary Interest 
In many rispicts In actual fact, the Indian 
plains slu-ep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted t\ pc of the goat rather than of the 
sheep Short rcraarli In his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras tjpe, that thev " resem- 
ble a gn?) hound with tucked up belly, haring 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tall short ” 

Hill manufacture —The number of 
woollen mills at work In British India In 1902 
was three, with on authorised capital of 
Its 38,50.000, and employing 23,800 spindles and 
024 looms The number of persons employed 


In the Industrt then was 2,559, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2 148,000, lbs At 
thf end of 1917 the number of mills 
had risen to live, with an authorised capital of 
Us 2,50 lO (100 emplojing 30,003 spindles nnd 
1,155 looms The weight of goods produced 
then was 9 744,204 Ihs and the number of 
persons employed 7,824 With regard to Indian 
Skates, there was one mill In Mysore In 1903 
with a capital of Ks 0,00,000, emplojing 1,480 
spindles and 45 looms The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,130,000 lbs nnd the number 
of persons cmployeti 297 In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working In an Indian 
state — the authorised capital had been increased 
to JIs 15,00 000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs , and the number of 
persons omplovcd to 603 Three of the mills 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
onlj The existence of these mills in India 
proved of great service to Government In the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
cinpiojed to their fullest capacity In supplying 
army demands for great coat cloth, serges but- 
tles, flannels, blankets and hosiery Their 
total capacity, however, was not snlBoIent to 
meet the full reqnlrcments of the army, 
nnd consequently their supplies had to be 
supplemented by large Imports from home 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
Is Indian wool, although It Is supplemented to 
some extent by the Importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the liner classes of goods Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost en 
tlrely In India Itself 

Blanket weaving nnd carpet manufacture 
are carried on In various parts of the country, 
notably In the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces WooUen pile carpets are made In many of 
the jails. Amritsar bad a considerable trade at 
one time In weaving shawls from pathm, the 
Bne under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but Its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from Imported worsted 
jams, but more generallv by the manufacture 
of carpets of a Bne quality which find a ready 
sale In the world market This work Is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price 

Bibliography — Kotes on wool In India By 
A H silver and J K Mehta, Govt Press, 
Oalontta, (IQIB) 
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Silk 


In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were Introduced But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor In the silk trade was 
the Levant Company Successful cflorts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise lu Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from Cbiua and Japan When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, ^ 
or at all events of Bengal, arc never likely to 1 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
Industry On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example. In Dehra Dun and Kashmir 
In Manipur, It would appear probable that 
Bombyx mon, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modlded the Indian silk trade The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined This circumstance, together with 
iefectlve systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression In the mtdberry silk trade 
of India 

Mulberry-feeding worms — Sir George 
Watt states that In no other country does the 
necessity exist so presslngly as In India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk Industries under 
two sections, viz., Bombycldae, the domesticated 
or mulberry feeding silkworms , and Saturnlldae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm {Bombyx Mot\) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of It In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Aforu* 
ilba, (the mulberry of the European sllk-pro- 
duclng countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm This Is the case In many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afehanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm Is AT Iridica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races This 
Is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nllgiri hills 

India has three well known purely Indigenous 
silkworms , the lasar, the muga and the en 
Ihe first U widely dis^buted on the lower bills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees The 
second Is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel The third exists In a 
state of seml-domestlcation, being reared on 
me castor-oil plant From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily The 


crl silk, on the otlior band, is so eitremely 
dllllcnlt to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised In the 
Khasl Hills of Assam long before It was thought 
of in Europe 

Experiments and results — Numerous ex- 
periments ha\c been made with a view to 
Improving sericulture In India French and 
other experts arc agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrlne M Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments In cross breeding, believes that 
Improicmcnt In the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrlne and other 
diseases of the worms Is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while Improvement In the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breeds 

In Kashmir and Jlysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reelins machi- 
nery, seed being Imported annually on a large 
scale In 189“ In Mysore Mr Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Rs 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
In return for Instruction given to the people of 
Mysore In Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the Insects The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy In various 
parts of India They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools The draft 
prospectus has been Issued of a silk farm and 
Institute to he started at Simla under the 
auspices of the SaUatlon Army The Lieut - 
Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Rs 2,000 towards the exF<5nses Sir 
Dorahji Tata has also made a donation of 
Rs 1,000 The Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some French experts haxe con- 
ducted cro^3-hrecdIng experiments with a view 
to establish a multi voltine hybrid of Enropean 
quality There is a Government serlcultnral 
farm at Berhampore, where. It Is said, a pure 
white mnltl-voltlne of silk worm Is reared 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
may he summed up as follows the only really 
effective metliod of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed coejjon necessarv 
for the province will he supplied to rearers 
nnder Government snpervislon, and to esta 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province 

In 1915 there was Issued by the Agrrcultural 
Research Institute, Pnsa, a BiiUeim (No 48 of 
1915)entitled “ First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Posa to Improve the Mnlberry 
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silk Indnstry ’’ In a ehort Prefatory note ] 
Mr Bainbngge Fletcher flmperial Entomo- 
logist) explains that the object of the Bnlletiii 
Is to place on record some of the more Important 
psperiments which were commenced at Pusa, 
in the year 1910 and hare since been carried 
on in the endea\onr to fix a snppnor multlvolttne 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
deseiieratp and which would vield silk better 
^th In quahtv and outturn than that supplied 
bv the multlvoltine races which are reared at 
present 

Central Nurseries — The report of the 
Agncmrnrai Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme whl^ has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk indnstry The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required In the 
province to be supplied under Government 
superrisioiu It Is beheved that this Is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted Into enlarged and Improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete 
The Ultimate success of the scheme depends 


largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed 

A pamphlet was publlshedln 1915, by Mr 31 
N lie, Serlcnltural Assistant at Iffisa, which 
contains practical hints on Improved methods 
which are recommended to be n-ed for reeling 
mulberrv silk In Bengal and other silk produc- 
ing districts It has been found that, by th^ 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordlnarv 
Bengal typie of reeling maclmie, supplier thread 
can be obtained, the cOat of the extra appatatu- 
is merelvnumlnalffive or six annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cotfagi 
workers Is maintained By attention to snrl 
simple points as the stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and qualttv of (hi 
water used in the reeling pans, great Improvr 
ments can be effected In most silk centre ■= In 
Bengal and other district*: 

Exports of Silk — As a resolt of the war 
the trade has shown In some degree signs 
of revival from Its decadent condition, both a* 
regards its vnloroe and value The value of 
exports during 1915-lC Improved bv Bs It 
lakhs to Rs 27^ lakhs, of which raw sill ac- 
counted for Es 24 bklia InlOlGlT the totnl 
exports rose to Bs 5lJ lakhs In lOiO 31 
exports of raw silk and silk mannfnctnr« 
amonnted to R« 10 lakh® In value, or a thlnl 
of tint of the predous year 


Indigo. 


Indigo dves are obtained from the Indlgofera 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
SOO species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40 Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
ro far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there Is a marked decrease In the number of 
species but a visible Increase In the prevalence 
of those that are met with 

There Is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dve from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency aod 
shipped from Surat It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Bl*bon and sold by them to the 
dvers of Holland, and It was the desire to 
obtain a more ami le supply of dye stuff that I hI 
to the fermatior* of the Dutch East India 
Companv and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy In the East Opposi- 
tion to Indluo In ITth ccntnrv Europe was 
keen owing to Its Interference with the wood 
Industry, but It was competition to obtain 
Indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian Indigo Industry 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, wben 
the cultivation of indigo In the West Indies had 
been given up — partly on account of the high 
duties Imposed upon It and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to he more profitable — 
tbe Industry was revived In India, acd ns one 
of the roanv surprises of the industrv, th*" 
province of Bengal was •elect'a! for this rcUval 
It had no sooner been organised, howeve-, thm 
troubles next arose in Bengal It 5 -''If through 


nUsunderstandlngs between the planters, their 
cultivators and tbe Government, which rmv 
be said to have culminated In Lord Ma<nulai *5 
famous Memorandum of JS37 This led to 
another migration of the indus'ry from I,ower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhnt and the Lnlted 
Provinces Here tbe troubles of the Indt-'trr 
did not end, for tbe researches of the cliemlral 
laboratories of Germany threatened the vtrv 
existence of any natural vegetable dve The 
first killed the maddar dve of Europe, tlrea tl e 
safflower, tbe lac and the cl dves of India, an 1 
are now advancing rapldlv with fvmtbe ie 
indigo, intent on the complete annlhllafleu 
of tbe natural dve OplnlO"* differ on mar 
aspects of the present vicb-ltude . nean'ln i 
tbe export*: from India have «e-(oti=ly decline I 
and saJvatloa admittedly Il> • in the ra'h ol 
ctieaper production bo'h In cultivation irl 
manufacture These is*ucs a t t’l’'g viro'- 
ously faced and some p-ogre s ha*: l-e-a 
accomplished, but the future of tt c lcdt,'"rj 
can scarceir help being di^cribe-d u' c' c'ea' 
nncertalntv fbel'celsnot the gdva'-'ac c' 
new regulation' of land tenure but o'" erciu 
lively of natural r'-’rvr svTthe'ie i'-l'go (S'-e 
Watt’« ‘ Comne-c'al Prodeebs c' India' ) In 
this connection It rna b- nc ed that Inc-'C’e 
In the price of coal In England, d'.e to Ivtc.r 
difficulties, have preatlv -vrerg*^ t' ' 
po'itlon of na‘unl Indl-o In Feb'ca*" 
1P15 a confircace vra« t-'i at D'B' wk-- 
th» poi'i’intv o' ass'.'. ‘nr tb' catuml 
Indigo Industry wa- co-e'd— ed 'rc-n • ' < 
P"*! ,t- of Vler- — acre ’ r-’ ' 'arc a-d* — 

m'real Ti ’ ' g*!'*' ' .ml c- le — - ’-31 <: ,< 

q-v,.*— [c d' ed Ir "• a d 1 *'*^ 

Ho-a-d o' Pn 3 1 - E..*‘ --- 3V ad 54'' 
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the Agricultural EesearcU Institute Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year In the A^cnltnral Journal of India 
bv Mr. W A, Da^U,IDdlgo Eescarch Chemist 
to the Government of India, An Indifio Cess 
Bill was passed In the Imperial Leglslathe 
Council In 1918 It provides for a cods on 
Indigo exported from India for the scIentlOc 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of Indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ment 


Decline of the Industry — sinci, syuthetlc 
indigo was put upon the market, In 1897, the 
natural Indigo Industry of India has declined 
verv rapidly , apart from slight recoveries In 
190G-07 aud 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
I Irapojsiblllt) of obtaining artificial dyes In 
I siUllclcnt quantities during the war 

I Tl>c total yield in lofiO 31 was estimated at 
! 13 GQO cwts ' Tlic export”, which arc no longer 
I of much Importance, amounted only to 934 cwt” 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Oilseeds, which had ranked fourth among 
India's exports in the two preceding vears, 
occupied In 1930-31 the fifth position, giving 
place to tea, the first three groups being, as 
usual, cotton and jute, raw and manufactured, 
and foodgralns The total exports of oilseeds 
fell from 1,195,000 tons valued at Rs 20 46 lakhs 
to 1,037,000 tons valued at Bs 17 86 lakhs 
Details of oilseeds exported during 1930-31 
appear in the section of the Year Book dealing 
With exports 

A pamphlet on the subject recently publish 
cd by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that It la both economically end 
Industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
leeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes In India It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers' profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agrlcnlture of the great poten 
tlal wealth, ns cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes An Immense quantity 
of oil Is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist In all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil There has also been a great 
Increase In recent years In the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
In the case of mustard olL castor oil and ground- 
nut oil In spite of nil this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution In the export of oil from 
India, partlcularlv of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an Increase In the export of oil seeds, 
whieh Is partlcnlarly marked In the case of 
copra and groundnuts The situation created bv 
the War has naturally led to too much discus 
slon of the posslbllltv of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling Industry in IndLs 


There are three dlfilcnltics with which any 
oropnsal to develop In India an oil-milling 
industry on a great scale is faced In the first 
place, there exist high protective tarilTa In 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather them the 
manufactured product Secondly, there Is a 
better market for the oil cake In Europe than 
In India and the freight on oil seeds Is less than 
the freight on cake Thlrdlv, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds bv sea 
than It Is to tmnsport oil While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway In Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes Is equallv Important The value of oil 
cakes Is much better appreciated In Europe 
than In India The Indian cultivator Is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine made cake 
as a cattle food or as mBnure because he ern 
Elders that It contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake 
He Is therefore unwilling to buy It except at a 
reduced price His prejudices on this point 
have no justification In fart since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than vl'lage-made cake Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there l« still more oil In the cake than cattle can 
digest The excess of oil in the village cake 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government In order to remove the culti- 
vator's prejudices and there Is said now to be 
an Increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 
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.\mon" phntitlon crops In India tea Is the 
Important The Indlpcnous tea plant, 
frronlncln a nlld condition nas first dbeovered 
In \''am about IsdO It •^oon drew the atten- 
tion of tlic Fast India Coinpana, whleh after 
sonic cnquinis starteJ an o'cpenmcntal carden 
In It' "i Utor workiDfr for liac sears It was 
handed oscr to the \s am Companv It mar be 

The follouinc table -hon-s the prouth of the 


said, however, that the foundations of the 
present tea industry were laid hetneen 1850 
and 1859 Since the latter date the growth 
of the industrs has been phenomenal and " In 
less tlian n hundred years the British Empire 
has become the tea garden and tea shop of the 
world ’ 


since 1875 


Progrci^ of the Industry 



\rca under 

Production 


Area undei 

1 Production 

■i car 

tea in 

Id 

Year 

tea in 

1 In 


1 0(10 acre- 

000,000 lbs 


000 acres 

j 000,000 lbs 

1875 ■ ‘ i i\i. !_' ) 

1 

173 

34 

1920 

! 654 

322 

1«=;0 St 

341 

57 

1925 

073 

335 

is;-, SO 

307 

00 

1920 

, 679 

i 364 

leoo 19114 

500 

195 

1937 

090 

' 361 

loin 

5 i3 

249 

1928 

, 702 

1 372 

1915 

■>04 

353 

1929 

712 

j 401 


It vill 1' -'fn from the above fable that' As«ara and Bengal are the two most Important 
durinp the 1 i-t fift\ acar^ while the area under centres of the tea Industra in India Assam alone 
tcahi^ri-ui i'' oacrdOOpcrccnt the production accountmg for more than half the total 
lias liu ri a-' d more than ton tlmc' production 


Thi fiilloninc table sliov 3 the various centres of the indnstry in the country and their relative 
importaiRc — 


Proa inccs 


Area under 
crop '000 acres 

1 

1 Production 
'090 lbs 

Average dallr 
working strength 
(permanent 
and temporarj ) 

Surma \aUca 


145 

73,764 

165,157 

, 156,439 

As-am tnllca 


285 

1 400,995 


Total 

430 

258,941 

557,434 

Brnnal — 





DarjeeUnu 


Cl 

23,009 1 

65,522 

125,032 

Jalpalimrl 


128 

, 85,427 i 

Chittagong 


6 

1,517 

5,745 


Total 

195 

' 109,953 

196,899 

iladra’ — 

Mldris 


33 

11,403 1 

30,759 

Malabar 


13 

6,493 ’ 

12 832 

Coimbatore 


22 

9,700 ' 

27,217 

Others 

1 

i 0 


44 


Total 

67 

1 27,630 

70,852 

Coorc 


* 

1 169 ' 

620 

Punjab 


10 

1,930 1 

10,995 

United Provinces 


! 6 

1,489 1 

3,871 

Bihar and Orissa 


i 4 

853 

2,902 

Total Bnhsh India 

1 

1 712 

1 400,965 

843,623 

Indian States 

1 

5 V 

i 32,033 

60,849 

Total India 1 

789 

I 4S2,9B3 

930.472 


* Less than 500 acres 
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Tea. 


Although India produces such Inrpo quantities The lou doniesflr cnn=umption linue\cr eml)!^: 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatixelv Tiidln to ovport largo quantities to fither countries 
aerv little, about 57 million lbs as compared the principal among uhlch is the 'Lnitcd 
avith 421 million lbs In the United Kingdom and , Kingdom It is (~tliiinted tint India siipidies 
the consumption per head is oiih 18 lb ns j about 40 per cint of the uorld demand of this 
compared with 9 20lbs in tile United Kingdom i conimodita 

The following table evplalns brietla the po'itlon as regards the export of tea from India — 



Year 

‘ 1 

1 Aiiioiinf exported ' 
1 (million of llp> ) i 

! 

1 

1 aliie in lakli- 
of riqiccs 

i 

1 ( ol 3 ns 

jierctiifagt of 

X aluo of total 
exports 


1 

1 " 1 

1 

3 

4 

1925-27 


1 349 

29,04 

9 

1927-28 


; 562 1 

32 48 

10 

1928-29 


360 I 


8 

1929-30 


377 1 

1 ‘ 

20,01 

8 


The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India bv sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exports — 



1928-29 

, 1929-30 


per cent 

' per cent 

To United Kingdom 1 

83 0 

84 2 

To Best of Eurpoe 1 

2 0 

1 2 2 

To Asia 1 

1 5 8 

' 3 8 

To America 1 

5 7 

' 5 8 

To Australia 

1 1 0 

. 1 3 

To Africa 

1 9 

1 2 7 


100 

1 100 


I r 


Arernne Wholesale Pneer of Tea, in Miiiong 
Lane, 1922 30, in Pence per lb 


Year j Korth I South 

I India ' India 


1922 

15 

40 

14 

00 

1923 

18 

70 

IS 

14 

1924 

19 

92 

19 

02 

1925 

17 

08 

17 

02 

1920 

19 

30 

19 

00 

1927 

19 

01 

18 

88 

1928 

10 

49 

15 

40 

1929 

15 

72 

15 

35 

1930 

14 

09 

14 

52 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea Imported 
into the United Kingdom is nomiallv re-exported 
to other foreign countries 

The wear 1931 was one of the most critical 
throgh which the tea industrv has passed since 
its earlv difficulties Trom 1923 to 1927 the 
prices obtained for tea were good , but in 192S a ' 
decline set in, and in 1929 and 1930 prices fell 
further still The price of Indian common tea i 
particularly fell more than that of others 1111116 
as compared to 1923, ‘ all tea ’ fluctuated in the 
London market within a range of 25 per cent , 
Indian common tea fell bv about 50 per cent 

The following table gives the average wholesale 
prices of tea in Mincing Lane from 1922-30, m ' 
pence per lb j 


The following table shows the variations in the 
average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 
prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11 100 


1901-02 to 1910-11 
1927-2S 
192S-29 
1929 30 


Aa erage price at 
auction sales 


Price 
per lb 

As p 
6 0 
14 10 
11 4 

9 11 


Index 

Xumber. 


100 

247 

189 

165 


The fall In tea prices greatlv affected the profits of tea companies The following table 
which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 

in pnees 


Profit per Acre of 65 Indian Tea Companies 


1 

1913 

j 1924 1 

1 1928 

1929 

Average profit per mature acre 

£ 0-10-7 

1 £ 15-2-0 

£ 10-0-0 

£ 0-9-0 

Average profit in pence per lb 

2 6 

) 

t 

C 4 

3 84 

2 20 

Average crop per mature acre 

1 599 lbs 

1 

1 560 lbs 

1 1 

625 lbs 

684 lbs 
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Indian Tobacco 


taking allowance for the re exports from I 
la of Imported Coffee, the consumption of' 
fee In India In 1030 nas approaching four 
es the amount eonsumed In 1025 
Ihe dally average number of persons cmplo\ cd 
;he Coflee plantations In 1020-30 n ns returned 
02,504 of whom 65,072 were permanently 
ployed and 30,532 tempornrllj emplo\ed ns 
ipared with 04,805 persona (44,744 garden 
[ 10,004 outside labour permnnentlj cmploicd 
1 31,027 temporary outside labour) In 1028-20 
Ihe general trade depression did not fall to 


affect the coffee lndus(r\ but In addition to the 
general slump In trade there uns an additional 
factor nhlch depressed coffee prices and this nai 
the cvi cptlonnlh hcae> crops of Jfrnrilian 
Coffee Since the jear 1025 there has been a 
general dounnnrd trend In Coffee prices hut 
until the end i>f 1020 the fall was corapnrntKcIy 
slow, but since then It Ins been verv rapid 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the aacrage s\holcsnle price of Indian Coffee In 
London was 140 In 1023 and 127 b In 1020 it 
fell to 80s in 1030 


INDIAN TOBACCO 


Che tobacco plant was Introduced Into India 
the Portuguese about the vear 1005 As 
other parts of the world, It passed through 
lerlod of persecution hut Its ultimate dlstri- 
Jon over India Is one of the numerour ex- 
ples of the avidity with which advantageous 
V crops or appliances are adopted by the 
iian agriculturist Five or six species of 
cotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
ind In India, namely, N Tabacum and 
rustiea The former is a native of South 
Central America, auu Is the common tobacco 
India About the year 1829 experiments 
re conducted by the Bast India Company 
vnrds improving the juallty of leaf and per- 
tine the native methods of curing and manu- 
ituring tobacco These were often repeated, 
d gradually the Industry became identifled 
th thiee great centres namely, (.1) Eastern 
d Northern Bengal (more especially the 
strict of Rangpur) , (2) Madras, Trlcbl- 
poly, Dlndlgul, Coconada and Calicut In 
uthem India , and (3) Elangoon and Moul- 
iln In Burma Bengal Is the chief tobacco 
jwing Province, but Little or no tobacco 
manufactured there The chief factories 
; near Dlndlgm In the Madras Presidency, 
ough owing to the Imposition of heavy 
port duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
'ar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
)ved to the French territory of Pondicherry 

The question of improving the quality of 
dlan tobaccos has received the attention 
the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Jsearch Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
VO been published recording the results of 
vestlgatlons In that direction The Imme- 
ste problem at Pusa Is the production of a 
od cigarette tobacco Many attempts havb 
en made In the past to Introduce Into India 
e best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
nerlca, but the results have been disappolnt- 
g It Is now hoped to build up by hybridira- 
)n new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
ndltlons of growth, which possess In addition 
equalities necessary to obtain a better price 

Area under Cultivation — ^The cultivation 
tohaceo Is very widespread In Burma The 
o main varieties are called “ Burmese to- 
cco ” and " Havana tobacco ’ Of the 
irmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
Bi ywet-gvi,' the large-leaved varietv and 
beywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 


I pointed leaves Tlic former vlclds a heavier 
; crop, but the latter gives better quality There 
i Is always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco 
The smooth loaves of the Havana plant arc used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling 

I 111 most Important tobacco tracts In British 
India ire — (i) the Coimbatore and Dlndlgal 
tract of Madras, where the Osi-Eappal and 
IPara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Trichlnopoly cigar, 
(tt) the Ondavarl Delta of Madras (fii) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal , (tr) the District! 
of Bihar and Orissa , (p) Quzerat In Bombay 
and fp») the delta tract of Burma 

The season for harvesting varies In different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop Is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
In heaps in stacks to ferment They are then 
tied Into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle The 
leaves are laid perfectly fiat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped In this condition thev are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained A 
black variety Is used In India for cake tobacco, 
and this Is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf Is grown for cigai 
making 

Exports — Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
rose from 26 million lbs during 1929-30 to 28 
million lbs In 1930 31, but owing to the fall in 
prices the value dropped from Rs Oiiiliklisto 
Rs 96i lakhs The bulk of the shipments were 
as usual from Madras, which raised Its exports 
by li million lbs. Bengal and Bombay also 
Increased their contributions but those from 
Burma shrank substJintlally The United 
Elngdom continues to be India’s best customer 
and in 1930-31 took ton million lbs Owing 
to the preference accorded to Empire grown 
tobacco, there has been a remarkable Increase 
in the use of Indian tobacco In the United 
Kingdom although there is yet room for further 
improvement in the direction of curing, packing 
and grading of the Indian leaf Before the war 
the average exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from India to the United Kingdom amounted 
to 135,000 lbs only 
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The Opium Trade. 


Mention oplnm nnd linlf the ’Western world 
directs its thonglit to Indln, ns though India 
n ere n most nnscnipulons producer of the mo't 
noxious drug on enrth Uefer to tlio League of 
Nations’ proceedings in record to opium nnd 
ngnln, mninl\ under the leadership of American 
rop^csentnti^ es, one finds Indln nnd lheGo\cm- 
ment of Indln licld upto liumanit\ natnlliikers 
in opium nnd ns thereby ohstncles to making 
the world a better place to ll\o in In fiet, 
neither India nor tlie Goaemment of India hns 
anj thing to be nshamed of in its opium histora 
■Wlintcaer mna be tlic case in otlier emintries, 
centauries of Inherited experience Imac taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
dnag nnd its misuse is a negligible feature In 
Indian life Abuse of its properties la rarer in 
India tiinn the abuse of nicoliol in ’Western 
countries So much for the Internal position 

Tlie record as regards exports Is cqunlla 
clean Indln hns neaer driacn hard bargains to 
secure the scale of the product oa erseas Where 
it hns been bought the reason is its supcrlorlta 
oaer other supplies because of tlie stringent 
regulations ba'aahich its manufacture lias nlaaaaas 
amder the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, In order to secure the pairita and elenn- 
llness of the finished prodaict Dircctla any 
importing coamtry hns expressed a desire to 
hnae the trade redaiced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening tlielr restric- 
tions on export Tliere have, in recent a cars, 
mainlj atthelnstnnceof America, been numerous 
International conferences with a a icav to making 
Opium and drugs derived from It more difllcailt 
to obtain nnd in every case it has been found 
that India had already gia en the lend in the 
special regulations aihich~it avns proposed to 
laj doavn 

The China Trade — The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is proa ided 
ba' China Tliere is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is 
unnecessnra^ to go further back into these than 
1911 On 8th May of that year, there avns 
draani up between India and China an agreement 
Under wliich the Government of India assented 
to (1) the pnaTnent of an Import duta- three 
times the existing amoimt in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes , (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium bj 
proalnces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
nnd Canton excepted , (8) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China , and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either pnrtj 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, aaais on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her nildst And on her side 
Chinn, in the agreement, imdertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
part passH with the reduction of exports from 
India 

In addition to the lirmt to the China trade 
imposed bv the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, nnd as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 


coniine the rriniindrr of Indian opium export 
to the Icgltlninte demands of tlir non Cliini 
markets A figure was elnliomtih nlnihtnl 
for these imrkifs nnd India dnisfieall\ rut lur 
non-CliInn exports doun to It In 1011 In 
subsequent vcirs she progrrssl\eh reduced the 
permlssll)le export limit nnd In 1918 she stopped 
exports to China nltogi tlur 

nic financial saeriflic therein iinihrtakcn In 
India in order to help the (liinese in their pro 
fisscd desire for nforin nmounti d to inan\ 
millions sterling a \(ar ( hina ne\(r carried 
out her side of the bargain ‘'lie Is still tiemnn 
strabh the greatest opium producing couiitr} 
in the uorld anti the oiih etfeet of the reduction, 
nnd esentiial nlKiIitlou of Imports from India 
Is better trade for (hincso opium prcKluccrs nnd 
morehnnts nnd largelv increased imports of 
opium into Cliinn from Persia nnd I iirke} 

Agreements observed by Indio — Tlic 
Goacrniucnt of India base earried out to the 
letter their spir of the 1911 agreement Tliev 
ha\e gone further, Not onh were exports to 
Oiina stojiped nnd exiiorts to non Cliini eoiin- 
trlcs in the Bast limited in aicordanee uith the 
agreement ulth Cliina, but exports to non- 
ciiina countries base, on the soluntir\ initia- 
tive of India, been subjeeted to successive 
restraining agreements vdth the countries 
concerned Tlie Government of India intro 
du*ed, with cficctfrom 1st Jnnuarv 1023, a certi 
llcntc svstem recommended bv the League of 
Nations, v\hercb> all exports of opium must 
be covered bv rirtillcates from the Government 
of the importing countrv that its consignment 
is approved nnd is required for legitimate pur- 
poses Tlie pressure exerted bv the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
ns India was concerned, the new svstem was 
welcomed because it remov cd from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all rtsponsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting coimtrics nnd laid it upon their own 
respective Governments In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements 
India decided, though she was in no wav bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern countries for other than medical 
nnd scientific purposes bv 10 per cent vearlv, 
so as to extinguish them altogether bv Decem- 
ber 1936, and effect hns been given to that 
poliov at considerable flnanoinl sacrifice India 
is the only coimtrj that has made nnj con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind 

International Aspect of the Problem — 

It was onlj during the processes nnd negotia- 
tions bj which the Indian opium export trade 
to Chinn was being suppressed that the Opium 
question began to assume a vvldelv International 
aspect This happened on tlie inltlatlv e of the 
DBA, at whoso Instance an International 
Opium Commission met at Shanghai In 1909 
and formulated a series of recommendations 
for the suppression of opium smoking nnd the 
regulation of the use of opium nnd morphia 
The United States thereafter advanced a further 
proposal for an International Conference at 
the Hague This met on 1st December 1911, 
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Glass and G^asswaic. 


treasured houscliold medicine of llic people, to 
■whom qualified medical uoslsfnnceis Inacccfslblc 
it Is also taken as a solace, a*: n tonic and as a 
restorative to lessen or a^ ert fatlpuo and In other 
■waas In ■tthicli, ■when modcratcl) used It Is 
relatlvelj Innocuous 

Present Policy — Ihc current attitude and 
policy of the Goaemment of India ■aero latch 
erplalncd In their hclualf to the Leapuc of 
Nations at Gcneaa Tliclr rcprc'cntathc 
declared that anv genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Proainelal Minister in connection 
■with It would receho cncoumgcracnt and 
support from the Central Qoaemment and 
showed that the pollca of that Goaemment Is, 
and has been, one of non-intorfcrcnco ulth the 
moderate use of raw opium, ■whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the Indulgence of the 
almost rmlvcrsal destre of human beings, particu- 
larlv those whose occupations Involve exposure 
or se'vcre bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotle Bxcessiae indulgence It Is and always 
has been the desire of Goaemment to express 

Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Proxlnclal Transferred Subject Never- 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an olllclal All-India 
Conference, which ■was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 6th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion -was alleged to be unduly high This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special pro'tinclal 
inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special Instance of His 
Majesty’s Government The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
hivestigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatiaes of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be rerarded as having exce'^slae consumption 
and that Orissa and the Perozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further Inquiry In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causes for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption In many places. 


■Wlillo speaking at the Second Gcnc\a Opium 
Conference on lOlh January 102'), I/Ord Cecil 
statcci that lie had seen figures apparently 
taken from a report made by the United States 
Ircacurj, to the effect that con«umptlon was 
greater In America tlinn In India 'flic estimate 
framed by the Adtlsory Committee of the 
I,eaguo of the annual requirements of opium 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes is 
COO milligrammes or 0 26 grains per capital 
■which Is roughly cqulaalcnt to 0 Indian seers 
per 10,000 Tlio Health Committee of the 
League opined that this could be reduced to 
450 milligrammes, or 0 04 grains In countries 
possessing a well developed medical scralcc 
Tlie consumption per capita In British India 
during 1024-25 arorked out at 17 2 grains 
per head Tlio rate of consumption has cer- 
tainly fallen since the compilation of this 
published figure Tlio amount Includes actcrl- 
nary uses and these are extenciae, though to 
secure statistics of the quantita of opium 
glaen to animals Is Impossible Alloavance 
also lias to bo made for the poor morphine con- 
tent of Indian opium, aahicli is about 9 per cent 
at 90 deg consistence, and the limited number 
of medical practitioner trained on estem lines 
to administer strlctla measured doses Ixird 
Cecil’s statement at the I caguo of Nations avas 
rccela cd avlth extreme critldsm by Mr Porter 
of the American delegation Mr Porter said 
the American statistics cited had been dlsaaowed 
and tliat Lord Cecil’s obscnatlons avere a " adlB 
slander upon the people of the United States ” 
Lord Cecil apologised and withdraw his state- 
ment But Mj Frederick Wallis, Commissioner 
of Correction, New York, WTittng In tho Current 
Hlstorv Magazine for February, 1026, showed 
the annual per capita consumption In Italy to 
bo one grain, in Gennanv 2 grains, in England 
3 grains. In Franco 4 grains and in the United 
States 36 grains In ’’Current History” for 
March, 1026, Mr Wallis defended this last 
figure and said that In view of the smuggling 
into the United States ” It would appear to me 
that the consumption would be much larger than 
the Goremment officially gate ns 36 grains ” 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few y cars come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
ft the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord 


GLASS AND 

The unports of glass and glasstvare In 1930-31 
sho^wed, in common with other articles, a heavy 
decline compared 'with the previous year, 
receding in value from Rs 2,62 lakhs to Rs l,U6 
lakhs Japan continues to occupy the foremost 
position In the trade with Czechoslo^vakla next 
Details appear in the Exports Section of the 
Year Book. 

Manufacture of Glass in India — Glass 
was manufactured in India In centuries before 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of “Indian 
Glass ” as being of superior quality As a 
result of recent archeeologlcal explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vesselfl have been 
discovered Indicative of the very primitive 


GLASSWABE 

stage of the Industry But no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industr\ as such sur 
vl\ c , y et. It is certain that by the sixteenth 
century It was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles The qual'ty 
of the material was Inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough Bevond this stage 
the Industry had not progressed imtll the nine- 
ties of the last century Manufacture of glass 
in India on modem European lines dates from 
the nineties of the last century, when some 
pioneer efforts were made in this line Since 
then a number of concerns have been started, a 
number of them have failed, while some are still 
clinging to life o'wing to war conditions They 
mainly devote themselves to the manufacture 
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of bangles and lampware side by side Tvith 
bottle-making on a small scale This, therefore, 
Is the criterion which determines the two nell- 
dcflncd classes of the lndu^t^> in Its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage iudustrj and (il) 
the modem Factorj Industrt 

(1) The indigenous t-ottnge industrj which is 
representated In all parts oi the countrj , but has 
its chief centres in tiroiabad District of U P , 
and Belgaum District, in the south, is mainl> ) 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap . 
bangles made from glass cakes or blocks '1 
made in larger Faitoriis The industry is at 
present in a dourlshiug state and supplies nearly ' 
one-third of the Indian demand tor bangles 
The qualit) has been improted bj the discovery i 
of new glaring procf-sts and tor the present ' 
the turnover in this line has gone up to du lakh* ' 
of rupees a year But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard tompetitlou from Japan 
whose "silky bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones 

(ii) The modem factory tv pc of organiratlon 
of tills Industry Is just in its inttiicy at present 
The existing factories either -top at proiiueing 
glass cakes for bangles as in iirorabad or 'luiplc 
kind of lampwares and bottles \Sith the 
existing state of knowledge and maehmctv in 
India they can neither produce -lieet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to mauufn ture 
laboratory or table glass Arti-nc gla-swort i- out 
of tEe question and the priva.e eapltali-ts wlio 
have to run their concerns mo-tl\ witli eom 
merclal ends do not think it worth tlieir whil^ to 
spend money and labour on it Wat cau-ed a 
great decrease In volume — though not so much , 
in value which was much lucre ised — of the 
imports of the lampware, etc , aud in order to ' 
meet the Indian demand tor thcin new lactones 
were started and old revived wluch produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is gcnerallv supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demaud tor this kind of 
glassware There are at pre-ent 14 Factories 
engaged in the production of 1 impware, of which 
two or three only produce bottle aud carboys 
also The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore Allahabad and Bijhoi 
and Ambala, while bottles are only manuiac 
-u.ed t Nalni and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta 

During the later years of the war period 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presldencv and adjoining districts 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass 


comii erolal basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to (3j Bad selection of site am Ideal 
site for a OlaM Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quarts and fire-clay, 
{b) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market Atleast two must be present in some 
concerns, two were abseni (i) Specialisation 
was lacking, some lactones in their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or lou different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lamp- 
ware, bottles, and bangles, etc (6) Paucity 
of suffloent iluld capital for initial expenses for 
machinery or other improvements or even in 
some cases for running the concern in the 
beginning 

But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to ihe failure of 
soma of these and hfndei the progress of the 
rest whlef among them are (1) The industry 
1 ID Its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental (Z) No expert guidance in this 
me, there is a lack ol u en and good Uteratuie 
3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type 
The present Indian workmen in this line and 
Plow era are few in number end Uliterato They, 
therefore, master the situation and are nnamend- 
able to management (4) Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
tood sand and quarti can be obtained, and 
ODsequentiy, m roost cases, at a great distance 
from the coal-fields (5) To a certam extent, 
competition from Japan and European countries 

Alkali used la almost entirely of English 
luanufacture being Carbonate of Soda 08-9y% 
in a powdered form This Alkali has almost 
completely taken place ol the various Alkaline 
Earths formerly employed bv the Glass Bangle 
manufactures as the latter cannot bo used in 
rhe maniilaoture of glass which Is to compete 
with the Imported article These points must 
be carefully noted tor future guidance 

The Industry developed considerably under 
war conditions , but in peace times, In 
this transition stage, immediate elforte must be 
\ made la the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission sav in them Report (Appendix 
’ El rti “The Glass industry, even In Its sim- 
plest form Is highly teohnlial 4nd can be elDci 
ently carried on only by sclentlflcaJly trained 
managers and expert workmen The present 
I stage has been reached by importing men, onlv 
I partiallv equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
cations, from Europe and Japan, and bv sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know 
I ledge they can The glass industry Is a closed 
trade and Its secrets ore jirefuUy guarded, so 
I that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
I ouously successfuL** 


Causes of failure — B,ec. rds oi the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures in some 
cases Wore due In port at least to preventibie 
causes, prominent among which were (p Lack 
of enlightened management (2) Lack of proper 


Bibliography — Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix), Indian Munitions 
:i^ard Industrial Handbook, etc. "Notes on 
Glass Mannlacinre ' By C S Fox. (Bulletin No 
of Indian industries and Labour, 1922 ) 
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Hides, Shuts and Leather 


HIDES, SKINS 

India’s local manulattorcs of skins and tcathci 
have steadily Increased In recent years Previous 
to the outbreak of vpar, the trade In raw hides 
In this country was good , there was a largo 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated Exports to enemy countries oexKscInlly 
to the groat emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to And 
new markets for the raw material The raw 
hide business of India had up to that time 
been largely, if not quite entirely, In the 
bands of Gorman Arms or Arms of German 
Origin and Germany had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides In the four months 
before the dutbreak of war she took 30 per 
cent of the total exports In 1012-13 she 
took 32 per cent and in 1913-14, 36 per cent 
Germany still takes the major share of 
India’s raw hides while America takes the bulk 
of goat skin exports Shipments of tanned 
hides go mostly to Great Britain 

The trade In hides and skins slumped heavily 
in 1930-31, exports falling from Rs 10,04 lakhs 
In value In 1929 30 to Bs 11,74 laklis Betails 
are given Itt the Export Section of the Year Book 

Conditions of the Trade — The trade In 
hides and skins and the croft In leather 
mannfactnre are in the bands either of 
Mabomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated In by a com- 
paratively small community The trafOc is 
subject to considerable Auctnations concomitant 
with the vlclBsltndea of the seasons In famine 
vears for instance the exports of nntanned 
hides rise to an abnormal Agure The traffic 
is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted conununity and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour 

Uses of Indian EUdes. — The Afteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots, 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used In cotton mlUa for drawing 
the thread Baw sheepskins are used for similar 
articles and also for gloves They are exported 
mostly to Germany, Erance and Italy Baw 
goatskins are used almost entirely In the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States Is the chief producer Elghty- 
Ave per cent of exports of Indian raw goatskins 
are sent direct to the United States ^e 
consumption of glace kid in the United Kingdom 
has remained stotionary during the last Ave 
years none the less production up to 1928 
increased somewhat and exports have slightly 
grown 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are In 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an Important distributing centre Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but It has 
drifted back to Germany The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German Anns established there, had reached a 


AND LEATHER. 

high Standard After the uar the trade became 
Bomculiat disorganised from a ^nrlcty of causes, 
among whieh may be cited Asoal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at Arst Inex- 
perienced Arms, the Increased cost of arranging 
for snper\lsion at up country points It has, 
houc\cr, been rcco\crlng Its reputation 
Protecting the Industry. — The report of 
the Industrial ComintssloD pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present In the hides 
and leather Industry was the laek of organisa- 
tion and export skill Government action t<> 
foster the Industry was Arst taken In Soptembir 
1919, when a Bill was Introduced In the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894 The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows “It Is to Impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent on hides and skins 
with n rebate of 10 per cent on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned Its object Is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall bo converted Into fullv 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible In India and falling this In other parts 
of the Empire, Instead of being exported In a 
raw state for manufacture In foreign countries ” 
Sir George Barnes who was In charge of the 
Bill and deserlbcd the tanning Industry as one 
of the most promising Indian Industries ex- 
plained that '• the present position Is that we 
have In India at the present time some hundreds 
of taimcrles for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come Into existence In 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have In fact the foundations of a 
Aounsbing tanning industry, but there Is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of mUltary requirements. 
It some other support is not given We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
In this case protection In the shape of a 16 per 
cent, export duty is jnstlAable and ought to 
be effective It Is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should bo extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was Injured by the neces 
sitles of the war Tbpugh Indian tanneries 
have enormously Increased In number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, aad it Is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end In view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent rebate In resjwct of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire I should add that it is proposed to 
limit by notlAcatlon the benefft of this rebate 
to bides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire , and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
tanned abroad will not be entitled to any 
rebate." 

Indigenous methods — ^Indla possesses a 
large smectlon of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia. Mangroves, and Myxa- 
bolams By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather workrf up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 
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Insurance 

According to the report b> Jfr N Jlukarjl 
Actuar\ to the Go\ernnient of India, contnlnid 
in the Indian Insurance Year Book, 1030, ll>p 
number of eompanies sul)Jtct lo tlio pro\ision‘' 
of tlic Indian Life Assurance Coinpanlrs Act of 
1012 and tlic Indian Insurance Companies Act 
of 1028 is 257, of avliicli 108 (ompanies arc 
constituted In India and 140 companies are 
constituted outside India Of tlic 108 Indian 
companies, 40 arc cstabllslicd in tlio Jlomliaj 
Presidency, 20 in Bengal, 10 in tile Madras 
Presldencj, 12 in tlic Punjab, 4 in Ddlil, 2 eacli 
In the United Provinces and tlic Central 
Provinces, 1 In Ajmer and 2 in Burma Of the 
140 non-Indian companies, 72 arc constituted 
in the United Kingdom, 30 in tlie Brlti'Ii 
Dominions and Colonies, 10 in flic Continent of 
Europe, 13 in the United States of America, 10 
in Japan and 5 in Ja\ a 

Most of the Indian oompanlcs carrj on 
life assurance business onlj Thej arc 71 
In number and of the remaining 37 
Indian companies, 18 carrj' on life business 
along arith other insurance business and 10 
carry on insurance business other than life As 
regards non-Indian companies, most of tliein 
carrj' on insurance business other than life 
Out of the total number of 149 non-Indian 
oompanles, 12B carry on insurance business 
other than life, 9 carry on ilfe busmess oidj and 

16 carry on life business along nitli other 
Insurance business Of the latter 24 companies, 

17 are constituted in the United Kingdom, 6 in 
the British Dominions and Colonics and 1 In 
Germany 

The total new life assurance business 
effected in India during 1929 amounted to 143 
thousand policies assuring a sum of 28 i crorcs 
and yielding a premium Income of 1 J crorc, or 
which the new business done by Indian 
companies amoimted to 103 thousand policies 
assuring a sum of about 16J orores and having 
a premium income of nearly a crore The 
share of the British companies in respect of new 
sums assured is 4i crores, of the Dominion and 
Colonial companies about 7i crorcs and of the 
single German company J crore 

The average sum assured under the new 
policies Issued by Indian oompanies is Bs 1,628 
and under those Issued by non-Indian companies 
Es 8,086 and the average annual premium per 
Es 1,000 sum assured is Es 65 in the case of 
Indian companies and Es 67 in the case of 
non-Indian companies 


in India. 

Tlio total lift nssuranre Imslni's ( fli rt--d in 
India and remaining In force n( tlie end of 1920 
ainoiintcd to C50 tlioimnid nnlloli s assuring a 
total Sinn of 142rrorcs including rc\PrsIonnr\ 
hoinis additions and lia\ Ing a premium Inronie 
of 7-1/3 crorcs Of this the share of Indian 
companies is represented in 472 (liousanil 
policies assuring a suni of 78 crorcs and lia\ ing 
a premium income of ncarlj 4 crorcs 

Most of tlio Indian comiianics now transact 
life assurance luislness on tlic sclcntinc principle 
hilt tlicro are still some wliich carr\ on liuslncss 
on flic dividing plnn under wlilcli tlio sum 
assurcel is not llxcd but depends on tlic dl\ Islon 
o( a portion of oscli j car’s premium Inronic 
amongst tlio oliiims arising in tliat j car Tills 
form of life assurance business is unsound 
Before tlio Act of 1912 was passed tlicrc were 
numerous conijianics wliich transacted life 
nssiirnnco liuslncss 011 tlic dlsidliic Plan and 
iiiostof tlicni caiiie to grief Of such companies 
whicii were in existence at tlio time of tlui 
pi sslng of tlie Act the majoritj have disappear- 
ed and some liaac stopped issuing policies on 
the dividing plln A few new companies hat. 
taken up tills dhlding Insurance business and 
It wdll not be long before thej realise thi Ir 
mistake 

Some Indian life offlees have extended their 
operations outside India, mostly in British East 
Africa and in the Near East The total m w 
sums assured bj these ofBces outside India in 
1020 amounted to about a crore and tin 
average sum assured imder each poilcj was 
Es 2,848 

A striking feature of the Indian compames is 
the aimosc negilgiblo amount of business done 
by them under nnnuity contracts, while in 
the case of the non-Indian companies annuity 
contracts constitute an appreciable portion of 
their total life assurance businiss Been iho 
small amount of nnnuity business the Indian 
companies were getting in the past is grnduallj 
decreasing Evldintlv annuity contracts have 
not jet found favour with Indians in general 

The life assurance business of Indian com- 
panies has stendiU Increased duilng the last 
ten jears Thi following table shows the new 
business effected since 1920 in each year 
and the total business remaining In force at 
the end of the j ear 


Tear 

New business 
written during 
the year 

Total business 
remaining In force at 
the end of the ^pa^ 

1920 

5,17 laklis 

31 crores 

1921 

6,47 


84 „ 

1922 

6,64 


37 „ 

1923 

5,85 


39 „ 

1924 

6,89 


42 „ 

1025 

8,15 


47 „ 

1920 

10,35 


63 „ 

1927 

12,77 


^0 „ 

1928 

15,41 


71 „ 

1029 

17,29 

I) 

82 ,, 
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Tlir nr! Incrunc rf tlio liidlm rfinpuitis 
tndrr t)i Ir llfr nminnrr t>ii=Infcs from prc- 
mSnin? nnil in(rr<'<-t imotinfif! to 1 7/^ rrorcF 
III I"*'' md rrr t lo ( \ri V'. of " T uoic 0 \cr tlic 
TO'TCiI'nndlrifr Inrotiir of the )ire\lotif \nr 
Ihlniv nmniinli'il to I If T i rore ind cxi frtletl 
tic pr> \l<in< \eir 1 flsufc ii;, > crore ClainiF 
hx (3r-vl1i ‘linwi d nn Inrn "I'e i f lahlii and 
rlilma In riir\h3iire of I ■} Itklii lor the 
fir t time diirint: IPJ't rhliti'’ In miiMxnnci 
"err hrtrer than eWlm' In death 

The life I'ninne’’ fund* Inrrn<:fd 1 v o\fr 1} 
cro-e diirlrp Ih'd'i and *111101101 d to I'J , r. re^ 


at th" end of that a ear The a\ernEO rate of 
Interest earned on the life funds during the 
tior was near!)* 51 per cent as against 5 1/3 
per cent realised In the prcaloas year 

The Post Office Insurance Fund was 
In’titiitcil hj the Government of India In 1863 
for the h neflt of the postal employes but 
grndu il)\ adml'-don to It has been thrown open 
to almost all classes of Goaernment servants 
who an i inplojcd on cI'II duties 

The follon-Iiig arc some of the Important 
partleiilnrs ri lating to the bnslnrss of the Fund 
iliiringttu two aears 1929 and 1030 — 


1 

Yt vr 
inding 
3l<t 

; Unrln^ th 

^ t ar 

i 

i 1 

(Tut. .1 

1 t il l.iHlnf'S rimalning 
(11 lorco at t he end 
ol thi 5 . ar 

Total 

Total 

Income 

Life 

Assurance 
fund at the 
end of the 

’'hrih 

j Numb r 

. ' 

( policies 

i 

i 

1 tal 

Sll Ilf. 

a««nr< 1 

N onil.ei 
. t 

p li i> .■ 

^uiiw 
ns^iiri d 
ind 

h uiuscs 

1 

1 

I 

year 

1929 

1 

1 

I 

‘ T.5^2 

1 4 1,11 mil* 

01 474 

i 

! 

13 02,4 7 000 

63.17,000 

3,64,44,000 

1930 

1 

j b*!"! 

1 

1 

I 19 idiiKil 

; 1, i79 

14 17 81 000 

09,36 000 

4.02.80,000 


Fire, Marine and MIsccIInncous Insu- 
rance Business- The nit Indian prenduin 
income of nil companies under Insurance liusl 
ne<5 other than life aF»uranrc during 1029 was 
nearh 3 crorcs of which the Indian companies* 
sliare was oacr i crore and tliat of the non 
Indian compunles nearh 2 J crorcs Tlic total 
nmount Is composed of — 

l.Oj lakhs from lire, 

CB lakhs from inarbie, and 

70 lakhs from miscellaneous Insurance 
buslnt ss 

Tlic Indian companhs received — 

23 lakhs from Dro, 


1 1 laklis from marine, and 
18 laklis from miscellaneous Insurance 
business 


The total assets of Indian companies 
iniount fo crorps of Tvhich tiicstocfe 6 xcb&Bgc 
i-ouritlos form the bulk These Eecuijtles are 
■howD Jn the aicouet'^ at a net value 01 1“ 
-rores Loans on policies and mortgages are 
Ihown at 2} cror.s land and house property 
ire ^alucd at IJ crore deposits, cash, stamps, 
tc are shown at 1 } crore agents’ balances 
ind other outstanding items at 1 crore , and 
onus on personal security and other mlscelurte- 
ms assets at 3 crore Oier hall a crore of the 
totw assets of the Indirn companies Is Invested 
jutsidc India 
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Customs Tariff. 


General Import duties arc levied for fiscal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
mdustrles But the tarlil has been modlflcd 
with a view to admitting free or at fa\oumblo 
rates articles, the cheap Import of wliich was 
considered necessary in the interests of tlic 
country Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dalrs appllanccf 
are admitted free Jfachlncrs , printing ma 
terials,etc , are assessed nt2i per cent and iron 
and steel rallwas material and ships at 10 per 
cent High duties arc imposed on tobacco, 
liquors and matches 

Re-Imports — Articles of foreign produc- 
tion on which import duts has been once paid, 
if subsequentls exported, arc on re-lmport 
exempted from dutj on the following condi- 
tions — 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied — 

(1) of the identity of the articles , 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export , 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re Import , 

(4) that they are private personal property 
re-lmported for personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale , 

(5) that not more than three rears have 
passed since they were re exported 

Dutv Is, however, charged on the cost of 
repairs done to the articles while abroad which 
-hould be declared bv the person re-importing 
t he articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re-lmportatlon 

To facilitate identification on re-importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendered for examin- 
ation 

This concession of free entrv on rc-lmporta- 
tlon Is not extended for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies 

Drawbacks — IVhen anv goods, capable 
of being easilv identified which have been Im- 
ported bv sea Into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on Importation, are re-exported 
by sea from snch Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port seven- 
eights of such dntles shall, except as otherwise 
h»reinafter provided, be repaid as drawback 

Provided that. In everv such case, the goods 
be Identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at snch Customs port and that the 
re-export be made within two years from the 
date of Importation, as shown bv the records 
of the Custom House, or within ruch extended , 


term as the Chief Customs Antlioriti, or Cliiof 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being show n 
in ant case determines , prot ided further that 
the Cliicf Customs Olficcr aliall not extend tlio 
term to a period exceeding 3 years 

When ant goods, hating been cliarged with 
Import diitt at one Customs port and thcncc 
exported to anotlicr, arc re exported by sea as 
aforesaid, dranlincK shall be allowed on sucli 
goods as if tlicy liad been so rc-exported from the 
former port 

Protided that, in etcry such case, the goods 
be Identified to the satisfaction of tlie Olficcr 
In-Oharge of the Custom House at the port oi 
final exportation, and tliat such final exporta 
tion be made within three tears from the date 
on which they were first imported into British 
India 

No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re export 

No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods lias put out 
to sea, or unless pavment bo demanded within 
six months from the date of entry for sbip- 
mect. 

Everv person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on ant goods duly export 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actuallv exported, and 
have not been re landed and arc not Intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port , and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon 

Merchandise Marks — Importers Into India 
especiaJlt from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do veil to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat 
Inc to merchandise marks In Appendix 11 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Harks Act, 1889, and con 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there- 
under The following summary of the rcgnla 
tlons in force does not claim to be exhaustive 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference Is suggested to the Merchandise 
Sfarks Manual which Is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob 
talnable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications 

Infringements or offences may be classified 
convenientlv under four heads — 

1 Counterfeit trade marks , 

2 Trade descriptions that are false In re- 
spect of the country of ongln , 

3 Trade descriptions that are false la other 
respects , and 

4 Lengths not properly stamped on piece- 
goods 
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Cn'-lo,]': JiUll). 


Sclirdulc 11 — (Imi)ort Tariff). 


f- 


ij c ' ti 1 1 1 til -‘“'ill iliil’i tlio ri forcnro Ib to " rcil \nhic " 
' ' I'! tti'’ ■» < o t mia Vet, ls7S (% III ol lb7S), uulris nn nrllrlo 
.! r 1 t . f 


1 1 


' I n ) Mif I’lillmr Inili'dt' rtlpllon ofrncli 'irtlileanJ co\er 
Wt 1 > iinl (lir% or>’ "('[ Ij provided lor 


„ - ' t ' ' 

1 

1 

1 

TnrllT 

\ allies 

l)ut% 

1 1 clod Drinl titid Tobnrro i 

) 

Rs n p 


I I! 

[ 




1 “ i - 


ItnII in 


Such rate or rates 



iiiannd of 


of dutj not 


1 

e2 11 - 


e>:rccdlng one 


1 

aMdidiljnd- 

1 

rujicc ns the 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U( Iclil 


Governor Gene- 
ral In Council 
mav, bv notlll- 
cntlon In the 
Gazette of In- 
dia, from time 


1 


1 

to time pres- 
cribe,* PM 01 
per rent ad 

lalortm 

Z I III Mr !•' 1 1 li ( '■- vTc 

tlal No 1) J 


If/ raloTdn 

23 per cint 

' 1 t n It 1 '1 '1 n-lh ri d 

' ■ 'lib , ainlj 


If/ rn/orrj/i 

25 per cent 






1 1 t n - \M) \ 1 r.i 1 

\I.II'' 

i 




M T ' 

) I f V I' ^ 1 I 
d d ) ' ■ r 

• I )i 1 1 


VI n ill *^"11 • Iri -'ll.! 
I r\ d not, otln nvi e 


I r » ^ t ’ / 

\ 'ItlM'ut li 11 

\li loiidr 1 1 I'l I I : nn In tin ^lii II 
Miiio id-i In iln In H 1’’ i l■‘n 
( ■» li < r <'Tj( o 1 1 ini 1 nothllmiid 
Li 1 inn‘ .'•trdt , Dntrli I Inilli » md 
ohm — 
llnd (d 
I nlin 1 ' d 
( oronnt'i 'Inldlw *■ 

(•iionnt nllnr 
( iironiil 1 ' rni 1 (< oprn) 

J) dc <lr\ , In 1' mo 

1) rt< vv t , In li mfi In'-l.i ts nnd bundles 
])ati wv I, pari id In otln r riccptaclcs 

1 lt’o,iirl'd, l’( rolnn 
1 ll/i drlril, i nroiicnn 

Oarlle 

I’lslai lilo nntr 
R doin'*, rid, I’orsinu Gulf 


«\\t 


rn 1 


lit tnl'irint 


lliou'-nnd 


cut 


5S 0 0 
65 0 0 
12 12 0 
31 0 0 


00 0 0 
104 0 0 

21 0 0 
33 0 0 
11 12 0 


0 8 
4 8 
11 4 


0 12 0 
10 0 0 

0 8 0 
63 0 0 
10 8 0 


Rc 1 4 
25 per cent 


25 per cent 


an 

25 


25 

nr. 


25 

25 

25 

26 
26 

25 

26 
26 


• 1 be rat* on the 1st Jnnunrv , 1932 nnd until fnrtbcr notice Is annas OJ 
t t’ndcr (loairnnnnt of India, llnnncc Department (Central Revenues) HotWcatlon Ko 60 
dated tin 5tli Docoinbur 1931, raw cashew nuts arc liable to Import duty at 20 percent ad valorem 
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Customs Tariff 


Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— 


Names of Articles 



Tarlft 

Values 


I —Food, Drink and Tobacco — contd 
GKAIN, PULSE AND ELOUIl 
6 Elotiii except sago flour 


Tariff value — 

Cassava or Tapioca flour 

6 Grain and Poises, all sorts, Including bro- 

ken grains and pulse, but excluding flour 
{see Serial Nos 6 and 7) 

7 Sago Floor 

LIQUORS 

Ale beer, porter, cider and other fermented In barrels or 
liquors other con- 

tainers con- 
taining 27 
oz or more, 
per Imperial 
gallon 

I n bottles 
contain In g 
less than 27 
oz but not 
less than 20 
less tlian 13l 
oz , per bot- 
tle 

I n bottles 
contai n In g 
oz but not 
less than 10 
oz , per bot- 
tle 

I n bottles 
contain In g 
less than OJ 
oz but not 
less than 6 
oz , per 
bottle 

I n other 

containers , 
per imperial 
gallon 


Rs a p 


Mhcat flour — Rs 
2-8 per cut , 
all others — 25 
per cent ad 
talorcm 


4 0 25 per cent 

Wicat— Rs 2-8 

per cvrt , all 
others — free 


Fifteen annas 


Tno annas and 
sL\ pies 


One anna and 
three pics 


Re 1 4 


9 Denatured Spirit 


Ad valorem 03 percent 


Tariff value — 

Spirit from Java denaturedbefore clearance Imperial 

gallon 


1 0 0 9{ per cent 
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Schedale II — c Import Tariff ) — continued. 


o 


Knmcs of Articles 


Per 


Tariff 

Values 


Duty 


10 


11 


I —Food, Drink and Tobacco — eonid 

LIQUOKS— conW 

SrnuTS (other than denatured spirit) — 

(1) Bnnd\, pin, rum, wldskv, and other Imperial pal- 

sorts of spirits not othenvise speci- ion of the] 
fled, includlnp Tvines contalnlnp atren^h ofl 
more than 42 per cent of proof London 
spirit proof 

(2) LiQUEtms, cordials, ml'rtures and 

other preimratlons contalnlnp spirit 
(other than drugs and medicines) — 

(i) entered in sucli a manner as to Imperial gal- 
Indicate tliat tlie strength is not Ion 
to be tested 


(ti) not so entered 


(3) Drugs and medicines containing spirit 

(t) entered in such a manner ns toi 
Indicate that the strength is notj 
to be tested 

(if) not so entered 


(4) Peritoied Sphuts 
Provided that — 

(a) the dutj on any article Included in' 
this Item sliall In no case be less than 
the dut> ■which "would be charged if 
the article nere included in Part V of 
the Statutorv Schedule (i e , 25 per 
cent ad valorem) 

(b) -where the unit of assessment Is the 
imperial gallon of the strength of 
London proof, the dutj shall be In- 
creased or reduced In proportion as 
the strength is greater or less than 
IxDndon proof 

V r\ES, not containing more than 42 per cent 

of proof spirit — 

(1) Champagne and other sparkling wines 

(2) Other Sorts 


[imperial gal 
Ion of thd 
strength of] 
London 
proof 


[Imperial gal- 
lon 


|lmperinl pal-i 
Ion of the 
strength of| 
London 
proof 

Imperial gal-, 
Ion 


Imperial gal 
Ion 

Do 


I 


Bs a p 


Bs 37-8 

Bs 60 

Bs 37-8 


Bs 37 8 


Es 27-5-6 


Bs 60 


Bs 13-2. 
Bs 7-8 


I 


There are no entries bearing Serial Xos 12 and 13 
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customs Taitff. 


Schednie 11 — ( Import Tariff }—oonitnued 


NnmcB of Articles 



Tnrlfl 

Vnlues 



I — Food, Drink and Tobacco — cotUd 

PKO^^SIONS AND OILMAN'S STOKES 

Provisions nnd Oilman’s Stores and Groceries, 
aU sort”, excluding vinegar In casks (see 
Serial No 15) 

Tariff values — 

Butter 

Cassava, Tapioca or Sago (whole) 

China preserves In sjrup 


Ks a p 


Ad valorem 26 per cent 


China preserves, drj , candled 

China canned fruit i 

Co cum 

Ghl 

"Vegetable product 

VermloeUl, flour, from China nnd the Far 
East 

Vermicelli, peas, from China and the Far 
East 

Vermicelli, rice, from China and the Far 
East 

Teast, from China and the Far East 
16 VnfEOAB, In casks 

SACCHAKENE 

16 SACCttiKDTE (except In tablets) and such 

other substances as the Governor General 
in Council may, by notification in the Ga- 
zette of India, declare to be of a like nature 
or use to saccharine 

17 Sacchaedte Tablets 


SPICES 

The Follovstkq Spioes, namely — 

Cardamoms, cassia, cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmegs and pepper 

Tariff values — 

Cardamom seed 
Cassia llgnea 
Cloves 

Cloves, exhausted 
Cloves stems and heads 
Cloves In seeds, narlavang 
Nutmegs 
Nutmegs In shell 
Pepper, black 
Pepper, long 
Pepper, white 


lb 

cwt 

box of six 
large or 
tweh e 
small jars 
lb 

case of 4 doz 
cwt 


25 per cent 
25 


Ad valorem 2i per cent 


Ks 6-4 


Ad valorem 18} per cent or 
Ks 6-4 per 
pound of sac- 
charine contents 
whichever I s 
higher 


Ad valorem 37} per cent 


65 0 0 37} per cent 

11 0 0 37} 

60 0 0 37} „ 

23 0 0 37} „ 

10 0 0 87} „ 

20 0 0 37} „ 

0 7 0 37} 

040 37} 

49 0 0 87} „ 

42 8 0 37} „ 

66 0 0 37} „ 






Customs Tanff 



Schedale II— {Import Tariff)— o/rnttnuei 


o 

!z; 

S 

X 

o 

Kl 

Names of Articles 

Per 

TarlS 

Values 

Duty 


L — Food Drink nndTo ncco — contd 


Es a p 


19 

SVGAS. 




CpiTFECTIOKBFT 


Ad valorem 

60 per cent 

20 

StTQAB, excluding confectionery (see Serial 

1 




No 19)— 

(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft 8 Dutchl 

cwt 


Es 9-1 


Standard and above 





(2) Sugar, below 8 Dutch Standard and 


Ad valorem 

31i per cent plus 


sugar candy 



Es 3-7 per cwt 


(3) Molasses 



31i per cent 


Tariff value — 

Molasses — 





{i) Imported in hulk by tank steamer 

cwt 

2 10 

31i 


(«) Otherwise Imported 


2 9 0 

31i „ ^ , 


Sugar candy 


10 0 0 

31i per cent plus 




Es 3-7 per cwt 


TEA 




21 

Tea 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 


Tanff values — 




Tea, black 

lb 

0 11 0 

25 , 


Tea, green 

OTHEB, FOOD AND DEINK 

tt 

1 

0 13 0 

25 „ 

22 

COITEE 


Ad valorem 

25 „ 

23 

Hops 



Free 

24 

Salt, excluding Salt exempted under Serial 

Indian 


The rate at which 


No 25 

1 maund of 


excise dutv Is 


82 2/71b3 


for the time 



niolrdupols 

weight 


being leviable 
on salt manu- 




factored In the 

1 




place where the 
import takes 
place * plus 
4Jt annas per 

1 




maund If ma- 
nufactured out- 
side India 

25 1 

1 

1 

Salt Imported Into British India and Issued, 
In accordance with rules made with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General 
In Council, for use In any process of manu- 
facture , also salt Imported Into the port 
of Calcutta and Issued with the sanction 
of the Government of Bengal to manufac- 
turers of glared stoneware , also salt Im- 
ported into any port In the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and Issued,] 



Free 


In accordance with rules made with the 





previous sanction of the Governor -General 





In Council, for use In curing fish In those 





provinces 

(For the general duty on salt, see Serial No 





24 ) 




20 

ALL Otheu Souts of Food ald Dbexe not 
otherwise specified 

Tanff values — 

ChlUies, dry 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 



cwt 

21 0 0 

25 ,, 


Ginger, dry 

1 

26 0 0 

Oe: 

-0 ,, 


Mace 

1 lb 

14 0 

-O tt 


• The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1032 and until further notice Is Ee 1-9-0 
t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Ec'cnues) Xotiflcation yo 44, 
dated the 16th Xovemher 1931, salt Imported Into British India and liable to the additional dutt 
of customs Imposed by section 3 of the Salt (Additional Import Dutj) Act 1931 (A. VI of 1931) 
Is exempt from so much of the additional customs dut\ imposed bj clause 5 of the Indian Finance 
(Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931, as is equal to one-fourth of the additional dutj imposed 
by section 3 of the said Salt (Additional ImiMsrt Duty) Act, 1931 
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Customs Tariff 



Scbedule II— (Import Tariff)— 

■ronftnued 


o 

Karnes of Articles 

Per 

Tariff 

Values 

Dut\ 

o 

TO 






41 

42 

43 

44 


45 

46 


47 

48 

49 


II — Raw materials and prodnco and 
articles mainly unmanufactured — eonid 

SEEDS 

Orti-SEEDS, imported Into Britlsli India b\ 
sea from the territories of nn\ Prince or 
Chief in India 

Seeds, all sorts not otherwise specified * 
TALLOW, STEABIN'E AAT) WAX 
Taleow 

All sorts of stearine, waa grease and animal 
fat not otherwise specified 

Tariff value — 

Slineral grease 

Vegetable wax, other than carnaulja nax 
TEXTILE MATERIALS 
CotTOX, raw 

Textile Matekiaes, the following — 

snk waste, and raw sllkinclufing cocons, 
raw flax, hemp, jute and all other un- 
manufactured textile materials not other- 
wise specifled 

Tariff valuer — 

Coir fibre 
Hemp, raw 
Silk, raw — 

(a) Bokhara 

(b) Chinese — 

Mathow 

PanJam 

White Shanghai, Thonkoon or 
Duppion 

White Shanghai, other kinds 
White other kinds 
Yellow Shanghai 
Yellow other kinds 

(c) Persian 
id) Slam 

Wool, raw, and wool-tops 

WOOD AXD TEHBEE 
Eieewood 

Wood axd Timber, all sorts, not otherwise 
specified, including aU sorts of ornamental 
wood 


lb 

cwt 


pound 


cwt 


lb 


Rs a p 


Ad valor an 


Ad valorem 


0 3 3 
40 0 0 


Ad valorem 


4 10 0 
17 0 0 

12 0 0 

2 10 0 

1 13 0 

2 14 0 


4 S 0 
4 8 0 
4 10 

4 0 0 
7 0 0 

5 0 0 


Ad valorem 


Free 

25 per cent 

Free 

25 per cent 


25 per cent 
25 


Si\ pies 

Raw hemp — 18J 
per cent all 
others — 25 per 
cent 


25 per cent 

m „ 


go 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Free 


2J per cent 
25 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Rei enues) Hotilicatlon Xo 51, 
dated the 17th October 1931, tung oil seeds are exempt from pavment of im^rt dut\ for a period 
of three years with effect from the date of the notification 








tUI 
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Scljrdulr II —(Import Taritn—ccntmucd 
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\ -■ of \tt' ' » 
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It - r!»m mntrrtnl^ nnrt prorfocc nnit 
nrtl( It' nninir nnmnnnfncutrcrt— ■' > '1 


K- 

n 

I> 




' l-( ! I I \M (H '' 







* 

Cv^r ] 1 — (V 

^ 


.Id in/nroii 

23 

per cent. 


< If- 

\> 

inn (ll n 1 

,) 1 

fi 

0 

23 



(T ■ 1 


~ti 

s 

0 

23 



T. . 


ll 

s 

0 

23 



t > '• 1, 


17 

1? 

0 

23 

* 


'• • 1 


r> 

0 

0 

23 

** 


I 1 U ' 








' T.r Iltit 1(1 f /•' 1(1 1 ntth 



0 

0 

23 



I (11 , 10 (.r; I„ 1 „ (1, 


so 

0 

0 

23 



1. ’ 

I. i-:t’ 

ewt 

20 

0 

0 

25 

»» 


<•’ 

rwt 

]S 

12 

n 

23 

f 1 


J *1 


0 

S 

0 

23 



o 


C" 

0 

0 

23 


{ 

J 1(1* 


41. 

0 

0 


ft 

J 

f " rt’ ( i( •-111 1 1 ■■ 


.Id rn/iirciii 

25 

ft 

< 

Ti- 1 ' c/ - 







( '(' *!>•(: r/iiuliiri 1 

ewt 

4 

12 

0 

23 



( 1 r ( \(l!n( -nj- ri If qinllt\ 

t 


4 

0 

23 


1 

1 (K 1( Mil lU 

,, 

10 

4 

0 

23 



< « 1 I- --inVlill 


sr 

0 

0 

23 


1 

'!• 1 ■ ('I* 111 nart. 

»» 

J', 

4 

0 

23 



Nil’ h 


ii'i 

0 

0 

25 

II 


Tc • . 'll. 11 

n> 

/ 

0 

0 

25 



1 (1 1 li< 11 Till ll 

•t 

•1 

- 

0 

0 

25 

»» 

1 

JViii ^ , tiniinmif if (iif d 


Jd i(T/orcm 

25 

)} 


Trn '/It/ f ( — 








I I'-J Iniil*' 1 (Ill'll ( 

cw ( 

300 

0 

0 

25 

«) 


J 1' (limit- iii-l* (I'tlirr than Iiollowti 

»» 

000 

0 

0 

25 

I 


riiilt'- nii'l Jioliit-) nrh raritdliip 
JO 111 In n. Lilt mill lidlldiw, contrci- 
mill I'lilfil-i < icli M(lsliln» 10 III Dull 








mi r 








ll'jimii-' tu-1 1 (ollii-r timn liolloni 
ri iilfi «, 1)1(1 pni:jt<() not Ii'is thnn 10 
111 ami lint ( \i 1 oillnK 20 11 ) racli, nnd 
lifillmi-, ri ntfi ■■ arid jioint'i each \i(i 
Philip lf-« thnn 10 Ih 

f 1 

525 

0 

0 

25 

t» 


1 h [ihaiili- tii-l 1 1 aril Icsa than 10 lb 

I) 

200 

0 

0 

25 

ft 


(oth'r than hcllovrd, emtres, nnd 

Jllllllln) 








•-I a run nr nioic teeth, each not Icks 


275 

0 

0 

25 



thnn 4 lb 

Sin cow or tunic teeth, each not Ics* 

If 

220 

0 

0 

25 


5 a 

thnn 3 ih nnd under •! lb 
a eow or nioie teeth, enchlcns than 31b 


130 

0 

0 

25 


JliM HP'-, all xortu, Includinc animal boncp 
and tin tnllowlnp elicnih al nianurcn — 
Ilaslc t-lap nitrate of nmnionln, nitrate of 
podn muriati of jiotaFli, Fulplmtc of am 
nionln, Rulplmtc of potnpli, Kalnlt anlta, 
carho JJnie, urtn, nitrate of lime, calcium 
ejunnmldc, ammonium phosphates mine 





Free 






ral pho“iiIm(iBnnd mineral surpliosphatcB 
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Customs Tartff 

Schedule II— (Import ’Tarltt)~opnHnutd 


Serial No 

Names of Artleles 

Per 

Tariff 

Values 

Diitj 


II. — Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured — concid 

» 





MISCELLANEOUS — contd 





64 

Precious Stones, unset and Imported uncut. 



Free 



and Pearls, unset 





66 

Peecious Stokes, unset and Imported cut 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 



{see Serial No 64) 




66 

Pulp of "Wood, rags and other paper-making 



Ircc 



materials 





67 

Eubbeh Stumps, rubber seeds and raw rubber 



Free 


68 

All other raw materials and produce and artl- 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 



cles mainly unmanufactur^, not otherwise 
speoifled * 






III.— Articles Wholly or Mainly 






Manufactured 






APPAREL 





69 

Apparel, Including drapery, and military and 
other uniforms and accoutrements, but 
excluding imlforms and accoutrements 
exempted from duty under Serial No 60 
and articles made of gold or stiver thread. 


Ad valorem 

25 „ 



and articles made of sUk or silk mixtures 






or of artificial silk or artificial silk mixtures, 
and boots and shoes 





69A 

Boots and Shoes 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

or 5 





annas per 

pair 





whichever 

higher 

Free 

is 

60 

UiOTOEMS AiTD AocouTREMENTS appertain- 





ing thereto, imported by a public servant 
for his personal use 






ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MTLITARX 




03 


STORES 




O 

61 

Subject to the exemptions specified in Serial 






No 64 — 




o § 


(1) Firearms, Including gas and air guns. 

each 


Rs 18-12 



gas and air rifles and gas and air 






pistols, not otherwise specified (see 






Serial Nos 65 and 165) 






(2) Barrels for the same, whether single 



Rs 18-12 



or double. 



'a ^ 


(3) Main springs and magazine springsfor 



Rs 6-4 

» ft 


firearms, including gas guns, gas 






rlfies and gas pistols 




r 


(4) Gun stocks and breech blocks 

each 


Rs 3-12 

g§ 


(6) Revolver-cyUnders, for each cartridge 



Rs 2-8 



they will earry 






(6) Actions (Including skeleton and water) 



Re 1-4 



breech bolts and their heads, cook- 






ing pieces, and locks for muzzle load- 




C02 


ing arms 




M 


(7) Machines for making, loading, or dos- 


Ad valorem 

60 per cent 



Ing cartridges for rified amis 





(8) Machines for capping cartridges for 



60 



rified arms 





62 

GtTKPOWDEE for cannons, rlfies, guns, pistols 



50 



1 and sporting purposes 






• Under Government of India, Commerce Department Notification No 4317, dated the 2nd 
July 1921, unmanufactured Mica Is exempt from payment of Import duty 
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Sebedale II— (Import Tariff)- 

■coTiitnued 


*5 i 
*5 i 

] 

Xames of Articles j 

Per 

Tariff 

Values 

Duty 

S. 1 

CQ 1 


i 

1 




ni. — Articles wholly or mainly 
menafactiired — contd 


Bs a p 


ARMS, AiDTOJOTIOX ATO SmiTAET 
STORES — contd 

63 Snbjecfc to the exemptions specifled la Serial 
Ko 64 all articles other than those speci- 
fied In Serial Xos 61, 65 and 165 which are 
arms or parts of arms within the meaning 
of the Indian Arms Act, 1878 (excluding 
springs used foralr-gnns which are dutiable 
as hardware under Serial Mo 84), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting together the 
same, all machines for making, loading, 
closing or capping cartridges for arms other 
than rifled arms and all other sorts of am- 
munition and military stores, and any 
articles which the Goremor-General In 
Council maj , by notification in the Gazette 
of India, declare to be ammunition or 
military stores for the purposes of this Act 
6* The following Arms, Ammunition and 
Military Stores — 

(o) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 
ment of a commissioned or gazettM 
ofllcer in His Majesty s Service 
entitled to wear diplomatic, military 
naval, Royal Air Force or police 
uniform 

(6) A rex oh er and an automatic pistoland 
ammunition for such revolver and 
pistol up to a maximum of 100 round 
per revolver or pistol, (») when ac- 
companvinga commissioned ofllcer of 
HlsMaJesty sregular forces, or of the 
Indian Auxiliary Force or the Indian 
Territorial Force or a Mzetted police 
officer, or (n) certified by the com- 
mandant of the corps to which such 
officer belongs, or. In the case of an 
officer not attached to any corps, 
by the officer commanding the sta- 
tion or district In which such officer 
is serving or. In the case of a police 
officer, by an Inspector General or 
Commissioner of Police, to be Im- 
ported by the officer for the purpose 
of his equipment 

(c) Swords for presentation as army or 

volunteer prizes 

(d) Arms,ammnnItion,and mllltarystores 

Imported with the sanction of the 
Government of India for the use of 
any portion of the military forces 
ofaStatein India being a unit noti- 
fied In pursuance of the First Sche 
dule to the Indian Extradition 
Act, 1903 

(e) Morris tubes and patent ammunition 

Imported by officers commanding 
British and Indian regiments or 
volunteer corps for the Instruction 
I of their men * 


Ad ralorem 


50 per cent 


Free 


• Gnder Government of India, Finance Department (Central Ecvenues) Motlflcation Xo SC, 
dated the 23rd May 1931, 22 inch Adapters imported bv officer” commanding a unit of the Armr 
In India for the Instruction of their men are also exempt from payment of Import dutv 
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Cnsfoms Tar^jf 

Schedule II.— (Import THarlU')— continued. 


Serial No j 

Names of Articles 

Per 

Tariff 

Values 

Duty 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd 


Rs a p 



AEMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES— eoneW 




05 

Ornamental Arms of an obsolete pattern 
possessing onh a antiquarian v aluc , ma- 
sonic and theatrical and fanej dresssn ords, 
provided the^ arc \lrtuallj useless for 
oftcnslvo or defenshe purposes , and dalix 
Intended cxclushclv for domestic, agri- 
cultural and Industrial purposes 

1 

Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

06 

Explosives, namelj blasting gunpowder, 
blasting gelatine, blasting dynamite, blast- 
ing roburite, blasting tonlte, and all other 
sorts. Including detonators and blasting 
fuse • 


Ad valorem 

oe 

-0 ff 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 




67 

67 

68 
68A 

Aoti-Plagite SERira 

BleA-OHING Paste and bleaching powder 
Camphor 


Ad valorem 

Free 

Free 

60 per cent 


Tariff tallies — 

Camphor, refined, other than powder 
Camphor, powder, other than sj-nthetlc 
Camphor, synthetic, tablets and slabs 
Camphor, sjmthetlc, powder 

lb 

>> 

f* 

1 14 0 
10 0 

1 11 0 
110 

60 per cent 

60 ., 

60 ., 

60 „ 

69 

Copperas, Green 


Ad valorem 

2} per cent 


Tariff value — 

Copperas, green, if Imported In hulk 

cwt 

4 8 0 

2i per cent 

70 

Oppum and its alkaloids and their derivatives 

seer of 80 
tolas 


Rs 30 or 18} per 
cent ad valorem 
whichever Is 
higher 

71 

Cinchona Bark and the alkaloids extracted 
therefrom including Quinine and alkaloids 
derived from other sources nhlch are che- 
mically Identical with alkaloids extracted 
from cinchona bark 



Free 

72 

Heavy Chemioais, the following — 

(1) Acid, hydrochloric 

(2) Acid, nitric — 

having a density at 16° C of not more 
than 1 42 grammes per cubic cen- 
timetre , 

having a density at 16° C of more 
than 1 42 grammes per cubic cen- 
timetre 

(3) Acid, sulphuric 

(4) Alum, namely, ammonia alum, potash 

alum or soda alum 

cwt 

' » » 


Rs 3-3-3 

Rs 4-8-6 

Rs 0-7-9 

Bo 1-9-0 

Re 1-2-9 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Eevenues) Notification No lO, 
dated the 28th March 1931, certain specified evploaives specially adapted for use In dangerous 
coal mines are exempt from payment of Import duty 
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c 

1 


i Tariff 
j Values 


2 

t-t 

c. 

ir 

1 Karnes of Articles 

! 

1 Per ! 

Duty 


HI — Articles holly or mainly 
mnnnfnctured— conW 

CHEMICAL':, DRl GS AKD MEDICLN'ES 
— ronid 


Rs B p 



Hrwr Citr'iic^Ls — mnid 1 

I 

(5) Aliiinlniiim Rulpliite or Indrated alu-] 
mlnlutn'ulplnte Inrludlnc, aIumlno-1 
{( rrlr nnd alum cikc — ! 

containlnc not mote than 0 01 peri 
n nt of Iron 

contnlnlnc more than 0 01 per cent 
of Iron ■ 

(C) Copper ‘ulphatc or hydrated coppcri 

PUlpliafe 

(T) Mncneslum rlilorldo I 

(8) Mapm 'lum'ulplint< ortndratedmag 
no'-lum sulphate — 

eontalninc not more than 50 per cent 
of matm* slum fulphate 
contnlnlnc more than 50 per cent of 
macnesliirn sulphate 

(0) Sodium sulphate or h'drated sodium 
sulphate — 

contalnlnc not more than 50 per cent 
of sodium sulphate , 


73 

74 


containing more than 50 per cent of 
sodium sulphate 

(10) Sodium sulphide or hvdrated sodium 

sulphide 

(11) Zinc chloride or zinc chloride solution 

Proalded that the dut\ on ana 
article Included In this item shall 
In no case l>e less than the duta' 
which aaould he charged if the 
article were Included In Part V 
of the Statuton Schedule (i e 
25 per cent ad talorem ) 

SCLPHCT 

CHE'iiCiLS, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, 
not otherwise specified * , 


Tanff vahtef — 

Alkali, Indian (sajji-khar) | 

Ammonia gas, anhadrous. Including , 

compressed or liquified gas 
Ammonium carbonate or bicarbonate 
Ammonium chloride — j 

Muriate of Ammonia, crcstalline j 

iSalammoniac, snbhmed 
Other sorts, including compressed | 

Arsenic (China mansil) ' 

Calcium carbide 
Calcium chloride 

Carbonic acid gas Including compressed 
or liqnlfied gas 
Chlorate of potash 
Chlorine 


cwt 


ty 


tr 


»» 


CTTt 

lb 

cwt 

St 

it 

St 

St 

ft 

ib 

cwt 

lb 


Kc 1-0 3 
Be 0-11-3 
Bs 3-12-0 

Re 0-8-9 

I 

Be 1-0-0 
Es 3-2-0 

Be 0-7-6 

Be 1-0-3 
Be 1-12-9 
Rs 5 C-3 


I 


Ad valorem 


Free 

25 per cent 


3 

8 

0 

l25 

0 

9 

0 ' 

t 

25 

24 

0 

0 1 

25 

15 

0 

0 ! 

25 

23 

8 

0 

25 

17 

8 

0 I 

25 

55 

0 


25 

14 

0 

0 1: 

25 

4 

4 

0 125 

0 

3 

6 1: 

25 

20 

0 

0 125 

0 

5 

6 125 


• Dnder Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Motlfications Mos 
4 and 28, dated the 0th Februarvand 9th August 1930 respectlvelv, calcium aceetate nnd radinm 
Saits are exempt from payment of import duty 
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Customs Tauff 

Schcdnle II.— (Import Tariff)— onn^tnuerf 



Names of Articlcx 


III — Articles wholly or mainly 
mnnnfactnrcd — contd 

Tariff values — contd 

Menthol (peppermint) crvstnls 
Naphthalene halls 
Pot-nsslum blehromntc 
Soda ash including calcined natural soda 
and manufactured sesqul-carhonatcs 
Soda, caustic, flake 
Soda, caustic, powdered 
Soda, caustic, solid 
Soda crystals 
Sodium bicarbonate 
Sodium bichromate 
Sodium silicate (In liquid form) 

Tartaric acid in Iccgs or In bulk 
Trona or natural soda uncalcincd I 

Asafoetida (hlng) | 

Asafoetfda, coarse (hingra) 

Banslochan (bamboo camphor) , 

Calumba root 

China root (Chobchlnl) rough * 

China root (Chobchlnl) scraped 
Cubebs 

Galangal, China 
Salep 

Storax, liquid (rose mellos or salaras) 
CONVEYANCES 

CoAii Tubs, tipping wagons and the like con- 
veyances designed for use on light rail 
track, if adapted to be worked by manual 
or animal labour and if made mainly of 
iron or steel , and component parts thereof 
made of Iron or steel — 

(a) if of British manufacture 


(6) if not of British manufacture 


COKTETAKOES XOT SPECtETED In Serial No 
75, namely, tramcars, motor-omnibuses, 
motor-Ionies, motor-vans, passenger lifts, 
carriages, carts, jlnrlkshas, bath-chairs, 
perambulators, trucks, wheelbarrows, bi- 
cycles, tricycles and all other sorts of con- 
vevances not otherwise specified, and com- 
ponent partsand accessories thereof, except 
such parts and accessories of the motor 
vehicles above-mentioned as are also adapt- 
ed for use as parts or accessones of motor 
cars, motor cycles or motor scooters (tee 
Serial No 77) 



Tariff 

Vnlucg 

Bs a 


Dutj 


r 


0 12 0 
12 8 0 
“lO 0 0 

COO 


5 per cent 
1 


14 0 0 

14 4 0 

11 0 0 
G 8 0 

7 8 0 

24 8 0 

8 0 0 

84 0 0 

4 0 0 

03 0 0 

28 0 0 
14 0 

6 0 0 
16 0 0 
27 0 0 

52 0 0 

11 4 0 
200 0 0 
30 8 0 


6 

6 





Bs 26-4 or 21i 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher 
Bs 26-4 or 21i 
per Tcent ad 
valorem, whlch- 
e^er is higher 
plus Bs 18-12 
per ton 

Ad valorem 26 per cent 


I 
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Schedule II.— (Import TarlfO— confjnweri 



Kames of Articles 



Tariff 

Values 



Ss a p 


Ad valorem S7J per cent 


IIL — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufaetored— eonW 

COITVBTAA'CES— conW 
IIOTOK OAKS, MOTOK oroiES, and motor scoo- 
ters, and articles (other than rubber tyres 
and tubes) adapted for use as parts and 
accessories thereof provided that such 
articles as are ordinarily also used for other 
purposes than as parts and accessories of 
motor \ ehlcles Included In this Item or in 
Serial Xo 76 shall be dutiable at the rate 
of duty specified for such articles 

CUTLEBT, HABD^VABE, EffPLEMEIsTS 
ANE LN'STBDSIEA'TS 
The following Agricultural Implements, 
namely, wlnowers, threshers, mowing and 
reaping machines, binding machines, ele- 
vators, seed and com crushers, chaff-cutters, 
root-cutters, ensilage-cutters, horse and 
bullock gears, ploughs, cultivators, scari- 
fiers, harrows, clod-crushers, seed-drills, 
hay-tedders, hay presses, potato diggers, 
lates spouts, spraying machines, power- 
blowers, white ant exterminating machines, 
beet pullers, broadcast seeders, com pickers, 
com shellers, cultl-packers, drag scrapers, 
stalk cutters, buskers and shredders, potato 

S lanters, lime sowers, manure spreaders, 
sters, soil graders and rakes , also agricul- 
tural tractors , also component parts of 
these Implements, machines or tractors, 
provided that they can be readily fitted into 
their proper places in the Implements, ma- 
chines or tractors for which they are import- 
ed, and that they cannot ordinarily be used 
for purposes unconnected with agriculture* 
Abticles plated with gold and silver exclud- 
ing surgical instruments t 
CxooKS Ato) Watches and parts thereof 
CuTLEHr, excluding plated cutlery (see Serial 
No 79) 

The following Dairy and Poultry Farming 
Appliances, namely, cream separators, 
mllidng machines, milk sterilizing or pas- 
teurizing plant, nillk aerating and cooling 
apparatus, chums, butter dryers, butter 
workers, milk -bottle fillers and cappers, 
apparatus specially designed for testing 
milk and other dairy produce, and incuba- 
tors , also component parts of these appli- 
ances, provided that they can be readily 
fitted into their proper places In the appli- 
ances for which they are Imported, and that 
they cannot ordinarily be used for other 
^an dairy and poultry farming purposes 


* Dnder Government of India, Finance Department (Central Be%cnnes) Notifications Nos 
« and 41, dated the 13th September and 29th No% ember 1930, respecthely, the following agricul- 
tural machines and implements, namely, flame throwers for attachment to Epra\-ing machines 
designed for the extermination of locusts, and latex cups are exempt from payment of import dntv 
t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Bevenues) Aotlficatlon No IS, 
dated the 30th March 1929, read with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementarv and Extend- 
ing) Act, 1931. articles of Imitation Jewellery (including buttons and other fasteners), which con- 
sist of, or Include, base metal plated with gold or silver and in which the proportion of precious 
metal to total metallic contents Is less than 1 5 per cent are liable to dutj at 25 per cent ad valorem 


Ad valorem 50 per cent 

Ad valorem 50 per cent 
Ad valorem 25 per cent 
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Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— 


o 

1-1 

o 

W 

Names of Articles 

Per 

Tariff 

Values 

Duty 


III — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — eontd 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, r\rPLEMENTS 
AND INSXRU’MENTS— ronW 


Rs a p 


82A 

Domestic RErniOEntTons 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

82B 

Electrio BtJEns 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent 

83 

Electricai. CoxrnoL GEtn \nd Traxsmis- 
siox Gear, nameU, switches, fuses and 
current-breaking deNlces of all sorts and 
descriptions, designed for use In circuits of 
less than ten amperct and at a pressure not 
exceeding 250 \oltB, and regulators lor 
use with motors designed to consume less 
than 187 watts , bare or Insulated copper 
wires and cables, anv one core of which, 
not being one specially designed ns a pilot 
core, has a sectional area of less than one- 
eightieth part of a square Inch, and wires 
and cables of other metals of not more than 
equivalent conducthlty , and line Insula-I 
tors. Including also cleats, connectors, Icnd-i 
Ing in tubes and the like, of tjiws and sires 
such as are ordinarily used In connection 
with the transmission of power for other 
than Industrial purposes, and the fittings 
thereof 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

84 

Hardware, ironmongery and tools, all sorts, 
not otherwise specified 

Tariff value — 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

85 

Crown corks 

Ixstrtjmexts, apparatus and appliances. 
Imported by a passenger as part of hi s 
personal baggage and In actual use bv him 
in the exercise of his profession or calling 

gross 

0 10 0 

25 per cent 

Free 

86 

Hpsicai. IXBTRTTMEifTS and parts thereof 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent 

87 

Telegraphic Ikstritmexts and Apparatus, 
and parts thereof Imported by, or undei 
the orders of, a Railway Administration 


Ad valorem 

15| per cent 

88 

Water-lifts, sugar-mills, sugar centrlfugeS: 
sugar pugmllls, oil-presses, and parts there 
of, when constructed so that they can b( 
worked by manual or animal power, and 
pans for boiling sugar-cane juice 

1 

i 


Free 

89 

All other sorts of Implements, instruments 
apparatus and appliances (Including plntec 
surgical Instruments) and parts thereof 
not otherwise specified • 

r 

1 

1 

Ad valorem 

25 per cent 


• Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Be\ enues) Notlfloatlon No 17, 
dated the 14th April 1931, read with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extend- 
ing) Act, 1931, appartans lor wireless telegraphy or telephony other than apparatus designed solely 
for the reception of broadcast wireless, and component parts for wireless telegraphy or telephony 
other than such parts as can be used as parts of apparatus lor the reception of broadcast wireless 
are liable to duty at per cent ad valorem provided that nothing shall he deemed to he a com- 
ponent part of apparatus for wireless telegraphy or telephony for the purpose of this Notlflcatlor 
unless It Is essential lor the working of such apparatus and has been ^ven for that purpose some 
special shape or quality that would not he essential for its use for any other purpose 
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Schedule II. — (Import Tariff) — continued. 


NnmcB of Articles 


III. — Articles wholly or mninly 
manafactnred — eontd 



-nnu 

VtlluCB 


Us n p 


HIDES AITD SKINS AND DEATH EU 

95 Hides and Skins not otlicn\Ise spcclflcd. 

Leather and Leather Hannfacturcs, all 

sorts, not othcm-Isc speclflcd 

MACHINERY 

96 llACHniERY, nameh, such of the folloning 

articles as arc not otherwise spccldcd — 

(1) prime-movers, hollers, locomotive 
engines and tenders for the same, porta- 
ble enrfnes (Including power-drhen 
road roUers, fire engines and tractors), 
and other machines In which the prime 
mover Is not separable from the opera- 
tive parts , 

(2) machines and sets of machines to be 
worked by electric, steam, water. Are 
or other power, not being manual or 
animal labour, or which before being 
brought Into use require to bo Used 
with reference to other raoNing parts , 

(3) apparatus and appliances, not to be 
operated by manual or animal labour, 
which arc designed for use In an Indus- 
trial system as parts Indispensable for 
Its operation and ha^e been gl\en for 
that purpose some special shape or 
quality which would not be essential 
for their use for any other purpose , 


(4) control gear, self-acting or otherwise, 
and transmission-gear designed for use 
with any machinery abo've specifled. 
Including belting of all materials (other 
than cotton, hair and canvas ply) and 
driving chains, but excluding driving 
ropes not made of cotton , 

(6) bare liard-drawnelectrolj’tlc copper wire 
and cables and other electrical -wires 
and cables. Insulated or not and poles, 
troughs, conduits and Insulators design- 
ed as ;^rts of a transmission system, 
and the fittings thereof 

Note — The term “Industrial system ’'used 
In sub clause (3) means an instal- 
lation designed to be emploved 
directly hi the performance of an\ 
process or series of processesneces- 
sary for the manufacture, produc- 
tion or e-vtraction of any commo- 
dity 


Ati ralorem 25 per cent. 


Ad ralorem 10 per cent. 














I I’iie f 

> fJobb/f." '\ '>'i(/ 

“fet "S* 




cent 



percent. 


[Serial No 
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Names of Article* 



III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
mnnnfnctnred — could 


JtACHINEIlY— cojic/rf 


Component Parts of Machinen , as defined In 
SerlalNos 90,97 and 98, namclj, such parts 
onlv ns are essential for the working of the 
machine or apparatus and ha^c been given 


for that purpose some special shape or qua- 
llt\ which would not be essential for their 


use for anv other purpose 
Pro\’ldcd that artlelcs which do not 8ntIsf^ 
this condition shall also be deemed to be 
component parts of the machine to which 
they belong if they are essential to Its 
operation and arc Imported with ft In such 
quantities as mar appear to the Collector 
of Customs to be reasonable 
Cotton, hair and canrns piv belting for 
machlnerr 

Eubber-Insulated Copper Wires and Cables, 
no core of which, other than one si>cclnll\ 
designed as a pUot core, has a sectional area 


of less than one-elghtleth part of a square 
inch, whether made with any additional 
insulating or cor erlng material or not 
MaohuvEet and component parts thereof, 
meaning machines or parts of machines to 
be worked bj manual or animal labour, 
not otherwise specified and anv machines 
(except such as are designed to be used 
escluslvelv In industrial processes) which 
require for their operation less than one 
quarter of one brake-horse-power 


METALS, lEON ANT) STEEL 


lOlA Iron Aiiors 
lOlB Iron Angle, ohaimel and tee — 
(a) fabricated, all qualities — 
(i) of British manufacture 


(ti) not of British manufacture 


(6) not fabricated, kinds other than galva- 
nized, tinned or lead-coated and other 
than Crown or superior qualities — 

(t) of British manufacture 
(ti) not of British manufacture 
101c Iron angle, channel and tee not otherwise 
specified (see Serial No lOlB ) 


Tariff rallies — 

Angle, channel and tee — 

Crown and superior qualities, not fa- 
bricated 

Other kinds, not fabricated. If galva- 
nized tinned, or lead-coated 


TarilT 

Values 



Its a p 


Alt raloTcm 10 per cent 


Ad ratorem OJ per cent 


Ad ratorem OJ per cent 


Ad ratorem 25 per cent 


Ad ratorem 15J per cent 


Its 26-4 or 21i 
per cent ad 
ratorem, which- 
ever Is higher 
Rs 26-4 or 21i 
per cent ad 
ratorem, which- 
ever is higher 
ptus Es 18-12, 
per ton 


Es 23-12 
Es 37-8 

Ad ratorem 16| i)er cent 


210 0 0 15f per cent 


210 0 0 16f „ 
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o 
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•3 Names of Articles Ter 

73 

o) 

OT 

III.— Articles wholly or mnlnly 
manufactured — conid 

METALS, EBON AND STEEL— conW 

1020 STEEt, BAE AND ROD, tho following kinds — 

(а) shapes specially designed for the rein- 
forcement of concrete. If the smallest 
dimension Is under } Inch , 

(б) oil shapes and sizes. If — 

(t) of alloj, crucible, shear, blister or 
tub steel, or 

(%i) galvaulzed or coated with other 
metals, or 

(tit) planished or polished. Including 
bright steel shafting , 

(c) other qualities. If of any of the follow- 
ing shapes and sizes — 

(t) rounds not over 7 16 Inch diameter, 

(tt) squares not o\ er 7 16 Inch side, 

(lit) flats. If under 1 Inch wide and not 
over i Inch thick, 

(le) flats not under 8 Inches wide and 
not over J Inch thick, 

(e) ovals, if the dimension of the major 
axis Is not less than twice that of 
the min or axis, 

«i) all other shapes, any size 

Tariff values — 

Bar and rod — 

Glalvanlzed or coated with other metals, ton 

all shapes and sizes 

Planished or polished, including bright „ 

steel shafting, all shapes and sizes 

102 Steed, bar and bod, not otherwise specified 
D (see Serial No 102c) — 

(t) of British manufacture ton 

( 11 ) not of British manufacture 

102E Steel (other than bars), alloys, crucible, 
shear, blister and tub 

102e Steel (other than bars) made for springs and 
cutting tools by any process 

102g Steel, Ingots, blooms and billets, and slabs 
of a thickness of 11 Inches or more 



Tariff 

Values 


Its a p 


Ad valorem 16J per cent 


210 0 0 16f per cent 


200 0 0 16S 


Bs 32-8 
Bs 46-4 

Ad valorem 16f per cent 
Ad valorem 16f per cent 
Ad valorem 16f per cent/ 
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Names of Articles 



Tariff 

Values 



III — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactnred — eonW 

METALS, IRON AND STEEI^-co;iW 

(h) not gahanlzcd — 

(t) not under i Inoli thick — 
of British manufacture 


not of British manufacture 


( 11 ) under i Inch thick — 
of British manufacture 


not of British manufacture 


103H IBON OE Steel Pipes and tubes , also fit- 
tings therefor, that Is to say, bends, boots, 
elbows, sockets, flanges, plugs, valves, 
cocks and the like, excluding pipes, tubes 
and fittings therefor otherroso specified 
(see Serial No 103(7) 

1031 Ikon oe Steel Plates ok Sheets (Including 
cuttings, discs and circles) not imdcr J Inch 
thick and not of cast Iron — 

(a) fabricated, all qualities — 

(t) of British manufacture 


(tt) not of British manufacture 


(6) not fabricated, chequered and ship, 
tank, bridge and common qualities — 
(t) of British manufacture 
(tt) not of British manufacture 
103J Ikon ok Steel Plates and Sheets (Includ- 
ing cuttings, discs and circles) not under 
i inch thick, not otherwise specified (see 
Serial Nos 102A, 102t, 103<7, and 103t), 
whether fabricated or not 


Tariff laluen — 

Plates and sheets (Including cuttings, 
discs and cucles) not under J Inch 
thick — 

Bollor flre-bov and special qualities, 
not fabricated 

Galvanized, plain, not fabricated 


Rs a p 


Rs 20-4 or 21i 
per cent ad 

valorem, which- 
ever Is higher 
Rs 20-4 or 21i 
per cent ad 

valorem, which- 
ever Is higher, 
pint Rs 18-12 
per ton 

Rs 48-12 or 211: 
per cent ad 

valorem, which- 
ever Is higher 
Rs 48-12 or 211 
per cent ad 

valorem, which- 
ever Is higher, 
plm Rs 32-8 

per ton 

Ad valorem 16f per cent 


Rs 20-4 or 211 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever Is higher 
Rs 20-4 or 211 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever Is higher, 
plus Rs 18-12 
per ton 


Rs 25 
Rs 45 

Ad valorem 15S per cent 


240 0 0 16f per cent 
205 0 0 15| „ 
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' of Vrtleles 

Per 

Tariff 

Values 

Duty 


in — Articles nhollj or molnb 

1 mnnufnetured— 

j 

1 

ils n p 



Mi TVI''. inON AM) SXLI I,— conW 




im 

u 

IroN or srn I siirir-. (Including cutting- 
dbr mid rin 1' >■) under i Incli thick whe- 
tlwr (tIuIcHoI or not It coatixl ultli me 
til" oilirr tlnn tin or zinc 

t 

Ad lalorcm 

I5S per cent 

10-' 

t 

Jros or -—nt '-itriT- (Including cuttings 
dl'c. Ttid ( frcl< s) uiid< r i Inch thick — 

i 




( 0 ) (licic Itod — 

1 ( 1 ) gil^nnizi d * 

1 ( 11 ) all other sorts not othcnihc 

j sjs child (■rC'trlal Ao. 1031)— 

ton 

1 


Eg 41-4 or 21J- 
per cent ad 
valorem, whlch- 
c\er Is higher 


of Trltlsli nnnnficturc 

ton 


Es 48-12 or 21i 
per cent ad 
valo-em, whfeh- 
eter is higher 


not of IlritMi tiiinufncturc 

(l>) not fahrlcati'd — 

ton 

! 

i 


Es 48-12 or 12} 
per cent ad 
taorem, wblch- 
c\cr Is higher, 
plus Es 32-8 
per ton 

1 

i 

( 1 ) gnhantzed * 

(n) all other sort' not otherwise 
s|)crlflcd (see bcrlnl iSos 102i 
nnd 103A) — 
of Jlrltlsh manufacture 
not of Jirltlsh manufacture 

ton j 

! ton 

ton 


Es 87-8 

Es 43-12 

Es 73-12 

im 

ji 1 

iros or STki I. Kailwvt Tii.\ck JfATntUL — 




A Ilalls (Including tramway rails the 
lifsds of uhlcli arc not groo\ed) — 





(a) ( 1 ) 30 lbs per 'Tird and otcr 

ton 


Bs 16 4 


I (n) flslt plates therefor 

[ 

1 

ton 


Ets 7-8 or 12-} 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever Is higher 


^ ((•) under 30 lbs per jard, and fish 

jdattstberefor — 

If of Jlrltlsh manufacture 

If not of Drltlsh manufacture 

ton 

ton 

] 

] 

as 32-8 
as 46-4 


* Under Goi-ommcnt of India, Commerce Department Kotlflcatlon Xo 260-T (127), dated 
the 30th December 1930, ng amended b> XotlBcatlon JTo 200-T (127), dated the 2l8t March 1931 
and road with section 4 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Eitending) Act, 1981, galva- 
nized Iron or steel sheets (Including cuttings, discs and circles) under inch thlclj are liable to dutv 
If fabricated, at its 01-4 per ton or 21 J per cent adiaforcm, whichever Is higher, and If not fabri- 
cated, at its 83-12 per ton, till the 31st Jlarch 1932 
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Customs Tariff 
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o 

>5 

u 

tn 


XnTTicB of Articles 


III — Articles wholly or mainly 
mannfactnrcd — eonld. 

JIETALS, niOK A^*D STLEI/— conW 


103 

M- 

etd 


InoN OR Steel Railway Tr.ack katerul 
— contd 

B Switches and crossings inciudlng stret- 
clicr bars and otlicr component 
parts, and switciics and crossings 
including strctclicr bars and other 
component parts for tram^^aJ rails 
the heads of which arc not groOA cd — 


(t) for rails 30 lbs per jard and 
over 


(ti) for rails under 30 lbs perjard 
— of British manufacture I 


not of British manufacture 


103 

•103 

T 


103 

Q 

*103 

S 

103T 


C Sleepers, other than cast iron 


D Spikes (other than dogspikes) and 
tie-bars — 

of British manufacture 
not of British manufacture 
E Dogspikes 

E Gibs, cotters, keys, distance pieces and 
other fastCTlngs for use with Iron 
or steel sleepers 

lEOir OR Steel Eailwat track material not 
otherwise specified Including bearing plates, 
cast Iron sleepers and lever-boxes 

Iron or Steel Traitwat track material, not 
otherwise specified {tee Serial No 103m), 
including rails, fishplates, tie-bars, swit- 
ches, crossings and the like materials of 
shapes and sizes specially adapted for 
tramway tracks 

IROK OR Steel wire Including fencing-wire 
and wire-rope, but excluding wire netting 

Iron or Steel (other than bar or rod) speci- 
ally designed for the reinforcement of con- 
crete 

Iron or Steel, the original material (but not 
including machlnerj) of any ship or other 
vessel Intended for inland or harbour navi- 
gation which has been assembled abroad, 
taken to pieces and shipped for reassembly 
in India 

Provided that articles dutiable under this 
item shall not be deemed to be duti- 
able under any other item 


Per 


Tariff 

Values 


lls a 


P 


Duty 


ton 


ton 


ton 


ton 


Bs 17-8 or 21i 
per cent ad 
ralorem, whlch- 
c\cr is higher 

Us 30-4 or 21} 
per cent ad 
ralorem, which- 
ever is higher 

Es 30-4 or 21} 
per cent ad 
ralorem, whlch- 
c\er is higher, 
pint Ks 16 per 
ton 

Ks 12-8 or 124 
per cent ad 
ralorem, which- 
c\cr is higher 


ton 

ton 

cwi 

cwt 


Rs 32-8 
Ks 40-4 
Rs 2-13 
Ks 2-8 


Ad ralorem 16| per cent 
Ad ralorem 16} per cent 


Ad ralorem 16} per cent 
Ad valorem 16} per cent 


ton 


Ks 28-12 or 124 
per cent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is higher 


• There are no entries bearing Serial Nos 103o and 103e 









Serial No 


Customs Tariff 


Schedule II — (Import Tariff) — continued. 


Names of Articles 



TarllT 

Values 



III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — coiiW. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL— cohW 

Tariff rallies — contd 

Copper, braziers, sheets, plates and 
sheathing 
Copper, old 

Copper, pigs, tiles. Ingots, 
bricks, and slabs 
Copper, foil or dankpana, 
white, 10 to 11 In x 4 to 5 In 
Copper, foil or dankpana, plain, colour- 
ed, 10 to 11 In X 4 to 5 In 
Lead, pig 
QuIcksll^ er 

PAPER, PASTEBOARD, AND 
STATIONERY 

L12 Paper and articles made of paper and papier 
mnehe, pasteboard, millboard, and card- 
board, all sorts, and statlonera , Including 
drawing and copa books, labels, adaertls- 
Ing circulars, sheet or card almanacs and 
calendars, Christmas, Easter, and other 
cards. Including cards In booklet form. 
Including also -waste paper and old news- 
papers for packing, but excluding trade 
catalogues and adaertlslng circulars im- 
ported bj packet, book, or parcel post and 
postage stamps whether used and paper 
monej and paper and statlonera otherwise 
speclned 

Tariff rallies — 

Old newspapers In bales and bags 
Printing paper (excluding chrome, 
marble, flint, poster and stereo) in 
which the mechanical wood pulp 
amounts to not less than 65 per 
cent of the flbre content, glazed or 
undazed, white or grev 
Pacldng and -wrapping paper — 
Machine-glazed pressings 
Manilla, machine-glazed orimglazed, 
and sulphite envelope 
Kraft and imitation liaft 
Straw boards 

113 Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, 

flint, poster and stereo), all sorts which 
contain no mechanical wood pulp or In 
which the mechanical wood pulp amounts to 
less than 66 per cent of the flbre content 

114 'WEirrN'G Pjlpee — 

(а) Ruled or printed forms (including letter 

paper -with printed headings) and 
accoimt and manuscript books and 
the binding thereof 

(б) AU other sorts 

115 Tkape Catjllogites and advertising circulars 

Imported by packet, book, or parcel post 

116 Postage Stamps, whether used or unused 

116 a I Papee Mokey 


hundred 

lca\cs 


R« a p 


41 4 0 25 per cent 

32 8 0 26 

43 0 0 25 

1 6 0 25 

1 0 0 25 

16 0 0 25 

4 0 0 25 


Ad ralorem 26 per cent 


3 14 0 25 per cent 
0 1 6 25 


0 1 9 25 „ 

0 2 0 25 

0 2 0 25 
6 8 0 25 

One anna and 
three pies 


One anna and 
three pies or 
18} per cent ad 
ralorem, which- 
ever Is higher 
One anna and 
three pies 
Free 







'So 


117 


116 


Ciisioms Tariff. 
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Schedule II. — (Import Tariff)— confinued 


III 


I- ittiik f'-it. . I hitr^ inti rioi king npiia 
rntii. Ink k' nr -iliimtlng aUds (imp 
Ihik' mil «( riiik" ■'IgnnN turn tnPli -i 
u Iklilril.,!^ 1 iirrmi.1 - tra\ir 

' r rill fi imvi r' MiH.tiri trnlllit- trurk- 
il- r in wall r 1 r inrs nnrl wntnr tank' 
nil ninic'rtiil In "r uinl' r tin ‘irxlirn ol n 
r utn i\ ailinlni'tr ition 
I r M ' I III it ( r til I iiriki'i nt thin < ntn 
'r\il«i\ III ins a lino nl rallnai 'ubpit 
t I tl irnl I'll' I'f tin Indkin llaUwnv' 
\ • I' HI 111.1 111 linli ' a riilna\ cun' 
irn I 'I In a ''titi In linlla and aUo am |i 
t imnm I' tin (1 \< rnor (nmnl In 
r 111 il nil' In n 'till' itl.iu In tin Ourrt/i 
. 1 / 1 /i 1 i- ' nil' inc liidi tin r. in 


Prti' 111 I it'.' I lilt art!. !• 
ill tin 1 In " rill Nn nd 
l« 1 1 nil d t 1 l» In' luil 


' of inai lilnon a' 

I r No nn ahall not 
I 111 n under 1 


tmni"inint I'lrt- .1 Hiil'ini Mali rials aa 
ill lin'd In 'I rial Si UT naimh such 
part' onU aa if nil il tor tlio working 
Ilf rillHi" and lim lain i.l'in for that 
purtai'i 'iiin. -1" I il 'liapi or quatlti 
"lili li "I'lilil n It la -aintlil for tlitir un 
fur nn> ottn r 1 urjai-i ‘ j 

Prntldi'd tint artii II a "linli do not satl'fj' 
llila londltliin 'liall al'O la deemed to be 
enni|«'n'nt part' id tin ralhra) material 
to wliii II till' U.lout If tlnj are cascntlal 
In Ita iqa ration and an Imiiorted with It 
in aueli quantltli a a' maj appear to the 
< olli ( tor of Customs to be reasonable , 


I \ CUN'S CSD TLXTILE FABRICS I 

119 I AiiTitKiAL SILK Aar s tsD Thread ! 

120 1 Cotton pi' cc goods (other than fents of not 

mori than nine jards In length) — j 

(a) plain grej , that Is, not bleached or d>ed 
In the piece, If Imported in pieces which 
( Ither arc without woven headings or 
contain ant h ngth of more than ninej 
yards whlclt Is not dlidded by trans 
icrso woicn headings — 

(i) of British manufacture 


(if) not of Bi 


nfaei 


Satm s of trtleles j 

Bir 

TarUI 

Values 

Duty 

— Arflclcs uhollj or mainly 
monufnetured — eontd 

l t\ I’l IM tSDUOLLISf. STOCK 


Ks a p 

! 

' mit till- ( ir I" rmani nf wai and 
k “1 >. k mini h 'll 1 pi rs other than 

111 I sf 1 and fn'tinings then fur 


Ad lalorem 

1 

jl55 per cent 


Ad inlortm 15| percent 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


18} per cent 


25 per cent or 
annas per 
pound, which- 
eser Is higher 
|31} per cent or 
annas per 
pound, which- 
ever Is higher 
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Cmtoms Tariff 

Scbednie II— (Import Tariff) — concluded. 


o 1 



Tariff 


is 1 

<0 1 
on 1 

Names of Articles 

Per 

Values 

DuU 


120 

121 

122 

122a 

123 


124 


125 


IIL — Articles wholly or mainlr 
mannfactnred — conW 

TAE,^■S AIsD TEXTILE EABRICS— confd 

Cotton piece-goods (other than fents of not 
more than nine yards In length) — contd 
(fi) others — 

(t) of British manufacture 
(ti) not of British manufacture 

Cotton twist and Yaiu\, and cotton sewing 
or darning thread 


Secoxd-hand or used gunn\ bag or cloth 
made of jute 

Taiev (e’ccluding cotton yam) such as Is 
ordinarily used for the manufacture of 
belting for machincrj 

Tarhs AM) Textile Fabrics, that Is to say 
Cotton thread other than sewing or darolag 
thread, and aU other manufactured cot- 
ton goods not otherwise specified 
FIjAX, twist and yam, and manufactures 
of flax 

Haberdashery and mllUnen, excluding 
articles made of silk or artlflclal sUk and 
silk or artlflclal sUk mixtures 
Hemp manufactures 

Hoslerj , excluding articles made of sUk or 
artlflclal sUk 

Jute, twist and yam, and jute manufac- 
tures, excludmg second-hand or used 
gtmny bags or cloth 

Silk yam, noUs and warps and silk thread 
■Woollen jam, knitting wool, and other 
manufactures of wool, Including felt * 

All other sorts of yams and textile fabrics, 
not otherwise specified 

Silk or Artificial Silk goods used or re- 
quired for medical purposes, namely — 
silk or artificial sUk ligatures , elastic silk 
or artificial silk hosiery, elbow pieces, 
thigh pieces, knee caps, leggings, socks, 
anMets, stockings, suspensory bandages, 
shk or artificial silk abdominal belts, silk 
or artificial silk web catheter tubes, and 
oUed silk or artlflclal silk. 
SiLKorartlflclalsIlkmixtureB,thatl8 tosay, — 

(а) fabrics composed In part of some other 
textile than silk or artificial silk and 
in which any portion either of the warp 
or of the weft but not of both Is sUk 
or artificial silk , 

(б) fabrics not being sDk or artificial silk 
on which sUk or artificial silk is super- 
imposed such as embroidered fabrics , 

(c) articles made from such fabrics and 
not otherwise specified (see Serial Xo 
124) 

— ^For tariff values under this Item see 
those marked with an asterisk (•) 
under Serial Ko 126 below 


Its a p 


Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


25 per cent 
31J per cent 
OJ per cent or 
IJ- annas per 
lb, whlchc\er 
Is higher 
Free 


Ad valorem 


Oi per cent 


Ad valorem 


25 per cent 


Ad valorem 25 per cent 


Ad valorem 34J per cent. 


• Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Bevennes) Xotiflcatlon No 54, 
dated the 21st Xovember 1931, woollen waste and rags are exempt from pavment of Import dntv 










S' I;;-' Z 

'2| 

*' "'" 1 . 7 , 


•^"/:'"| * ^‘^''lu,iinJ\fron 

‘ ■>" )>(„ I 

M;i;,:'£.;r'“|"-«;;:,«fc 

'';»; 7 ^f"n.:r‘ji«-....„J''“''/ 


l^hnki, '' 'll/, n7 "ndf, 

/ iwt'i'® "nf/ n, / 

(ponc/M {““P^es. i^i^' ktaaa 


‘°°nRlcs alT'^s, au L 
■ — . ’ “u AJncJs 


/ / Duty 

— - — 


0 0, 


J2 Q 


in F2 0 

0 i* 0 / 
1 ° I 0 “ 


ji 8 0 
33 0 oi 


22 8 0 


/ 31 ;? 0 

/ 3 R ^ 0 I 

/ fa ° 0 

/ ® 0 / 

/ 3 0 0 / 

' • .7 

i'l s 

is 0 ® 0 "/ 


0 
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Schedule n. — (Import Tariff)— coH^niwa/ 


Serial No 

Name® of Articles 

Per 

Tariff 

Values 

Biltj 


III — Articles whollj or mainly 
manufactured— confd 

AUSCELLANEOUS 

iV B — The tariff \alues marked \v!th an a**- 
terisk (•) arc also appUcaldc to silk 
mbetures under Serial No 126 abo\e' 


Its a p 


127 

128 

AERO^LA^^:s, aeroplane parts, aeroplane en- 
gines, aeroplane engine parts and rubber 
t\TCS and tubes used c\clusl\ch for aero- 
planes 

Art, the following works of — (1) statuara 
and pictures Intended to be put up for the 
public benefit In a public place, and (2) 
memorials of a public character Intended 
to be put up in a public place, Including 
the materials used, or to lie used In their 
construction , whether worked or not 


Ad valorem 

21 per cent 

Tree 

129 

Art, norks of, eTCludlng those specified In 
Serial No 128 and Serial No 155 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

129A 

Bangles, beads and false pearls 

Tanjf values — 

Celluloid bangles — 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent 


Celluloid, plain, flat, with border and 
without border and grooved but 
e\cludlng double border and those 
under i inch (t c 2 lines) width 

doz pairs 

0 12 0 

60 per cent 


Celluloid (rubber) rings e\cludlng colls 

>» 

0 3 0 

60 „ 


Celluloid, zigzag, all colours 

Glass bangles — 

1 ChMia — 


0 3 0 

50 ,, 


Nlmuchl and pasalal 

100 pairs 

2 0 0 

50 „ 


Bracelet, Jadl and fancv, all kinds 


4 0 0 

50 „ 


Bajawarakli, all kinds 

Japan — 

Eeshml or lustre, all colours — 

it 

0 0 0 

50 „ 


Fanej (including all kinds of Vak- 
mel or zigzag) 

doz pairs 

0 10 

50 „ 


All others 


0 10 

50 


Bfollow or tube, all colours 

Sonerlkada (golbala) — 

it 

0 2 1 

50 


Containing gold In their composition 

It 

10 0 

50 „ 

130 

AU others 

Books Printed, Including co^ers for printed 
books, maps, charts, and plans, proofs, 
music, manuscripts, and illustrations spe- 
clallv made for binding In books 

ft 

0 2 3 

50 ,, 

Free 

131 

Brushes and brooms 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

132 

Building and Engineering Materials, Includ- 
ing asphalt, bricks, cement (excluding 
Portland cement other than white Portland 
cement), chalk and lime, claj, pipes of 
earthenware, tiles, firebricks’ not being 
component ;^rts of an^ article Included In 
Serial No 96 or No llV and all other sorts 
of budding and en^eering materials not 
otherwise specified mcludlng bitumen and 
other insulating materials 


tt 

25 „ 
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Tariff 


Naim s of 4rtlcli s 

Fcr 

1 Yalucc 

1 

Dutj 


1 

III — Artfclps rtholb or mnlnlj j 


^ Rs a p 


i 

mnnufncturcd — tonut ] 


1 


) 

I 11 IMOI*?— co.ifd i 

i 

i 


m . 

f tVPtt - 


j slrf caiorem 

25 per cent 

ni - 

CmN 1 f I vt 



Free 

13 > 1 

( I .ru ^Toer vrn 1 jl'I'- not evpo c<l 


1 Ad raloran 

25 per cent 

13’,t 

Ci -r'MTor.r fia 1 11 V" 1 xro'-iji 


Ad valor tm 

374 per cent 

1 

TfiT\f{ n/fj/* - 




1 

1 tjviv,,! tnn lard i><> l( l\c iHmt nenor 

foot 

I 0 4 6 

37J per cent 

t 

tr oi 




13>. 

( nrvhce and r>ipe and mine i f \<'uenble fibre 


’ Jrl valorem 

25 per cent 


not otit- nrb( -.jic, Kin! 




T an ft 


\ \ 



< i>!r \ ini 

owl 

' 13 0 0 

25 per cent 

13T j 

llr<wnr!‘ spci lalK prc;uiriil 9- danger or 


Ad valorem ‘ 

25 per cent 

13i 

dl tff “■ llcht ‘ f T ih> u e f f -hlp'- 



1 n rnoi bs iKit dtiion'l ■ pc. iflcd (<•?« Serial 

Ad valorem 

50 per cent 


No I )*> 



139 

Fri M7( ! 1 (9.11. 9nd 9ppvr*l not other 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 


wbe dr ‘rrilicl for ctr-iin, aniline rowing 

9iid o h' r 90 .•( b 




ito 

Ivors i!nnnf9c(tirnl not otlirral-o i-peclfleri 

( j 

Ad valorem 

50 per cent 

HI 

drssnu I \ sM> Ji svrtv • ^ 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent 

141 ' 

j Ijcht Mur- ^ 



Free 

142 

NfsTcm 





(1) In lK9\e^ contnlnlnc on the ascracc 

irrOifC ox 


Be 1-14 


not inoretlL9n loO matcher 

1 boxes 




(2) In iHixr ' <rinl9inine on the average 

i For earn 


'Seven annas and 


morr than lOO inrtolicc 

1 25 matches 

1 or fraction 
thereof in 
each box 
per gross of 


j six pies 



boxes 



143 

Undlppr-d Splint « “.iich as arc ordinarilj used 

lb 


Five annas and 


for matcli making 



seven and half 




pies 

144 

Vfneers mch as arc ordinarilj used for mak 

lb 


Seven annas and 


ing ixttcf, including boxes and parts of 
Itoxcs made of sneh veneers 



six pies 

145 

JIats and AlAnXSGS 


1 Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

140 

OlLCAKPS 


1 Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

147 

Oil Cloth avu Fioor Cloth 


j Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

148 

Packiso — E ngine and Boiler — nil sorts. 


\ Ad valorem 

25 per cent 


excluding packing forming a component 
part of anv article Included In Serial Hos 





00 and 117 





• Unilf'r Goicrnmont of India, Finance Department (Central Ee^enues) Xotlficaflon Ho 18, 
dated the 30tli Marcli 1029, rend n 1th <!BCtion 4 of the Indian Finance (Snpplementan and Extend- 
1ns) Act, 1931, articles of itnltaton jewellery Inclnding buttons and other fasteners), which con- 
sist of, or Include, base metal plated with gold or silver and in which the proportion of precious 
mctalto total motalliccontentsfslessthanl Spercent .areliaWetodutv at25 percent ad xalonm 
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Schedule II. — (Import Tariff) — conhnucd 


o 

tz; 



Tad IT 


5 

o 

02 

NnmcR ol Articles 

Per 

Values 

Duly 


III — Articles wholly or mainly 1 


Rs a p 



mannfactured — conld 





MSCeLL ANEOUS— conW 




149 

Peefumert, not othcn\lsc spcclflcd 


Ad valorem 

1 25 per cent 


Tariff valuu — 





Gowln, husked and unliuskcd 

cut 

68 0 0 

25 per cent 


Knpurkndiri (zedoarj ) 

tl 

21 0 0 

OR 

-0 ft 


Patch leaves (patchouli) 

Eosc-florvers, dried 

>1 

it 

20 0 0 
21 0 0 

os 

- 1 ft 

or 

« f ft 

150 

Pitch, tar and dammer 


Ad valorem 

25 i)cr cent 


Tariff values — 





Coal pitch 

c^rt 

3 0 0 

25 per cent 


Stockholm pitch 


15 0 0 

OR 


Stockholm tar 

i 

14 12 0 

25 


Dammer Datu, unrefined 


7 4 0 

25 

161 

Polishes and compositions 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

152 

PoETLAh'D CEsrEkT cscludlnc wliite Portland 

ton 


Rs 13-12 


cement 




163 

Pbinter's Ink 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent 

163 

Printing Type 

lb 


One anna and 

A 



three pies 

154 

Thefollowing printing material, nameh .leads, 


Ad valorem 

2i per cent 


brass rules, -wooden and metal quoins, 
shooting sticks and gallej s and metal 





furniture 




165 

Prints, Enma-rings and Pictures (including 


Ad valorem 



photographs and picture post cards), not 
otherwise specified 



|60 per cent 

156 

Racks for the -withering of tea leaf 


Ad valorem 

i2i per cent 

157 

Ropes, cotton 



iFrec 

168 

Rubber Tyres and other manufactures of 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 


rubber, not otherwise specified (see Serial 
Ro 127) 




169 

Ships and other vessels for inland and har- 
bo-ur na-vigation, including steamers, laun- 
ches, boats and barges Imported entire or 
in sections 

Pro-vided that articles of machinery as 
defined in Serial Ro 98 or No 99 shall, 
■when separately imported, not be 
deemed to be Indnded hereunder 


Ad valorem 

15f per cent 



160 

Smokers’ requisites, excluding tobacco(Serial 


Ad valorem 

50 per cent 


Nos 27 to 30) and matches (Serial No 142) 



161 

Soap 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 


Tariff value — 





Soft soap 

cut 

14 0 0 

26 per cent 

162 

Starch and farina 



Free 

162a 

. Stone prepared as for road metalling 



Free 

163 

Stoke and klARBLE, and articles made of 


Ad valorem 

25 pet cent 

164 

stone and marble but excluding stone pre- 
pared as lor road metalling 




Toilet Requisites, not otherwise specified 


Ad valorem 

26 per cent 
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Schednie II — (Import Tariff) — concluded 


o 

u 

o 

OC 

Karnes of Articles 

Per 

Tariff 

Values 


Duty 

105 

in —Articles wholly or mainly 
Manufactured — condd 

mSCELLAKEOVS—coneM 

Tots, games, plaj-lng cards and requisites for 


Es a p 

Ad valorem 

50 per cent 


games and sports, including bird-shot, toy 
cannons, air guns and air pistols for the 
time being exoinded, in any part of British 
India, from the operation of all the prohi- 
bitions and directions contained In the 
Indian Anns Act, 1878 , and bows and 

1 arrows 

Tariff value — 

Bird -shot 

cwt 

80 0 0 

50 per cent 

160 

Ail other articles whoUv or mainly manufac 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

107 

167a 

tUTcd, not otherwise specified 

IV,— Miscellaneous and Unclassified 

ANUtAiS, living, all sorts 

Betelwis 

1 

Ad valorem 

Free 

37i- per cent 


Tariff values — 

Betelnuts (hushed) — 

Baw, or boiled whole, from Goa i 

cwt 

IS 8 0 

3Ti 

1 per cent 

r 


Baw, or boiled whole, from Straits, 

1 1 

11 8 0 

37J 


Dutch East Indies and Siam 1 

Baw, whole, from Ceylon 

tt 

16 0 0 

1 ■* 

l37i 

L 

; It 


Baw, split (sun-dried) from Ceylon 


29 8 0 

37) 

i 


Boil^, split or sliced 

•• 

23 0 0 

S7i 

! 

168 

Coral 


Ad valorem 

25 per cent 

169 

Eoddee, bran and pollards 


Ad valorem 

2} per cent 

169a 

169b 

170 

171 

IKSIGJOA and badges of official British and 
Foreign Orders 

Blasts, living, all sorts 

Specimens, ilodels and Wall Diagrams illus- 
trative of natural science, and medals and 
antique coins 

Umbrellas, including parasols and sun- 


Ad valorem 

Free 

Free 

Free 

25 per cent 


shades, and fittings therefor 

Tariff values — 

Umbrella ribs other than nlckelled, 
brassed, fluted or metal tipped — 
Solid Flexus, aU sizes — 

From Japan . 

dozen 

1 

1 -t 0 

25 per cent 


From other countries 

sets of 8 

dozen ' 

2 A 0 !: 

25 

f 


Solids, 23, 25 and 27 Inches 1 

2 3 0. 

25 

, 


1 

Solids, 16, 19 and 21 inches 

sets of 12 1 
dozon 1 

12 0. 

25 


172 

All other articles not otherwise specified. 

sets 01 S 1 

1 

Ad valorrm ,25 per cent 


Including articles imported bv post 

1 



•V _ 
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Schedule III 

— (Export Tariff). 


o 1 

[3 1 

1 

Names of Arllclcs 


Bcr 

Tariff 

Values 

Dut> 

V 

cc 

t 






JUTE, OTHER THAX BlAlEirATAM 
JUTE 

Raw jctf — 

(1) Cuttings 

(2) All otlierdcscrlntlons 
Jute 5Ia>ufacturfs, ■\\iion not In actunl u‘:c 

ns coAcrlngs, rcccptnclcs or bindings, for! 
other goods — 

(1) Sncldng (cloth, bugs, tnlst, >nm, ropo 

nnd twine)* * * § 

(2) Hesslnns nnd nil other descriptions ofj 

jute mnnufncturcs not otherwise 
specified t 

HIDES A^^5 SKIXS 

Raw HmES aj«d Skins § 

Tariff values — 

If exported from Burmn — 

(1) Ajsonlcnted nnd nlr-dricd hides — ] 

(а) Cows (Including calf skins) 

(б) Buffaloes (including calf skins)! 
Dry salted hides — 

(n) Cows (Including calf sldns) 

^ BufrnIocs(lncludlng calf skins) 
Wet salted hides — 

(а) Cows (Including calf skins) 

(б) Buffaloes (Including calf skins)! 
Goat and kid skins 
Sheep skins 

If elqiorted from any place In British! 
India other than Burma — 

(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hldcs- 

(а) Cows (including f Framed 
calf sUns) \ Unframed 

(б) Buffaloes (Inclu- J^amed 
ing calf skins) \ Unframed 

Dry salted hides — 

(а) Cows (Including calf skins) 

(б) Buffaloes (including calf skins)! 
Wet salted hides — 

(а) Cows (Including calf skins) 

(б) Buffaloes (Including calf sUns): 
Goat and kid skins 
Sheep skins 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 

.( 5 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 

( 6 ) 


RICE 

Rioe, husked or unhusked, including rice 
flour, but excluding rice bran and rice dust, 
which are free 


Bale of fOO 
lbs 


Ton of 
2,2-10 lbs 


lb 


Piece 


lb 


Piece 


Indian 
maund of 
82 2°7 lbs 
avoirdupois 
weight 


Rs a p 


Ad valorem 


0 3 3 
0 2 3 

0 2 0 
0 2 8 


0 10 
0 10 
0 10 0 
0 0 0 


0 4 0 
0 2 0 


0 2 0 
0 2 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 


Rs a p 

14 0 
4 8 0 

20 0 0 
32 0 0 


5 per cent 


5 per cent 

6 ,. 

5 , 

B ,, 

5 

5 „ 

5 „ 

•7 


Two annas and 
three pies 


• Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No 19, 
dated the 17th May 1930, bagging for raw cotton made from jute rove, weighing not loss than li 
lbs per square jard and having a total of not more than 250 warp and welt threads per square 

yard, is liable to duty at Rs 5-8-0 per ton 

t Under Government of India, Finance Department Notification No 1428, dated the 17th 
November 1923, Jute Rags such as are used for paper making, are exempt from payment of export 
duty provided that the Customs Collector Is satisfied that they are useless for any purpose to which 
cloth orroprls ordinarily put 

§ Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No 36, 
dated the 26th September 1926, hide and skin cuttings and fleshings such as are used for glue- 
makmg, are exempt from pajunent of export duty 
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Trlcnnlum Tlic dltlcrcntintloii In fn\our of 
Grcit Britain ^^ns adopted ns a con\enlcnt 
moans of classlQcatlon for the purpose In \ leu 
whlcli was to impose a protcctho dut> on poods 
competing with Indian mill products and to 
lca\c alone goods not competing ultli them 
To ha^c Imposed the new dut\ on all goods 
would ha\c been to la^ a hea^i burden on the 
consumer without producing a particle of benedt 
for the Indian manufacturer Bolltleal 
extremists xchemcntly opposed the protect l\c 
differential dutj because It nominnlh gn\o 
nd\antngc to Great Britain and put forward an 
amendment to make It applicable to all Imported 
piececoods Goaemment declined to make the 
chan^ In their proposals on the ground tliat a 
general dut\ would Impose a colossal further 
burden on the consumer without scralnp ana 
useful purpose Goaemment on the other hand 
accepted an amendment from Moderate political 
critics, abolishing the differentiation Insofaras 
it affected plain grej goods, In regard to which 
there aaas shoavn to be competition between 
British and Indian mills This amendment the 
Assemblv adopted bj 02 a otes to 42 In preference 
to the extremist amendment Tlie Bill was 
also passed by the Council of State Tlic 
Assembly made onlv one substantial cut 
in the appropriation grants demanded by 
Government That was the reduction of the 
nt required for the Arma Department from 
5,47,000 to one rupee When the remaining 
grant for one rupee avas submitted to the House 
the President declared that ho heard none 
shout “ aye ” and that therefore that also aras 
cut The grant was restored bj the Governor- 
General The annual Finance Bill was passed 
without serious amendment 

The 1931-32 Budgets — ^Indla, In common 
avith other countries of the world, felt the full 
force of the economic blizzard which began in 1930 
and attained its maximum the foUoaving vear 
The net result from the Government of India’s 
point of adew was the Introduction during 1031 
of two Budgets, the ordinary Budget In the 
spring of the j ear and a supplementara Budget 
containing fresh taxation proposals In September 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of Februarv, he had a 
sorry tale to tell Trade depression, coupled avith 
ciaril disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930-31 These 
estimates showed a surplus of Bs 86 lakhs , the 
revised estimates worked up to a deficit of Bs 
13 66 crores, which the Finance Member said 
would remain imcovered and would be added to 
the unproductive debt The main items of deteri- 
oration as compared with the Budget can be 
summarised as follows — 

Lakhs 


In^rtant revenue heads, ^■lr , 
Customs, Taxes on Income, 

Salt and Opium (net) 12,10 

Posts and Telegraphs (Including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department) 89 

Finance headings, viz , Debt 
services. Currency and Mint 1,38 
Other heads 5 


Total Bs 14,42 


Turning to fhr rsflinatrs for 1031-32, the 
llimnie Member said fhev mu«t fnee a fall In 
fax revenue, ns compared vslth fhc current 
Ihidgct psftinatcs, of no less than Its 13 10 
erorrs, including a drop of Bs 8 erores in Cus- 
fomsnndl} crores In Ineornc (ax 'Tho total 
deterioration under linnnee bendings was 
Bs 370 Inkhs and on eommerclnl departments 
Bs 118 Inklis Tills me lilt a total detcrloTatlon 
of Bs 18 10 erores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the (urrent veir and as those 
provided for a surplus of Bs 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Bs 17 21 crores To meet 
this dctlclt the Finance ‘Nltmlicr announced 
a cut of Bs 17") lakhs in armv expenditure 
and rctrenehment to tlie extent of B® 03 lakhs 
In civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Bs 273 lakhs Tlic estimated deficit was 
reduced thercbv to Bs ] 1 61 erores, vvlilch he 
proposed to cover bj fresh taxation 


New Taxation Proposals — His proposals 
were grouped under two heads, Customs and 
Income Tax Bcfcrring to tlie first the I Inance 
Member said “ Tlie lieads In respect of which 
I propose altcmtlons of the substantive 
tariff Itself, arc liquors, sugar, silver bullion, 
betelnufs, splees and exposed cinematograph 
films The liquor duties are to bo enlianced 
approciablj , tlie dutv on beer and the like Is 
nt present undoubtedlv low rclatlvolv to those 
on other alcoholic beverages and will be raised 
bv about 66 per cent above tho present level, 
while those on wines and spirits (except de- 
natured spirit and spirit used In drugs and 
medicines) will be raised bv between 30 and 40 
per cent The dutv on silver bullion I propose 
to increase from 4 to 6 annas jicr ounce Tho 
other Items mentioned will bo transferred from 
the general rate of dutv (now 15 per cent ad 
valorem) to the ‘‘luxury” rate at 30 per cent 
Of the surcharges, we have at a stroke added 
to the 10 per cent schedule a surcharge of 2J 
per cent , to tho general or 15 per cent schedule 
one of 5 per cent , and to the “ luxury’ or 30 
per cent schedule one of 10 per cent ' Bv far 
the most important of these surcharges Is that 
6 per cent on the general revenue schedule 
of 15 per cent , and connected with this, I must 
mention a feature of particular importance 
We propose for this purpose to treat the basic 
dutv of 15 per cent on cotton piece-goods 
on the same lines as the general 15 per cent 
schedule and to place tho surcharge of 6 per 
cent on these goods also The surcharge on 
the 15 per cent schedule Is expected to yield 
90 laklis for cotton piece-goods and 2,63 lakhs 
for other goods Coming now to the schedule of 
non-protective special duties, here we have 
made additions appropriate to the general 
scheme, and I need only mention specially 
the surcharges that I propose to lew upon 
kerosene and motor spirit Both customs and 
excise dutv on kerosene are to be raised bv 
9 pies per gallon, while motor s;rfntiB to bear a 
surcharge of 2 annas per gallon Finally , I must 
explain my proposals ns regards sugar The 
position Is special, because, while I am now 
proposing an increase In the duty for revenue 
purposes, we had received, just when mv budget 
proposals were on the point of completion, 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board for 
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c\en in tlic (urront \nr, nlll l)^ iiii Ic) llil*. 
'i\pmRc, HO tlinl the total abnorptlnii In i>\rart: 
^\ill 1)0 about OIO inllllon ounrcH Ah nnnlnHf 
this the Go^^rnn^ont of Imlia ha\o Hold out 
of their omi holdlnUH a total of nnh about 
00 million onntcHRinrc 1020 1 el It iHnicctHfcd 

tliat e\cn this moderate reill-atlon 1h to fitop 
and tlmt India 1 h to “tand anldc and keep her 


own home market free to absorb the production 
from the lIlneH of Jfevleo and the 1 nlted St iten 
Thin 1 h n (barh imareeptable Idra, and howe\er 
nn\lon« vi' ma\ be — an Inileed ur are — to 
hel]), a\e munt, a“ a condition of co operation 
Hoeure fair coiiHlderatbin of India h IntercHtn 
111 the mcanuhllc, we iiuihI retain a free 
hand ” 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


The Ways and Means ponltion wan explained an follown — 


(In crorcH of rupcc=) (In crorcs of nipecs) 




Hex |Hcd, 

Budget, 

Rex bed. 

Budget, 



1010- 

31 

1031-32 

1930-31 

1031-32 

Liabihtief 





Hi toi/reep 



RaUwaj capital outlw 




Rexenue surplus 

— 12 f.S 

31 

(construction) 


14 

“lO 

11 45 

Rupee loon (net) 

20 71 

15 00 

Other capital outlax 


5 

53 

1 93 

Sterling loon (net) 

05 04 

24 70 

Provincial drawings 


11 

50 

0 50 

TreoHurx bills with public 

8 00 


Discharge of permanent 




Ixian from Impcriol Ronk 

5 40 

5 40 

debt (net) 


18 

88 

20 54 







Post oflieecaslucrtlflcntcs 



Discharge of India 

Ster- 




ind sox Ings lunk 

2 40 

4 06 

ling Bills 


8 

00 









Other unfunded debt 

2 40 

5 04 

Contraction against 

rupee 






securities 


28 

02 


Approprlotion for reduc- 








tion, etc , of debt 

5 00 

0 17 

Other transactions 



76 

— 18 

Dcpreciotlon and Reserxe 






Funds — 5 02 

98 



Reduction of cash balances 15 06 

72 

86 09 

52 24 

86 09 

52 24 


Reception by the Assembly — Strong op- 
jaosition avas manifested in the Assembly to 
the new income tax and super tax rates, and on 
the plea that Government’s duty was to retrench 
expenditure still further, an amendment was 
passed reducing the proposed reyenue from this 
source by Rs 240 fckhs Government found 
themselves unable to accept this cut, and the 
Finance Blli was returned to the Assembly 


bx the Gox ernor-Gcneral with the recommen- 
dation that it should be passed with an amend- 
ment to the Finance Member’s original scheme in- 
volving a reduction in the lowest grades of income 
tax and leavmg the higher grades untouched 
The estimated decre(ise in revenue was about a 
crore of rupees compared with nearly two and 
a half crores created by the Assembly’s vote 
The following were the rates recommended 
by the Governor-General — 
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to deal \^lth the situation on three dlatlnet lines, 
firstly, to reduce expenditure , secondlj, to 
Impose an emergency cut In salaries , and thlrdh , 
to Impose fresh taxation llctrcnchmcnt 
measures In civil expenditure he estimated would 
save about Es 10 lakhs In the current j ear, and 
Es250 laklis next year, nhlle mllltarj cxpondl 
ture next j car would bo curtailed b> Es 4')0 laklis 
A ten per cent cut In pa^ In both clall and 
military departments would lead to a saaing of 
Es 00 lakhs In the current a car and Es 100 lakhs 
next year Turning to new methods of raising 
revenue the Finance Jfember said his first 
proposal would be an immediate Increase In the 
salt revenue by abolishing the credit system, 
which would mean that the reaenuo would be 
increased bv a crore of rupees each year on this 
account The main plank of his new taxation 
proposals was to put a temporary surcharge on 
all existing taxes with the exception of Customs 
export duties, the surcharge being 25 per cent on 
the existing rates In each case He proposed that 
the surcharge for the current year in income-tax 
should only' be 12 j- per cent, but It would be 
collected at this rate on the whole year’s income 
Government held tliat In the present emergenev 
they were justified In reducing the income tax 
exemption limit and Imposing a small tax of four 
pies in the rupee on incomes between Es 1,000 
and Es 2,000 per annum Dealing with special 
increases and new taxes, the Finance Member 
said “ IVe propose to tnerease the Import duty 
on artificial silk piece-goods from 20 tolO per cent 
and on artificial silk yam from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent 'We also propose to increase the 
duty on brown sugar from Es 0-12-0 to Es 7-4-0 
per cwt This follows the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendation As regards boots and shoes, we 
propose that there should be Imposed ns an 
alternative to the 20 per cent duty a minimum 
of 4 annas per pair The duty will thus be 20 per 
cent or 4 annas a pair, whichever is the higher 
We also propose to increase the duty on camphor 
and on electric bulbs from 20 to 40 per cent 
As regards all these articles the surcharge will be 
levied on the Increased duty’ ” 

" Then there are three Items formerly on the 
free list on which we think it justifiable to impose 
a smaE duty on revenue grounds The result of 
the surcharges imposed in last Budget and 
proposed now is ttmt the level of the general 
revenue tariff has been Increased from 16 to 25 
per cent There Is, therefore, some justification 
for adding a 10 per cent duty to articles hitherto 
free 'We propose to put duties of 10 per cent on 
machinery and dyes, and of 4 anna per lb on raw 
cotton I must expect criticism of these duties 
especially from the cotton mills, and I must 
acknowledge that their Imposition may appear 
to be In some ways inconsistent wdth previous 
policy The justification must be the need for 
revenue, while as regards the cotton mills we may 
claim that on balance their position wIE be 
improved by our surcharge proposals, for under 
these the Import duties on cotton piece-goods wEl 
be increased by one quarter This more than 
offsets the burden of i anna per lb on goods made 
from imported cotton, and affords an effective 
answer to possible criticisms on the grounds to 
which I have referred I have one more word 
to say as regards the Income-tax proposals In 
considering the cut to be applied to the salaries 
of Government officials we considered what total 


reduction of their emoluments could fairly bo 
Imposed If the general rate of reduction Is to be 
10 per cent , that represents wluit we think fair, 
and If further Increases of income fax were to be 
added, that would go bc\ond the reasonable 
Emit Me therefore propose that Increases of 
Income tax both by was of surcharge on existing 
rates or by wn\ of Imposition of a tax for the first 
time on salaries from Es 1,000 to Es 2,000 should 
bo niergwl In any general cut which wo arc 
Imposing or which the I’roMnclal Oo%cmmcnts- 
mas Impose ” 

The I'inance 'Member’s final proposal was to 
Increase the postage for inland letters to annas 
instead of 1 anna and for postcards to 0 pies 
Instead of 0 pies That enhancement was 
expected to produce Es 7 i lakhs In a fuE y car and 
go a long wa\ to co%er the deficit of Es 92 lnkh& 
in the working results of the Posts and Tclc- 
graplis Department which would be left c\cn If 
the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Accounts Enquiry Committee were accepted 
Need for Solvency ' — The net result for the 
current xear was an estimated increase In 
taxation of Es 711 laklis which, together with 
Es 37 lakhs from Increased postal charges and 
Es 100 lakhs from salt revenue, meant, with 
retrenchment measures, an Improacmcnt of 
Es 038 lakhs ns against an estimated deficit of 
Es 19 55 crorcs ihey would thus close the year 
with a deficit of Es 10 17 crores On the other 
hand, in 1932-33 they would feel the full benefit 
of the retrenchment measures and the extra 
taxation, making a toal Improt ement of Es 24 73 
crores against an estimated deficit of Es 19 50 
crores They should thus close the xear with a 
surplus of Es 5 23 crorcs The combined result 
of the two tears would be a deficit of Es 4 04 
crores, which thev were justified in regarding’ 
as covered by making during this period of 
exceptional stress a reduction of about Es 247 
lakhs in each year for the proa islon for reduction 
or axoldnnce of debt The net admlnlstratix e- 
expenditure would according to theh plans, 
proceed as foEows — 

1030 — 31 Es 79 07 crores 

1931 — 32 Es 74 00 crorcs 

1932 — S3 Es 05 96 crores 

Concluding his speech Sir George Schuster 
said * I referred at the outset of my speech to 
the dangers now that we are divorced from a 
gold standard, of any inflationary action for the 
purposes of meeting the current expenditure of 
the Government Tf once that process starts, it 
may be Impossible to sav e the country from a 
complete coEapse of its currency That has been 
the experience of aE countries whose currencies 
coEapsed after the IVar They aE w ent through 
the ^me process Budgetary deficits, met first 
by borrowing , then a reluctance of the pubEc to 
subscribe to government loans or treasury blEs, 
then recourse to the note-printing press and 
Inflation to provide funds to meet current public 
expenditure , then coEapse in confidence in the 
currency, notes printed faster and faster until 
the amounts reached astronomical figures and 
finaEy the compiete disappearance of any value 
to the currency at aE IVe ■want to erect a solid 
barrier against the iwssibiEtv of India getting 
on to that sEppery slope That is the essentlar 
justification for our proposals 'We have heard 
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SlalemenishoicinglhtxnlcTtsl-bcanng obligations of the Government 0 } India, outstanding at the close 

of each financial year — condd 



3l8t 

31st 

31st 

31 St 

31st 

31 St 


March 

March 

March 

IMarch 

March 

March 

t 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

In England — 





i 


Loans 

266 35 

265 09 

272 32 

283 31 

289 03 

315 97 

"War Contribution 

18 32 

17 81 

17 28 

16 72 

16 72 

16 72 

Capital value ot liabilities under- 







going redemption bj vrav oi 
terminable railway annuities 

57 53 

56 19 

54 79 

1 

53 35 

51 86 

50 32 

India bills 





6 00 * 


Imjierial Bank of India Loans 






40 5 

Provident Punds, etc 

21 

27 

1 

19 

1 

43 

2 54 

70 

Total in England . 

Equivalent at Is Cd to the 
Enpee 

342 41 


344 58 

353 81 

366 15 

387 76 

456 55 


459 44 

471 75 

488 20 

517 01 

Total Inteiest-bearmg obligations 

996 36 

1,006 19 

1,026 37 

1,074 46 

1,136 48 

1,171 90 

Interest-yielding assets held 



i 

i 

1 



against the above obliga- 
tions— 






1 

(i) Capital advanced to 







Bailways 

605 61 

635 46 

668 60 

700 69 

730 79 

745 20 

(li) Capital advanced to 






other Commercial 

Departments 


19 16 

20 60 

21 81 

22 70 

23 41 

(hi; Capital advanced to 

■■■ii 




Provinces 


120 17 

126 34 

137 52 

142 60 

149 14 

(Iv; Capital advanced to 

HHHH 




Indian States and 







other interest -bearmg 
loans 

■ 

12 11 

13 91 

15 49 

17 65 

19 60 

Total Interest-yielding assets 

749 82 

786 90 

829 45 

875 51 

913 74 

937 44 

I 

Cash, bullion and securities held 







on Treasury account 

51 96 

37 48 

24 26 

28 34 

45 36 

35 IS 

Balance of total interest-bearinc 






1 

obligations not covered by 
above assets 

194 58 

181 81 

172 66 

170 61 

177 38 

199 34 
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THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Eevenue 
Bystem In India has operated from time Imme- 
morial It may he roughlv formulated thus — 
the Government Is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land la equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator The 
former gives protection and legal security The 
latter pays lor It according to the value of his 
holding The ofidclal term for the method 
by which the Land Eevenue Is determined Is 
“Settlement” There are two kinds of settle- 
ments In India — Permanent and Temporary 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed In perpetuity, and Is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator The Permanent Settlement was Intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century It had the 
etfect Intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers In Bengal Into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
In Europe The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords WhUe the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
bolding from the State This system has 
prevailed In Bengal since 1795 and In the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859 It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras 


Tempsrary Settlements, 

Elsewhere the system of Temporarv Settle- 
ments Is in operation. At Intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
Is subjected to a thorough economic survev, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment Is In vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved, tinder 
the Permanent SetOement In Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages The 
duty of assessmg the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Oflicers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described In Strachey’a India 
(revised edition, 1911) — "He has to detei- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities In the land He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him Is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
Jed to much simplification of the Settlement 
Ofllcer's Proceedings, and to much greater 


rapidity In the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the Settlement Officer Is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the os- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanctloi* 
of the Government before they become finally 
binding and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether affectmg the Interests 
of the State or of the people The Intention 
Is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists ” 

The Two Tenures 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall Into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Uyolwari and Zemin- 
dan tenures Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that In Eyot- 
watl tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct. In Zemindarx tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryolwart holdings — those In which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those In whicn the land Is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area This latter 
system prevails In the North In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwarl tenure 
Is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters Into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant Tha basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings Is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than It used to be Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the who’e of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by ‘'unearned Incre- 
ment ’’ The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classlfy a holding so as to 
secure for Itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values But 
the principle that Improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules 

Incidence of the Bevenne. 

The Incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding Under the Permanent 
Settlement In Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000 Under Temporary 
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EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British India Is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of Intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium It is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic In 
Intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule 
There Is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that In pre-Brltish days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue 

The forms of Intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit, fermented palm juice, 
beer made from gram, country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc , locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except In the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors It Is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Stlll 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Stlll System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to Impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to Insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made bv their own hands The introduction 
of any system amcngst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then In force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect Its 
control bv narrowing the I'mlts of supervision , 
and to regularize its taxation by imiwstng a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and Its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery bv means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
droved distribution and vend arrangements 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all s^•stems prior In order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty Brlefiy 


stated the stages of development ha\obcen — 
First farms of large tracts , Second farmes 
of smaller areas , Third farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without anj cxchishe prhilcge o\er a 
definite area , Fourth farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like The Prorincial Govciti- 
ments haa e had to deal with the subject In 
different uaas suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of deaclopment from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always eaerywhere Identical In details Yet 
In its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration In most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying In attempts, where It has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that even gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation The Out-Stlll System 
has In Its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supplv system or the District Monopoly 
system The Free-supply system Is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil 
lers in respect of manufacture The right of 
vend Is separately disposed of The District 
monopoly system on the other hand Is one In 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale In a district Is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue In the monopoly area being 
guarantee to the State during the term of 
the lease 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1906-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms In British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded bv the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district Is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of stlll-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
In the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been fie 
revision of the Frovinclal Excise Laws and 
Eegulatlons, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an Improvement 
in the qualitv of the spirit, an Improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-dlstributlons of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees- 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption 

Since the Issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee 1905-09, no less than 213,000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-stlll to the distilling system In 1905-06 
80 per cent of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent of the population of that area were served 
by out-stllls, the proportions in 1912-18 were 
only 15 and 8 per cent respectively 

I Excise has now been made over entirely to 
1 the Provincial Governments, and the duties- 
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vnrv from pro\ince to province Xlie governing 
principle in living these rates is thehlgliest dntj' 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation In the Bomlnv Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all coiintrv splnt shops has been rationed 
on thebasisof consumption for the vear 1920-21 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons 
10 per Cent is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombav Citv and 6 per cent elsewhere and the 
ration Is then Dved lor each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920 21 This is the most important step taken 
b\ the new Government to reduce consumption 
Two large d istllleiies in the Fresldencv hav e been 
placed cntlreh under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system 

Sap of tne date, palmvra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddv, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation In iladras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a flved fee on every 
tree from which it is Intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses Is the sole form of 
taxation Counter brands of rum, and so called 
brandies and whiskies, are distill^ from grape 
Juice, etc The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostiv In the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
le'ried all over India at the time of issue 

Foreipi liquor is subject to an Import dutv 
at the taritf rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (g v ) It can only be sold under 
a license 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured In considerable quantities at 
Baroda 

The base used Is the Mhowra Sower It is 
drunk In big town® as a substitute for German 
spirit, and i® excised at tariff rates 

Drugs — The narcotic product® of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fah under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowerine 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 


active drug when collected separately , and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, pavunent of a 
uantltative duty before issue, retail sale under 
censes and restriction on private possession 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay ITesidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1022 

Opium — Oplnm is consumed in all provin- 
ces in India The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills , but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasioni, it is drunk 
dn-solved in water Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is tailed provision opium 
to forelra countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption In India The entire quantity is 
now exported rmder the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial gov emments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April, 1926 In no case are 
exports permitted without an import ccrtlflcate 
by the Government of the country of Import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar vear 1920 bv 
10 per cent annuaUv In each subsequent jear 
until exports are totally extinguished at the 
end of 19S5 

Excise opium is sold to Provmcial Governments 
for Internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production This opium 
1® retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed bv 
the Proviudal Goverrfments and varying from 
Provec into Province 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was Inherited by the British | 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues These transit dues 
were, abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised There are four great sources of 
supply , rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in tiie Punjab , brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake In Rajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the boruers of the lesser Bann of 
Cutch, and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras j 
and at the mouth of the Indus 

The Sait Range mines contains an Ineibans- 
tlble supplv They are worked in chambers 
ercavat^ in salt strata, lome of which 
arc 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high The Rajputane '’v comes 

from the Sambhar Lake cted 


and evaporated by solar heat In the Rann 
of Catch the brine is also evaporated bv solar 
heat and the product is known as Baracara 
salt Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dbraagadhra State in 
1928 In Bombay and Madras sea water 1® 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Gances and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea-salt dlfllcuit and the bulk of the supplv, 
both for Bengal and Burma is imported from 
Liverpool, Gennanv Aden, Bombav and Madrai 
Broadly, one-half of the indigenous ®alt is 
MkBoUctured bv Government Agency, and the 
noMlnder under liccDse and excise systems 
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In the Punjab and Eajputana the salt manu- reductions In duty have led to a largely Increased 
factories are under the control of the Northern consumption, the figures rising by 25 percent 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce between 1903-1008 In 1923 the duty was don- 
and Industry Department In Madras and bled bringing It again to Bs 2 8 In 1024 It 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- was reduced to Be 1-4-0. The duty remained 
vision of LocalGovemments Special treaties with at Bs 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
Natlve States permit of the free movement ol her, 1931 It was raised to Bs 1-0 0 with effect 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- from 30th September 1931 Prior to 17th 
guese terrBones of Goa and Damaun, on the March, 1031, the excise duty and Import duty 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to on salt were always kept similar, but b> the 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, XIV 
From 1888-1903 the dutv on salt was Ea 2-8 of 1931 the import duty on foreign salt was 
per maund of 82 lbs In 19'03, It was reduced to O'^ed at Bs 1-8-0 from 17th March 1931 and It 
Bs 2, in 1905 to Bs 1-8-0 , In 1907 to Be land was agam raised to Bs 1-13-6 from the 30th 
In 19161t wasralsedto Bs 1-4-0 The successive September 1931 

CUSTOMS. 


The Import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent , In the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and In 
some cases 20 per cent In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent , but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the ablation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, Induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of aU customs dues In 1882. 
The continued fall In exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and In 1894 five per cent, duties were re- 
Imposed, vams and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
8J per cent on all woven goods — an Import 
duty on goods bv sea, an excise duty on goods 
produced in the country The products of the 
hand-looms are excluded These excise duties 
are Intensely unpopular In India, for reasons 
set out In the special article dealing with the 
subject In 1910-11, In order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver doty was raised 
from 5 per cent to 4d an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines. 
Spirits, and beer These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
In the Budget of 1916-17 In order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up hv the war The general Import 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 6 per cent 
ad valorem since was raised to 71 per cent 
ad valorem, except in the case of sugar , as India 
la the largest prodneer of sugar In the world 
the Import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yams of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of Si per cent Is Imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether Imported or manufactured In 
Indian mills The Budget left the position as 
It stood The Government of India would have 
been glad to see toe tariff raised to 6 per cent, 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
some up for discussion alter the war Finally 


the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jnte In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
Be 1-8-0 per 100 lbs , In the case of jnte the ex- 
port duty on raw Jute was fixed at Bs 2-4-0 por 
bale of 400 lbs , approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 6 iier cent .manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Bs 10 per ton 
on sacking and Ba 16 per ton on Hessians 

The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18 In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
imposed at the rate of Bs 2-4-0 per hale of 
400 lbs In the case of raw jute and Bs 10 
per ton on sackings, and Bs 16 per ton on 
Hessians , these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000 The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from Sf per cent to 7i per cent 
without any alteration In the Excise, which 
remained at 3i- per cent This change was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000 The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which It was 
expected to produce With these changes In 
operation the revenue from Customs In 1920-21 
was Bb 32,37,29,000 

The Customs Tariff was further raised In the 
Budget- of 1921-22 In order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to m faced The 
general ad valorem duty was raised from 7} to 
11 per cent . a special duty was levied on 
matdies of 12 annas per gross boxes In place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7J per cent 
the duties on Imported liquors was raised to S 
annas per degree of proof per gallon , the 
ad valorem duty of 7} per cent was raised to 
20 per cent In the case of certain articles cf 
luxury , the Import duty on foreign sugar was 
Increased from 10 to 15 per cent and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent The Customs duties were further 
Increased in the Budget of 1922-23 The Go\ em- 
inent proposals in this dlreriilon have been de"*- 
cribed In an early passage They were to raise 
the general Customs duty from 11 to 15 per 
cent , the cotton excise duty from 3i per cent to 

per cent , the duty on sugar from 16 to 25 
per cent . a duly of 5 per cent on imported yam, 
a rising duty on machinery. Iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2J per cent to 10 per cent 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 per cent to 30 per cent In the 
course of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
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retained at per cent , the duty on machinery 
■^as retained at 2^ per cent and the duty on cot- 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cent .the other increases 
being accepted In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
•were finally abolished Full details rvlth re- 
gard to the customs dutv are set out in the 
section on Indian Customs Tarifl (qv) The 
Customs duties have been repeatedlv raised in 
recent Budgets both as a protective measure 
and for revenue purposes The latest duties 
■will be found in detail nnder the 1930 31 and 
1932-33 taxation proposals in the Financial 
Section of the Tjsar Book The estimated 
revenue from the Customs in 1930-31 is Us 41 -19 
crores 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
Introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 


1906 Since that date, of the five Collectorshlp 
at the prlncipa Iports (Calcutta, Bomhav, lladras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordlnarilj 
reserved for Members of the I C. S ( t e , " Co- 
venanted Civilians”) The other two arc 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways (o) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State — 10 vacan- 
cies There are in addition a few GaJetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Cnstoms Service These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are nsnally filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service The "sub- 
ordinate" stall isrecmited entirely in India 


INCOME TAX. 


The Income tax was first imposed in 
India In 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent or a 
little more than 9 Jd lu the pound on all income? 
of five hundred rupees and upwards Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated Id the Act of 1386 This Imposed s 
tax on all Incomes aerived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies In the rupee, or about 
6ld in the pound , on Incomes between 500 and 


2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 6d in the pound In Ma-ch 1903 
the minimum taxable Income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees The Income tax schedule 
was completclv revised raired, end graduated 
In the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
Increased taxation Imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions 
Since then the process has been almost contl- 
nuons and In every financial difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue The last revision was 
in the Supplementary Fimnre Bill of 1931, 
a hen the scale was fixed as follows — 


(BATES OF IKCOMB-TAK ) 

A In the case of everv indiridimf, Hiiirfti t'ndindfdfatmlj/, unrejislcredfirm and other a'mciation 
of indh Iduals not being a regfrtered firm or companj — 


Batt 


(3) 

(I) 

(5) 

(G) 

(I) 

( 8 ) 

( 0 ) 

B 


When the total Income Is less than Z 000 

A\ hen the total income is Rs 3,000 or upward-, but 1- b— 
than Rs 5,000 

■V\ hen the total income is Rs 3,000 or upirord', but i- K-- 
than Rs 10 000 

\\ hen the total Income u Rs 10,000 or upwards but i- 
than Rs 15,000 

M hen the total Income is Rs 15,000 or upward-, lint i- 1' — 
tlnin Rs 20,000 

Vi lien the total income is Rs 30,000 or upwards, but i- U — 
thari Es 30,000 

Wlicii the total income Is Rs 30,000 or upwards Irati-I'-— 
tliaii Rs 10 000 

hen the total income i- Rs 40 000 or upwards, hut 1- Ic— 
than Rs 100,000 

When tile total income i- R« 100,000 or tip'rard’ 

In tlie case of treru coinpnnt, and rmi’t'rid prrn wlut< Mr 
its total income 
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y J} — Idditlonal tax (Sur ciiarcc) for the financial year— 

1951-^3 at 13! par > cut 
and 

10 33-3! at 35 per c lit 

o\ir the rates prescribed ha the Indian I inancc \ct, 1931 , tree; i incases cf iceemt he'wetn Es l.CCO 
to Ra 1,999| 

Tax at 2 pies on incomes helween Rs l,i>O0 tolls 1,999 h ' tl i- year J93J-13 art 
Tax at 4 ptf' for the} car 1933-53 on thi -im''iccomc 


8i6 Mints and Coinage 

IlATJiS OK SUPJEJi-'iAX. 

In respect of the excess over thirty thousand of total income — 

HATE 

(1) in tile ca»e of every company — 

(а) in respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such A'lf 

excess 

(б) fo'' e\ery rupee of the remainder of such excess One anna in the rupee 

(6) for ei cry rupee of the remainder of such excess One anna in the rupee 

(2) (o) In the cusc of es erj Hindu undivided fnmil\ — 

i.(i) in respect of the first forty-five thousand rupees 

of such excess ' One anna and three pies In 

the rupee 

(ti) for ei ery rupee of the uccf ticenty-fiie thousand Kit 

rupees of such excess 

(6) in the case of escry individual, unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a regis- 
tered firm or a company — 

(t) for every rupee of the first twenty thousand 

rupees of such excess Nine pies in the rupee 

(tt) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and three pies in 

rupees of such excess the rupee 

(C) m the case of everv individual, Hindu undivided 
family, unreaisterei firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 
companj 

(t) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and nine pies In 

rupees of such excess the rupee 

(if) for ev ery rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and three pies in 

rupees of such excess the rupee 

(m) for ever 3 rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 

(ip) for ev'ery rupee of the next fi ty thousand Three annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 

(r) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand '^hree annas and t me pies in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 

(ir) for everv rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies m 
rupees of such excess the rupee 

(ttf) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 

(siii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five annas and nine pies in 

rupees of such excess the rupee 

(x) foreveryrupeeof the remainder of such excess Six annas and three pies In 

the rupee 

The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Govemor-treneral in CounclL The rest of che income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) ‘ subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council,’ but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government. 

The estimated yield of Income-tax In 1929-30 was Ra 16,59,60,000 

HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 

Ibe Indian mints were closed to the on- Eecerve In that and the following month a 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
the 26th June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed rupees in the year endinc the Slst March 1910 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the Including the rupees Issued In connection with 
Indian Coinage Act of IS70, which provided for the conversion of the currencies of Native 
the coinaee at the mmt« for the public of gold States From the profit accruing to Govem- 
and silver coins of tne Government of India ment on the coinage It was decided to constitute 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made vvitb as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
the Kative States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the rarv fluctuations of exchange The whole 
currency of thos States was replaced by Gov- profit was invested In sterling secnrltles, the 
emment rupees The re-coinage of tbeoe interest from which was added to the fund In 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 1906 eicnange had been practically stable for 
and 189S In 1899 there was no coinage of eight years, and it was decided that of the 
rupees , but in the following year it seemed that coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in should be kept in rupees In India; Instead of 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the being invested in gold securities The Gold 
silver required and paving tor it mainly with Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
the gold accumnlated In the Paper Carrency dard Reserve It was ordered m 1907 that only 
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one-hall of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
•capital expenditure on railvrays The Gold 
Standard Eeserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out Exchange turned 
-against India, and in March 1903, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 


sixtj -fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obUgatlons 
With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bomhav Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorina 
process and at the end of the year 1919 20 the 
Hefinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold The 


7- 1 a uaiiy aiuouuu ui D,ijuu ounces 01 law guiu j.uu 
Secretary of State sold £1,000^00 CkiMols in jjggQgjytgyjjed out 16,62,400 fine tolas of refined 

order to meet such demands During April to ' - 

were sold for a 


August, further sterlini 
total amount of £8,05! 


bills 

,000 


On a represent- 


-ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coinaB® profits to railway construction 
nntU the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Eeserve amounted to £25,000,000 On the 
outbreak of the war In August 1914 the Eeserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell£l, 000,000 of Bills weekly 
Gold 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
■double mohurs in India and the last coinage ol 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was In the year 1891-92 

A Eoyal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay It stated — Subject to the provision 
■of this proclamation the Bombav Branch Mint 
eball for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
he deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombav 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Sflnt 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
«urred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (6) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, i870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at anv other branch of the jfint, and 
<c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Stint may be appohited, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870 Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Eoval Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin In India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign AJtKigether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Es 3 16,45,545. j 
were struck at the Bombay Mint The actual I 
coinage of sovereigns was begun In August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year This branch of the Eoval Jlint 


gold in 1920-21 

Silver 

The weight and fineness of 
are — 


the silver coins 


1 

1 

i 

1 

Pise 

SILVEE 

grains 

Allot 

grains 

Total 

grains 

Kupee , * 

Salf-nipee 

165 

15 

180 

82i 

7} 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 




anna piece 

41J 

3! 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 



2-anna piece . 

20J 

t 

Cl 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver 
One shiUlng=: 80t''r grains of fine silver 
One rupee = shillings 2 0439 

Copper and Bronze 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Ben^l Presidency by Act XVII of 1895 and 
Into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844 

The we^t of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXirT of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835 It was ns follows — 

Grains 
troy 

Double pice or haU-anna 200 

Pice or quarter-anna 100 

Half-plce or one-eighth of an anna 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna 33i 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows — 

Standard Diameter 

weight in in mllli- 

gralnstroy metres 
Pice 75 25 4 

Half-pice 37i 21 15 

Pie 25 17 45 

Nickel 

The Act of 1900 also provide; for the coinage 
j of a nickel coin It was directed tliat the nlc'^el 
I one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
jthe Mint and issue The notification aJi-o pre- 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties | scribed the design of the coin, which Ua' a waved 

edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of tile coin being 21 millimetres and it- lea«t 
diameter 19 3 TniUimctrcs The de^'irabUlty o! 
issuing a half anna nickel coin wa^; con-ldercd 
bv the Government of India in 1999 but aftc- 
consultation with Local Govemrrent^ It ■was 
decided not to take action in thi* direction until 


In supplying the necessarv staff 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 cstabllslied j 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold It cstabllslied 
this ratio at one shilling and sl'-pence bv enact- 
ing that Government uould purchase gold at a 
price of twentv.a3ne rupees tiiree annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form ol I>ars 
containing not less tlian fortv tolas and would , the people had become tliorougbl v familiar with 
sell gold or, at the option of Goveniment the present one-anna com Tb" *v-o-anfia 
sterling, for imniedbte dellvcrv in London at inlclel coin was introduced in 1917-lS , and the 
the same price after allowing for the normal four-anna and eight-anna nickel co!a» in 1919 
cost of transport from Bombav to London A j The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
rate of one Bhiillng and Cvepcace forty -nine from circulation 
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The Currency System. 


Tho (vorklng of the Indian cnrrency system 
which has commanded a large amount of public 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations caused by tbe war. These assumed so 


much Importance, and they continue to bulk 
so largely in aiiindian economic questions, than 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-technlcal lan- 
guage 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of sliver rupees 
and notes based thereon But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily rei-cded in 
value The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
Interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on | 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as | 
large payment for stores required for State enter- | 
prises As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable j 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided j 
if possible It was therefore decided to take i 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange ' 


Closing the Mints — The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
preoidency of Lord Herschell, whose report Is 
commonly called the Herschell Beport It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver This step led, as 
was Intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
\ alue of its silver content Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circnmstan 
ces led to an Increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise By 
1893 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and fourpence Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumnlate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve These purposes having 
been attained, n second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian cnrrency policy 


II THE NEW 

The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shlUlng and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to tbe sovereign They 
tnrther suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold , 
BO that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency Row under tbe 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India But If the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in tbe general revenues, but should be 
set aside In a special reserve, to be colled the 
Gold Standard Reserve Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


STANDARD. 

one and fourpence, the profits were consider- 
able , they were to have been kept In gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange 

A 16 pence Rupee — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee , actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender In India 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency The gold mint was not set up The 
Gold Standard Reserve was esteblished, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve In gold, it was 
Invested in British securities These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated ty tbe Fowler Committee Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills That id to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London These Bills when presented 
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in India were cashed at the Government Trea* 
snries How il the Secretar> ol State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, It follows that the balance of trade In 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is In other countries, bv the 
Importation of bullion or bv the creation of 
credits It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India ^tithout limit at the price of one 
shillingf ourpence one-eighth — thatls to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
In London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India Kevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to bnv 
Council Bills Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
latedfreelv, particularly in the Bombay Presl- 
dencv, the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces 

Sterling Remittance —This system worked 
until 1907-08 A partial failure of the rains In 
India In 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Kovem- 
ber Thiswasoneoftheoccaslonscontemplated, 
In a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve There had been very heavy 1 
coining of rupees in India and the amount In the I 
Reserve was ample But the Reserve was In j 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not In a 1 


liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
■for the realisation ol secnritles Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve Is for use 
in times of emergency It had been assumed 
that In times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up , meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve But It was apparent 
I that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
' not enough , there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds Ultimately the anthorlties had to give 
way It was decided to sell In India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
' threepence twenty-ninethlrtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system It consisted ol 
silver rupees and rupee notes In India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fonrpence The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
Import point by the unlimited sale of Connell 
BUIS at gold point In London , It was prevented 
from falling below gold point bv the sale of 
Sterling BUls (commonly called Reverse Conn- 
cUs) at gold export point In India But It 
was not the svatem proposed bv the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
onlv a limited gold circulation , some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India It was described bv one of the most 
active workers In it as a" limping standard ” 


III THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE 

This brings ns to the rear 1913 There were | ments of the rountrv The cumulative effect 
many critics of the system Some hankered for ' of this pollcv was to transfer from India to Lon- 
a return to the open mints , others objected to j don an immense block of India’s resources, agere- 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills I gating over seventy millions, where thev "were 
as forcing rupees Into clrcnlatlon in excess of the I lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
requirements of the country But the general bankers, whUst India was starved of monev 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as | until at one point monev was not available for 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade ■ loans even against Government sncurltles and 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to , the bank rate was artificially high All tbe=e 
the one and fourpenny rupee But there grndu- 1 thiDgsweredone.itwascontended.ontho ofutrr 
allv grew up a formidable bodv of criticism 1 dyfa of a small Fmance Committee of the India 
directed against the adrmnlstratlve measures j Office, from which all Indian Infuencc was 
taken bw the India Office These criticisms were , excluded, and on which London banking InCc- 
chleflr directed at the Investment or the Gold | ence was supreme The India Office for long 
Standard Reserve In securities Instead of keep- I ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
Ing It in gold in India , at a raid on that reserve I in a series of articles In T) c Timrj and rnbllc 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government ' opinion was focn«sed on the dlscn*'Ion through 
oi the difficulty of financing its railway expendl- ! the action ol the India Office In parcha'lng a big 
ture , atthetransfer of nsoUdblockof the Paper , bloik of “liver for coining purpose* from Messrs 
v/Tirrency Reserve from India to London , at the Montagu A Co Instead of through thel- recog- 
no’dinc of a portion of the Gold Standard Pe- nJsed and con'^ituted agent*, the Bant of 
serve In silver In order to facilitate the coining England The Government conld no longt* 
ol rupees, and at the unlimited sale* of Council ' afford to stand aloo' and yet cno’he* Cnrreggv 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of , Commlfce was appo'nted'rcde* tl.e chal-can- 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into ship of Mr Au-ten Chambe’laln Tbi*I“Lno'-n 
clrcnlatiju in ouantitles In excess of the require - 1 a* the Chamberlain Comnl“e,. 
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New Measures — Xae conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency , 
that It was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the Internal use of gold ns currency , 
that the Internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling , that no limit should be flved to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one half 
of which should be held In gold that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve sbould be 
abolished , that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand , that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic , and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office TheCom- 


mlttee dealt Inconclusively with the accumula- 
tion of eicosslve balances In London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being " not 
guilty, but do not do It again ” They gave a 
passing commendation to the Idea of a State 
Bank Sir James Begble, the oniy Indian- 
banker on the Committee, appended a \ Igorous 
minute of dissent, in nhich he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency bj' providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currencj became necessary , includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign 


IV. CURRENCY 

Thereportwasinthehands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of Januarv 
1915 There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs 8 
crores was taken away There was some lack 
of confloence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold. Notes to the extent of Rs 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold 
But these were transient features and did noi, 
demand a moratorium , confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline In the export trade 
I from these countries , a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government , 
and a phenomenalrise in the pi ice of silver 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade In favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000 This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India It could be financed 
only bv the expansion of the Note issue, 
against ‘■terlingsecnrltics in the United Kingdom 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 

V, THE 19ia 

The effect of these measures however was to 
Jettison the currenev policy pursued from 1898 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


\ND THE WAR 

rupees But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for th_e metal The price of silver in 1915 
was 27i pence per standard oimce In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 ponce The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand 

Rise in Exchange — The measures adopted 
by the Gotemment of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance The next step was to- 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
sffver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss The- 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fonrpence — 


Date of Introduction j 

Minimum Kate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 

1 Transfers 

3rd January 1917 

1 4i 

28th August 1917 

1 5 

12th April 1918 

1 6 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

12th August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 

2 2 

12th December 1919 

2 4 


COMMITTEE, 

ourrenev It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year Its main recommendations 
are summarised below — 

(t) It ’s desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system 
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t t) 1 tien.sluci.\c ' 101 th*' llticDf '■•or wtlclii oI 
the rjj 'T th' l'«iic ol 2 or S-nirec coin' 
of Inner pror. 0 'tloml •Ihc' content tlinn 
the present nip^ o-tlief me of n nickel rupee, 
am c’cp-'di''nts thnt cinnot he recommended 
(m) The in'lntcnance of the convcrtlbllltr 
of the note h'ue 1' c“entlil, end p-opoml* that 
do not ndeqi a ej protect tlm Indian paper 
rnrrenej from the rl‘k of b^comlnc Inconacrti 
We crano* t-e entertained 

(»r) Th" r't' In exchance, in 'o far ac It ha< 
cheeked a id rnltlca'.ai the rl*c In Indian price", 
ha* 1 era "n (he adv antace of the coiintr' a* n 
«ho’e, an I 1 1" dedraWt to "ccurc the continu- 
ance o' thi* I'enedt 

(cl In Han trade i» not lik H to «uflcr ana 
pe-maae 1 ’ (njura f*om 'he tlxlnc o^cxchanec at 
a h!:h lead 

ll coatra'ar to cxjiectatlon, a ctea' and rapid 
faff In aeo-id priC' ' arcre to fake place and if the 
co«t.« of prodi ction In India tall to adm-t them- 
1*1 VC* aaith equal rapldlla to the toaaer l:\ct of 
prices, rhenlt m!chthcn'cee:ara tocon*ldcrthc 
problem a'rcfh 

(ra) The development of Indian Indnstrv 
avould not h" "e-joG*lv hampered ha a high rate 
of exchance 

tni) The gain to India of a Iiigh rate of ex. 
chance fo* meeting the Home charge* 1? an Inci 
den'al advantage that niii't be tal en Into con- 
tldera'lon 

(ruO To postpone fixing a «table ta'e of ex. 
change vrould be open to !cifou* critlcHni and 
entail p-oloncatlon ot (lovctnmcntcontrol 
(xx) Tfic balance of adaantaee Is decldcdia 
on the *Idc of fixing the exchange value of the 
mp'« in terms of gold •atber than in terms of 
stcrlinc 

(z) The stablerclatloDtobcostabh-hedbc- 
txvecn the rupee and gold should neat the rare 
of lt« 10 to one Eoacrelcn, or, in other -rotds 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 30,010 grains of 
fine gold, both 'or fore'en exchange and for 
Internal clrcula' Ion 

(xi) Ifsllvcrrlsisformorethanabrlc' period 
oDovctheparlti of 2s (cold),thesltU3tIon5hould 
be met b> all o'her available means rather than 
bj Impairing the convertibility of the note l»3Ut 
Such mca'urcs might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bill* , lb) abstention from purcha»e of 
silver , (c) use of gold to meet demand* for metal- 
lic enrrenev If it should he absolutely ncces- 
caex to pureixase sllve-, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price snch that 
rupees would be coined at a lo'* 

ini) Connell Drafts are primarilv sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide tor 
the Home charges in the rvldersen'e ot the term 
There Is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands but. If wlthont Inconvenience 
or vith advantage the Secretarv of State Is In a 
position to sell drafts In excess of his Immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there Is no objection to his doing so snhject to 
dne regard beinz pa’d to the principles governing 
the location of the re'erves. 

Connell Drafts should be sold as now bv open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate ' 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
*-er'fng cost of shipping go'd to India At 
present this rate will varv but wnen sterling is 
again equivalent to gold. It will remain 
uniform 


CommiUce. S2r 


The Oovemment ol In Jiashould bJ authorised, 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
I Secretarv of Sta'e on each occasion, their readl- 
, ne*5 to sell ■aeeklj a stated amount of Peverse 
I Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
1 p'-rlods of exchange w cakness at a price based on 
' f hccoitof shipplnggoldfrom India to the Umted. 

I Kingdom 

I (nftl The Import and export of gold to and 
' from India should be free from Government 
j control 

(xvr) The statutorv minimum for the meial- 
Ifg portion of the Paper Currenev Beserve should 
be 40 per cr nt of the gross circulation 

As regard* the fidueiarv portion of the reserve 
the holding of “ecuritle* l-sued bv the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 erores 
The balance should be held in secantles of other" 
Governments comprised vvfthin the British Em- 
pire, and ot the amount so held not more than 10 
crore* Miould havcmoTe'hanoneyear smaturitv 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crorts should be held In short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s meturitv, issued 
by trOvernm<'nt within the British Empire 

Tlic sterling investments and gold In the Paper 
Currenev Ite*crve should be revalued at 2s tc- 
thc rupee The depreciation which will result 
f-om this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but anv savoes resnltinc from the rise In 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liabilitv in a limited number of vears 

frr) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the Issue of notes up to five erores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presjdencv Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange 

Minority Beport —The main object of the 
Committee, Ic will be seen, was to secure a stable- 
rate of exchange, without impaliing the con- 
V ertlbilltv of the Xote k'sue, and 'idthout debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee In India, or substi- 
tuting another coin ot inferior metallic content,- 
wblch would be debasement In another form 
In order to attain these ends it was Imperative 
to fix n ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was- 
able to pnichase«U ver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold all other recommendations are^ 
subsidiary thereto But In this thev were nob 
unanimous an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Jlr Dadiba Dalai, of Bomoav, appended 
a minority report In which be urged the adop- 
tion of the following contse* — 

(а) The monev standard in India should re- 
main unaltered , that Is, the standard of the- 
soverelgn and gold mohnr with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1 

(б) Free and unfettered Import* and exports 
by the public of gold bnilion and gold coins 

(e) Free and unfettered import* and eiports- 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins 

(d) Theexistingsilverrupeesof leSgralnsof 
flue silver at present In circulation to continue 
full legal tender 
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(e) As long as the price of silver In New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 16B grains fine 
silver 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to he un- 
limited legal tender 

(g) Government to sell Council Bills hy com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined In the 
Budget as required to bo remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges,! or Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed In the nest succeeding recommendation 
(h) " Beverse ” drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is 3 20-32d The proceeds of “Beverse” 
drafts to bo kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below is 4 3-32d per rupee 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE 


Thefundamentalrecommendatlonof the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling , that It should he linked 
at the rate of two shillings Instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fonrpence all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this But It Is very 
Important to bear In mind the twofold problem 
whi(* confronted the Committee It would be 
quite easy tofljx any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government In 
providing rupee currency, were Independent of 
the price of silver But If the convertibility of 
the rupee were to he maintained, and If therupee 
were not to be debased. It was essential that the 
new ratloshould heone at which the Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee In India For reasons set out 
in the Beport, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold 

The Beport Adopted — The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Beport was signed in December 1919 , 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon In the first week of that 
month a Notification was Issued In India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations In the Beport 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon 'This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity In this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main Issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and Its effect on Didlan currency 
and trade That may be summarised In a sen- 
tence A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy • 

Financial Confusion — This result was 
produced by many causes It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency svstem are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Beverse Councils In India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard Now when the 


Currency Beport was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold But 
between the signing of the Beport andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges,ns measured In dollars, the 
dollar-sterllng rate, inasmuch ns America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factorln thesituatlon Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee s Beport was Issued 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that , the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence There was an 
Immediate and prodigious demand for Beverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this hlgu rate of 
exchange , the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings elghtpence 

Effect of the Else — The effect of a rise 
In exchange has been well described In the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Beport , It is that 
arising exchangestimulateslmports andlmpedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange Is the 
reverse 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce The continent of Europe, 

I which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit 
The only Indian staples which were In demand 
were foodstuffs, and ns the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent In the case of wheat 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers These began to come forward 

Difficulties Accentuated — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government In raising exchange 
by an administrative act The weak export 
trade was almost killed At the same time thg 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the Import trade and orders were 
placed for Immense quantities of manufactured 
goods. In which textiles filled a Important place 
Afterwards other forces inter veed which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of tne situation There 
was a severe commercial crisis In Japan and this 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
^heae forces, but they had their origin In the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
-tended to eorrect the adverse balance of trade , 
the oCficial policy exaggerated and Intensified 
It The effects on Indian business were severe 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
■for which there was no foreign demand , Import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with Imported 
goods, bought In the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached Immense losses were Incurred 
by all Importers The Government sold £66 
millions of Eeverse Councils before abandoning 


tiielr effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio, the loss on these — that Is the difference 
bet^\pen the cost of putting the funds down In 
London and In bringing them back to India — 
was Ks 36 crorcs of rupees Government sold 
£63 millions of gold, 'without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold The Secretary 
of State, In the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
In England only through the lueky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces In Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made In India find set off 
by payments In London The onlv advancages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note Issue 
and the silver token currency 


VII COMMISSION OF 1925-26 


These unfortunate experlmentt Induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency The currencv quacks having had their 
-way, and proved their Ignorance, went out of 
ihe field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find Its natural level, fol- 
lowed Left alone Exchange established itself 
Tound about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
•that Is one shilling and fourpence to ♦he rupee 
Meantime great Improvements were made In 
-the organisation of Indian credit The three 
Presidency Banks were merged In the Im- 
■perial Bank of India, a State Bank In all but 
name, and the Bank entered Into a contract 
-with Government to open a hundred new 
■branches In the first five years of its existence 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
■widened Indian credit The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Keserve brought 
within negligible proportions Greater elasti- 
city was established In the currency by the 
power to Issue emergency currency up to lis. 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
bi the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also Issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling In 
England The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling In India to meet Its Home Char- 
-ges when the conditions are favourable. Instead 
of relying entirelv on the sales of Council Bills 
In London A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of Its own 
strength, abo\e the one and fourpenny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 It graduallv rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there 

At this figure Exchange ■was maintained by 
Government though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure But as the wholly 
•artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was Insistent, and a Committee -was 
4ippoIntcd in the autumn of 1925 Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry S-rakosch as the chief gold expert 
The personnel of the Committee was strong 
ly criticised In India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho 
xltatlve , a resolution was passed In the 


Assembly hostile to the whole body Never- 
theless the Committee arrived In India 
In November 1925 and took evldenee in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta It sailed for 
England In February 1028, and resumed Its 
hearings In London, and reported on July 
1st, 1926 

The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are summarised In the actual report In the 
following terms, and they arc te-vtuaUj repro- 
duced In order that thev raavbe above question — 

(i) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the eiirrency note and the silver 
rupee and the stability of the currency In terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money 

(ti) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability Involves the esta- 
bllshmont of a Central Banking system 

(tu) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank 

(i») Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(i>) The otitUnes of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank. 

(ta) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government 

(eii) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative. Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries 

(mil) The notes of the Bank should bo full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Government The form and material of the 
note should bo subject to the approval of the 
Govcmcr-General In Council A suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note 
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the duty of carrying through its remittances , 
it is to act generaily as a bank of the banka, and 
its principai function will be to re-discount 
bankable bills held by the commercial banka 
Subject to the payment of limited dividends 
and the building up of suitable reserve funds, 
the balance of the profits Is to be paid over to 
the Government In return for making over 
the note issue and the reserves, the Government 
Is to nominate the managing-governor and de- 
puty managing-governor, and three members of 
the Board — five members from a Board of 
fourteen In order to free the Bank from poli- 
tical pressure, the Commission think it desirable 
to provide that no person shall be appointed 
President or "^ce-President of a Local Board, 
or shall be nominated as a member of the Cen- 
tral Board, if he is a member of any of the legls- 
latures 

The main principle underljdng this recom- 
mendation is not open to question It Is of para- 
moimt importance to remove the Indian cur- 
rency system from official management and to 
link the control of currency with the control of 
credit This connotes the establishment of a 
Central I^nk But it Is not the complete essen- 
tial , far from it 

India is sometimes spoken of ns the sink for the 
precious metals So long as she chiefly absolved 
sUver the West looked on with benevolent 
approval , now she is turning to gold the atti- 
tude is dlflerent Indian capital is sometimes 
described ns Inadequate and Timid But critics 
do not realise that the banking organisation of 
the country is so hopelessly Inadequate that 
hundreds of millions of people have no secure 
refuge for their store of value other than gold and 
sliver bullion In their own possession The 
Exchange Bank cling to the seaports The 
indigenous banks follow their example The 
Imperial Bank Is the only organisation which can 
carry reliable credit facilities Into the mofussiL 
The old Presidency Banks were lamentably slow 
In exerdalng this responsibility The pace has 
been qulokened, and as the price of the free use 
of the Government balances the Imperial Bank 
was called njwjn to open a hundred new branches 
The total number of its branches is yet only a 
hundred and sixty-four, and it was stated by a 
competent banking authority In evidence 
Defore the Commission that India needed at least 
five thousand 

This extension of banking facilities is of trans- 
cendental Importance In an address to the 
University of Delhi last year Sir Basil Blackett 
committed himself to a remarkable statement 
*' To some it may sound fantastic, in view of this 
historic habit— reliance on external capital — ^to 
talk of India's not supplying the whole of her 
own capital reqifirements bnt also becoming a 
lender of capital for the development of other 
countries Yet, I believe firmly that, given the 
necessary development of banking and credit 
facilities and goodwill and readiness to profit 
by the counsel and assistance of European busi- 
nessmen, the time is not very far dl^nt when 
India wUl be doing both these things India 
would seem by nature to be destined to bo 
a creditor country, if only her people will it so " 
But Indian resources wIU not be mobilised 
without the vehement development of branch 
banks 


As matters stand this work can only be done 
by the Imperial Bank, and though it la moving 
it la with ueaporato sloTvness There are one or 
two features common to most of the hundred 
new branches it has opened They attract 
deposits, they facilitate the Investment habit; 
but they do not pay To many who are in close 
touch with Indian conditions It seems that any 
measure which would weaken the capacity of the 
Imperial Bank to prosecute this unreraunero- 
tlve, but imperatively necessary, work by the 
diversion of the Government balances to the 
Indian Kesorve Bank, or the division of these 
balances between the two banks, would be a 
retrograde measure There are other considera- 
tions The amount of re-dlscountlng to be done 
in India is not large, ns the Exchange Banks, 
which finance the export trade, re-discount in 
London, which is always Ukely to bo the cheaper 
market The number of men in India qualified to 
act on the directorate of banks is small Are 
there enough to constitute the reliable direc- 
torates for two CTeat banking institutions ? The 
Commission rather gloze over these difficulties 
They think that the Beserve Bank wUl be able to- 
spare for the Imperial Bank sufficient funds from 
the Government balances to enable it to prosecute 
the work of opening new branches , also that a 
bill market will rapidly develop But their argu- 
ments wear an aspect of special pleading How- 
ever, the issue can be put In a nutsheU India 
must have a Central Bank It Is found impos- 
sible to develop, even as a temporary measure, 
the Imperial Bank into a Central Bank, then there 
must be a Beserve Bank on the lines sketched 
In the Beport But if a new Reserve Bank Is 
established, it Is essential that provision shall 
be made for the Imperial Bank to enjoy the free 
use of a sufficient share of the Government 
balances to enable It vigorously to develop bank- 
ing facilities in the mofussU and this obligation 
should be made compulsory 

The Note Issne — Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currenev , the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has Imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900 , it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market , and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during^he war, at the mercy 
of the silver market Tlie maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note Into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 48d an ounce The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later “ No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, bv making the 
notes convertible into gold bars for all purposes, 
a more solid right of convertibility Is attached 
to them than they have ever had since 
sUver ceased to be a reliable standard of value " 
Both proposition can be accepted In their 
entirety 
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(3) Separate reristera ol shareholders shall 
be maintained at Bombay, Caleutta, Madras, 
Rangoon and Delhi, and a separate issue of 
shares shali be made In each of the areas 8er\’cd 
by those registers, as hereinafter defined, and 
shares shaU not be transferable from one 
register to another save in accordaneo rvlth 
conditions to be preseribed by the Governor- 
General In Ctouncll. 

(4) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regi- 
stered as such in any area in 'which he is ordi- 
narily resident or has his principal place of busi- 
ness in India, but no person sliall be registered 
as a shareholder in more than one register or 
as a holder of an interest in the share capital of 
a total nominal value exceeding twenty thousand 
rupees , and no person who Is not — 

(а) domiciled in India, or 

(б) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India, or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or a 
scheduled bank, or a corporation or company 
Incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament 
or any law for the time being in force in any of 
His Mlajesty’s dominions and having a brancli 
in British India, shall be registered as a share 
holder or be entitled to payment of any dividend 
on any share 

Management — ^The essential clauses of the Bill 
relating to the management ol the Bank are — 

The general superintendence of the aflfalrs 
and business of the Bank sliali be entrusted to 
a Board ol Directors whldi may exercise all 
powers and do all such acts and things as mav 
be exercised or done by the Bank and are not 
by this Act expressly direct^ or required to be 
done by the Bank in general meeting 

Save as expressly pro-vlded in this Act 
— (o) no person may be a Director who is 
not or has not at some time been— (1) actively 
engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance or 
industry, or (il) a director of any companv as 
defined in clause (2) of section 2 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or of a corporation or 
company incorporated by or under any law for 
the time being In force in any place outside British 
India and (6) no person may be a Director 
who is — (1) a government official, or (ill an officer 
or employee of any bank or (ill) a director of 
any bank, other than a registered society as 
defined in clause (e) of section 2 of the Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act, 1912 

The election or appointment as Director 
of any person who Is a member of the Indian 
Legislature or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
unless within one month of the date of his elec 
tion or appointment he ceases to be such member, 
and if any Director Is elected or nominated as 
member of any such Legislature he shall cease 


to be a Director ns from the date of such election 
or nomination, na the case may be. 

The Board shall consist of the follow- 
ing Directors, namely — (a) a Governor and two 
Deputy Governors to be appointed by tlio Gover- 
nor General in Council after consideration of 
any recommendation made by the Board In 
that behalf , \h) tour Directors to bo nominated 
by the Governor-General in Council , (c) two 
Directors to bo elected by tlie Associated Clmm- 
bers of Commerce , (d) two Directors to be elected 
by tile Federation of the Indian Clmmbcrs of 
Commerce , (c) one Director, representing the 
interest of agriculture to be elected bv provincial 
CO operatlvo banks holding sliarcs to the nominal 
value of not less than five thousand rupees 
(/) eleven Directors to be elected on behalf of 
the shareholders on the various registers, (g) 
one government official to be nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council 

The shareholders registered on the vari- 
ous registers shall elect delegates for the 
purpose of electing Directors to represent them 
on the Board, and the numbers of delegates 
shall be ns follows, namely — (a) for the Bombav 
register — twenty-four members , (6) for the 
Calcutta register — twentj-four members, (c) 
for the Madras register — ten members , (d) 
for the Rangoon register — ten members , (e) 
for the Delhi register — twentj-four members 

The election ol delegates for the sharehold- 
ers on a register shall bo held once in cverj’ 
five jears, at a convenient time before the 
expiry of the term of office ol the retiring Direc- 
tors for the election of whose successors the 
delegates are to be elected 

(5) Delegates shall hold office for a period 
of five years 

Reception of the Bill — 'When the Bill was 
published many of those who were opposed to 
the original sclieme seemed to be chary of com- 
mitting themselves to an opinion But the 
general attitude may be fairly indicated in 
these terms By those who accepted the idea of 
a shareholders’ bank, the Bill was regarded ns 
a considerable improvement, inasmuch as it 
safeguarded the country against either alien or 
capitalist control, and gave every part of the 
country, and every important Interest, represen- 
tation on the directorate Those who wanted a 
State, or in otlier terms a political bank, stood 
fast in their opposition, and objected the scheme 
root and branch There was the further criticism 
that the original Bill having passed through 
Select Committee, and been discussed in the 
legislature. It was unconstitutional to withdraw 
it and substitute a fresh measure , the correct 
procedure they maintained, was for the original 
BUI, as amended by the Select Committee and 
the legislature to be proceeded 'with The BIU 
faUed to secure the support of the Legislature 
and was withdrawn 
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Trade — General 


Volume of Trade — The follo^\ing llgurcs lm\c been compiled to sliou thc\nluc'? of Imports 
and exports of merclinndlso on the basis of the declared xalues In 10J2 2T These statistics 
are nccessnrllv approximate, but they arc sufflelcnth accurate to afford a falrh reliable 
measure of the course of trade — 


(In crores of Ifupecs) 
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Import 

183 

138 

120 

137 

143 

156 

181 

100 

189 

j 157 

Exports 

141 

214 

240 

250 

246 

228 

248 

^ 260 

203 

1 

Cl 

Total trade 
in merch- 
andise 
excluding 
re exports 

437 

352 

360 

3S7 

I 

339 1 

384 1 

429 

450 

452 

392 


The table shorvs a serious retrogression from 1 
the record level attained in the preceding 1 
rear, Indicating as it does a decline of Es 60 
crores on 1913-14 prices in the total trade in 
merchandise (excluding re-exports) It is 
significant that the decline on the import side 
avas considerablv heaaier than that on the 
export side 

Prices in India — Prices in India followed 
the general collapse elsewhere The Calcutta 
wholesale prices index number for September, 
1929, was 143 Bv January 1931, it had faUen 
to 98, a drop of about 32 per cent The fall in 
prices was lugher in India than In other countries 
ouing to the fact that in India raw materials, 
tspcclalh agricultural raw materials, from the 
most important part of the production of the 
coimtrj 

The greatest decline uas in the case of raav 
jute which showed a faU of 50 per cent in March 
1931 ns compared with September 1929 Oilseed 
ran a close second, the faE in price being 49 
per cent in March 1931 TTheat came third 
with a fall of nearly 47 per cent to its 
credit Thus, in these tliree important cases 
alone prices fell by ncarla haU in the course 
of 18 months The fall in the case of raw cotton 
was 30 per cent and that in the case of rice 
36 per cent lute manufactures showed a fall 
of Si per cent The faU in the case of these 
tluee items was, therefore, nearly 35 per cent 
eacli The onlc exception to this heavj faE 
in the price of agricultural commodities was 
supplied be tea which showed a faE of onlv 
12 per cent On the other hand, the faE in 
the case of imported manufactured articles was 
(omparathch much smaller than in the case 
of ngricultural products Cotton manufactures 

ind sugar recorded a faE of 19 per cent each, 
and nictils one of 15 percent In none of 


these latter cases, therefore, was the fall greater 
than about 25 per cent and it will thus bo 
seen that agricultural commodities suffered to 
a far greater extent than manufactured articles 
In other words, the prices of India’s exports 
fell considerably more than the prices of her 
Imports and this differential had a were great 
bearing on the foreign trade of the year 

Imports — On the import side the principal 
feature of the \ car was the drastic reduction in 
the Indian demand for imported textiles The 
aggregate value recorded under the textEe group 
amounted to Es 41 crores as against Es 78 crores 
recorded in 1929-30 The special significance of 
thlsretrogressionhesin the circumstance that the 
textEe group which had thitherto been the most 
important item in the Import trade of India 
was forced to vield its place of predominance to 
the metal group The decEne under textile 
was pnraarlh the effect of a reduction in Imports 
of cotton piecegoods, the total receipts of which 
amounted to onlj 890 miEion xards valued at 
Es 20,05 lahhs m the xear as compared with 
1,019 mlElon xards aalued at Es 50,26 lakhs 
in 1029-30 EaturaEv enough, aE the three 
principal descriptions of cotton piecegoods — grea , 
white and coloured — ^had their respective shares 
in this hcavj decrease, grea goods declining bv 
561 million a ards,white by202 mlEion and colom- 
cd by 237 million yards * But the most striking 
single factor aaith regard to cotton piecegoods 
was the falling off in con«lgaments from the 
United Kingdom, notably of grey goods, imports 
of winch from that source alone showed a reduc- 
tion of 377 miElon aards The dechne under 
piecegoods aaas supplemented by a reduction 
in Imports of cotton twist and vam from 44 
milhon lbs a alued at Es 0,00 lakhs to 29 mlElon 
lbs valued at Es 3,08 laklis There were 
concurrent reductions under some of the other 
Important items included in the textEe group — 
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Trade — Genoa! 


Bombaj’s share amounted to Bs 3,2'? lablis 
nhich meant a reduction of Bs 1 20 latclis, 
1)ut in spite of this decline her percentage share 
remained stable at 03 


Balance of Trade — The ^islblc balance of 
trade m merchandise and treasure tor the \car 
1930 31 ■nas in faaoiir of India to tlic c\tcnt 
of Es 38 crore-s compared nltli Bs 53 crores 
in the preceding a car, Bs 52 crores in 1028 20 
and the record figure of Es 109 crores in 1 925 20 
The net Imports of treasure on prlaate account 
fell from Bs 20 crores to Bs 24 crores, of nlilch 
net Imports of gold aacre aalued at Bs 13 crores 
and of sllacr at Bs 11 crores Net Imports 
of currency notes amounted to Bs 3 
lahhs 


Tariff Changes — The changes in tlic tariff 
made under the Indian Finance Act, tlic Cotton 
Textile Industry (Protection) Art tlic India" 
Tariff (Amendment) Act and the Steel Tndustra 
(Protection) Act, all of 1930, aacre dealt aaitii 
in the preceding year’s rea Icaa 8lnce then 
five Acts haa e been passed introducing extensla c 
changes In the tariff 


The Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1931, 

avhich avas passed on tlie 28th February 
gave effect to the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board concerning certain rallaaaj materials 
made of steel It imposed a specific duty of 
Es 2-4 per caai; on fish bolts and nuts 
ordinary bolts and nuts, and dogspikes and 
another of Bs 2 per cart on rla cts and gibs, 
cotters, kea s, distance pieces and other fastenings 
for use aalth Iron or steel sleepers It also 
brought chrome-steel savltches and crossings 
as aa ell ns stretcher bars avhich form part of them 
under the protcctia e tariff 


The Gold Thread Indnstry (Protection) Act, 
1931, aahlcli aans passed on the 2Sth Feb 
runrj , gna e effect to the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board on tlie question of extending 
protection to the gold thread industrj in India 
It imposed, for a period of ten a ears, a protectia e 
dutj of 50 per cent ai valorem on sllacr tlircad 
and aa ire including so called gold thread and avurc 
nininla made of silaer and imitation gold and 
sllacr thread and avlrc, asavell as silaer leaf and 
lametta, met-illic spangles and articles of a like 
nature It also restored the dutj on sUacr 
plate and on sila er manufactures “ not otlieravlsc 
specified ” to the original lea el of 30 per cent ad 
valorem 


The Indian Finance Act, 1931, aihlch came 
into operation on the 30th March, intro- 
duced cxteiisiae changes in the customs tariff 
to proaide additional financial resources The 
olianges fall into two distinct classes, increases 
in the substantiae rates and additional imposi- 
tions of the nature of surcharges In the first 
categora , the duta on ale, beer porter, cider and 
other fermented liquors avas raised ba about 66 
per cent aboa c the old lea cl, a\ hUe those on aalnes 
find spirits (except denatured spirit and spirit 


in drugs and mcdlrlnfs) aierc raised 
ba litiween 30 and 10 prr cent Duflis on all 
grides of sugar (exiipt molasses) and sugar 
landa were raised lia Bel 4 pi r iwf and tliat 
on illaer from 4 ns to (> ns pi r oiinet wlille 
liiteluufs, spires and rxjioseil i Ineiuatograpli 
films were transferriil from tin gi ueral rate of 
15 ]ier lent to tin ‘ Iiiaura rale at 
in per ( i nt nif rn'ori a; fn tin snond categora 
a sunliargr' of 2i ptr rent was imposed on 
arlldcs Ixaring 10 per ei at duta, 5 jicr 
ernt on arlirles iieariug 15 ]Kr tent or 
file gem ml rati of duta (exript raw lump) 
and 10 per rent on artliles liable to !0 per rent 
or luxura duta Dtliir import int sureliarges 
are — 15 ptr cent on i igars Us 1 8 jicr tliou“and 
on cigarettes 12 ni per it) on unmanufai tured 
toiiacto, 9 pii s prr gallon on ki rosi nc 2 m per 
gallon on motor spirit 11s 2 s per ton on liatchiug 
oil 4 pies per g illon on lulirieating oil, 21 iicrcciit 
on fuel oil 10 iier rint on arms and motor cars 
motor eaclcs etr 21 jier rent on artlllcial 
silk aarn and tlirrail, 71 jier cent on silk 
mixtures and Bs 2 per* ton on I’ortland 
cement Another import int surcliarge Is tliat 
of 5 per cent ad i alorem on cotton 
plecegouils 


The Finance \et also raised the excise duties 
on motor spirit kerosene and sllacr bullion 
corresponding to the increases In the customs 
dntles on tliesc articles, the enhanced rates 
being 8 ns per gallon 2J ns per gallon and 0 ns 
per ounce, respcctia cla 


All these changes in the customs and excise 
duties came into effect on tlie 1st Jlarch 1931, 
under the proa isions of the Proa islonal Collection 
of Taxes Act, 1918 


The Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, 

which came into force on the 18th March, 
Imposed a temporara additional customs duta 
of 4 ): ns per niaund on foreign salt in tlie interests 
of the Indian salt industry It will remain 
in force up to Slst March 1932 


The Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, 

avhich came into force on the 20th March, 
imposed a temporary customs duty of Es 2 per 
caa-t on foreign aa heat In order to assist the sale 
of indigenous aaheat in India It also raised 
the duta on aaheat flour to the same leycl 
and avill remain in force up to 31st March 
1032 


In addition to tlic statiitora changes mentioned 
above, the protective duties on iron and steel 
galyanized sheets and articles made therefrom 
were increased with effect from the 30th Dccem 
her 1930, under Section 3 (4) of the Indian T.ariff 
Act, 1894 The rate for non fabricated sheets 
was raised from Es 30 to Bs 07 per ton while 
in the case of sheets fabricated or made into 
pipes and tubes, the alternate specific rate 
of Es 33 per ton was in each case raised to 
Bs 73 per ton The additional proteetlon is to 
remain In force up to 3l8t March 1932 
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Import 


Imports— (con<i7!wcd) 


(In tliouRnnds of Kupcc-') 


— 

1926 27 

1927 28 

1028 20 

1020 30 

1030 31 

I’erccntago on 
total Imports 
of mer- 
chandise 

In 1030 31 

Gums and resins 

30,63 

39,33 1 

38,05 

41,00 

31,07 

19 

Furniture and cabinet ware 

29,68 

30,02 

30,08 

37,00 

27,73 

17 

Tallow and stearine 

31,64 

20,25 

24,03 

31,02 

27,23 

17 

Cutlery 

41,38 

38,60 i 

30,37 

41,41 

20,05 

10 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

38,66 

30,98 

26,70 

20,31 

23,80 

14 

Flax raw and manufactures 

31,49 

37,00 { 

35,45 

33,38 

21,09 

13 

Animals, living 

41,86 

38,43 

36,71 

32,42 

20,80 

12 

Jute and jute goods 

40,37 

24,11 

20,68 

24,20 

18,37 

11 

Clocks and watches and parts 

26,66 

27,22 

27,01 

23,47 

10,80 

10 

Matches 

66,60 

39,37 

17,22 

10,80 

4,11 

02 

All other articles 

12,83,76 

16,01,80 

16,21,01 

14,33,09 

10,53,89 

0 30 

Totax value of Impoets 

231,22,08 

249,83,04 

253,30,60 

240,79,00 

104,82,00 

100 


Cotton manufactures (Rs 25^ laklis) — ' 

The total value of the importa of cotton manu- 
factures amounted to Ba 25,26 lakhs as against 
Bs 69,49 lakhs In the preceding year, a decline 
of Bs 34,24 lakhs or 67 per cent Imports of 
cotton twist and yam amounted to 29 million lbs 
valued at Ba 3,08 lakhs In 1030-31 as against 
44mllllonlbs valued at Bs 6,00 lakhs In 1929 30, 
the decline In quantity being 34 per cent and 
in value 49 per cent Imports of plecegoods 
In the year imder review were 890 million yards 
in quantity and Bs 20,05 lakhs In value as 
compared with 1,919 million yards and Bs 50,26 
lakhs In the preceding year, showing a decrease 
of 54 per cent In quantity and 60 per cent In 
value These figures give a cleat idea of the 
enormous fall, both In quantity and value. 
In the Imports of cotton manufactures The 
total decline in the value of imports In 1930-31 
amounted to Bs 75,98 lakhs or 31 6 per cent 
The decline in the total value of Imports under 


cotton manufactures In the year under review 
as compared with the preceding year amounted 
to Bs 34,24 lakhs or 67 per cent As against 
this the decline In value under machinery was 
only 22 per cent , under sugar 30 per cent and 
under metals 33 per cent Thus It will be seen 
that the magnitude of the decline In value imder 
cotton plecegoods was much greater than In the 
case of the other articles It may be surmised, 
therefore, that the political situation, t e , the 
boycott, which was aimed most directly at 
Imported cotton plecegoods, was responsible, 
to some extent, for the reduction of Imports 
\mder this head There Is no doubt whatever 
that a part of the decline w'as due to the reduced 
purchasing power of the consumer in India, 
already explained In the preceding chapter 
But the higher magnitude of the fall under 
cotton plecegoods was almost certainly due 
to the boycott directed against foreign 
plecegoods 


The value of the different classes of cotton manufactures imported during the past five 
years and the pre war year 1913-14 as set forth below — 


— 

1918-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1020 27 

1027-28 

1928 29 

1929 30 

1930 31 


Bs 

Gakhs) 

Bs 

Gaklis) 

Bs 

Gakhs) 

Bs 

Gaklis) 

Bs 

(lakhs) 

Bs 

Gakhs) 

Twist and j arn 

4,10 

0,02 

6,79 

6,29 


3,08 

Plecegoods — 

Grey (unbleached) 

IVlute (bleached) 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

Fents of all descriptions 

26,46 

14,29 

17,86 

64 

19.62 

17.63 
17,22 

65 

21,26 

15,42 

17,62 

94 

20,19 

16,33 

17,35 

94 

20,93 

13,27 

16,16 

90 

6,87 

6,20 

6,82 

16 

Total Piecegoods 

68,14 

55,02 

66,13 


mesm 


Hoslerv' 

Handkerchiefs and shawls 

Thread 

Other sorts 

1,20 

89 

89 

1,62 

1,47 

19 

74 

1,02 

1,38 

17 

77 

92 

1,46 

16 

71 

82 

1,44 

17 

81 

82 

88 

6 

60 

69 

Grand Total 

66,30 


65,16 


69,49 

26,26 
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Cotton Piece^oods, 


Imports in all the three lines declined consider- 
ably Under printed goods the quantltv 
declined from nearU 200 million jards to 100 
million jards in 1930 31, nhereas the ^nluc 
declined from Bs 5,77 to Bs 2,61 lakhs Im- 
ports of d%ed goods decreased from 151 million 
sards valued at Es 4,92 lakhs In 1929 30 to 
93 million jards salucd at Bs 2,69 lakhs In 
1930 31 Slmllarh, the takings of coloured 
goods declined from 133 million jards sained at 
Bs 4 47 lakhs in the preceding s ear to 49 million 
sards valued at Bs 1,52 lakhs The detailed 
figures relating to Imported pieccgoods arc giscn 
beloss in mllhons of s ards — 


Grey (unbleached ) 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

1 \ ear) 

1929-30 

1 1930 31 

Dhutis, sans and! 

S06 ll 

501 1 

1 

171 0 

scarves i 




Jaconets, TIadapol-' 

150 4* 

53 0 

19 3 

lams, mulls, etc 




Longcloth and 

545 4 

340 1| 

166 3 

shirtings 




Sheetings 

2 

14 7 

4 1 

Drills and jeans 

21 3 

13 4 

2 4 

Other sorts 

10 8 

1 

3 2 

1 9 

TOTil 

1 1,534 2 ' 

925 5 

1 365 0 


Under grevs all the items shoned vers 
considerable decreases, that In the ease of dhutis 
amounting to 330 million yards and in the case of 
longcloth and shirtings to 174 million sards 
The percentage shares In 1913-14 and in the 


11 hite (blenched) 

1013-14 

(pre-war 

tear) 

1 929-30 

1030 31 

Dhutis, enris and 

104 6 

13 3 

15 4 





Jaconets, llndapol 

307 9 

210 7 

135 2 

lams, miilis, etc 




Longcloth a 11 d 

115 3 

104.1 

71 0 

shirtings 




Nainsooks 

204 7 

51 1 

25 9 

Drills and jeans 

0 / 

6 6 

3 8 

Checks Spots and 

16 1 

12 0 

3 7 

Stripes 

1 q 



Tu lUs 


10 8 

V / 

Other sorts 

11 0 

15 8 

1 s 0 

Tot\l 

705 3 

1 473 G 

1 271 0 

Coloured, 

1013-14 

1 


printed or d\ ed 

(pro war) 

1029 30 

1 1930 31 


\ car 

1 


Dhutis, saris and 

115 2 

33 0 ! 

19 1 

scan cs 




Cambrics, etc 

113 6 

43 5 

20 5 

Shirtings 

152 6 

105 6 

54 7 

Prints and chintz 

209 7 

61 3 

33 7 

Drills and jeans 

30 0 

86 6 

33 3 

Checks spots and 

19 7 

20 2 

12 5 

stripes 




TwiUs 

31 4 

36 0 

16 0 

Other sorts | 

159 6 

90 7 

55 9 

Total 

831 S 

4S3 5 

245 7 


past fisc scars of the United IClngdom and 
Japan, the two principal competitors In the 
Indian pieccgoods import trade, in each of the 
three important classes of pieccgoods are set 
forth below — 


Percentage shares of the Umted Kingdom and Japan in the imports of cotton piecegoods 



191 

3-14 

1926-27 

192 

7-28 

192 

S-29 

192 

9-30 

193 

0-31 

— 

5 

0 

6 

0 

•4^ 

5 

c 

ff* 

e. 

tS 

C 

C 

1 

c 

D 

5 

04 

0 

§) 

5 

Cl 

5 

d 

0 

rs 

tL 

S 

W 

CJ 

5 

5* 

tlr 

t— 1 

c; 

-4^ 

P 

d 

d 

B 

0 

i-n 

CJ 

*5 

P 

5 

p. 

d 

Cotton piecegoods — 

Grew 

9S S 

6 

7S 7 

20 7 

74 4 

24 5 

69 4 

26 8 

56 2 

42 5 

39 2 

59 8 

IVhite 

98 5 


90 4 

5 

94 7 

1 0 

94 8 

1 0 

92 1 

2 9 

84 6 

10 S 

Coloured 

92 6 

0 

71 1 

19 2 

69 8 

20 3 

66 2 

21 7 

57 6 

31 9 

60 0 

30 2 


As In the presdous year, the share of Japan In 
the Imports of grew goods increased, svhereas 
the share of the United Kingdom decreased 
corrcspondlnglv The share of Jap in in grev 
goods has been increasing rapldlv from 1926-29 
s\ hen It ss as onlj about 29 per cent In 1929-30 
It svent up to 424 per cent and in the s ear under 
rcviesv it svas ueailj 60 per cent On the other 


hand, the share of the United Kingdom had been 
consistentls diminishing in the last flse or six^ 
s ears, but paticnlarlj so in the last three j ears 
In 1925-26 the share of the Umted Kingdom 
under grea goods was 79 per cent Bj 1928-29 
it had fallen to 69 per cent In 1929-30 it dropped 
to 56 per cent but the fall in 1930-31 was of much 
greater magnitude than In any of the preceding 
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Ollier Malenals 


lit \}T( hmIoii Customers nnturallj resorted to 
careful buyluR and owners were gcncrallv reluc- 
tant to rajdaco their cars so lonp as there was 
any utility left In them, wldlo not a few ha^o 
abandoned the use of motor cars altogether 
owing to cvpenses luNoUed All these factors 
alfeetcd the sale of new ^ehlclcs In India the 
punk of motor car Imports was reached In 
1018 20 when no fewer than 10,607 cars to tlie 
\nluo of Its 1,21 lakhs wore ln\])orted In the 
following jear Imports felt to 17,309 -valued at 
ills 3,70 lakhs and In 1030 31 thonumlK;rdecllncd 
I further to 12,001 vahud at Its 2,63 lakhs 
^ i’hcre was a substantial decrease In the Imports 
I from the United States of America, tlie number 
I falling from 0,020 valued at Its 1,05 lakhs 
I In 1020 30 to 5,003 valued at Us 1,00 lakhs In 
1 1030 31 while the Imports from Canada, conslst- 
I Ing chiody of new Ford cars. Increased from 
,2,318 valued at Us 42 lakhs to 3,260 valued 
I at Us 64 lakhs The participation of America 
' In the Indian trade Is stcadilv on the decrease, 

I for the combined Imports from the United States 
of America and Canada represented 00 per cent 
of the total number of cars Imported In 1030-31 
ns compared with 00 per cent In 1029-30 and 
74 per cent In 1028 20 On the other hand, 
although the number of British cars Imported 
feU from 3,758 valued at Us 07 lakhs to 2,886 
valued at Us 71 lakhs, their proportion to the 
total Imports advanced from 10 per cent In 
1028-20 to 22 per cent in 1020 30 and 23 per cent 
In 1030-31, Italy sent 017 cars and rrnneo 
201 as against 1,160 and 304 respectively In 
1020 30 The Imports of motor omnibuses, 
vans, lorries In 1030 31 numbered 8,013 valued 
at Us 142 lakhs as compared -with 15,300 valued 
at Us 242 lakhs In the preceding year The 
bulk of the Imports came, as usual, from tlie 
United States of America and Canada which 
together supplied 00 per cent of the total num- 
ber as compared with 07 per cent In 1920-30 

The foUoinng stalemenl shows the number of ilolor Vehicles renislered ui BrUtsh India up to 
the 31st March 1931 — 


Iron and steel (Rs 10,88 InkhsI —Imports 
into British India of Iron and steel, including 
pig and old Iron, amounted to 014,000 tons In 
1030-31 as compared with 973,000 tons In the 
preceding V ear The share of the United 
Kingdom fell from 60 per cent to nearly 44 
per cent, the lowest percentage over recorded, 
while the percentage shares of all other countries 
showed a distinct advance 
Other metals (Rs 5,02 lakhs) —Imports of 
metals, other than Iron and steel declined from 
65,600 tons valued at Us 0,38 lakhs In 1029 30 
to 64,000 tons valued at Us 6,02 lakhs In 1930 31, 
the decrease being noticeable In the case of each 
description of non-ferrous metals with the 
exception of copper and zinc 
Machinery and millwork (Rs 15,13 
lakhs) — Imports of machinery and millwork, 
w hlch are recorded in value only, declined 
from Us 10,35 laklis in 1920 30 to Us 15,13 
lakhs In 1030-31 A part of this decline Is 
attributable to the fall In prices that took plate 
during the year With the exception of mlrdng, 
refrigerating and sugar machinery, all other 
branches of the trade showed decreases In value 
The most noticeable decrease was recorded 
under prime-movers, the Imports of which 
feU from Us 4,12 lakhs In 1929 30 to Us 2,74 
laklis In 1930-31 The loss under this head 
• was due largely to smaUer Importation of railway 
locomotive engines and oU engines of the Indus- 
trial type which were valued at Us 1,30 lakhs 
and M 69 lakhs as compared with Us 1,07 lakhs 
and Us 1,00 laklis respectively In 1929 30 
Imports of textUe machinery receded from 
Us 3,32 lakhs to Rs 2,83 lakhs, mainly duo 
to a decUne In jute mUl machinery 
Motor vehicles (Rs 4,99 lakhs) — There 
was a set-back in the imports of motor cars 
into India during the latter half of 1929 30, 
and tills continued during 1930 31 The period 
was marked by severe economic and financial 


Provinces 

1 

j Motor Cars 

I including 
j Taxi-cabs 

I Motor cycles 

1 Including 
Scooters 
and 

Auto wheels 

Ucav V motor 
vehicles 
(lorries, 
buses, etc ) 

Total 

Bengal Including Calcutta 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

33,220 

4,840 

4,128 

42,197 

Bombay City 

Bombay Presidency (excluding Bombay 

(a) 8,330 

(o) 499 

(a) 873 

(fl) 9,708 

City and Sind) 

(a) 9,027 

(n) 772 

(a) 70 

(o) 9,869 

Madras City 

Madras Presidency (excluding Madras 

12,831 

3,013 

1,902 

17,240 

City) 

7,752 

1,873 

7,032 

17,257 

United Pro-vinces 

12,015 

2,120 

6,368 

19,493 

Punjab 

11,606 

4,216 

7,474 

23,360 

Burma 

(6) 11,469 

(6) 1,312 

(6) 7,119 

(6) 19,890 

Bihar and Orissa 

9,005 

1,242 

2,237 

12,484 

Central Provinces 

6,210 

i;061 

2,624 

8,796 

Sind 

4,024 

1,081 

167 

6,262 

Delhi 

6,706 

1,114 

1,273 

8,092 

Korth-West Frontier Prov luce 

3,066 

1,364 

2,059 

0,470 

Aymei-Merwaia 

650 

162 

181 

883 

Assam 

(c) 2,169 

(c) 300 

1 (c) 1,679 

(c) 4,164 

Total 

136.630 

24,964 

44,005 

205,106 


fa) Represent number of vehicles re registered during the year ending 31st March 1931. 
(6) Represent number actually running during the year 1930-31, 

(c) Relate to the year ended 81st December 1930, 
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Impol Is 


Drugs and Medicines (Rs 1,94 lokhsl — 

The total value of Importtd clruns and mcdirinei 
recorded a fall of 14 per cent from 11s 2,2(Hnkli8 
In 1929-30 to Its 1,94 lakhs In 1930 31 
SalKRs 1,18 lakhs) —T he Imports of fon it'll 
salt b\ sea Into Itritisli India increasid 
hj 9 per cent In (piantltj from 044,000 
tons in 1929 30 to 704,000 tons In 1030 11 
but, on lug to loner prices, dec. lined In \nlue 
bv9 percent from Us 1,30 lakhs to Its 1,18 
laklis Aden continued to be the principal source 
of supply, although receipts from that source 
n ere on a smaller scale and amounted to 188 000 
tons as compared nlth 232,000 tons In 1929 30 
With the establishment of non salt norks in 
Italian Somaliland and in the Sudan coiiHlgn- 
ments from Italian East Africa and Eg>pt 
conslderabh increased from 08,000 and 105,000 
tons to 154,000 and 136,000 tons rcspcctbch 
Xhe supplies from Germanj also adranced from 
63,000 tons to 97,000 tons, while those from the 
United Kingdom and Spain fell from 83,000 
and 69,000 tons to 42,000 and 67,000 tons 
respectively 

Cinematograph Films — The cinematograph 
film-making industry, although of comparatKelj 
recent origin, has been firml> established In 
India and It has, on the one hand, resulted 
in an Increasing demand for raw films (i e , those 
on which no pictures hare been Impressed) 
and has, on the other, been slowlj butstoadUy 
ousting the foreign made exposed films from the 
field The Imports of the former which totalled 
19 million feet (Rs SJ laklis) in 1928 29 rose 
to 21i- million feet (Us 8i lakhs) in 1929 30 and 
further to 28 million feet (Rs 11 laklis) In 1980-31, 
whUe those of the latter gradually receded from 
10} million feet (Rs 20 lakhs) to 10} million feet 
(Us 19 lakhs) in 1929-30 and to 10 million feet 
(Us 19} lakhs) in the year under reriew 

Spices (Ri 2,55 lakhs) — ^Tho Improrement 
noticed in 1929-30 in the imports of spices pror cd 
to be short-lived and the receipts wlilch had 
aggregated 1,654,000 cwts valued at Us 3,26 
lakhs in 1929 30 fell to 1,347,000 cuts valued 
at Us 2,55 lakhs In 1930 31 This was due 
largely to a contraction In the supplies of betel 
nuts from the Straits Settlements 

Tobacco (Rs 1,51 lakhs) — The Indian 
tobacco manufacturing Industry passed through 
a period of imprecedented crisis during the j car 
The industry maintained its position for the 
first two months of the year, but subsequent!} 
encountered more difficult times, when the 
campaign of the bo}cott of cigarettes spread 
aU over India There was a remarkable fall 
in the imports of immanufactured tobacco for 
consumption in local factories, the consignments 
amounting to only 14 mllhon lbs , the lowest since 
1922-23, as compared with 44 million lbs in 
1929-30 and nearly 7 million lbs In 1928 20 
The supplies from the United States of America 


acioiintul for 92 IK r n III of IIk total (|imiilllv 
imiiorlcd ns ngnlimt 97 per cfiil in ]92'i 30 

I'oriigii made rlgnrettis nKo record! d a 
decrease from 5J million llis valued at Us 2 13 
lakhs to ! iiillllnn ills valiadat Us 1,22) lakhs 
Aenrlv 91 ]i( r (inl of tin total (|uantllv of 
ilgarittcs imported came from I III Unilid Kliig- 
iloinasi omiiari (1 viltli ovc r 90|ierc( nt inl920 10 
A fenluru of tin Iradi has 1k i n the rtei Ipt 
of 144,000 ills of low gradi cigarettes valuid 
at Us 2 laklis from China viliosi lontrilmtion 
in tin preceding }iar vias Inslgnlfieanl 

Glass ond Glasiwnro (Rs 1,65 lakhs) — 
riie value of the imports of glass and glassuan , 
vciilchhad remind tin total of Us 2,52 lakhs in 
1929 10 rcec (led to Us 1 05 laklis Altinnigh 
all tin principal suiiplii rs were alfrcted bv tills 
set-back, C?l( hoslov akin with In r ennslgnmonls 
vvortb Us 36 lakhs In 1030 31 sulfcrcd most 
fapan contlnin d to occupv tin fore most jiosltlon 
Inthetradc Thcvalueof hersiipplies, however, 
went down from Us 74 lakhs to Rs 55 lakhs 

Dyeing and Tanning Substances (Rs 2,59 
lakhs) — Notwithstanding a di lIIiic In ciuantltv 
from 19 million lbs In 1929 30 to 104 million lbs 
ill 1930 31, the Imports of coal tar d’vcs recorded 
an increase In v ahic fom Us 1 97 lakhs to Us 2, OS 
lakhs Anlllnedycs formed 77percent ofthc total 
quantlt} of coal tar dves importtd ns compared 
with 70 per cent In the preceding }cnr 

Preeious Stones and Pearls (Rs 60 lakhs) — 
The Imports of precious stones and pearls 
unset recorded a further decline from Us 1,10 
lakhs in 1920 30 to Us 00 lakhs in 1030 31, 
of which diamonds accounted for Us 40 lakhs 
and pearls unset for Rs 11 lakhs as compared 
with Us 83 and Us 234 lakhs respective!} In 
the preceding } ear 

Cement (Rs 55 lakhs) — Imports of cement 
decllnecl in quantlt} from 121,000 tons to 

112.000 tons and In value from Rs 04 
lakhs to Us 65 lakhs Althougli the Unite d 
Kingdom maintained her predominant position 
In this line, she lost fresh grounds to Japan 
which conslderabl} extended licr business In 
India 

Coal (Rs 28} lakhs) — Imports of foreign 
coal declined by 30 per cent in quantltv from 

224.000 tons In 1929 30 to 150,000 tons in 1930 31 
and by 32 per cent In value from Us 41) lakhs 
to Us 28} lakhs Uombav was naturall} the 
largest consumer, but her takings were consider- 
ably reduced from 183,000 tons to 104,000 tons 

As usual. Natal had the load in this trade, 
but the Imports from that countrv, including 
consignments from Portuguese East Africa, 
fell off from 107,000 tons to 126,000 tons The 
United Kingdom supp’Iod 23,000 tons or 4,000 
tons more than in 1929 30, while receipts from 
Australia declined from 2,000 tons to 1,000 tons 
The following table shows the sources of imports 
of foreign coal during the past five} ears — 


— 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1029-30 

1930-31 

United Kingdom 

Natal 

Japan 

Portuguese East Africa 
Australia 

Tons 

13.000 

86.000 
1,000 

26,000 

13,000 

'ions 

52.000 
166,000 

6,000 

36.000 
9,000 

Tons 

39.000 
105,000 

3.000 

21.000 

1.000 

Tons 

19,000 

3 97,000 
1,000 

2,000 

Tons 

23,000 

123,000 

1,000 

6,000 

1,000 











Exports of Merohandtse 
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Matches (Rs. 4 lakhi) —The Indian match 
InUnstn, sheltered bj liich tariff, is now able 
to meet India s domestic requirements, and 
imports o foreign matches are insignificant 
Onl\ 307,000 gross of match boxes xalucd at 
Rs 4 laklis ncrc imported in 1930-31 as 
compared -with 074,000 gross Mined at Es 11 


laklis In 1929 30 and 13s million gross valued 
at Bs 2,04 lakhs in 1021-22, when the local 
Industrj was not dca eloped and when lower 
duties prox ailed Imports were, as usual, 
mostly from Sweden and, to a far less 
extent, from Japan and the Straits 
Settlements 


III -EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 

The follow tog table shons the compamthc importance of the principal articles exported from 
Critish India — 


EXPORTS 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 


! 

1020-27 

! 

1927 28 

! 

1 

1928 29 

1929 30 

1930 31 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandls 
In 1930-31 

/ Cotton , raw and waste 

60,14,19 

48,19,53 

66,69,10 

65,00,35 

46,72,65 

21 

10 

\ Cotton manufactures 

10,74,85 

8,07,23 

7,79,56 

7,18,67 

6,21,64 

2 

37 

f Jute raa 

20 78,04 

30,66,26 

32,34,92 

27,17,38 

12,88,47 

5 

84 

\Jiitc manufactures 

63,18,09 

53,50,43 

56,90,49 

61,02,08 

31,89,44 

14 

46 

Grain, pulse and flour 

39,24,90 

42,92,03 

33,00,42 

34,70,16 

29,88,10 

13 

65 

Tea 

29,03 77 

32,48,49 

26,60,44 

28,00,04 

23,65,93 

10 

68 

Seeds 

19,08,77 

26,69,30 

29,02,52 

20,40,76 

17,86,18 

8 

10 

Jlotals and ores 

7,20,80 

8.97,08 

8,91,03 

10,33,96 

7,94,04 

3 

60 

I cather 

7,50,02 

9,19,30 

9,44,32 

8,16,24 

0,39,11 

2 

90 

Hides and skins, ran 

7,17,97 1 

8,80,94 

9,55,98 j 

7,08,27 

6,46,63 

2 

48 

Mool, ran and manufac- 





i 



turcs 

4,68,28 

6,33.38 

6,90,71 

6,33,64 

3,23,25 

1 

47 

Ijvc 

5,47,24 

6,98,66 

8,64,26 

6,06,72 

3,13,74 

1 

42 

Paraffin mix 

1,84,00 

2,42,46 

2,45,54 

3,17,69 

2,81,83 

1 

28 

Oilcakes 

2,52,70 

3,14,10 

3,84,18 

3,11,92 

2,08,05 


94 

Coffee 

1,32,03 

2,31,92 

1,69,25 

1,45,40 

1,91,86 


87 

Wood and timber 

1,62,04 

1,65,73 

1,76,80 

1,80,07 

1,40,47 


64 

Bubber, raw 

2,60,14 

2,57,09 

1,99.85 

1,78,88 

1,29,76 


59 

Spices 

1,65,97 

2,39,96 

1,58,80 

1,96,89 

1,27,19 


68 

Manures 

1,25,40 

1,28,01 

1,22,16 

1,24,95 

1,22,65 


66 

Opium 

2,11,85 

1,99,09 

1,57,42 

1,42,00 

1,22,07 


65 

Dxclng and tanning 







49 

substances 

1,17,72 

1,60,70 

1,18,05 

1,11,57 

1,08,23 


Tobacco 

1,04,16 

1,06,13 

1,29,47 

1,00,42 

1,03,65 


47 

Coir 

99,85 

1,13,75 

1,06,27 

1,04,68 

88,56 


40 

Fruits and x egetable 

89,88 

1,05,42 

96,15 

90,62 

70,75 


36 

Fodder, bran and poUards 

1,00,25 

1,36,74 

1,44,93 

1,16,03 

76,76 


35 

Fish (excluding canned 








fish) 

76,38 

87,13 

78,24 

73,81 

68,33 


31 

UDca 

1,08,41 

92,84 

90,47 

1,03,08 

I 

67,69 


31 
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EXPORTS— (co;if timed ) 

{In lliottF: indt of Jtnpcci) 








Percentage 







on total 



1920-27 

1927 28 

1928 29 

1929 30 

1930 !1 

exports of 






mcrcliandlsc 







ill 1930 31 








Provisions and oilman’s 


1 



! 40,05 


stores 

00,95 

01,21 ' 

04,48 

00,40 


25 

Coal and coke 

Sl,33 

70, IJ 

71,81 

72 01. 

49,35 


Oils 

95,71 

70,98 

80,03 

72,33 

47,21 

21 

Hemp, raw 

82,70 

80,63 

67,52 

08.33 

39,30 

18 

Animals, liv Ing 

38,32 

40,87 

3'),')5 

30,80 

20,00 

12 

Elbrc for brushes and 







brooms 

25,34 

29,03 

25,92 

28,15 

25,51 

12 

Drugs and medicines 

37,10 

34,53 

41,01 

48,45 

20,92 

10,12 

09 

Apparel 

22,30 

23,82 

17,02 
15,04 ' 

24,52 

07 

Bristles 

13,50 ' 

10,18 

14,20 

10,98 

05 

Cordage and rope 

18,44 

18,52 

10,02 

14,10 

10,45 

05 

Building and Engineering 







materials other than of 







Iron, steel or wood 

10,14 

14,04 

1 

15,15 

14,99 

10,39 

05 

Silk, raw and manu- 





factuies 

36,08 

42,09 

32,17 

32,31 

10,00 

04 

Saltpetre 

12,12 

12,13 

9,00 

8,87 

7,52 

03 

Tallow, stcarinc and wax 

14,00 

11,15 

7,07 

7,95 

7,38 

03 

Candles 

8,81 

12,65 

9,33 

10,91 

0,40 

03 

Homs, tips, etc 

7,91 

0,18 

7,90 

7,53 

3,54 

02 

Sugar 

6,78 

7,81 

5,48 

3,68 

2,51 

01 

All other articles 

4,53,92 

5,10,15 

4,07,82 

4,54,43 

3,71,77 

1 00 

TOTAL V A 1 P E 0 1 
Expoets 

3,01,43,58 

3,19,15,35 

> 

3,30,12,79 

3,10,80,55 

2,20,49,26 

100 


Cotton (Rs. 46,33 lakhs) — The Indian 
cotton crop of the season 1930 31 was estimated 
at 4,822,000 bales of 400 lbs each as compared 
^^ith 5,234,000 bales in the preceding j ear The 
increased demand of the Indian mUl industrj' 
for home cotton together ^vith the lower demand 
from other coimtrles led to a smaU. decrease in 
the exports of raw cotton in the jear under 
re\’iew as compared with the preceding year 
Exports in 1930-31 amoimted to 3,926,000 bales 
as compared nlth 4,070,000 hales in 1929-30 
The wear’s exports, howe\er, were greater than 
those for 1928-20, nhich amounted to 3,712,000 
bales Oa-ing to the disastrous decline in the 
price of Indian cotton, tliere was an enorm- 
ous decrease in the 'value of the exports of the 
^ car imder review This amounted to Es 46,33 
lakhs as compared 'with Es 05,08 lakhs In the 
preceding year Japan, as usual, ■was India’s 
Digest customer and took 1,685,700 bales valued 
at Es 21 crores as compared with 1,639,000 
bales -valued at Es 27 crores In the preceding 
■V car Thus, though Japan took a larger quan- 
tity of cotton in the "v car under review as com- 
pared ■with the preceding tear, yet the aaluc 
of the exports fell by ov or Es 6 crores China, 
the next biggest customer, also increased her 
share from 606,500 bales In 1929-30 to 006,600 
bales m 1930 31, the aalue of the exports declin- 


ing, ho-never, from Es 9,34 laklis to Es 7,41 
iaklis The United Kingdom took 280,800 bales 
valued at Es 3 crores in 1930-31 as compared 
with 270,200 bales valued at Es 4,31 lakhs In 
1029 30 Exports to Spain amounted to 106,000 
bales valued at Es 1,16 laklis ns compared with 
80,000 bales valued at Es 1,22 lakhs The 
takings of most of the other countries showed 
decreases Italy took 361,900 bales valued at 
Es 3,77 laklis In the y ear under review as 
compared with 392,700 bales valued at Es 5,79 
lakhsln the preceding year Exports to Qermanv 
declined from 344,100 bales valued at Es 4,89 
lakhs In 1929-30 to 309,000 bales valued at 
Es 3,30 laklis In 1930 31 Exports to Belgium 
declined to 217,600 bales valued at Es 2,64 lakhs 
In the year under review as compared with 
340,800 bales valued at Es 6,63 lakhs in the 
preceding year The takings of France declined 
from 252,900 bales v alued at Es 3,02 lakhs in 
1929 30 to 231,700 bales valued at Es 2,68 lakhs 
In 1930-31 The United States of America and 
the Netherlands took 44,000 and 58,200 bales 
respectlvclv as compared with 81,200 and 63,600 
bales in the preceding year 

The following statement gives the montldy 
e-xports of Indian cotton during the last five 
years together with the pre-war average — 
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Expoits 


Jute nnd Jute Manufactures (Ri 44,781nkhs) — 

The total area under jute in I'HO wav T, 5 11,000 
acrc« as compared uith T 111, 000 acres 
In 1020 The ahld of the imo crop vas csll- 
mated to Ik" 11 2 mllliou hales uhich uas almut 
a million hales more than the outturn of lojn 

The total uticht of rau and mantifacturcd 
jute exported durinc the \car amounted to 
1,380,000 tons or OTO.noO tons lc=s than In the 
preceding acar J he total aaluc dcellned from 
lls 70 crores in 1020 20 to ncarla Ks 45 crorcs 
in 1030 31, a droji of lls 34 crores Itaaa juti 
accounted for 20 per cent of this a aim nnd jiiti 
manufactures for 71 jicr cent ns compared aaith 
34 i)cr cent nnd GO per cent rcspcctlaila In tin 
preceding aear Ihe folloalng statcimnl 
compares the quantities exported during l‘il3 14 
and each of the past three a ears — 


— 

1013 14j 

1928 29j 1929 3o! 
1 1 

1*»30 31 

1 

Jute (in thou- 
sand tons) 

70S 

SOS 

1 

807 

620 

Bags (in 
millions) 

309 

408 

522 

434 

Cloth (in mil- 
lion vards) 

1,061 

1 568 

1,051 

1,271 


The total exports of raiv jute declined from 
4,519,000 hales a alued at Es 27crores to 3,470,000 
hales a alued at a little under Es 13 crores 
Germany, as usual, avas the largest customer, 
hut her takings amounted to 946,000 baies valued 
at Es 3,50 lakhs as compared anth 1,212,000 
hales valued at Es 7,41 laklis in the preceding 
aear Exports to the United Kingdom declined 
from 923,000 hales a alued at Es 5,56 lakhs In 
1029 30 to 604,000 bales a alued at Es 2,23 laklis 
In 1930-31 

Foodgrams and Flour (Rs 29,88 lakhs) — 
Exports under tins head avent up to some extent 
in quantitv in the a car under reaiew as compared 
avith the preceding jear This aaas, howcaer, 
due entfrela to the larger exports of nheat as 
comixared ayith the abnormaUa low figure of the 


preceding aear and exports of rlcr nnd otix'r 
kinds of foodprnins slmncd a declln' In 1920 31 
Ihc total qimnlita of fonilcrnlns nnd Ilsur 
cxiiorfi d amounti d to J 014 000 (oils as ngalmt 
2 510 000 t/)ns In t he jiri ( Mlint, a r nr nn inco i > 
of lot 000 ton- 1 h' aahic hovcai r, d( cllned 
from It- 14 7oj nkh- to !;« 20 f-s lakhs, n dec ine 
of E- 4,91 Inl h- ‘'hliniu nt- of u heat nmonrted 
to 197,000 tons In the a cur under reaicai ns 
compared aalth 13,000 tons In the preceding 
venr an imnnst of 194,000 ton' 

l/Xi)orts of aahcat-flour declined from 

51,000 tons to 47,000 ton- 1 xport' of 
rice declined from 2,298,000 tons |n 

1929-20 to 2,2.51,000 tons in 1920-31, a decline 
of 44 000 tons onh ‘-Jiipmi nt - of jiul-t 

nmounted to 82 000 tons In the aenr under 
rialtu n- lomiiand uith 97 poo ton- In tin 
jireciding aear 1 ajiort- of harh a almost 
reached the \anl'hlng point nnd an re l.OfiO tons 
onia ascompari d aalth (> 000 ton-in tin jio ceding 
acnrandl.H 000 ton- in 19js 29 1-xport- id joaaar 
nnd bajra nmonnted to 7,000 ton- in the a car 
tinder reaicaa ns compared aalth 15,000 ton- in 
the preceding aenr If avill thii- Ic s, cn that 
the exports of foodgrnln- nnd flour other than 
wheat declined ha 80,000 tons, aaherea- exports 
of aahent shoaacd an tnerense of 184,000 tons 

Ten (Rs 23,56 lakhs) — The total production 
of ten in India in 1930 avns estimated nt 39i 
million lbs ns compared aaith 433 million lbs 
In 1929 nnd 404 million lbs in 1928 As usual, 
Assam contributed the largest share iir, 233 
million lbs or CO per cent of tlie total output 
nnd Southern India 55 million lbs or 14 per 
cent Production in Assam decreased ha 20 
million lbs , arhcrcas production in the rest of 
Xortbern India decreased ba 13 million lbs 
The total area under ten in 1930 was 805,800 
acres, as against 788,000 acres in 1929 Tlic total 
shipments of tea during tlic aear sliowed n 
decrease of 5 percent in qunntifa and of D per 
cent in aaluc Onia 033,000 ll)« of green tea 
were exTorted during the aenr, tlie Imlnncc of 355 
million lbs consisted of black tea Export* to tlie 
United Kingdom totalled 299 million lbs aalued 
nt Es 20 crores in 1930 31 as compared avitli 317 
million lbs a alued at Es 22 crores In 1929 30i 


Exports of tea hij sea to foreign countries 


— 

1905-06 

1915-10 

1925-26 

1928 27 

1927 28 

1928 29 

1929-30 

1930-31 


lbs 

lias 

lbs 

lbs 

1 lbs 

lbs 

1 

lb« ; 

lbs 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) ' 

(1,000) 

From Xorthern 
India (Calcutta 
and Chittagong) 

199,737 

301,403 

280,024 

304,957 

315,109 

309,845; 

326,363 

307,147 

From Southern 
India (Madras 

ports) 

12,680 

25,840 

43,133 

42,935 

45,744 

49,321 

49,671 

1 

1 

48,675 

From Bombav, Sind 
and Burma 

1,807 

11,227 

2,576 

1,372 

761j 

430 

600| 

517 

Total 

214,224 


325,733 

349,264 

301,014 

359,002 

376,634 

356,239 
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Index Prices. 


The Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes everj 1 car an 
addendum to the publication Inde\ ISTumbers 
of Indian Prices 1861-1020 uhlch brings up to- 
date (1) the univelghted Indev numbers of 28 


exported articles , (2) the un-ucighted index 
numbers of 11 imported articles , (3) the general 
un-uelghled index number for 39 articles and 
(4) the ivelghtcd index numbers of 100 articles 
on base 1873 100 


The following table contains these index numbers since the jear 1926 — 



Exported 

Imported 

General 

■NVeiglited 
Index No 

Vear 

articles 

28 

(unweighted) 

articles 

11 

(unw elghted) 

Index No for ail 
(39) Articles 
(unw eighted) 

(100) 
Articles 
equated to 100 
for 1873 

1925 

1 233 

211 

227 

265 

1926 

1 225 

195 

210 

260 

1927 

, 209 

185 

202 

258 

1928 

' 212 

171 

201 

201 

1929 

j 216 

170 

203 

254 


Besides the above ivholesale price index 
numbers, the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta, compiles a uholesale 


price index number for Calcutta while the 
Bombaj Labour Oillce compiles similar statis- 
tics for Bombay and Karachi 


The following table gives these Index numbers since 1925 

Wholesale price index numbers foi Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi 


Year 

Caleutta 

Bombay 

» 

Karachi 

1925 

159 

103 

151 

1926 

148 

149 

110 

1927 

148 

147 

137 

1928 

146 

146 

137 

1929 

141 

145 

133 

1930 

110 

120 

108 


About the end of the 3 ear 1929 there began a 
slnrp decline in wholesale prices and although 
tills fall has been somewhat arrested in recent 
months the Bomba3' and Karachi and Calcutta 
wholesale price index numbers for the month 
of Xoc ember 1931 were ns low as 107,99 and 97 
rcbpccth eU 

The various Proalnclnl Governments publish 
in their respectlae Gazettes fortnightlv and 
moiitlil^ statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities In 
addition to these, llOwc^cr, some of the 
Provincial Goveniments also publish working 
class cost of Ihlng Index numbers Such index 
numbers ore being published regularl3 every 
month for the follow ing centres , for Bombas , 
Alimcdabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Go^emment of Bombas , for 
Xagpur and Jubbulpore b^ the Department of 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar , for 
SCI en centres In Bihar and Orissa by the Depart- 
ment of Industries, BUiar and Orissa, and for 
Itangoon by the Oillce of the Director of Statis- 
tics and Labour Commissioner, Burma, Kangoon 

The Bombas working class cost of hung Index 
number with base Juls 1914-100 stood at 109 
in December 1931 the average for the year 
being 110 Tile Alimcdabad cost of Lliing 


Index number with base August 1920 to July 
1927-100 stood at 76 in Nos ember 1931 while 
tlie Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at 71 in November 1931 The Nagpur cost of 
Using mdex number for November 1931 on 
base Januars 1927-100 svas 64 hr November 
1931 whUe the Jubbulpore Index on the same 
base was 63 For Kangoon, four different index 
numbers with base 1913 100 are compiled for 
(n) Burmese, (6) Tamils, Telugus and Oris as, 
(c) Hindustanis and (d) Chlttagonlans The 
Index Number in Nos ember 1931 for these were 
107, 111, 112 and 107 respectively 

The catastrophic fall In prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1981 although with less sigour than in 
1930, 

The Inadcquacv as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the impros’ement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Census and Statistics Act This latter sugges- 
tion has also been endorsed by the 'Syiutley 
Commission on Indian Labour 



Air Routes : Loiidon-Galilee-Karachi 
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Til' f iti 1 from ICirmlii ore is follnm — 
*(!• I ilIi'ItI ill (i) Mlnrii £(I'( to J^mloii 
rio Ilirniicli fiiro from Konrlil 
I I I oiiilim nllnu-i for 0 Iqlit of lOI) kllnx 
(_il j-miiiiN) jirr jn' eni,( r, timl n pTi'cimer 

I Mltlllul to frn (OllXPVTIiro of IiiiruMCP to 
III' < ill 111 of llio illlfinni'n lictiMcn liU onn 
uclkht Tii'l tlio J2I poiiiuH mi'ntloiii'd nlKisc 
111 ' nti for I tr/'-'i lii.i’iki' fj jii't o\pr 
‘lilllln-’' ]i r I llo (lilldrcii In iirnu nro mi lelind 
Mlili Tiid nrrlid imdor tlio nimo ticket^ ns their 
mothT'i or mim M, and ollnr clilldrcii nro 

’ I li ir^i d foil fnri 

■ On thn Indhn ''tito Mr Sor\ln between 
iKnriibl nnd Jiilbl, rin Todlijinr, the tore Is 
I 111 ICO, ond the s lino rule nttirdlnc bipitnpo 
I i|i|illis but tb' cb irpi for o\cc3S biggnpc Is 

II ilnmlh b s 

Africa and Ihc Far East 

SiienI new sir ser\lcci wlib b nro of consi- 
diriblt ImiMiiimte to India bii\e bern linnpn- 
rntoil, nnd of tbofo Ibo most notable Is tbo 
I iiLdnnd Afrln service wblcb connects with tbo 
I nuhnd-fndin 'crvlcc bv’ n connection from 
» ilro to Unlilco and jirovldis nn rntlrclj new 
route between Delhi nnd South Africa 

Otbi r bnportiint nlr lines rccentlj cstab 
Ibln d arc tbo 1 reneb scrvlco between Paris 
nnd Salpon nnd tbo Dutch service betuecn 
AiiLstcrdam nnd Batavia, both of wlilcb pass 
throuph Baghdad nnd Knraclil 

Baghdad, In particular, Is developing rapidly 
In Importance and It Is said, not without reason, 
tlmt It will soon bccomo the Claplinm Junction 
of tbo air Tills will certainly bo the case If 
the projected services from Persia and Eussla 
materialise 

TJio proposed extension of the Bngland- 
Iridla all mall to Australia Is BtlU under dls- 
LiiEslon — n state of affairs wlilch concohaibly 
may bo hastened by the estabUsbment of the 
1 reneb nnd Dutch services to tbo Par East, 
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The Indian Stores Department 


Current Rules of Working, — Government 
in 1930 under pressure from the Ihiblic AccountB 
Committee of the legislative Assembly Issued 
orders that the purchase of all classes of stores 
handled by the Department, uhich may be 
obtainable in India m conformity mth tlic 
rules for the supply of articles for the public 
service, by the undermentioned departments 
and officers should m future invariably be 
entrusted to the Stores Department — 

Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department, 

Director, Geological Survey of India, 

Chief Inspector of KInes in India 

Clilef Inspector of Explosives -with the Govern- 
ment of India, 

Controller of Printing and Stationery, India 
(except Printing and Stationery stores), 

Controller of Patents and Designs, 

Director General of Observatories, 

Principal, Indian School of Mines, 

Director of Civil Aviation in India, 

P W D , Delhi Province (except special 
articles of furniture and fittings), 

Superintending Engineer, P W D , Simla, 
and 

Department of Industries and Labour, Secre- 
tariat 

/ Ile\ised Rules to regulate the purchase of 
stores (other than printing and stationery stores) 
by all departments and officers of the Central 
Government and of the Provinces other than 
Goi emor s Provinces, came into effect on 1 
January 1931 nith the object of effecting the 
policy of Go\emment of making purchases of 
stores for the public service in such manner 
as to encourage the deiciopment of industries 
in India to the utmost possible extent consistently 
vith economy and efficiency They prescribe 
that preference in making purchases shall be 
given In the folloiving order — 

rirst, to articles vrhich are produced in Indio 
in the form of raw materials or are manu- 
factiued In India from ran materials produc- 
ed in India, provided that the qualltj’^ is 
sufficiently good for the purpose , 

Second, to articles wholly or partially manu- 
factured in India from imported materials, 
proMded that the quality is sufficiently 
good for the purpose , 


Tliird to articles of foreign manufacture 
lield in slock in India, provided that they 
arc of suitable type and quality requisite , 


Poiirlh, to articles manufactured abroad 

avlilch need to be specially imported 

The new rules arc expected materially touidcn 
the scope of operations of the department Tlic 
aaliie of the contracts entered into by the 
department for tlie supply of stores during 
1929 30, the latest period for whicli figures 
are available, was Its 4,29,20,000 Tills was 
an increase of 19 per cent on the record in the 
preceding year despite the constant down- 
ward trend of market prices and economics 
effected by the extension of measures of stand- 
ardisation and bulking of demands Tlie fullest 
possible advantage was taken of the resources 
of India and as a result a large quantity of new 
business was placed with Indian manufacturers 
Textile stores bought were almost entirely of 
Indian origin or of Indian manufacture and 
there was a considerable Increase in the value 
and proportion of engineering, hardware and 
miscellaneous stores wholly or partly made in 
India There was continued large reduction 
in the number and value of Indents on the London 
Stores Department 

The increase in the value of purchases recorded 
in 1929-30 was contributed principally by the 
following indenting authorities — 

Civil depts of Central Government, increase 
77 per cent 

Railway administrations, Increase 46 per cent 

Indian States, increase 053 per cent 

Quasi-public bodies, increase 12 per cent 

Posslbihties of Indian sources of supply con- 
tinued to be explored and as a result 170 firms 
were added to the list of approved contractors 
Efforts to assist manufacturers in India to 
Improve the quality of their products by means 
of technical advice and suggestions were con- 
tinued • 

Financial Loss. — Tlie department’s accounts 
for 1928-20 ns presented in the report for that 
year disclosed a deficit of Rs 4,96,733 The 
final accounts subsequently compiled showed 
the deficit to he Rs 0,92,101 The actual 
deficit ins since been shown to haie been 
Rs 10,01,782 The figure is larger than that for 
any preceding year The percentage of work- 
ing expenses was 44 6 per cent higher than 
in anv preceding year The department 
ascribe the deterioration of its position to indus- 
trial unrest 

The question of definitely declaring the 
department to be a commercial or service imder- 
taking Ins long been under consideration of 
Government and they decided in January 1930 
that it could not for the present be declared a 
commercial undertaking, as some of its acti\i 
tics were admittedly not of a commercial char- 
acter, and that it should therefore be treated a» 
a public service department 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Bs n 

Atlnoicl'dgment of Debt ci B» 20 0 1 

Afftdatdl or Declaration . .20 

AareemenC or Memo of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
of exchange . 0 4 

fb) U relating to saio of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of Bs 20, as 2 for every Bs 10,000 
or part 

(c) If not othcrvrlse provided for 1 0 

Appointment In execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees 15 0 

(b) Of property, moveabic or Immove- 

ablo . . . . 30 0 

Arltetes of Association of Company — 

(a) VThero the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Ba 2,500 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Ba 2,600 but does not 
exceed Bs 1,00,000 60 0 

fc) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Bs 1,00,000 100 0 

Articles of Clerkship . 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
pert> to which the award relates ns 
set forth In such award subject to a 
maximum . . 20 0 

Hi/f o/ Exchange payable on demand 0 1 

here payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year alter date or 
sight (If drawn singly) — ^Not exc 

Its 200, a 8 exc Bs 200, not 

exc Bs 400, a. 0; exc Be 400, not 

exc Bs 600, a 9, exc Bs 600, not 
exc Bb 800, a 12 , exc Bs 800, not exo 
Bs 1,000, a 15 , exc Bs 1,900, not exc 
Bs 1,200, B la 2, exo Bs, 1,200, not 

exc Bs 1,600, B 1 a 8 , exc Bs 1,600, 

not exc Bs 2,600, Bs 2 a 4 , exc Bs 
2,500, not exc Bs 5,000, Bs 4 a 8 , exc 
Bs 6 000, not exo Bs 7,500, Bs 6 a 12 , 
exc. Bs 7,500, not exq. Bs 10,000, Bs 9 , 
exc Bs 10,000, not exo Bs 15,000, Ea 
13 a 8, exc Bs 15,000, not exo Bs 
20,000, Bb 18, exc Bs 20,000, not exc 
Bs 25,000, Bs 22 a 8 , exc Bs 25,000, 
not exc Bs 30,000, Bs 27 , and for every 
add Bs 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Bs 30,000, Bs 9 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or Bight, same duty as a Bond. 

Bs a 

Btfl of Lading • - .08 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exceeding Bs 10 . . ,02 


Ba a 

Exc Bs 10 but not exc Ea 60 0 4 

Exc Bs 60 but not exc Bs 100 0 8 

Exc Ba 100 (fc does not exc Ba 200 1 0 

Exo Bs 200 <fe does not axo Bs SOO 2 4 

Dp to Bs 1,000, every Bs 100 or part 0 12 
For e\ery Es 600 or part, beyond 
Bs 1,000 . . 3 12 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Seeunty 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Bs 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond 

In any other case .. . 10 0 

Cancellalion . .. .60 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares . . . ,02 

Charier Party . . . . .20 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from 1st 
July 1927 

Composition — Deed ,, 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Es 50 0 8 

Exceeding Bs 60 not exceeding 
Bs 100 .. ..10 

Exceeding Bs 100 but does not exceed 
Es 200 2 0 

Exceeding Bs 200 but does not exceed 
Bs 800 . .48 

For every Es 100 or part In excess of 
Es 100 up to Bs 1,000 .. 1 8 

For every Es 600, or part thereof, in 
excess of Bs 1,000 .. 7 8 

Conveyance of landed property in Bombay 
City — In respect of any instrument 
(not being a lease or transfer of a lease 
as defined In the Indian Stamp Act Ft 
of 1899, or an under-lease or sub-lease 
or an agreement to let or sub-let or a 
power-of-attomey) relating to Immove- 
able property situate within the City of 
Bombay, for the entries In article 23 the 
following entries shall be substituted, 
namely i — 

23 Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer chamged or exempted 
under No 62 — 

Where the amount or value of the 
consideration for such conveyances 
as set forth therein does not exceed Bs a 


Bs 50 0 8 

Where it exceeds Bs 50 but does not 
exceed Bs 100 1 0 

Where it exceeds Bs 100 but does 
not exceed Bs 200 2 0 

Where it exceeds Bs 200 but does not 
exceed Bs 300 8 8 

Where it exceeds Bs 300 but docs not 
exceed Bs 400 1 2 0 

Where It exceeds Bs 400 but does not 
exceed Bs 600 15 8 

Where it exceeds Bs 600 but does 

not exceed Bs 600 19 0 
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Rs a 

Where it exceeds Rs 600 but does 
not exceed Rs 700 22 8 

Where It exceeds Rs 700 but does not 
exceed Rs 800 26 0 

Where It exceeds Rs 800 but does not 
exceed Rs 900 29 8 

Where It exceeds Rs 900 but does not 
exceed Rs 1,000 33 0 

And for every Rs 600 or part thereof In 

excess of Rs 1,000 17 8 

Copy of Extract — ^If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or If duty with 
which It was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee . .10 

In any other case . 2 0 

Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original Instrument la 
two Rupees chargeable does notjexceed 
rupee — The same duty as la payable 
on the original In any other case 2 0 

Delivery Order . .01 

Entry In any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil .. . 600 0 

In the case of an Attorney . .600 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. . 10 0 

Divorce . . . 2 o 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt . •• . 20 o 

Lease — Where rent Is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount , not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved , over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved , for 
Indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
lor a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years If the lease continued 
so long , In perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid In respect of first 
60 years Whore there Is premium 
and no rent, same ns Conveyance for 
amount of premium , premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium In addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease If no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered 

Letter — Allotment of Shares . .02 

Credit . 0 2 

License . . . . 10 0 

Memo of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 30 0 
If not so accompanied . 80 0 

notarial Act . . .20 

Hole or Memo Intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

(a) Of any Goods exceeding In value 
Rs 20 . 0 4 


Rs a 

(6) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding In value Rs 20 — 
Subject to a maximum ofRs 20, a. 2 
for every Rs 10,000, or part. 

Vote of Protest by a Ship’s Master . . 1 0 

Partnership — Where the capital does not 
exceed Rs 600 .. .. . 6 0 

In any other case . . . . .20 0 

Dissolution of . .. . . 10 0 

Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 

exceed rates of ^ , or i percent of 
amount insured 0 1 

In any other case for Rs 1,000 or part 
thereof 0 1 

(2) For time — For every Rs 1.000 or 

part insured, not exo 6 months . 0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months . .. .. .04 

If drawn In duplicate, for each part — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time 

(8) Fire — When the sum Insured does 

not exceed Rs 6,000 . . 0 8 

In any other case , . 12 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable In respect 
of the original policy In addition to 
the amount. If any chargeable under 
Art 63 {Receipt) 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 
Railway accident, valid for a single 
Journey only ., 0 1 

In any other case — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
In the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs 1,000, and also where 
amount exc Rs 1,000, for every 
Rs 1,000 or part . . .02 

(6) Life, or other Insurance, not spect- 
ftoatly provided for — 

For every sum not exceeding 


Rs 260 0 2 

Exceeding Rs 250 but not exceed- 
ing Rs 600 0 4 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs 1,000 and also for every 
Rs 1,000 or part 0 6 

It drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates 0 8 


Insurance by way of Indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the Insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923 For every Rs 100 or 
part payable as premium . 0 1 
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JRs a 

In case of a re-lnsurance by one Ooni« 
pany with another— J of duty pay 
able In respect of the original Insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Ee. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
Included In Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance 

Power of Attornt ]/ — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or mote documents 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . 1 0 

When required In suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 .. . .. 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act In 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above .. ..2 0 

Authorising not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally In more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . 10 0 

Authorising more than 6 but not mote 
than 10 persons to act , . . 20 0 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable propertv — The same duty as a 
Oonvryance for the amount of the consi- 
deration 

In any other case, for each person 

authorised 2 0 

Promissory Notes — 

(а) When payable on demand — 

(I) When the amount or value does 

not exceed Bs 250 . 0 1 

(II) When the amount or value ex- 

ceeds Es 250 but does not ex- 
ceed Es 1,000 . . . 0 2 

(HI) In any other case . ,04 

(б) When payable otherwise than on 

demand- — The same dutv os a BUI 
of exchange for the same amount 
pajable otherwise than on demand 

Proittl of Bill or Note . .. 2 0 

Proleelbythe MasUr of a Sh\p 2 0 

Proxy . . 0 2 

Receipt lot value exo Es 20 . .01 

Reeonreyanee of mortgaged property — 

(а) If tho consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Es. 1,000— tho same duty ns 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth In tho 
Eeconveyance 

(б) In any other case 10 0 


Its a. 

Release — that Is to aav, any Instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(a) If tho amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Es 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth In the Eelease 

(6) In any other case .. 10 0 

Respondentia Bond — The same duty ns a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond — (a) When the amount 
secured docs not exceed Es 1,000 — 

The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 

(b) In any other case .. .. lO 0 

Settlement — The same duty as a Bond for 

the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property — settled as set forth 
In such settlement 

Revocation of Settlement — The same duty 
as a Bondf or a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned ns 
set forth In tho Instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees 

Share-warrant to bearer Issued under tho 
Indian Companies Act — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant 

Shtppinj Order . . . ..0 1 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease Is chargeable docs not 
exceed Es 6 — The duty with which 
such Lease Is chargeable 
In any other cose .. ..50 

Transfers of Shares — One-half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance— If duty on such does not 
exceed Es 10 — Tho duty with which 
such Bond, Ac , Is chargeable 

In any other case .. . 10 0 

— of any property under tho Adminis- 
trator Gcncrars Act, 1374, Sectional 10 0 
— oI anv trust property without con 
sldcratlou from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares 

Transfer of JAate by way of assignment 
and not bv way of undct-leise — xhe 
same duty os a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer 

Trust, Dtclaratlon of — Same dutv as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding .. . . 15 0 

Eevocatlon of — Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing 10 0 

irorran! 'or Goods .. .. .08 
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For a corapleto history of the movement re 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader Is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book The Congress was founded 
In 1885 by Mr Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and It held 
Its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
vear, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be — 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant cle 
ments that constitute the population of 
India , 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poll 
tlcal of the nation thus evolved , and 

Thlrdlv, the consolidation of union between 
Hngland and India by securing the modi 
flcatlon of such of the conditions os may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country 

With these objects in view the Congress pur 
sued an uneventful career until 1007 It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence In indue 
Ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chlcfiy of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystalllsed its creed In 
definite terms They laid down that — 

“The objects of the Indian National 
Congress ate the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing mombert 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them In the rights and responsibilities of thf 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostermg 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, cconotric and Industrial 
resources of the country ’’ 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the spilt and those were without 
ns all until 1910 when arc-united Congress met at 
luclmow under the presidency of Babu Amblca 
Charan Muznmdnr of Farldpur in Bengal But 
the union then effected was purely superficial , 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental , the Extremists cap- 


It was in 1920 that Mr Gandhi, who had only 
In the previous year unsueeessfully started his 
Passive Resistance struggle ns a protest against 
the Rowlatt Act, conceived his idea of non- 
co operation Originally Intended to be a 
protest against the British policy towards 


tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1020 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr Gandhi and his 
lieutenants In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India 
In the following two years the Congress rondo 
what the extreme leftists described ns a climb- 
down, while the Liberals moced towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to bo a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen Both l)oy cotted the 
Statutory Commission on Indian Reforms and 
both collaborated in drawing up a scheme of Do 
minion Status for India This state of imdcflned 
alliance continued for some months At Its 
1028 Session tlio Congress, while adhering to 
Independence, agreed to aceept Dominion 
Status if granted, before the end of 1929 Things 
were tending towards a satisfactory settlement 
when In the latter half of 1929 the Congress 
insisted on the Immediate grant of Dominion 
Status or an assurance that Dominion Status 
would be the basis of discussion at the Round 
Table Conference to be convened in England 
between representatives of England and the two 
ludlas Here was the parting of the ways 
The Liberals went their way and the Congress 
its own In fulfilment of the " ultimatum ” 
Issued at its previous Session, the Congress, 
at Its 1929 Session, declared for complete 
Independence or “ Puma Swaraj ” Tliroughout 
the year 1930 the Congress was engaged in 
a defiance of the law of the land which it w~is 
hoped, would help India to attain complete inde- 
pendence Tlie extremist methods command- 
ed a large measure of support in the country 
Notwithstanding the proceedings of the 
Round Table Conference, a stmg^o went on 
in India between the Congress persist- 
ing in Illegal activities and the Government 
endear miring to put dorm lawlessness The 
year 1931 opened well and it looked as though 
this deadlock would end For a time It 
appeared that the Congress would gire up 
direct action and follorv the path of conference 
and negotiation It actually suspended civil 
dlsohcdienec bv virtue of an agreement nrriyed 
at yvlth the Goy emment, but the fulfilment of the 
terms of this agreement again gaya rise to 
trouble and another agreement yvas concluded 
Asa result of this Jfr Gandhi on behalf of the 
Congress, actually went to London to take part 
in the Round Table Conference 'While he yens 
ayvay things took a turn for the worse in the 
country , and matters reached a crisis yvith the 
birth of the New Year In 1932 the Goyern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making It impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversiye act! 
y Itlcs More about this in the next edition of the 
Indian Tear Booh 


Turkey, the “fighting’’ of two other grievances 
was later on added to Its first object, namely, 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for 
India Mr Gandhi and Mr Shaukat All were 
able in 1020 to get the Calcutta SpeclalCongress 
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to endorse their programme of progressive 
non-violent non-co operation” -which -was 
reiterated bv the annual session at Nagpur 
which, on Mr Gandlil’s motion, changed its 
old creed into “the attainment b-^ India of 
Swaraj bv all legitimate and peaceful means 
The stem measures adopted b> local Go\cm-] 
ments led to the imprisonment of a large ' 
number of actuc Congressmen with the 
result that the Ahmcdabad Congress in 1921 
made a grim resohe to challenge the ' re- 
pression movement ’ ba appointing Jlr Gandhi 
as dictator and bv resohing to s'-art a • No 
Ta-v* campaign at Bardoli The riots in Chanri 
Ciiaura in 1022 preceded by the Bombav riots 
in 1921 during the Prinre of IVales visit fsir 
1923 and 1921 editions of this book) opened 
Mr Gandhi s caes to the Imnossibilitv of main- 
taining a non-alolent atmosphere under exciting 
conditions He suspended his proposed civil 
disobedience campaign and replaced it bv what 
is known as the Bardoli Programme which es- 
chewed all the aggressive items of non-co opera- 
tion in fas our of the promotion of inter- 
communal unity and knaddar Soon after 
Afr Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment lor six 
rears (See 1923 and 1924 editions ) 

This turn of events throw cold water on the 
enthusiasm of non co-opemtors who got dls 
couraged In order, therefore, to sound the 
country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
more, the tU-lndin CongrcssCommlttceappoint 
ed a Committee, known as the Civil Disobedlenci 
Committee in June 1922 The Committee 
toured the country and in Ocioher, 1922, pro 
duced two reports, one favouring Council cutri 
to offerobstmctlon to Government and the other 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoli | 
Programme A battle roval ensued between I 
the two parties for two or tlwee > ears, the S-wara- 
jists — or the ‘ Co operators,” as thea were, 
dcri'lvclv called b\ the non-co operators— 
rorramg the daa tlironghont E\or\ little; 
triumph of the Sararajlsts meant a diminution 
of the prestige and influence of the No-Changers 
This went on for some time imtil the Bcigaura 
session of the Congress, presided over b\ 
Mr Gandiii himself, suspended the non co 
operation programme Thereby the mo\ ement 
avas practlealla killed, and, strange to sav, it 
rcccHcd its death-blow at the hands of the 
vera author of its bemg But the fond parent 
did not lose heart and bided his time Hi"- 
chance came in 1928 when the Congress was 
split into two avarring camps One aras ready 
to accept Dominion Status lor India, while the 
other would have nothing short of indepen- 
dence At the psa cliological moment Jfr 
Gandhi staged a re-entrv Into the political 
arena — liehad been but a silent spectator during 
the five preceding a ears — aud, professing to 
effcof^ a compromi'e within the Congress, provided 
a loophole for the revival of non-co-operation 
Altliough Dominion Status -was actiialla deckared 
m 1929 to be the goal of Indian political progress, 
air Gandhi insisted on having it on the spot 
and when that avas naturalla refused he rctnrned 
to Ins old love, non-co-operation and bovcott 
He had been biding his time, and tlic astute 
pohtlckan, that he is, ho reintroduced In 
December 1929 bis formula that bad been dead 


Ovc jears Now, it avas not full boacott, the 
ban lieing placed onla on the legiskatures 
Sadder and aviscr — but, unfortunate I v, not 
suiTiclentla sad and aadse — he exempted law 
courts, schools, etc , from his scheme Complete 
Independence was declared aud non-co-operation 
was rea-ived Indeed the Congress Executive 
aias antlionsed to glae the signal also for a 
campaign of non-jiayment of taxes and ciaal 
disoliedicnce Earlj in 1930 the Congress 
exccutiae appointed 3Ir Gandhi as ‘Dictator 
for all India and g ive ham power to launch 
clail di'obedience as and when he thought 
fit Tliis Mr Gandhi did in Jlarcli and prictl- 
calla the whole conntrv aras set ablaze There 
was open defiance of the laav all oaer the innd 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Government 
to put down illegal nctlaities The moaeaient 
aaauodba the end of the war tlirovigli ‘^hter ex- 
haustion and via il disobedience wa= sn-pended 
( aria in 1911 as a result of negotiations betaaeen 
the \ iteroa and Jlr Gandhi Tlie vear 1931 
aaa- a vear of negotiations although the dl=- 
<ii“ Ion' centred round alleged breaches of the 
A itoroa GamJlii understanding The efforts for 
peace were carried to the point of inducing 
Afr Gandhi to participate In the Round TaWt 
fonferente in London to formulate a consti- 
tution fo* India All till® lion ever, pro'cd 
to be a lull m the storm wliich again liroko out 
in full r furv carla in the Ne-n Tear 

Congress in 1925-30 

The career of the Congress between the Bel- 
gaura session, when the N C 0 movement vras 
suspended, and the aear» 1929-30, when civil 
disobedience was revived, was comparatn ely 
dull During the first half of 1925 the Congress 
policv aras one ot aimless drift The death 
of Mr C R Das demoralised the Swarajists 
Mr Gandhi promptlv went to their rescue and 
I at the end of the rear the Savarajists’ political 
programme was fnrmallv adopted bv the Caavn- 
, pore Congress Tlie 41st session of the Congress, 
which met in A^jam during Christmas aveek 111 
192G, set its fiicc against the arceptance of 
ministerships or other offices m the gift of the 
I Goa ernmcDt— in other words, discountenanced 
" Respoadve Co-nperation’ , a new creed 
r which had sprang up within the Swarajist ranks— 
and approa cd of the policv ot rejection of budget 
and refusal of suppUes until a response to the 
' ‘ national demand " aras forthcoming 

All this talk and quarrel about the Internal 
affairs of the Congress were set at rest hv the non- 
inclnsion of Indians on the personnel of the 
' Royal Commission on Indian Reforms 
1 Most of the leaders lancied that It would be 
1 an Insult to India If Indians were not appointed 
I members of the Commission Even moderates, 
I reputed for their sobrfetv and reasonableness 
I affected extremism The A'icerov endeaaonted 
t — ^faut in aaln — ^to c-xplaln the -position to 
j Indian leaders (See Year Book of 1028) 

( Congressmen, of course, met during ClinMmas 
' 1927 and re=olicd to bovcott the Simon Com- 
I mission, declared Independence as the goal of 
Indu and offered some solutions tor the Hhidu- 
Miislun problem. In tlio lollowing ve-ir tlio 
Congrc'S in it« plcnarv session at Calcutta 
ded ired specifieaUv , though conditioaallv, that 
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Dominion status would be acceptable to India 
This, It wUl be recalled, marks a return to 1908 
when, soon after the Surat split, It was stated 
that the objects of the Congress were, among 
other things, " the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of the 
British Empire ” This, however, proved to be 
a mere smoke-screen raised by Congress tacti- 
cians, not excluding Mr Gandhi, to conceal from 
the world their real intention which was disclosed 
in December 1929 More about this presently 

The boycott of the Commission was a miserable 
failure and this reminded the Congressmen 
of the next duty which the 1927 session 
had Imposed on them, namely, the drafting of 
a “ Swaraj ” constitution for India This they 
set out to do about the middle of 1928 when 
representatives of almost all political organise 
tions met in Bombay at the invitation of the 
Congress Executive and appointed a Committee 
presided over by Pandit MotUal Nehru, to 
undertake the task 

The Committee consulted various leaders 
In the country and after two or three months’ 
hard labour produced a document, which 
however. Instead of being an all parties’ report 
evoked more controversy than any other proposal 
In recent years regarding the future of India 
An All Parties’ Convention met at Calcutta 
for the purpose of receiving and considering 
the All Parties’ Committee’s report The 
Convention adopted the Committee’s proposal 
that India should have the same constitutional 
status In the community of nations known as 
the British Empire as the other Dominions with 
a Parliament having powers to make laws for 
jieace, order and government of India and 
an executive responsible to that Parliament 
The Convention, however, failed to find a 
solution acceptable to all for the communal 
question (See Year Book of 1929) 

The Con^ss which met In Calcutta during 

irlstmas in 1928 rmder the presidency of 
Pandit MotUal Nehru, was divided Into three 
camps, the advocates of complete Independence, 
those who wanted Dominion status and nothing 
beyond that, and Pandit MotUal sandwiched 
bctu cen the two, with one foot In either camp 
This was just the opportunity for which Mr 
Gandhi had apparently been waiting, and he 
staged a come back at the psychological moment 
He threw In Ids wplght with Pandit MotUal 
and sponsored a compromise formula This 
satisfied neither wing but eventuaUy a 
r^olution was adopted which approved of the 
Nehru Keport ns a great step In poutlcal advance 
and, nhllst adhering to the Madras resolution 
on independence, the Congress was prepared, 
subject to the exigencies of the jralltical situation, 
to adopt the Nehru constitution, If It was 
accepted bv the British Parliament before the 
c\phy of 1029 , and if that did not happen the 
Congress would revhe non-vlolont non-co- 
oiicritlon , Congressmen could. In the meanwldle, 
carrj on propaganda for Independence 

A few months later Jlr Gandlil submitted to 
the All India Congress Committee a scheme for 
organising “ nation wide civil resistance and 
wholesale non-co-operation” by enrolling a quar- 
ter of the entire population of the country In 


the Congress so ns to build " an Irresistible 
structure the decisions of which wUl be felt by 
the Viceroy” 

The political outlook was gloomy. Indeed, 
and there was a clear call for a generous 
gesture from Britain Lord Irwin, the sympa- 
thetlo Viceroy, saw this and strove his utmost 
to placate legitimate Indian feeling He under- 
took a trip to England on four months’ leave 
and had long conversations with the India 
Office Chief and the newly formed Labour 
Cabinet of Britain He returned In the last 
week of October and within a few days of his 
arrival Issued from Delhi a statement which 
has since become famous as the Viceroy’s 
Declaration of October 31, 1929 " I am 

authorised”, ho said, “ on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, to state clearly that, In their 
judgment, It Is Implicit in the Declaration of 
1917 that the natural issue of India's constitu- 
tional progress, as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Status " His Excel- 
lency announced the British Government’s 
intention to summon a conference of represen- 
tatives of British India and Indian States 
to discuss British Indian and All-Indian problems 
for seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals to be placed 
before Parliament 

Later the Viceroy made It plain that the 
Conference avas designed to elicit the greatest 
possible measure of agreement for the final 
proposals which it would be the duty of His 
Mafestv’s Government to submit to Parliament 
and that it was Impossible for him or for His 
Majesty’s Government In any way to prejudge 
the action of the Conference or to restrict the 
liberty of Parliament 

The main feature of the Congress session held 
shortly after was the reascendanoy to power of 
Mr Gandhi The principal resolution went 
through successfully and. In fulfilment of the 
Calcutta Congress " ultimatum,” Independence 
■was declared when the New Year ■was rung in 
and the ” Independence flag” ■was hoisted 

The resolution, as adopted, laid do^wn 
that " nothing can bo gained In the 
existing circumstances by the Congress being 
represented at the proposed Hound Table 
Conference, and. In pursuance of the resolution 
passed at the Calcutta Congress last year, this 
Congress now declares that ‘Swaraj’ In the 
Congress creed shall now mean ’ complete 
independence ’ Therefore, the Congress declares 
the Nehru scheme of Dominion Status to have 
lapsed and hopes that aU parties in the Congress 
will devote their exclusive attention to the 
attainment of complete Independence The 
Congress declares a complete bojeott of the 
central and provincial legislatures The 

Congress authorises the All-India Congress 
Committee, whenever It deems fit, to launch 
upon a jirogramme of dvil disobedience, 
Inclndlng non-payment of taxes, whether in 
selected areas or otherwise and under such 
safeguards as it may consider necessary ” 
Here were laid the foundations of a campaign of 
lawlessness that threw the country Into chaos 
In the following year 

Events moved very fast In India In 1930 
which has been epochal in the country’s political 
history On the one hand, the British Govern- 
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viceroy announcing ills determination to 
launcli cn ii disolwtlience if his demands 
were not met iniej were the famous Eleven 
Points of Mr Gandhi— total prohibition , 
reduction of the rupee ratio to Is 4d , 
reduction of the land revenue to at least 60 
per cent and making it subjeot to leglslatl^ o 
control , abolition of the salt tax, reduction 
of the military expenditure to at least 60 per 
cent , to begin with , reduction of the saiarlcs 
of the higher grade service men to one half 
or less, so as to suit the reduced revenue , protec- 
tive tariff on foreign cloth , the passage of the 
Coastal Trafflo Eeseri-atlon Bill , discharge of 
all political prisoners, withdrawal of all political 
prosecutions, abrogation of section 124-A, of 
the Begulatlon of 1818 and the like, and perrais 
sion to all Indian exiles to return , the abolition 
of the 0 I D or its popular control and the 
issue of licenses to use fire-arms for self-defence, 
subject to popular control 

Tlie reply sent to Mr Gandhi bj the Prl\ate 
Secretary to the Viccroj regretted that 
Mfr Gandlil contemplated “ a course of action 
which is clearlj hound to involve ilolation of 
the lav and danger to the public jjcace ” 

■When his impossible demands were turned 
down, Mr Gandhi outlined a prommme of 
civil disobedience consisting of various items 
calculated to subvert the Government by break- 
ing certain laws, reducing its Income from 
excise and customs duties, mduoing Government 
sera ants to resign, picketing liquor shops and i 
shops dealing hi foreign, particularly British, 
goods, mainly British cloth, and urging the 
masses not to pay land revenue, chowkldari 
tax and forest grating fees The salt Act was 
the first target 

After organising his forces In various centres 
in the country, Mr Gandhi inaugurated his 
eh II disobldience moa emont by sotting out on a 
march on foot from his Ashram at Sabarmatl 
avlth the object of breaking the salt law 
and defying the Government 1 “Dictator” 
inarched tlirough Giijerat making halts cn 
route This part of the country, where most 
men, women and children regarded him as an 
acaUiar (Incarnation of Deity), thanks to the 
propaganda of Mr Vallabhbhal Patel, avas only 
too rcadj to accept his adaice At each one 
of the halting places a number of Government 
sera ants announced their resignations The 
people were urged to look out for his signal and 
carry on the fight even if he avas arrested At 
the end of three weeks ho reached Dandl, a 
a illago on the coast near Surat, and on April 0, 
the fateful daj on which the movement avas 
really Initiated, ho picked up salt on the sea- 
diore aaithout pajing duty Tlio police did not 
interfere His folloavers started manufacturing 
salt bj heating sea avater and the salt so manu 
factured avas sold in small packets all over the 
countra This avas the signal for Conorcssmen 
to break the law all oaer the country simultane- 
oiisla 

On the first few occasions, the Government 
mcrola looked on, but the laav-breaking feaer 
spread fast and avide Eventually the authori- 
ties took measures to present the manufacture 
and sale of illicit salt Tliej were resisted by 
Congress aolnntecrs aaho formed a cordon round 


the spot aihere salt avas made nnd defied the police 
to arrest them The police nrrested them at 
first, but they could not obviously arrest liiin- 
dreds of spectators aaho, though not actuallj 
engaged In salt making, avere encouraging the 
laav-brcakers, jeering at the police and Indulging 
in hostile demonstrations When these croavds 
began to indulge In violence against the police 
the latter had perforce to disperse them bj 
means of the regulation stalT known ns " lathi” 
Tills went on for a while without bringing 
Puma Savarnj anj nearer Mr Gandhi found 
aaaaij out of the rut bj declaring that he pro 
posed to raid the salt aaorks at Dharnsana 
near Surat Similar raids were planned on the 
salt depot at Wadala, in Bombay ShortU 
after this, howeaer, Mr Gandhi was nrrested 
under the proaisions of a Centura -old Kcgulatlon 
and confined during the pleasure of the Goa ern- 
ment as a state prisoner whose actialties avere 
a danger to the Goa emment established bj 
law 

The raids on the salt works at Dhnrasnna 
nnd Wadala were carried out repeatedly nnd 
hundreds were injured when the police repelled 
the raid nnd dispersed the raiders nnd sympa- 
thisers The advent of the monsoon put an end 
to salt making nnd salt depot raids But 
other Ulegnl activities were taken up 

The nnniversarj of a dead leader, 

‘ Independence Day” or some such pretext 
was utilised to organise anti Goa emment 
demonstrations The arrest of persons who 
were courting arrest was also tlie occasion 
for a display of hostility against the Govern- 
ment Such disturbances occurred in sea ernl 
places, nnd the pohco had to impose a ban on 
meetmgs, processions, demonstrations and the 
like which invariably disturbed the public 
pence nnd led to clashes Even these prohi- 
bitory orders were disobeyed thereby compelling 
the police to use force Two such instances 
occurred m Sholapur and Peshaavar In the 
former place the pohco wore attacked, constables 
mobhed nnd murdered in broad daj light, and 
Goa emment buildings and laav courts set on 
fire Martial law avas introduced and quiet 
restored after a long time In Peshaavar also 
roaady crowds defied the police and eacn the 
milltara British troops aacro stoned People 
were so much mfiamed tliat it took a number of 
aveeks for tbo return of normal conditions It 
avas revealed during the Peshawar disturbances 
that the Congress propaganda had to some 
extent Interfered with the discipline of a fea\ 
Indian sepoys 

Hor did the Congress stop here Thanks to 
its persistent propaganda, the martial races 
inhabiting the border were taught to hate the 
British and to expect the establishment of 

Gandhi Raj” at an early date A belief 
that the British administration was weakening 
spread across the border to the Afrldls who 
carried out a series of raids on Peshawar Not 
that these were bv any means successful , thev 
were easily repelled nnd severely punished 
But it would not do to allow them to continue 
in the false belief that they could defy the 
British Government with impunity Tlie 
Goa emment, therefore, took prompt punitiac 
measures and put an cud to the raids 
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regarding the intentions of tlie British Govern- 
ment having been allayed bv delegates who 
had return^ from the London Conference, 
negotiations were rendered easier and the xwlnts 
for settlement narrowed down But it was 
not quite easy for the Congress to switch I 
from non-co-operation straight to co operation 
Its leaders were obsessed by considerations 
of prestige and a number of Insignificant and 
artificial difficulties were raised 

Bor Instance, the ri^t of villagers In salt 
areas to manufacture salt for their own con- 
sumption without paying the duty was one of 
the main demands made by Mr Gandhi as a 
condition precedent to the Congress participation 
in the Bound Table Conference This was 
granted with certain restrictions, but other 
similar demands cound not be so easily conceded 
Mr Gandhi demanded an open Inquiry into 
alleged police excesses In Bardoli Government 
could hardly grant such request Again, the 
Congress spokesman insisted on the return to 
the peasants of their forfeited lands owing 
to their persistence in the no rent campaign 
While Government agreed to return such lands 
as had not already been sold by public auction, 
they could not obviously undertake to return 
those which had become the property of third 
parties Thus, after prolonged n^otiations 
and bargaining, the Congress secured the 
Government’s assent to what has since become 
famous as the Irwln-Gandhl Pact or the 
Delhi Pact 

The main provisions of this agreement were the 
withdrawal by the Congress of the civil disobedi 
once movement and by the Government of all the 
Ordinances , the release of aU political prisoners 
whose offences did nob Involve any physical 
■s iolence , and the participation of the CJongress 
in the second Round Table Conference on the 
basis of the Premier's statement of 19th lanuarv 
1931 Picketing In the shape of peaceful 
persuasion not Infringing the ordinary penal 
law was to be permit!^ and Congressmen were 
to enjov the Mberty to propagate Swadeshi, 
although the boycott of British goods as a 
political weapon was to be given up 

This “ truce ” was signed on the 6th of March 
and was hailed all over the country as the dawn 
of a new era of co-operation The past was for 
a time forgotten and there was a lull In political 
activity All were eagerly looking forward 
to the Congress delegates contributing the 
weight of their infiuence and experience to the 
success of the second Round Table Conference 
Ifea ertheless, a strong imder-current of resent- 
ment ran through the ranks of the Congress 
uho openlv complained that Mr Gandhi had 
weakly surrendered to the Government In 
igreelng to call off the struggle This feeling, 
•nhicb was held by' the wild men of the left 
and Impetuous youths, was enhanced by the 
execution of Bhagat Singh and his accomplices 
Mho had been Judicially found guilty of murder 
and other terrorist crimes Ihe execution 
Mas the signal fora furore in the country, much 
to the chagrin of Mr Gandhi The extremists 
utilised this circumstance for carrying on 
propaganda against the Delhi Pact 


The protests raised In the country against 
the execution of Bhagat Singh proved a real 
eye opener to Mr Gandhi who confessed to a 
feeling of disappointment at the failure of his 
preachings of non-y Iolence to conv ert the masses 
into a realisation of the futility' and dangers of 
terrorism At the same time, howexer, 
he failed to take an uncompromising stand 
against showering encomiums on assassins 
BTille he could not, and did not, approve of the 
actions of Bhagat Singh and his accomplices 
which led to their exccution,hchadagood word 
or two to say for their bravery , courage and 
self-sacrifice In laying down their lives for wliat 
they mistakenly conceived to be their dutv 
to their country The leftists who Imd in the 
meanwhile made heroes of murderers openly 
disapproved of Mr Gandhi’s statements and for 
a time looked ns though that 3Ir Gandhi might 
fall to secure the undhided support of the 
Karachi Congress to the Delhi Pact 


It was in this state of feeling that the fortv- 
fifth session of the Congress met at Karnclii 
under the Presidentship of Mr Vallabhbliai 
Patel 

3Ir Patel’s presidential address to the Congress 
was more important than the usual addresses of 
Congress Presidents, as It Indicated the lines on 
which Mr Gandhi presented the Congress case at 
the Bound Table Conference later “ Independ- 
ence does not exclude the possibility of equal 
partnership for mutual benefit and dissolvable 
at the win of either party,” declared Mr Patel 
Bie denounced those who urged the severence of 
the British connection Britain’s help would be 
of great value to the cormtry India needed her 
military skill for her defence and in several other 
spheres British help would be invaluable to the 
country But, power and control, Including 
financial control, must be in the handb of Indians 
He declared that the Delhi Agreement was 
perfectly honourable to both parties Under 
its terms, " it Is open for us to press for ' purna 
swaraj ’, to ask for complete control over our 
defence forces, foreign affairs, finance, fiscal poliev 
and the like ” He was certain the Congress would 
endorse the settlement Boycott of British 
goods as such had been given up for obvious 
reasons, but Mr Patel repudiated the claim 
for equality of treatment to British Industrv 
‘I The protection of Indian Industries ”, he said, 
" to the exclusion of British or foreign, is a 
condition of our national existence even under a 
state of partnership ’ 

The outstanding feature of the Korach 
session was the unprecedented outburst of 
revolutionary sentiment which throughout 
characterised its proceedings It Mas always 
there, but dormant , and the execution of 
Bhagat Singh stirred It up The revolutionaries, 
particularly from Bengal, asserted themselves 
publicly and a determined effort was made to 
torpedo the Ddhl Pact The intensity of feeling 
could be gauged by the action of a few youths 
who on the arrival of Mr Gandhi went to the 
length of presenting him with a black flower in 
token of Bhagat Singh’s execution Thus Mr 
Gandhi had to work against insuperable odds 
and It speaks volumes for his great personal 
Influence that he managed to carry the day 
This, however, he achieved only by subscribing 
to a resolution which only half-heartedly con- 
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In view of this deadlock, It was expected that i 
Mr, Gandhi would refuse to go to London for the 
Bound Table Conference The ConCTess I 
Working Committee, however, at a meeting held 
In Bombay In June, authorised Mir Gandhi to 
proceed tojlXondon even without communal 
peace, “ in order to avoid any possibility of the 
Congress attitude being misunderstood In any 
shape or form ” This only served to confirm 
the MlusUm suspicion that the Congress did not 
mean well by them, and subsequent negotiations 
to arrive at an understanding were foredoomed to 
failure The Congress made two more attempts 
In July to arrive at a formula and eventually 
drew up a " cominromlse between TmdUutcd 
commnnallsm and undiluted nationalism ” 
Joint electorates were to form the basis of 
representation In the future constitution of India, 
but It was agreed that there should be reservation 
of seats In the Federal and Provincial Legis- 
latures on the basis of population with the right 
to minorities to contest additional seats In any 
province where they were less than 25 per cent 
This was, of course, not acceptable to the 
Muslhns, who, to a man, stood by the Four- 
teen Points. 

Disappointment at the failure to solve the 
communal tangle rendered the political outlook 
gloomy and the Congress leaders began to wonder 
whether any good would result from their partici- 
pation In the Bound Table Conference Mean- 
while, those of them who were itching for a fight 
had succeeded In working up In the countryparts, 
particularly In Gujerat and the U P , a situation 
which the Government could hardly tolerate 

In the United Provinces, particularly, an 
agrarian dispute of a purely economic character, 
aggravated by growing trade depression, was 
turned to political advantage by Congressmen 
In the result, although the no-rent campaign 
being part of the civil disobedience movement, 
was abandoned under the Delhi Pact, It was 
revived now, nominally us an economic agitation 
but really as a political weapon. The Govern- 
ment had perforce to take measures to ensure 
the collection of land revenue, but the Congress 
protested against them This was added to the 
long list of sins and omission and commission, 
of which the Congress accused the Government 
Blmllarly in Gujerat, It was alleged that the 
police were using excessively coercive measures 
to coUcct Government dues 

On all these grounds, cumulatively, Mr Gandhi 
declared that the Delhi Pact had been broken by 
the Government and that, therefore, he was 
released from his obligation thereunder to 
participate In the Bound Table Conference on 
behalf of the Congress " The civilians have 
undone the state^an’s work", Mr Gandhi 
complained Mr Gandhi released for publication 
what he described as a charge sheet against the 
Government, who replied wltb an equally long 
list of Instances In which the Congress agents had 
broken the Delhi Pact Lengthy correspondence 
passed between Mr Gandhi and the officers of 
the Government of Bombay and the Government 
of India, the main point of which was Mr Gandhi’s 
demand that the Congress should be recognised 
ns an Intermediary between the people and the 
Government and the Government’s firm repudi- 
ation of that contention Numerous Interviews 
took place between Congress leaders and 
Government officers, all of which unfortunately 
proved fruitless This new deadlock again 


darkened the political horizon, but Mr Gandhi 
was Induced to ask for an Interview with the new 
Vlcerov, Lord WiUlngdon, to " clear up certain 
misunderstandings ’’ 

Then began what were known as the Slmln 
talks Mr Gandhi asked for an Impartial 
Inqulrv Into the Incidents at Bardoll and once 
again the Government of India turned it down 
Nor was the Congress allowed to negotiate with 
the Government ns a parallel body on an equal 
footing Eventually, however, the Government 
offered to institute a departmental Inquiry Into 
the charges made by the Congress against 
officials in Bardoll and this provided a loop-hole 
for the Congress to get out of the awkward 
comer Into which it had placed Itself Affecting 
to be satisfied with this concession, Mr Gandhi 
agreed to go to London 

The agreement which was arrived at, as a result 
of these negotiations, known as the Simla Pact, 
confirmed the Delhi Agreement and provided for 
Its continuance The claim of the Congress to 
some special status, not enjoyed by ordinary 
members of the public, was abandoned 
Demands for Inquiry Into alleged police 
excesses In several parts of the land were turned 
down except In Bardoll, where a restricted Inquiry 
was ordered to be held by n civilian 

Within a few hours of the conclusion of this 
ameement, Mr Gandhi took a special train from 
Simla and arrived In Bombay just In time to sail 
by the English maU boat (The part played by 
Mr Gandhi at the BTC Is referred to In the 
“ Indian Bound Table Conference” section ) 
With Mr Gandhi away, conditions worsened 
in India and his lieutenants continued their 
activities In defiance of both the Delhi and the 
Simla Pacts Very soon an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion was created In India which found Its 
counterpart In the poor progress made In London 
towards reaching an agreed formiila for the 
future constitution of India 

Conmess propaganda In areas like the North- 
West ^ontler Province, easily susceptible to 
subversive doctrines, resulted In a flare up 
The tribes on and across the Frontier were led to 
believe that the British authority was on the 
wane, and Peshawar was actually Invaded The 
" Bed Shirt ’’ movement, organised by a follower 
of Mr Gandhi, was assuming menacing 
proportions and the Government had to act 
An Ordinance was promulgated with a view to 
checking the spread of this movement, and Khan 
Abdul (Jaffar Khan, Its author, was deported 
from the scene of his operations 
Similarly, an OrfUnance was issued to check 
the aggressive no-rent campaign In the United 
Provinces, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
arrested for disobeying certain orders passed on 
him under this Ordinance 
The hollowness of the Congress charges was 
revealed by the findings of the Inquiry Officer 
who went Into the allegations against tiie police 
and the Government In Bardoll He held that 
there had been no cases of undue coercion and 
found most of the Congress charges unfounded 
This gloomy situation coincided with the return 
of Mr Gandhi on the 28th of December, without 
having achieved anything substantial at the 
Bound Table Conference beyond re-statIng the 
Impossible Congress demands proclaimed many 
a time b efore The stage was thus set for another 
political struggle In the country, which began In 
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Indian Delegation wlilch ultimately formed 
the basis of agreement at the Conference On 
the communal question also the Liberal Dele- 
gation strove hard to conoHlate the clalpis of 
the different minorities and all but suoceeded In 
solving that difficult problem 

In India the attitude of the Liberal Party 
towards the civil disobedience movement was one 
of disapproval, but the Party spared no efforts 
to Interpret the Inner meaning of the movement 
and explain to the Government its origin and the 
forces underlying It On several occasions the 
Party also disapproved the measures adopted 
by the Government to deal with the lawless 
activities In the land and expressed the opinion 
that such steps only made the disease worse 
The annual session of the Liberal Pederatlon 
during Christmas had to he postponed owing to 
the absence of many of Its leaders In London 
and owing to the fact that the discussions at the 
Bound Table Conference had not concluded by 
then 

The annual session met In July of 1931 under 
the presidency of Mr CT Chlntamanlandseveral 
resolutions embodying the Liberals’ considered 
views on various aspects of the proposed 
constitutional reforms were adopted The 
President delivered a lengthy hut powerful 
speech In which he strongly critlciaed the 
recommendations of the various committees of 
the Boxmd Table Conference “ Pederatlon or no 
federation”, he declared, “we must have respon- 
sible government, not less at the centre than 
In the provinces, and we must have It without 
any more delay" He voiced dissatisfaction 
with the findings of the Defence Sub-Committee 
of the Bound Table Conference and opposed 
tbe provision of safeguards In the realms of 
finance, commerce etc as recommended by the 
respective Committees 

The principal resolutions passed by the 
Pederatlon demanded that the Pederal Execu- 
tive should be made responsible to the popular 
Chamber of the Legislature , the residuary 
powers must be vested with the Central Govern- 
ment , a definite scheme for the Indlanisatlon 
of the Defence Porces including officers and 
men within a specified time should be immediately 
propounded and provision of facilities for the 
training of Indians for service In all arms of 
defence, so as to complete the process within 
a specified period, should be In charge of a 
Minister responsible to the Legislature , the 
future Government of India must have complete 
freedom to adopt measures for the promotion of 
basic trades and Industries , no special powers 
must be given to the Governor-General and the 
Governors except In extreme cases of emergency , 
separate electorates should be done away with 
and there should be Joint electorates with 
reservation of scats for minorities , there should 
be no statutory fixation of a majorltv and the 
position of all Important minorities should be 
equitably considered In the determlnntlon of 
welghtage 

This firm attitude was further stiffened when 
details of the Bound Table Conference scheme 
began to be worked out both In England 
and In India In the latter half of the year 
On numerous occasions Liberals expressed 
the fear lest by tbe time the fuQ'sehemo was 
drawn up there should he very little responsibi- 
lity left with the centre In matters financial,' 


fiscal and political The proceedings of the 
second Bound Table Conference, the faHure 
of the Congress and Muslim delegates to arrive 
at a satisfactory settlement of the communal 
moblem and the ascendancy of the Conservative 
Party In England have set the Liberals thinking 
hard They arc waiting for the completion of 
the picture and then they will outline In detail 
their attitude towards the entire question of 
reforms 

Bor details of the part played by Liberals in 
the Bound Table Conference sec below 

Indian Bound Table Conference 

After the failure of the Simon Commission 
to receive adequate support during their two 
joumeys In India, the Government both In 
England and India devised a Bound Table 
Conference Scheme of the Conference was 
annoimced In November 1929, but the actual 
start was delayed by about twelve months 

’The Conference met In London In Novem- 
ber 1930 without the Congress being represent- 
ed thereon It began under excellent auspices 
His Majesty the King Emperor declared It open 
and expressed the hope that the Conference 
would lay “the true foundation of self-govern- 
ment for India based on a fusion of the divergent 
claims Into mutuai obligations ” The Premier, 
who presided, expressed his determination to 
solve the Indian problem At an early stage 
In the Conference, the Indian Princes responded 
to the Invitation of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to 
join an AU-Indla Pederatlon This was the 
main factor which contributed to the satlsfac- 
torv achievement of the largest measure of agree- 
ment on the scheme which emerged from the 
deliberations of the Conference — namely, an 
All-India Pederatlon, with responsible govern- 
ment In the centre and with certain safeguards 
during the period of transition between now and 
the establishment of a fully self-governing 
unit of the Empire 

Details of this scheme were not settled until 
after the vear 1930 had expired Tbe Confer- 
ence dispersed for the Christmas holidays after 
holding preliminary sessions, settbng the main 
outline and appointing several sub-committees 
to report on a number of heads of reform the 
structure of the federation, the constitution of 
the various legislatures, defence, franchise, 
protection to minorities, the separation of Burma, 
the formation of Sind as a separate province, 
etc 

These committees having completed their 
work, their reports were discussed and noted 
In the plenary session of the Conference held 
early In 1931 As a result of their recommenda- 
tions and the dscnsslons thereon the Premier 
made his famous statement of 1 9th January 
He declared In broad outlines the scheme of 
reforms that It was proposed to confer on India 
The scheme was based on three crucial points 
(1) that there must be an aU India federation of 
British India and the States , (2) that there 
should be responsibility In the central govern- 
ment , and (3) that there should be safeguards, 
especially In regard to finance, commerce and 
the minorities 

tVhen this statement was made the leaders 
I of the Congress party were In jail, but the mem- 
bers of tbe Congress Working Committee were 
soon realeased and Mr Gandhi and his colleagncs 
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vrrrc nllciwcd to mert In Alhtnbnd to dhen's 
the wononnerment.. At nr^t tlioj- ucre In no 
mood to Fcr tho merit? of the *ehcme nnd hfvd 
ntl hut decided to reject It rrhen the\ 
roefIve<\ on oppeal from "^Ir Te] Bohodur Sopm 
nnd the Ttt Hon V P ‘5'i'tri to defer dcclMon 
untn offer tlicv hod Interviewed the Meerov 
Tjcrd Trwin Hondhl took the whole of 

the ronerre^o 'Worklnc Committee with him to 
Pelhl where numerous Interviews fooh plnee 
hctween''fr Oindhl nnd the W orhinc Committer 
on the one hand nnd T1 1 the ^ Icerov nnd his 
rxceutlvc Connell on the other As n resnlt 
of the-e necotlnliiuis the Cnncres' ncreed to 
five up Its t arren nnd ruinous pollcv of non 
ro-operat'on and the Inrln Gandhi Paet was 
eonehided whrrehv Mr Gandhi on hehnlf of the 
Concress nenpterl the thre( mnln planhs of the 
Premier • statement nnd consented to partlel 
pate In the Itoimd TaMe Conference 

The nnnnal se-ejon of the Contmc's which 
met nt Knrarhl shnrtlv nftcr ratlOed the pact 
hr nn OTcrwhelmlncr majorltv and chose Mr 
Gandhi as Its sole representative nt the London 
Conference Petwren then nnd his departure 
however a eonlrocersv arose over the fulfilment 
of the terms of the Helhl Paet csprelalh regard 
Ingthe n lease of prhoners the return of forfelfeil 
propertv and relli f In the shnpe of remission of 
land revtnue to those peasants who had heeotnr 
Irapoverl h <1 as n result of their partlelpatton 
In the i oncre's no rent eampaltm after 
jTolongeil nr<l drl'catc negotiations earrled on 
nt “^Imla between Mr Gandhi nnd the ni vv 
a Icerov Lord aa lllincdon nnother nereement wns 
nrrlved nt which In clirct conllrmerl the Pclht 
Pact nnd bv mret'n" 'omc of the Conurcs^ 
demands enabled air Gandhi to fall for l/ondon 

The fesstnn of the second Pound Tnhle Con 
fercncc began with the meetings of the Pcdcrnl 
Structure Committee Progress however 
was unfortunatelv hnmpc’-ed flretlv bv the 
P.rltisb Geui ral Flections ns a result of which 
the memhcTs of the Cabinet could spare little 
time for Indian affairs and, scrondiv, bv the 
unhelpful— dcseribcd by some as obstructive, 
altitude of the Minorities cspcclallv the Mahome 
dans Thev declared that unless their rights 
were cllcctlvclv fafeguarded In the new constltu 
tion thev would non co-operate with the worh 
of the Conference 

Indeed, nt one time It wns feared that the 
Conference wouM be brought to an abrupt 
end avithont achieving nnvthing substantial 
1^0 return to the House of Commons of nbout 
500 Conservatives nud the presence In the new 
notional Government of n mnjoritv of Tories 
lent strength to this fear It was nctunllp 
proposed to restrict the Peforms to the pinnt 
of Provlncinl Autonomv , bnt an influential 
letter nddrc'scd to the Premier nnd signed bv 
all the Llbcrnl and Independent members of 
the Conference, not evcludlng Messrs Gandhi 
and Sfnlnvlyn, brought about a welcome result 
Tt Is bUIevcd that this strong attitude on the 
part of the majority of the delegates Induced 
the Premier to talk the Muslims round 

Bv far the greatest dlfllcnlty which confronted 
this session of the Conference wns the communal 
problem, the Minorities question The Minori- 
ties Committee of the Conference wns called 
only to bo ndjourned nnd for some weeks the 
member* of the various communities held 


, informal conferences to arrive at an understand- 
ing TIic Muslim had alreadv crvstalllsed 
their demands In the shape of their Fourteen 
Points (for the 'Muslim section) The depressed 
classes which had till then consented to Joint 
cleelorates with reservation of seats now mndc 
n somersault nnd plumped for separnte elcctorntos 
Pnropeans nnd Anglo Indians nnd to a certain 
extent the wikhs nho Joined numerous proposals 
were made and nftcr prolonged negotiations 
the dlfftrcnces were narrowed down to one or 
two seats In one or two provlncinl legislatures 
But nnfi'rtunntelv unwhe counsels prcvnilcd 
and the schism between the majorltv (Hindus) 
and the miivorlttes became unbridgeable This 
led the minorities nlonc to enter info a covenant 
for safeguarding their rights 

The Congress nttltndc was uncompromisinglv 
set ont I'v Mr Cnndhl who however, yielded 
ground lo the Princes to enable them to enter 
the Federation nnd to the Afnhomcdnns for 
safeguarding their position But on the question 
of the depressed classes he was adamant nnd 
refused 'o roneede them separate electorates 
on the grouml that the depressed classes formed 
part of the Hindu communitv nnd anv distinc- 
tion between them nnd Hindus would only 
serve to widen the gulf between them He 
'ug.a-'ted adult franchise nnd representation 
on a population basis 

The I Iberal lUh gates w ho besides fhcCongrc's, 
were tlie onlv non-eommnnal political party 
repre-ented at the Cnufercnce strove their 
utmost to bring nbout a settlement MThllo 
thev were willing to concede to the Jlusllms 
their (lalnis for -afcgimrds tliev were not pre- 
pared to allow anv prnv Won which would Impede 
the formation of nationhood nnd create a 
spirit of eommunnllsm 

Hvcntunllv however, the Conference ended 
Ineonclnslvelv nnd the Premier announced the 
Frltlsh Govimmints scheme of constltutlonnl 
reforms In IndIn based on the numerous view- 
points that were expressed during the delibcrn- 
flons This seheme wns embodied In a MTiitc 
Paper which was Immediately plnccd before the 
House of Commons nnd almost nnnnfmonsly 
adopted by thnt bodv 

The 'White Paper Is a long document which, 
gencrnlly speaking, confirmed the Premier’s 
January statement Only the safeguards were 
defined more clearly and emphasised In the light 
of Sir Samuel Hoaro s speech In the House of 
Commons namely that they were a condition, 
precedent to the grant of responsibility In the 
centre Clearer assurances were also given 
to the 'Minorities that Parliament would not 
enact nnv new legislation unless their rights 
were specifically and amply safeguarded 

The 'WTiitc Paper also foreshadowed the 
appointment of three committees of the Confer- 
ence to proceed to India (1) a committee 
presided over by Lord Xothlan to recommend 
any franchise reform (2) a committee under 
the Chairmanship of the Bt Hon J C C 
Davidson, to report on the financial aspects of 
the Stnt^ joining the Federation , and (3) 
n committee under the Chairmanship of Lord 
■Eustace Perev to suggest financial arrangements 
under the new Federal Government The 
personnel of these Committees was not aimounced 
before the end of the year 

(For fuller treatment see pages 674 881 ) 
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The All-India Moslem League came Into 
being In 1006 out of the universal desire among 
leading Mussalmans at that time for an effecthc 
organisation to protect their communal Interests 
With a view to secure separate Muslim repre- 
sentation in the legislative bodies of the land 
under the Mlnto-Morley scheme of constitu- 
tional reforms then under discussion, Indian 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aloof 
from politics organised the League Its original 
objeow were the promotion of loyalty to British 
Government, the protection of political and 
other rights of Mussalmans and to place their 
needs and aspirations before Government In 
temperate language and to promote Inter-com- 
munal unity without prejudice to the other 
objects of the League Moslem oplmon slow y 
advanced and In 1913 the securing of self 
govemmont within the British Empire was In- 
cluded Intheobjects The League was a power- 
ful and Influential body In 1916 and 1917, and 
what Is known as the Lucknow pact of com- 
munal representation arrived at between the 
League and the Congress In 1916 was bodily 
Incorporated In the Government of India Act, 
1919 The birth of the Khllafat Committee 
however overshadowed the League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1923 
when It met for a brief period under the pre- 
sidentship of the late Mr Bhurgrl, but had to be 
adjourned for want of a quorum In 1994, 
however, some influential Moslem leaders like 
Mr M A Jlnnah thought that the ^Uafat 
Committee’s functions having ceased In view 
of the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which met under Mr 
Jlnnah's chairmanship at Lahore In May 1924 
The Lahore session practically did nothing else 
save to reorganise th" scattered branches of the 
League The reconstructed League commanded 
comparatively less influence And what 
little authority It exercised disappeared with the 
formation In 1923 of the AU Parties Muslim 
Conference This latter body was represen- 
tative of the Muslim masses as well as classes 
In the sense that the Muslim League was not 
The League in 1923-29 — The 1925 and 
1926 sessions of the League were noted for 
their virility The MusUim displayed (neater 
alleglmce to their communal organisation in 
proportion to the loyalty of the Hindus to their 
Maha Sabha Suspicion and distrust, enmity 
and open hostility began to prevail between the 
two communities Proportionate distribution 
of the loaves and fishes of office, on the political 
side, and the questions of the Hindus playing 
raoslc before mosques and the Mahomedans 
killing cows, on the religious side, constituted the 

K A of difference which frequently led to 
communal riots The situation was 
regarded with grave concern bv serious minded 
leaders, some of whom, under the leadership of 
Mr Jlnnah, met at Delhi early In 1927 and offered. 
In the name of the Muslims, to surrender their 
right to communal electorates, provided, among 
other things, Sind was constituted Into a separate 
province and reforms were Introduced in the 
X W Frontier Provinces and Baluchistan 
This offer, however, was acceptable neither to 


the Hindus nor the JIusllm masses who 
Insisted on tho continuance of the separate 
electorates A schism set In tho JIusllm 
League which was accentuated bv the announce- 
ment of tho personnel of tho Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Boforras Tlio non Inclusion of 
Indians on tho Commission was construed by a 
certain section of tho Muslims ns an Insult to 
India and those who held this view decided to 
boycott tho Commission The mnjorltv of tho 
commnnltj , howov er, thought otherwise 
Tho gulf between tho two sections widened 
during 1928 1929 Session served to strengthen 
the new organisation, the All Parties Muslim 
Conference Eefuslngtowalklnto Mr Jlnnah’s 
parionr the supporters of tho All Parties 
Muslim Conference were engrossed In their 
constructive work They were joined by the 
members of the Shafl section of the League 
who had come to Delhi In the hope of making 
up their differences with the Jlnnah group but 
who were sadly disillusioned 

The All Parties Muslim Conference — 
The publication of the Nehru Hoport hastened 
the advent of the All-Parties Muslim Conference 
The Conference was called In 1923 to counteract 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to formulate 
tho Muslim community's demand In regard to 
the future constitution of India Notwithstand- 
ing the refusal of the Jlnnah Leaguers to parti- 
cipate In the proceedings, the Conference was 
attended by almost all the prominent Muslim 
leaders of the country, including a very large 
number of the members of the OoimcUs and the 
Assembly There was ready agreement on 
tho unsuitability of the Nehru Report, but differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India Persons like Mr Mahomed All 
stood for complete Independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission , while Sir 
Mahomed Shall, who had a very large following, 
favoured co-operation with the Commission In 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, but 
thanks mainly to the tact of the President, 
the Aga Khan, a compromise was reached 
whereby the mention either of " Dominion 
status ' or " Independence ” was omitted 
from the resolution put before tho Conference 
whhh demanded merely "a federal constitution” 
Similarly It referred neither to the Simon Com- 
mission nor to the Nehru Report, but Insisted on 
compliance with the demands of the Conference 
b\ any agency nhich devised a constitution 

Muslim Activitives in 1930-31 — Unlike the 
Congress, the Muslim political organisations are 
known for their lethargy except during the 
week when their annual meetings are held 
During the past two years, however, they 
displayed unusual activltv This Is no doubt 
due to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference to settle the basis of India’s future 
constitution Unattracted by the negative 
but spectacular programme of the Congress, tho 
majority of the Muslims appreciated tho danger 
of allowing their case to go by default at the 
momentous London Conference and took a lively 
interest In Its work before and during Its proceed- 
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^ j j - I (((- 1 (o li '■ Iln <1( tti- 

(/I " 1 ’ ^ r "II .uril I "fl '<■ 1 t r'lifi f s)itl)i, 

t* *• H'.Tr' - ' { «’i" Jfiti lu "I'l'* In 

<’ J r • " ' 1 Um fill' -til'’ " I'"'' 

t'l:'-'-' 1"-' n? r " 'll ' I ■ n It 1 u" > ( I il 1 1 nltkli 
rTj'i ' n III til'’ f ' Sil'iUHl nililn ^ 
fi/'lvr*' '1 *' • 'Uilrmi! -I'l 1>|1 it nl Alhlnlnd 

I'cKitrl' i'l' fil n' Dll jrir Tnilfvliis 

i>,r. j-r 'rr' 'll liii) I "T-p' r iMirn Sr 

'In’ 'I d <>f i I !f 1 tht- ('iirnitloii nl n 

Mr I'n i-' *r In tiir Nfrth-Wi t crmritl In ' 
J, Jl ' IMnJ-vli Ti d till- '\ Irniittir Tro 
vinrf rilliln Hi" i'** rd In'lln ‘"iirli n rlnl'> 
trij ill r" ^r^I fi ii-Tini'iit.folntlnn(iI llir rnmmu 
t-alj"nbMn li' iM ami nn m-il lluit llir niUtinl 
drar'oiirrtnt of tin cominnnUi t!pinanilc<l 
1* liir K'‘il"n of tin rindr a finn 

jc'-'aratMn tlial ro cn ii-tltiillon tl<t|>c<l for Hit 
futurr of India \"ouI<l I<r nrcrpt-alilr to titp 
Ma’-Ilm* unit"* llitJr rlplilr 'Mrc mli funtrlj 
fa'rposrdH 

Tj'nillr J n lotH acarf, a (Irl'rmlntd tlTort was 
li'adc In U>3J to t lltrt n f om.rt a Muslim nfrrrr 
mini *-1111111? cttOTls hid, of confer, been inndr 
In tlir nrniciiilcl 

Int/rc-t 'llils ^ear coinimiml nKrceinont : 

Id-cnmr a ncci"'ll> In ilcn of tbo Important 
dillberatloni In I/ondon conrrrnlnc Hm fnfnrr 
con'tltutlon of India The rntinratloii of the 
Dtlli! Part b> tin Consrcii and IH rcaoMo to 
pirtlrlpato in the Ixindon Conference broncUl 
the communal Ksuo to the forefront Tim llril 
Motind Table Conferenro had ended vIUi an 
sMurnnee bv ttm I’remlir that no leRWntlon 
vvonld be undtrlal cn without satisfaction being 


nl’o'iVl fo {he mlnorllles Ainl If the ronfrets 
' I |A ha\e It' rrbinie arcepted bv fbo 
» I nfiTtiue l( on- tifi fo It to rnm llm Mnctlma 
«i”i I' I nerd uKh the tn"l of jiinllnp 
r ''-leflie t'oroil' the Coni’te'^s scrlouslj 
'e* rMii( rut Inr prcAblons satbtnctorj to the 
'll Oil"’ md o'brr mlnorillr'i 

H r '5 f( r th!= ri I'on lint Mr Candhl declared 

’ I afir- Uii Karachi f Ion of the Concrc'5 
•'it h" rnld n t 1,0 to londrn without Itlndu- 
'li I'D) a rrimdit With n view to securing 
nu *1'" rn If r't'iidlni, ivHh thrill. 'Ir fJnndhl 
li'-ll ni"'t'n» ron'-ultatlons nllh prominent 
'!ti llri bilr'-> 

111" ir b of tile cmnniiinita , who bad not 
1 II '1 fal’h to I r nil f-s nnde hr the Hindu ridden 
• 'r f tr Ilf' 1 10 I e fatKlled with nn' thing 
1 ilm ' Till ora ^tnrantii-s for the protrrtlon 

' 111 r 111 It’ nnd jrlallr 1’ llielr rii'plrlons 
> r e II rmr 1 tv (tie uiniiner In which n few 
iiin il . •» . I iiit-ir eorarmiulta stj ling themsehes 
■I Nit ii d i! 'It illni' were plislnp Into the 
Inn' <' th" 1 1 ncri * lenlers 11m taok of 
r-r* 111 ' 1 tif.,' tlatliiiin wai thiia rendered more 

r< I n |i ’ \ rrrie of eon' i rtatlnna was held 

tilth" timnir- 1 I iwri n 'Ir tiandhl, tlm Muslim 
b dtr" and the Nntbmalbt >Iti'llms, but no 
t '"'ill f 111 -ne rme',rti 

7fie 'ill Im leadir* on the other hand, stro'o 
t 1 ii ill'* tt" till ]« itlon (it lilt communlta nnd 
t I 1 r I lit a tinned front at Dm Hound Table 
t.ii'irir.i \ fjiechl fi Ion of the AIMndln 
'Iw hni < nfirtncc tilt- rated the Muslims’ 

5 oiiri 111 1 olnis anti pi 'cd mmi outspoken 
rr ‘dull "T line of tht'e ejprf'-id flic Opinion 
that ttm fo called non Mi Knee of the bafta- 
vralil eon I Hug In man\ eases of ftudenfs of 
rilli,>nnd eli<vil« Kn Hurt sham little sllOrt of 
an tiiieb an p dltli at «frnla„< m adopted In tlm/ncc 
of the rtipf fior ori.an|si d furies of the ifate nnd 
c' I nlT In d"a11n.,s bt tween the eommunltlcs ” 
Till ri oliii'nn ailini)' d tint tin rontiniinnce of 
the ninjorltt eonimiinlla hi Its present slate of 
mind would ptoiiuci rl\ll war 11 nrrnscd the 
HrHbti nulhorltlfi id Kpliieb's handling of the 
po Itloii nnd mrnid Du in tint their pandering 
to Dm toiurisi would ruin the eoiinfra 
'Ir sihiukat \11 ill Ills prrddi nttal address fo the 
t onti fi III 1 nj jii ill d to Dm Hindus to accept the 
'lii“Iim (b iimiids V good deal he said 
driitndi 1 on Du good sense reasonableness nnd 
a 1 dom id Du Hindu eomniunlla 'let Inilln 
ni ■ I pt Du hand of pi aer olb red b> Ilrltaln In flit' 

- imi wu\ ns Mtislliiis uill grasp Dm band of 
Hiiiilns If Ilm 1 ittir «how a elniigt of heart ”, he 
ronelniled 

Tim Confirenee was so strong on the tiucstlon 
of guaranteii for the continued cnjojmont of 
Dmir rights that a ))roposal was seriously 
dNeiiio-cd tint If f lulr demands were not conceded 
Die 'fiisilni di legates should refuse to co-operate 
with the Itonnd Table Conference nnd oppose 
Dominion status or responsibility at the centre 
Tim dlscii“slon, how ea er, w ns adjourned nne die 

As Dine pasaed on It became Increasingly 
taldtnt to the Muslim lenders tliat Mr Gandhi 
was trilng to pin} off the Nationalist Muslims 
against (he whole eommunlta, nnd Mr Shnuknt 
AH caae a sttrn and timely vramlng to Jlr 
Gandhi nnd the Congress “ Mr Gnndb! Is a 
danger lu Indian politics I am afraid he wonts 
not only Hindus nnd Muslims to quarrel but 
desires Muslims and Jlnsllma to cut one another’s 
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throats ” Muslims could never be expected to 
give up separate electorates If Mr Gandhi 
started any campaign against Muslims’ resolve 
through the assistance of a handful of Muslim 
supporters, he would he the cause of serious 
trouble in the country Later Mr Shaul c at All 
asked Mr Gandhi to ‘ leave the Muslima alone ” 

Shortly after the AU-Indla Conference had 
held its special session, the Nationalist Muslims 
met in conference and passed a resolution which 
favoured the introduction of a federal constitu- 
tion, residuary powers vesting In the federating 
units Mepresentatlon in the Legislatures uas 
to be on the basis of (a) universal adult franchise, 
(b) jomt electorates, (cj reservation of seats In the 
federal and l^ovlnclal Legislatures on a popula- 
tion basis for minorities less thanSO per cent , with 
the right to contest additional seats The 
resolution added that Nationalist Muslims were 
prepared to negotiate for a settlement of the 
outstanding questions on the basis of joint 
electorates and adult franchise. 

In pursuance of this offer, negotiations were 
opened between the two wings of the Muslim 
community A conference was arranged in 
Bhopal at the invitation of Kls Highness the 
Nawab, hut apparently nothing useful came out 
of it A further attempt was made at Simla In 
June and the argument as usual turned on the 
question of communal or joint electorates, In 


particular, on Dr Ansarl’s proposal to have 
separate electorates for a limited period only and 
thereafter joint electorates After a few dajs’ 
negotiations a deadlock ensued and the AU-Indla 
:Muslim Conference section resolved not to 
carry on the discussion any farther This 
resolution. It vas explained, was adopted solely 
for the reason that the Nationalist Muslima 
refused to accept the offer of a modified formula 
providing for the continuance of separate 
electorates for live j ears followed by a referendum 
on the Introduction of joint electorates and 
further on the ground that it had faUed to suggest 
an alternative formula The Ansari section on 
the other hand blamed the Government for their 
failure to reach an agreement and complained 
that " the Simla atmosphere ” was not conducive 
to the continuance of negotiations 

Thus ended the last effort to evoh e a formula 
acceptable to the whole Muslim community 
Mr Gandhi, of course, made much of the fact that 
the attitude taken up by the Muslim delegates 
did not have the support of the Nationalist 
Muslims, who, he claimed, represented the real 
feeling among the Muslim masses SuhsequenGy, 
in London, he repeated his argument that, as 
there was no NaGonallst ’InsUm in theConference, 
It was to that extent defective In Its represent- 
ative character (For the activities of the Muslim 
delegate in London see the Indian Round Table 
Ckmfeence section) 


The Khilafat Committee. 


The origin of the Central Khilafat Committee 1 
Is to be found In the closing days of the Great 
Mar when Turkey was feehng the consequences 
of defeat at the hands of the Allies Mussulmans 
In India naturally sympathised with their co- 
reilgionlsts In Turkey and carried on ceaseless 
agitation against the division of Turkey into 
small bits among the Allies Being anxious for 
the safety of the holy places of Islam and opposed 
to the dismemberment of Turkey, they felt a 
considerable amount of bitterness against the 
British, who as the principal Alli ed Power, were 
dictating their own terms to vanquished Turkey 
Formed thus for the protection of the Khilafat 
ns n temporal as well as a religious Power, the 
Central I^Uafat Committee was exploited to 
good purpose by the leaders of the Congress 
movement in India which had found in " the 
Punjab Mrongs ” an eSectlve means of propa- 
ganda against the British rule In India 
Commonness of ill feeling towards the British 
brought the two closer wTiile It gave impetus 
to the Congress bj securing for the Congress sup 
port from the Muslims, It also received support 
from the Congress In agitating for the “righting 
of the Khilafat wrongs ’ Thus the two worked 
side by side, mutually helpful 

Madras Khilafat Conference under the 
chairmanship of Mr Shaukat All unfolded a 
programme of progressive non-co-operation and 


appealed to the eountry for support The 
Khilafat Committee, with the huge funds at 
its disposal was able to draft In a 
large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress In ID20 when the non-co-oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to it, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the rioting of the 
Punjab wrongs 

Mith the deposition of the Khilafat by the 
Kemalists and the re'^val of the Moslem 
League, the Committee's activities have been 
considerably restricted Recently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation . . Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the TurMsh Government did 
not quite like the idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned 

The 1925 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered lively by Mr Hasrat MohanI 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn 
Saud was subsequently expunged The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference under the pre- 
sidentship of Mr Abul Kalam Azad condemned 
the British policy In Iraq and the League’s 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Turks went to war on the latter Issue the Con- 
1 ference would deem it Its duty to help them 
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Tor some years since then one heard little 
about the pubUc activities ol the Committee, 
although manv of its domestic quarrels 
engaged the attention of the pubhc 
Funds, hoivever, continued to he collected 
for the " actiiitlcs ” of the Committee 
which could hardly be specified Things 
dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Khllafnt organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Keforms This was succe'isfuUy achieved by the 
estrcmlst wire-pullers at Tfadius In 1927 

In the next vear, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Kehru Report This document raised many 
controversial Issues It® tuo main recommenda 
tlons, namelv. Dominion Status for India and 
joint electorates with temporarv reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to the Khllafatists 
whose Ideal was an extreme tvpe of nationalism 
coupled with rank commimaUsm Thev wanted 
complete independence for India bnt Insisted on 
the continuance of separate electorates Thi- 
state of mind found expression at the annual 
session of the ^Uafat Conference which met In 
192S at Calcutta 

In the vears following the publication of the 
FehmBeport, the Ehllafat Committee re appear- 
ed on the Indian political stage and vigorously 
strove to repudiate tha*’ document This it 
succeeded in doing, as th> TInsllms with one 
voice condemned it as pro-Hlndn As months 
passed hv, It became inaeaslnglv clear to the 
ilnsllms that the Congress was getting more and 
more Hindu-ridden and that they could not 
expect due protection f' ’■ their communal rights 
from the Congress or Its eadert The appri el- 
ation of thl s situation by the Tln>^llm masses 
was mainly due to the activities of the KhUafat 
Committee and Its leaders Thus when the ' 
KhUafat CoiUeicnce met In Lahore in 1929 It ' 
was resolved that the Khllafatists should par- 
ticlpateln theEonndTahle Conference convened 
by the Brlti'^h Government to settle the future 
constitution of India, althou^ in the same 
breath the Conference declared Itself In favour 
of independence This latter, however, was hut 
a wordy sop to the extremists, as the main body 
of KhUafat workers started In 1929 and contln 
ued since then a regular fight against the 
Congress 

In the past two years. In addition to the 
effective prevention of the JlnsUms from joining 
the Congress unless the communal question wa-^ 
satisfactorily settled, the KhUafat Committee 
did a considerable work abroad The All 
brothers, who were the soul of the KhUafat 
movement, worked for the Arab federation and 
the Tanztm of ilnssnlmans aU over the world 
During this time, the movement lost ilaulana 
Mahomed AU, who passed away In London In the 
midst of his strenuous work for his country and 
his co-rellgioni'ts , and the work of carrying 
on the Increasing activities of the KhUafat 
Committee feU on the shoulders of his brother 


Manlana Shaukat All The Invitatfon to hnry 
the departed leader In the mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem brought the Indian Muslims closer to 
the Arabs This fellow feeling among Muslims 
in different parts of the globe found expression 
in a hnge conference held In Jerusalem which 
served to create a newspiritof Internationalism 
i among the followers of Islam — one of the cher- 
j Ished objects of the Indian KhUafatlsts 

I As the representatives of Indian Muslims in 
I the London Conference, the AU brothers eflect- 
I Ivelv safeguarded their interests In addition, 
Manlana Shaukat All rcpeatedlv impressed on 
British audiences and leaders the advlsahilltv 
of keeping the Indaln Muslims contented as It 
would please MusUms in other parts of the world 

The history of the KhUafat movement foUowed 
a peculiar cour'^e on the Korth-IVestem Frontier 
Province of India There the KhUafat organi- 
sation condneted a ceaseless agitation over the 
local grievances of the Muslim population and 
the disaffection towards the Government 
thus created was promptly exploited by the 
Congress for furthering Its own lawless actirifies 
Being Etnrdv people accustomed to fighting, thev 
often found It Impossible to observe the Congress 
creed of non-violence A number of clashes 
ensued, with attendant casualties 

The KhUafat Committee also did a lot of 
constructive work during the past two or three 
years It inculcated a spirit of swadeshlsm 
among the Muslim masses, worked for their 
educational and social npliftment and organised 
an eflident volunteer corps for maintaining 
order at public meetings, processions, demon- 
strations, etc , and In restoring peace in areas 
where communal tension had prevaUed The 
volunteers did much useful work in Bombav, 
Calcutta, Bangalore and Delhi The Committee 
approached the Government for the appoint- 
ment of the Ha] Inquiry Committee It 
rendered meat services to the pUgrims by 
i giving faculties for thetr journey, supplying 
them with Information and literature concerning 
1 the holy places and attending to their comforts 
In countless other wavs A nranher of night 
'choolE were estabUshed In Bangoon, Delhi, 
Bomhav and other places for the education of 
the adults of the community In Bombav 
' alone there are 30 night schools The commlt- 
' tee also organised a volunteer corps with 5,000 
" regulars " Thev made themselves useful 
in maintaining order at public meetings, 
processions, demonstrations, etc , and al'o In 
restoring peace in areas where communal 
tension had prevaUed 

The 1031 se'slon of the KhUafat Conference 
was held in March in Bombav under the presi- 
denev of llaulana Abdul Majid of Badann who 
repudiated the Contaess charge that the Jfns'tms 
were traitors to the conntrv, and affirmed that 
thev were only fighting for their rights Jleetings 
of aUied onraMsations were also held In Bombay, 
such as the first All India Muslim Volunteers’ 
Conference and the Muslim Youths’ Confereni-e 
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The first session of the Indian Itound Tabic 
Conference, which was held In London during 
the autumn of 1930 and January 1031, was 
remarkable for the spirit of unity At the first 
sitting Sir Te] Bahadur Sapni, on behalf of the 
Brltlsn Indian Delegates, extended an Invita- 
tion to the Princes and States to consider enter- 
ing an AU Indian Federation, nhlch would 
establish a federal government and a federal 
executive, embracing both the British Provinces 
and the Indian States In one whole, associated 
for common purposes, hut each securing control 
of thehr own affairs, the Provinces autonomous, 
and the States sovereign and autonomous 
This, though It struck an unexpected note at 
the Conference, was no more than the fruition 
of an old Idea The authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beport, which laid the foundations 
ot the great Reform Act of 1910, visualised the 
steady progression of the federal Idea, but the 
notable passage In which they Indicated this 
purpose slipped Into the background In the 
confused and dlfiScult days that followed Sir 
John Shnon and his colleagues, who conducted 
the parliamentary Inq^ulry Into the working 
of this Act, declared their adhesion to the federal 
Idea, and proposed as a contribution to It the 
establishment of A Council of Greater India, 
In which the representatives of British India and 
the Indian States should sit for the discussion 
of matters of common concern The Govern- 
ment of India, in a lengthy despatch on the 
Simon Report, also adhered to the federal princi- 
ple, though they expressed the view that It was 
a distant Ideal Many Indian publicists had 
declared the faith that without the adoption 
of the federal principle no substantial growth 
of the Indian constitution was practicable 
But although federalism had always been in 
the background, none had possessed sufficient 
courage to bring It Into the forefront imtU Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru Invited the Princes to consi- 
der it The Invitation was promptly accepted 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, speaking 
for the general body, at once took up the gage, and 
declared that subject to the Incorporation In the 
statute of certain defined conditions — they were 
In substance the guaranteeing of the sovereigntv 
and treaty rights of the States, and the protec- 
tion of their essential Interests, the Princes and 
States would favourably consider any such 
proposal , later he averred his belief that provid- 
ed the completed picture was satisfactory 
seventy-five per cent of the States would Join 
a federation 


Real Progress — By common consent, this 
patriotic offer by the Princes and States trans- 
formed the situation The goal of the Britlsh- 
Indian publicist was the establishment of respon- 
sible government in India, with "safeguards” 
during the transitional period, and ultimate 
Dominion status for that responsible govern- 
ment With the assurance of the participation 
of the Princes and States, bringing a powerful 
element of stability into the governing maclilne. 
Lord Reading, speaking for the Liberals, accepted 
the crucial proposition of a responsible govern- ( 


ment at the centre Later, the spokesmen foi 
the Conservative Party took up the same posl 
tlon, though perhaps in more cautious terms 
On this guiding principle substantial progress 
was made in sketching the outline of a federal 
constitution True, the Minorities Question, 
that Is to say the adequate protection of the 
ndnorltlos in the Indian population, especially 
the great Moslem community, remained unsettled 
and Moslem acceptance of responsibility at the 
centre was conditional on the solution of this 
very thorny issue But the measure of pro 
gress was so satisfactory before the Conference 
separated in January 1931, that speaking for 
His Majesty’s Government the Prime Minister, 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald, was In a position to 
make the following announcement , 

" The view of His Majesty’s Government Is 
that responslblUty lov the Government of India 
should be placed upon Legislatures, Central 
and Provincial, with such provisions as may be 
necessary to guarantee, during a period of 
transition, the observance of certain obligations 
and to meet other special circumstances, and 
also with such guarantees as are required by 
minorities to protect their political liberties and 
rights 

" In such statutory safeguards as may be 
made for meeting the needs of the transitional 
period. It will be a primary concern of His 
Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved 
powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advance of India through the new 
constitution to full responslblltty for her own 
Government ” 

Participation of Confess — ^But represen- 
tative os It was In aU other respects, the first 
session of the Congress embraced no represen- 
tative of The Indian National Congress For 
various reasons that stood aloof During the 
Interval between the rising of the first session , 
and the convening of the second, negotiations 
were carried on vrith a view to the Congress 
suspending the ClvU Disobedience Movement 
on which It had embarked and Joining In the 
task of framing the new constitution These 
discussions ended In what was called “ The 
Gandhl-Irwln Pact”, which embodied a settle- 
ment covering the whole field In dispute, and 
in an undertaking on the part of the Congress 
to participate In The Round Table dlscus^ns, 
and to suspend clvU disobedience Alter many 
hesitations Mr Gandhi, who was appointed 
sole representative of the Congress, saU^ for 
England, and others who had remained aloof 
from the earlier proceedings Joined the Dele- 
gation At first Mr Gandhi’s contribution to , 
the work of the Conference was helpful Though 
he was perhaps more anxious to Justify Congress, 
and to maintain Its right to speak for India, 
he accepted the principle of federation, and the 
task of making It easy for the Princes and States 
to enter therein But afterwards his contri- 
bution was less helpful 

Specially was thlsthecase In relation to the 
Minorities 
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C ill'' J'liiic'kcd Clak'Cf In the Punjab f 1. nil 
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1* I I, lit of Appeal 'liall He lo flic Gotemor 
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Special Oninn of the Anclo-Indian Cotnmn' 
nitr — \ (iciurnu' Inti rprctntlnn of the 
rlaliii' ailmlttid be ‘•ub Committee leo X"!!! 
('-iielri') to the rll'ct that In nropiillon of 
the i-iiiillar po'ltlon of the communlte fjcclal 
con libratlon ilioiild 1e pletn lo the claim for 
I 111 He Mill loe-mrnt, haelnp regard to the mnln- 
tinaiui of an adequate Ftandnrd of Ihinp 

It The ilpht to admlnhtcr nnd control Its 
,oe\n cdueatlonil In'tltulloiiF, tr I uioj can 
ii'ueatlon, FUl Ji et to the control of the SUnlstcr 

Proehlon' for pinerou' nnd adequate grants 
In aid and f chol'rfhlpb on the basis of present 
grant' 

(’ Inn right' equal to tlio'eenjoeed be of the 
communlilc' In India uneondltlonalle of proof 
of Icfltlmnee nnd dcseint nnd the right of 
nccu'td ler'on' to claim trial be cither n Euro- 
I ifan or an Indian jurj 

' Spccjal Clnimi of the European Community — 

A J qual right' nnd firlellcgc' to those enjojed 
I be Iiidlan-boni subjects In nil Industrial nnd 
commercial netleltlc' 

II The maintenance of ctistinp rights in 
regard to jiroeulurc of criminal trials, nnd ane 
ima'uro or Mil to amend, alter, or modlfj such 
a proeedure cannot lie Introduced except evltli 
the prcelous con'cut of the Goeemor General 

Federalism Resumed — The failure of aU 
effort '• to settle the minorities question, nnd the 


Special Qaimi ofMussuImans — A The Aorlh- 
X\i-t Irontl'r Iroainri shall 1k! coii'tltut- ' 
cd a fioai'nior' Proalnci on the same footing 
O' oth'r Proalncr' v 1th due n gard to the nccc'-, 
Far\ requircm'utkfortlicFCCurita of tlie I rontler 

In the fomiall'Dn of the Proainclal li'gl'la- 
lurc the notnluatlone sliall not exceed more than , 
10 jK-r C' nt of thr Mhole 

Il '^Iiid 'hall Ik- separated from the Bombaa , 
PfC'Idenoa nnd made a Goaemor’s Proalnct 
Blmllnr to nnd on tlic Fame footing as other 
Proalncci In IJrltlsli India | 

C Jtuf'ulman roprc'entatlon In the Central 
l/gl'IntureFball be one tlilrd of tlic total numlicr 
of tlie Houfc, nnd tliclr rcprc'cntatlon In the j 
Central JegLlnture sball not be loss than llic 
proportion set fortli In the Annciurc 1 


conclu'lon ol this Pact, created a near situation 
It baa been made clear that the acceptance of 
respoii'lMHlj nt the Centro, the crux of tlie 
1 cdcral bchimc, aans conditional, so far ns the 
Jlo'Icms aacre concerned, on the settlement of 
the communal Issue It aa as therefore a question 
aahether anj useful purpose aaould be scracd ba 
continuing to consider a constitution from avhlcli 
the Ecaentj millions of Moslems, not to speak 
of the other mliioritics, stood aloof The doubt 
aana cleared aahen the Pcdcral Structures Com- 
mittee resumed its sittings on the ICth Kovem- 
lier, nnd the spokesmen for the Moslem Com- 
luuiiila announced that thej aa ere aadlling that the 
dlscu'aloiis sliould go foraa-nrd, on the express 
tondition that thej rcscracd to themselves the 
jiroalso that unless and until the Moslem demands 
nnd safeguards avcrc Incorporated in tlie consti- 
tution It aaould not be acceptable to them 
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From this point tlie work of the Conference Committee recognise Hint the population ratio, 
went rapidly forward, though over It hung a wlilcli tliey were disposed to recommend in their 
certain shadow of unreality, arising from the previous lleport as the guiding principle, would 
open sore of communallsm and the imcer- not produce a satisfactory result unless it were 
tainty of the attitude of the Congress at every tempered by other considerations To take 
stage The Federal Structures Committee only one instance, it would immediately reduce 
issued further reports, and as these were accept- the Borabaj Presidency — a Province of great 
ed by the Conference In a brief plenary session historical and commercial importance, which 
they represent the main concluslona of that has for many y ears enjoy cd approximately 
body to date equal reprc'-cntatlon In the Central Legislature 

other two Presidencies and the United 
The Legulatares — ^Having weighed the Provinces — to less than half the representation 

various considerations, the conclusion was that, these latter will secure 

the Committee recommend that the 200 ^ n i, m ^ 

members of the Upper House should be chosen J^or the Upper Chamber, wlilch will represent 
in the main to represent the component Units — m the main the Units ns such, the Committee 
the Provinces of British India and the States— think that the guiding principle sliould be a 
and that the representatives of the British reasonable approximation to equality of repre- 
Indian Provinces should be elected by the sentatlon for each Unit Absolute equality. 
Provincial Legislatures by the single transfer- Imvlng regard to the great variations in size 
able vote Candidature for the Federal Leglsla- and population between tlio Provinces, would 
ture should not, of course, be restricted to mem- obviously be inequitable The problem is a 
bers of a Provincial Legislature, though such dlllicult and complicated one, involving the 
persona should be eligible if otherwise qualified careful assessment of local factors. But the 
But no person should be a member of both a suggestion has been made that a possible 


Provincial and the Federal Legislature 


solution might, for example, be to assign 
° each of the Provinces whicii exceeds 20 millions 

In the case of those States which secure indivl- in population — namely, Bengal, Sladras, Bom- 
dual representation, their representatives will bay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar 
be nominated by the Governments of the States and Orissa — an equal number of seats, say , 17, 
In the case of those States, however, land there to the Central Provinces (if It included Berar) 
wiU necessarily he many such) to which separata and Assam, say, 7 and 5 seats respectively , to 
individual representation cannot be accorded, the North-West Frontier ftovlnce, 2 seats and 
the privilege of nomination will have to be to Delhi, Ajmer, Coorg and British Baluchistan 
shared in some manner which it wiU be easier X seat each 

to determine when the various groups have .. __.ii 

been constituted — a process which will, of course, ' representing as it will 

entail a detailed survey of local and regional fed^t^ arw, 

circumstances consider that the distribution should tally 

W/i- fho T^irt-nr ruinm-hor closciy as posslble with the population ratio, 

adjustment vvill^bB required in 

consider tlmt the selection of the British I^n recogniUon of the commercial impomnee of 
representatives should be by election otlmrwise the Bombay Presidency and of the general 
than through the agency either of the Provincial importance In the body poUHc of the Punjab, 
Legislate or of any existing local self-govem- ^hlch it will be generaUy concededlsnotstrictly 
ment bodies Host m^bers consider that commensurate with Its population as compared 
election should be by territorial wnstltuencies .(vith that of other Provinces We surest 
consisting of qualified voters who wiU cast their that this adjustment might be secured In the 
vo^s dlicctiy for tne c^nuidate of tlielr ^oicc case of Bombay, to fiome extent at all events, 
Otners nave advocated so^me method whereby adequate welghtage of the special represen- 
some of the obvlons difficulties which must tatlou which we have xecommended for Indian 


iage of the special represen- 
.ve recommended for Indian 


confront a candmte, In canvassing and main- and European Commerce and, in the case of the 
talnlng contact with so large an area as the Punjab, by some arbitrary addition to the 18 
average constituency will involve, may be seats which it would secure on the basis of its 


obviated 


population Here again, the Ckimmlttee are 


The aotnal framing of the constituencies must not in a position to make a definite recommends- 
nccessarily depend largely upon the detailed tion, but they take note of a suggestion which 
arrangements to be made for the revision of the has been made for the allotment to the Punjab 
existing franchise — a task which Is to be under- and Bombay, and also to Bihar and Orissa, of 
taken by a special Franchise Committee The 26 seats each , to Madras, Bengal and the United 
Committee therefore recommend that this body Provinces, of 32 seats each , to the Central Iko- 
slionld be charged also with the duty of making ainces, of 12 , to Assam, of 7 , to the North-West 
proposals for the constituencies to return the Frontier Province, of 3 , and to the four minor 


British Indian members of the Lower Chamber Provinces, of 1 each — by this measure securing 
of the Federal Legislature, and that it should a distribution of the 200 seats which ml^t be 
explore fully the alternatives of direct and held to satisfy reasonable claims without doing 
indirect election, indicated in the preceding undnevlolence to the population basis Butthese 
paragraph, in the light of the practical condl- figures, obviously require further consideration 
tions which n ill bo presented by the size of con- c. . an..:, 

stltuendes, their populations and the propor- Edi- 
tion of this population to be enfranchise primarily a matter for settle- 


( ment among the Princes themselves , but the 


Distribution of Seats — ^As regards the representatives of other interests can hardly 
)portlonment of the British Indian seats In regard It as a matter of indifference since, until 


apportionment of the British Indian seats In regard It as a matter of indifference since, until 
both Chambers to the Provinces xnier se, the [a sattsfactorj solution is found, the Idea of 
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fcdcntlon necessarily remains inclroate, and an 
Important factor in detcnnlnlng tho decision 
of individual States as to adherence to the 
rederation avill be lacking In view of the 
admitted difficulties of the question, the Com- 
mittee are anxious to assist by friendly sugges- 
tions towards the consummation of an acceptable 
and generally accepted conclusion Ihe Com- 
mittee arefullj aw are that the effective establish- 
ment of federation postulates the adherence 
of the major States and that the absence of even 
a few of the most Important States, however 
many of the smaUest might be Included, would 
place the Federation imder grave disadvantages 
At the same time, they tlilnk that it is essential 
that the States ns a whole should secure repre- 
sentation which will commend Itself to public 
opinion as generally reasonable, and that it is 
hardly less Important to satlsfr , so far ns may 
prove possible, the claims of the small States, 
than to provide adequate representation for 
those which cover large areas 

Two suggestions have been advanced, in the 
course of the Committee’s discussions, for the 
solution of this problem 'The first was that the 
matter should be entrusted to the Chamber of 
Princes, with such arrangements as would secure 
an adequate voice in its deliberations to the 
small States, and to such States as are not repre- 
sented In the Chamber at aU The second, based 
on the belief that the inherent difficulties of the 
problem would prove such that the Princes — 
acting through whatever agency — would be 
unable to evolve a plan which would meet with 
general acceptance and satisfy all claims, and 
consequently that a procedure based upon the 
first suggestion would merely Involve infructuous 
delay, was that the task of apportionment should 
be remitted to an impartial Committee or tribu- 
nal on which the States themselves should not 
be given any representation, but before which 
they would all be invited to urge their claims 

The Commltee are not in a position, for reasons 
already stated, to make any definite recom- 
mendation as to the acceptance of either of these 
suggestions , but they consider that the best 
course would be to allow a period of time, which 
should not, they think, extend bejond the end 
of March, 1932, within which the Princes should 
be Invited to arrive at a settlement, on the 
understanding that, if within that period a 
settlement were not In fact secured, an Impartial 
tribxmal would be set up by His Majesty’s 
Government to advise as to the determination 
of the matter 

Special Interests. — We affirm our prevlons 
recommendation that provision should be made 
for the special representation of the Landlord 
Interest, of Commerce (European and Indian) 
and of Labour The number of seats to be 
assigned to each of these four Interests and 
their apportionment amongst the various Pro- 
vinces are questions which should be considered 
by the Franchise Committee, as also is the ques 
tlon of their method of election Wherever 
possible, the method should be election rather 
than nomination 

The two Chambers. — The careful considera- 
tion we have now given to the matter has led 
us to the view that nothing should be done In 


the new constitution which would have the 
effect of placing either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature In a position of legal subordination 
to the other It would be a misconception of 
tho alms which we have In view to regard either 
Chamber as a drag or impediment on the activi- 
ties of the other In our ■rtew, the two Chambers 
will be complementary to each other, each 
representing somewhat different, but we hope, 
not antagonistic, aspects of the Federation as a 
whole Absolute equality between the two 
Chambers of a bicameral Legislature Is no doubt 
unattainable, and, if It were attainable, might 
well result In perpetual deadlock , aud there Is 
no less doubt that, the provisions of the constitu- 
tion notwithstanding, the evolution of political 
development will ine'^tably result, in the course 
of time, in placing the centre of ^avlty In one 
Chamber 


But so far as the letter of the constitution Is 
concerned we consider that, subject to the consi- 
deration shortly to be mentioned, there would be 
no Justification for endowing one Chamber at the 
outset with legislative powers which are denied 
to the other We accordingly recommend that, 
while the constitution should provide thal^ 
subject to the special provisions to be referred 
to later, no Bill should become law until It is 
assented to by both Chambers, it should contain 
no provisions which would disable either Cham- 
ber from Initiating, amending or rejecting any 
Bill, whatever its character This principle 
should, however. In the opinion of almost all the 
British Indian Delegates, be subject to the 
exception that the right of Initiating Money 
Bills should vest in the Lower Chamber alone, 
though the States Delegation were almost 
unanimously opposed to the drawing of this 
distinction Subject, of course, to the decision 
on the point Just mentioned, the principle of 
equality also appears to us to demand that the 
Government should be entitled to test the 


opinion of the other Chamber If one Chamber 
has seen fit to reject a Government BUI, and that 
in the event of Its passage by the Second Cham- 
ber it should be treated as a BUI initiated In that 
Chamber and taken again to the first 


In the event of rejection by one Chamber of a 
BUI which has been passed by the other, or of 
Its acceptance by either in a form to which the 
other wlu not agree, we recommend that, subject 
to certain conditions which should be set out 
In the constitution, the Governor General should 
have power, either after the lapse of a specified 
period or, in cases of urgency, at once, to secure 
the adjustment of the difference of opinion by 
summoning a Joint Session 


As regards the voting of Supply, the opinion 
of British Indian Delegates was almost unani- 
mously in favour of confining this function to 
the Lower Chamber Their view was based 
on the precedent afforded In this respect, not 
merely by almost every other constitution, but 
by the actual powers which have been enjoyed, 
bv the Indian Legislative Assembly during the 
past ten years The States Delegates, however, 
were almost unanimously of opinion that the 
principle of equaUty of powers should apply 
also to the voting of Supply In their view 
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since tlie Supply recpilred by the Tederal Govern- 
ment win be required for the common purposes 
of the rederatlon (or for the common purpops 
of British India) there Is no logical reason 
could be adduced In favour of depriving the 
representatives of the Federal Units In the 
Senate of a voice In the appropriation of toe 
revenues, toe responsibility of raising which 
they would share equally ^rtto the members of 
the other Chamber 

' Whatever may be the decision between these 
conflicting views, the Committee assume that 
the Demands for Grants, whether voted upon by 
both Chambers or only by the Lower Chamber, 
would be BO arranged as to separate expenditure 
required for Federal purposes from that required 
for “Central ” purposes, so that the latter might 
stand referred to a Standing Committee of the 
British Indian members of both Chambers 

The FederaL Court — The necessity for the 
establishment of a Federal Court was common 
ground among all members of the Committee 

The Court ought. In toe opinion of the Com- 
mittee, to have an exclusive original jurisdiction 
In toe case of disputes arising between the 
Federation and a State or a Province, or between 
two States, two Provinces, or a' State and a 
Province The Committee are of opinion that 
disputes between Units of the Federation could 
not appropriately be brought before the BUgh 
Court of any one of them, and that a jurisdic- 
tion of this kind ought rather to be entrusted 
to a tribunal which Is an organ of toe Federa- 
tion as a whole It would seem to follow that 
the Court should have seisin of justiciable dls- 
tes of every Idnd between the Federation and a 
ovince or between two Provinces, and not 
only disputes of a strictly constitutional nature, 
but that In the case of disputes between the 
Federal Government and a State, between a I 
State and a Province, or between two States, the I 
dispute must necessarily be one arising In the 
federal sphere, that is to say, one in which a 
question of the Interpretation of the constitu- 
tion (using that expression In its broadest sense) 
Is Involved, since otherwise the jurisdiction 
would extend beyond the limits of the Treaties 
of cession which the States will have made with 
the Crown before entering the Federation The 
Committee are disposed to think that decisions 
by the Court, given in the exercise of this original 
jurisdiction, should ordinarily be appealable to 
a Full Bench of toe Court 

The suggestion that the Federal Court should, 
for Federal purposes, be Invested with some kind 
of advisorj Jurisdiction, such as that conferred 
on the Privy Council by section 4 of the Judicial' 
Committee Act, 1833, met with general approval 
and the Committee adopt the suggestion subject 
to certain conditions In the first place, thej 
are clear that the right to refer matters to the 
Court for an advisory opinion must be vested 
In the Governor-General , and secondly, toev 
think that no question relating to a State ought 
to be referred without the consent of that State 

A strong opinion was expressed In the Com- 
mittee that the time had come for the creation 
of a Supremo Court for British India to which 
on appeal should lie from all Provincial High 


Courts In substitution for a direct appeal to the 
Privy Council They recommend, that the 
Constitution Act should prescribe the Jurlsdlc 
tlon and functions of the Supreme Court, and 
that the Federal Leglslaturo should be given toe 
power to adopt these provisions of toe Constitu- 
tion Act In the future. If It should think fit to do 
so 

Federal Finance, — ^The question of finance 
was remitted to a special committee, whose 
report was accepted In principle b> the Confer- 
ence, subject to the proviso that a “fact-finding ’ 
expert committee should work out tlie details 
The committee divided the revenue into federal 
and provincial heads, ns shown below, and 
made Important recommendations on the ques- 
tion of Income Tax and Provincial contribu- 
tions 

Federal 

External Customs, including ExjMMt duties 

Salt 

Export Opium 

Excises on articles on which Customs duties 
are Imposed (with the exception of Excises on 
Alcohol, Narcotics and Drugs) 

Receipts from Federal Railways, Federal Posts 
and Telegraphs, and other F^eral commercial 
undertaklnga 

Profits of Federal Currency 

Corporation tax 

Contributions from Provinces 

Contributions from States 

Provincial 

Land revenue 

Excises on Alcohol, Narcotics and Drugs. 

Stamps with the possible exception of Com- 
mercial Stamps 

Forests 

Provincial commercial undertakings 

Succession duties. If any 

Terminal taxes, if any 

The first seven taxes In toe present First 
Schedule to toe Scheduled Taxes Rules 

Taxes on Income. — We are agreed that such 
taxes should still be collected from toe whole 
of British India by one centralised administrative 
service We are all of the opinion that toe net 
proceeds should, subject to the special provisions 
mentioned below, be re distributed to the Pro- 
vinces On any other basis It will be Impossible 
to secure, even ultimately, a uniformity of Fede- 
ral burdens ns between the Provinces and the 
federating States, or to avoid a clash of conflict- 
ing Interests In toe Federal Legislature when 
there la a question of raising or lowering the 
level of taxation The distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of Income-tax among the Provinces mav 
also form a very convenient means of alleviating 
the burden of two or three of the Provinces which 
under the present system, are universally admit- 
ted to be poorer than the others "We are bound 
to assume that there may be a substantial 
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Financtil Sefernirdi. — T1 e t a]orlt <*1 the 
C - O' *' I s a.l\ till If (be a’ fti cle of 
r--!' -1 h vhleh lbe% ipp- irhcl till' 'inei 
’'e-i la J-au'-i in',!, was ) i tlb'nl — as tl ei nre 
r-i lere)tUi*l* was — tbetlmnehl cristsnhtcb 
Ici Isire 1 r'" Ue'-arrl Ik ’ h the t nl'rsl Klnfilom 
"1 ttt wmn'tv with fo mam other 

e- ' 'e h.i» s* HI fnrthe' rrlnf '-red h ‘ ntr' lt\ 
lie (rei fi r*! e' ihot In the rondltbrns of 
ri-ej’- e rnres'alntl nn*! tnstablUlj now to 
wl'e T-e\'lUnc U would fine no useful 
p— ie*ir. (p rp' se iierc ard now me' (cnIo'|sI\ to 
fxr*e'-ef -toa'teinp* todccldcup'm the pwebe 
tn'ies to "‘lor to ensure and command 
m-Clf-ce lathe ftablllt^ of the new order, 
and a * fc tr-ashb'n to U fmm the old 
Tl e ri'! '1* of the Committee therefore record 
It a* t'l'lr il'W that the eonrhi'Ions trache<I 
Inti' Co-amlttre s s-ernnd Report form nn appro 
p-l'*e In Is fo- ipproarh to the tasl of framlnp 
Ih" wn-tHuthmal dcnnltlons of tho powerr 
and int'-plai In the sphere of finance of the 
1 irlons f lemrnts wlileh will c'imf'O'c tho redcml 
Mithorltv *-111011 the\ envifnee, and that It 
would be premature at tUl« stacc to nttempt 
to elalxirate the application of thcfc conclusions 
Wlille tliev are proparerl to crploro more fully 
fhe surcestlon of nn Adiborj ilnnnco Council, 
thc\ cannot on the basb of the dbcusslon Uint 
has tak'n phee commit thcmscUc* to tho view 
tliat fttch o Council would adeauifely secure 
tlie refcctUe maintenance of confidence In the 
credit of India, whlcli must be the essential test 
of tlm measures necessary In the sphere of 
finance 

Coimnercial Discruninatlon.— On this strb- 
Ject the Committee record a substantial mcasuro 
of agreement Thej recall that In paraumph 
22 of their Report at tho last Conference It was 
stated lliat there was (jeneral agreement that in 
matUrs of trade and commerce tho principle 


the head of the Katinnal Goiemmcnt, nnd 
thrrefcito wa« stamped with anthorltj The 
Impirtant features of thl« speech arc contained 
In *Ue follov tng paragraphs 

• M\ rolleainics In Ift' Majesty’s present Gov- 
ernment fiilh aercpl that statement of January 
last as represent Inc tbclr own policy In partl- 
euhr thei de ire to rc afilrm their belief In nn 
all IndLa 1 cdentlon ns offering the onlv hopeful 
solution of India’s ronstUntlonal problem They 
Intend to pnr'uc thl» plan nnswcrvinglv and to 
dn their utmost to surmount the difficulties 
whleh now stmd In the way of He realisation 
In order to giie this dceinntlon tho fullest 
anthoriii the sty ement whlclt 1 am now making 
to lou ulll be circulated to dayns aMTilte Paper 
to both Ilonscs of Parliament, and tho Govern- 
ment win ask Parliament to approve it this 
week ” 

*• it Is our Intention to set np at once tho 
Committees who'c appointment the Conference 
has recommended (a) to tnvcstlgnte and ndvfso 
on the revision of the FranchlEc nnd Constltncnt- 
clcs , (6) to put to the test of detailed budgetary 
farts and figures the recommendations of the j 
Federal Finance Snb-Committees , and M to 
explore more fullv the spcclflo financial problems 
arlelng In connection with certain Individual 
States M’o intend that these Committees shall 
bo at work In India under the chnlnnansblp of 
distinguished public men from this country ns 
early In tho New Year as possible” 

The White Paper was approved by Par- 
liament — The committees referred to In this 
speech arrived In India early In the New Tear, 
and at once proceeded with thelxlnonlrles The ’ 
Consultative Committee working directly under ‘ 
the direction of His Excellency tho Viceroy was ! 
also constituted, and a record of Its proceedings 
'TOB published from time to time. 
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The Round Table Conference 


COMMITTEES IN INDIA 


Franclute Committee. — ^The following 
mittees were appointed to continue in India 
the discussions of the Bound Table Cto^erence, 
and they started work In India In Ja^ary, 
1932 Lord Lothian (Chairman), Dr B B 
Ambedkar, Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Haq, bir 
Ernest Bennett, M.P , Mr BA, B^ler, SLP , 
Lord Dnflerln and Ava, Sir John Kerr, Mr 
Ernest Miller, Major J Milner, il P , Dlwan 
Bahadur Eamaswami Mndallyar, Miss ^ry 
Bickford, ILP , Sir Sundar Singh, Majithla, 
Mrs Subbaravan, Mr S B Tambe, and Sir 
Muhammad Yakub 


Secretenes — Mr T C S Jayaratnam, I0S> 
and Mr J G Lalthwaite (India Office) Assis- 
tant Secretaries —Mr S P Thompson, i C 6 , 
and Mr E H T Ward 


Federal Finance Committee — Lord Eustace 
Percy, iih , (Chairman), Colonel K K Haksar, 
Kawab Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydari, Sir 
Louis Kershaw, Mr H Shankar Ban, (Member 
and Secretary), and Mr P P Boblnson (H M 
Treasury) 


Assistant Secretary — ^Mr K Anderson (India 
Office) 


States Inquiry Committee. — Mr J C C 
Davidson, Mj (Chairman), SlrBeglnald Glancy, 
Sir Maurice Qwver, Lord Hastings, Major- 
General Sir Bobert Hutchison, ILP , Mr J B 
JMartln, and Sir Charles Stuart-WflUams 


Secretaries — Mr El. 8 Eltze, i o s , and Mr 
P J Patrick (India Office) 


Dr Shafa’at Ahmad Klinn, Bao Bahadur Srlni- 
vasan, todar Saheb Ujjal Singli, and Mr Zafrul- 
lah Khan 

Secretaries —Mr A Latill, 0 D P , i 0 S and 
Mr B Bama Bao, o J E , I o S 

BURMA ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE 

The Conference was held in London in 
December 1931, and Januarj, 1032 

Chairman — Lord Peel 

Conservatircs — Lord IVinterton and Sir J 
S Wardlaw Milne 

Liberals — Lord Mcr^ea and 3Ir Isaac Foot 

Labour— ih G H HaU and Major D 
Graham Pole 

Mr J A Woodhead attended the Conference 
on behalf of the Government of India and Sir 
S A Smyth and Mr T Lister on behalf of the 
Government of Burma 

Delegates from Burma — D Ba Pe, TJ Iffiung 
Maung 01m GMne, U Aung Thin (for separation), 
U ChitHlalng, D Soe Theln, D Sn, (Tharrawaddy) 
U Pu, H K1 (aarlons anti separation parties). 
Sir Oscar de Glanvllle, Mr B B Hovrison and 
the Hon E B Harper (unofficial Europeans), 
Shwe Ba (Karen), Mr If M Cowasji Mr S K 
Hail (Indians), Mr C H Campagnac (Angl^ 
Indian), the Sawbwn of Hsipaw State and the 
Sawbwa of Yawngwe State (Shan States) 

Constitution of Burma 


Consultative Committee. — In his State- 
Blent on December 1, 1931, the Prime Minister | 
unnonnced the Intention of Hfs Majesty's Govern- j 
ment to keep the Conference In being through a 
"working committee" of the delegates, to be! 
nominated by himself, with which, throngh the 
Governor-General, His Majesty’s Government 
would In eSectiv e touch It is the inten- 
tion of His Majesty’s (^vemment that this 
working committ i of the Conference should be 
brought into effective consultation on the 
recommendations of the three committees refer- 
red to above before final conclusions on their 
recommendations are adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government Besides this it will, of course, 
participate In such constructive work, in pursu- 
ance of the general policy Indicated in the Prime 
Minister’s Statement, as can he undertaken 
Independently 

The Prime Minister nominated the following 
members of the Bound-Table Conference to be 
members of this Consultative Committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Governor-General 
as deputy for hirnself — The Bajah of Sarlla, 
Sir Manubhal Mehta, Kawah Sir Muhammad 
Akbar Hydari, Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, 
Mr M. B Javakar, Bao Bahadur Y T Krlsh- 
nama Chari, Kawah Llaqat Havat Khan, Sir 
C P Bamaswaml Aiver, Mr E C Benthal, 
Mr A H Ghnznavi, Mr if M Joshl, Dr B S 
Moonjo, Sir A P Patro, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Captain Bajah Sher Muhammad Khan of Domell, 


Cabinet Plans explained — ^The 

Minister announced the policy of His Majesty s 
Government on the question of constitutional 
reform in Burma at the final plenary slttmg of 
the Burma Bound-Table Conference in January 
1932 

The Mam Pomts in his Statement '*'^**’*•"1 
The Government’s Intention, in the event or 
Burma electing to pursue her political develop 
ment apart from India, was to place responsi- 
bility upon her Legislature for the administra- 
tion not only of the subjects which wiU faU 
within the range of Provincial Governments 
In India, but also subjects which wlUheadmlnls- 
tered In India by the Central authority 

The Legislature to he bicameral — the Dpper 
House to consist partly of elected and partly 
of nominated members , the Lower House to 
he directly elected 

Adequate representation of minority com- 
munities and special Interests like commerce 
The Ministry to consist of about six, but not 
more than el^t. Ministers apjiolnted by the 
Governor and collectively responsible to the 
Legislature 

Governor’s Power* — In order that tte 
stability of the Bealm may he maintained, the 
Governor must have special powers, Indndlng — 
Administering In responsibility to Parlia- 
ment the subjects of Defence and External 
affairs 
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Tlir (on'tlliitlon mti't coninin provision 
irn^nrlnc rqinl rlphl'^ nntl opportunities for 
nn\ Prill li hiIiIclI ordlrmrllj resident or enm- 
(nr on (r dr or Ini'lnc''' In Punrn 

Sfpxmtion — The Burme'e people to decide 
nt the Oenrnl 1 lection (due to beheld In Iso\cm- 
brr next) vhrthrr or not thc\ nrc In fn%our of 
'eixntlon from IndK 

In thB connexion the ITlme "Mlnlftcr mode 
the sieiillliTnl stxtement tlmt If nn Indian 
)<iIer>tIon Is eMahllflicd It eannot be on the 
barfi lint nimiler'- can Icaxc It n' and vhen 
the, jdrx«( lie ftipplemenlcd (he "clear 
■htnre of a ei ncral con'tltntlnnnl 'cheme ' 
!• had read bx p-dntlnp out tlmt ucccf'nrilj 
In mill n ■•tatement rc-erxmtlons haxo to be 
••irilrKd end Ihue pre'cnl n formidable appear- 
ance Tlie ponc-s ilm( rentalticxi vlthout nnj 
reference belnp I adc to them vere xera preat 
In nddllliii to no subject' of vhlrh Minl'IerE 
xeonid have charpeln common xxith Mlni'fersin 
Indian Pra\lnce«, thej xvotild Imve such va'th 
Imp-itlant Central stibject' a' clxll and criminal 
Ian, jn'ic and telcpraph', communication', 
tii'tom*, and Incomctax Of 40 ' Central 

stibjert' In the 'ehedtde of (he Goaemment 
of India Art onh half a doren vcrc propo'ed to 
|r excludeil from the purxicn of the Burma 
MInl'tra and I epi'latutc 


The Indian Legislature. 


Tlir Ii dlan I/r^lcjature nith Its As'cmbh, 
thf f 1 rth f/f It' line, nenh rc'timrd bx the 
ron'M eiiclc', vu' three time' 'ummonrxl 
di rlap r'"! the Hr t mrctlnp btinp the ordlnarx 
Ddlil c'dd ncather one, the second the normal 
au’nm i rreclnp, In blrnln, and the third a 
sjfclal se '•bn calbd In Delhi In >oxcmbcr to 
pis' mea'urc' vhlrli Imd been outlined In 
'-eptember to meet the cmerpcnc> financial 
fUu,»tlon 1 'oupbt about In India bv tlio collapse 
of the marie,' tliroupliout the axorld 

Tlie first mecllnp of the Delhi axlntcr sc'slon 
olthcAs'embh va'on 14th Januair and pcndlnp 
the tiertlon of I’rc'Ident JD Shanmuklmm 
Clirttj- wa' nominated b) Dls Dxccllcncj the 
Goxrmor Cencml to take the chair Tlie 
pc'idtntinl election on 17th Januarv rc'nltcrl 
in the clcxatlon of Sir Ebrnbim RnhimluUn 
to the clialr, after a spirited contest In xxliicli 
rcxeral candidates participated 

IT E the llceror (Dord Irtvln) addrcs'cd 
tlic^iVs'cmhlj on the afternoon of 17tU January 
"India, Hie the rest of the avorld (lie said) 
lias suflcrcd scrloush from an almost nnlxersal 
trade dcprc"Iou and In the nature of thlnRS 
has felt the fiUI wclplit of the collap'c In avorld 
prices of agrlcnltural products The troubles 


nrl'Inp from (bis slate of affairs, as I recently 
liad cau'e to point out, nrc being scrlou'la 
nceraanted bj the dl'turbanccs resulting Dom 
tlie clall dl'obcdicnrc moacment I do not 
aal'li to duel! nt Icnplli on thi' aspect of that 
moacment lodaa, nor Indeed I' It profitable 
to Indulge In rcerlmlnatlons about tlie past " 
Itut, said tbcVlccroj, "a political moaement 
Diiist be Judged and dealt aalth not according 
to the profc"lons of those aaho Initiate It or 
carra It Into effect hut In the llplit of practical 
result' " His nxccllcnci referred to the deter- 
mined efforts of Congress to establish n parallel 
goaemment and c'pcclallj to the pernicious 
and cruel effort to persuade people not to 
paj agricultural rents and land reaenue He 
referred to the Ordinances as means avhich he 
lind taken to combat these Insidious and dan 
gcrouE attempts to cripple the administration 
and to save the small o^icultnrl'ts “from the 
effects of a propaganda bj people who have 
llttlo to lose but are callously readj to Involve 
the small landholder in the risks of legal pro- 
cesses and even forfeiture of his land " Ilie 
Viceroy nl'o referred to the BUI to be placed 
before the Legislature to Increase Government’s 
poaacr of control over the Press — a BUI the 
Legislature later passed. 
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A formal motion for papers on ttie Eonnd 
Table Conference produced In the Assembly an 
Interesting debate There was also a debate 
on a non ofilolal resolution deploring the Govern- 
ment’s " policy of repression," but eventually, 
on the motion of Sir Harl Singh Gour, as leader 
of the Nationalist party, the debate was adjourn- 
ed sine die 

The House adjourned on 0tb February as a 
mark of respect to the memory of Pundit Motllal 
Nehru whose death was announced that day 

The outstanding feature of the session was 
the Assembly’s treatment of the annual Finance 
Bill The Budget gravely reflected the 
economic depression and, to make ends meet, the 
Finance Bill proposed heavy new taxation In 
particular substantial surcharges on Customs 
and Income-Tax and an Increase In the Customs 
duty on silver The non-offlclal party members 
specially demanded enormous retrenchment 
as the way to balance the budget, rather than 
new taxation At first, the party leaders 
opposed the Finance Member’s suggestion of 
a Betrenchment Committee They and their 
foUowers finally agreed to the proposal, but the 
Finance BIU was rejected by the House 
and had to be enacted by certification The 
Council of State approved the Bill 

The Simla session was startled by the departure 
of sterling from Its association with gold 
Directly this happened. Government protected 
themselves by Ordinance from a rush on their 
reserves and proceeded to take a few days to 
deliberate on what their policy should be 
But meanwhile His Majesty’s Government 
announced In London that the rupee would 
henceforth be linked with sterling This led 
to much protesting by the non-offlclal Indian 
benches in the Assembly against dictation from 
Whitehall There was much disappointment 
among those who had long been striving to 
secure depreciation of the rupee Government 
were pressed to prohibit the export of gold 

'The Finance Member laid before the Assembly 
an exhaustive financial statement reviewing 
the outlook In India under pressure of the world 
depression He showed tliat on the existing 
basis of taxation and despite earnest retrench- 
ment measures, there were likely to be deficits 
In the current year of 19 i crores and 1082-33 
of a similar amount He therefore propounded 


an 18-raonth Budget and Finance Bill, provld« 
Ing for further heavy Increases In taxation 
Ho unfolded a rlgorousplan of rctronclimcnt In all 
departments and Including an all-round cut In 
offlclal salaries, from the Viceroy down to a very 
low level of pay His proposed new taxation 
comprised for the current year nowand Increased 
Customs duties calculated to > icld Its 161 lakhs, 
surcliargcs on existing taxes to bring In Bs 331 
lakhs, a surcharge of Its 21 lakhs on the Salt 
duty and an Increase of Income-Tax calculated 
to raise a new Its 205 laklis The total new 
taxation proposed for the current year was 
thus calculated to produce an additional Bs 711 
laklis and It was also proposed to raise postal 
and telegraph charges to make them produce 
another Bs 37 lakhs The now taxes wore 
proposed to run for 18 months and the extra 
yield from them In 1032-33 was calculated to be 
Bs 14,10 lakhs 

No attempt was made to carry the BUI straight 
through Into law Having been introduced. 
It was left for a special session, to bo called In 
Delhi In November 

His Excellency the now Viceroy, the Earl 
of WiUingdon, on 14th September addressed a 
joint sitting of both Houses of his Legislature. 
This was before the introduction of the nOT 
financial programme His Excellency referrM 
to It and exhorted all members of the publlo 
to brace themselves to bear the now burdens 
which It must Impose His Excellency only 
briefly touched on the general political situation 
and spoke with warm satisfaction of the out- 
look for the Bound Table Conference 

The Assembly met In Delhi on 4th November 
and Immediately opened dlsouBsIon of the new 
Finance BUI The new taxation proMsals 
were severely criticised by aU sections of non- 
offlclal members It was. In the main, sam 
that they were ill chosen because they pUw 
up enormous new taxation on an already 
overloaded narrow basis, that they womd 
not yield the revenue expected from them but 
would greatly damage trade The debates w me 
conducted on a high level, but In the end toe 
Assembly refused to pass the Bill and It, Ime 
next preceding forerunner, bad to be enactea 
by His Excellency the Viceroy by his 
of certification and with the assistance of the 
Council of State, 
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'■•'r " 1* ! r **xlx 111 ■ tli'X 1 xxr ''ttlcil In tliP 

f ft 'f t nc"t nn J tlixl t Irlr p"r”ctit 
j'ti 1 r’ t'x'* "'t' I't Invr tircn rxolrcil 
I -Ir TI'tIxxc tl'*l 1 ml In tli" North- 

ft r ' I V « 'x r ti'ilrr ol Inx I'rr* Inclttdlnp 

frx ' s-x-i'-"- r tin". xn<I 'lochnl*. nnJ In 

t’ I- Nm’ Kx-' 1) '!f-i"nli'rl till f. xlll"il to 
It t f ' 1 T X ir 1,5 li lx Irnlb mlv In a tniM'rm 

• l#-- - Ji '-rm tl rtf So-rljn clcmriitx 

a" ' - y r Ii—x'llxrt It lifilfthn'I ttlirrf 

t' I- f"-"yi ' t rxrr* lixXf lnl"milnpl"'I 

T r jf' , " r' 111 " In 'Ixn 1 niplrc xre dl\l<Ii-d 
1) t - Ur'-T 111 1 "' (t x-lf. J rlbc ami Itncc, 
In' n (f-'t-t 1 rr"'" 1501 till- (jxifttfcr of 
1* Six I •x-''"'-pT xnil t x't" folntr" I, CUxptcr 

C)l''x -\n I- iln I’ljt'rxl l)t>f 1 Iiff" n oiild 
1." r ' 1' t’j" An IxTT tirtr tirrc Inclutlfd, but 
•N t 1 ‘ X p-x p of Nf'Tlio* mxy Ilf dL'rrpardcd 

Tlip Tiirko Innlnn, rcr*r'"rlfd by the 
1 ii-f’ It'ahul nn 1 f(c(i.x"t of I'lUrlil tin and 
tl " Nmlt \\ f t 1 rontlrr I’rnxinro ProbxbU 
fr-"i"lt xfi. ' n o' TiirMxnd PerfUn rl( mentf, 
In vii'-’i tl ' fo'rxfr t n Jonilnxtc Miturcalort 
n-' 1 . cninplfii in fxlr , exrj rnottly dark but 
« v.'inallx prey , lialr on face pl"ntlful , bexd 
l*i-xd, no " rrod"rxteIv nxrroxr, prominent, 
xnl xf"x bnp Ih" frxtiirc In there pooplc 
I’lXt r'*!!!'' on" OTO*' promlnentlr h the fiorten 
tr"« p-pl’i of their no-c* and It lx prohxblj 
till' pmulhri'y tint 1 a« phen rho to the tradl- 
tlt 1 c' the Jt rbli O'lpin of the Afphxnx 

The Indo-Arjnn occupy inp the Punjab, Jlaj- 
PU'xnx, and Kxrhmlr, and haxlnp as Ita charac- 
t"rl Ic nemlxra tlic llajpuls, Klmttrla, and 
Jatt Thh txp", xfhleh U readily dlrtlnpubh 
ahh from the I url o Iranian, apnroacbes most 
do"elx to that arcribed to tl c traditional Aryan 
colon'-'x of India Ihc stature Ib mostly tall, 
conij 1 lion fair , ey cs dark , lialr on face plenti- 
ful, bead Imp uo«o narrow, and prominent 
but not specially lonp 

The Scylho-Drntldlnn, comprlslnpthe Mar 
atha D-ihmans, the Kunbls, and the Coorpj 
of f\ e«tcm India Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Diavldlan clemenlB This 
txfie 1? clearly dUtlnpulshcd from the Tnrko 
Iranian by a lower rtature, u greater length of 
liead, a lilphcr nasxl Index, a shorter nose, and a 
loix cr orbito- nasal Index All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of Intennlxture with the Draxldlans In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to base been slight. In the loxvor Draxldlon 
elements are more pronounced 

The Aryo-Drnvidlan or Hlndnstanl, 
found In the United Provinces, In pmrts of BaJ 


piitinx and In Bllnr and represented in Its up- 
per '(rxtx hv the Hlndu«tanl Brahman and In Us 
loxxerbx thcChxmxr Probably the result of the 
Internilxtiire In tnry log proportions, of the Indo- 
Arxin and Brxxldhn type' The head form Is 
long XX ith a tendency to medium , the complexion 
xxrlix from lightish broxvn to hLick ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being nlnays 
broxrier than among the Indo Aryans, the 
stature |j lower thxn In the latter group and 
u'Uttlli Iflowthenxcrapeaccordlngto the scale 
The higher represcntstlx es of this typo approach 
th" Inlo Aryans , XX hlle the loxvcr members arc 
In trxny re«pects not xcry far removed from 
the Drxx Ilians The typo Is essentially a 
mixed one, yet Us characterLslIcs are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
O' a Chamar for a genuine IJraxldlan The 
d'stlnctlxc feature of the type, the character 
xThIcb clx t-x the real eluc to Its origin and stamps 
the Arxp Draxldlan ns rneJally dlllcrcnt from 
the Indo Aryan !• to be found In the proportions 
of the nose 

The Monilolo Drnvldlnn, or Dcngall type 
of Loxrcr Bengal and Orissa, compnslnp the 
Bengal Brahmins and Knyastlias, the Maho- 
medans of Bastem Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India Probably a blend 
of Dravldlan and SfongoloM elements, with a 
strain ol Indo-Aryna blood In the higher groups 
The head Is broad complexion dark , hair on 
face usually plentiful, stature medium, nose 
medium, xvlth a tendency to broad Tills Is one 
of the most dlstlnctlxe types In Indb, and Its 
members may be recognised nt a glance through 
out the xxldc area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment I\ itliln Its own hablUt the type 
extends to the Illmnlayns on the north and to 
Assam on the ca't, and probably Includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa, the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Cliota B agpnr and IVestem Bengal 

The Monfiolold type of the HImalayat, 
Nepal, Assam, end Burma, represented by the 
Knnets of liihul and Kulu , the Lepchns ol 
Darjeeling and BIkkim the Limbus, Jlurmls and 
Gnrungs of Nepal the Bodo of Assam , and tbo 
Burmese Thn head Is broad , complexion dark, 
with a y ollow tinge , hair on face scanty , stature 
short or below average , nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat, eyelids often oblique 

The Drnvldlan type extending from Ceylon 
to the a alley of the Ganges, and pervading 
JIadras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
ol Central India and Chora Kagpur Its most 
characteristic representatives are the Panlyana 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements In typical si eclmens the stature 
Is short or below mean , ihe complexion very 
dark, approaching black , hi Ir plentiful, with an 
occasional tondenry to ciin , eyes dark, head 
long , nose very broad, somotlmeB depressed at 
the root bnt not to as to make the lace appear 
flat This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types , occu plet the oldest geologlcalfonnatlon In 
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ludia, the medley of forest- clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
Comorin On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravldlan Is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
It reaches on one side to the Aravallls, and on 
the other to the Eajmahal Hills Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravldlan 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Dnars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice In the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Bangoon and Singapore, he la 
recognizable at a glance by his black akin, his 
sqnat figure, and the negro-like proportion of 


his nose In the upper strata of the vast soda* 
deposit which la here treated ns Dravldlan these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and dIsap 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive In varying degrees 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined ns sharply as they 
must bo shown on an ethnographic map They 
melt Into each other Insensibly . and although 
at the close of a day’s Journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whoso attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly bo unable to say at 
what particular stage In his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India — if 
there has been any progress at all — has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being less than one per cent 
An examination of the statistics shows that 
wbUst towns with populations above 50,000, 
Inoreased by over 16 per cent In the decade, 
the increase was eoasiderably less in those 


between 5,000 and 60,000, whereas the po- 
pulation of towns between 10 to 20 thousand 
did not keep abreast of the progress of the 
general population of the country The sta- 
tistics reveal the gradual decadence of the 
medium-size country town and the growth of 
the larger cities under the influence of commer- 
cial and industrial development 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORD- 
ING TO SIZE AND IN RURAL TERRITORY 


Class of places 

1021 

1921 


Places 

Population 

1 

Per cent. 

■tal Population 

687,035 

318,017,751 

100 0 

/ cUn Territory 
o-owns having — 

2,313 

32,418,776 

10 2 

I 100,000 and over 

35 

8,211,704 

2 6 

11 50,000 to 100,000 

64 

3,6171749 

1 1 

m 20,000 to 60,000 

199 

6i925i676 

1 8 

IV 10,000 to 20,000 

460 

6',209’,683 

2 0 

V 5,000 to 10,000 

885 


2 0 

VI Under 5,000 

690 

2,331,064 

7 

Rural Territory 

685,622 

283‘,69S;976 

89 8 


Migration — Of the population of the Indian 
Empffe only 603, 626 were enumerated as bom in 
other iiarts of the world Of these about four- 
fifths came from other Asiatic countries, such a« 
Nepal, Afghanistan, China, Slam, Ceylon, and 
Arabia and the remainder mostly from Great 
Britain and other countries of Europe The 
emigration from India is approximately 1 7 mil- 
lion, so the numbers who move between India 
and other countries is about two minions Of 
the total Immigrant population of 707,000 in 
Burma 573,000 are Indians, 102,000 Chinese, 
representing 80 and 15 per cent respectively 
of the whole number Of the Provinces which 
contribute mostlargely to the streams of migrants 
the most conspicuous are Bihar and Orissa, 
about 1} million, the United Provinces about 1 
million, Madras }th of a million, Rajputana 
3-5th of a million and Hyderabad l-6th of a 
million The number of persons resident In 


India who were bom outside the Indian Empire 
Is 603,526 and of these 274,000 were bom 
in Nepal, 116,000 in the British Isles, 108,000 
In China and 48,000 In Afg^nistan 

The statistics of emigration outside India are 
far from complete 

The number of Indiana belonging to rerf- 
ments and labour-corps outside India at the 
time of the census was about 126,000 Of 
these the majority were probably in Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine According to the returns 
the number of Indians In the colonies, irres 
pective of birth-place, amounts to 1,662,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males More than four-fifths are Hindus and 
about half of the remainder are Musalmans 
The colonies which attract an appreciable 
number of emigrants are shown below About 
one-ninth of the emigrants failed to specify their 
province of birth, and of the remainder no 


The Peeples of India 


lc3' tUan 841,000 or 80 per cent were Irom 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Pnnjab, 17,000 from the Korth-lVcst Frontier 
Province and 11,000 from Bengal The majo- 
rity of the emigrants work as agrlcnltnral 
labourers on rubber, tea, coffee and other 
plantations Under the Defence of India Buies 
indentured labour emigration was stopped In 
March 1917, but there had been a con=lderabh 
outflow of labourers to the colonies In the pre 
vlons years and more than 2 4 millions of natn e‘ 
of India passed through the ports of Madras 
and Calcutta as Indentured labourers for the 
various colonics during the decade Of the 
labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the 
bulk wore from the Madras Presidency and their 


destination was Ccjlon and the S'raiu Settle- 
, ments There is very little emlg-itlon from the 
ports of Bombav and Karaf'hl AItogc‘b<’t 
'about two million labourers r'-tuiu'-d to Icdb 
from the colonics during the decade 

j Indian emtyrcntr to certain Cdorie* 

I In thoa»an Is 

*Ocylon . 4 Cl 

Straits Settlements and Malav„ 401 

Xatal 47 

Trinidad ".7 

Iljl . . 3'’ 

Mauritius 17 

Kenya ... 17 


RELIGIONS 

The subject of religion Is severely contro- . tlan and one a Sikh Of the remaining 2 one Is 
verslal In India, where often It Is coloured by I equally likely to be a Puddhis. or a Christian, 
politics and racialism As the Tear Book ' and the other most probably a Jain michlc'i 
alms at being Impartial, all disputed Inferences ' probablv a Parsl and ju't as ponlblr c“h'T a 
are excluded Speaking broadly, of cacry I Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of IndcCnitc ItIIc'i 
hundred persons In the Indian Lmpire 68 are j Th- cnumcrateci totals nf the Indian religions 
Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow I are set out in the following tabic — 
the religion of their tribes, one Is a Chris- I 
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300 thouBands, Bombay, Burma and the United 
Provinces between 200 and 300 thousands and 
Bengal and Assam between 100 and 160 thous- 
ands Dl-rided raclaUy Europeans (and aUIed 


races) number 170 thousands, Anglo-Indians 
113 thousands and Indians nearly 4} millions 
so that out of every 100 Christians 93 are Indians, 
4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians 


SECTS OF CHRISTIANS. 







Total. 

Sect 





1921 

1911. 

INDIA 





4,763,174 

3,873.958 

Abyssinian . . 

Anglican Communion 

• 


• 

• 

1 

633,180 

25 

492,762 

Armenian 

^ptlst 

.. 


• 


1 467 
444,479 

1,200 

337,226 

CongregatlonaUst 

Greek . 

•• 



• 

123,016 

237 

136,266 

694 

Lutheran . . 

Methodist . • . • 

* • 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

240,816 

208,136 

218,600 

171,844 

Minot Protestant Denominations . 
Presbyterian . . 

• • f 

• * 

• 

• • 

• • 

•• 

26,862 

264,838 

12,469 

181,130 

Protestants (Unsectarlan or Sect not specified) 
Quaker 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

73,909 

1,036 

32,180 

12,406 

Roman Catholic 

Salvationist 

• • • • 

• • • 

• • 

• « 

» 

• • 

• 

1,823,079 

88,922 

1,490,863 

62,407 

South India United Church 

Syrian, Chaldsean . . 

« 

• • 

« • 

• • 

• • 

• * 


65,747 

1,926 

13,780 

Syrian, Jacobite 

Syrian, Nestorian .. . 

• • • • 

• • * 

• 

• • 

« 

• • 

* 

a 

252,989 

97 

226,190 

SjTlan, Reformed . .. .. 

Syrian, Romo-Syrlan . . 

• • • • 

« • • * 

• • 

• • 

•• 


112,017 

423,968 

76,840 

413,142 

Syrian, Unspecified 

Sect not returned 

• • • 

• • • • 

• • 

• 


659 

76,904 

344 

17,954 


MAIN STATISTICS OF 

The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th In Burma and on that of 26th 
In India The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 361,450,689, vxz , British Terri- 
torv 270,612,162 and Indian States 30,888,627 
giving an Increase of 23,608,809 In British 
Territory and 8,899,340 In Indian States These 
figures are provisional, but the experience of 
previous Censuses shows that the difference 
between the population according to the provi- 
sional totals and that as finally ascertained does 
not amount to more than about 1 In 2,600 persons 
and the figures ate therefore sufficiently accurate 
for practical purposes and can be adopted by 
local Governments for administrative purposes 
and for calculation of proportions and percentages 
based on population 


THE INDIAN EMPIHE. 


The proportional variations at each of the 
last two Censuses are given below — 


— 

1901 

to 

1911 

1911 

to 

1921 

1921 

to 

1931. 

India 

+7 1 

+1 2 

+10 2 

Provinces 

+6 6 

+1 3 

+9 65 

States 

+12 9 

+1 0 

+12 3 


These ratios differ slightly from those In the 
statements appended, as allowance has been 
made In the former for the Inclusion of new 
areas The areas now dealt with for the first 
time have an estimated population of 18,827 
persons. 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The figures of the total population of India 
are not tabulated by annual age-periods but the 
table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 
males and females in the Indian population 


Age-group 

1921 

1911 

Male 

Female 

Male ^ 

Female 

0—5 

1,202 

1,316 

1,327 

1,433 

5—10 

1,471 

1,494 

1,383 

1,383 

10—15 

1,245 

1,081 

1,165 

997 

15—20 

842 

816 

848 

826 

20—25 

775 

881 

822 

930 

25—30 

865 

885 

890 

900 

30—35 

825 

833 

829 

835 

35 — 10 

636 

665 

622 

556 

40 — 15 

621 

621 

634 

631 

45—50 

392 

346 

380 

338 

60—55 

434 

438 

432 

443 

55—60 

185 

168 

177 

164 

60—65 

266 

293 

257 

305 

65 — 70 

81 

79 

83 

75 

70 A over 

100 

180 

145 

175 

Mean age 

24 8 

24 7 

24 7 

24 7 


In the whole of British India the Infant death- 
rate amounts to about one-fifth of the total 
death-rate for all ages and about one fifth of 
the children die before the age of one year The 
ratios of deaths vary In different provinces the 
birth-rate being an Important factor Thus 
they are specially high In tie United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate Is 
high and low In Madras which has a lower 
general birth-rate The recorded rates In some 
of the cities are phenomenallj high but ma\ , 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated 

Special causes contribute to the high morta- 
lity of Infants In India Owing to the custom 
of early marriage cohabitation and child-birth 
commonly take place before the woman Is phi- 
slcally mature and this, combined with the 
primitive and Insanitary methods of oild iferv 
seriously affects the health and ritaIit^ of the 
mother and through her of the child Available 
statistics show that o^er 40 per cent of 
the deaths of infants occur In the first week 
after birth and over 00 per cent In the first 
month If the child survives the nre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital dcbllltv and the 
risks of child-birth. It Is exposed to the dancer* 
of death In the earlj months of life from dlar- 
rhera or dysentery 

Infant moTtahl’jin C\liei 


Bombay 

Calcutta 


• • 

.. 556 
. 3SG 

Ban goon 

• • 

• • 

• • 3on 

Madras 

• • 

• • 


Karachi 

• 

• • 

.. C49 

Delhi 

• 




Sex Hntlo — In the whole of India there is 
an excess of males over females, the figures 
being 015 females per thousand males These 
results being opposed to experience In most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to errors In the Indian census Tills 
reasoning Is rejected by the Census authorities, 
who Insist that the disparity between the sexes 
Is due to special conditions In the Indian Empire 
The sex ratio has fallen In the last twenty years 
throughout India The statistics of birth suggest 
that the proportion of females bom to males 
bom has. If anything, declined during this 
period, and In any case there has been a 
marked decline In the last five years of the Ia«t 
decade In most provinces The decline In the 
proportion of women however Is chiefly due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and (6) the heavy 
mortality from plague and Influenza which has 
selected adversely to females 


Marriage — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully In the repo-t of 1911 Both 
Hlndns and Muhammadans arc allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics The table shows the number 
of married women per 1,000 married men In 
India and the main provinces Xo definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from the«e 
figures because (1) they probablv contain a 
certain number of widows divorces and 
prostitutes who have wronglv returned as mar- 
ried and (2) It Is Impossible accuratelv to gauge 
the effect of migration on the figures of the 
married In an\ area TTie custom of polyandry 
Is recognized as a regular Institution among some 
of the tribes of the nimala\as and In parts 
of south India It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes Its 
effect is reflected In the statbtlcs of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhl'*s of Kashm r 
where the proportion of irrarrlcd women to 
married men Is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom Is of sociological rather than of 
statistical Interest 


.% unfrer of mamtd fcmaltt per 
1,000 noUt 

India 

1,005 

Assam 

• . 976 

B'-ngal 

. 956 

Bihsr and Or's'a 

1,034 

C-rmbay 

937 

E .rma 

. 921 

r r ari Ec-ar 

1,024 

xfid-is 

1,061 

runjab 

1,021 

Cnl'-i rroTlnc'j 

- 1,013 


IMdows — Tke r'opT'j-jn in 
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large Tlie large number of Indian vridorva is 
due partly to the early age of marriage, partly 
to the disparity In the ages of the husbands and 
wives but chieflv to the prejudice against the 
remarriage of wldo'^vs The higher cast^ of 
Hindus forbid It altogether and, as the custom 


1b held to be a mark of social respectability 
many of the more ambitions of the loner 
castes have adopted It by -way of raising 
their social status, while Muhammadans who are 
closely brought Into touch with their Hindu 
neighbours are apt to share the prejudice, 


Proportion of mdoios in the population per 1,000 


Age 

India, 

I 1921 

England 

and 

Wales, 

1911 

Age 

India, 

1921 

England 

and 

Wales, 

1911 

All ages 

176 0 

73 2 

20—25 

71 5 

1 5 

0-5 

7 


25—36 

146 9 

13 1 

5—10 

4 5 


35 — 15 

325 2 

50 5 

10—15 

16 8 


45—66 

619 4 

193 3 

15—20 

41 4 


65 and over 

834 0 

665 9 


Early Marriage —The figures clearly show 
an increase in the numbers of those In the early 
age-categories who are still unmarried The 
movement is most marked In the Hindu 
community but is shared by the other rellgloiiB, 


the change being less noticeable among the 
Buddhist and Christian communities who are 
not addicted to early marriage ITie change Is 
most conspicuous In the age categories 10 to 15 
for women and 10 to 20 for men 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 


Literacy — ^The number of persons In India 
literate In the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply Is 22 6 millions, 
amounting. If children under five years of age 
are excluded, to 82 ha every thousand of the 
population Of nmles 139 in every thousand 
at age five and above are literate, the corres- 
ponding proportion In the case of females being 
21 

The Hindus have one literate person In every 
thirteen , for males the ratio Is one in eight and 
for females one In sixty-three The proportion 
of Sikh males who are literate Is less than that 
of Hindus One Mahomedan male In 11 and 
one female in 110 can read and write The low 
position of Musalmans Is partly due to the fact 
that In Bengal, the Punjab, North-lVest Frontier 
Province and Sind, where they predominate, 
they are mostly a^cultnral Where they are 
In a nUnorltv, as in the Central Provinces, Hnlted 
Provinces and Jfadras, they are usually towm- 
dwcllers and have a considerably higher propor- 
tion of literates The Hindu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the 
proportion of literacy is seriously affected by 
the Inclusion of the vast mass of the lower rural 
classes Some of the higher Hindu castes have 
more literate males than the Parsls whilst others 
arc on a level with or even below the aboriginal 
tribes 

English — In the whole of India 2 5 minion 
persons or 100 males and 18 females in every 
ten thousand persons of each sex aged five and 
over can read and write English 

One In thirty males In Bengal and one in 
forty-three in Bombay ate literate In English, 


In Madias, Assam and Burma the proportion Is 
2 per cent while in Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces it Is below 
1 per cent Of the States Cochin and Tmvancore 
have between 3 and 4 per cent , but in others 
the proportions ore much lower More than 
half the number of Pars! males and one-fourth 
of theirfemales can read and write English Of 
Christians nearly aU the Europeans and many of 
the Anglo-Indian are literate In English , but 
except on the southern coast English literacy 
Is rare among the Indian Christians and the 
regional proportions therefore largely follow 
the racial distribution Though the proportions 
In the other communities, taken on the total 
populations, are small, some of the higher castes 
nave a fairly large number of English-knowing 
members In Bengal about half of the 
Bald^ males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate In English, 
while in Madras more than a quarter of 
the Tamil Brahmans can claim this ac- 
complishment Of the Jain In Kathiawar 
nearly a tenth are literate In ll^gllsh 
though the Chaturth Jains of Kolhapur, 
who are cultivators, are less literate than the 
average of the Presldenoy During the decade 
the number of males knowing English rose by 51 
per cent and that of females by 57 per cent 
Among the main Provinces the greatest progress 
has been made by Bengal, Assam and Bombay 
and In the States by Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda 


Languages — In the whole Indian Empire 
222 languages were returned at the census, ma 
lects, as has been previously explained, not 
having been separately considered The 
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Occupations 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as ■well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901 This 
fall has been ascribed, partly, to a progressive 
Improvement In the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and, partly, to an actual decrease In the pre- 
■valence of the Infirmities, owing to the Improve- 
ment In the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially In the case 
of blindness) to the Increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modem medical and 
surgical science In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
to the two severe famines must have been a 


considerable factor In the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1 001 and In the pro'vlons census was defective, 
and, certolnly In 1001, many of the ■persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice In the course 
of tabulation. Compared ■with the vear 1891, 
there was a slight decrease In the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted In 1011, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 207 Tlie small Increase In the 
present decade, amounting to 26,465 persons or 
one per 100,000 ma^ be duo to Improvement In 
record and tabulation but Is certainly 
unexpected 


OCCUPATIONS 


India Is essentially an agricultural country 
and agriculture proper supports 224 millions 
of persons or 71 per cent of the population of 
the Lm^plte If we add the pastoral and hunting 
occupations the percentage rises to 73, while 
a considerable proportion of the unfortunate’y 
large number of persons In the category of vague 
and nnclasslflable occupations are probably 
labourers closelv connected with the occupations 
of the land Industries support 10 per cent 
of the population, but the bulk of these are 
engaged In unorganised Industries connected 
with the supply of personal and household 
necessities and the simple Implements of work 
Organized Industries occupy only 1 percent 
of the ■people In trade and transport, on 
which less than 6 per cent and 2 per cent , 
respectlvelv, depend a not Inconsiderable number 
are connected with the disposal of the ■various 
kinds of agricultural products The administra- 
tion and protection of the country engage only 
4,825,479 persons, or 1} per cent of the popu- 
lation, and the remainder are supported by 
domestic, miscellaneous and improductlve 
occupations Though the extent to which 
agriculture predominates to todl\idual provinces 
varies, there Is no region In which It doee 
not In some form easily take the first place 
In spite of the trade of Calcutta and the 
numerous Industrial and mining concerns of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the population 
of the eastern provinces Is overwhelmingly 
agricultural and contains a higher percentage 
of persons supported by the land than anv other 
tract of India Of industrial workers the largest 


proportions In the local population are to the 
Pun’nb, the United Pro^vinccs and Bombav Of 
thesethree provinces, however, agriculture domi- 
nates the economic life of the first two, where the 
Industrial occupations, though they engage a 
substantial number of persons, are mostly of 
the cottage industry type In Bombay the 
development of organized Industry Is of some 
economic importance, but is at present largely 
confined to a few of the biggest cities In the 
category of unclassified occupations the 
majority of persons are labourers whose parti- 
cular form of labour is unspecified and the 
rest mostly unspecified clerks 

Compared with 1911 the agriculturists have 
increased a little faster than the total population, 
though fishermen and hunters are fewer. Miners 
have risen to number with the recent expansion 
of the Industry Industries have substantially 
decreased and of the principal forms of Industry 
the textile workers have dropped considerably, 
as also have potters and workers In wood and 
metal An Increase under transport by rail 
Is countered by a drop under transport by road 
Trade has increased, trade to textiles showing 
a slight rise and trade to food a slight drop 
The number employed in public administration 
is practically stationary, but tbe army has risen 
while the police has fallen hea^vlly Law and me- 
dlcme have gained at the e-vpense of religion, and 
though Instruction has spread letters have fallen 
Eentiers are fewer and domestic servants as 
many Beggars and vagrants, the raw material 
of crime and disease, have decreased but crimi- 
nals, the finished article, have risen in numbers 
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omlCTants bv providing that a maul tr which tliJ- 
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lud In order to secure that su iDch nt proa l-lon , 

was made for their accommodation tf'*' 
tenance during the aoaage A copy d c'cjf 
engagement was also to be transmittc> n 
^vernment under avhlch th« 5 

live These recommendations were ombodlin 
iJthe flrirBmlgratlon Act {V of 1W7). ‘® > 

also provided that contracts should bu deter 
mlnable after 5 years 




History of Emigration —Under the aboae 
Act emigration during 1837 avns permitt' d 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Avi-tralla 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia) In 1833 emigration rvns sus 
pended owing to agitation in Engbnd regarding 
the abuses to which the system nas liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported In 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped bv force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened In Act 
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regolatlon was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon 
The emancipation of slaves In the French colo 
nles in 1840 gave rtao to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Rdunlon and 
Bouron, which was largely based on crimping 
In British territory This practice was checked 
by AOt XXIV of 1852 In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St Lucia, and in 1800 to St 
Vincent, Natal and St Kitts In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Beunlon 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Qulann 
Act Xlil of 1864 marks an Important stage In 
the history of emigration, since It elaborated 
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Lmlcmtlnn to wn*' diocondnued from the 12 JIc3srs JIoNelll and Chlmanlal's report 

I't Julv 1011 n< the OoTcrnmcnt of India were on the condition of Indian Emigrants In the 
tatl«ncd (fill It was undcsinblo to continue four British Colonies Trinidad, Ilrltlsh Galana 
to «end Indian labour to tint countrv Eml- or Demcrara, Jamaica and FIJI, and In the 
praflon to the Ircncli Colonics ol Reunion, Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-16 
linrtinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 13 BlarJorlbanKs’ and Blarakkayar’s report 
prior to tbe passing of the Act of 1903 on ac- on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
count of repeated complaints of the Inadequate llalaya, 1017 

prceautlnns iaK"n for the proper treatment 14 South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
and repatriation of the Immigrants mission report, 1921 

Tlic laliour laws of the several Colonies 15 Report by Right Hon V S Shostrl 

proadde for the protection and wtlfaro of regarding his Dominion tour, 1023 
resident Indian labourers The Goaernment 10 India and the Imperial Conference of 

of India abo occa.-loDnllv depute to the 1023 compiled by Director of Pnbllc Informa- 
colonlea tbclr ofTlccrs to report on the con- tion. Government of India 
ditlon of Indian lalwurirs Deputations from 17. Reports on the scheme for Indian eml 

1 idla al'llod 1 iji and Hrltbli Guiana In 1021 graflon to British Onlann 
In spite of all precautions pertain social and 18 Report by Kunwar JlaharaJ Singh on his 

moral eallr bad gronn up In connection with the deputation to Jlaurltlns, 1025 
Ind'alurcd s\-tcm of emigration and Indian 10 Report by Kunwar SlaharaJ Singh on 

public opinion has dtirlng the Inst decade been his deputation to British Guiana, 1026 
stronglv opposed to It Tlie whole sjstcm 20 Report by the Bight Hon’ble V S 

was cihausilacly examined bv the Government Srinivasa Sostrl, P C , regarilng hlfl lilsslon to 
of India In 1015 In the light of the report re East Africa In 1020 

ccived from Me 'rr McNeill and Cliirannlal, 21 Annual Reports of the Agent of the 

and tlicv arrhed at the conclusion that the time Government of India In Ceylon for the years 1928, 
ha» come when contract labour should bo 1020 and 1030 

nln)ll«hp 1 The Secretary of State for India 22 Annual Reports of the Agent of the 

a'pcptcsl this pollcv and authorised the Go\crn- Government of India in British llalaya for the 
m'-ni of India to announce the abolition of years 1028, 1029 and A03O. 
the Indentured ss-'tem and the announce- 23 Annual Reports of the Agent of the 

nicnt to till' ctlcct was made In 1010 Government of India In South Africa for the 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken In years 1028, 1920 and 1930 
4ct 1 11 of 1022 which prohibited Indentured Present Position — Indian emigration 
emigration and nil unskilled emigration, except questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
to countries specially approved by the Lcglsla pect The status of Indians In the Empire 
lure Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was generally la one In which the Indian public now 
brought under control, and the doflnitlon of take keen Interest It Is no longer possible to 
•' 1 migrant ’’ was extended to cover all per- deal with the treatment of Indian labour opart 
sons ‘ a"I'fcd'’ to depart from India from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra 

References — The following Is a list vcllers In several colonies and dominions 
of the mo't Important reports on questions considerable Indian communities have sprang 
connected with Indian Emigration that have up, which rlthough composed largely of the 
been publl'hed during recent years — descendants of Indentured labourers, are them- 

1 Report of the International Commission selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 

appointed to enquire Into the condition and the countries In which they are settled, but 
treatment of British India Immigrants In Re- have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
union 1870 social, political and economic equality with the 

2 Report on the system of recruiting rest of the population The Issues round 

coolies In the North Western Provinces and which public Interest at present centres are 
Ondh for the Colonies, 1883 three — 

3 Blajor Pitcher and Mr Grierson's report (a) Control of emigration 

on the 8} stem of recruiting labonreis In the (6) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the parts of the Empire. 

Colonics, 1883 (c) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 

4 Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants mlclled overseas 

Commission 1885-87 These questions may be considered sepa- 

6 Dr Comln’s report on the proposed re- rately 
sumption of Emigration to Reunion, Martini- Control of Emigration — So far as 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892 unskilled labour Is concerned, the Government 

6 Dr Comln’s report on Emigration from of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 

the East Indies to Surinam, 1893 trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emlgra- 

7 Btr Bfulr-Mnokenzle s report on Eml tlon Act of 1922 are as follows — 

gratlon to Reunion, 1894 "10 (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 

8 Sir Mulr-Mackenrle’s report on the condl- unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
tion of Indian Immigrants In Mauritius, 1896 such countries and on such terms and condl- 

9 Report of the Commissioners appointed tlons 03 the Governor- General In Council by 

to enquire Into the question of Indian Immlgra- notlBcatlon In the Goze/ls 0 / India, may specify 
tion, 1890 In this behalf 

10 Lord Sanderson’s Commission’s Report " (2) No Notification shall be made under 

on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo sub-section (1) unless It has been laid In draft 
nies and Protectorates, 1910 before both Chambers of the Indian Leglsla- 

11 Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission, ture and has been approved by a resolution 

South Africa, 1014 of each Chamber, either without modification 

29 
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otlnrit' m In !'•»' Ii (ml inn rtinll lx* < ntornJ 
to til- rnm- f nb nV In tin mo of liullnii clilMTOn 
=« In til- ri - ot clillilnn lx lonRins to otlur 
fOitntnmiltlT 

(U) lio-irih nl nrliUnllon In ri cnnl to wn^i's 
rlinll 11- I'tnlill'lnil IkIoio tin nrrhnl of the 
f nilpniil-* anJ lnilhn« ^ll ill Ik n'lrritnti I> repri* 
t-ntfJ on fnrh iKi't''-' , , .,.,,1,11 

(IM Anj Inilliin\iUnlnicmlt;nt'<l tollrltlih 

Oiilint If Ion 111' i''!** of f''*' nolincatloii nnil 
nnihr on} n-fi'inint In forci- nt thr* <I itc of 
tlib nolIOcatlnn I* 1 nlltl-J to nn n”«W<il rdnrii 
jn'-ac' to Indh flnll not hr roqulnil to p-iy 
mon than 25 fftr ant of the cxcr-s In the cost 
of li's return passapr nml clolhlnp otcr the 1 


Cl' t of nirh pa fap’ nnl rlnllilnp nt tli- time 
n' lib fr t nrrhnl In Ih rolnnt 

(Ki ina Imlhn v-lin Ins emicrvli il to llrllUli 
(,t 'itii h-'iir till lilt' of thb notinmllon nmj 
Ini till 'll! of llib notlflritlon h* romr nr 
tli'* if' • I com 1 ih it Unto ninll he (titlllcd 
t 1 1 - r piltii' il to InilK at the exp-n-io of tho 
(lOi rnm 1' of Ilrithh (tulana ivUhntit h-lnp 
III 'll— - qiilrnl to p-o 1 lint he Ins hcconio 
fm ipili' Ilf lilMiir 

(171 111 ti ui rnm-nt of llrltlih (iiilana shall 

fiimph mill ptl'Kllml p pirti and n liimi ns 
iin\ h- r ipilr. d trnm time to time lit tin ttov- 
rrnm it of I mill In rr p-et of the ivilfnro of 
til- p r in rniitrillnc to the Colonj In nccord- 
ai c' «Uh thli 111 lllmtlon 

Adml'.slnn of Indtnns to Other Pnrls 
of thorniplre — onth' motion of the (,011 rn- 
tiii 111 >1 India till, qn-itlnn ivaa dlirnned 

1 'he Imp rial War ( 'infer' nm, l'll 7 nnd 
I'll an 1 till pill-a neci pled h\ the ielf-po\- 
er ilnr hiinlnliin-i atnl the Prltiih fioieniment 
in (lull ill d In III' folIoMlm, re olnlloni — 
,n It 1 ' an lii’i nut fntirtlon of the floa- 
rrnm nf, ot llie <-m rnl eoinnninlll n of the 
Ilrl 1 li ( oTiimoni"eatth Inelndlne India, that 
ra-h «lionld < tijm romplcti control of the 
ro iiii'lihm of lti ni"n jnpnlatloii ha means 
of r drl-'lon on Itnmluratlon from nii\ of the 
o'her en iimnnll|e<. 

2) Ilrltl h eif'ii" domlrlted In nnv Hrl- 
tl 11 cimiitn Itululln,. India, ilionid he nd- 
mptrl Into ati\ otln r llrltl-h cntinlry for 
all forth pnrpi-. of iih i nre or commerce, 
furl I lln- ti m|i irar> ri 1 h net for the pnrpoic 
of diiritliiii meh rluhl 'hall not extenti to 
a ablt or ti mp irar> ri hh nee for labour pnr- 
pi e, nr to p rinnnenl n tllemeiit 

' ft) 111 liana ilnaila !>■ rmanentlv domlelled 
in the o'her lirltlsh 1 oiintrh 1 ilintild he alloaecd 
to lirlin In th Ir aalai, and minor children on 
eonlltlon (o| Til It not more Ilian ine av[fc 
and h-r rlilMri n ihall he admitted for each 
mrh Indlin and ( 5 ) Hint 1 aeh IndlaMnnI so 
admitt'd ilmll in eertlll'd ha the Ooa, rnnient 
of tndla ni In Inq tin lanfnl irlfe or child of 
• iieli Indian 

Tlie lirH paracraph of thfi Tcsohitlnn has 
1 ro„iil irlr-al the aarlons rcdrlrtlon' on Immlcra- 
tlnn nldeh the a If-poacrnhig dominions have, 
Irom lime to time adopted and arhleh, arlth- 
otil exiiri 'la dlirerontlallnp nsalnst Indians 
in In prirlpe ns il in order to -heck Indian 
ImnilLr 111 m, iht onjf el Ions to arhleh are»tated 

to III nol r iclal or political hut economic 
III iralla proidhlts the entrj ot any person 
iiho falls to pais a dlclaUon test of not less 
than ',0 iTords In any pn scribed lanciiape 
Vew //>aliml prohililts ilio entra of nnj person 
who has not rei,ilapd in ada i ic' a permit 
from the Dondidon Goaernm nt laldch Is ro 
fnsid to ana pi rson ro-arded ns iinsultnhlo 
to setll* in lltc eonut-j. iniUh Africa pro- 
hUiIls the Ultra of anj ocrsrn do. m-U bj the 
Minister of iliu fntcrlor n economic cronnils 
or on account of Ida standard or habits ot life 
to he nnsnited to tho renniremenfs of tlio 
Union Canada prohibits the landlnc of nnj 
person aaho has corao to tho Dominion other- 
wise than bv confiniiona Journey from tho 
country of avlilch he la a native and unless ho 
poascsscs In his oavn rluht 250 dollars Ncav- 
loundland and the Irish Tree State Imposo 
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no restrictions All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions In favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education India on Its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of Immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 

S orts A bUl has also been passed by the 

n Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domlclledln any British po<^es- 
elon, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entrv into and residence In British 
India,thanareaccordedbythelawand admlnls 
tratlon of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile ” With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government Is that there is no Justification 
for placing any restrictions on the Immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has In practice been obseri^ by the 
Colonial Office except In the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to Itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the Immigration of classes 
of people whose entry Into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indlgenons population 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas —The po- 
licy of the Empire Is summed up In the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded In the following terms — j 
*' This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of Its own population by restricting ImmlCTa- 
Hon from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there Is Incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts cf the Empire and this Conference, 
therefore. Is of opinion that In the Interests of 
the solldaritv of the Commonwealth It Is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to cltl- 
lenshlp should be recognised " 

" The representatives of South Africa regret 
their Inability to accept this resolution In iriew 
of the exceptional clrcumstMces of the greater 

f iart of the Union The representatives of 
ndla while appreciating the acceptance of this 
rasolntlon, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians In South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satlofactorv position 

The Eight Hon’ble Srinivasa bastrl visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand In the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov 
emments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians 
At the time of Sir Sastrl s visit Indians 
resident In Queensland and Western Australia 
had neither the provincial nor the federal 
franchise In Canada, Indians resident In 


British Columbia were and arc still excluded 
from the dominion as well ns the p^o^incIaI 
franchise While successful In securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, 
Mr Sastrl failed to bring about any modifica- 
tion In the existing electoral laws 

The question of giving effect to the resolution 
of 1921 was raised bv the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1923 Their 
proposal was as follows — 

" Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let HlsHaJcstvs Govern- 
ment In the areas under their direct control, 
such ns Kenya, Uganda, FIJI and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equalitv Implicit In the 1921 
Eesolutlon may be Implemented ” 

This proposal was favourahlv received bv 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding General 
Smuts , and by the Secretary of Stale for the 
Colonies who cordially agreed that there should 
be full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed bv the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled In British Colonies and pro 
tectorates and mandated territories In ''ur- 
Buance oi the proposal, the Government of Inula 
appointed a Committee in March 1924 com- 
sed of Mr J Hope Simpson, MJ> , Chairman, 
H the Aga Khan, Sir B Eobertson, Dlwan 
Bahadur T Eangacharlar, U I A , and Mr 
K C Eoy with Mr E B Ewbank, o J E , i o 8 , 
as Secretary to make representations to the 
Colonial Office on certain outstanding questions 
affecting Indians in Kenya and FIJI The Com- 
mittee assembled in London early In April 1924 
and dispersed towards the end of July During 
this period they had several Interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which they 
made representations upon a variety of Important 
matters affecting Indians In Kenya In FIJI and 
In the mandated territory of Tangantika In 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered 
all questions of Interest to India dealt with In 
the decision of His Majestv’s Government The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr J H Thomas In the Hruse of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924 The situation in Kenya 
also Improved as a result of the work 
of the committee by the decision of the 
Indian communltv to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated bv the Governor to the 
Legislative Council The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in FIJI was announce on January 12th, 1927, 
when the Government of India published the 
more Important papers relating to the negotia- 
tions which had been going on with the Colonial 
Office for some time 

Summary of present Poiibon • — Outside 
Australia, N Zealand and Canada the position 
stands ns follows — 

(1) South Africa — ^The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr (Jandhl, were set- 
tled by the compromise emboffied In the Indians 
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rwcllcf Act, lf'14 ind by tlio piinntco known 
rs the Smnt5 Gindhl ncTccmcnt Tlio swb- 
'tincc of riCTCcmcnt embodied In the 
(ollowlnc c':lricts from le'tcrs — 

(11 ^Ir Oorcc^ Secrctnn, for the Interior, ) 
to Mr G-\ndhl Tune ''Cith, IPH "IVlthrc- 
pird to the ndmlnlstmtion of esl'tlnp Inw«, 
the Mlnbter da‘‘lrc> me to f'v\ tint It nlwnys 1 
has Ken and will continue to be, tlic desire i 
of tiic Gos eminent to 'ee tint the\ nrc admlnts- 
tc'eil In n ji,st manner md with due regard to | 
vested riglits " 

(iil Mr Gandhi to 'Mr Gorces. JuU 7th, 1914 ' 
Bv TC'teo riclits I understand tlio right 
of an Indian and hi' succC'Sors to Ii\c and trade 
in the towndiip in wliicli lie was Using and 
trading ro matter linw often lie 'lilfts hU 
ro'Idence or bii'inC'S from place to place in 
tlie same town«lilp ' 

Tills has been ofTicIalls Interpreted to mean 

tliat tlio ac'tcd rights of tho:c Indians \'lio 
were tlien Using and trading in tosmships, 
whcllier In contras entlon of tlie law or not 
should be respected ’ 

In 1920 an Asiatic Cnqulrs Commission was 
apTKiInted to Inscstlgate the pries ances of 
Indians regarding their rijits to trade and iiold 
bnd in tlie i nton Their main recommend- 
ations were as follows — 

(1) I.aw G of ISS'i (Transsaal), tlic Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act Ao T> of U'OS) and 
Act Ao ".7 of 1910 should not be repealed 

(2) Tlierc should be no compulsor} repatria- I 
tion of t'iaticJ init 

(3) ^oluntaTs repatriation tliould be ea- 
coiiraccd 

(4) Tlicro should bo no compuUors segre- 
gatinn of Asiatics iuit 

(5) A ss-stem of soluntars separation should 
be introdueid under sshlcli munielpalltics 
should liisc riplit, subject to certain condi- 
tions — 

(n) to Las out rc-Idcntial areas for Asiatics, 

(i) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of file tossn for Asiatic traders to whlcli exist- 
ing ilceiise lioldcrs should gradualls be attracted 

(0) Hiesc ire as fhould be sclccteel and al- 
located bs a l*oard of independent persons 
in consult ition with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic eoniiiiunitv 

(7) In Antal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and osvn land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside tosvnsliips, sliould bo couuned 
to the coast belt, sav, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uiillorm ‘ License Law ’ applicable 
to all the I’roslnces of tlie Union should be 
possible be enacted If tint is Ira practicable, 
the law relating to the Is-ue of Trade Licenses 
In tlic Cape Pro\incc, the Transvaal and Aatal 
should be nssimilatrd In a comprehciisia e con 
solid at ing Act of Parliament prosldlng, inttr 
nlio — 

(fl) Tliat tlie granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor Ilcenorsl slialJ be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
Jurisdiction, outside those arias, to divisional 
Councils in tlie Cape Province, and in the oilier 
Proilnces to special Licensing Officers apiwlnt- 
ed bv the Administrator 

(6) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license maj bo refused 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with anv 


evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion 

(d) Tliat, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on tlie ground that the applicant is not 
a Ot and proper person to hold the same or 
to carr\ on tlie proposed business, there shall 
be a Dml appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator 

(f) That municipal bodies shall have the 
rlclit to prohibit the license holder, or anv 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business 

(0) Tlicre should be no relaxation In the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more actlre steps should be taken to deaf with 
proliibltcd Immigrants who have evaded the 
proaislons of those laws 

(in) The administration of the Asiatic pollcv 
of the Governnmnt should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all admlnlstratlae functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics This officer sliould also be entrust^ 
with the dutv ol securing full statistics regarding 
t'latics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and properta made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913 

On the other hand, he should keep In close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
communita, see that the laws are applied in n 
just manner, glv» a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
Interests 

From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommen- 
dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land In the Uplands of Ifatal Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear* 
nestly protested, but it was not accepted by 
the tjnlon Government. 

Present Position —Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
In Aatal In the remainlne two provinces they 
nrc not enfranchised They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, speclallv in the Transvaal Their 
Immlcratlon into the Union Is barred and sevire 
restrictions exi«t on inter-provincial mlgraticn 
In the Transvaal the} are not allowed to acquire 
Immovable propenv outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand thev are subject to the res- 
trictions of the Gold Law 


The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especiallv in A'atal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians Some of these 
arc merelv irritating social disabilities, such as 
rallwaa regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in anv other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tram wavs at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms 
Examples of recent antl-Aslatlc legislation of 
major importance are 
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(а) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring tlie power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elect^ Licensing Board, on which Indians maj 
not sit 

(б) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance 
This Ordinance, which enables Jfunlclpalitles 
In selling land to assign It for particular commu- 
nities, and to that e'rtent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa — 

A bill for tlie segregation of Asiatics known 
as the Class Areas Bill was Introduced In the 
Union Assembly in March 1924, which though 
not specifically directed against Indians, 
contained provisions which could be used for 
the comnulsorv segregation of all Asiatics In 
certain areas Indian opinion was deeply agitat- 
ed over the prospect of this legislation which ft 
was apprehended might In the existing state of 
public opinion In South Africa result In the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra- 
ders in the Union In response to the vigorous 
motests made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire and Intention to apply the 
measure If It became law In a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians The Government of India 
whUst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project For the moment they 
have succeeded, as In consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Parliament the bill has lapsed 

In Natal an Ordinance was introduced in the 
Provincial Clouncll in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community It was again introduced In 
1922 and in a modified form In 1923 but In each 
Instance the Union Government withheld Its 
approval In 1923, the Union Government 
Itself Introduced a measure entitled "The Class 
Areas BIU,” containing prov islons which could 
be used In mban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics Indian opinion was ! 
deeply exercised over the prospects of 
this legislation, despite the assurance of 
the Union Government that It desired to 
apply the measure in a spirit of fairness to 
the Interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents But in consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assembly in April, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had given its consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance This measure while safe- 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses Slmllarlj 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No 
3 of 1925) was passed to or to render Indians 
Ineligible for Township Franchise In future Fur- 
ther, ton ards the end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics In certain 


occupations The Government of India made 
suitable representations In the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered Its 
wording so ns not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly The Bill ns amended hy the Select 
Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected bj the Senate In January 1920 It 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a joint Session of the Senate and the Assemblv 
by eighty-three v otes to sixty seven In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no 
present Intention on the part of the Union 
Government of extending regulations beyond 
the position as it existed prior to the judgment 
of the Transvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court In the case Rex versus Hlldick 
Smith when It was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually been In force In the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years before that date were not valid under 
sections of the Act in terms of which they were 
promulgated The Government of India wore 
assured that should any such extension 
of the seope of these regulations be contem- 
plated In future every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all the parties In the Union 
Interested In the matter to make representa- 
tions 

In July 1926, a more comprehensive BUI, 
known ns the Areas Reservation and Imml^- 
tlon and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was introduced In the Union Assembly 
The Government of India made effective 
representations against the provisions of this 
BUI both on grounds of principle as well ns of 
detaU 

Depntatlon to S Africa 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of South Africa, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Africa, the personnel of which 
was as follows — 

G F Paddison, Esq , o s i , i o B , Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madras — Leader 
Hon’ble Syed Raza AU, ii o 9 — Member 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhlkary, Kt , 0 I E — 
Member 

G S Bajpai, Esq , 0 B E , I 0 S — Se- 

cretary 

The main purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first-hand inform- 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity In South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requlremente of 
the Indian commimity In South Africa This 
deputation was foUowed by a return visit to 
India of a ParUamentary deputation from the 
Union Government of which the foUowlng were 
members — 

The Hon’ble F W Beyers, Mlnsiter of Mines 
and Industries, Patrick Duncan, K 0 , 0 ll G 
Messrs A C Fordom, J S Marwick, G Reybum, 
O S Yermooten, W H Rood, and J R Hart 
shome As a result of the investigations of 
these deputations, the Government of India and 
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fts the liiquor BUI, clause 104 of which purported 
to prohibit the employment of Indiana on any 
licensed premises — ^hotels, clubs, breweries, 
etc The appearance of this clausa, which 
threatened the ll\ellhood of 3,000 Indians 
engaged in such occupations, oavrsed conster- 
nation among them and the Minister in charge 
decided to withdraw the clause from the scope 
of the Bill 

Much of the credit lor the salutary measure.-! 
referred to and the spirit of friendliness which 
they denote were due to th** Bight Hon’ble Mr 
Sastri, the Agent of the Go\ernment of India 
in South Africa, whose tact and honesty earned 
for him the confidence of the European com- 
munity, official and non-offlclal aUke and an 
Increasing measure of their sympathy and 
assistance in furtherance of the Indian cause 
Gratifying response was made by the Indiana 
to this appeal for £20,000 for the purpose of 
opening a combined Teachers’ Training and High 
school In Durban The institution which meets 
an urgent need for Indians In the Union of South 
Africa was opened on October 14th, 1922, by 
His ExceUency the Earl of AthI one, Goiemor 
General of South Africa It is known as the 
Bastrl College and has on Its staff she fully quali- 
fied Indian teachers recruited In India 

In India the Government of India have 
apfwlnted officers to look after repatriates and 
their personal property immediately upon their 
return from South Africa, to arrange for their 
despatch to their homes and. If possible, to find 
them employment for which they may be suited 
Early In 1929, the Bt Hon V 8 Srinivasa 
Sastri retired on the expiration of his period of 
appointment, and Sir Burma Venkata Beddl,Kt , 
was chosen as his successor In December 1929, 
sudden and serious Illness compelled Sir Burma 
Beddl to return to India on sick leave During 
the time he has held his post. Sir Burma has 
amply Justified his selection to this Important 
office 

Early In Eehruaty 1930 the Government of 
the Union of South Africa setup a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of the Assembly to enquire Into 
certain questions relating to the right of Indians 
to occupy and own fixed property in the Trans- 
vaal and to propose such legislation to the 
House as it might deem fit This decision was 
the result of a number of recent Judicial Judg- 
ments bearing upon the occupation of premises 
on proclaimed grounds In the Transvaal by per- 
sons belonging to the native races of Asia and 
to the wide-spread belief that the Intentions 
of the Union Parliament as Indicated In Act 
37 of 1919 which purported to prohibit the 
acquisition of Immovable property by Asiatics 
subsequent to Its coming Into operation were 
being systematically defeated As the labours 
of the Committee were likely to affect Impor- 
tant Indian Interests, and as Sir Burma Beddl 
was on leave in India the Government of 
India deputed Mr J D Tyson, I 0 S , to make 
suitable representations to the Committee for 
safeguarding legitimate Indian Interests and 
to give the Indian community In the Transvaal 
bucIj assistance ns It might need for placing 
Its views before the Committee The Com- 
mittee’s conclusions which were embodied In a 
Bill and Its Beport were placed on the table of 
the Lodslntive Assembly of the Union on the 
13th May and the BUI prepared by them was 


read In the House for the first time on the 14th 
of that month As soon ns copies of tho Bill 
and tho Select Committee’s Beport reached tho 
Government of India, they made pressing 
representations to tlic Government of the Union 
to allow adequate thno for careful examination 
of the far-reaching provisions of tho measure 
which tho Select Committee had prepared 
Their representations wore not without effect 
and tho Union Government decided to postpone 
further consideration Of tho Bill until the next 
session of tho Union Parliament early In 1931. 

Tlie bill did not, however, come up before 
the Union Parliament In 1931, as the Union 
Government agreed to postpone It further until 
after the conference between their representatives 
and the representatives of tho Government of 
India In connection with tho revision of the 
Cape Town Agreement of 1027 This Con- 
ferene was held at Capo Town In January-Eebr- 
uary 1982 The Government of India delegation 
wis led by the Honourable Sir Pazl-l-Husaln, 
the other members being the Bt Honourahlo 
V S Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Geoffrey Corbett, 
Sir Darcy Lindsay JIrs Sarojlnl Naldu, 
Mr G S Bajpal, and Sir K V BeddL 

(2) Kenya Colony — The grievances of 
Indians domiciled In this Colony ate fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920 The 
controversy centred round thefoUowlng points — 

(а) Peinchise — I ndians have not the elec- 
tive franchise The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis -plus on educational test, 
without racial discrimination tor all British 
subjects 

(б) Segeeoation — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanltarv grounds The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was Impracticable , 
secondly, tlmt it was commercially Inconvenient, 
and thirdly, that Indians are In practice unfalrlv 
created In the allocation of sites 

(c) The BiannAXDS — Lord Elgin decided 
in 1903 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land In the upland area 
should not be mode to Indians The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there Is no land loft to which 
Lord Elgin s decision applies This decision 
hos now, however, been extended so ns to pro- 
hibit tlie transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans 

(d) lUinOEAXiON — Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic Immigration 
into Kenya The Government of India claim 
that there Is no case for restricting Indian 
Immigration and that such restrictions would 
be In principle Indefensible 

the Settleiiext — T he decisions of the 
British Government were contained In a White 
Paper present^ to Parliament In July 1923 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
bs that ■' the Interests of the African native 
must be paramount," and in light of this It 
was decided — 

(a) Feanchise. — A communal franchise was 
ado^d with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 6 
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House of Commons that, In view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, undei his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume Its sittings 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date In order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education It was originally 
Intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants In their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax The Indian community resented this 
dlflerentlation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, mz , an adult 
poll tax Eor Europeans this has been fixed at 
30 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January, 1927 

In view of the issue of another White Paper 
In July 1927, In which it was announced that His 
•Majesty s Government had authorised the 
Secretarj' of State for the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to Investigate the 
possibility of securmg more effective co-opera- 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
In Kenya again came to the forefront 
The announcement excited serious appre- 
hensions In India with regard to the future 
position of Indians In those Colonies A deputa- 
tion drawn mainly from both houses of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 17th September 1927, and 
, represented the position of Indians In East 
Africa One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may be given 
for a small deputation appointed by tiie Govern- 
ment of India to go over to East Africa in order — 

(a) to make a general survey of these 
territories in relation to Indian interests 
therein and 

(b) to help the resident Indkan community 
in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission. 

The Government of India readily accepted 
this suggestion and, with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, sent Kunwar Maharaj 
Singh, C I E and Mr K B Ewbank, C I E . 
ICS, to East Africa These officers visited 
Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganjlka and 
their services are understood to have been greatly 
appreciated by the resident Indian communities. 
The personnel of the Commission was announced 
bv the Secretarv of State for the Colonies on 
November 14th, 1927, and was as follows — 
The Bight Hon’ble Six Edward HUton-Young, 
PC,GBE,DSO , D S C , M.P (Chairman), 
Sir Beglnald Mant, K C I E , C S I., Sir George 
Schuster, K.CALG , C B E , ALC , and Mr G H 
Oldham, Members, with Mr H F Downle, 
(^ccretary) The Commission left England on 
December 22nd, 1927, and travell^ tiui the Nile 
to Uganda, and thence to Kenya, Tanganyika, 


Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Bhodesla, 
visiting the chief centres and licaring the views 
of representatives of different sections of the 
community Tlio Commission also visited 
SalLsbury for the purpose of conferring with the 
Government of Southern BhodesLa The report 
of the Commission was published on the 18th 
January 1929 

It was examined bj the Government of India 
in consultation uitli the Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Indian Legislature and with 
prominent representatives of all parties in the 
Legislative Assembly, who were not members 
of the Committee The tentative conclusions 
reached by Government on the main rccom 
mendations in the Beport were set out In a 
telegram to the Secretarj of State for India of 
the 19th Alarch 1929, which was published In 
India in September 1929 

In Alarch 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Yoimg Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, TanganjUca and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object In view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or Individuals representing 
the various mterests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far It may be possible 
to find a basis of general agreement Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what Unes a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations At the invita- 
tion of the Secretarj of State for the Colonies, the 
Government of India deputed the Bt Hon 
V S Srinivasa Sastri, P 0 , to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission’s Beport and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of hhn in dealing with the Indian 
deputations 

Mr Sastri left India In April and returned In 
June 1929 In the Beport presented by him 
on his return ho recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

(o) press for Inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike , 

(6) Invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Governrqent of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roU , 

(c) oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to KenjTi or of any Institutions 
leading up to It , 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson , 

(e) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the imofflcial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians , 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya , 
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V \ r • I IJ 1tl ' ' I> I '*■'*1 >» 

V' ’ 1 1 V 'lit- t ' I I' 1 inn ll 1' I\ to 

; i' • r j • , , - \t ' r 111' '1 ) *' r (I'urrn 
j *• * •», ji I - \ fi- 1*-?' on th" Hilton 

•Vc j I -t . 1 , IV, 

F'r J • >’ 1 H .In *’ 1 i! " 1 t’ ' iI'-’'"' Hlnn for 
Vi ’r I 'r'r- ! , !■' t- n "II I l' f ll 1 til it I' fiit 
li^ on 11 j Hi,.- . \ -t ntrm-'i I on t 111 * nttltii'l' of 
t’r t,n ir.i ' ’ ' I . Ill In r r irJ to IN- jviltili 
H-'It-i rv 1 1 11 , f i], o' t' i.K to th'lr 

Trqu' t I-'tl' m !nlnHt''’n lo t 'i- <>')\''riiiii. nt 
oI In lla of n f! iti'h to trioiii]iini 

till- j-riij ) tl il'i it-ntl , 1 ti 1/ n Ion li' wntiM 

111,'- til' ri'ml'T' of til' 'I' I' itlon to nltoml tli' 

in—tl i' will'll tl ' ii.i\. rmii' nt. of lii'lti linil 
n~tiii,' I Ut Iiilil upon 111- I .111 pt' mir r.wHIi 
I'a.fl IP Hi ii)l«:rii of tli' J.< ,1-1 itnre ninl tin- 
H^inllnp I tnluntlon t-iitiiniltt' , --o ttmt flic 
IntVr )nl,lil lii\L th- ti'H inU,.'' of li> nrliu tic 
d'l'pjtl'jti lli'in 1\ 1 1" fore He', nhl'il Hi'- 
Oovinim'ijl of Imlln ut/jn Hi' plluivllon riic 
ll'!',. tHo’i 'xpo "I He Ir rtnillie ' > to ntO nil the 
111 '-' Hup mill till n vrltli'lrcw 

Tli'rinfl'r m'ltlnpH of the Stninllii" ] mlcrn 
tion UininiUlic were liHil nnd the tlecMoii 
airlvrj lit li% the fioM-rninmt of India \\n<i 
ootninunlc-iti d to Hl9 JlnjMlj fl Ooternnicnt 

The n iiort of Sir Samuel llion was puhllilicd 
on the 6th Octole r 1021) Anothtr meeting of 
the Stnndlnt; 1 migration Committee teas In Id 
Koon till reafter to con-ildcr the rcfiOTt and a 
furtiier communication was addrcsECd to His 
llajcatj’e Oottrnrncnt on the subject 


I Till I ii'lii'-ii'n of HU tin]. 'tv 1 (lovcri ini'iit 

• « t.- It U ill er iinhin In 1 U'f Alrlea were 

’ ) ll 'Irl In lime .'‘"II In Hie form of a 
i V\hl e 1 n,'t nnd It w no niinonnird Hint thc> 

I w III' 1 Ip Mit. nutted 1.1 i li.liit 1 1 mmlttre of 
the’wii Hoti I , of I'nrlhmint In aecordanre 
t "i flu dfiUion a ‘-(lirt (oiiinitlt'i wnopef 
lip In \ in ml ri l‘i ll ihi (lonernnient of 

li 11 4 e nmunV itr.l tlnlr nlew- (n a (Iropnteh 
t 1 H e " r' irn of fop Imlli on the 

h 1' e I It III the W hlte I'-ipi r In «o far ns 
i n'U ‘el the In linn )“ipiiIntlon In I n't Africa 
' ttlt’i ’! e i-eiiiiU I. n of the Toint Silcct 
» 'iinl"' 111 1 nillmiii nt then nUo di piitrd the 
I ( h‘ H. 11 oitnl ' \ s ■'Tlnlnnon '■nnrl, 1 ’ f 
< H r H.'ir trp'e .ntntlni to ]ire ent their 
me nil eUulditi In the enut'e of oral 

r'Htiln tl'ii 'iirh i|iie thino nn the roBiinlltet 
m I. loll Ider n r. ,rv to ri fi r to him The 
'-e'e t . mmll'ep I \ .mini il 'tr ‘-nolrl In fiiln, 

I 1-1 

Th" tfioit of Hie (ommlttee wn' puhlUhcd 
rli ml -111' 1) In In 1 ininnd, 1 n«l Afrlrn nnd 
Indln in the ^nd Nnniinlnr, IP II 'flie 
dr 1 Inir of HU tl iji t\ s CioMriimenl on the 
tr omti dnHoii' Ilf till t ommlllei nri awaited 

Diirni" the near 1P2T nnolh'r mntter whhh 
enrn„i 1 tirimriiminl and the public In Indln 
n no the riport of the lord Gontrnmenl 

I I mill' Inn which wno appointed h\ the 
f.i.nitnn of Krnnn lii Juln lOjr. to make 
teeomnun IntloiH no to the I'tnblUhment or 
rxtiti hn ol local tionirnmml for certain areas 

III th I olon> — Ihe rtpon of tlic Comnilsiilon 
wan 011101111111 to the Oonernor of ICtnna In 
libruarn 1P2T The recommendations undo 

1 win nmnrroun and 'o far as Indians were 
I rnnr'tiicd th \ Innolncd a decrease In the pro- 
1 portion ol Indian n pri-si ntatlon on the loc.al 
I no ih s at Nairobi nnd Mombasa nnd the creation 
ot nil 1 tirop' an rl'cleil nmjorltj In both places 
Ihl' rau'i'l re entmiiit nmont’ Indians In tlio 
Cohiin and n idled In the nhsienllon from tlic 
IppUlathe ( oiinrll of four out of n\c Indian 
ri pre cntathi s Ihe Goaurnment of India 
fidindttisl n pre cntatlons to His MnJcatj'a 
s rntarj of State for India on the subject 

In IPd'' the Ipjcal Goacnimcnt (^tunlclpnlltlcs) 
Ordinance w IS jiassed Idils amended the law 
rilnthu to ^tllnlclJ)al (io\t In ICcnjn to protido 
forth! iiondnatlon of 7 unofliclal JndlnnM,cmbcra 
ns apalnst P 1 urojican Members to he I Icctcd 
In Nnlrohl and for the iiomlnallon to tlio Muni 
ripal Hoard of Momha'a of an cijiml number of 
I uropcan and Indian 'ffemhers, lu, 7 

(I) rijl nnd British Guinnn — Eralfrmtion 
to J Ijl was slopped In 1917, under Hulo 
10 (H) of Iho Defence of India (Consolida- 
ted) llule.s In purauance of tlio pcncral policy of 
Blojiplns recruitment under the Indentured 
«> stein of emigration tVlth a alow to secure, If 
poasitilc, a rencaval of cmlRratlon to tlio Colony 
m unolDclal mission composed of the Bishop of 
Tola ncsla and Mr llanklnc, ItccclTcr-GcnernJ to 
the J-IJI Goaernment arrived In India in Decem- 
ber 1010, nnd submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, aahlcli was rafertod to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1020 To BOauro n favourable reception for the 
mission the ' ernraont c-ancellcd all out- 
standing f Last Indian ’ 

from 2ni' 0, nnd also 
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their Intention to tate early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the L^latlve Council on an elective basis 
by two members In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India Informed the mission in 
March 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji pro\'lded that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that ‘ the position of 
the emigrants In their new home will In all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in FljL” In July 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to ^ve the pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned nntli January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord dinner's policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India After 
consultation with the Fiji Govermnent as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921 But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs Srinivasa Sostrl 
and Hirdaynath Kuniru, who had been nomi- 
nated to Join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs Venkatapatl 
Eaju, G L. Corbett, Govind Sahal Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S Hlssam-ud-dln Khan, did not 
reach Fill nntU the end of January 1922 

The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country In consequence, large 
' numbers left Fill Many arrived in India com- 
paratively destitute , while others, who were 
colonial bom or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, fonnd themselves utterly out 
of place — indeed foreigners — in their own coun- 
try Eetumed emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in dlfilcultles owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation In India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies In which they were 
certain of work and livelihood At the earnest 
represenratlon of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
bora and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been In Fiji to return there 
If they so desired The local labour conditions 
stlmnlated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages The 


Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the Ird April, 1922, 
and submitted Its report to the Government of 
India It has not been published 

In February 1020, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Lcglslatlvo 
Council was revised were Issued Provision 
was made, tnler aha, for tlio election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis On 
the 4th Kovember 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll In place of 
the existing communal one The resolution 
was supported by the tliree Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council Including 
the elected European and nominated Fijian 
members As a protest against this vote, all 
three Indian members resigned their seats and 
these have remained unfilled, no Indian having 
hitherto offered himself for election 

British Gniann — The Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances are mainly 
economic Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon'blc Dr J J Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr J A. Luckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of Bntlsh Guiana by 
means of emigration from India This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances It 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consistmg 
of Messrs PUlai, Keatlnge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana Mr Keatlnge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, Dlwan Bahadur P Ke3a^a PUlai, 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-President and 
Mr Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amoimt 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924 Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt , 
and the Hon Mr J C Luckhoo, K C , arrived 
in India for further discussions The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certhln 
matter Kunwar Maharaj Smgh, M , C J E , 
Bar-at-Law, was deputed for this purpose 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925 His report was received on February 
1st, 1926, and published. He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
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In n po'iUlon prv^ont to ndorJ the co'^t uhleh 
ll Invotvc- 

In Miuh followlnp ti'ccSil Inquiries 

b\ the Colonial Oihri, reports nppenred 
In the pres'- tint n hill Ind been Introduced In 
the Uou'c of Goinnion'cmpowrlnp Ills ^Injcst j *8 
Govcmni nt to niter the constituilon of firltth 
Guhm b\ Order In Council Tlic Gonemment 
of InJh con^iiUed In the mnttcr the Standing 
LmlpntSon (ominUtec of the Indian Legislature 
and an non- tntchinp earnts 

(i) Other Ports of the Empire — ^Tho 
dianpcs cvcntualh Introduced hy tho British 
Guiana (CoT-iltutlon), Order In Council 10118, 
did not inaohe nn\ dlflercntbtlon against 
Indian* and did not In nn> vra\ Infringe tho 
provision* of tlic special declaraton Ordinance 
■nhicli was pv**cd lij tlio Colonial Goaemment 
In ll>d3 and aalilrli conicrs cqualltj of status 
on all pcr*or* of l^*t Indian race resident In 
the Co'oaa In Cc\Ion, ^taurIt^U 3 , and tlalnja, 
liic position of Indians has on tho vlioto been 
satbfnctora , and tlicmattcrsha\cponcfTnoothl> 
Tlio Goacnimciit of India have now appointed 
their omi Ar.cnts in Cc\lon and Mala\-a Tho 
question of tlic Ilvalion of a standard lulnfmum 
wage for Indian l.'tatc lalxiurcia in Ccalon and 
Malaaa lioj- lietn the fuliject of negotiations bet- 
ween tlic (mat of India and tlic Colonial Go\cm- 
mcnls c\ct since tlic cmlgrallon of Indian labour 
to the Co'onles for tho purpo'c of unskilled work 
was declared Lawful In iv'id under the pro\l- , 
slons of tin, Indian Lnilgrallon Act, 1U22 So 
far as Ccalon I* concirnid a settlement satlsfac- , 
tOT to the Oort of India and lliat of Ccjlon 
has been amac-d at, < < , the standard wage and 
otlwr outstanding qn atlous atfcctlog the Intcr- 
(jts of the Labourers and the draft legislation 
toghi clfcctto Itno-i pas'cd be the Ceylon 
I/’gl'latlac Council In I)t coluber 1027 as "Indian 
Labour Ordinance >o 27 of 1027 ’ lire 
Standard llat< * of ^^^gcs agreed upon overe 
Introductd aelUi elfect from the l*t January 

1929 In 1931 , howcNcr, it was decided with tho 
concurrence of the Goa-emment of India to 
reduce tliCiC w ages lij Scents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 3 cculs for cliUdrcn by way of 
readjustment owing to tlio price of rlco issued 
from estates being fixed at Its 4 80 Instead of 
Its 0 40 per buslicl In regard to Slnlaya, 
Standard Wage Kates wlilch arc considered 
suitable be both the Indian and Malayan 
Go\Lmmcnt*liaee been Introduced In certain 
areas and the question of their extension to the 
rest of Malaea U engaging attention 

Tho rates so fixed were, hoevcver, reduced by 
20 per cent with cticct from the 6 th October 

1930 owing to acute depression In the rubber 
trade Tlie position la being watched by the 
Government of India and It Is hoped that the 
rates originally agreed upon will be restored as 
soon os tho present crisis has passed 


facilities , and In December, 1924, an Indian 
OfDccr of Goaemment, Kunwor Maharaj Singh, 
left India to conduct tho necCBsary Inquiry 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report was publish- 
ed by the Government of India In August 1026 
Tho v-irlous recommendations made In the 
report have been commended to tho considera- 
tion of tho Colonial Government. 

In February, 1920, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
slating that they accepted tho main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh In regard 
to tho renewal of emigration to Mauritius, nz , 
that no more unskilled Indian labour, should bo 
sent to JLauritlus either In the Immediate or near 
future M Itti regard to Eunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of Interest 
to the Indian population now resident In the 
Island, tho Colonial Govt expressed their 
willingness to gl\c effect to Bcvcral of them 

Tlic present position of Indians In the 
Dominions is that under the Canadian Dominion 
Election Act, Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise In eight out of the nine 
provinces In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
IrancUlsc on the same footing ns all other British 
subjects In Australia, sub-section (5) of section 
30 of the Commonwealth Electoral Aert, 1918-24, 
avas amended in 1925, by adding after the word 

Asia *’ tho words, " except British India " 
Tills mens ito gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
In Australia and Is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr 
Sastrl on tho occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922 As a result of tho representations made 
In London In 1930 Informally by the late Sir 
JIuhaminad Shafi at the Instance of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
rcvlBcd to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent In that State It Is, therefore. In IVcstem 
Australia alone that Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage In respect of election for the Lower 
House By Acts which have recently been 
pa-'*Ld by tlio Commonwealth Parliament, British 
Indians In Australia liavc been admitted to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Mnternitv allowances from nhlch they overe 
IdtUcrto excluded as Asiatics Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above 1.6 years of age, or 
above CO y cars, provided such persons are’ of 
good character and have resided continuoush 
for nt least 20 years An Invalid Pension is 
obtainable by persons, who, being above 16 
years of age and not In receipt of an Old Age 
I'cnslon, have whilst In Australia, become 
permanently Incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an Invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously In Australia for at least five years. 


In April 1924, the Government of MauritlnB 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Goaernment of India In consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
dedded that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local Investigation The 
Government of Mauritias agreed to receive an 
Officer for tho purpose and to give him all 


Maternity alloavance to the amount of £ 5 1 
given to a woman of every child to which sh( 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child L 
bom alive and the woman is an Inhabitant or 
the Commonwealth or Intends to settle there 
'This LeglslaUon removes the last grievance o 
the Indian community In Australia whl"h wa' 
remediable by the Federal Government 
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Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsee community, In the persons of the late 
Uaanbnai ><aorojl and other members of the 
Arm ot Cama & Co , led the way In the sojourn 
of Indiana in England for business purposes 
This lead It has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are In 
iKjndon and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth 
The number of the latter, especially Parsecs, 
is considerable Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat In the House 
of Commons Since 1910 four Indians — the late 
Mr Ameer All, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir BLnode Mitter and Sir Dmsha 
— have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council In 1919, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to he raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government In the spring of 1923 Mr 
(now Sir) Hadiba Dalai was appointed High 
Commissioner for India being the first Indian to 
hold the oflScd He resigned towards the end 
of 192i to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
who in 1931 was followed by Sir B N 
Mitra The early years of the present 
eentury saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element In permanent residence — that 
of retired officials and business men or people 
of Independent means who from preference ot in 
order to have their children educated in England, 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
visit It again Further the stream of Indian 
summer visitors Includes wealthy people wh( 
come regularly Sectlonally, the only Indian 
community to be fully organised Is that of the 
Parsls Tliey have an Incorporated and well- 
endowed Pars! Association of Europe Its 
centre Zoroastrlan House, 11, Kussell Hoad, 
West Kensington, opened in 1929, Includes a 
room devoted to ritual and ceremonial pur- 
poses, a reading room and library, and rooms 
lor social intercourse The Arya Bhavan, 
a home for orthodox Hindus visiting London 
was opened at 30, Belslze Park, Hampstead, 
in the summer of 1928 Indian business interests 
hate been organised by the formation of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in London, with 
Offices at 63, New Broad Street, E C 2 The 
East India Association (3 Victoria Street S.W 1 ) 
established in 1807, pro^'lde8 a non-partisan 
platform for the discussion of Indian problems, 
and exists “ to promote the welfare of the 
Inhabitants of India ” The British Indian 
Union, (8 Grosvenor Gardens, S W I ) under 
the presidency of H K H the Duke of 
Connaught and nith Lord Eeading as 
Clialrman, Is a social agency for promoting 
friendship and understanding between the 
people of Great Britain and India 
India House 

In March, 1930, the office of the BUgh Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
Inadequate premises In Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwj eh, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000 The design 


of tills noble building, which nas a frontage 
of about 130 ft opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of fair Herbert Baker, A IljV , 
with Dr Oscar Faber ns consulting engineer 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the buUding is mnlnlj found in the Interior, 
the architect has gh en to the details of the 
externa] elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and syunbollsm an Individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India Ineludlng base- 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 60,000 and 00,000 ft 
The total height from the lower lev el in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof Is 
about 100 ft 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India 
This hall is carried up two flbors, tlie upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of the exhibition hall there ore 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase lends to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor This gaUery In its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions 

The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building The walls of the 
staircase and the hails are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 

} carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jaft in Indian architecture Such ot the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists The water supply^ Is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obttdned from 
two artesian wells sunk some 400 ft below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Boad, 
Lambeth 

The Students 

Dnder normal conditions It is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating element and creates an Indian 
problem. Its numbers multiplied ten or twelve- 
fold In the quarter of a century before the Wat 
After a very considerable temporary cheek 
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CAVL'cd In tlic Grcvt ^^n^ the number rapidl' 
expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure on 
collcjre accommodation in ndditlon to the 
onilnarv praduate or under pradunto student, 
there arc some jroutits of pood famllv, includ- 
Inp lielri of Indian States admitted into our 
put'llc -chnol'* sucli ns i ton nnd ilnnow 
There arc o\rr 300 Indians at the Inns of Court 
Since the wnr there has been a svcicome in , 
crease in the number of technical and industrial , 
Mudentf iVltopclhcr Includlnp fcclmlcal and 
medical students, there arc full> 3,000 jounp' 
Indians (some lUc per cent of tlicm women) in 
Ixiadon, I dlnhiirph, Caml)rldpc, Oxford,^ 
(da'pow, 'MnnchC'tcr. Blrmlnpliam, Leeds 
Slutheld, Ilaerpool nnd a few other centres 
London al orbs alKiut lialf tlic total 

The Adtfsers 

It Is Well known that until a few jears apo 
the vounp Indian apart from inadcquatclj 
supported unolhcLal cITort nnd tlic chan,.e ol 
comlnp under the lnlluein.c of JnplLsli friends 
of tlwlr families, wv.re practlcallj Kft to tlieli , 
own dcaices Hut in \prll 1909 Lord Morlcj, 
created for tliclr benefit a Uurcau of Informn 
tlon and appointed tlic late Sir Thomas Arnold 
to the charpe of it under tlic title of bducatlonnl 
Adal'cr The Bureau was located at 21, Ciom- 
wcll-road, topether with the hatlonnl Indian 
Association and tlio Kortlibrook Soclctj, wlilch 
were tlius plvcn spacloas quarters for their 
social Work nmonp the aounp men in 
India tlic proaioclnl ndalsorv committee to 
help nnd ad\l«c Intcndlnc students Imvo been ' 
replaced in some instances b\ UniversiU Com- 
mlUces The worl of the Uurcau rapid!) 

expanded, and in consequence Lord Crewe In 
1912 ro-orpanlfcd the arrangoraents under tlie 
pcn'ral charpe of a sccrctar) for Indian 
students, Mr (now Sir) C L Mallet who 
rcslpncd at the close of 1010 He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr Arnold under the designation 
ol I dncatlonal Ad\l'cr for Indian Students 
to the Secrctara of State Mr N C Son 
followed Sir T Arnold as Local Advlsoi in 
London At Oxford the Oriental I)elcpnc)r, nnd 
at Cambrldpc the Inter -Collcphtc Committee 
linac been instituted to deal with Oriental 
students pcacmll) , whll-t Local Adtlsers lor 
Indian studints hate been appointed at 
llancliCEter, Fdlnbiirph and Glasgow 

These arrangements underwent far reaching 
rctlslon in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act ol the pre 
\lous year of a Ulgli Coramlssloncrshlp fo’ 
India in the United Kingdom The ’• agenev 
work” Sir William Moyer took ever from tht 
Secretary ol State Included that connected 
with Indian students Sir Tlioraas Arnold ac 
copted an appointment long pressed upon him 
na Professor ol Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr N C Son and Dr Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department 
Tlie administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
Ttoad was consolidated at the offices of tbf 
High Commissioner, tlicreby obviating a good 
deal of duplication ol files and papers Dr 
Quayle Is now Secretary In the Education 
Department of the Office ol the High Com- 
missioner nnd his colleague is Mr P K Dutt 


Tlio whole situation was Investigated by a 
commitleo of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the clialniinnslilp of Lord Lydton Arrange- 
ments liad liecn mndo for the Committee to 
continue their In\c»tIgatlons in India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
In conccquenco of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant ^Is 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of tlio recommendations of the unani- 
mous report publl-hcd In October 1922 The 
opinion was expressed tliat tlie only permanent 
solution of the problem Is to bo found In the 
dctclopmciit of education in India Atten- 
tion waoliulted to the diminution of the num- 
1 1 r ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result Irom giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the 'bstabilshment 
of an Indian Bar The Committee licid that it 
should bo possible to secure admission both to 
Brltlsii universities and, subject to certain 
reservations to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to jiroftt by the facilities afforded, 
prov ided that some machinery existed to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements suhsequentlv n committee 
prc-lded overbv Sir Edward Chamler recom- 
inonded the creation of Indian Bars, which 
sliould have the effect of much reducing the 
numbir of Indians going to the Inns of Court 
An Act for no purpose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 1920 


The students have hosts ot non-official 
Irlcnds and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference ol represen- 
tatives Of all organlbatlons Interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
CO ordinntlng their efforts Accordingly the High 
Commissioner held a conference In July 1925, 
when plans acre formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London 
Tlic subject had been prevlouslv discussed at a 
meeting ol the East India Association (April 27, 
1925) when a paper was read by Mr EH 
Brown The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-olhclal effort adeaittedlv does 
not meet the need fully the hostel nnd club at 
21, CromwcU-Koad, should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers A small committee with Mr A D 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21, Cromwell Hoad) as 
Secretary was established to assist students In 
obtaining suitable accommodation The increas- 
ing number of students coming from Indian 
States raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Educa- 
tion Department of the Office of the High 
Commissioner The Mysore State opened In 
1929 an aMncy office at Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, and appointed a permanent 
Trade Commissioner 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club In 1021 acquired 
Its own sports ground at Oaterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £16,000 Generous gifts were 
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made by some ILnlliig Princes and others, 
partioulariy the Maharaja of Patiala, but furthci 
help la required The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record In matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs 

A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the "Red Triangle" Shakespeare 
Hut In Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of BOO The hostel 
was removed to permanent premises 106-112, 
Gower-Street, close to University College 
In the autumn of 1923 It Is Indian both 
In conception and control, the warden 
and committee being responsible not to the 
National Council of Y M 0 A In London 
but to the Indian National Connell In Calcutta 


While the organization has a dollnltcly moral 
and spiritual ns well ns a social purpose. It 
Is not a proselytising agency There Is a steady 
average of some 5 SO moinlxirs and the hostel Is 
exceptionally fortunate In securing the volun- 
tary 8i rvlccs of men and women of great dls 
tinctlon In many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures The Indian 
Students Central Association has a Club house 
and restraurant at 2 Beanford-Gardens, S W.S 

There has been some recent dctclopmcnt In 
the matter of periodical literature detoted to 
India A monthly entitled " India ” pays special 
attention to the social side of British life In 
India and there Is the weekly Neto East and 
India There are various political organisa- 
tions connected with India 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


Beetish Indiah Union — ^Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races 
8, Grosvenor Gardens, S W 1 Secretary 
Major T Moss 

Centeai Asian Society — 77, Grosvenor Street, 
W 1 Hon Secretaries Major-General Sir 
William Beynon, K 0 , Colonel H 

Stevens 

East India Association —T o promote the 
welfare of the Inhabitants of India, chiefly 
by lectures and discussions 3, Victoria 
Street, S W , 1, Eon Secretary E H Brown, 
0 1 E 

India Sooiett — T he study of the arts and 

' letters of India, 8, Victoria Street, S W 1 
Eon Secretary E J P Richter, ii a 

Indian Students Union and Hosted — 112, 
Gower Street, W 0 1 Chairman Dr Edvryn 
Bevan 

Indian Students Centrad Association — 2, 
Beanford-Gardens, S W 3 — A Club house 
and restaurant independent of outside 
support 

Indian Chamber op Commerce in Great 
Britain — 86, Gracechurch Street, E C 
3 Secretary A H Maru 

Indo-British Mutuad Weep are League — 
Joint Eon Secretaries Mrs Hannah Sen and 
Mrs 0 Hegler (63, Elsworthy Road, NWS) 

Indian Gymkhana Club — Thombury Avenue, 
Osterley To promote the physical well-being 
of Indian students Secretary Captain 


W R B Berry, 10, King’s Bench Wall 
T<'mple, E C 4 

National Indian Association — Chief alms 
to promote the welfare of students 21, 
Cromwell Road, S W 7 Secretary Miss E J 
Beck 

Northbrook Society — Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students 21, CromweU Road, 
S W 7 Eon Secretary E Oliver 

Royal Asiatic Society — Research in the 
history and antiquities of Asia 74, Gros 
venor Street, W 1 Secretary Col D. M.E 
Hoysted, on B , D s o 

Royal Empire Society— Eormerly Royal 
Colonial Institute Northumberland Avenue, 
W C 2 Secretary George Pilcher 

Royal Society of Arts— has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered, on 
industrial, historical and commercial questions, 
18, John Street, Adelphl WC 2 Secretary 
G El. Menzles, o ii o , M.A 

Royal Institute op International Appairs, 
Chatham House, 10, St Jame’s Square, 
8 W 1 Secretary Commander Stephen, 

King Hall. 

Parsee Absooiation op Europe — ^London 
Zoroastrlan House, 11, Russell Road, Olympia, 
W. 14 

Student Christian Movement op Great Bri- 
tain AND Ireland — Secretary R 0 Madde, 
Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, 
N W 11 

ViOTORU League — 81, CromweU Road, S W 7 
Secretary Miss Gertrude Drayton, o BN 
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Bangalore 

Trahan core Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr S C Ghosh’s Wise Kiss (8st 3 lbs ), 
Ho-well 1 

Mr P C Bama’s Adltlbl (7st 71bs ), Alford 2 
The BAja of Bamnad’s Pamela Mary (78t 
91b3 ), H McQuade 3 

Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, ahead Time — 

1 min 29 3-5 secs 

Venkataglrl Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mrs Godam AU’s Old Scar (8st 51bs ), 
Clarke 1 

Mr Kashi Charan’s Truthful (8st 61bs ), 
Cooper 2 

Mr Basheshamath Klianna’s SIvaran Latta 
(7Bt 41bs ), Selby 3 

Won by a head, i length, J length 
Time — 1 min 18 3 6 secs 

His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore Cup 


Distance IJ miles — 

Messrs Kasperkhan and Syed Kakib s 
Humsiyah (9at lOlbs ), Howell 1 

Messrs GovlndxaJ and Borarlo’s Salfsaud 
(8st 51bs ), Clarke 2 

A E Khan’s Kurdl (7st 121bs , car 8st ), 
Hoyt 3 

Won bj a neck Time — 2 mins 24 secs 

Bangalore Cup Distance miles — 

Mrs C M Stewart’s Golden Carp (8st 
31bs ), Cooper 1 

, Mrs M Clarke’s Boyal Bazar (7st 71b3 ), 

I Black 2 

Lt -Col Lane and Capt Sir Charles Bucha- 
nan’s Snowfllght (7st Slbs ), Leeson 3 


Won bv half a length Time — 2 mins 11 
secs 

Barton Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mrs E Battersby’s Lotus Lass (7st 91bs , 
carried 7st lOlbs ), Cooper 1 

Mr H G Gregson’s Lonely Plight (8st 
121bs ), Howell 2 


Mrs J Bulz’s Mo^n^ (9st), Hojt 2 

B B, Marratt’s BrclTnov King (8st lib ), 
Black 3 

Won b> a lengtli Time — ^1 min 42 3 5 
secs 

Bombay. 

The Victorj Plate Distance 11 miles — 

Mr J J Murph\ ’s Braj Beau (7st 131b3 ), 

S Black 1 

Mr Kelso’s Amsel (8st 71bs ), Harding 2 

Mr Eve’s Hoppj (Sst 4lbs ), Brace 3 

Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, neck Time 
2 mins 9 1-5 secs 

Manchester Plate Distance 0 furlongs — ■ 

Mr P B Avasla’s Glen Gowan (7st Slbs ), 

B Eosen 1 

Brigadier RGB Hill’s Dan Leno (Sst 
Slbs ), S Black 2 

Mr A Higgins’s Llpstown (Sst 41b3 ), Plynn 3 
Won by neck, 2 lengths, * length Time 

1 min 15 2-5 secs 

The Aga Khan’s Cup Distance 11 miles — 
Mr H A Baigmahomed’s Mulligatawny 
(9st 31b3 ), B Rosen 1 

H H the Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Shipshape 
(9st Slbs ), Hutchins 2 

H H the Maharaja of KoUiapur’s Indian 
Star (6st 121bs , car 78t lib ), Stokes 3 
Won by } length, 1 length, i length 

2 mins 5 4-5 secs 

The Lloyd Handicap Distance 1 mUc — 

S S Akkasaheb Maharaja’s Dish Eight 


(78t lOlbs ), B Eosen , , i 

H H Aga Khan’s Saint Amour (Sst lOlbs ), 

A C Walker 2 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand 
Warlr (Ost Slbs ), Stokes . 3 

Won by neck, 4 length, 2 lengths Time 
1 min 39 1-5 secs 


Brigadier HEl’sDoaesyke(7st Tibs , carried 
7st Slbs ), Meeklngs 3 

Won by IJ lengths, i length, 1 length 
Time 1 min 30 2-5 secs 
Krlslmalah Chetty Cup DIv I Distance 
1 mile Other than those In Class Lf 
Mr Yacoob Swedani’s Packard (Tst ISlbs ), 
Behsman 1 

Mr A B Wahab’s Muscat (Ost ), Raymond 2 
Mrs E D Kazi’s Atshan (Sst Slbs ), Town- 
send . 3 

Won by a short head, neck, 14 lengths 
Time — 1 min 54 2-5 sees 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s Cup 
Distance 1 mile — • 

Mrs M Qarke’s Miss Orkney (Tst 71bs ), 
Behsman 1 


The Turf Club Cup Distance IJ mEes — 

Mr I G Ladhabhoy’s Sa’ada II (Tst 41bs ), 
Whiteside 

Mr K Mathradas’s Moofld (Sst 51bs ), A 
Clarke 

Mr AbduEa Beythoun’s Yona (Sst 21bs ), 
Hutchins 

Won by head, 2 lengths, head Time 
3 mins 19 1-5 secs 

The BycuEa Club Cup Distance 1} miles — 

Mr T D Goove’s Westerham (Ost 121b3 
carried Tst 21bs ), Whiteside 

Mr Shantidas Askuran’s Mount Argos (Sst 
Tibs ), A T Harrison 

H H Maharaja of Eajpipla’s Shipshape 
(Ost Slbs ), Easton 

Won by 1 length, neck, short head Time 
3 mins 1 sec 


1 
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Racing, 


Ihe Flemington Plate Distance li miles — 
Mr Pine’s Money Talks (Sst Vlbs ), ■ 

Bowley 1 Dead 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s ( heat 1 
AvantI (Sst Slbs ), A C Walker ) 

Mr Habib Esmail’s Asterisk (7st lOlbs ), 

S Black 3 

Dead heat, 3 lengths, 3 lengtlis Time— 2 
mins 8 2-5 secs 


Governor’s Cup Distance Ij miles — 

Miss SI Prophit’s Hoyal Air Force (Sst 
21b3 ), Northmore 1 

Mr D J Lecklo’s Polish Ace (7st 41b3 ), 
Alford 2 

Messrs Bum and Holmes Johnson’s 
Malbrouck (Sst 41bs ), Hd-wards 3 

Won by i length , neck J length Time 
2 mins 4 1-5 secs 


The Doncaster Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

H H Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan and Lt - 
Col Zora-uar Singh’s Sermon (Sst 71bs ), 
Barnett 1 

Mr Eve’s Saxpence (Sst 11b ), Brace 2 

Mr H M Mehta’s Spanish Wish (Ost ), 

T HIU 3 

Won by neck, 1} lengths, 1 length Time 
1 min 13 3-5 secs 

The Ayshlre Plate Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong — 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur's Narses (Sst 
Slbs), A C Walker 1 

Mr H M Mehta’s Eed Astrachan (Sst 
lOlbs), T Hill 2 

Mr Pine’s Money Talks (Sst 31ba ), Hut- 
chins 3 

Won by neck, head, i length Time 1 
min 66 secs 

Cdlcotta. 

King Emperor’s Cup Distance about l 
mile — 

Capt Elgee and Williamson’s Tel Asur (9st 
Slbs ), Johnstone 1 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand Wazir 
(Ost Slbs ), Obald 2 

Mr S K Chowdhury’s Clanville (Ost Slbs ), 
Marland 3 

Won by 2 lengths, a neck, one length Time 
1 min 40J- sees 

Beresford Cup Distance IJ miles — 

Mr T E Corrle’s Saint Malachy (Sst 41bs ), 

J Brown 1 

Mr E J Cubbay’s Pretty Enna (Sst 31bs ), 
Cooper . . 2 

Mr P Davis’s Saucy Jack (Sst iSlbs ), 
Sleigh 3 

Won by 1 length, IJ lengths, neck Time — 

3 mins 4 secs 


Metropolitan Plate Distance 0 furlonra — 
Mr J Heidkay’s Lookround (7st Slbs ), 
Sharpe 1 

Mr Santldas Askuran's Defend (3st l21b3 ), 
Scanlan 2 

Mr Santldas Askxuan’s Cavern (Ost ), Bum 3 

Won by 3 lengtlis, neck and 1} lengths 
Time 1 min 14 secs 

Elvslnm Plate Distance 11 furlongs — 

Sir E. N Mookerjee and Mr C de M 
Kellock s Kllroe (Ost ), Marland 1 

Mr J Mein Austin’s Bclamy (Sst lOlbs ), 
Parker 2 

Mr Sadaqnt Hussain’s Dawn of Hope (7st 
131b3 ), Sleigh 3 

Won by } length, 2} lengths, IJ lengths 
Time — 2 mins 21 2/5 secs 

The Carmichael Cup Distance 10 furlongs — 


Mr V Kosenthal s Acumen (Ost lib ), 
Slbbrltt 1 

Mr Shantidas Askuran’s Welcome Gift 
(Ost lib ), Scanlan 2 

Mr Hannick’s Dandaloo (Sst lOlbs ), J 
Brown 3 

Won by a head, 10 lengths Time 2 mln<i 
11 secs 

Viceroy’s Cup Distance about IJ miles — 

Mr B, K Bowie’s Nightjar (Ost 31b3 ), 
Edwards 1 

H H the Maharaja of Hajpipla’s Shipshape 
(Ost 31bs ), Cat Blake 2 

Mr MacScott’s Pendennis (Ost Olbs ), 

Doble 3 


Won by neck, 2 lengths, IJ lengths Time — 
8 mins 2 secs 

Colombo. 


Maepherson Cup Distance i mile — 

Mr A J ShUlingford’s Flash Toy (7st , 
car 7st 21b3 ), Alford 1 

Mr J Mein Austin’s Belanz (fat ), Sharpe 2 

Miss U Prophet’s Eoyal Air Force (Sst 
Olbs ), Northmore 3 

Won by length, 1 length, short head 
Time — 2 mins 36 3 5 secs 

Eonaldshay Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr Sajan K Ciiowdhury’a Clanville (Sst 
71b3 ), Marland 1 

Mr Santldas Askuran’s Defend (Ost ), Bum 2 
Miss M. Prophit and Mr Bose’s Boman 
Emperor (Ost ), NatUnose 8 


Won by li length, 2 lengths Time — 1 
min 14 1-5 secs 


Newmarket Bhindlcap Distance 7 furlongs — 
Captain and Mrs F Fenwick’s Eollo (Srt 
8 lbs ), Davison 1 

Mr A E Ephraum’s Indian Hero (Sst 
4 lbs ), Clarke 2 

Mr Brooke’s Off Guard (7st Slbs ), J Eosen 3 
Won by a head Time i min 32 4-6 secs 

Governor’s Cup Distance 1 mile 8 furlongs — 
Mr G FeUowe’s Willow Stream (Ost Slbs ) 

Bum . . . , 1 

Mr G L Lyon’s Powders (Ost Slbs ), 
Warren 2 

Mr Koo’s Aroostook (Ost Slbs ), O’Brien 3 
Won by a length ^Thne — 2 min't 32 4-6 
secs 


o 




Kolhapur. 

b'i’l of Pc^^^s Cup Dl'tincc 5 

fi rlop. — 

■'’p J (.rolfrcv s Spi (S<t -llb^ ), Lorn 1 
H n th ■'tilnrij'i of Kollnpur s Qulck- 
!-c0'. .n^.ObMii . 2 

J \rilr fur = lour bqu-\rc (7«t Olb^ ), 

1. McQ -lie 3 

Won 1)\J Kiri 2’ li njtlH nnd 1 Icncth 
Tiii'' 1 ruin "I C' 

‘^ir I r 1 r W il on C ip I)i tincc about 1 mile 
furlo .r' I 0 % arcl- 

n U tb ^!^ln'^i■l of Kollnpur t Ilnlnm 
(7-' ' ) Milnino 1 

n H th ■'tnlnraja of Kollnpur s Koorl 
"ivbK' t 711' ), V K Obild 2 

11 H th'' >InhamJa of Knllnpu' - Vrkan 
(7'* 711 ),llc*chcr 3 

Won b\ 2 K irth' j Icn^tlis , 1} Icnrtht 
Tiip'' — o riiii-i 21 'cc' 

5 thK-i'-ib b 'rnharaj Cup Distance If 
rn Ic^ — 

'Ir \u if Harooi-- Dcvl„n (S;t ), A K. 

01 d 1 1 

Mr» t.cvjbin tli s Old Senr (''st ), W G 
Th np'O i 2 

'Ir D 1) MnnlnlKnr 3 Stvanl (sst Olbs ), 

C llott 3 

W 0 i bt C IcnutlL' -1 Icniths, 2 lengths 
lino — 2 mins 1 j 2 o Sf'c- 


Lahorc 

Indian Grand Xational Distance about 3 
mil'’ — 

Mr K Cabb r s Var Tlum (0=t 71b3 ), Mr 
bln r=tou 1 

Mr 11 X 'laclaurln’s Half Xote (lOst 
12 lb- ), Jlr LInard 2 

Cnjitaln L M II Eenn s Galtce Princess 
(10 * olb ), Cajitaln L M H Benn 3 
Won bt 3 IcnrtUs 4 lengths, If lengths 
Time — C mins 20 secs 

Lucknow 

Indian Mllltarj Stecplecliasc Distance 2} 
miles — 

Mr U X Maclaurln’s Half Xote (lOst 
lOlbs ), Mr Barlow 1 

Capt P J Hillard s Just Cause (123t Slbs ), 
Owner - 

Capt J P. Cniarles’ KeUa (lOst "lbs ), Mr 
Hcnccker 3 

W on bv a neck , a head and a head Tinae — • 

4 mins 31 sees 

Dllkhusa Hurdles Distance If miles 

3Iaj J C aValkers Wedding Day (list 
Slbs ), Fownes 1 

Mr J Thompson’s Calra (9st 91bs ), Capt 
Anderson 2 

Mr T D Scott’s Orion’s Pelt (9st dibs ), 
Elhott 3 

Won by 2f lengths , 2 lengths , 4 lengths 
Time — 2 nUns 4 secs. 


The ^Vrmy Cup — ^Distance 7 furlongs — 

MaJ -General H K Bcthell’s and Capt 
W M Xemlll’s Honey-Mooner (list 
nibs), Capt XcwUl 1 

Maj W B Bennie’s Granary (list 12 lbs ), 
Capt Hilliard . 2 

Mr D W Hcncker’s Absorbent (lOst 
131bs ), Mr Hcnckcr 3 

Won b\ i length , 24 lengths , a neek 
Time — 1 min 31 4-5 secs 


Civil Service Cnp Distance 7 fnrlongs — 

3Ir S Khanna’s Winslow (7st lllbs ), 
Powicl ., .. 1 


Capt E H Lea’s Xour Jehan 
(7st lOIbs ) J O’Xcale 
'tessrs C B Farrar and C W 
To'h s FreOnejklng (Sst 
lOIbs ), Edwards 


^ Dead heat 2 


W on b' 2 lenrths, dead heat and short head 
Time — 1 mfn 23 2 3 secs 


Madras 

The 'Lah-aranl of Venkatagiri’s Cup Distance 
If miles — 

The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Chianti (9st ), 


Brown 1 

Mr Xewton Davis’ and Captain WUkln s 
bhajl(9st olbs ), Forsvth 2 

Jayadevi’s Hlghwavman (93t Tibs ), 
Sonthej . 3 


Won by 1} lengths, If length, short head 
Time — 2 mins 12 2-5 secs 

I The Cochin Cup Distance If miles — 

Mr Talib s Charter (Sst 21b3’ ), Thompson 1 
Mr Kadnm’s Grand Boy (93t 21b3 ), 

I Forsvth 2 

Mr Eangilla’s Jewel (7st lllbs ), Adlev 3 
Wonbyahead, 2 lengths, f length Time — 

I 2 mins 55 secs 

I ’The 3Ierchant’s Cnp Distance 1 mile, 1 
' furlong — 

( H H the Jlaharaja of Mysore’s Polecat 
I (95t Slbs ), Duckenfleld . 1 

Ladv Beatru: Stanley and Afl.ss Stanley’s 
Bridal Knot (Sst ISlbs ), Southey 2 

H H the ilaharaja of Venkatagiri’s Ke- 
compense (7st lib ), White 3 

Won by a head, 1 length, head 

The Bobbin Cup Distance 1 mUe Handicap 
for Arabs — 

Mr Temooljl’s Hazlma (Sst Slbs ), Forshty 1 
Mr Haramy’s Isfoog (7st gibs ), Townsend 2 
Mr Jaleel’s Shivaraj (7st Slbs ) O’Xeale 3 
Won by short head. If length, f lemrth. 
Time — 1 min 51 1-5 secs 

The Klrlampudl Cup Distance 5 furlongs 

I Handicap for horse In class ITT 
I Mrs Clarke’s Ladv Primrose (Sst 21b3 1 
I Forsvth . 

I Mr. S A A A nnamalnl Chettiar’s DupnUn 
I (8«t 61b3 ), Packham .. 
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Racing 


Hajee Sir Ismail Salt’s Callgulas Best (7st) 
Guru 3 

Won by 1 length, IJ lengths, 1 length 
Time — 1 min 1 2-5 secs 

The Governor’s Cup Distance R C and 
distance — 

Messrs Mansander’s and Bewe’s Orange 
Pippin (7st lOlhs ) Gunn 1 

Mr Murphy’s Dargos (9st 61hs ), Wells 2 

Baja of Pailaldmedi’s Snovt Plight (7at 
131bs ), Eohertson 3 

Won hy 1 length, IJ- lengths, i length 
Time — 1 min 55 secs 


Mysore. 

E C T C Cup Distance IJ mUe — 

H E Sir George Stanley’s Eoundelay (Sst 
5 lbs ), Tovmsend 1 

C E Cuttings’ Bowler (Sst lib ), Brown 2 
Newman Saunders’ Vulcan (Sst 41b8 ), 
Spaclnnan 3 

Won by a neck, li lengths, 1 length 
Time — 2 mins 16 2-6 secs 

Bobbin Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 

Eambhoy Kashlbhoy’s Mushoor (7st lllbs ), 
McQuade 1 

A Eadlr’s Platlnmn (9st lOlbs ), Clarke 2 
Sirs J H Marshall’s Bhakstar (9st ), 
Spaokman 3 

Won by a length. Time — 1 mJn 39 secs 

Ootacamund. 

The Governor’s Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 


furlongs — 

Mrs Gregson’s Stolen Hour (9st 121b8 ), 
Cooper 1 

Mr Go'vdndraj’s Val Haki (Sst 91bs ), 
Townsend 2 

Mr Irwin s Marcasite (7st lllbs ), Burn 3 
Won by i length Time — ^2 mins 25 3-5 secs 

The NUglrl Plate — ^Distance 6 furlongs — 

H E Sir G Stanley’s Eoundelay (9st ), 
Townsend 1 

The Eajah of Eamnad’s Gracious Star 
(Sst 51bs ), McQuade 2 

The Eaja of BobbUi’s Colin Campbell (Sst 
71bs ), Meeklngs 3 


Won by 11 lengtlis , 1 length, a bead Time — 

1 min i7 1-5 secs 

The BanganapaUe Cup (Div I) Distance 7 
furlongs — 

Mr Gregson’s Ladj Beatrice (Sst Ub ), 
Cooper 1 

The Raja of Eamnad’s Orchis (Sst 71bs ), L 
McQuade 2 

Mr Harnmy’s Shanawaz (7st 3lbs ), 
bhaukat AU 3 

Won hy a short head Time — 1 min 30 
2*6 secs 


The BanganapaUe Cup (Dh 11 ) Distance 
7 furlongs — 

>lr Vljavnlakshml’s Toiglass (7st 91hs ), 
Wrcghltt 1 

Col HiU’s Do^o Sjkc (Sst), Mccklngs 2 

Hajee Sir Ismail Salt s Dalkusha (Sst 2Ibs ), 
Cooper 3 

Won by a short head Time — 1 min 31 

3/5 secs 

The Yendaj nr Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Idr Gregson’s Lonely I light (Sst 211)9), 
Cooper 1 

Mr Go\lndarnj s ValhakI (Sst 51bs ), Town- 
send 2 

Jlr Irwin’s Marcasite (Sst 91bs ), Bowlcy 3 

Won by i length, * length, li lengths 
Time— 1 min 46 sees 

Poona 

The Governor’s Cup Distance E C and 
Distance — 

Mr W Bird’s Jo ssir (7st 71bs),S Black 1 

Mr VbduUa Bejdhoun’s Vona (Pst 11b ), 
Evlands 2 

Mr J Cline’s Cold Steel (7st 71bs carried 
7st 91bs ), Harding 3 

Won by 6 lengths, neck, 2 lengths Time 
3 mins 6 2-5 secs 

The S^tember Plate Distance IJ miles — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Vljaya- 
kumar (Sst Slbs ), Obald 1 

Mr M E Patel’s Engle’s Prey (7st 91bs ), 

H McQuade 2 

H H the Maharaja of Mvsore’s Alcor (‘>st 
Slbs ), T HiU ' 3 

W(Wi by } length, head, neck Time — 

2 mins 8 3-5 secs 

The Western India Stakes Distance li 
miles — 

H H the Maharaja of Eajpinla’s Melesi- 
genes (Sst lOlbs ), Bowley ' 1 

H H the Aga Khan’s Buland (9st 7Ibs ), 

A C Walker 2 

Mr Kelso’s Amsel (7st lOlbs ), Harding 3 
Won hyneck, 3 lengths, 2 lengths Times 
2 mins 8 3-5 secs 

The Vaushall Handicap Distance 6 furlongs — 
H H the Aga Khan’s Nijlnski (Sst 21bs ), 

A C Walker 1 

Mr Kelso’s Blrdwood (7st 41b9 ), S Black 2 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shrl 
Narayan (Sst lOlbs ), Obald 3 

Won by neck, neck and 1 length Time — 

1 min 13 3 6 secs 

The St Lcger Plate Distance E C and 
Distance — 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vljayakn- 
mar (7st 21bs ), Bhimrao 1 
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Unri Mr It M MrliU ■< SrmlMi M Isli (04 ), 
J'''l'On . 2 

It It til'' ■'iiior'iji of KollnpurV ‘>hrl 
N ■>" v^ 111 ("it Tlt'i ), Ol'ilJ n 

Moi In 1 li'ncth, 1 Ii'iiRth, 4 lonptlis 
T ii 1" “1 min 4 1 2 ■> 'PP'5 

TI i' ( 'llprion Dljlmrc 7 fiirOm^' — 

\ \ l.r-iinliomi il K Jnr nnd T 

Jl'irrl''' 1 « ( n|il\ (7il ), 1 Irtrln r . 1 
H II til'" Vc’x KIni) F Milii"! 1 (Hst Vlbs), 

\ r MnlK. r . 2 

Air M ( ritrl F JtPFtorntInn (0Ib3 ), 
llonrll , 3 

Won In IJ IrnclliF, 4 Icnrrtbi, 2 kriKths 
T Imc — 1 inln 2^ 'ppi 


Sccundcrabnd 


r< •! li-nl ' (.11)' Dl'tinrc 7 furlont.' — 

Air \ 11 'Ilf Hivroon F Pi \ iKi (''it ) Ilovrloj 1 

Air T H'\rrl'''n s llil'Inn (S't 21b' ), 
Ilarrl'on 2 

Simb Alninuil PowHIi’b (S't 

111.) I/-. '..n 3 

Won In 3 1 nkHi' TImr — Iniin.SSfrc' 

1 ilbru! AIiiU Cuii Pl'Uncp 1 mllr — 
t.^pt AirlllLot* Mp. r Mike (Sst rilbs ), 
rnwii'i-nJ 1 

N^iwl) Aicininl Dowhh’s I’lajilnj (Sst. 

fib* ) T mil . 2 

Nairab AHr AHbill All ICJian’s Ahlmctcr 
(“«t Slb« ), Tlii'ini.'on 3 

Won b> i Icnptli Time — 1 niln 47 2-5 'ccs. 


CRICKET. 


I !.-_'l 1 1 I ' i'i > iihr — 

71 . i>, 1 , I v' (I - I iiroj..-iii' In 2 "*' run* 

1 1 ■! " I 1 -.1 

At 'I, - !• > rii 1 PC'* 

1 ti I'l ^ 1 - - t ami I. . 

I -il -r ',< -tb'rn Imlla QuA'lraiipuIar Cricket 
7 < r: ai l — 

1 linl t r it a1 rniijab 2 .2 ami It-n 

W I rro\ Inn , 134 mill 13H 
ur tjin'lraiipiilar Crkkpt Toiinmmint — 
I 11 "1 '111 Hum 17 

( brbtlaii*, 101 nml ba 


bminilcrabail Qiiailranpulnr Cricket Tourna- 
' nifiit — 

j Hlmliia 1‘12 and 69 (for 0 wlcketa ) 

1 iirojicaii' 73 and 100 
Afii'llm* 101 and 205 
rarnN 00 and 245 

1 Inal, AlU'Ilma 140 and 140 (for 4 wickets) 
lIlndiLs 104 and 178 

I Secunderabad AlolndduUah Cricket Tourna. 
1 nicnt — 

1 Inal Combaj Free I/Ootcr«, 421 and 380 
I Aligarh Uuhcrsitj, 25S and 120 


TENNIS 


Allahabad. 

All India Tennle Tonrnanient — 

M< n's ‘-Iiigb ' U > Capoor beat Alind 
Hu«»aln J 5, 7 5, 5 7, 2 0, C 1 

Women's Singles Ills' I/Cila Bow beat 
Mrs AlcKenna, 0 1, 0 1 


W omen’s Uoublcs Airs AIcKcnna and Miss 
Boberts beat Airs Slicphetd and Miss do 
Beaufort, 7-5, 0 2 

Men B Doubles I A’ Bobb and Aliad llus 
sain beat Allcliaelmore and Brooke I d\e arda 
0 4, 3-C, 6 2 ’ 

Mixed I^uble* — E A' Bobb *iid Ali&s Bo- 
Hussain utd KlssiLcUa- 



Tennis, Hockey. 
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Bombay. 

■Western India Tennis Tournament — 

Men’s Singles Suvnma beat Khardckar. 
0-2, 3-6, 6-3 

Women’s Singles Miss Leila Eow beat Miss 
Woodbrldge, 6 0, 6-1 

Men’s Doubles A 0 Terebra and Gupte 
beat Ghorpade and Kbardekar, 6-4, 6-1 

Women’s Doubles Miss Woodbrldge and 
Mrs Mackenzie beat Mrs Motr and JIrs 
Bell, 0-3, 6-4 

Mixed Doubles Kamruddln and Miss Steb- 
blng beat Miss Woodbrldge and Fox, 
7-9, 6-4, 7-5 

Invitation Tennis Tournament — 

Men’s Singles Austin beat Andrews, 0-4, 
4-6, 6-4 

Men’s Doubles Austin and OlUff beat 
Andrews and Horn, 4-6, 0-4, 6 4 

Mixed Doubles Kamruddln and Miss Steb- 
blng beat Wallis Myers and Mrs Mac- 
keime, 6-3, 6-4 


CalCDtta 


International Tennis — 

Great Britain beat India by five matches to 
two 

Singles M Sleen beat E D Andrews, 

6- 2, 7-B 

H W B Austin beat V Bobb, 6-3, 7-3 
E D Andrews beat E V Bobb, 6-2, 6-1 
H W B Austin beat Mohan Lai, 7-6, 6-2 

Doubles Sham Sher Singh and D N Kapoor 
beat A Wallis Myers and J S Olllff, 4-6, 

7- 6, 6-2 

H W B Austin and J S Olllff beat L 
Brooke-Edwards and Hodges, 6-0, 9-7 

E D Andrews and Horn beat Eamaswaml 
and Ahad Hussain, 6-4, 10-8 

Bengal Championships — 

Men’s Singles G P Hughes beat Perkins, 
6-4, 6-1, 6-1, 6-0. 


Women’s Singles Miss J. Sandlson beat 
Mrs Stork, 0 4, 0 2 

Men’s Doubles G P Hughes and A M D 
Pitt beat M Ucda and I Kitagawa, 
6 4, 0-0, 6-3 

Mixed Doubles L Brooke Ldwards and 
Miss J Sandlson bent Hodges and Mrs 
Stork, 0-2, 3-0, 0 3 


Delhi 


Army Championships, Singles I Inal — 

E /Lt Henderson Brooks bent Lt G Petti- 
grew, 0-3, 3-0, 0-2, 3-7, 0-2 


Doubles Final Capt C 
Wells boat Sq Ldr 
Harrison, 0 3, 0-1, 8 0 


Hooke and S 
Murphj and 


> /Sgt 
I'/Lt 


Delhi Championship Women’s Singles — 

Mss Sandlson beat Mss Eow , 0-3, 0-2 

Mm’s Singles G P Hughes beat Eaghubar 
DajTil, 0-2, 0-2, 0 0 

Mixed Doubles Open Mss Sandlson and 
L S Deane beat Mrs Simon and G P 
Hughes, 4 0, 0-3, 0-2 

Mixed Doubles Handicap Mrs Chaterjoo 
and Blshambar Dajal (—2/0) bent Mrs 
^old and E W Grlndnl (—16 4/0) 0 0, 


Junior Championships — 

Suraj Prakash beat 0 E Wade, 0-1, 7-5 


Poona 

The results ol the P 'Y C Gymkhana Tourna- 
ment were — 

Singles Power beat Vanarse, 7-5, 


Doubles Knnan and 'Vanarse beat 
PudumJI and Vartak 


Womm’s Singles Mrs Stephens beat Miss 
Coplestone 

Mixed Doubles ! Mi ss Coplestone and Powar 
beat Mss Eustumjl and Pudumil 2-6 

6 - 2 , 6-8 J > . 


HOCKEY. 


Bombay. 

Am Khan Hockey Tournament — 
Bombay Customs 
Ajmere Loco Sports Club 


Lneknow. 

Eamlal Memorial Cup — 

2 goals Cantonment Sports Club 

1 goal. Lucknow Christian College 


1 goal 
Nil 


Calcutta. 

Bclghton Cup Tournament — 
Calcutta Customs 
B N Ely Eeghnent 


2 cools 
Nil 


New Delhi. 


AU-Indla Inter-Eallway Hockev 
Bengal Nagpur Eallway 
East Indian Eallway 


Tournament — 
4 goals 
1 goal 


Football, Rugby, Golf, Polo, 
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FOOTBALL. 


Bombay 


Calcutta. 


RoTcra Cup Tournnmcnt^ — 

Eovnl 'SVc't Kents 2 gonls 

IGth Field Brigade . . . 1 goal 

Unrrrood league— 

BlvI'Icin I Dulo of Wellington Regltncnt 
DhBlon 11 Bombay Citj Police 

Go”age Cup — 


B B A C I Bly . 

CItv Police , 

1 

goal 

mi 

International — 

England 

6 

goals 

Scotland 

1 

goal 


I F A Shield— 

Highland Light Infantry . 2 

Hurhams . 1 

The Cooch Bihar Cup — 
llohan Bagan . 2 

Bhowanlpore 

International Match — 

Europeans . . 3 

Indians , . . 

Simla. 

Inter-Itallrray Football Tournament — 

E I Hallway , . 3 

K W Railway . 1 


RUGBY 


goals 

goal 

goals 

Aht 

goals 


goals 

goal 


Bombay. 


Bombay Bngby Tonmament — 

Bombav G\Tn]vhanrx 

Prlnco o( Wales Volunteers 

3 

points 

At/ 

Intematlonal Match — 

England 

3 

points 

Scotland 

3 

points 


' Calcutta. 

lAU-Indla Rugby Tournament — 
I Welch Regiment 
^ Prince of Wales 'Volunteers 


13 points 
3 iwlnts 


GOLF. 


Bombay 

England ■non the England rs Scotland Golf 
Match b\ 14 points to 13 

Calcutta 

Indian Golf Championship — 

G P Pnkenham Walsh beat E L Watts, 12 
and 11 

All-lndta Women's Champlonshlp- 
Mrs Duncan beat Mrs lAird, 8 and 7. 
Merchants’ Cup Competition — 

Jardlne Skinner t Co , 633 
International Match — 

Scotland — 10 Matebe® 

Fngland — 5 Matches 


Nasik. 

The President’s Cup — 

J B Abercrombie, 76 
The Gymkhana Cup — 

J B Abercrombie, 78, 

Ladles Bogle, Handicap — 

Mrs Montgomery, 2 down 
Men’s Foursomes — 

Sandeman and Herapath beat Owen and 
Barber, 4 and 2 

Western India Championship — 

Frail beat Irvine, 6 up and 6 to play 
The Bombay Bangle — 

Miss Wiles beat Mrs Greening, 4 up and 3 to 
play 

Poona. 

Governor’s Cup — 

Farbiother beat Collins 2 up 


POLO 


Calcutta Indian Polo Tournament — 


Jodhpur 7 goals 

Central India Horse 3 goals 

Calcutta Carmichael Cup — • 

Police . 4 goals 

Calcutta 8 goals 

Calcutta The Ezra Handicap Tournament — 
Jaipur Pilgrims 12 goals 

Calcutta 6 Goals 

Jodhpur Duke of Connaught Tournament — 
Jodhpur 8 goals 

10th Hussars 7 goals 

Poona Poona Open Polo Tournament — 

Boy al Dragoons S goaU 

Srd Cavahy 2 goals 


Lahore Indian Cavalry Open Polo Touma- - 
ment — 

P A V 0 Cavalry 8 goals 

7th Light Cavalry 4 goals 

Delhi Badha Mohan Polo Tournament— 
10th Hussars 4 goals 

Scinde Horse . 3 goals 

Delhi Prince of Wales Polo Tournament 

Central India Horse , 5 coals 

ICROtb Hussars 3 goals 

Meerut Meerut Summer Tournament 


lOth Koyal Hnasars 
Black Watch 
Hyaore Mysore Polo C 
Boyal Dragoo 
Joljmr 


7 

6 

6 

1 


goals 

goals 
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Boxing Billiards. 


BOXING. 


Lahore. 

Army and Air Force Championships — 

Flyweight — Pte. Gunter (EsseK Peglment) 
beatli/Cpl "Wood (Leicestershire Pegiment) 

Bantamweight — Pte Hotter (King Shrop 
shire Light Infantry) bent L/Bdr Smith 
(Royal Artillery) 

Featherweight — L/Cpl Carl (Leicesters) beat 
Sig 'Williams (Royal Signals) 

Offleers’ Featherweight — Lieut Hose 

(Beds and Herts) beat Lieut ‘Wall (Rojnl 
Artillery) 

Offleers’ Lightweight — ^F/0 Hanson (Rojnl 
Air Foree) beat 2/Lleut "Wilson (Royal 
ArtUlery) 

Boys’ Featherweight — Boy Impey (60th 
Rifles) beat Boy Wing (Lelcestershlres) 

Boys’ Bantamweight — Boy James (Royal 
Regt ) beat Boy Cray (Royal Sussex) 

Offleers’ Welterweight — Lieut Evans (Royal 
Scots) beat Lieut Plne-Coffln (Devons) 

Offleers’ Light Heavyweight — Lieut Mac- 
Leod (<16th Rattary’s Sikhs) k o 2/Lleut 
Holllst (Royal Sussex) 

Lightweight — L/Cpl Clements (Gordons) beat 
Pte Turner (East Surveys) 

Middleweight — Brd Ward (Royal Artillery) 
beat C S M Wheeler (Army Physical 
Training Stafl) 

Light Heavyweight — L/Cpl Pleket (Royal 
Berkshire Re^ ) beat L/Cpl Thompson 
(East Yorkshires) 

Heavyweight — Pte Mackenzie (Seaforths) 
beat L/Cpl Shotbolt (Beds and Herts) 

Welterweight — Pte Lewis (Royal Regt) 
beat L/Cpl Turk (62nd Light Infantry) 

Mnssoorie. 

Individual Army Competition (Finals) — 

FljTvelght — L -Cpl Wood (1st Leicesters) 
beat LAC l^ve (RAF ) — The fight 
being stopped in the second round 

Bantamweight — L -Cpl Herrlott (1st Black 
Watch) lost to Pte Kentish (Beds and 
Herts) on points 

Lightweight — Sgt Preston (RIF) beat 
Pte Moore (Beds and Herts,) on points 


Weltcrn elgiit — Pte Lewis (let Rojal 
Regt) beat Gnr Webb (12th Bty RA) 
on points 

Middleweight — Pte Thomas (K 0 Y 

LI) vvasko bj S C M Wheeler (A S 
P T ) in the first round 

Light Henwwclght — Pte Huggins (1st 
Hants) ko Pte Cox (Ist Devons) in the 
seeond round 

Heav jwvelglit — Pte Howl (Rojnl Berks) 
lost to Pte McKenzie (Scafortlis) on points 

Featherweights — L A C Varlej (R A F ^ 
beat L -Cpl Devlin (R I F ) on points 

Public Schools Competition — 

Flyweight — G Fonscen (St Georges) bent 
G Dias (St Fldclls) on points 

Featherweight — N Gibson (St Georges) 

bent M Pereira (St Fldclls) on points 

Lightweight — N O’Neil (St Georges) bent 
F Hajes(St Fldclls) on points 

Welterweight — V Turner (St Georges) 

was beaten by M Robbins (St Fldclls) on 

points 

Middleweight — H McHugh (St Georges) 
lost to S Simons (St Fldelis) on points 

Heavyweight — P Murphy (St Georges) 

beat L Brown (St Fldclls) on points 

Bangalore 

Pat Mills bent Gunboat Jack on points 

Pat Mills eft Arthur Soares Soares disquali- 
fied in 5th round 

Bombay 

Gunboat Jack beat Pat MlUs on points 

Gunboat Jack k o Milton Kubes in the 7th 
round 

Gunboat Jack k o Seaman Jordan in the 
9th round 

Colombo. 

Gunboat Jack k o Tiger Lee in the 8th round 

Gunboat Jack k o George Wells in 2nd round 

Madras 

Gunboat Jack beat Pat MlUs on points 

Gunboat Jack k o Fall Merchant in the 8th 
round 


BILLIARDS 


Calcutta All-India Billiards Championship — 

Begg, 1,000 Buchanan, 035 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Bombay Matsumoto Challenge Cup (Base- 
ball) — 

Americans, 9 runs 
General Motors, 2 runs 

Sherpur Jheel Kadlr Cup — 

Capt Richards on Manifest 


Hoghunter’s Cup Heavj'weight — 

Mr. Adve on Bayleaf 
Hogliunter’s Cup Lightweight — 

Mr Pettit on Gold Pinch 

Poona All India Cliamplonship Clay Pigeon 
Shoot (Kazl Cup) — 

Cant Blaber 
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Who’s Who in India. 


ABDUL IIAMID, Khav Bauaduh Diwan, 
Bar-it-Tjwv, C LF , 0 B L , Chief Minister, 
Kfti'urfhnH Stnte h 15 October 1S31 m a 
dincliter of Klnn Sihib Shelkli Amir iid-Dln, 
retired Fxtra As'tt Comml«lonor In the 
Punjib Edue Government Collcpe, Lnhoro 
Jndec lOon, Pnpdt of the (rii',ii‘: Opintlono 
Ibll Ifcnd of the lAcrnlhe nnil Kr\cnuc 
Dent': ns Mnshtr Mil I ollow of the Ihinjnb 
CnUrrsltN , Lntol\ Member Ihinjib I ecls- 
lifl\c Connell, Clilof Soeretnrx Mnreh 1915, 
CTifrf Minister injfl klnn Itiindnr (1915), 
OBF (191S), Cir (19JI) Appointed 
b\ the Go^cmment of Indin (Inimnn of the 
Bnnkinc 1 nqulrx Committee for the Cm- 
tmlK Administered Arens 30 DdcEfttc 

nt the \s^embU of I/Cnc'i' of Aiflons in 1931 
Addrc'/ Knpnrtlnh 

ABDUL KVHIM MAALAxn, Di. MLC, 
Go'emment pensioner. Member, ( ouncll 
of Stntc Member, Benenl lA'Ui'-htisc Connell 
since 102G h »0 Anc lS0i3 m A\cshn IChnlun 
ofCnlcuttn A due. S\lhct nnd ( nlouttn btnrtcd 
ns a tcnchcr In the (nlcuttn Mndrnsnh , 
Asslstnnt Inspector of School? for Mnhomedan 
Education for nbont 1 5 \ cars Inspector of 
Schools, Chltlapone Division, for about five 
vears Puhbeahnnf lllstorv of India for 
Bcpfnners In FncIWi, Bonn >11 Hindi and’ 
Urdu , Stnilents' lIlstor% of Imila The 
Mnliomedon 1 mplre In India In Bcnpall , 
Hints on Ch's Mniupcmcnt and Method 
of Teachlnc In 1 ncllsh , and Mahomedon 
Edncotlon In Bcneol (Fncllsh) Addrett 
13-1, Melleslea Square, Calcutta 


ABDUL QArrUM. Xasrali Sir &ahlbmda, 
KCIE (1917) b 1806 formcrlj In Foreign 
and Political Department Goaemment of 
India and Pol Agent Kh\ her Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1838 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, TIrah Expedition 1897-8 
(despatches, Khan Daliadur), Zakkn-Khcl 
Expedition 1003 (C I E ) , on Indo Afghan 
Boundarj Commns, 1894-5 , has been an 
MLJt since 1923, rccelacd title Nawab 
1915 , and KaLsar 1 Hind gold medal 1920 
Addretf Pesbaavnr 


ABEKCROJIBIE, JonH Robertson, MLC, 
Mcrduint, Director, Wilson Latliam d. Co , 
Ltd , b Jnncll, 1888 tn Elsie Maude d of 
E W Collin late ICS Educ Cheltenham 
Coll Came to India as Assistant In 1010 , 
Joined I A R 0 Feb 1915 Joined 18th 
K G 0 Lancers In France, Mav 1910 , active 
sera ice in France, Mav 1916 — March 1918 and 
in Palestine Marcli 1918~Fcb 1919 Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925 , President 1930 , Member Bombay 
Legislative Council lOM-26 and 1930-31 
Addrtst Central Bank Buildings, Bruce Street, 
Bombay 

ABHEDAXANDA, HiS HoUKESS Sreemat 
SavAJD, Ph D (New York ) , President, 


Ramakrlslina Vedanta Socleta , Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author 6 Oct 
2 1800 Educ Calcutta Unlaerslty Dis- 
ciple of Sri Rnmalcrislma Paramnhamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swaml Vhekananda, 
a Trustee of the Bclur Math and Ramakrlahna 
Mission Went to London In 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta) In 1897 
nrent to Kew York, USA, and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years in England, 
America and Canada Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Eamakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt Howrah and of Rama- 
krishna VlvTknnanda Ashram at Muxzafar 
pur Publications Reincarnation , Spiritual 
Unfoldment , Philosophy of Work , How to 
ho a Yogi , Divine Heritage of Sian Self 
Knowledge (Atma Jnan) India and her 
People , Gospel of Ramakrishna , Savings of 
Ramakrishna Human Affection and 
Divine Love Great Saviours of the 
World, ‘ Tlio Doctrine of Karma ’’ , 
" The Religion of the Twentieth Century , 
“ Lectures and Addresses in India , " and a 
number of pamphlets In English and 
Bengali , Founder and Editor of 
Bisita Bam, an lUustmtcd Bengali 
monthlj SlagailDc of the R K V Society 
Address 13/B , Raja Raj Klssen Street, 
Calcutta 


ACHARVA, M K,BA,LT,SrLA, Public 
Worker and Journalist b 1876 m Rukman 
Ammal, lnl894 Two sons Edue attheMadras 
Christian College Lectnrcr,1890tol902 Head 
Slaster, 1902-1917 , independent political 
worker since 1917 Publications Portrait? 
from Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Slornls, 
" Kurauda” a drama, "Dasaratha " a tragedy, 
" Shrl Krishna Kama Mrita," ‘‘ The " Basic 
Blunder in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronologj' by Orientalists, Indo-Britannla, 
etc , elected ns n Member to the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Chlnglepet cum S 
Arcot Non-Mahomedan Constituency In 1923 
and 1926 Till 1928 a prominent Member 
of the Swaraj Party and the Congress Ad- 
dress 48, Lingha Chetti Street, Madras, E 


AOLAND, Riohard Dtke, The Right Rev 
M A , Bishop of Bombay, (1929) 6 1881 
Edue Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1905- 
Pricst 1906 Curate St Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10 , S P G Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 
pur, DapoU, Bombay, 1911-1929 Address 
Bishop's Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6 


ajjvArti, niuniuvu dhoweibam, Kalsar-l. 
Hind Gold Medal (1919), President, HyjMa 
bad Educational Society b 12 October 
1868 m Margaret Annesley, d of the late 
Tlio Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892 . Practised In Karachi 
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18D2-1904, Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 , Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911 8erv 
ed In Thana, Surat District ludge. Broach, 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Naslk, until 
June 1924 Addrets No 6, Bungalow, Can- 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind 


AGA KHAN, AGA SULTAN Mahoked shah 
G OiE (1902) , G 0 8 J (1911) , G 0 V 0 
(1923) , K.CJ B (1898) , LL D , Hon Camb 
h 1876, Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st 
Class , has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India , head of Ismail 
Mahomedans , granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns In recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War 
Publication India In Transition, Addrets 
Aga Hall, Bombay 


AGAKWABA, Lala GrEDHAHILAL, BA , 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad, Member, 
First Legislative Assembly b 16th Feb 1878, 
m sister of Lala Banwari Lai Gupta, B A , 
LL B , Vakil, High Court (Muttra^ Edue 
Agra College, B SAI , London Moved resolu- 
tion In Legislative Assembly re Indian 
Governors, Chief Justices, etc , 27th Sept 
1921 at Simla and BUI to remove InequaUtles 
between Vakils and Barristers Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills for 10 year^ and of Babrala Cotton Gin 
and Press Co , Ltd , for 6 years , original 
member, IT P Chamber of Commerce , Secry , 
U P Hindu Sabha Elected Member of 
the first Bar CouncU, Am Province, 
President, Agarwal Seva ^mitl (Social Service 
and Scouting) Publications an article re 
use of aircraft during war In ” LeMtimlte de 
la Guerre Aerlenne,” Proposed legislation for 
protection of Cows and Improvement of 
Cattle In India, Hindu Home and Temple 
In London, ParaUel Agra Tenancy Act, 
1926, and the Law of Pre-emption , Member, 
Hindu Law Besearch Society, Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University Address 
33, George Town, Allahabad 


AGA SHAH EOOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Eookh Tar Jung Bahadur (1923) b 1874, 
eldest s of Aga Akbar Shah , g s of H H the 
First Aga Khan, m e d ot the late Aga 
Shahabuddln Shah (1897) Educ English 
and Persian Hon ADO to H E H the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918 , Hon Private 
Secretary to H H the Aga Khan, 1900 , 
ev-PresIdent, Poona Subiuban Municipality, 
1926 to 1931 , Foimder and President, Ser- 
vants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926 , Direc- 
tor, Queen Marvs Technical School for Dis- 
abled Indian Soldiers, Klrkee, since 1923 , 
Life FeUow, Eoyal Society of Arts (London) 
since 1927 , President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928 
Address 13, Connaught Eoad, Poona 


AHMAD, DB Zia-Updib, CIS, MA 
Ph D , D Sc , M L A , Pro Vlcc-ChanceUor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 1920-1928 b 
1878 Educ Aligarh Trln Coll , Cambridge 
(Sir Isaac Newton Scholar), Gottingen (Ph 
D ) and Allahabad (D Sc ,) Member of Calcutta 
University Commn. , Address Member, 
Lcglslathe Assembly, New Delhi 


AHMED, Kabefbup-DIN, M LAs, Bar-at-Law 
and Advocate, Calcutta High Court , 
Landholder b 1886 Educ, ! nt the Malda 
Govt High English School and nt Magdalene 
College, Cambridge Called to the Bar in 
1910, Member, University Court, Decca 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Enlynts’ 
Association and its Hon Secretary , takes 
great Interest In agrlodture , was elec ted 
Presdt , Bengal Agrlcultiunl Conference 
In 1917, Dlrcetor, Darjeeling Hlmnlayan Tea 
Co , Ltd , Calcutta , Organiser, Founder and 
President, Indian Seamen's Union, (Talcutta. 
1922-27, elected Its Patron, 1929 Elected 
member, Bengal Legislative Council In 
1920 , elected member. Legislative Assemblv, 
1921-23 , 1924-26 , 1927-30 re-elected again In 
1930 from the Eajshahl Division , Founder of 
Parliamentary Muslim Party In Indian 
Legislative A^mbly, 1925 and Its Chief Whip 
Member, Central National Alahomedan Aesob , 
Calcutta , Member Governing Bodj of Indian 
Eatlonallstio Society Calcutta , Jlcmbcr, 
Democratic Party in Indian Legislature, 1921- 
24, Vice-President, Anjumanl Wolzaln, 
Bangala Member of the Eoyal Commission on 
Labour, 1929-31 Publications Handbook of 
Equity, Eoman Law, etc Address 10, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta Blshwanathpur, Kan'ant 
P O Malda (Bengal) 


AHMED, Khan Bahabub, Kazi Sib A7I7P- 
MN, Kt,CIE,OBE,ISO, Clilct Minister, 
Datla State b 7 April 1861 Educ nt 
Gonda High School m d of Mlrza Mahomed 
IsmaU, Subordinate Judge, Gonda, 1893 
Served In the P C S , U P , for 34 years 
during which time acted as Magistrate and 
Collector, Bulandshar and Asstt Director 
of Agriculture and Commerce, U P , was 
on deputation with His Majesty the late Amir 
of Kabul during his Indian tour , services lent 
to Bharatpnr State In 1910 for employment as 
Eov Member of (TouncU of Eegency , trans- 
ferred to Dholpur, 1913 and retired from Go- 
vernment service in 1920 but continued to 
serve His Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur 
asJudiiial Minister; appointed Chief Minis- 
ter, Datla, In 1922 Is member of the Court 
of the Delhi University and Aligarh Uni- 
versity and Trustee, Agra College, Member, 
Senate of the Agra University, was Fellow, 
Allahabad University, 1907-20, and Member, 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, London , State Scout 
Commissioner for Datla State , President, St 
John Ambulance Association and Eed Cross 
Society, Datla State Centre Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St John’s Gate, London, 
an Insignia on admission as an Associate 
Serving Brother of the Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St John of Jerusalem Publica- 
tions Author of about 40 books In English 
and Urdu including life of H M King George 
V and H E H the Prince of Wales, 
Commentaries on Criminal Procedure Code 
and U P Land Eevenue Act , translated 
into Urdu at the request of Government of 
India proceedings of the War (Conference, 
1919 and Hlstorj' of Coronation Durbar, 1911 
Address Datla 

AIKMAN, David Wann, C I E (1912), 
Consulting Engineer to the Cawnpore 
Improvement Trust 6 8 December 1863 
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Edve Cooper’s bill m Mnrion Dmmmond 
StcTrnrt Joined P W D .ISSI Retd ,1018 
i’oftJifafifjn Roorkco trcntisc on water 
snpplv. Consulting Rng'neer for the Cawnporo 
Alnter-Work, etc .trfrfrf" Charlcvillc, 2, 
Simla, and is Clvdc Road, Luchnow 


AlXSCOrcn, Tnoit<.s Mamlw-p, c b r 
( in2M M Com .PROS His Majesta’s Se- 
nior Trade Commissioner In India and Ceylon 
^ ISSO m Atal'cl d of the late AV Llncolnc 
of Elv, Camhs two s one d Ediie Man- 
chester fir School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University In business In Chinn, 1 
1007-12, Spl. Commissioner to the Board ' 
of Trade In China, 1914 , Sec , Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1910, Sec , 
r mpirc Cotton Growing Committee, 1017, 
ExT^rt Assist to Pcr»lan TarKT Revision Com- 
mission, 1920 Member of the Roaal Astatic 
Sodeta, Central Asian Sorletvand Fellow of 
the Roval Sodeta of Arts PubheaUons 
"Kotes from a Frontier" Address Bengal 
Club, Calcutta , 


AIA'AXGAR. cnrTtrrc DrnAiswAMi, BA, 
B 1, Ulch Court A alll Chlttoor and Member, 
I,egl'latlae AssembU li 1S73 Fdue JIadras 
Chrl'tlan College and la« College School J 
master for t«o a cam then VnUll from Julv 1 
1S99, occupied ofhec? of Pia'-Ident DL-trlct 1 
Congre-s Committee, Dl-t Conference, etc ' 
President Tahik Board and Chairman 1 
Miinletpal Council Clilttoor for -ome team . 
Prcrldent, Andlira Provtnclal Conference, 
1928 , President, Postal and R M S Union, 
Madras Province 1029 PtibltcaKons Estates 
Land Act In Tclung Sri Venkatesa or 
the First Archa , Gandhi Unveiled Address 
Clilttoor 


ALI, ATM APDtrt, M A 6 1884 Son of 

Kanab Ealiadnr Alidul Latlf Khan, C I E 
Edue St \a>Icr's, Bov cton College, Calcutta 
Founder of 5Ioslcm Institute Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the loumal of the 
Aloslem Institute Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1000 , placed on spednl dutv. Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal as Special Press Censor, Sept 
1918 to March 1919 Police AIngte , Allpore, 
September 1921 to March 1922 Appt 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt of India and 
Ei Officio Assistant Secrctarv to the Govt 
of India, April 1022 Secretary to the India 
Historical Records Commission , Trustee 
and Honorary Secrctarv of the Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Calcutta Universltv, Membpr of the 
Court of the Dacca University Member 
Evccutlve Committee of the Countess of 
DufIcrIn Fund Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta Member of the Evecutlve Com 
mittce, District Charitable Society , Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School . Member, Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Bengal Olvmplc 
Association Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bengal Firing Club Secretary, 
Calcutta Historical Society, Vice-President, 
Calcutta Slahomedan Orphanage Governor 
of the Reluge for the Homeless and Helpless 
and the Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention 
Address 3, Turner Street, Calcutta 


ALI, Kbak BABADDIS MIE Aeap, 
Merchant Jaglrdar 6 August 1879. 
tn to Leakut-Anlsa Begum, d of 
Nawab All Xaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Dcccan) Edue Nizam Coll , Hyder- 
abad Hon Magte , Madras, 1,912 Member, 
Imperial Legislative Connell, 1913-20, 
Atcmbcr LcglsIntlveAsscmblv 1921-23 Presdt 
Elect, Dlst Political Confee of Pullampet, 
191G Presdt Elect, Dlst Political Conference 
Malabar, IO18 , ITesdt , Provincial Educa- 
tional Confee , Poona, 1910 , Presdt , Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20, Presdt - 
Elect of All-India Unani Confee . Delhi 1917 
President, Unanl-Ayurvedlc Confee , Hyder- 
abad, 1922 Pubhcations "Maasharat,” Ur- 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
Aveburj , ‘ Iraq-wo-tran ’’ Member, Cosmo- 
polllan Club and Nizam Club, retired from 
Public Life, 1927, visited holj places is 
Iraq and Persia In 1029 Address Bangana- 
pallc 

ALTER AN, KB^v^B’ Hajeb ISMAIEL, MLL A , 
Rnlts of Asranli Estate, (Bvilandshahr) 
Cliairroan, City Board, Mussoorle b Dec 
1897 jn d of late Kunwer Abdul Shakur 
Khan, Chief of Dhnrampor© Edue Persian 
and Amble at home, English Sfc Peter's College, 
Agra Was elected a Member of the City 
Board, Mns'oorie, 1922 Junior Vlce- 
Clnlrman a j car later Attended Wembley 
(1024), Fellow of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion Tonred European countries. Western 
Asia and Northern Africa (1924-25), Chair- 
man, Proposed High School Committee, 
Mussoorle (1925), General Secretary, 
Reception Committee, AU-IndIa Mnslhn- 
Rajpiit Conference (1925) , Vice-President 
and Hony Trfnsarer of the All-Indla Muslim 
Rajput Conference Elected Member of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council from 
the Bulandshalw District Mohaminadan Rural 
Constltucncv (1920), Secrctarv Ghana Nand 
High School, Mussoorle (1927-29) President, 
Anliiman Islarala, Mussoorle (1928-29) 
Mnnager-ln Charge, Islamia School, Mussoorle 
(1029-30) Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly from the Meerut Hlrislon 
Muhammadan Rural Constituency (1930) 
Member of the Governing Body the School of 
Agriculture, Bulandshnhr President, Tilak 
Memorial Library, Mussoorle Hereditary 
Darbari of the Government Publiealions 
Talim-e-Niswan Muslim Raj putan-1 -Hind 

Council Speeches, Presidential Address of 

JIusBoorle Tanzim Address Summer 

Devonshire House, Mussoorle Whiter 

Asranli Estate (Bulandshahr) U P 

All Diam See under L 


ai.1, oHAUikAi j &auc ai a u vjoil , Aligarh 
(Copt Cricket SI) In Govt Opium Dept 
for 15 years Sec and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Bovs' Assoc Trustee, MAO Coll Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University 
Interned during the war Prominent leader 
of ths Khllafat movement, 1919 20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement See, Central 
EJilIafac Committee Founder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam-I-Knaba Society 
Address KhUafat House, Love Lane, Bom- 
bay, 10 ’ 
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AWAR, His Highness Bhaeat Dharam 
Peabhakar Sewai mahaeaj raj RlSIIl 
Shri Jey Singhji Dev Veeeendea Shiro 
IIANI.GOST (1924), dole (1919),KCIE 
(1919), K C S I (1911) Col in British Army, 
1019 , General In Chief of the Alwar State 
Eorccs , b 1882 , 8 father. His Hlfihness 
Shri Sewai Maharaj Mangal felghjl Do\ 
Veerendra Shlromani, G C S 1 , 1892 , ni one 
0 , maintains two regiments of Infantry and 
one Garrison force The Infantry participated 
In oi)eratlon for relief of Pekin 1900 , Infantry 
and cavalry hoth serv ed at front in European 
War , State has area of 3 186 square miles, 
and population in roimd figures of 7,60,000, 
salute, seventeen guns liecreationt Rac 
qnets shooting , fishing, polo (his Polo team 
won the Open Cup at the Delhi Durbar, 
1903) , mowring , tennis Addresn The 
Palace, Alwar, Rajpntana India, T A Aiwa 
rendra, Alwar 

ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA, THE, Teacher 
and Preacher of Buddhist Ethics and Higher 
Psychology General Secretary, Maha-Bodhl 
Society , Editor, Maha-Bodhi and “ British 
Buddhist ” Director-General, Buddhist Mis- 
sion in England, b September 17, 1804 

Leading a Brahmachari Hie since his boyhood 
Educ Several private schools In Colombo 
under Christian missionaries and under Bud- 
dhist Bhlkkhns Renounced home In his 20th 
year to work for the welfare of humanity and 
the Religion of the Lord Buddha 'Worked ns 
a member of the Theosophlcal Society under 
Madame Blavatsky , toiued all over Ceylon 
■with Col Oloott , left Theosophlcal Society 
owing to its departure from origlnnl Idea of 
spreading Buddhism started the Mnha 
&dhl ^ciety In May 1891 Headquar- 
ters at Bnddhagaya, Gaya, Samath, 
Benares, Calcutta, ijolombo, Kandy, and 
London and Hew York Travelled four 
times round the world Was Buddhist spe- 
cial Delegate at the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions In 1893 Erected the first Buddhist 
Dharmasala at Buddhagaya and the first 
Buddhist Vlhara in Calcutta, and is now en- 
gaged in the erection of a great VxJiara, a Bud- 
dhist Cultural Institute at Samath, Benares 
Propaganda In London Started the English 
“Maha Bodhi” and the Sinhalese weekly the 
"Slnhnla Baudhaya”, a popular democratic 
paper In 1928 sent eight Sinhalese Samaneras 
(Buddhist Hovlces) to India to study Indian 
vernaculars for missionary work there Pro- 
tested against Government Interference with 
exposition of Tooth Relic in Kandy Pubh- 
caUons Life of the Lord Buddha, What 
did the Lord Buddha Teach, Psychology 
of Progress, Repenting God of Horeb , 
Relationship between Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism , the Arya Dharma Address 41, 
Gloucester Road, Regents Park, London, N W 
1 , 4A, College Square, Calcutta , and Aloe 
Avenue , Colpetty, Colombo, Samath, Benares 
Cantt 

AAANTA KRISHNA AYYAR, The HonTde Mr 
Justice Rao Bahadur C V , B A , B L , Judge 
of the JIadras High Court Edue Madras 
Christian College and the Madras Law College , 
Carmichael and Innes Priieman in Law 


Apprenticed to the late Justice P R Sundnra 
Avjnr Enrolled ns a 'VaKIl of the Jfndras 
High Court, In 1898 , Election Commissioner, 
1921-23 Gosemment Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27 Acted ns a Judge of the Madras 
High Court In 1927 Appointed Adiocatc- 
Goncral, Madras, in March 1928 , Elesated to 
the Bench ns a permanent Judge In Dceember 
1928 , Member of the Law College Council 
from 1021 , First Chairman of the Madras 
Bar Council Address ” Sveta Sndan 
No 1, Brodies Rond, Mjlapore, Madras 

ANDERSON, THE RT Hov Sm John, PC 
QCB (1923) Gosemor of Bengal (1032) 
b 8 July, 1882 m Christina (d 1920) 3rd d 
of the late Andrew Mackenzie of Edinburgh 
one s one d Educ George Watson’s Col 
lege, Edlnbiugh, and Edinburgh and Leipzig 
Universities Entered the Colonial Office In 
1906 Secretary of the Northern Nigeria 
Lands Committee, 1900 , Sccrctarj of the 
West African Currency Committee, 1911 , 
Principal Clerk in the office of insumneo 
Commlssloncis, 1912 , SccrctaTy to Insurance 
Commissioners, 1013, Sccrctarj, Ministry of 
Shipping, 1917-19, Additional Secretary to 
the Local Gosemment Board, April 1919, 
Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919 , 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Reaenue, 
1919-22 , Joint Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, 1920 Permanent Under- 
secretary of State at the Home Office 1922 to 
1931 Address Government House, Calcutta 

ANDREWS, CHARLES Freer, Professor In 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Snntlnlketan, Bengal b ISFebmary 
1871 Edue King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge FeUow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899 Professor 
In St Stephen s College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge Unhorsity Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913, since that dote 
at Santlnlketan, Bengal Pubheattons 
“ Christianity and the T,abour Problem,’ 
“North India,” "The Renaissance in 
India”, ‘'Christ and Labour,” "The 
Indian Problem,” " Indians In South Africa,” 
"To the Stndents,” “The Drink andDrug 
Evil ” Correspondent, Manchester Ounrdtan 
Cape Argus, Natal Advertiser Address 
Santlnlketan, Bolpur, Bengal 

ANKLIKBR, LT -COL AMIR-ui-Ujira SARDAR 
SirAppajieao Sahib Sttole Deshithkh, Sena 
Harpoo S ah shri, KBE (1919), CIE 
(1913) , Member of the Gwalior Govern- 
ment in Department of Revenue since 
1918 and Vice-President, Council of Regency, 
(1926) b 1874 Educ Belgaum Pte Secre- 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897 m 
the youngest daughter of the late Mahaiaja 
Jayjlrao Sahib Scindia of Gwalior Address 
Gwalior 

ANNA RAO, Chalikani, B A (Chemistry) , 
Landholder and Director of Luxml Rangam 
Copper Mines b 1 Jannarv 1909 m to Ana- 
Buyadevl, i of Rajah of Panagal Educ 
Presidency College, Madras Address 
BobblU, 'Vizagapatam District 
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AKNESLBY, Biusois ChA3U.es, b 8 March 
1879 Hduc at Birkenhead School, Cheshire 
Joined firm of TCllllck Blxon of Bombay In 
1906, retired 1930 Address Andheii, Bom- 
bay 

ABCOT, Peikoe of. Sib Ghttlam Mahojied 
A ti Khas Bahadhe, G CJ E (1917), 
K CJ Eu (1909 ) ft 22 Feb 1882 « father, 
1903 Pnmler Jlahomedan nobleman of 
Southern India, being the direct male 
descendant of the So\erclgn Buler of the 
Kamatic Educ Newington Court of 
Wards Institutions, Madras , Member of 
Madras Legislative Council, lMl-6 , Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Connell (Mahome- 
dan Electorate) of the Madras Presidenev ' 
1910-13 , Member of the Madras Legislative 
Connell by nomination, 1916 , President, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore , 
President, South India Islamlah League, 
Madras President of All-India Muslim League, 
1910, Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ootv , 
Life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa- 
tion, Madras Club and Gymkhana Address 
Amir Mahal Palace, Madras 

ABO GY AS W AMI MU DALI AB, DnvAK Baha- 
Dtm Bataphbau Nallaveeeas, B a , B C E , 
Bao Bahadur (1915) and Dlwan Bahadur 
(1925) , 6 18th April 1870 Edve Madras , 
Christian College and College of Englnccnng, | 
Sladrns Entered service under Madras . 
Government Asstt Engineer in 1890 and j 
retired as Superintending Engineer in 1925 , 
Jlinlster for Public Health and Excise (resigned 
in March 1928) Address Leith Castle, San I 
Thome, Mylapore 

ASH,Heebekt Dudley, A M I E E , Director, 
Turner Hoare A Co ,Ltd ft 1879 m Madeline 
Edith Ash Educ Ualleybnry College Attach- 
ed 29th Lancers, 1915 17 , Staff Captain, 
Indian Cav Brigade, 1917-19 Twice men- 
tioned in despatches iddress C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co , Ltd , Bombay 

ASTBUBY, ArratJE Balph, CIE (1928), 
Sccretnrv to Government, Punjnb(EIcrtrlclfv), 
ft 6th ,Innc 1880 m to Priedo Hlbicgvrd 
von SchOnherg Educ Weefinlu'-ter 
and the Boval Indian Engineerinc College, 
Coopers Hill Address 55, Lawrence Boa<I , 
Lahore and Torxentium Cottage, Simla, E 

ASTON, ARTHtJE HEKEY SOUTHCOTE, MA ' 
Oxon), Bar-at-Law, (Lincoln s Inn ) Additional ■ 
Judicial CommBsinner In Sind ft 4 Tulv ' 
1874. m to Lilian, d of the Late Col A It 1 
Savlle Educ Harrow School, Balllol College, I 
Oxford Public Prosecutor in Sind, 190t> , 
Chlet Presidenev Magistrate, Bombav 1900 , 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, 1920 23 piibUcahort': Joint Editor, . 
Starling's Indian Criminal Law (Sth Edition), 
Editor (0th Edition) Address The lUdgc, I 
Bath Island, Karachi 1 

AYangab, VALAScniAL Kri=nv vswAvii 
Aeavaitodiiv MA (1914), CIE (19281, 
Secretary, Indian Central Banking Eaquirv 


Committee 6 15th December 1891 d ot 
Prof K B Bamaswaml Avangar, Prof of 
Slnthematics, Engineering College, Madras , 
Educ Knmbakonam Government College and 
Madras Presidency College Office of the Ac- 
countant General, Madras , Personal Assistant 
to the Controller of Currency, Calcutta , Asstt 
Secretarv, Finance Department, Govt of 
India , Jt Secretarv to the Koval Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance , Under- 
secretary to Govt of India, Finance Depart- 
ment, Member of the Joint Committee on the 
Besene Bank of India Bill , Under-Secretarv, 
Commerce Department Govt of India 
Officer on special duty. Finance Department, 
Govt of India and Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee Address 
26, Bund Garden Koad ,Poonn 

BABEB, SH3Jm Sheee Jusq BahaDOOK 
Ban A, General of the Nepalese Armv, G3 E , 
(Hon Mil )cr 1919, K 0 S I (Hon ) cr 1919, 
K C I E (Hon ) cr 1910, Hon Colonel, 
British Armv (1927) ft 27 Januarv 18SS • 
2nd s of His late Highness Hon General 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shore Jung, 
GCB,GCSI, GCMG, GCVO, etc., 
of Nep.al and Her late Highness Bada Jlaha- 
rani Cluindra Lokabliaktn Laxml Devi m 
1903, Deva Vakta Lakshml Devi , 2 a 2 d 
Director-General, Police Force', Katmandu, 
1903-1929 , was present at the Delhi Corona- 
tion Durbar, 1903 , visited Europe, 1908, was 
in charge of shooting arrangementa during 
King George s shoot In Nepal, Tcral, 1911 , 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to Fehmarv 1019) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingent' In India 
during the Great W ar (Despatches, specially , 
thankc of Commanders In Chief In India, 
K C SJ , K C I E , for Meritorious Service , 
received the lit class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Snpradipta 
Manvabara, 1918, the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour) , 
European War (Warfrl'tan Field Force, 
i 1917) Despatches, special mention by 
Commander In Chief In India and Governor- 
General In Council , the Nepalese MiU'-ry 
Decoration for bravery , the British War 
and Meforj Medals at Armv Headquarters, 
India, as In'pector-General of Nepalese Con- 
tingent during Afghan M ar, 1919, (Dc'patrhes 
GBF , India General Service Medal with 
Oi'p) Bepresented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manceuvres (Attock, Nov 1925) 
Id memorv o* his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied (1921) Pokhara a hill 'tation In 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a co't 
of over Bs 1,00,000 Address Baber Mahst 
Katmandu, Nepal, rw India 

BADTEY, PrrvTov Tnorrrv (Bi5nor),M .A , 
D D , I I.D ''r-tnB r of tli" .American 
Geographiral ^nictv VI. inl» r Hil L- ta 
Kappa i ratcrnltv Vif-mi- r, '-igma Alpha 

Tp-ll'm 1 r\t. rnl' Ll-lmp . f ti virtlrr^iiit 

I pi' copal Urn rch I-muL'' Area ft Jfa 29 
ls7i. II VI ir\ l’n‘i am S’lam- Ph D c.f 
B.> ton 1 nhi r-itv V! ISA 

} <ie 1” 1 ' 111 h r Snii h In titut' Vain! Tal 
(HLh‘=cl 'll <!’ i'^AAf-'evan Inh D lar-arc 
Glilo B A DD , Ci^h tnllv Umv New Yo-k 
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city, MJl , Simpson College, Indlanola, 
Iowa (LL D ) Professor of English Llteratnrc, 
Lnoknow Christian College, Lncknow, 1900- 
1909 , Gen Secretary, Epworth League, 
In^a and Bumiajl910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Mleslons, New York, 1918-19, 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24 , Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924 Publications " The Making of 
a cSnnstlan College In India" (Calcutta) 1900 . 
“ God’s Heroes , Our Examples" (Mysore City) 
1913 , " New Etchings of Old India” (New 
York) 1917 , “ India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(New York) 1918 , " Hindustan’s Horizons" 
(Calcutta) 1923 , Indian Church Problems 
To day” (^dras) 1930 , " The Solitary 
Throne" (Madras) 1931, India Jubilee Volume 
(^dras) In Press Address " Bohinson 
Memorm”, Bycuha, Bombay 


BAGOHI, SATlSOHlirDR^ BA., LL D , Barrlster- 
at-Law, Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta b Jan 1M2 Edue Santlpur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta, St John's College, 
Cambridge, B A , Calcutta University, 1901, 
BA., LL B , Cambridge Dublin, LL D , 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1907 , Fellow, Cal- 
cutta University, 1909, Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1916 called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907 
Address Principal’s Quarters, Darbhanga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta 


BAJPAI, GnUA Shankae, B A (Oxon ) , B Sc, 
(AUahabad) , C B E (Civil), 1922 , OLE, 6 
July 1920 , I 0 S , Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands b 3 April 1891 
Educ Muir Central College, Allahabad and 
Merton CoUego, Oxford Appointed to the 
10 8 In November 1916 , Asstt Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919, 
Undersecretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21 , Private Secretary to the 
E.t Hon V S Srinivasa Sastrl and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 , and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22 , on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to Investigate the status of Indians 
resident In those territories, 1022 , Under- 
secretary to the Government of India, Dept 
! of IMncatlon, Health and Lands, 1923 , ofBdat- 
Ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Denartment of Education Health and 
Lands, 1924 , Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26, Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926 
Address Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29 , Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Genova, 1929 and 
1930 , Joint ^cretary to British Indian 
Dele^tion to the Indian Bound Table Confe- 
rence, 1930-31 , Joint Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands 


BAIG, Sib Abbab Ali, K. 0 1 B (1917), 
C 8 L (1912), BA, LL D , FeUow of the 
Bombay University m IstAyesha, d of Shaikh 
Mira of Wal (died) one s 2nd 1901, Allla, d 
of Shaikh All Abdulla 4 s Educ Wilson Col- 
lege Dy Educational Inspector, Hindustani 
Spools, Bombay Presidency, 1882 , 
Dewan, Janjlra State, March 1886 to 
March 1890 , admitted to the Statutory 
Civil Service, 1890 , Asstt CoU and Magte , 
1890-62, on special duty in the Junagadh 
State, January to April 1893 , offd as 
Presidency Magte , April 1893 , appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 
1893 , Beporter on the Native Press , 

Beglstrar of Indian Publications, Secretary, 
Civil and All! Examination Boards, 1894-1906, 
appointed Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906 to 1010, Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
July 1906, Member of the Council of 
India, June 1910-17, LL J) , Glasgow, 1912, 
Cominlssloner of Income-tax, 1916-17, Bepre- 
sented Bombay Unlv at the Congress of 
Universities of Empire, 1912 , on Special 
political duty In Egypt In connection with 
the war, 1914-16 , Vice-President, Council 
of India, 1916-17 Bevenue and Finance 
Member, Biroda , retired In 1931 Address 
The Paragon, Clifton, Bristol, England 


BAILEY, Aethtte Chables John, King’s 
PoUce Medal (1920), CIE (1981), Oflg 
Deputy Inspector- General of Police b 
2nd October 1886 m to Heather M. H. 
Hlokle Educ St Andrew’s College and 
King’s Hospital, Dublin Joined Indian 
PoUce, 1906 Address Belgaum, M. & S 
M.Bly 


BAJPAI, Pandit Sankata Pbasada, Kal 
Bahadur, B A , Zemindar and Banker b 
Nov 18, 1886 m Shrlmatl Snmitra Devi 
Educ , Canning College, Lucknow , Ewing 
Ohrlstlan College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad Elected Member, 
Benares Hindu University In 1917 , Elected 
Hon Secy , Kheri Dlst Board, 1918 , Ap- 
pointed Hon Magistrate, 1918, Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhlmpur Afunlclpality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920 , Elected Member, U P Lerislatlve 
Council, 1926 , Elected Chalrm^ Education 
Committee, District Board. Vlherl 1629 
Address Lakhlmpore, Fieri (Oudh) 

BAKBB, John Alfked, CIE, Chief Engineer, 
P W D , Central Provinces b 14 May 1882 
m Dorothy Austlce Prideaux Educ Boyal 
Indian Engineering CoUege, Cooper’s Tilll. 
Government Service since 1604 Address 
Nagpur, CJP 

BALKKISHNA, Db , M.A , Ph D, F8S, 
F E E S , F K Hist S , Principal and Prof of 
Economics, Bajaram CoUege and Inspector of 
Secondary Education, Kolhapur, 0 22nd 
December 1882 m Miss Dayabal Malsey, B P 
NA^Edue (lovt High School, Multnm BA Y 
College and Government (College, Lahore , 
School of Economics and Politics, London 
Was Principal and Governor of Qumkula 
University, Hardwar, for one year, Vlce- 
Prlnclpal for six years and Professor of History 
and Economics for 11 years Became Princi- 
pal, Bajaram College, 1922 Director of 
Economic Bureau , President, Kolhapur Scout 
Association , Chairman, Secondary Teachers 
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r\Mr>i ‘'II vtiiu ituhi'Mi Ki (102'.) 

J I ^ « >- 1 I l I (I'lll) l> ItrlMoI, 

Jii ri(t i-"i ri !*■ “ <' nf ‘-ir KrI'liiii 
Hi ] '1 /Jr ( itrult i I lil\rr U\, IJilllol 

(rJlr(./ Dilf-d \ IJ'.J Inlrridl 

1 ( ‘' ji-'i. <rM'l n ill'trlct ofllrcr tn ' 
•lir'li-lri I'fr'lJ. irv 1 )li m to II 11 tlir 
nl torlilii ll'iTH, riMrl'd to 
I'rllUli ittlrr Uil'i loll'rlor rvnd District I 
’t-irl Uilr, ( luliiiji ill ri r \ In i- ji! ici <1 nt (In I 
'lUjv' .'ll ii{ niiiit 111 of Iinlli, I nri iRti Hr I 
inniiiriii , lor < in j'ln iikoIt 'I('Iii 1 )( r of tin 
1 Xirnthr Coiinrll of II 11 tlir M-\lnrnJtt of 
fore, 'lurrli I'Ur Ollichtnl nn Dewan 
of Jljforr, 1010 Itrtlrcd from tlio ICS 
IMwnn of Mvrori, 1022 20 I oroii.n Mlnhli r, , 
Kashmir 1027 29 tunnlnl 1 Class title" Kn 
jainantrnlliiirlnn ” of Oandnljlicruniln Order 
V Itli KhllhtB li> II 11 T lie Maltnrnji In open 
Iliirliir Ort l'> 2 ! I’rojirli tor iiiid KilUor nf 
' Iiull-Mi Alfiilrr ‘ A (/inrli rl\ Timriml 
I’uliIPIiiil lit Wlnilnir IloiiK , ^ li torin Street, 
I>in<lon .Uhhc'r i ,ii (oiiltsnnd Co -110,, 
Strain], I/jiidon, W f 2 

IHM Hjj, St I t’ltl , llAI SAim , 11 A , Ai-i-ltl- 
"viit Coimiilhi-loni r of I’olln In eliiirRu of 
Norlli SuliurliP, C,altiitla h 5 Otiolier 1880 
ni to Suin' Ini ddeBte/ of late Kiiinar Sotjes- 
A\arGlioEiilofl51iiiltillasIlnJ 1 due. SI XnAlirs 
Collcpr, (nWuUn, laiw class, fiOAcrnineut 
ColloRo, Krlflinngnr , liongal Police Training 
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li > i1 oie ilii' il 1 Ir-l pii'i In Inn In tlio 
1 linl I \ uuliiut I'lit of tin I’dllc Training 
‘'ill.'! li'lind ( ill lilt I I’nlloe In 1P02 , 
In t n on 'Viiil oiii-loiis csperhllj 
in nil'll t In lie \nnn il Ailinlnlslmllon 
I > l> II- of ill' ( limit i I’lillre Title of 
IJai '•ililli I mfirrnl In (loxernnient, 
t’lninr l''ll tJ/rr t I’nlii e Hi adquarterp 
I il 1 m ir I 'll utt 1 

I’ \l•^ \ u nir I n non r t i ti lHiitprr S Ilf , 

( I I 11 t 11 ‘'I' I 1 II Prime "Minister to 
HI 111 liii' s till Aliliinja lIolKir li 24tli 
\ pill I ‘■•'2 II ‘'lirnniill \mnd Knnnrl ri of 
III' 111 Al. lit 1 llliiip il ■elni.li Hi wnn of Udnl- 
piir / ^'ir at Al itni iim Hli,h ‘'I liool, Pdnlpnr, 
I. .\i I I'll Ri \)nii r mil Muir Cl ntml College, 
\ll-itnt'nl lor nliout n Mir pnetlscd lat\ 
III tjniT Ml niarv ,Eet\isl In Minnr for nlwilt 
a \i "ir 'ind n Inlf as Juillelal (llllrer, appointed 
I»1 irlrt anil sions Inike In tlie Indoro 
’'till tn tan I'HiT In lOUS Mas appointed 
1,11 liilor to 11 11 Maliaraja TnUojl Pno 

II' 11 ir lit npisilnliil III- IllUine-s’ ‘-erond 
'' ir.laiv in ItUI and 1 I'-t ‘'Centara In 1PI3 , 
iPIH'lni.'l IIoiii Alinl-tfr In lUS , rotlreil 
in 1 1 1 il pi u-li'u In Vtull 1021 , Jolnwl 
Pill 1 1 -t 1*. a- Alinl'-ti r and ri inalncd Hu re 
till \n.u-t l''2t, njidncd HolKar State 
'-rail i- H'Uni Mlnl-tir In 1021, form 
.(I r apivilnt' I D'pnti Prime Mliilfter nnd 
I’o 'I'll III of 111' \])]inl (Viininlttee of tlio 

I iMiut In libruari 102(1 was appointed 
Prim 'llnl-ti r and I’n -liknl of tin Cabinet 
t./fr. i Indor' , ( I 

ItAUIC. Mtmt (llos ) His Hioiisrss Mc- 
lUl \« U ‘-Ittll SII ItAMITSISaJI, KAJA OF. 
k < -1 1 (1022) Il lOJiiK ISSfl.twoA ono 
li J due Itajkuinar College, Knjkot , 
IiiM'erlal Cadi I Corps Hchrn Dun, nnd In 
1 ng'nnd Ser\td In European War, lOl'l 15 
and In the Afgliin Mar, 10)0 llccclacs n 
roliiti ol eli\en guns Aririms Doagnd 
I Ilarla, (Ilarin '-tatc Jllj ) 

li\UKI K. foiiN STtnorn, MVO (1011), 

, )• \\ All mlicr and CliUf l.nglncor, Ilolkar 

I Mali II O'-iptr 1870 m Marj Gertrude onl> 

I ri of the late H L MovFct, T S 0 , Cojion 
I ( 1\11 ‘^irslce J due liedfonl Selinol and 
Itoval AHlHarj Academj Commissioned In 
Itnaal Lnglnccrs, 1803 , rstlrerl as Lt Col 
Alatrli 1020 , Idectrlcnl Pnglncor, Delhi 
Dnrlnr lOtl , Clilcf 1 npincer, Ilolkar State 
1012 to 1016, 1010 1022 and since February 
j 1020 Ser\c(l In IMesopotamln 1015 to fall 
j of Kut-el \mam, April 1010 , mentioned In 
despat elies for defence of Knt-cl-Amara 
I At ns f, U 1. Quetta for three and a halt vears 
111 fore retirement from the Army Address 
Indore, Central India 

DAllKE.Tiii Ut Krv Geokqf DckaronD A 
(Oxon), C I D (1021), OPE (1010), \ D 
(102't), ideoted Bishop of Lahore, April 
10;!2 h Slav 0, 1870 in Dorothy Kate 
Akcrmnn Erfu« Clifton College nnd Oriel 
Coll , Oxford -(.'r, Bummcrfleldg. 

Oxford, 1002 Clirlst CkOTCb. 

; Simla, 1008 " i 

( Chaplain of 9H . 
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Asatt Clmplain of Karachi, 1911-12 Princi- 
pal, Lawrence R Military School, Sanawar 
Address Lahore 


BARODA, H H MAHAEAJA QAEKV7i.R SIR SA.TA31 
RAO III, GO SI (1881), GO IE (1919), 
LL D , (1924), (Benares Hindu TJnivcrBltj) , 
Sena Khaskhel Ramsher Bahadur , Farzand-l- 
khas-i-Dowlat-i-Ingllshla , b 10th March 
1863 m Ist , 1880, Ohlmnnhai Saheb of the 
house of Tanfore (d 1885) , 2nd, 1885, OhliMa- 
hal Saheb II of the house of Dew as, 0 I , 
4 A Si of whom \s Id survive Educ Maha- 
raja’s School, Baroda Succeeded 1876 
Invested with powers 1881 Pubheahons 
“ From Otesar to Sultan”, " Famine Notes” 
“Speeches” Address Baroda 


BARTHB, Rt Rev Jeah Marie , Bishop of 
Paralals since 1914 b Lesignan, Xarbe 

1849 Educ St Be Seminary, Bishop of 
Trichlnopoly, 1800 1914. Address Shem- 

baganur, Madras Presidency 


Connected with the Cotton IndUHtrj , 'J cthnli al 
Adilser to the Court itecoiarr of flic JMlt 
Group of Mills in Liquidation (1911) Has 
tra\cllcd e\tcnsi\cl> and studied fiic rconomlo 
sj stems of various countries J’nhlicntioiis 
contributions on financial and economic 
subjects Address Green’s Mansion, Apollo 
Bandar, Bonilnj 

BEADON, Dr MARA , M BBS (Ix)nd ), Knlpcr- 
1 Hind Second Class (1920) , Principal, Ijidy 
Hardlnge College, Now Dcllii m to R C 
Beadon, K C S G Educ at Txindon (Roj’nl 
Free Hospital) Scliool of Medicine for M omcn 
Joined IV M S in 1914 , in clinrgo Duflerln 
Hospital, Lucknow, 1909-1918 , Superinten- 
dent, lYomcn s Jledical Scliool, Agra, 1918- 
1920 , Superintendent, Goa eminent Victoria 
Hospital, Madras and Ladj IVilllngdon Mcdi- 

[ cal School for Women, Jladras, 1921-1930 , 
Principal, Ladv Hardingc Medical College, 
New Delhi, June 1930 Address I-adj 
Hardingc College, New Delhi 


BARHA,bai Bahadur Deviohahan, b A ,B l 
M L A , Tea Planter b 1864 Educ Cltv 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Asaembly s Institution, Calcutta Joined the 
Bar In 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar In 1917 , Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvaianlk Sabha for nearly 17 
ears since 1890 Elected member of the 
ndlan Legislative Assembly, 1921 , Hon 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench Address Jorhat, 
Assam 

BASH, JA'niiDRA Nath, M A Solicitor b 7 Feb 
1872 m Mrs Sarala Basu Educ Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta 
Has been a member of the Bengal Legis 
Council since 1920 President, Indian Assoda- 
tlon, Calcutta , leader of People's Part In 
Bengal Legislature , delegate from Bengal 
to the Indian Round Table Confee , is on the 
go^eraIng bodies of the City College and 
Ripon College , President of Governing bodies 
of Town School, Rani Bhabanl Sdiool and 
jMaliaraja Cossimbazar Poljdechmo School, 
Governor of the Bose Institute of Science of 
which Sir J C Bose is Director and Vice- 
President of Indian Association for cultivation 
of Science , is connected with several social 
service organisations in Calcutta and is the 
liead of B N Basu A, Co , Solicitors Address 
14, Balaram Ghose Street, Calcutta 

BATLEY, Claude A R T fl A Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Member of Messrs Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects b Oct 1879 
Educ at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich 
Articled in Ipswich Practised in Kettering 
Northants and In London up to 1913 
and in Bombay thereafter Publications Sun- 
dry articles and papers both in England and 
India on architectural subjects Address 
School of Art, or Chartered Bank Building, 
Bombay 

B VTLIWALA, Soiunji Hoiarusji, B A (Eng- 
lish Literature and Latin) b 21 March 1878 
Educ St Xavier’s School and College 


BEAUMONT, THE Hon Sir John William 
Fisher, M A (Cambridge) , King s Counsel, 
1930, Chief Justice of Bomiiay b 4th Septcm- 
ber 1877 m Mabel Edith d of William 
Mallace (deceased) Educ Winclicstcr and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge Called to Bar 
by Lincoln s Inn, 1901 , pnctlscd at the 
Chancery Division Address ” Colclierno 
Court,” Hnrkness Rond, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 

BEDI P^AJA, Sir Baba gurbuksh Singh, Kt 
cr 1916 , K B E (1920), C I E , 1911 , Hon 
Evtra Asst Commissioner in the Punjab 
b 1861 A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities , was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference in 1910 Address 
Kallar, Punjab 

BELL, Robert Duncan, C s I (1932), C I E 
(1919) Clilef Secretary to Government of 
Bombay 6 8 Maj 1878 Educ Herlot’p 
School, Edinburgh, and Edinburg Unlv erslty 
m Jessie, d D Spence, Esq Appointed ICS 
Bombay, 1902 Secretary, Indian Industrial 
Commission, 1916-17, (iontrollcr, Industrial 
Intelligence, 1917-18, Controller, Oils and 
Paints, 1918 19 Director of Industries, Bombay 
1919-24 Secretary to Gov’ernment, Develop- 
ment Department and Commissioner, Bombay 
Suburban Division, 1924-30 Address C/o 
Grindlay & Co , Bombay 

BELVALKAR, Shripad Krishna, M A , Ph D 
(Harvard Unlv ), I E S , Professor of Sanskrit, 
Deccan College, Poona b 11 Dec 1881 
Educ Rajaram College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, USA 
Joined Bombay Educational Department, 
1907 Prof , Deccan College since 1914 , one 
of the principal founders of tlie Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and at present its 
Hon Secretary Also Hon Secretary, Poona 
Sanskrit College Association and General Secre- 
tarjq All-India Oriental Conference Publi- 
cations “History of Systems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar” , Edition and translation of Bhavnbhutl’s 
“Later History of Rama ” In the Harvard 
Oriental Series , English translation of Kavya- 
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dar=i , Critlnl edition of Jimhmnsutn- ■ 
bho'hra vrifli Xofei nnd tnn'Htion , Bto^u 
Mnllik Lecture' on 'Vedanta rhllosopiia, 
Calcutta Lnlacr'Ita lfl2a nnd (in colla- 
Itoration avlth Prof Ilauado) lll'tora of 
Indian ridlo^opha , ^ ol 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) sea oral papers contributed to Oriental 
Toumals or prc'cnted to the Oriental Con- 
ference', nnd otlier learned Societies idJrcss 
' Blh-akunja, ' Blianiburdn, Poona, 2\o 4 

BEN-JAMIX, lEN T KurnvtLLV.BA.Arch- 
di aeon of Kotlaa am since Tula 1022 former- 
la Innuubcnt of Pro Cathedral, Kottnanro 
18'i3-lP22 , Aclinf: Principal, C N I , Kottn- 
aam, 1012-1,1, burropatc, 1022, Bi'hop’6 
Commlssara, 1021 PiiOlKatwn^ (inlfnlaja- 
1am) Note' on the I pl'tlcs to the Hchrcaas 
Kolcs on the 1 pi-tlcs to the Tlics'alonlans 
Pcaotlonal Studa of the Blhlc Editor of 
Trra'iira of ICnou-kdgo Innilly Prlcnd 
Aihlretf Kottavam 

BLNM'TT Grorr.r Ervnsr, M Sc , 11 Inst 
Cl, 11 1 M E , Chief Engineer, Bom 
bav Port Trust b 1831 m Prances 
Sophia Bennett Pdttc Stociqwrt Grammar 
School, llanche'tcr Unlvcrslta Assistant 
Fnclncer (Brldccs), G I P , 1910-1910 

Port Engineer, Cldttacong, 1910 1919 , Ee- 
Englnecr Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 
Senior I'cecutlvc Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1921-20, Deputa Chief Engineer, 
Bomliaa Port Tru't, 1920-10 , Clilef Encincer, 
1930 Addrets Bombaj Port Trust, Bombay 

BLkZlGER.BT Bev ALOTSIbS llAET, 0 C D 
Bishop of Quilon since 1905 , b Efnsoedeln, 
Switzerland, 1S04 Educ Frankfort , 
Brussels, Downside Came to India, 1800 
Bishop of Taba:, 1900 , Assistant to the Pont 
Throne Roman Count 1925 Addwi 
Bishop s Hou'e, Quilon, Travancorc 

BERKELEY-HILL, Lt-Col Owen Alfred 
Rowland, M a , 2I D , Cli B (0\on ), JI R 
CS (Eng), LRCP (Lon) IMS, Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Dospltal 
Ranchi b 22 Dee 1879 m Kunhi- 
Jnannyd of laeilarj Ramottl Educ atRngby 
School, Uniacrsitles of Osford nnd Gottingen 
and Universitj College Hospital, London 
Entered Indian Medical Seradee in 1907 Ser- 
ved throughout Great Vrar (East Africa 
Campaign), Alcatioacd in Despatches Puft- 
lications numerous articles In scientific 
journals Address Knnkc (P 0 ), Ranchi, 
Bihar and Orissa 

BERTHODD, Edwvbd Henpt, B A (Ovon ), 
1898, Member, Council of State and Com- 
missioner of Evcise and Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa b 13 Sept 
1876 m Phyllis Hamilton Cox Educ at 
Uppingham and Xcw College, Oxford Asstt 
Slagte , Joint Magte nnd IMagte and Collectoi 
In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900 
Address Patna 


BERTRAM, Rev PnANCis, SJ (orBEiiTEAND), 
BA, D D , Knl'cr-I-Hlnd (I class, 1921), 
Principal, Lovola College, Madras b 23 Jul\ 
1870, at Montignj Ics Metz, Lorraine Educ 
in the Society of Jesus Entered Society of 


Jesus, Atiu 1888, came to India 1888 , Princi- 
pal St Toseph’s College Trlchlnopolj, 1909-25, 
Principal, Loaola College since 1925 , Member 
of Senate, Madras Lnhcrslta since 1910 , 
Member of Sandlcatc, since 1010, Member, 
Academic Council, since 1923 , oflg Vlce- 
Clianeellor, 2Indras Unhcrslta, April 1031 
•Iddns* Lojola College, Cathedral P 0 
Madras 

BESAKT, ANNIE , President, Theosophlcal 
Society and of Katlonal Home Rule League, 
author nnd lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, and scientific subjects b 1 
October 18-i7 , d of M llllam Page M oed nnd 
Lm'h, d of James Jlorrls, m 1867, Rea 
1 rank Bc'ant (d 1917), 1 Icar of SIbscj, Lin- 
eolnsldrc legally separated from him, 1873 , 
ones one d Educ priaatela In England, Ger- 
many, France , Joined the national Secular 
Society, 1874 , worked in the Free Thought 
nnd Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
inneh, M P , was co-editor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1837-90 , Joined the Theosophlcal Society in 
1889 became a punll of Mme Blnvntsky , 
elected its President in 1907, 1914, 1921 and 
1928 Founded 1898 the Central Hindu 
Colicfic at Benares , 1904, the Central Hin du 
Girls School, Benares , is on Court Council 
and Senate of Benares Hindu University and 
on Connell and Senate of the National 'Univ , 
given Hon D L , Benares Hindu Unlv , 1921 
in recognition of unique services , Elected 
President of the Indian National Congress, 
1917-18 Secretary of All-Parties Conference 
(Anxlliarv, Madras), Editor of The Theosophist 
monthl4 , The Adyar Bulletin, monthly, and 
Editor of New India dally and weekly 
Address Ad% ar, Madras 

BEWOOR.Gimtrs-ATHTENKATESH, B A (Bom), 
B A (Cantab ), ICS,' Postmaster-General 
Bomba^ 6 20 Noa 1888 m Jllas Tungatai 
Mndholkar hduc Deccan (A)ll , Poona, 
and Sydney Sussex Coll .Cambridge Under 
Secretary to Govt , C P , Dj Commissioner, 
Chanda , Postmaster-General, Bihar and 
Orissa nnd Central Circles Dy Director- 
(jcncral of Posts nnd Telegraphs, Delhi, 
and Postmaster-General, Bombas Circle , 
Indian Delegate to the Air Jfall Congress at 
the Hague, 1027 and to the Universal Postal 
Congress, London, 1929 Address Post- 
master-General, Bombay' Circle, Bombay 
Shri Krlslmn Nlwas ’, Poona 4 ’ 

BHABHA, Hoemabji Jehakoib, M a , D Litt 
J P,, CJ E , Hon Pres Magte , Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co , 
Member of Connell of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, Deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Impenal Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mysore 

b 27 Jnne 1852 m Miss Jerbai Edaljee Bati- 
wala Educ Elphinstone College and in Eng- 
land Asstt Professor, Elphinstone College 
1874-70 , Vlce-PnncIpaJ and Professor of logic 
and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore 1876 
Principal, Maharaja's College, Mysore 1884 
Education Secretary to Government, Mi-sore’ 
iRQO Inspector-General ■’ 


1890, Inspector-General of Eduratlon ln 
Mysore, 1895-1909 , Jfunlr ul Tallm (M^orc) 
1909 Pub Special Report on MlmM 
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Tntining in Scliools of General Education , i EHATIA, AIajok Soiian Lal, Af A i AI E i 31 
Eeport on the Education of Parsi Boys, 1020, 1 Sou (Cantab) , AI E C P (Jjondon) , POPS 
a Visit to Australian Universities 1023, a Visit j (Uoinbas ) , AI C (1018) I AI S , IKan nn( 


to Britisli Universities 1926 , Alodem Crema 
tion and Parsecs, 1922 Address AlnlaEoff 
Lodge, Alount Pleasant Hoad, Alalabar Hill, 
Bombay 6 

BHAIBUN SINGHJI BAHADUR, COLONEL 
AlAHAEAJ Sri Sir, K C S I , b I6tli 
Septemberl879 Ediic Alayo College Ajmer, 
Appointed Companion to H H the Alaharaja, 
of Bikaner 1895 and accompanied him In his 
Indian Tour in 1890 Appointed Alember of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to , 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness | 
Senior Alember of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Alahkma 
Khas , Foreign Alember of Council, Political 
Alember , Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet Also acted as President 
of Council during H H's visits to Europe I 
Is Hon Col of the Sadul Light Infantrj I 
and Personal A D C to the Alaharaja | 
Publications Bbalravbllas, Bhalrubncnod i 
and Baslkbinod Address Bikaner j 

BHAHDAHI, Jagak Hath, AI A , LLB ^ 
Dewan Idar State b Jan 1882 m 
Shrimatl Ved Kunwarjl Educ Govt j 
College, and Law College, Lahore Joined 
legal profession and practised at Ferozepnr 
tiU 1914 when appointed to Idar State Service 
as Prhate Secretary to H H of Idar , served 
there tUl 1922 as Political Secretarj and 
Officiating Dewan Lcfr servdee and re)Oincd 
legal profession , apiwlnted again Denan of 
Idar in July 1981 Address Himmatnagar, 
Idar State 


(Bombn>), AI C (1918) I AI S , Drnn and 
Prof of Phjslologj, Grant Alcdbal College, 
Bombn^ b 5 Aug 1891 in llnjld-thorlo 
Educ Cambridge Unh , (I’tlLrhousc), and 
St Thomas’ Hospital, lyjiidon t^isimllj 
Officer and Ilcsldcnt Anrostlu tht, St Tli»omis 
Hospital, Ixindon, f’linlml A^sht Clilldrin's 
Department , House Surgeon, Ojibtlmlmlc 
House Surgeon Joined I AI 1917 , saw 
atthc scriicc nith Lgjptliin LvptdKionnn 
iorco (lOltn Arnbriffi Light Ininntri), 1918, 
njipoiutcd ITofcst-or of Plii“iolog\ Grint 
Aledleal College in l92o and Dean In 192 j 
Piiblicalions A number of sUnitini pipers 
In the Indian Tournal of Altdlcal Itcicarth 
and Indian Atcdiial Gazette Address “ Tno 
Giblcs’, Alount Pleasant Hoad, Alalabar 
Hill, Bomba } 

BHAVNAGAE, H H AIahaRAJA KRISHNA 
Kumar Sinhji, AIaharaja of , b I9th Aln> 
1912, * father Lt -Col II U Maharaja Sir 
Bhavslnhjl Takhtaslnlijl, K C b I , July 
1919 Educ Harron, England Address 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar 

BHOPAL, H H SIKANDLR SAULAT HAWAD 
Iftikharul-AIulk Sir AIouammad Hashdul 
LAH Khan, Nawab of, G C I E (1929), C S I 
(1921), C V O (1922) b 9th Dec , 1894 , is the 
Euler of the second most Important Aloham 
madan State of India m 1905 Her Highness 
Mahnoona Sultan Shah Banoo Bcgam Sahiba , 
succeeded in 1920 mother, Her Highness 
Hawab Sultan Jahan Bcgam G C S I , G C IE , 
Cl, G B E Has tlirec daughters, the oldest 
of whom Nawab Qouhar-c-TaJ-Ablda Sultan 
Begam is the hchess-presumptivo Address 
Bhopal, Central India 


BHAEATPUE, AUHARAJAOF, His HIGHNESS , Elmnll Central India ^ 
bRl AUharaja BRIJENDRA Sawai BRIJENDRA ! 

Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Juno o ist BHOE, Shriuant Eaohunathrao Shankarrao 


December 1918 s of Lieut -Col His Late i 
Highness AIaharaja Sm Kishen Shigh Baha- 
dur K C S I Address Bharatpur, Eaj- 
putana | 

BHAEGAVA Eai Bahadur, Pandit Jawahar i 
Lal, B a , LL B , Advocate, High Court, La- \ 
horc b 1st Oct 1870 m d of L Aladan Lal, 


Bhargava oi Eewarl Educ Btrsa ALB School, j 
Ecwarl AI B School, Lahore AUssion Coll , 
Lahore Government Coll and Law School, i 
Presided, Bar Assocn , Hissar , got Durbai | 
Aledal and War Loan ban ad , acted as Sec- 
retary, India IVar Eellcf Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Alemorlal Fund 
was elected member, Punjab Lcgislnthc 
CKJimcU, 1916 29, and Leglslatnc Assembly 
1921-23 Life member, St John Ambulance 
Association and Chairman, District Centre 
at Hissar Address Hissar (Punjab) 


His Late i alia* Babasaheb Pant Snchlv, Chief of b 20 
Qgh Baha- Sep 1878 Educ Poona High School and 
pur, Eaj- Deccan College Eullng over Bhor State 
r since 18 July, 1922 Entitled to a salute of 
nine guns Address Bhor State, Poona 
V^^ahar, District 
Court, La- j 

Aladan Lal, EHOEE, Sm Joseph William, K C 1H , C B E, 


BHATE, Gotind Chimnaji, AI A (Bom ), ' 
b 19 Sept 1870 Widower Educ Deccan i 
College Professor In Fergusson College, 

Poona, from 1895 Principal and Professor- 

Wilhngdon College, SangU, from 1919 Publi 
cations Principles of Economics, Distant 

Travels, Lectures on ^clologa, Carlvle, 


(1920), CIE (1923), ICS, Alember 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, In charge of 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
b 0th April 1878, m to Margaret AVilkJe Stott, 
MB, Ch B (St Andrews), AI B E Educ 
Deccan College, Poona, and Unl\erslt\ 
College, London Under Soc} ,Go\t of Madras, 
1910, Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919, 
Dy Director of CivU Supplies, 1919 , Secre- 
tary to the High Commsr for India, London, 
1920 , Ag High Commsr for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923, Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924, and Ag Member, 
Viceroy’s Executhe Council, November 1926 
to July 1927 , Secretary to Govt of India, 
Licpt of Education, Health and Land Eecords 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indion Eeforms, 1928-30 Address 
V, indcIilTe, Simla and c/o The National 
Bank of India, Aladras 


'iTaveis, lectures on Sociology, Carlvle, -d 5 ,“ , KAi 

Three Plillosophcrs, PliUosophv of the Fine, 5 nFr’dia ^ ^ ^ National 

Arts (All In Alaratlii) Speeches and Fssays ' 

(In English), Kant and Shankaraeharva , BHUTTO, Khan Bahadur Sm Shah Nawaz, 
(In Alarathl) Address W illlngdon CoUege ' o b E (1919) , k i h (1924) , o l E (1925), Kt 
Post, DIst Safara (1930) , President, District Local Board 
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1883 jn Evelyn Clifton of Perth, "W A 
Joined Best &- Go , Ltd , iindtas In. 1009 
Address C/o Best ^ Co , Ltd , Madras 


BISWAS, Chartt Chaudua, C I E (1931 , y s 
of late Asntosh Bls-was, Public Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas, 5fA, BL, Advocate, Calcutta 
Hi^ Court b April 21, 1888 m Sm Suhaslnl 
Blsrras d of Mr S C MnUIck Ediic Hindu 
School, Presidency College, Blpon Law College 
EnroUed VaWl, High Court, April 18,1910, 
Advocate, November, 1924 , Ordinary Fellow, 
Calcutta University, and Member of the Syn- 
dicate, 1917-22, a^in from 1926, member of 
Dacca Board of &condary Education, 1921- 
22 again 1928-29 , Professor, University Law 
College, 1913-21, Commissioner, Calcutta 
Corporation, 1921-24, and again Councillor, 
Calcutta Corporation since 1926 , Miember, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, since 1920, 
Secy , Bhowanipore Ratepayers’ Association, 
Founder Secy , South Suburban College, 
1916-21, Secy, South Suburban School, 
Mam and Branch, and Sir Eomesh Mltter 
Girls’ School Member of Governing Bodies of 
University Law College, Rlpon College, Asn- 
toah College , Member of Committee of Indian 
Association, President, Khalat Institution, 
Calcutta, and Janglpura H E School, Dlst 
Hooghly , Governor, Calcutta Blind School , 
Member, Calcutta Tramways Adalsory 
Committee, was member of Council and for a 
short time Secretary, National Liberal League 
Bengal Unsuccessfully contested in Liberal 
Interests once for Indian Legislative Assembly 
(1920), and twice for Bengal Legls CounoU 
(1924 and 1926), from Calcutta constltuenctea 
Elected Slember of Leg Assembly from 
Calcntta Urban Non-Mahomedan Constituency 
1930 Address 58, Puddopukur Hoad, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta 


ornmont of India, 1910 , Oolloctor of Incomc- 
Tav, Calcutta, 1921 , Commissioner of Incomo- 
Tav Bengal, 1022 , Jfagte and Collr , Bakar- 
ganj, 1924 and 1926 , Magtc and Collr , 24 
Pargams, 1928 , Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 , Secretary to Coa ernment 
of Bengal, Finance Dcparlmcnt, 1930 Address 
United bcrvlco Club, Calcutta 

BLATTEE, Tire Rev EThEonFrir, S J , 
Ph D b IB Dec 1877 Hduc In Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Holland, France, England 
Joined the Society of Tesus In 1800 , 
Professor of Botany, St Navlcr’s College, 
Bombay, since 1003 , Principal of the 
same College from 1910-1024 , Fellow and 
Syndic of the Bombay University since 1019. 
Publications Bibliography of Indian Botany , 
The Ferns of Bombay , Natural Orders In 
Botany , The Palms of British India and 
Ceylon , Tlie Flora of Aden , The Flora of the 
Indian Desert, Flora Arabica, Mowering 
Season and Climate , Contributions to the 
Flora of BaliieUlstan Blonomle dcr Palmcn- 
der Alton Welt , Revision of the Bombay 
Flora , Flora of the Indus Delta , Beautiful 
Flowers of Kashmir , numerous botanical 
papers in English and German Sclontiflc 
Journals Address Panchganl, Satnra 

BLENKINSOP, Edwaud RoBEnT Kate, 
GIB (1911), Settlement Commissioner, 

, Jaipur, 1923 6 15 May 1871 , » of Col 

I Blenklnsop , m Florence Edith, d of late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, JLO S I , throe s Ediic., 
St Paul’s School, Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Entered I 0 S , 1890 , Settlement Olllcor, 
1897 , Deputy Commissioner, 1092 , Kalser-l- 

I Hind Medal, 1903 , Commissioner of Evcise, 
1906 , Ohlof.Sscretary to Chief Commissioner, 
1912-13 Commissioner, 1016 Address 
Jaipur, Eajputana 


BLAIR, Anphet Jajies FiiASER, Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912, I 
late Editor and Managing Director, The , 
Empire Commerce, The Empire Gazette 
(dady and weekly newspapers published in 1 
Calcutta) , b Dingwall, Ross-shlre, 30 Sep- ' 
tember, 1872 , p s of late Andrew Blair, , 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Ann Campbell, d of late Thomas Duff, Qlas- ' 
ROW in 1900, Constance, e d of Thomas ' 
Ibbotson , one s one d Educ Glasgow High 
School Engaged in journalism, since 1890 
Retired as Asst Editor, PJie Statesman, 
1030 Address Bengal Club, Calcutta 

BLAND V, EDJIO^p NiOOLas, BA (Oxon ) , 
Bodeu SoholiT of Sanskrit, Secretarj, Sinance 
Commerce and Marino Departments, Bengal, 
b 31st July, 1886 in Dorothy Katlieen (nco 
Jtarshall) Educ Clifton and Bnlllol Asst 
Ifngte and Collr Dacca, 1910 , Sub-Dlv 
Officer, Ifunshigank Dacca, 1912 , Secretary 
to Bengal Diet Administration Committee, 
1913, Under Secretary, llnancc Dept Goai. 
of llengil 1914 Controller of Hostile Firms 
tud Custodiau of Enemy Property 1916, 
AddI Dist and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 1917 , 
Stcretarv, Proaiucial Recruiting Board, 1917 
iiid litir In addition Controller of Hostile 
1 Inns, etc and Tt Setretnra ,Publlcita Board, 
Uudtr t5"irDt ir^, imaiiLO Depirtment, Go\- 


BLUNT, The Hon Edwabp Amhur Hentit, 
OIB, OBB, BA, ICS Member of Evo- 
cative Council, United Proadnccs Served In 
U P as Asst Commr and Asst Magistrate 
and Collector , Under Secretary to Govt 
and Superintendent, Census operation , on 
special duty in Finance Department of Goa t 
of India, 1912-13 , Settlement Officer In 1916 , 
Director of Civil Supplies In 1918 , Director 
of Industries, 1919 , Financial Secretary to 
U P Govt , 1920 31 , appointed Member of 
Executive Council, 1931 Address Lucknow 

BLUNT, Leslie, Solicitor b 29 Dec 1876 m 
Kathleen, 2nd d of the late Dr Thornton of 
Margate Educ Rugby Senior partner m 
Ctaigle Blunt and Oaroe Address 60, 
Pedder Road, Bombay 

BOAG, George Townsend, M A (Cambridge), 
C I E , (1928), ICS Member, Indian Tariff 
Board b November 12, 1884 Educ 

Westminster (1897 to 1903) and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907) Passed 
Into the 1 0 S In 1007 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908 Address Madras 
Club, Madras 

BOILBAU, Colonel CojnuNDANT Gur 
Hamilton, C B (1919), C M G (1917), D s 0 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command 
b 27 Sep 1870, rn Violet Mary (Fergnsson) 
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Educ Christ’s Hospital, It VT ool« ich 

Active Service VT Airica 1892, Ctutral Relief, 
1895, China 1899 Great War France, 1914- 
19, Afghan War, 1919 Address Quetta 

COIIOX-BEHP JEHAVCrr BOMOVJI, B \ 
LL B G J* t'^licltor) Bombaa llerchant b 
Jul\ ISOS Edw St Xavier s and Elpliln- 
stone College Practiced a- an Attomev for 
about 20 vears then became partner in C 
Macdonald A Co and avas there for 5 vears 
Gave up business to do public sendee Became 
member or Bombaa Municipal Corporation 
1919 memberof Standinn Committee 1921-22 
to 1926-27 and 1928-29 , Chairman, Standlm: 
Committee, 192S-29 Chairman, School? 
Committee, Jan to March 1028 and Jannan 
to Decemlwr 1929 , Chairman of Laav Proca'- 
dure and Election? Commitfic, I'lSoSl 
and Prc?ident of Corporation, 1931-32 
Director of staoral Joint Stock Conipani»' 
Address The Sea?ide, Sa?soon Dock Road 
JHddle Colaba 

BOMBAY, Bishop of See Aciand, Rt Rev 
Richard Dvke 

BOSE, Sm B1PI5 Heishva, KCIE (1920) 
Kt cr 1907 C LE , 189S , M A Advocate 
m the Central Proainces and Vice-Chancellor 
of the Xagpur Universltv b 1S51 Address 
Xagpur, C P 

BOSE, Sip Jagadb Chavdpa, Kt cr 1917 
CJE, 1903, CSr, 1911, ILA (Cantab), 
DSC (Lond), LED, FRS, Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidenev College Caicutt-e , 
Founder Director of Bose Rteearch Institute 
6 SO Xov 1858, Edus Calcutta, Christ'^ 
College, Cambridge , Delegate to International 
ScIentlRc Congress, Paris, 1900, scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907.1914 and 1919 Published series of paper* 
on Hectrlc avaves and other electric pheno- 
mena (Proc Boy Socletv ) Member, 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation 
L“airne of Xatlons PuUicaUons Response 
In the Livlnc and Xon living , Plant Response 
Electro-phvslologv of Plants, Irritability of i 
Plants. Life Movements of Plants, t oU ' 
I and n. Life aiovcments in Plant-, Vol- 
III and IV , The Ascent of Sap , The Phv*io- 
logv of Photo^vnthesic Xcraou*: Mechanl'm 
of'Plants, Motor MccluanDm of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Rea elation', Tropic, 
Moae'ment and Groaath of Plant' Address 
Bo'e Institute. Calcutta 


BOSE, Sin Kailas CIIr^PE^, Rai BAUAurr, 
Kt cr 191C, CIE, 1910 Kai?5r-i-n:nj, 
1909 , O B E b Deer 20, 1850 Educ Cal 
entta Training Academv, Calcutta IJnlvcr- 
sitv and Medical College Fcllovr, Calcutta 
Uoiversitv , Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress Feltoav, R Institute of Public 
Health , Member, B-ltLh iiedical A«CK:La- 
tlon, c\ Member a( the CQ-por\*'oa of Cal 
cutta and Hon Prc-Idencv aiagi-t’-atc con , 
nected with manv litorary and 'ci ntific 'a- 
cletic- of India and England anl m^-t c' h'- 
eontTll'’'tIen' to the Med cal Jojmal-* 1 arc i 
been rep-^uced In the Ench-h ard Amc-icar 
Pro-' 2nd r ci late Babu Af-iih^'n Ea u 
AdJrf'i 1, Sukea S‘-cet. Calcjfa 


BRADilELD, ErVEST WiLLUH CHAPLES, 
Lieut -Colonel, 21 B 21 S , F.E C S , O J3 E 
(1918) , C I E (19-23) b 2Iaa 23, 1880 
m 2Iiirgaret Annie Barnard Educ King 
Edward s School, Birmingham , St 2Iary’$ 
Hospital and St Bartholomew’s Hospital 
London Address 2Iadra' 


bray Sin Edwafd Hcgh, Kt , cr 1917 ; 
Senior Partner, GUIandet', Arbuthnot A Co 
President, Bengal Cliamber of Commerce , 
2rember of Imperial Legislative Council. 
Controller of Contracts Armv Headquarters. 
b 15 Apr 1874 nt 1912, Constance, d of 
Sir John Graham, Ist Et Educ * Charter- 
house Trinity College,' Cambridge Address • 
GUlaader HoU'e, Calcutta 


BEA.YXE. .ALBEnt FnrDEPic Lvcae, 21 k 
(Gla- ) B t (Ovonl CIE 1923 Indian CMl 
Senaif on Special dut\ , Finance Dept Govt 
of India b 1 April 1834 m 1909, 2Iarv, c d 
of James Thomson, M D Irvine, Avrshire 
Educ Irvine, Eoval Academv, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College) Appoint- 
ed I C S Bombav, 10(13 dssi'tant Collector. 
Satara 1903-1913, Snpenntendent, Land 
Records, 1913 1916, Cnder-Secrctary and 
Depntv Secretary to Bombav Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments, 191G-20 
Subsequentlv Deputv Secretarv, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Ccmmittee 
on Retrenchment Financial Advl'er, Po'ts 
and Telegraph' 1923 24 Financial .4d\T=er, 
Alihtarv linanee 1024-29 Oifg 
Finance Department 1926-27. also Armv 
Dep-irtmcnt, 1023 Address Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India 


BRAYXE, Fpank LrCAM), 2LC (1918)* 
Coramhsioner, 1 ahnre, Punjab b 
Jan 6 1852 m Ins Goodeve Goble, 1920 
Educ Aionk-ton Comb» School and Pembroke 
Coll , Carabrl'Jg'’ Joined ICS, 1905 21111- 

tarv Service France, PaRnme, etc 1915-19 
ridhrr‘\rns Vilbgc Uplift In India (192S) 
Socrates in an Indian 2 illagc (Oxford Lnlv 
Pro ') , Til- Remaking of ATlbce India 
(being the 'eoind e iltlon of Milage Uphfti 
1029 (Ovf'.nJ Uni\ I>r-' ) Tiie l-ov 
in the mIIu- (Ultan fliand Kapur Igihore 
1931) Jd.'rert lalmrc, Punjab, and 
Gr- a- P\I>nr_h Xor'ilk. 
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BKOWir, The Bev Aetuer Ernesx, M. A 
^(Cantab ), B Sc (London), GTE (192G) 
Missionary (TVesleyan Methodist) b 17 
Mav 1882 m E Gertrude Parsons, M A 
d of T L Parsons, Esq , Eour Oaks, War 
wlckshlre in 1908 Educ Stationer's Com- 
pany’s Sehool, London , Kingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901) Trinity Hall, CambrldRo 
(Scholar) Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1905 , became Principal 
In 1917 , Nominated Eellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 , General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan JUsslon in Bengal, 1924-29 Publi- 
cation , Translation from Bengali of "The 
Cage of Gold ’’ by Sita Devi Address 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B N By 

BUCK, Sm Edward John, OBE (1918), 
G B E (1918) Kt (June 1929) Beuter’s Agent 
with Government of India and Member, 
Associated Press of India late Vice Clialrman, 
Alliance Bank of Simla , Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman Institute (India), 
and Director, Borooh Timber Co b 1802 , m 
Annie Margaret, d, of late General Sir B M 
Jennings, K C B Educ St John’s College, 
Hurstpier-point Was In business In Australia 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Dulferin’s Eund for 28 years Hon Sec , 
Executive Committee “ Our Day ’’ in India 
1917-28 Publication " Simla, Past and 
Present’’ (two Editions) Address North- 
bank, Straia 

BUCKLAND, SIR PHILIP LiKDSAY, Kt, cr 
1920 .Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 1919 
Educ Eton and New College Oxford m 
Mary, d of Livingstone Barday Called to 
the Bar Inner Temple, 1890 Practised In 
High Court Calcutta Publication Text Book 
on the Indian Companies Act, 1913 Address 
Bengal Club, Calcutta 

BULKELEY, JOHN PIERSON, MA, CIE 
(1932) , Director of Public Instruction, 
Burma b 17 Jan 1879 m Sybil Ix)ck, d 
of His Honour Judge Eossett Lock, 1912 
Educ King Williams College, Isle of Man, 
Bichmond School, Yorks , Keble College, 
Oxford, and Lorboane, Paris Served as a 
schoolmaster in England and in Natal Educa- 
tion Service before appointment to Indian 
Educational Service in 1909 Publications 
A Short History of the British Empire (Oxford 
University Press) , Adult Education, a Eur- 
lough Study, Bureau of Education, Simla 
Address Bangoon 

BUNBUBY, Bvpltn Jamfs, B A (Oxon ), 
M C , TP Hon Presidency Magistrate 
(Kalser-1 Hind Gold Medal in 1932) Ge- 
neral Manager, Messrs Eorbes, Eorbes 
Campbell & Co , Ltd , Bombay b 31 Oct 
1888, m 11 Oct 1928 Educ The Oratory 
School, Queen’s College, Oxford, and Caen 
Unlv , Erance Joined Eorbes, Eorbes Camp- 
bell & Co , Ltd and eame to Bombay in 1912 , 
served with Grenadier Guards In 1917 and 
1918 in Erance and Germany Address 
Mount Ida, Cnmballa Hill, Bombay 
BUNDI, H h Maharao Baja, Sir Baghubir 
SINQHJI Bahadur, G 0 S 1 , 1919 , K.C S I 
cr 1897, G 0 1 E cr 1900, G 0 V O cr 
1911 6 20 Sept 1869 S I889 Address 

Bnndl, Bajputana 


BUllDWAN, SIR BiJAY CIIAND Mmitah, 
MAHARA J VDHIRAJA BAHADUR OR, G C I E. 
cr 1924, K C S I cr 1911, K C T E cr 1909 
I O M , cr 1909 ,EBGS,EBSA,FBCI, 
E’NBA, MBAS , Hon LL D Cnmb 
and Edln 1920 b 19 Oct 1881 , a 
Member of 3rd Class In Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for eonsplcuoiis coumgo 
displayed by him In the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov 1908 , adopted by late Jfahara- 
jodhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
Installed in independent charge of zemlndarl, 
1903 , management In Intervening years 
carried on by his father, the late Baja Bun 
Blharl Kapur two s two <7 Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House In Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemlndarls Has travelled 
much In India made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles In 1900, 
when he was received b> King Edward a 
Member of Imperial Lcglslatlv e Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Connell, 1907-18 temp 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council, 
1918 Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919-24 Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, from March 1922 to April 
1924 , Member of the Indian Boforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 , a nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1920 , Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1920, when he 
was received by King George V, Bccclvcd 
the Ereedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1920 Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908 President, Agri. 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912 , President of the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18, again from 1925 
to 1927 , Trustee of the Victoria Memorial (Cal- 
cutta since 1914 , Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
vKlng-Emperor (ieorge V and Queen Empress 
Mary) Beceptlon Eund Committee, 1911-12, 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Beglment Commit- 
tees during the War Publications Vljaya 
Oltlka, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas. Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour) , Meditations , 
etc Hctr MaharajadhirajaKumarSahebUdny 
Chand Mahtab, B A , Dewani Ba] of the 
Burdwan Eaj since 1927 , Manager of the 
Burdwan Baj Wards Estate since 1930 , Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Maharajadhlraja Baha- 
dur at the Imperial Conference, London, 1926, 
b 14 July 1905 Address The Palace, Burdwan 
Bljay Manzil, Allpore, Calcutta, The Betreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal , Bosebank, Darjeeling , 
Mosapher ManzU. Agra, U P etc 

BUBLEY, Dr George Wiliiaii, Wh Ex , 
1906 , B Sc (Engineering) (London), 1921, 
D Sc (London), 1927, M I MeohE , 1923, 
M I E , 1923, M A S Mech E , 1926, Principal 
and Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay 6 1885 m EUa Elizabeth, e d , Harrj' 
Turton Educ Sheffield University College 
and Sheffield University (Applied Science De- 
partment) Asst Engineer, Yorkshire EHectrlc 
Power Co , Engineering Besearch Student, 
Sheffield University , Lecturer in Engineering 

' and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
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CALVERT, HUBERT, B So (Loud ), TIE' 
(1925), ICS b 30 Hov 1875 m OclnnlB, a 
of late Edward O’Bnen, ICS Educ, Unl% 
Coll and St Thomas’ Hospital, London and 
King’s Coll , Cambridge Entered ICS 
1897 , arrhed India 1898 Asstt Commr and 
Deputy Commr Special Duty in lYcstcm 
Thibet, 1900 Registrar, Co-operathe Socie- 
ties 1016 to 1925 , Member, Legislative As 
sembly, 1923-26, Member, Roy al Commission on 
Agriculture, 1926-1928, Commissioner, Rannl- 

g indl Division , Chairman, Committee on 
o operation In Burma, 1928-29 Elnanclal 
Commissioner, Development, Punjab, 1929 
Publications’ Lans and Principles of Co 
operation (3rd Ed 1926) , The Wealth and 
Welfare of the Punjab (1922), Co operate c 
Consolidation of Holdings In tlie Punjab 
(Agrlc Jour of India) , Progress In the 
Consolidation of Holdings in the Punjab 
(Proceedings Indian Economic Assn ) 
Agricultural Co operation In India, and 
The Higher Finance of Agricultural Co opera- 
tion in India (International Review of 
Agricultural Economics) , Agricultural | 
Oo-operatlon In the Punjab , The lleconstruc i 
tion of the Punjab , The Size and Distrl j 
butlon of Agricultural Holdings In the Punjab, I 
pamphlets and various articles on 1 
economic subjects in the Bengal 
Economic Journal, Indian Journal of Leo 
nomics, Bombay Co operative Quarterly, etc 
Address Civil Secretariat, Lahore, Punjab 

CAMPBELL, The Hon Me Justice AROHreiiD, 

B A , Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore b 
IS Jan 1877 m Violet, youngest d of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K C S I , Lt -Governor | 
of Bengal Educ Harrow and Pembroke ColL, | 
Cambridge Entered ICS (Punjab) 1901 , 
Asstt Commr , Registrar, Chief Court, 1912 , I 
Offg Dlst and Sessions Judge 1918 , Add! 
Judge, High Court 1921 , Permanent Judge, 
1925 Address Lahore 

CAREY, Sir WiEtouounT LiNQER, Kt 
(1924) Senior Partner, Carey and Daniel for- 
merly Senior Resident Partner, Bird A Co 
and F W Hellgers A Co 6 12 Oct 1875 m 
Elizabeth Georgina Kott (nee BlacKie;, l 
Educ Wellington College Came to India, 
1901 Vice President, Bengal Chamber of 
Commerc*, 1922 , President, 1923 , Bengal 
Legis Council, 1920-24 , Panel of Dy Prcsi 
dents, 1923-24 , Sheriff of Calcutta, 1924 
Director, ImperPl Bank of India, 1922-24, 
President, 1924 , Calcutta, Trustee of Victoria 
Memorial and Racial Distinctions Committee, 
1922, Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924-25 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta 
CAROL, Ceoil Kiees, B a (Ovon ), Solicitor b 
23 Aug 1878 Educ Private and TJnlv 
College, Oxford Address 4, Pall Hill. 
Bandra 

CARR, Sir Hubert Winch, Kt (1925), 
Managing Director, Balmer Laurie A Co 
Ltd b 1877 m to Evelyn Margaret Bruce, 
elder d of Herbert Johnston, Esq , W S 
Edinburgh Educ The Abbey, Beckenham 
Kent Tca-planting in Assam 1898-1901 , 
thereafter joined Balmer Laurie A Co , Cal- 
cutta, became senior resident partner, 1916, 
Pres of European Association, 1922-25 
A ddres! 7, Allpore Park, Calcutta 


CASSELS, General Sir Robert Anom- 
BALD, K C B (1927), CSI, DSO,ADC, 
G O C In Command Korthem Command 
(1930) b 15 March 1876 m Miss F L Jack- 
son (1904) Served In the European war, Includ- 
ing EgvTt and Mesopotamia Commanded 
Peshauar District, 1923-1927 , Adjutant Gene- 
ral in India, 1928- 29 Address H Q Kor- 
thern Command, Rawalpindi and Miirrcc 
CATER, Alexander Norman Ley, CIE 
(1930), Agent to the Governor General, 
Baluchistan b 15 lunc 1880 Educ 
Wellington College, Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge Entered ICS 1904 Address 
The Resldcncv, Quetta 

CATRY, Dr HrcTOR, O C , Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, since Jfarch 1028 b 1889, 
Belgium Educ Seraphic School, Bnigc= 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Lnghlcn, 1907 , 
ordained priest, 1914 , came to India, 1920 
1 Address 1, Laurence Rond, Igihore 
j CHAMAN LALL, Diu VN, M L A b 1892 J.duc 
at Convent of the Sacred Heart, Murec, Gordon 
Mission College, Raualplndl, Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris 
Joined the Middle Temple In 1910 , finished 
his Bar Final In 1914, took Honours Degree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917, spent 1918-1019 touring Lnglnnd In 
connection ulth the Homo Rule Deputation 
headed by Mr Tllak , was appointed General 
Editor of Coterie, a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature, returned to India in 1020, 
joined the staff of the Dombav Chronicle as 
Asstt Editor founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920 Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923 30 Founder the Daihi and 
Weekly Elation (Newspaper) , Adviser, Labour 
Delegate, International Lab Confee , Geneva, 
1925 , Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Confee .Geneva, 1028, Parliamentary Delegate, 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1028 , Jlcmber, 
Royal Commission on Labour In India, 1029- 
1931 , offered membership Round Table 
Conference, 1930 but declined , resigned from 
the Lcgls Asscmblv, 1930 on Tariff issue. 
President, Sind Provincial Conference, 1929 
Address Lahore, (Punjab) 

CHAMNEY, Lt -Col Henry, C HLG , 1900 , 
Principal, Police Tniining College, Surdah 
b Shillelagh, CO Wicklow m Ist, 1007, Hon 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d 1008) , sister of 
18th Lord Trimleston , 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d of Col W E Bellingham of Castle 
Bellingham, co London Educ Monaghan 
Diocesan School Served South Africa, 1900, 
first ns Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary , 
Joined Indian Police, 1909 , accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur In 1891 
Address Police Training College, Surdah, 
Rajshahl, Bengal 

CHANDA Kaviini Kumar, M a (1886), B L , M 
L A , Advocate, High Court, Calcutta b Sept 
1862 in Chandraprnbha Chaudhurl 
Educ Presidency CoU , Calcutta Formerly 
a member of the Assam Council and Governor- 
General’s Council and later of the Legislative 
Assembly, Fellow, Calcutta UnlversitV' Pub- 
lications Presidential Address, 1st Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906 , Presidential Ad- 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
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as Adviser to tlie Indian Employers’ Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session o£ the International . 
Lahonr Conference held at Geneva In June ^ 
1928 Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva , was appointed a member of the ' 
Central Banking Enquir\ Committee, llc- 
elected to the Assemblj in 1930 without 
contest , was elected Dj President, Lcgislatiac 
Assembly in January 1931 Address 
“ Hawarden” Pace Course, Coimbatore 

CHETWODE, gejtehai. Sm Philtp ■Waluouse, 
7th Bt CT 1700, G C B (1929) , K C B (1918), ^ 
K C M.G (1917) , C B (1915), D S 0 (1900) . 
ADC General, 1927 , Command er-ln-Chlef 
in India (November 1930) b 21 September 
1869 , e s of Lieut -Col Sir George Glict- 
wode, 6th Bt and Alice, d of late Michael 
T Bass, Bangemore, Stafiordshire m 1899, 
Hester Alice Camilla, e d of late Col Hon 
Richard Stapleton Cotton , one s one d 
Ediic Eton Entered Army 1889, Capt 
1897, Major 1901, Lieut -Colonel, 1909, 
Col 1912 , Brig -General 1914 , General, 1926 
served Clitn HlUs, Bnrmah, 1892-3 (medal 
with clasp) , S Africa, 1899-1902 (despatches 
twice. Queen’s Medal 6 clasps. King s Medal 
2 clasps, DSO), European War 1914-18 
commanded 5th Cavalry Brigade, 1914-15 
(wounded, C B ) , 2nd Cavalry Division, 
1915-1916 (promoted Major-General for dis- 
tinguished service) , commanded Desert 
Corps, Bgvpt, 1916-17 (K C M G ) , com- 
manded East Eorce, 1917, commanded 20th 
Army Corps, 1917-18 , capture of Jerusalem 
and campaign In Palestine and Syrka (des- 
patches eleaen times), 1914 Star, British 
General service Modal and Allied Medal, 
K C B , Commander Legion of Honour, Crors 
de Guerre Grand Officer Order of the Nile 
Ist Class Order of the Sacred Treasure (Japan) 
promoted Lieut -General, (1919) , Military 
Secretary, "VVar Office, 1919 20, Deputy 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 1920-22 
Adjutant General to the Porces, 1922-23 , 
Commander-in-Chief, Aldershot Command, 
1923-27 , Chief of General Staff India, 1928- 
1930 Address Simla and Delhi 

CHIDAMBARAM CHErTTAE, M C T M , 
Banker b 2nd August 1908 vi C 
TaUlammai Educ Madras Chiistlan Coll., 
President, Sir M C T Muthlah Chettvar’s 
High School, Purasawalkum, Madras 
Director, 'The Indian Bank Ltd , Little’s 
Oriental Balm and Phannaecials Ltd , Tlie 
United India Life \ssuran(S: Company, Ltd , 
Aladras, Chairman, United Life Assurance Co 
Ltd , Madras , Director Kaleeswarar Mills 
I td , Coimbatore Directories and Agencies 
Ltd , ^fadras , Madras Cita Co operative Bant 
Ltd , ILadras Monegnr Choultr' and other 
connected Trusts Trustee iladras Port 
Trust Board, High School Tripllcane , Hindu 
Theological High School, Madras , Sir P 
Thcagroaa Secondary School, Madras, 
!Nrcmbtr South India Chamber of Commerce, 
Afidras, Member, Madras Race Club, 
G\-nikhana Club, Madras Firing Club 
Cosmopolitan Club, National Liberal Club 
London Automobile Association of Southern 
India, Iifadras Address " Bedford House ’ 
Vepery, Madras 


CHINO Y, Sur.TtN iMnii ntLiA, J P , and Hon, 
Magistrate, Merchant, Jlanaglng Director In the 
Arm of F M Chinoy A Co , Ltd , b ICtli I ebru- 
arv 1885, jii Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhov Lb 
ralilm hduc Bharda New High School and 
Llphlrstono College louiidcd the nell knoini 
llrm of Automobile Distributors and I ngl- 
iiccrs, the Bombaj Gange, non situated 
at Mcher Buildings, Bandstand, Cliowpattj 
Malnlj responsible for the Mlrtlcss Indus 
try in India, Director of the Indian Radio 
Telegraph Co, Ltd Jddress Carmichael 
Road, (iumballa Hill, Bombaj 

caiNTAMANI, CniRUAVooni YAJNEswArt, 
Chief Editor of 7'lie header of Mlahabad 
b 10 April 1880, m Srlinali Krls'maa enein- 
mn, Edirc Maharaja s Collei'c 1 blanagrnm. 
Editor of 7'bc Leader \lldmhad 1909 20 
Member, U P Lcgislatiac Connell 1910 1923 
and again since 1927 Delegate 
of the Liberal Parts to Pnglnnd- 
1019 Gcnonil spcretiin National Liberal 
Federation of India ]018 20 and 1023 29 
President, ibid, 1020 and 1931, Minister of 
Education and Industries, U P , 1921-23, 
Member, Indian Round Table Confcsrcncc 
Publicalions Indian Social Reform, 1901 
Speeches and Writings of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, 1904 Address Gaurl NIaas, 17, 
Hamilton Road, Allaliabad 

CHITRE, CTiURtM AvtNT, LL B Vdaocatc 
(OS), J P , Chief Judge, Presidcnca Court 
of Small Causes, Bomhaa b 17 Mas 1877 
Edue Wilson CoUege and Goat Laaa Scliool, 
Bombaa Practised as an .Adaocatc on the 
Original Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1910 acted ns Chief Judge 1916-17 , confirmed 
as Cldcf Judge Dee 1928 Address 
Laburnum Road, New Gamdovi Bombaa 

CHOKSY, Sm Nasaevanji Hoejlisji, 

, Kt (1929) CLE ,1922, Khan Bahadur(1897), 

. Chevalier of the Croavn of Italy (1899), 
MedaUlstedes Enldemles RcpubliqiicFrancaIsc 
( 19061 M D (Hon Cansa), Freibnrg, F C P S 
(Bombay), LM AS (Bombay 1884), 
Member, Bombay Medical Connell 1912-1930, 
President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Hon Secretary, Governor’s Hospital 
Fund for Bombay and the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association , Bombay Presldenca 
, Branch 6 7 Oct 1861 , m Sercnbal 

I Maneckjee Jhaveri, Educ Elphlnstone 
I High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
I Isvlum 1890-97 , Medical Superintendent 
I of Axthni Road Plagne and Infectious 
, Diseases Hospital (1888-1921) and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921) Publications 
1 Numerous publications on Plagne, Cholera 
I Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc Address 
j 64, Wodehonse Road, Colaha 

CHRISTOPHERS, Brej-et Col Sir Saatotl 
I Ri^Aed, Kt (1931), MB, CIE, OBE 
j Director Central 

Research Institute First fommn , dated 1st 
Sep 1902 on special duty under Dlrcctor- 
I ® ’ (1903-1904) , Superintendent 

I of the King Institute of Preventive Medicine 
I Hvglene and Bacteriologv, 

Medical College, Madras, 1904, on special 
duty under Sanitary (^mmlssloiier 'wltli 
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COOKE, MaJor-QENLRiL KeeBEKI BoIIIEK 
OILL, K B E (1024) , C B (1910), C S I 
(1921), DSO (1917), I A , Commanding 
Sfnd-Kajputana District from April 1924 
b 13 Nov , 1871 m 1923, Harriet Marj 
Hornby Ent(c All Hallows School, Honlton , 
It iLC , Sandhurst First Commission, 1892 , 
joined Indian Army, 1893 , Captain, 1901 , 
Major, 1910 , Brevet Lt -Col , 1912 , Sub 
stantive Dt -Colonel, 1916, Bt -Col , 1917, 
Substmtlve Colonel, 1917, Temporary Major 
Gtcneral (1918), Substantive Major-General 
(1921), served Chltral, 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp), Tlrah, 1897 (2 clasps), Wazlrlstan, 
1902 (clasp) , Tibet Evpedition and March 
to libassa, 1904 (medal and clasp) , European 
TTar, from Jan 1915 to October 1917 (des 
patches seven times, C B , D S O , Bt -Col ) , 
several years on Staff Ap^lntments In India 
inolnding 4 years as Dy Adjutant- General 
in India and officiating Adjutant- General 
from March to Sept 1920 Military Secretary, 
Army Headquarters, 1922-24 Address 
C /o Messrs Grindlay & Co , Bankers. 

COPPEL, Bt Bev Eeahois Stephen, E 0 , 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907 b Lea Gets 
Savoy, 5 Jan 1867 Edue College of Evlan 
Enlveislty of France, Lyons, BA, B Sc 
Entered Congregation of Jllsslonories of St 
Francis de Saies, Annecy , Priest, 1890 , sent 
to India for mtssloa of Nagpur, 1892 , for 
fifteen years attached to St Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal 
Address NsOTUr 

COPPINGEE, Majou-Oeveral YTalteb Vaxeh 
TINE, M D , (Dublin), FJi, C S I , D S 0 (1917), 
CJE (1930), Surgeon-General with Govern 
nient of Bengal , b 1875 m Miss M M 
O’Kelly Educ Belvedere School, Dublin 
and T C Dublin Civil Surgeon, Bengal, 1903, 
Prof of Ophthalmic Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta, 1919 1929 Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Central ProYluce^, 1929 1931 
Address Writers isuildings, Calcutta 

COEBEIX, Geoffbet Latham, M.a 
(O xon), CIE (1921), Joint Secretary, 
Crtmmeice Department, Government of 
India b 9 Feb. 1881 m Gladys Kate, 
d of late George Bennett, Esq , Little 
Kissington Manor, QIos Educ Broms- 
gtove School, Hertford Coil , Oxford, Is) 
Class Hon Mods (1902), 1st Class Lit 
Hnm (1094) Passed Into ICS, 1904 , 
Asstt Commissioner, C P , 1905-09 , Settle- 
ment Officer, Sangor, 1910-16 , Dy Commis- 
sioner, C P , 1916-18 , Dir of Industries 
and Dy Secretary, C P , 1018 , Dy Secre- 
tary, Com Depart , Government of India, 
1919-21, on deputation. South and East 
Africa, 1920 , Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 , Fiji Islands, 1922 , Director 
of Industries and Eeglstrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C P , 1923 , Oflig Secretary, 
i-ommerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24 Address Commerce Department, 
Government of India Delhi and Simla 

COTELINGAM, John Peaoasa Eao, M.A , 
F M H , Eetired Principal of Wardlaw College 
BUlary, 1891-1918 6 9th Dec 1860 m 
Miss PadmanJI, d of the Rev Baba Padmanjl 
of Bombav Educ Madras Christian Coll 
Asstt Master, London 3IIsslon High School, 


Slndras , Headmaster, Wesley Coll , Principal 
Hindu Coll , Cuddniorc, 18SD 1891 , jMcmbcr 
Bcllary Dist Board and Taluk Board since 
1895 , Vlcc-Prcsdt , Dist Boarti, 1901-4, 
Member, Bcllary Jlunlclpal Council since 1893 , 
Presdt , District Educational Council, Bcllara , 
1921-24 Represented Indian Clirlstlan Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on the 
Legislative Assembly, 1921-23 Address Ilock 
Cottage, Dellary 

COTTBEELL, Cecil Bj unviid, C T E , ICS. 
Member, Board ofllcvcnuo, Madras, 1028 
m 1922 Ldiic St Peter s School, York 
Balllol College, Oxford Entered ICS, 1898 , 
has served in the Madras Pnsldencj, since 
1809 , Deputy Commissioner Sait and Abkarl 
Dept, 1905, Private Sec to Governor of 
Madras 1012-15 Secretary to Government, 
1926-28, Commissioner of Excise Ig Clilef 
Sccrctarj to Government, Mav 1930 Address 
Madras 


COUBRODGH, AMHOKT CATnOAHT, C B E 
(1918) ,M A BSc 0^,^LIEE,MI MFOII 
E , M 1 E (Ind ) , Dlrector.Messrs Mather and 
Platt, Ltd b lOth Fob 1877 Educ Glasgow 
University Joined Mather and PIntt, Ltd in 
1898 as apprentice, sabscquently became 
General Manager, Elcclrlcal Depanratntand in 
that capacity travelled widclyon the Continent 
vveut to India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India tn establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bornbay 
and otlier ccnLiestor the cont'-ol of their 
tiusiuess from Mesopotamia to the Straits , 
lias travelled In China, Japan, United States 
Oi America, Australia and Egjpt During 
war services were lent bo Govt of Indio 
Under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture Pubhcaltons Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects Address 
7, Sore Street, Calcutta 


COUSIAS, James Henry, Doctor of Lltcmluro 
of Kelogljuku Unlversltv, Japan, (1922), 
■'mi’Barct E Cousins, B Mus J P (1003) 
Educ at various schools In Iroiana and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course; Private Secretary to I/ird Mayor 
of Belfast, Asstt Master, Belfast J^roroantlle 
Acadray , Asstt Master, HlgUScUoal, Dublin , 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Sfodlolne in 
Ireland , Demonstrator in Gcographv and 
Geology, Summer Course, Eojal Col of 
Science, IxMand, Asstt Editor, " Now India,” 
^5”® .Principal, Theosophlcal College, 
Madanapalle Fellow and Prof of English, 
National Unhcr=Itv, Adv ar , Prlndpal, 
Brahmavidva Ashrama (School ot Intcr- 
mUIonal Culture), Adyar, Madras , Unlversltv 
tirtension and Post Graduate Lecturer 
Calcntta Unlversltv, Benares Hindu 
University, Mvsore Univcrsltv , llsitlng 
lecturer, Tagore’s Ylsva-Blnmti, Bengal 
TraveUing Lecturer, America, 1928 31 , Special 
lecturer In English Poetrv in the CMicge 
of the City of New lork, 1931-32 , a co founder 
LiterarJ- and Dramatic Revival 
(1900, Gtc ) , poet, diainatist, critic ednen- 
tionls^ philosopher Publications (Prose) 
A tesx-b^k of Modem Geography, The 
msdom of the M'est, The Bases of Theosophy, 
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Manufacturing Co , Ltd , Model Mills, 
Nagpur, Limited, C P Contracting and 
Mining Sjmdlcates, Clialrman Tlrod> 
Manganese Ore Co , Ltd , Proprietor 
Ballarpur, SasU, Gliugus and Phgaon-Knjur 
Collieries , numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Central Proiinccs and Berar and Beliar and 
Ori'sa , Several Gin and Press Pactories In 
different parts of India Publications 
Commentary on the Land Lavrs of the Central 
Provinces, and Commentary on the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act Address Nagpur, 
CP 

BAGA, Bai BAHADim Seth Sm Biseseudas, 
Kt (1921), Senior Proprietor of tlie firm of Bni 
Bahadur Bansllal Abeerchand, Ban her, Govt 
Treasurer, landlord, merchant, miUoivner and 
mlneovmcT, Director of Model JIllls, Nagpur, 
and of Berar Manufacturing Company 
Badnera, Chairman, Nagpur Electric Light and 
Power Company, Lite Member of the Countess 
of Dufienn Eund and member of the Leglsla 
tlve Assembly of the Bikaner State and 
Member of the Indian Bed Cross Society b 
1877 Krishna Bal Educ privately 

Second Glass Tazlm, Bikaner State Pubh 
cations Sir Kasturchand Memorial Dafferin 
Hospital at Nagpur and frequent contribu- 
tions on public charity Address Nagpur 
(CP) and Bikaner (Bajputana) 

DALAL, Akdeshie BhstQMJI, B A (Bombay) , 
M,A (Cambridge;, ICS, (retd ) Director, 
Tata Sons A Co , Ltd b 24 April 1884 »» to 
Manackbal Jamsetjl ArdeshirWadla Educ 
Elphinstone College, Bombay St John’s 
College, Cambridge ^stt Collector, Dharwar, 
Colaba, Bijapur Superintendent, LandBecords, 
Belgaum , Collector, Batnaglrl and Panch 
Mahals , Deputy Secretary, Govt of Bombay, 
Itevcnue Department, Acting Secretary, 
Govt of Bombay , Finance Department , Ac 
Secretary, Gord of India, Education, Health 
and Land Departments and Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay Address C/o Tata 
Iron A Steel Co , Ltd 100, CU\e Street, 
Calcutta 

DALAL, Sin Baejor JAAiSHenji, Kt (1930), 
BA., ICS, Bar-at-Law, Chief Justice, 
KaBlimlt State b 21 Jan 1871, m to 
Avee, d of the late Naorojl Vakil of 
Surat Edtic at home, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay , Eveter Coll , Oxford Entered 
ICS, Asst Magte , Allahabad 1894 , Dlst 
and Sessions Judge, 1899 , Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Lucknow, 1921 , Judge, High Court, 
1025 1931, Member of every Commission 
appointed In H P under the Defence of 
India Act Chief Justice, Kashmir, 1931 
Address C/o Lloy ds Bank, Ltd , Bombay 


to 25th Jan 1923 Delegate for India at Inter 
national Economic Confeo , Genoa, and re 
prcscntatlNO for India at the Hague (1022) 
Member of tlio Inchcapo Committee, 1022 2 t. 
Delegate for India at tlic Imperial Economic 
Conference (1023) High CommI«loner for 
IndialntholJ K, 1022 21 Address I, Marine 
Lines, Bombay 

DABBHANGA, Maharaiapiuuma KvMrsuwAi 
SixGU BvHAPiJR of 0 28 A'oy 1007 

Succeeded to the gadi in Tula 1020 

Educ Privatela under Miss 1 dgnr, 31 A , and 
M U Moore, MA Attended tlic Bound 
lahlo Confcrcnrc in 1930, Is J’realdcnt of 
Ail India landholders’ l^'ioclntlon, tlie 
Bengal Landholders As=C)ilallnn and Bllnr 
Landholders’ Association Grnrnl Prc‘-idcnl 
Bluirat Dliarma Mahaiilandal and Llfi 
President Maitlill Malinsnbln and President 
of All India Matliadlilslia Sammi Inn 1 ellou of 
the Royal Society of Arts and Boyal 1 tnplrt 
Society (London) Address Darblnnga 

DABLEY, Sir BEHNARn D’Olier, Kt (1028), 

I 0 I E (1019) Chief Eacimvr.P W D , Cnlted 
Provinces b 24 August 18S0 Educ T 0 
Dublin and Cooper’s Hill A JLI C E Irrlgntlnn 
work in P W D since 1903 Address 

I Lucknow, D P 


DAS, Braja Susdar, B a , Member, Legis 
Assembly, Zamlndar aid Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation b July 1830 m 
to Umasundarl, 4th d of Bal Siidnm Clmrn 
Nnik Bahadur Edui, Baycnsliaw Col! and 
Presidency Coll , Calcutta Took part in Dtkai 
Union Conference since its beginning in 1004 
and Seev for two years , Vicc-Prcsldeiit, 
Utkalsahitya SamaJ , Preridont, Oriy a Peo- 
ples’ Association, Vice-President, Orl“sn 
Assocn , and Ramkrlahna Sovak SamaJ , 
was President of Central Youngmon’a Associa- 
tion , Member, Sakhigopn Temple Committee, 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board , Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920 Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Pubhcations Editor of the Orlya Monthly 
Mnken and of the only Englto "Weekly In 
Orissa •' The Orlva " Address Cnttack 


DAS, MAJOr-GENEHAh BAI BaHABUE DEWAV 
Bishan, 0 I /E , 0 a I b Jan 1865 Educ ut 
Punjab Government College, Lahore, Private 
Secretary to Baja Sir Bamalngh, K C B , 1888- 
J898 , Mlly Seoy to the Com -In-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-1909 , Mlly Secry to H H 
the Maharaja, 1909-14, Home Minister 
to H H. the Maharaja, 1914-18, Bev 
Minister, 1018-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921 -April 1022 Ketlred from Service Address 
Jammu and Kashmir 


DALAL, Sir Dabiba Merwanjee, Kt (1924), 
CIE (1921) Stock and Finance Broker, b 
12 Dec 1870 m 1800 , one s three 
d Educ in Bombay Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currenev Com 
mission (1913) , Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Gnrrency (1919) and 
yiToto minority report , Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Beliabllitatlon Committee, 
Bombay (1921) Member of Council of 
tile Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov 1921 


DAS Maphh Sub ah. C I E 6 28 April 1848 
Educ Calcutta University M.A , BL, 
Mja.AS, FN3M. Bepresented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four times , 
FeUoyv of Calcutta University ; elected bv 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial CouncU, 1913 . nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa Minister 
(Local Self-Government), Bihar and Orissa 
sluM Jan 1021 , elected by Mumcipalitles 
of Orissa to his present seat In Bihar and 
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cretary to Punjab CJovernment , Private Secy 
to the Viceroy, 1921-26 Member, Punjab 
Executive Council, 1926 28 Address Lahore 
and Simla 


DENHAM-WHITE, AUTHljn, LT -COL , I M S , 
M B B S (Hons ), Bond 1904, MEGS, 

L E, C P (Eng ) 1903 , E B 0 S , Cl\ 11 Sur- 
geon, AEpore, Calcutta b Ecb 26, 
1879 m E Gratton Geary (nee Da\ls) 
Ediic Malvern College and St Bartho- 
lomew Hospital , Gold Medalist Netlcj 
Entered I M.S , 1905 Eesident Surgeon, 

Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital, active sen Ice In Mesopotamia, 
1916-18 Oflg Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course In 1922 ClvU Surgeon, Darjeellnc 
1919 -1922 , Civil Surgeon, Allpore, 1023 
Pubhcations Monograph on delayed Chio 
reform Po'sonlng , Monograph on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic Address 25, AJlpon 
Park, (^Icutta 

DENNUTG, HOWARD, BA (Cantab), CLE, 
ICS, Additional Secretary to the Govt of 
India, Einance Department b 20 Mar 
1885 m Margery Katherine Wemyss 
Browne Educ Clifton College and Caius 
College, Cambridge, 10th Wrangler Indian 
Civil Service, Assistant Collector, Bombay 
Presidency, Under-Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment of India, Joint Secretary of Bablngton 
Smith Currency Commission, Deputy Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency Address Imperial Secre 
tarlat, New Delhi 

DESAI, EAiiEAO Phaji, J P 6 18 March 
1870, m to Lanibai, eldest d of the late 
N L Mankar, once Chief Translator, Bombax 
High Court Educ Elphinstone High 
School and Wilson College Joined the 
Municipal Commissioner’s Office In 1899, 
subsequentlj taken up ns an Asstt In the 
Municipal Corporation Office where he rose to 
be Municipal Secretari to whlcli he was 
appointed In Januan 1925 Eetitred from 
1st April 1931 Address “ The Daum, ’ 
Bombav Improvement Trust Dadar Mntunga 
Estate, Plot No 107 (South), Bombax 

DESHMUKH, GOPAi Yinayak, L M AS 
(Bombay) , F E C S (Eng ), M D (Bond ) 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician 6 4th ! 
Jan 1884 m Annapumabal, d of Deshmukh 
of Wun Educ Morris Coll, Nagpur, Grant i 
Medical College, Bombay , King s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgerj^ in Univ of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital , Hon Major at Lady Har 
dinge Hospital dunng war and Surgeon at J 
J Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920), Professor 
of Surgery at Goxerdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon Surgeon at Kin ;; 
Edward Hospital Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928 Pubhca- 
tions Some papers on Abdominal Surgery , 
publications on Social Eeform, Improving 
the Position and Status of Hindu Women 
Address Chanpatl, Bombay 


DESHMUKH, EAJinAO AIxdiiaxjiao, BA, 
LL B , Ear-at-Laxv, b 25 Noxember 1892 
■til Shashikala Eajc, d of late Sardnr Kadnm 
of Gxvallor Educ at Cambridge Prcsidtnl, 
All India Jlamtha Conference, Bclgaum, 1937, 
practised at Araraotl In 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20, elected to C P Lcglslntlxo Coun- 
cil In 1920 for Amraotl Vest Constitiicncx , 
elected to All-India Congress Committee In 
1921 , elected to Lcglslatlxc Council In 1923 , 
ns Swarajist , President of the Mnliarnshtm 
Conference at Satara In 1025 , elected flrn 
Chairman of District Connell, Amraotl, 1925 
resigned his membership of (ho Lcgishtlxo 
Council In October 3 925, elected to (he 
Leglslatixe Asscnibh In 1 ebru irj 3020 , 
elected to thb C P Council for linraotl Ccnlrnl 
Constituency ns Ecsponsix Kt in November 
1920 Minister to C P Government, 3927- 
1928 Ecsigned the Jfinl^itrv in Auunst3n2S, 
took office again in August 3929 Ecslgmd 
Ministership in Julv 3039 in ron“er|Ucnce of 
Berar Ecsponslxist Pirtv joining 1 orest 
Satxagralva Ixi^t his s, at In 1930 eh rtlnn« 
owing congress opposition Started agitation 
for constituting Btrar is a distinct unit of the 
Indian Federation in 5Inx 19)3 .Lddnes 
MorsI Eoad, Amraoti (Bi rar) 


DESHPANDE SiiANTAnwi Uvukrisiin v, B A , 
(Bo™ 1st Class Honours), B Lltt (Oxon ) , 
Diploma m Economics and Politics and in 
Iklucational Theory and Practice (Oxon ), 
Senior Investigator, Lalxmr Office, Secretariat, 
Bombay b 14th Jfaj 1899 m Jtiss Lcela 
Elphinstone High School and 
^llson College Bomba\, and UDi\crsit> of 
Oxiord Appointed oenior In^cstIgato^, 
Labour Office, 1924 , officiated as Director 
Labour Office, 1925 , statistician to the Eoval 
Commission on Indian Labour 1020 Puhli- 
cations ” Some Village Studies ” written In 
collaboration and published In the Indian 
Joumil of Economics Address 14th Eoad, 
Khar, Bombav 23 

D13SIEACHAEI, Sill TihumalPI, Diwan 
Bahadur, Kt (1922) BA, Be, recipient 
of Kalsar-l Hind Medal High Court Advocate 
t Sep 1868 VI Cousin, d of Diwan Bahadur 
5 ^^^S^chari Educ pachai\appa's and 
prMldency Colleges, was Member, Madras 
Coimcil, president, District Board, 
l^cmopolj , for three terms till I7 April 1926, 
^Slalathe Council for two 
terms till 3^924, Member, Civil Justice Com- 
mittee, India, till 1925 iMembcr, Malabar 
Comndttee. 1927-28 Address 
nolds Hoad, Canton- 
ment, Trichlnopoh 


Krishna, M.A , CIE, 
(Kaisar-i-Hlnd Gold Medal In 1920), Presi- 
^nt. Servante of India Soc 6 1871 ni Dwar- 
^^n Poona (died) Educ New 

EnglUh School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
^mbay JL A Bombay University, 1904 

? o “J Ars^ Education 

Soclet^s High School in Bombay, was 
Bombay University for 
Iffitrh^atlon and M A examinations In 
^ratbi for more than five years Joined 
® Gokhale in his public work, 
t’ member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kalsar-1-Hlnd 
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sea In jMcrcliant£cr\Icc, ISOO , joined 1$ I 5E 
as Sub-Lieut , Lebruarj 5th 1903, sorA ice 
afloat till 1914 , Avar service in H 3L S 
LaAvrence, Idesopotaniia , tninsferrod to 
Staff Central Headquarters BoiubaA , and 
served as Divisional Haral Xransiwrt Oflictr 
up to 1921 , scrA'ed afloat in command of 
III MS Dufferin and CllA c, 1923 , Deputation 
to England, 1924, Deputy ConscrAator, 
Jladras, 1925 20 , Port Otiiccr, Bombav, 
1927 , Captain Superintendent, T M T S 
Dufferin since Is oa ember 1927 Publication 
Drafted GoA'emment of India Sea Transport 
Ecgulation Address I M M T S Dufferin, 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay 10 


DINAJPHH, LIEOTFMAM MiBABAJi JAGADlSn 
Nath Ray Bahadur b 1894 s by adoption 
to Maharaja Sir Glrija Nath Hay Bahadur, 
K 0 1 E m 1916 Educ Presidency College, 
Calcutta President, Dlnajpur Landholders* 
Association , late Chairman, District Board 
and Municipality, Dlnajpur , Member, Bengal 
LeglalatiA e Gounod , Vice-President, British 
Indian Association , Member, Bengal Land- 
holders Assocn , Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
East India Assocn , London, Calcutta Literary 
Society, North Bengal Zamlndars’ Assocn 
Banglya Sahitya Parlshat, Hoad and Tran- 
sport Development Association HeceiAed 
King s Commission in Jan 1924 Address 
Dlnajpur Uajbatl, Dlnajpur, 9QA, Baknlbagan 
Hoad, Calcutta 


DONALD, DouaiiAS, CSI (1921), CIE 
Commandant, B M Police and Samana Bllles 
b 1885 , Educ Bishop Cotton School, Simla 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa, 
1888 , transferred to PeshaAvar, 1889 , appoint- 
ed C B M Police, Kohat, 1890 , served Miian 
zal Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tlrah, re-transferred to Kohat, 1899, on 
special duty to raise Samana HIBes Address 
Military Police, Kohat 


DOENAKAL, Bishop of, since 1912 , Ex Rev 
Vedanatakaji SAiruEL Azabiah, 1st Indian 
bishop, Hon LL D (Cantab ), 6 17 Aug 1874 
Educ CMS High School, Mengnanapuram, 
CMS College, Tlnnevelly , Madras Christian 
College One of founders ol Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tlnnevelly, 1903 , Hon Secre- 
tary, 1903 9 , Hon Gen Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 , visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, andlts Vice-President, 1909-11, 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910 , Head of 
Domakal Mission, 1909-12 Publications 
Hol> Baptism, Conflrmation, First Corinthians, 
India and Missions The Acts of the Apostles 
Tlie Life of Clirlst according to St Mark 
Address Domakal Singarenl Collieries, 
Deccan 


DUBEY, DORI LALL, ala (Allaliabad), Ph D 
(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College b Sept 1S07 Educ Agrn College, 
(1910-1022) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-1930) 


Professor of Icnnombs, Afe^rilt College shire 
1923 IVuslinifcd bj the U P Go\cmnlcnt 
in Jan lOJl to a C'onfcronco at Lucknou ultli 
Sir Arthur Sailer, tin economic expert of tin 
league of Nations, lo discuss llic plan of nn 
Economic organisnlloiis for India Has tra\cl 
led uidch in India and all count rb s of Europi 
cxicjit Russia nnd Sinln and Portugal A 
frequent Airltcrto flic press on economic and 
flnancial quistlons Publications Indian 
Ixonomics (1927) and 'the Indian Public Debt 
Avitha forenord iiy Sir fii nrge Schuster (1930) 
"Some Financial and 1 conomle Problems of 
India” and “ETC ] Inanclal .Safeguards” 
(1031) Address Meerut College, Meerut 


DUFF, Rfoin ATP JlAirs T P , Hon Prcsldeiiej 
Magistrate, General Maiiagir, Ni w India 
Assurance ConipaiiA JJd , Bamba\ b 11 
July 18SG VI Oli\c A I/ickb 1 due 
Wlutgift Grammar bcliool North llritlsli and 
Slcrc-rntllc Insurance Co I,td , London nnd 
Bombay Address Ro> il Bombaj Yacht 
Club, Bombay 


DUGGAN, JSMSHEDJI \HSSFRAVANJr, QBE, 
D O (Oxon), F C P S , Lt -Col A I R 0 , 
L fil A b , JP, Opbflmlmlc Siirccon in 
charge, bir C I Onlitlialmlc Hospital and 
Professor of OpbthamologA , Grant Medical 
College, BombaA b 8 April 1881 m JIIss 
Parakb Educ Bomba\ , Oxford Vienna and 
London Was Tutor in Ophtlialmologj, Grant 
Medical College Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, Parsl General Hospital, Bomlnx , is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner Fellow of the 
Bombay UnlAcrsltj nnd Honorarj Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay Pubhratwns Papers 
on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhcea and allied diseases of the ejes 
Artiflcial Bye, Trauplcal papilla. Squint cases 
nnd Sub-Cunjuctival Injections In the eje 
A tamlUar group of the Selcrotlcs, Deep In- 
filtration Anocsthesla in Ophthalmic Opera- 
tions A family of Aniridia , A case of Rhl 
nosporidlum Klneahi, A famllj with Blue 
Salerotics , Alilk Thera pby in cac Diseases 
Intravenous injections of Mcronrocliromo in 
suppurative eje conditions , Two cases of 
Quinine Amblvopia with unusual Oplithnl- 
moscopic picture Address The Lawnsidc, 
Harkness Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


DUHR, The Rfv Joseph, S J , PhD, DD 
Principal, St Navier’s College, Bombay 
b March 18, 1885 Educ the Gjinnasium 
Echtcmacb Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
St Joseph’s College, Tumbout, Belgium, 
Manresa House, Roehampton, London, 
St Mary’s HaU, Stonyburst , Imperial College, 
South Kensington , St JIary’s Theological 
Seminary, Kurseong, India , Gregorian 
Univetsity, Rome Campion Hall, Oxford, 
Professor at St Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 
1010-1015 , Professor at St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921, Principal of St Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924 Address St 
Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, Bombay 
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EWBANE, Bobeet BENSO^, B A (Oxon ), 
ELS, 0 1 E , (1924), ICS, Secy to Govt 
of Bombay, General Department, b 22 Oct 
1883 m Frances Helen, d of Kev W 
F Simpson of Oaldbock, Cumberland Educ 
Queen’s Coll , Oxford Asst Coll end 
Asst Pol Agent, 1907, Beglstrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912-20 , 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on 
Co-operation, 1920-24 , Deputy Secretary 
to Gov of India successively In Conunerce, Bov 
andAgrlc, P W D and Education, Health 
and land Departments, 1924, Secretary, Colo 
nles Committee, London 192 B Officiated ns 
Private Secretary to H E Lord Beading, 
Secretary, Back ;^y Enquiry Committee, 1026 
Delegate of the Government of India In East 
Africa, 1927 28 Pubhealxons Bombav Co 
operative Manual and Indian Co-oparatlve 
Studies Addres! Secretariat, Bombay 


FALIEBE, Bt Bev Axbeht Petree Jean, 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and I 
Titular Bishop of Clysma since 1930 b 
1888 Address Mandalaj 


FABIDKOT, H H Faezand-i-Saadat Nishan 
Hazeat-Kaisar-i- Htnd, Brae Bans, Baja 
Bar Indae Singh Bahadhe oe b 1915, « in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Pun)ab Address Farldkot, Punjab 


FABBAN, Aethhe COTOTKEy, M A , BA, 
0.911), F B Hist Society, Professor of 
History, Deccan College, Poona b Jime, 15, 
1890 Educ Trinity Coll , Dublin Address 
Deccan College, Poona 


FATEH Alil-KHAN, Hon Hajee, Nawab 
KIzibbash, OJJ: 6 1862 S to headship 
of Klzilbaishes, 1896 Placed himself and 
hl= ereat clan at disposal of Government for 
Chitral campaign, and Induced manyof tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of paclflo non- 
intervention For this service, received 3,000 
acres of land in Chenab Oanal Colony for 
settlement of his followers , has served on 
Punjab Legislative Council , representative of 
Punjab at Famine Conference, 1897 , Dfe 
President of Anjumanl Islamla, Lahore, and 
Imamla Association of Punjab , a Councillor 
of Altchlaon Chiefs' College , Lahore , Fellow 
of Punjab University, Trust^of Aligarh Col- 
lege, B.exr' s NIsor All KTiati Address 
Altchlson Chiefs’ Coll , Lahore 


FAIVCDS, George Ernest, MA (Oxon) 
CIE (1927), OBE (1923), V D (1923) 
Director of Public Instruction. Bihar and 
Orissa, b 12 March 1886 m (1911) Mary 
Christine, d of the late Walter Dawes, J P 
of Bye, Sussex Educ Winchester College and 
Hew College, Oxford Joined the I E S 1909 , 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, since 1917 Address Patna, E I B. 


FAZDLBHOY CUBBIMBHOT, Sib (1913), 
CJB E (1020) , Merchant and MlUowner b 
4 Oct 1872 fji, Bal Saklnabal, d of the late 


Mr Dutoobhoy J.bruhlin Educ prlvalclv. 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 venre , 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1010-11), 
President, 1914-15, Bepresented Bombay 
Mlllowncrs’ Association 01 . Bombay Prov 
Council, 1010-12 and Bombay Mahomedanv 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-lG, 
represented Bombay Corpn on Board of the 
Prince of Vales JHisoum of V India , novN 
a nominated Member by the Government 
Hon Secretary, Bombay Presidency Mar 
Belief Fund Appointed hv Govirnmcnt 
Member of various Coinmilties and Commis- 
sions, chief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Raving Appliances, Invited by Govern- 
ment to bo one of the three delegates from 
India to the International llnancla! 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1020 Con- 
nected with many of the i)rinrlj)al Industrial 
concerns in Bombay, and a ^fember of the 
Local Board of the Imperial Bank of India, 
Cliairman, Indian Jlcrcliants’ Cliamber and 
Bureau, 1914-15 An active Jlembcr of the 
Committee of tiie Bombay Mlllowncrs’ Associa- 
tion, being Chairman, 1907-8 A keen advo- 
cateot education, particularly of Mahomedans 
Member of the Anjuman-I-Islam, Bombay, a 
’Irustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association ShcrifI 
of Bombay, 1926 Address Pedder Bead, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay 

FAZL-I-HUSAIN, Tirr HoN Mian Sir, Kt 
( 1925) K C I E , B A (Punjab), M A 
((3antnb ), Bar-at-Law (Grav ’s Inn) , Member 
of the Govomor-Gencral’s Executive Council 
b 14 Juno 1877 m eldest d of Mian Nur- 
ahmad Klian Educ Abbottabad, Govt 
College, Lahore, Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Pricthed in Slalkot, 1901-6 , In the Punjab 
High Court, Lahore, 1905-20 , Presdt , High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20 , Professor 
and Principal, Islamla College, 1907-8 , 
Secretary, Islamla College, 1906-18 , Fellow, 
Punjab University , 1909-1920, Syndic Punjab 
University, 1912-1921 , represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20 
President, All-India Mahomedan ilMucatlonal 
ConfcB , 1922 , started Muslim League, 1905 
Title of K B 1917 , President, Punjab Prov 
Conference, 1916 , elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1920 Apptd Minister of 
Education, Pnnjab,1921, re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis Council, 1923 , re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924 Temp 
additional Member of H E The Governor- 
General of India’s Council, Aug 1925 
Be-appointed Minister of Education Nov 
1925, Apptd Bevenue Member, Punjab, 
1926 Leader of the House In the Punjab 
Leg Council July 1926 to March 1930 Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927 Temporary Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council (Dept of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands), Aug 1929 On 
dalcgatlon to S African Conference, 1982 
Address “ The Betreat,” Simla , 6, King 
Edvrard Boad, New Delhi 
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School, Sidney Sussex College, Cnmbrldgc 
(Scholar) Professor of Botan^, PrcsUlenc\ 
CoUege, Madras, 1004, Principal 1021 
Pubhcalions “ Flora of the Nllgirl and Pulnca 
HlU-tops," " Botan> for India " Address 
Presidency College House, Madras 


before the Indian l.conoinlr Coiifin nco 1020 , 
Modern l^conomlc’ of Indian laxatlon — 
being the Sir Manubhal Mthla Prlre Bisaj 
1024 The Indian Colton lextllc Inilustr) 
Its Past, Present and 1 iitiire 1010, with a 
Foreword bj Mr G 1) BIrla, ''I BA 
tlioronghh rcalscd ami enlarged edition of 

TTnJr rrjift Acltliiirnrr 


FTZEE BAHAMIN, S , Artist b 10 Dec ISSO ' 
in Atl>a Begum H Fyzee, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazh Baflya Begum of Tanjlra Ediic | 
School of the Boyal Academy of Arts, London 
and privat'Cly Tvith Jobn Sargent, li A , and Sir ' 
Solomon I Solomon, R A , London Exhlbl 
tor at the Boyal Academy Annual Exhibitions , 
privately at the Gallery George Petit In Paris, 
GoupUs’ and Arthur Tooth’s In London, 
Knoedlers’, Andersons’ Hew York and at the 
Palace of Fine Arts In San-Francisco In 1025 
the National Gallery of British Art acquired 
two paintings for their permanent collection 
now hung in the Tate Gallery, Mllbank In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Impenal Secretariat in New Delhi For Several 
years Art Adviser to H H the Gaekwar 
of Baroda Pubhcationa History of the Bene 
Israelites of India Address ‘ Alwan-e 
Blf’at, Bldge Boad, Malabar GUI, Bombay 


Lsst\, IPfil (Tlic Bonk (’ompan\. College 
Square, Calcutta lion to roinpeto ullb 
1 orelgn cloth (llic Bo<ik fo , ( abutta) 1011 , 
Vernacular I dlllnii': of Hon torninpct( ullh 
foreign cloth In 'lamll, fiujaraibl, Hindi and 
Bengali, 1031 Adilras c/o Indian 

Chamber of Commerce, ITl, Canning Strut, 
Calcutta, India 

GANDHI, Mohandas KArtMCHAsn Bar at- 
lau (Inner Temple) b find Octolier 1800 
Ldiic at Bajkot, Bhra-nagnr and London 
Practised law in Borabaa, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa Mas In charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer Mar and 
the Zulu revolt In Natal During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and condiieted 
a rccndtlng campaign In Kalrn district 
Started and led the Satyagmha moaement 
(1918-10) and the non-coopcratlon campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself avlth 


GAJENDBAGADKAB, Ashvatthama Bala 
OHAJtVA, ALA , Ph D , M B A S Professor of 
Sanskrit, Blphinstone College, Bombay b 
1 Oct 1892 m Miss Kamalabai Shallgram 
of Satara Eduo Satara High School 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll Septr 1915 , Lecturer 
1917 , apptd Prof of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920 Holds the rank of Lieuten 
ant and commands “ C ’ Company of the 1st 
Bombay Battalion University Training 
Corps (I T F ) Publications Cntical edl 
tlons of many Sanskrit classics for the use of i 
University students which Include Kalidasa’s I 


the IChllafat agitation (1019 21) Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad notabU 
those In South and East Africa Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March 
1922, released Feb 4th 1024 President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1025 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of tlio Salt 
Laws, April, 1030 Interned 5th May, 1930 
and released 20th Januarv 1931 Delegate to 
the Bound Table tonferenee 1931 Im- 
prisoned January 1932 Publications 
’Indian Home Biilc, " "Universal-Dawn,” 
" Young India," Nava Jlvan," (Hindi and 
Gujarati) Address Satyagrahashmra, 

Sabarmatl, B B AC I Bailwiy 


Bitusamhaxa , Kalidasa’s Shakuntala , Sana’s ' 
Barsacharita , Dandln’s Dashakumara 
Charlta , Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 
Annam bhattas’ Tarka Sangraha etc Address | 
Maharaja Building, Bombay 4 i 

\ 

GANDHI, Manmohai? PtmrrsHOTTAii, M A 
I' B Econ S , F S S , Secretary, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta , Secretary, 
Indian National Committee, International 
Chamber of Commerce 1929 31, Secretary 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, 1929-30 Jt Secretary, 
Swadeshi Prachar Samiti, Calcutta , 
Kcglstrar, Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta , Secretary 
Board of Control to the East India Jute 
Association, Calcutta , s of late Purushottam 
Kahanjl Gandhi, of LImbdi, (Kathiawar) 
b 6th November 1901 m 1926, Bambha- 
gaurl, d of Sulhlal Chhaganlal Shah of 
\\ adhwan Joined Government of Bombay 
Labour Office, as Statistical Assistant, 
1920 , Indian Currency League, Bombay, as 
Asstt Secretary, 1020, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, 1920 Publications A 
Mercantile Marine for India — a paper rend 
before the Indian Economic Conference, 1926, 
1 orelgn capital in India — a joint paper read 


ANDHI, Nagakdas PunusHOTTAii, MA, 
BSc,A B S M.,D I C,F G S,M Inst 
M M , University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy,Benarcb 
Hmdu University, Benares, India, s of late 
Purushottam Kahanjl Gandhi of LImbdi 
(Kathiawar), 6 22ud December 1886 m 1900, 
Shivkumvnr d of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
Ranpur , Educ Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson CoUege, Bombay Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London 
Joined Messrs Jamal Bros as Mining Engineer 
in Burma in 1915 , joined Tata Iron A Steel 
Co , 1916 , was appointed General Manager 
of Messrs Tata Sons, Ltd , In Tavoy (Lower 
Burma), where wolfram and tin mining was 
carried on during the Great War , Joined 
Benares Hin du University as University 
Professor of Mining and Metallurgy 
in 1919 Address Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, Benares, India 

GANGABAMA Kattla, BA, C I E (June 
(1030), I A A A S, ControUer of Chil 
Accounts b 9 May 1877 m to Bhagyabharee 
IVanchoo of Lahore and Delhi Educ Central 
Model School, Lahoreand Government College, 
Lahore Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
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mission to the Court ol ex-King Hussein of 
Hediaz as well as to Palestine and S^la to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Traflic 
(1913) Entered Hongai liCRlsiatlvo Council, 
1923 and 1920 A.ppolnted Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 and 1027 
Exempted from tUe Indian Arms Act in 
Appointed Member, Executive ^uncll 
Bengal Government April 1929 Address^ 
North House, Dilduar Mymenslngh , Writer 6 
Buildings, Calcutta 


GIBSON, IIAT1I05I) Evelyn, C I E , (1924) • 
ICS Commissioner in Sind b 10th Oct | 
1878 m 1st 1925 Mrs Efilc Kerr Gordon I 
(died 1926), 2ndly, 1927, Greta Twies I 
Educ Winchester College and New College, i 
Oxford, Entered ICS 1901 and became ' 
Asstt Collector, 1902 , Superintendent, Land | 


Becords and ' Registration, Sind, 1906 
Colonization Officer, Jamrao Canal, 1909 , 
Asstt Commissioner, in Sind and Slndhi 
Translator to Government, 1910 , Private 
Secretarj to Governor of Bombav, 1912, 
Asstt Collector, Gujarat, 1914 , Collector 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916 , Acting Commls 
sloner in Sind in 1923 and 1929 , Commie 
sioner in Sind. 1931 Address Karachi 


GIDHOHR, Mahaeaja Bahapue chanpea 
Mouleshwaje Peasap Singh, Mahabaja 
Bahappr of Giphohb b 1890 
Has been a Member of District Board 
Monghyr, Vice Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try cases singly) Member of 
Legislative Council Bihar and Orissa, since 
1920-1926 Life Vice-President, Bihar Land- 
holder’s Association, Patna, President, Dlvl- 
slonal landholders’ Association, Bhagalpore 
President, Baldyanath Temple Committee 
and scheme of Management Ascended the 
Gadi on 2l8t November 1923 'Title of 
Maharaja Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, 
has a son and heir — ^Maharaj Kumar Chandra 
Choor Singh Address Srivillas, Gidhour 
District Monghyr , No 9/3 Hungerford Street, 
Calcutta 

GIDNEY, sm Henht Albert John, Kt (1931) 
Lt-Ool.,IALS tretlred) , FRO SB , DO 
(Oxon ) F/E 8 A (London) , D P,H (Cantab) 
M LjV Ophthalmic Surgeon b 9 June 1873 
Edue at Calcutta, Edinburgh E College 
University College Hospital, London, Cam- 
bndge and Oxford Post Graduate Lecturer, 
in Ophthalmology, Oxford University (1911) 
Entered IMS, 1893 Served in China Expe 
dltion, 1900-01, N E Frontier, l9i3.N W 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded) Presldent-ln- 
Chlef, Anglo Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, AU-Indla and Burma Leader 
of 1925 Anglo-Indian Deputation to England 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com 
munitv In India and Burma , Member of I 
Legislative A'semblj Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Rov al Commission on Labour In India, 
Anglo-Indian Delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference, London , Member, Indian 
Sandlvurst Committee , Assessor to all four 
Government of India Retrenchment Snb- 
^mraltteea (1931) Address 87-A, Park 
Street, Calcutta 


GILBERT- LODGE, Captain l.nwAiiP Morton, 
F S 1 , F' 1 A , F A 1 , M T P 1 . J P t 2 
Jan 1880 m May d of Thomas Si)cncer, 1 sq 
of Norwood, I/mdon, S L Ldnc atSjdnc), 
N S Wales Australia Private prnrllcc 
London, 1903-1911. Royal Lnglntcr, 

April 1015— Maj I920.tlicn retiring to ItcAcrv e 
with rank of Cajit lin and Is now on ntlnd 
list. Asst Innd Vcfiulslllon Ollieer. Bomb iv 
May -Nov 1920, Rand Man igi r and 
Consulting Survevor to Govt , Dtvclopinent 
Directorate, Nov 1920 to Dee 1925 Address 
Improvement Irust Building, Esiihnad' 
Road, Bombay 

GINWALA, Sir Papvmji Pi,stonji, kt (1027), 
B A (Hist Tripos, Cambridge), Barrlsti r at 
Law, Lconomic Adviser to JCrtugtr A Toll 
of Stockholm, Dv Clmlrmaii, Tata Iron and 
Steel Companv b Nov 1875, in 1 renuv 
Bczonjl Edue Gov t High School and 
Gujarat College Ahmedahad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called totbJ Rar 1809 , Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Bunna, 1005 Asstt 
Govt Advocate 1915, Sccrctarv , lAigWatlv e 
Council, Burma, 1916, resigned 
ITcsldont, Rangoon Jfunlelpal Corpomfion, 
1922-23 Member Legislative Assemblv, 
1921-23 Member Indian Tariff Board 
1923 President, 1920 1930 Resigned Julv 
1930 , Delegate, Imperial Conference 1930. 
Jfember, Round 'Table Conference, 1931 
Address C/o Tata Iron A Steel Company, 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, Bombay 

GLANCY, Bertranp James, CIE (1024), 
Foreign and Political Department, Govern 
ment of India 6 31st December 1882 m 
1914, Grace Steele Educ Clifton Monmoutb 
Exeter CoUege, Oxford, Indian ClvU Service 
Address Delhi and Slrnla 


GLANCY, Sir Reginald Isidore Robert, 
C S I (1921), TIE, Alembcr of the India 
Council 6 1874 , m Helen Adelaide, 

d of Edward Miles Bowen House 
Educ Clifton College , Christ Chnrch, 
Oxford Entered ICS 1896 , Settlement 
Officer, Bannn, 1903 , Political Agent, 1907, 
First Asstt Resident, Hyderabad, 1909, 
Finance Member of Council H B H the 
Nizam’s Government, 1911-1921 Resident In 
Baroda, 1922 President of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923 Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India, 1924-31, Chairman, H E H 
the Nizam’s State Railway Board, 1930 , 
Member of the India Council 1931 Address 
India Office, London 

GLASCOTT, John Richard Donovan, 
OJ E (1926), Agent, Burma Railways 
b 10 June 1877 m Vemer O’Reilly 
Blackwood Educ„ Bedford and rnblln 
Price Wills and Reeves, Railway and Port 
Contractors, 1898-1901 , B N Rly , 1901 
1903 , Burma Hallways, 1903 to date , 
prior to being Agent was Chief Engineer, 
1918 to March 1920 Address 2 C, Fytcha 
Road, Rangoon 

GOLDSMITH, Rev Malcolm George, Mis- 
sionary of C M 8 in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan b 1849 Educ Kensington Pro 
prletary Grammar School, St Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge Ordained, 1872. CM.S 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 , Calcutta, 1874- 
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Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
USA Educ nt Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge Supdt and Pol 
Offictr, S Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division In 1918 and again from Peb 1910 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P 0 , 

S S 6 from 1922-25 Addresa Pegu Club, 
Eangoon 

GRAl^ELY, PeedehiOK Heney, D Sc , P A S B , 
Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras b 7tli Dec 1885 m Laura Balling 
Educ Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ of Manchester Demonstrator I 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ of Manchester | 
Asstt Superintendent, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta , Supenntendent, Government 
Museum, Madras Publications Various 
Zoological papers mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs or the Indian Museum of in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
Address Museum House, Egmore, Madras 

GRAY, Alexander George, t p (1918) , 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd , Vice-President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers b 1884, m Dulce 
Munel Panny iVild, 1922 Educ 
Macclesfield Grammar School Parrs Bank, I 
Ltd , Manchester and District , arrived India, | 
1905, entered service of the IBank of India, I 
Ltd , 1908 Address 88, Nepean Sea Road, 1 
Slalabar HUl, Bombay j 

GREAVES, Hon Sm William Ewaet, Kt I 
(1924) , judge of Calcutta High Court slnci , 
1914, and Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Unlversitj , 
since 1924 b 1869 Educ Harrow, Keble 
College, Oxford , Asst. Master at Evelyns, nr 
Uxbridge, 1894-99 , called to Bar, Lincoln's 
Inn, 1900 Addresr High Court, Calcutta , 
33, Marlborough Place, N W 

GREEN, ALAN Michael, M A (Oxon), ICS 
Deputy High Commissioner for India (1930) 
b 11 April 1885 m J'oan, the only child of 
Mr and Mrs P D Elkin (1919) Educ St | 
Paul’s School, London, Lincoln College, ' 
Oxford Joined ICS In 1909 Address ! 
India House, London , Mends, Prlthsden | 
Copse, Berkhamsted, Herts ' | 

GREGSON, Lieut -Cclokel Edward gelsoh, 1 
C M G , 1917 , C I E , Deputy Inspector I 
General of Police, Punjab b 1877 Educ j 
Portsmouth Grammar School, Asst Blockade | 
ODlcer,WazIristan, 1900, Poll OSlcer, Mohmand i 
Border, 1908 , Commdt , Border Military 
Police, Peshawar, 1902-07 , Per Asst to 
Inspr-Gen of Pol ,N W P, 1907-9, on 
special duty Persian Gulf, 1909 12 , (3om 
mlssionerof lollee, Mesopotamia 

GRIElTi, Robert George, Hon Mods Lit 
Hum , C I E , (1930) , Acting Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras b 18th October 
1881 Educ Pettes Oxford Indian 

Educational Service Address Old College, 
Nungnmbakkam, Madras 

GRIPPITH, Sm Francis Charles, kt (1931), 
C S I (1923), 0 B E (1919), King's Police 
Medal (1916) , Insp -Gen of Police, Bombay 
Presy , 1921 b 9 November 1873 , m Ivy 
Morna daughter of George Jacob, ICS, 
(retired) Educ Blundell’s School, 'Tiverton 
Joined Indian Police, 1898 , (jommr of 
Police, Bombaj , 1919-21 Address Poona 


GRIPPITH, Lieut -Colonel Sir Ralph 
Edwin HoTonKiN, Kt , CIE, Clilof 
Commissioner, North-West Frontier Proxlncc 
b 4 March 1882 i)i Pauline, d of Colonel 
A P Westlake, late 20th K G 0 Light 
Ca^alry Educ Blundells Sdiool and 
RMC Sandhurst Address Government 
House, Peshannr 

GULAB SINGH, REIS, SARDAR, Ex M L A 
Managing Director, Punjab Zamlndars’ Bank, 
Ltd , Lyallpur, and Landlord b March 1800 
m d of Dr Sardar Jawahlr Singh RcIs of 
Lyallpur Educ Government (joll , Ijihorc 
Headmaster, Govt Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years. Member, Ljnllpur and 
Qnecta Municipalities and Dlst Board, Ljall- 
pur, and Pres of several co-opcratlvo credit 
societies and association and elected as mem 
her of Legislative Assembly 1920 and re- 
elected in 1923 and re elected In 1020 un- 
opposed Member, Finance Committee, Gov- 
ernment of India Hon Magtc Lyallpur, 
for 9 jears Address Bhawana Barar, 
LyaUpur, Punjab 

GULAMJILANI, BfJLiKHAN, Sardar, Nawad 
OP WAi First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief 6 28 July 1888 m sister of 11 H 
The Nanab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora Educ 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot Served In the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two veara, 1900-08 , 
was Additional Mcn.ber, Bombay Lcgls 
Connell , and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1928 , was elected Vlcs-Presldeut, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, Hon ADC to H E the 
Governor of Bombay, 1029 President of the 
State Council, Jaora State, 30th Jul> 1930, 
for three months after which resigned 
Address The Palace, Wai District Satara 

GUPTA, Satish Chandra, CIE (1932)i 
Bar-at-Law , Sccretarj , Legislative Asscmblv 
Department b 10 September 187C m 
second d of the late Mr K N Roy Bengal 
Civil Service Educ London Assistant 
Sccretarj, Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-14, 
subsequently Dv Secretary and Joint Scev 
Legislative Department, Gov ernment of India 
Appointed Sccrotarv, Legislative Assembly 
Department, 1929 Address 0, York 
Place, New Delhi 

GULULAND, COLIN Campbell, Secretary and 
Clerk of the Course, Western India Turf Club 
Ltd b 2nd December 1892 m Margaret 
Patricia GuIUland (neo Denehy ) Educ 
Oundlc School Joined P W Heilgcrs & Co , 
London, 1912, Calcutta 1914-15, served 
with Indian Cavalry 1916-1919, saw active 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1910 1920 , 
Partner, (Iroft and Forbes, Exchange Brokers 
Bombay , served as member of Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929 , 
joined W I T C as Asst Secretarv, Nov 
1929 Address 6, Burnett Road, Poona 

GWALIOR, His Highness Maharaja Mukhtar, 
RL-Mulk Azlm-Ul-Iqtldar, Rafl-ush shnn, 
Wala Shikoh, Mohatasliam I-Danran, Umdat- 
ul-Umra, Jlnharajadhlmja-Hlsamus-Saltanat 
George Jiwajirao Soindia AUjah Bahadur 
Shrinath, Mansur-l-Zaman, Pidwi-i-Hazrat i- 
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Mallk-i-SIauzzain-i-Eafl-'nd-Darja-i - Inlglstan 
b 26th June 1916 Succeeded to the gadi 
on 6th June 1925 Address Jai Bilas Palace, 
G™lior, and Hadho Bilas Palace, Shlvapurl, 

C T 

HABIB-IJL-LAH SAHIB Bahadur, THE Ho’^, 
KHA^ Bahadur Sir JIUHAiniAD K.T (1922) 

K C S 1 (1927), K CJ E (1921), C 1 E (1920) 
b Sept 22 1869 m Sadathun Kisa Begum, 
Educ Zlilla High School, Saidapet Joined 
the Bar in 1883 , in 1897 avas presented Certl- 
llcate ol Honour on the occasion of Golden 
Jubilee of the late Imperial ilajestv Queen 
■Victoria, from 1901 devot“d ■whole time to 
local self-government and held the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres , 
Taluk Board and Pres , Dist Board , Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 Member, Legislative Council, 
1909 12, appointed Temporary Member 
Madras Evecutive Council, 1919, war Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920 Gave 
evidence before Koyal Commn on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn , served as a co-opted member on 
Beforms Committee, Member, Boyal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services In India, 
Kov 1923 March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Go\emor of Madras 1920-1924 
Member of the Ticeroy s Council 1925-1930 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Afnca, 1926-27 Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929) 
Address Madras 

nADOW, sm (Fredeeioe) ausiek, Kt 
( 1926), C V 0 a922) Jf Inst CBM Inst | 
Trans , 'V D , CMIef Commissioner of Hallways 
b 5 Sep 1873 m Kate Louisa Margary Cdue 
Branksome House, Godaiming, 1883-1837 , 
Charterhouse, 1887-1892, HIE College 
Coopers Hill, 1392-95 Associate Coopers 
Hill, 1895 , Appointed Asstt Engineer, State 
Elys 1895, employed os Asstt Engineer on 
construction of new railwavs in Bengal, 1896- 
1902 , Asstt Manager, E B Hly , 1902-1904 , 
Asstt Secretary, Haii'waj Board, 1905-1909 , 
Manager and Englneer-Ia-Chlef, B G J P 
Bly , Kathiawar, 1909-1911 Deputa Agent, 
A M Hly, Lahore, 1911-1916, Secretarj, 
Mlway Board, 1916-1919, Agent, North- 
western Ballwav, 1919-24, Member, Hailwaa 
Board. 1924 Address Morvim, Simla, \Y 

H AIDER KABBAH JAFHl,SrED,Ev Member, 
I^ls Assembly and Asstt Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampnr HaJ b 8 No\ 1879 
Married Educ Collegiate School, Balram- 
PJJB ^LA O Coll , Aligarh, Agra College and 
A^tri's Accountancy Institution, Bombav, 
Member, Gouda Dlst Board for six sears, 
Jlember, Municipal Board, Balrampur for 
-0 j'vars , Hon Magte , Balrampur, for 20 
years, Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
Co-operathe Bank, Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference 
Trustee, Shla Coll , Luckno" , Pr&ldent 
3nd Trustee of the Balrampur Girl= School 
Address Balrampur, Drst Gonda (HP) 
BAIG, Haurt GR-Viuji, CLE (1023), CST 
(IIMO), t 13 April ISSl m to MoVt 
-Mat Boas <? of J Dcas ICS (retired) 
EUte 'Winchester and New College-, Oxford 
Lntcred ICS 1995, Undcr-S’t.,. 


Govt , H P 1910-12 , Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers, 1915-1919 , Deputy Secretary to 
Govt of India, Finance Dept , 1920 , Sect , 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 , attached Lee 
Commission 1923 24 Private Secretary to 
Vlccrov 1925 , Sccretaia to Gotemment of 
India, Home Dept 1926 30 , Ag Home Mem- 
ber, Govt of India, 1030 Address Goat 
of India, Simla and Dellii 

HAILEY, Sir "Williah JIaecolm, G C I E , 
K C S I , I C S , Governor of the IJnitcd Pro- 
vinces (1928), Kmght of Grace of Order of 
St John of Jerusalem Hon Fellow Corpus 
Chnsti College, Oxford, D Litt (Lahore) 
6 1672 m 1896, Andrelna, d of Count 
Hannlbale BalzanI Italy Lady of 
Grace of Order of St John of Jerusalem , 
F R 6 S Educ Merchant Taylor’s 
School , Corpus Christ! College, Oxford 
(Scholar) 1 list Class Mod Fir^t Class 
Lit Hum. Colonisation Officer, Jbclum 
Canal Colony, 1902 , Sec , Punjab Govt , 
1907 , Dy Sec , Govt of India, lOOS , 
Member, Durbar Committee, 19 j. 1 , Ch 
Commr , Dellii, 1912-19, Finance Member, 
Got eminent oi India, 1919-1922, Home 
Member, Gotemment of India, 1922-1924 
Governor of the Punjab, 1924-28 Addriss 
Governor s Camp, U P 

HAJI WAJIHHDDIN, KHAN BAUADUr (1020) 
M L A Proprietor of Pioneer Arms Co , 
SIccrut, 6 ISSO During Great Balkan 'War 
(1010-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Crescent lund, during Great Bar 
(1918) worked ns Hon Secretarv, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee Member 
of mauv educational institutions Elected 
In 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board , 
re-elected in 1919 , elected In 1920 to Legis- 
late c Assembh, rc-electcd in 1923, re- 
ercctcd unopposed in 1930 Appoint- 
ed m 1922 to bench of Hon Magistrates , 
appointed 1927 Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowered ‘ First Class ” 1929 Ucctcd 
in 1922, Hon Secrotart to the Centnl IfaJ 
Committee of India Elected unopposed In 
1927 to Cantonment Board , re-elected 
unopposed In 192S , elected Vice-President 
of Prohibition League of India In 1920 , 
re-elected In 1928 elected President of 
Meerut Cantonrai nt Residents Association 
in 1920 Addrt is “ Pioneer House, ’ 
Meerut Cantonment 

nAKSAB,COL Kailas Aaralx, BA, CIE 
Jlalislr-Klias Laliadnr , Pol Mi inljer, Gwalior 
Durbar, -ince 1912 b 1878 Ldnc Mefona 
CoIlc"c, Gwalior, Allalialnd Unlvtrsit% lion 
Prol "^ot lllstorv and Pliilo'ophv, 1899-1902 , 
Prlv Sec to Maharaja S'lndla in 1903-12 , 
Lnder-Sec , Pol Dei ‘ . oa d.p loo5-7 , Capt , 
4th Gwalior Imp Sr Inf , 1902 . Co! , 
1924 Director I’rine - Sp, , ,-,1 ,{(, j 

(on d putatioa) PC- 103 i I'V 
Gwihor 

BALL, Muor H mru Til - Cirr , CIE U 
Mil' Acct= DlP* , Ei Id Coatroll -, Po-Doa 
l-iTJ Joired n-mv, 1891, Mam*, IPi2. 
..er' d Timli I n-op aa Wa-, 1914-17, 

) 4d ‘r'ss FteM to- ru'Er, Poona 
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HAMILL, Hasrt, BA , Principal, Elphinstonc 
College h 3 Ang 1891 m Hilda Annie 
Shipp Educ Koyal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast 
After graduation served In British and Indian 
Army Appointed to the IBS, in 1919 
Address Blphlnstone College, Bomhaj 

HAinUTOX, Lieut Col -Authur Brancis, 
IM.S, HB, FRCS. CIE, (1930), 
Superintendent, Bai llotllbai Hospital , 
Prof of Midwiferv, G M CoUege, Bombay 
6 Hav 1880 m Winifred Hllncr Educ 
Prior Park, Bath, and St Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London Entered IMS 1905 , 
Staff Surgeon, Poona , Surgeon to H E the 
Governor, Civil Surgeon, Poona, Active 
Active Service, 1914-1918 Address 97, 
The Hidge, Malabar Hill. Bombay 

HAMMOND, Sir (Egbert) Laurie Lucas, B A 
(Oxon ), C B E 1918 , C S I 1926 , K C S I 
(1927) Governor of Assam (1927) b 12 
Jan 1873 m Effle Townsend Warner 
Educt Newton Coll , Newton Abbot, S 
Devon and Keble Coll Oxford. Entered 
1 CB in 1896 Publicalions Indian Election 
Petitions, 3 Vols (Pioneer Press, Allah- 
abad) , The Indian Candidate and Re- 
turning Officer (Oxford University Press) , 
Address Government House, Shillong, 
Assam 

HAMMOND, William Hexrt, M A , J P , 
ERGS, NRST, Principal, Anglo-Scottish 
Education Society 6 April 20, 1886, m 
Dorothy Dymoke, d of late H Dymoke of 
Sciiveloby HaU, Lincolnshire Educ War- 
wick School, Worcester Coll , Oxford , Trinity 
CoU , DubUn 

HAR BILAS SAEDA, DiVAK BAHADUR, 1932, 
ERSL, MBAS, ESS, Member, Leg- 
islative Assembly b 3 June 1867 Educ 
Ajmer Government College and Agra CoUege 
Was a teacher in Govornmont CoUege, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment In 1892 , apptd Guardian to H H 
the Maharaja of Jalsahner in 1894 , reverted 
to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
In 1902, was Subordinate Judge, First Class 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, till 
1921, Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23, officiated as Addl Dlst and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec 1923, and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur Elected 
Member, Leg Assembly, from Ajmer-Merwara 
Constituency In 1924 and re-elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1930 Publications 
Hindu Superiority, Ajmer Historical and 
Descriptive, Maharana Sanga, Maharana 
Kumblia , Maharaja Hammlr of Rantham 
bhor Prlthvlraj Vljaya Address Civil 
Lines, Ajmer. Rajpntana 

HAR PRASADA, Rai Bahadur, VARiL Bijxor, 
U P 6 March, 1878 Educ Agra College’ 
Started practice 1903, founded Udlvog 
SahavakCo in 1910 and was its Managing 
Director and 'ncc-Chatrman for 12 vears 
conducted Bljnor War League , awarded 
sanad go'd medal and sword-stick in War 
League Durbar, 1019 Organised Aman Sabha 
and BKlmagar Fair, 1922 and Industrial exhi- 
bition at kagin i 1923 , started Govt Dlblc 


Industrial School, elected member, Brltl“h 
Empire Exhibition Committee UP appoint- 
ed member. Standing Committee of Co opera 
tors, 1925, Hon Editor of the UP 
Vernacular Co-opcratl\ c Toumal, 1027 and 
1030, Life Afcmbcr, Dufferin Fund Associa- 
tion, Alcmbcr, Provincial Committee of 
Co-operatho Union Ltd , 1020 , Tt Secret an. 
Zemindar’s Association, Bljnor , awarded 
sanad for scr\ ices in connexion with locust 
Operation, 1030 Address Bljnor, U 1’ 

HART KISHAN HAUL, Raja Paxdit, M V , 
C S I ,C I E , Ral Bahulur b 1809 s of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Haul CIE, Educ Govt 
Coll , Lahore Asstt Comnisr , 1800 Tun 
Secy to Financial Commsr , 1803-97, District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 , Deputy Commr , 
Jhang, 1898, Settlement Officer Muzaffar- 
parh, 1898-1903 , S 0 Mlanwall 1903 8 
Dy' Commsr , 1906 , Dy Commr , Muzaffnr- 
carh, 1908 09 , Dj Commsr , and Siipdt , 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12 , Dv 
Commsr , Montgomery, 1913 , on special dutv 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec 1913-Aprll 
1914 , Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 , Dy Commissioner, Jhelum, 
1919, Commissioner, Rawal Plndl Division, 
1919-20, Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November, 1923 apptd 
to Royal Commission on Services,1923 1924 , 
Commilssloner, Rawal Plndl Division 1921 , 
retired Nov 1924 Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
qulrv), 1926 27 , Dewan Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927 Address 29, Lawrence 
Road, Lahore 

HARISINGH, Major Geiteeal, Rao Bahadur 
Thakur, of Satxasar, CIE, 0 B E , Army 
Minister, State Council and G 0 C , Bikaner 
State Forces b 1882 Educ Mayo College 
Address Sattasar House, Bikaner 

HARI SINGH JI, Shreeman RAO BAHADUR 
Raja Raj Shree, Sahib, o i e (1928) Chief of 
Mahajan, Premier Noble of Bikaner State, 
Title of “Rao Bahadur” conferred on 12th 
December 1911 6 10th October 1877 m 

the daughter of the Thakur Sahib of Sathln 
in Jodhpur State in 1894 Educ The Mavo 
College, and the Government CoUege, 
Ajmer Member of Council of the Bikaner 
State and President of the Walter Erit 
Rajpntra Hltkarlni Local Sabha, and 
President of rhe Sardars’ Advisory Committee 
Bikaner Address P 0 Mahajan, Bikaner 
State Railway 

HARKISHEN LAL, (LALA) b 16 April 1860 
Educ Govt CoU , Lahore and Trlnltv CoU t 
Cambridge Bar-at-Law Retired from the 
Bnr,1900, since then devoted to Industrial and 
commercial organisation and activity Presi- 
dent, Reception Committee of the Congress, 
1909 , President, Industrial Conference held at 
Bankipur, 1912 , gave evidence before the 
Industrial Commission, Member, Punjab 
Ic^lative Connell, 1908-1910, 1921-23 
Jeflow Punjab University, tried under 
Martial Law regime of 1919 and sentenced 
to transportation for life and forfeiture of 
property , released Christmas 1919 , President, 
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I’linjnb l’ro\ii)chl (.onfcmiro nt Tullmitlcr, 
IPCO nppointod 'Mlnisirr for Agrlculhirc. 
runjnb 1P20-21 , Rcsicncd 1023, pinco then 
dcvotwl lilnipclf to l)iip|nips and bnnkin" 
Since retirement orponifpd reoplcs’ Bmk of 
Korthem Indio Ltd Inolnp lotiR prcoiouslv 
bronphtilie Blnrot Insurnneo Co , Ltd , info 
belnp President Comnierclnl Conpress, BcIIil 
in 1020 , appointed on tlie Bonkinc Inqnlr\ 
Committee, Central and rroolncial, 1020 
Addres Laliorc. 

HARRIS, DoPQLiS Gonnov, Dip Inc (Zurich), 

C I E , M I E (Tnd ). Consultlnp Lnclncor to 
Govemmentof India (1025) b 10 Oct ISS't 
m jVlicc, d of Spencer Ackrojd of Bradford, 
Yorks Editc llupb' School and I'cdcral 
Polldcclinic, Zurlcli, Switzerland Asst and 
Exccntl\o Enclncer, P W D lOOV-lI . Under 
Sccrctaryto Government, U P , P W 1) 1016 , 
tIndcr-Secretar\ to Go\crnmcnt of India, 
P ^ D , 1010 , Secretary to P W D Bcorpa- 
nisation Coramitlco, 1017, Undcr-Seerctarv 
to Government of India, P W I) 1018 . Asstt 
Inspector Generni of Irrlmtion in India, 1020, 
Secrctarv to New Capital Inquirj Committee, 
1022 , Depntj Secrctarj to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, Pubiic AVorks Brnncli, 1922 Publica- 
tions Irricntion in India (Oxford Uni-versity 
Press) Address o/o Department of Indus 
tries of Labour, Siraia 

HARRISOX. Artiicr Xi\ir,Lr torn. Modem 
lllstora Scliolar, 1 incoin (olltpe, Oxford 
(1000) , B A (Oxon ), 2nd Class 1 Inals 
1003 adef Auditor B B A C I Baliw u 
f[ 16tii Septcmlicr ISSl vi Iltlen Zoe 
1 00 ^, xounpest d of (iie i ite It Bruce Fooft 
1 R C S Ldiie Clieltdihnm Collepe, 
Lincoln Coilclige, Oxford Joined Accounts 
Branch P B i) , xiadras, 1005, E B S 
Rallwav 1009 1914 , Auditor, Jodlipur 
Bikaner Ballwnx 1014-1024 B B A C 1 
Railwaj since 1924 Addrci' General 
Oirices, B B A C I Baliwas, amrchgatc. 
Bombas 

UARUISOX.Srr Cuakltox Sroxr CnotiiELEr, 
Rt (,932) CIB (1028), Cli Engineer 
IJoyd Barrage and Canals Construction b 
ISJIay 1881 m Violet Muriel Jlonamj, 2nd 
d of the late Dr E H Buckell and Mrs 
Buckcllof Clilchcster Edue Coopers Hill 
Asst Engineer P W D , Bclgaura, 1002-1006 , 
Astt Engineer, P W D Irrigation, Naslk, 
^/^P’lOOO , Ex.-Englnccr, P W D , Kasik 
District 1900-1910 , Ex Engineer, Praxara 
^nals. Construction Division, 1011 - 10 , Bs 
Engineer, Karachi Canals, 1920-21 , Superln- 

00 *2^ Engineer, Sukkur Barrage, 1921- 
“^3 , Chief Engineer, Lloj’d (Sukkur) Barrage 
instruction 1023 to date Address Karaclil, 
nd Canals Sind 

■TWA, Mahaeaja Bahadvb Gtonr Maha- 
>EV ASBAJI Peasad Sahi OF b 19 July 1893 , 
> Oct 1806 to the Qadi after death of father 
nnharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sabi, 

1 OLE , of Hatwa Address Sathurm 
O , District Saran, Behar and Orissa 

'•TE, JIIaK ABDUL, B A , LLJ3 , ALB E 
1019), M L A , Advocate, Lahow High Court 
' Oct 1838 Educ at Laho ? 
Jnristlan College Passed 


started i)ractice at Lndlilanu , elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year , elected 
Tr Vice-President lOli which ofllce he held 
tin 1921 wlicn ho was elected senior Vice- 
President is first non-offlcial President of 
Ludliinna Alunlcipal Council to which office 
he was elected In 1022 Address President, 
Alunlcipal Council, Ludhiana 

llWirs, Aldifd AnTnPK, Editor and 
Xlnii iging Director, 3 lie Aladras Mall b 
Marcli 7, 1887 m Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928 Educ London and Paris Free 
I nice journalism, London, till 1913, joined 
s( 111 of tlic Jfndms limes 1913 , became 
V'-st Editor, Tlio Aladras Mail, 1921 Address 
Bright '•idi, Bcsicy College Road, Madras 

JILALE, ROPEBT John Wingfield, B,A 
(Cantab), 1890, MA (Cantab), 1922, 
O B L (1017), CIE (1930), Agent to 
the Goxernor General, Central India b 
24 September, 1870 m Alice Isable Hope, 
in lOOtl , Ethel J R Scott in 1922 and Muriel 
Trestriai I'nlmcrin 1920 Educ King’s School, 
Cintcrbiuy and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Second Lieutenant 2nd South Staffordshire 
Regiment 1900, Lieut 4Cth Punjabis 1902 , 
entered Political Department 1903 , served on 
AVI Province, Ajmer, Gwalior and again on 
N W F Province Address United Service 
Club, Pall AlalJ, London 

HENDERSON, ROBEBT Hekriot, 0 1 B , Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Oaohar, Assam , Chair- 
man, Ind Tea Assoc , Cachat and Sylhet 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp Leg Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of Indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration Was Afember, 
Legislative Connell of E Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-lG 
Address . Bengal Club, Calcutta 

HERAS, Henry, SJ, M.4 , Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, President, Bombay Historical 
Society , Correspondlne Member of the His- 
torical Records Commission for the Bombay 
Centre Member of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences b September 11, 
1888 Educ Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio 
(USA) Professor of History, Sacred Heart 
College (Barcelona) , Principal, Our Saviour’s 
College, Saragossa (Spain) Publications 
History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
(In Spanish), 8 Vols The Conquest of the 
Fort of Aslr^rh by Emperor Akbar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witness) (In Ind Ant ) The 
City of Jmji at the end of the 16th Century 
(Ibid), The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor 
(Ibid) The Prison of European Sadasha 
Raya (Ibid) Venkatapatlraya I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Society) 
The Statues of the Nayaks of Mndura in 
the Pudu JIantaiiam (Ibid) Early Relations 
between Vljaxanagara and Portugal (Ibid) 
Asoka s Dhanna and Religion (Ibid) , 
Historical Carving at Vljapnagara (Ibid) Goa, 
Vlr»g»I of the time of Harlhara rr ofVi'avana- 
OM* (iW) The story of Akbar s Christian 
WUe (Jootnal of Indian History) , The Palace 
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of Akbar at Patehpur-Sikrl (Ibid) , The Great 
Civil War of Vljayanagara, (1014-1017) 
(Ibid), Seven Dajs at Vijayanagara (Ibid) 
Kama Kaya, Kegent of Vijav anagara (Indian 
Historical Quartcrlv) , The Last Defeat of 
Mcherakula (Ibid ) , Eolations between Gupta' 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (^Journal of tlic 
Bihar and Orissa Eesearch Society) , ThcEo\nI 
Patrons of the University of Knlandn (Ibid ) 
Kama Deva Kaya H, an Unknown Emperor 
of Yljaj anagara (Ibid) The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B B K A S) , A Note 
on the Excavations at Nalanda and Its 
History (Ibid ) , Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar’B Kellgious Discussions (Jbifi) , Two 
controversial Points in the Keign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute) 

The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society , 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Ali 
Add Shah I (Ibid), A Historical Tour in search 
of Kadamba Documents (Ibid) , A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid) , Pre Portuguese Kemalns in Portugue- 
se India (Ibid) , Some Dnknown Dealings 
between Bijapur and Goa (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Kecords Commission) A 
treaty between Aurangzeb and the Portuguese 
(Ibid) , Jehanglr and the Portuguese (Ibid) 

Tlie Expansion wars of Venkatapa Nayak 
of Ikeri (Ibid) , A Paiier Sanad of Bnsavappa 
Najaka of Ikeri (Ibid), Krishna Deva 
Kava's Conquest of Eachol (Journal of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland) , Trlparvata (Journal of the Kama 
tak Histoncal Society) , The writing 
of History , Notes on Historical 

Methodology for Indian Students (Madras, 
1920) The Aravidu Dynasty of Vljayano 
gara, Vol I, 1542-1614 (Madras, 1927), 
Beginnings of Vijayansgam History (Bom- 
bav, 19201 Address St Xavier's College, 
Bombav 

HIDAYATALLAH, THE Hon Sm GHtTLAH 
Hussain, Kt ( 1926), Member of Council 
(23rd June 1028) , 6 Jan 1878 Educ 
Shikarpur High School, D J Sind Coll and 
Govt law School, Bombay Pleader Member 
and elected Vlce-Presdt , Hyderabad 
Municipality , Presdt , District Local Board, 
Hj derabad, and Member, Bombay Leg CoimcU, 
for past 14 years klinlster of Govt in 
charge of Local Self-Government 1921 
Member of the Executive Council since June, 

, 1928 Address The Secretariat, Bombay 

Sidney Kodert, C31 (1922), 

CI E Educ. Malvern, Exeter College, Oxford, 
-rJ ^ ® • Magte and Collr 

^12 Dy Secretary, Govt of India, 
Home Deptt , 1916-19 , OfQcIated as Home 
Secretary on four occasions during that 
period. Private Secretary to H E the 
viceroy, 1920 Address Delhi or Simla 

HOBBS, Howapd Eredeeiok, D S 0 M.C , 
I P , StaK Officer, B B A C I Hallway b 1, 
Tinuarv ISSO Educ * Entered East India 
Hcrcliants business, Germanv, 1900-1904 , 
Manchester 1904 -g Joined Grandage & Co 
Calcutta 1907 , Manager, Eorhes Forhes 
^mplwU A Co , Bombay , served European 
war, France and Belgium, 1914-19 (Des- 


patches , D S 0 , M C ) Jollied Qu( ( 11 s 
Wcstmiusler Bilies, 1914, romml''lonod 
Welch Kegt Dc,crmbcr19l4 , later eomiuand- 
cd 13tU Ikiftn same Kegt (Lieut -Colonel) 
Address Bltulla Club, Bomb ly 

HOLLINS, Saviuft. Tliovtvs, CIE (1031), 
Inspcctor-GciiDr il of Poliic, UP h Oefobir 
0, 1881 m Ethel, voiingest d of I 

Sheffield Esq , Montenotte, (kirk, Iri'li 1 rtr 
State Educ Queens Unlversltv, Cork 
Tolncd Indian Police, 1902 ns A'sl Suislt 
of Police served In various dlstrlets as As'll 
and \s Supdt of Police , Vssf to 1) 1 f, , 
CID and Personal Assistant to I 0 , ^rioii- 
ded to Tonk State, Kajputani, as I G Pollu , 
1916 18 , Judfilnl jfember, Tonk State 1021- 
1925, DIG I Kaiige IP 192S IP'IO 
DIG,, CID, UP 1930 31 appoint'd 
Inspector General of Police April 1931 
Degree of Honour, T'rdu , High JVofldeticv 
Hindi, Police Medal 191 s rubhenhoiis 
Tonk State Police Keorg ini'af ion Siliriue, 
Tonk State Poljre Manual , Tonk State 
Criminal and ( iv il Court M mil il thf Criinn il 
Tribes of the U P Address I ucknovi , U P 


HOOPEK, Kev WiLLTAJr, D D , jnsslomrv, 
0 M.S Translator, Sfussoorlc, since 1892 , 
b 1837 Educ Cheltenham Preparatorv 
School, Bath Grammar School, Wadham 
College, Oxford, Hebrew Exhibition, 
Sanskrit Scholarship let class in Lit Hum 
B A , 1850 , M A , 1861 , D D . 1SS7 Went to 
India, CMS 1861, Canon of Lucknow, 1006- 
1919 , Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zcaiand, 
1889-90 Publications The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and mcnv 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu 
Address Mussoorie, India 

HOWELL, Sm Evelyn Bpekilev, KCIL, 
CSI, Foreign Secretary to Government of 
India b Calcutta 1877 tii 1912, Laetltia 
Cecilia Educ Cliarterliousc, Emmanuel 
CoKegc, Cambridge, entered ICS 1000 
Political Assistant, N W E P 1906, Deputv 
Commissioner, 1907 , Dist Judge, lOOV 
served Zekka Khcl Expedition lOOS Dv 
Commissioner, Kohat 1910 , H M S Consul, 
Muscat, 1916, Dy Commissioner Bs'nb 
Wilayet, 1917, Militarv Governor, Baghdad, 
1918, Kevenue Commissioner, Jlc'opotnuua 
1918 20 , Deputy Foreign Secretnrv , 102" 
Offig Foreign Secretarv , 1923-24 and lO^O "7 
Eesldent in Waziristan 1924-28, Kcsidcnt in 
Kashmir. 1927-29 President of the Frontier 
Defence Committee under the Government of 
1®24 Publications Contribution' fo 
K W F Provinces Gazetteer and variou' 
article Address Government of India 
New Delhi, and Simla 

HUDSON, The Hon’ble Mr Walter Frank 
p CIE, ICS, Member of 

Council, Government of Bombay b "'’nd 
Aug 1875 m Alice Violet, d of the Tate 

P D^l^ch College and 

® N C Oxford Entered ICS 1898 
Collector of Thar Porkar, HydeXd’ 
Earkana, Surat, Poona, and Sm’ 
pmber of Legislative Assemhh Sd 
Government Whip 1924 26 CnkiTJi i 
in Sind, 1926-29^ Member of°TStive 
Council. Bombay, 1929 Addrew ^ 
View, Malabar Hill, Bombay ® 
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lU '‘='.1''. ‘-I” Aityri', nawah Aitit Jt'fO 
Vivwu 1 'T \ II 11. n . < I 

(jnni ViVTl-fniT) K ( I 1 , (l'’:2) r>Mil 
''t- 1 I < Iff jf In Wnltln" on Jf I H 
I'l Mnn r'no- t'T, ^n 1 Clil' f ‘^<-mtir% to 
III H / n 'VcrntiMit /' 11 Attc l‘'<>3 m 
I'<!\ 3iM"n Amin Jim'’ 1P07 (' 3-f I Jur 
nir>'Js.n rollrs'- nn I Pfoxidenry Collesr 
Vsdm.*, (ioxf"-nr6 Scholar. Illph Court 
Axil! lA^'O Advnr-iir (jn^s) I)i pnt\ Collr 
nr<l 'Iic‘ •r.t'- I'-O'inj \«<tt ‘^rrftxr) (<> 
tlm'.l'in lf-'i3 I’, - ..nil r-rt-ir\ to Mmm 
I'.n, Clii'f S-mitom to Mj-itnc Oo\t 1P05. 
}‘LWir~li'^f ' Votca on lAlam", articles 
In IVriO'llcnl* tJ'frfri Amin Munrll, Said 
Ind 11) drratnd, Deccan 

IiyDAI’I. Sir Arntr NttvAn IlTDAr Naivad 
JC* 0 IlMlviirr, Jlnanco jUnUtor, n)dcn 
Ind h B ^o\ IBCn in Amcna ^nJmu(idln 
Txalijl (Kniorl-Hliitl OoM Medal) Cr 
Ivnl^lit (IPJB) I line St Xaaicr's CoUcce, 
llotiilnx , Joined Indian Ilnancc Dept , 18S8, 
Ae«tt Acclt Gtnernl U I’ , IS^O , D> Acett 
General, Doinliay, 1607 , Dj Acclt General 
.Madras, 1000 , 1 xnmlner. Goad Press Ac- 
conntt 1001 , Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
1003, C P , 1004 , lent ns Acett Gcncmi, 
Hadtrabad Slate, 1005, rinnnelai Sccrc- 
tara, 1007, Sccrctara to Government, Home 
Dept , (Judicial, Police, I ducatlon, etc.), 
1011, Aft Director General ot Commerce 
and Indastrles, 1910 , Accountant-General, 
Bomba), 1920 , Plnancc and Ballwn) 
Mcml)er, ll)dcrabad Executive Council, 1921 , 
Ofllclal Dln-ctor, Sbaliabad Cement Co .Ltd , 
1022, Offlclal Director, Slngarcnl CoUIerlea 
Co , Ltd , 1022 , President, N S Ilailavaj 

31 


J« /jJ'/lfl, 0(^1 1 

B MT.l. Iimo -ui aUnlnt: BoxriI» lOJO , 
Clealrman inter Lnlaetslta Board 1025, 
1 ir-t Pr alient Haderaind rduentlonal Con- 
fer nee In 101'' I’resldent All-lndla Malio- 
Wdan lelucatlonal Confon nee Calcutta 
(IOJ7), dellaerfd Piin)att LnIafr«Hy Conan 
ration \ddre-a 1025 1 cllorv of Ibe Bomba), 
Dacca AlUarb >tuallm and Hadcrabad Ijsma 
nia Lnlver'lllea and rx-lrlloav, Aladras 
1 nlversifa Conceived and ornanltcd Osmanla 
Dnlvrr'l'v H)dr;al'ad. orfanDed State 
Arrba-oln,.Ical DepartmenI, cxperlall)' in 
t/-exted In AJanta 1 rectors and Indian 
Piintlnr’ nl'o Lrdii tvpe Ifeatl of Iladera- 
bid Delepotlnn to pound Talde Conforeneo 

Hadenliad, Dreran 

nVDl UABAD, I.irt— Grarrat, His EvitTrn 
Htonar'., Avar Jau Mcrarrar-rrcAlon-- 
WAb-MAitaiiK ^ a7a)i-ti.-MttK M7\>t-ii)- 
Dari.a ^aavAnMln Sir OS’ta* Alt Kit an 
IiAiiAPrr I aim Jaao OCSI (1011), 
(i 11 r (1010), son of llie late Ilout-Gcnl 
Aflr air MnhboobAM Mmn Bahadur GCB. 
G C a T NImm of Ilaileral’ad , (> ISSO , rd 
prlvatela . Arc 1011 , litiit -Gen' ral In tbc 
Mmy , lion Col of 2t)th Deccan llortc 
Adifr/it lljderabad Deccan 

ILLlNGAvnitTir. Arriirr Joiia Airt.aNPrr, 
A P- I 11 A , (1022) J P (1027) ConsultlnK 
Arcbltcct to tlie Goaemment of Boml'a). b 
TtliJuIa 1867 m Winifred aoungetd ofSlr 
Hear) t oavard, J' A , Mils Doc (ones one rf ) 
line GenrRc lleriot School, 1 dinbnrch, 
Boa al Institution School of Architecture Pdln- 
Imrgh Pupil of the late Sir Duncan Bhlnd, 
K It r , A h 1 BA, Areldtcct o( Erllnburcit 
1003-1006, AP'lslant avlth Mcs«r> Woollall 
and 1 edea. PI It I 11 A , Architects, llacr- 
pool, 1000-1012 In practice In Canada 1012 14 
Seracal aaltli 4Cth Canadian Infantra Battalion 
and Ollier units 1014 1019 Bellred avlth 
rank of Captain Dec 18, 1010 Appointed 
A vl tnnt Architect, Public W orks Department, 
Goa emment of Bombaa , 1020, and ConsiiltlnK 
Arrbltecl to Government, 1028, Member, 
B 1 B A , 1 lamination Board In India Cap- 
tain In Arm) In India Beservo of Olhccrs 
Addrds Tlio Bed Bungalow, Ma)o Boad, 
Bomba) 

niAM, Sir S\rn Ati, KCIS (1014), C SI 
(1011) h ^co^a (Pntiia), 11 leb ISC') r of 
Aaaanb S)id Iinad Imam, Sham‘ululaina 
m 1801 , llae s four d m 1910, Mar) Bose 
wlio rf 1910 rf of Alfred Saupln, of Chnndra- 
napore Called to B ir. Middle Temple, 1890 , 
Standing Council Calcutta Illgti Court 
President, I't Session of the All-India Alosiom 
League held al Amritsar, 1908 , Mein , 
Moslem lAiapuc Depn to England, 1909 
Mcmhcr of Goaernor’B Lcgislatiao Council 
Bengal, 1910 , Eelloav of Calcutta Unlacrsit) 
1908 12 , Law Member of Gov crnor-Gcncml’b 
Council, 1910-10 , Puisne Judge of Patna 
High Court, 1017 , 5Icrabcr, Executive Council 
of Blliar and Orissa, 1918 , President 
Executive Council of the Government of the 
Klxam of II)dorabad, 1919, First Indian 
Bcprcscntatlve to sit at the first meeting of 
the League of Nations Nov 1920 Address 
Alarlan JIunril, Patna also Bella Vista 
II)dcrabad (Deccan) ’ 
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niAM, STED Hasah, Barrister b 81 An^st 
1871 Educ Patna and In England ^ned 
to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1802 
at Patna and Calcutta until 1911 Judge ot 
the Hlgb Court, Calcutta, 1018-16 

K ” oat Patna .President, Special Bfsslon, 
National tk)ngre8S, Se^mber, lOia , 
President, AU-Indla Home Rule • 

Delegate to London Conferonce on iwKisn 
Peace Treaty, 1921 India’s representative to 
the League of Rations, 1923 Address 
Hasan Munzll, Patna 


INDORE, Mahabaja or H H Maharaja 
DH iBAJA Raj Rajeshwar Sawai Smu | 
THKOJi Rao HoIiKAe, Bahadur. G C I E , 1 
b 28tb November 1890 Educ Mayo 
Chiefs’ College, Ajmere , Imperial Cadet 
Corps Visited Europe, 1910 , attended 
Coronation, 1911 , again visited Europe, 1913 
and 1921 abdicated 27tb February 1926 j 
Heir Prince Yeshvrantrao HoUcar, b 1908 1 
Address Indore, Central India ' 


INDORE, Maharaja op. His Hiohkess Maba- 1 

RAJADHIRAJ RAJ EAJESHWAE SAWAI SHRI j 

YE8HWANT Rao Holkar Bahadur 
6 6th September 1908 , m a daughter of the 
Junior Chief of Hagai (Holhapur) in February 
1924 Received his education In England 
from 1920-1923 and again from 1920 to 1929 
at Osdord Assumed Ruling Pouers on Mn\ 

9, 1930 Address Indore, Central India | 

INGLIS, Jahes IVhliaji Septhtus, QBE, 
ISO, Hon Maristrate, Mhou-, C I 6 31 
July 1874 m Sarah Louise Evans-Jones 
Educ, Bishop Cotton High School and St 
Francis deSales College, Namur, Joined 
Revenue Department of C P Raipur Secre- 
tariat, 1893 , Commissioner’s Office, Chhatls- 
garh Divn, Raipur, 1898 , Superintendent 
and PA to Ex Engineer, Famine Works, 
RaipTir, 1900 Superintendent D C ’s Office, 
Raipur, August 1900 Military Works 
Sertices, Mav 1902 , Foreign Department, 
Government of India, August 1904 .promoted 
Supermtendent in 1915 and Asst ^cretarj. 
Foreign and Political Department, limrch 
1926 Retired November 1929 Address 
No 97, Cantonments, Mhow, C I 


Sassoon Induslrlnl and Rcformntorj Insll- 
tuto President, Managing Committee 
of the Society of Hon Prcsldencj Srnglstrates 
of Bombay , Director, Bundl Portland Cement, 
Ltd , and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd , 
Member, Managing Committee, Gociihlns 
Tcjpal Hospital Nursing Aosodatlon ; Jlcmhcr, 
Managing Committee ot the llLlpIcsa Beggars 
and Vice-President of hla oasm community 
Sheriff ot Bombay, 1924 Member of the 
Andltors’ Council and Hon Treasurer of 
the Bombaa Vigilance Association Dlrcrlor, 
Lonavla, Khandola Electric Supply Co , 1-td , 
Director, Panacl Taluka Electric Co , l-td , 
and Nnslk-Dcolall Electric Suppla Co, Ltd 
Member of the Managing Committee, H E 
the Governor’s Hospital I mid Address 
Garden View, Hughes Road, Bombay 

ISRAR, HAsASlCnAv, Knav Baiiai>ar, Dadi 
rul-Mulk, sir Maulvi MOHAJiataP, K t ,c I e > 
b Shnhjahanpur, 1805 m Lady Rar, dauch 
ter of Malak Mohammad Armat uUah-Kbna, 
Rais of Shahjahanpur, 1880 / due Shali- 

jahanpur and Barcllla Amlrul Umara, Homo 
Member and President, Judicial Council, 
Bhopal Address Jallkotbl, Shahjahanpur 

rSWAR SARAN, SlUNSni, B V (Allahabad), 
Advocate, AUahabnd High Court, b 20 
Aug 1874, m Srimatl Jfukhranl Deal 
Educ Church Mission High School 
and Jubilee High School Gorakhpur, U P 
and Muir Central College, Allahabad, Mem- 
ber, flrat and third Legislative As^embK , 
was a member of the Court of Allahabad 
Hniveisity, is a member of the Court of the Be- 
nares Hindu Hula crslta , President, Ea vaetha- 
Pathshaala, AUaliabad, 1025-29, aans Joint 
Secretary of Crosthaaaite Girls’ College, Allaha- 
bad , Hon Secretary, MncDonncll Hindu 
Boarding House, Allahabad , Hon Secretary , 
XJ P Industrial Conference, Political and 
Social Conferences, some time Member, All- 
India Congress Committee, President, U P 
Political and Social Conferences , Hon Secre- 
tary, Reception Committee, Indian National 
Confess, 1910, Elected a member of tlic 
Court of AUaliabad Unhersitv for 3 a cars 
1031 , Elected member of the Evccuthc 
Council of the Allahabad University 1931 
Address , 6, Edmondstono Road, AUaliabad. 


ISflWARDAS LUKHMIDAS, J P , Van 
Jlerchant , 6 1872 Educ St Naylor’s 

School For many years connected witl 
Messrs Da-vid Sassoon A Co , Member of thi 
Municipal Corporation, Member, Managint 
Committee of the Society of the Hon Pre 
sldency Magistrates of Bombay and Is 
on the directorate of several rreU-knom] 
companies Including the Port Canning anti 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoor 
Spinning and Weasang Company, Ltd the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co , ltd and 
the Dinon MlUs , trustee of Sir Hnrkinsondas 
Karottam General Hospital and Treasurer 
for Pechey phlpson Sanitarium for Women 
and ChUdren, President of the Managing 
CouncU, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com 
mlttee of the lady Korthcote Hindu Orpha 
nage, and Member of the Board of David 


IZZAT NlSHAN, ElauDA Bakhash Khan 
TrwANA, Nawab, MaUk, Dist Judge, Dera 
Gbari Khan 6 1860. Educ Government 
High School, Shahpore , private training 
through OoL Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner 
Appointed an Hon Magistrate, 1881 , Extra 
^st Commer , 1894 , British Agent In 
Cabul, 1903-06 Address Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab, 

JACKSON, Gelbeet Homnshead BLOiiriELn, 
MA (Oxon) , I C S , Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court 6 26th Jan 1875 m to Mrs 
Jackson Educ Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College Indian Civil Service Address 
High Court, Madras 

JACKSON, WuiiAii Henry, MA (Oxon), 
KLH (lat Class) 1930, Priest-Director, 
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>ll=':lon to tlic Blind o{ Bumin b ISUi'Mirch 
ISSO Bo\nl Normal Collccc, Upper Nor- 
wood, London, S B, ^\ndhnm College, 
Oxford, and Leeds CIcrg\ SchooL Assistant 
Briesf, Great Ilford, Assistant Priest, Holy 
Trinita Uoxton, Ixindon N Pubbcation^ 

• Cliords and Cadences" and “Little 
Parables of the Clinrch ” Addrest "Mission 
to the Blind of Burma, S Jllchacl’s, Kemmen- 
dlne, Bangoon 


\lsUcd Pcralarc Welfare British Emplojces, 
A P 0 C 1024 , President, Calcutta Kotary 
Club, 1925-20 , visited Java re establish- 
ment of Y Til C A 1027 , Political Secretary, 
U P,A S 1 , 1020 , Member, Madras l,cgls 
Council , Councillor, Madras Corporation , 
Member, Senate Madras University , Hon 
Commissioner for Itotarj Clubs In India, 
Burma, Ce>Ion, Jaaai, Straits and Slam 
Address Madras Club "Madras 


JADirA\ , BnASK-VRItAO "PlTnOJlR-VO, M A , 
LL B , M L V 6 Mav 1807 m to a lady 
from the Viebare family of Batnaclrl District 
Ldue Wil'on College, Blphln-tone Collccc, 
and Government Law Scnnol Served In , 
Kolbapur State and retired as Ile\cn\ie Mem- 1 
berofthe StatoCouncIl Started the "Maratha 
Fducational Conference In 1007 and revived j 
the Satva Shodhak movement In 1011, and 
has been In the Non-BrahmIn movement la 1 
the Pre-Idenc^ from Its Inception Represent- 1 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied I 
Communities before the joint Parllamcntarv | 
Committee In Lncland In 1919 and secured 
the seven reserved scats for them, was I 
nominated member of the Lcghlatlvo Council 1 
in 1022 and 102T and represented Satara in 
the last two elections Minister of Education, 
1021 20 and "'Dnl'ter of Acrlculturo, 1028- 
1930 Leader of the Non-Brahmin Partv In the 
Lcd-lative Council PrcMdent of the Satya- 
chodhak Samaj 1020 30 Elected Member, 
Lcci'lativo Assembly to represent Central 
Dlvl'Ion , Delegate to Round Table 
Conf , 1930 31 Address Sliahupurl, 

Kolhapur 

JAGAN NATH BHANDARI, M A , LL B , 
Dewax Idar State b Jan 1882 m 
Shrimati"\'cd Kunwarjl Editc Government 
College, Eahore, and I>aw Collccc, Lahore 
Practised at Ferozepur till 1914 , Joined 
Idar State as Private Secretary, 1914, 
served there till 1922 as Political Secretary 
’ and Omclatlng Dewan left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore , 
Appointed Dewan Idar State, 1931 Address 
Himmatnagar, Idar State 


lAGATNAEAYAN, PAXDIT, Pleader, Chief 
Court of Ondh b Dec 1864 m Srlmatl 
Knmalapatl,d of P Sham Narayan Saheb 
Raina Edne Canning CoU , Lucknow , 
non-offlclal Chairman, Lucknow Slunlclpallty 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress Member,Hunter Committee 
Was Minister, U P Govt, for Local Self- 
Government and PnbUo Health Address 
Golaganl, Lucknow 


JAMES, FUEDZETOK ERXEST, M,A , QBE 
(1918), Chevalier de I’ordre de Leopold (1920) , 
6 1891 m Eleanor May Thackrah 

(1919) Educ Leeds and London University 
Army 1914-15, Belgian Red Cross, Y MC.A , 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19 
General Secry , Belgium and Occupied 
Germanv, 1919 20 , General Secretary, Cal- 
cutta, 1920 Member, Bengal Legis Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1924-28 , 


JAMES, MAJOn-GEXERAL Sir WILLIAM BERXARD, 
Kt , 1025, C B (1018), C 1 E , (1912) , M V O 
(1911) 6 8 Feb 1865 m Elizabeth Minto, c rf. 
of late William Minto of Tlngrl Estate, Assam, 
two * Educ U S College and Sandhurst 
Ist Commission In 1886, Derbyshire Regiment 
1888, 2nd Dancers Intelligence Branch War 
Omco 1000-01 , South African War 1902 , 
various staff appointments In India , A Q. 
M G Coronation Durbar, 1011 , D A A Q 
M G Coryis, France 1014-15 , Brig -General, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16 , (Despatches) 
Brevet Colonel Temp Q JI G India 

191G-17 , Major-General, Administration, 
Southern Command, 1917-10 Commanding 
Bombay District, 1910-22 , Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1022-26 Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India 1923 Address 
C/o Jlcssrs Grlndlay d, Co , Ltd , Bombay 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwax Rai Bahadite, C I E , 
Diwax Badaditr, Kalsar-l-HInd Gold Medal 
1030 b 1861, m 1891 Educ Bhown, 

Kokat, and Gujarat Ent Govt Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Office with Emam 
F F, 1880, accompanied Afglian Boundary 
Commission,. 1885-1880 , special duty 
boundary settlement of Lagliarl Barkhan, 
1897 , Asst to the -Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907 , 
services acknowledged by Govt of India, on 
m)eclal duty In connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910, Asst to Supdt of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11, 
Ex Asst Ck)mmsr,1902 Settlement Officer 
Baluchistan, 1912 , Provincial Superin 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22, 
President, HlndnPanchayat, Member, Dnfferin 
Fund Committee , Member, Prov Council Boy 
Scouts , Member, Provincial Ex Committee 

! Red Cross Society, Grammar School Com- 
mittee U P McMahon Museum Committee, 
President, Hindu Panchayat Fiibhcations 
Quetta Municipal Manual , History of 
Freemasonry in Quetta , Reports on the 
settlement of Dukl and Barkkhan , Notes on 
(1) Domiciled Hlndus,(2) Hindus of Kandahar 
and Ghazni, (3) Purbla menial castes and 
sweepers, (4) Afghan Pawlndhas (5) Achakzal 
Pathans, (6) Shlnwar, (7) Shoramd vaUey 
and (8) Revenue rates and conditions (9) 
Nutts — a wandering tribe, (10) Kharan 
State, (11) Hindus of Dhadar, (12) Cottage 
Industries of Baluchlstan,(13) Administration 
of justice in rural areas of Baluchistan, 
(14) Notes on the study of the Brahul 
Language, (15) Manual (in Urdu) of Pushtu 
conversation (10) Translation into English of 
the Balochi Text Book, and (17) Translation 
into Urdu of Bengali GIrlh-dhana*. Address 
Quetta ' 
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JANAK SINGH, Majok-Geneiiai. Rai Bah abeh, 
B A , C I E , Bevonue and Agriculture Minister 
Jammu and i&slimlT, b 1877 Edue Joined 
Kashmir Service in 1001 serving in various 
capacities both in Chil and Military Deptts In 
the CivU Brandi as Nalb TchsUdar, Tchslldar, 
Dist Magte and Sessions Judge and finally ns 
Revenue Minister In the Military Brandi ns 
Dy. Asst Quartet Master General, Brigade 
Major, 0 C the 2/2 Kashmir BlIlcB and 3nl 
Kashmir Rifles Got Afghan lYar Medal 
2nd Class order of British India 1010 , Mili- 
tary Secretary to Commander’s-In Clilef, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Eorces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public ‘Works Minister Address Jammu 


JAORA Liect -Cotxdkel H. H. PAKnAEtrD 
Daitla Ho-Wab Sir Muhammeb iftikhar 
Ai Khar Bahabttr Sahlat Janq , K C I E 
6 1888 H H served in European War 
Address Jaora State, Central India 

JATKAR, Bhimeao Harmanteao, B a ,LL B 
Pleader b 24 April 1880 tn to Annapnmaba 
Jatkar Edue atBaslmA V School, Amraotl 
High School, Eergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt Law School, Bombay Joined Yeotmal 
Bai in 1906, a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, since Its Ince^Ion In 1916, 
non official elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1919 , President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd , Yeotmal , Deputy 
Resident, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd , 
and Vlce-Piesldent, District Association, 
Yeotmal Address Yeotmal (Berar) 


JAYAKAR, McrKUlTD RAMRAO, M A , LL B , 
Bar-f t-law. Member, Legislative Assembly 
Educ at Bombay ‘Dnlverslty Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society’s High School In Bombay 
worked there four years, practised as a 
barrister In Bombav High Court, took to 
public life tn 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life , elected to Bombay Legls 
Council in 1028 by the Bombay University 
Constituency , and was leader of the Swaraj 
' Partv in Bombay Council until his resigns 
tlon after the meeting of the Congress in 
1026 Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1980 Deputy 
Leader of the Rationalist Party there from 
1927 to 1930 March Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1930 Simla session was a delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in London 
and member of Pederal Structure Committee 
Pubhcations Edited a book on Vedanta 
Pldlosophy in 1924 Address Winter 
Road, Slalabar Hill, Bombay 

JAYARTI Rasiayta Paotueu, BA, B L 
b Aug 1861 Edxic at Rajahmundry and 
Sladras Served In Rev Deptt in Madras 
Presidency and retd as Ist Grade Depy 
Collr , 1917, acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three vears Ex-Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly Publications A drfence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 


literature, history and arehteology Also 
TcluCT franslaflons of the Sankrlt drama 
nilararama-Charxtam and Amamka Kaojam 
Editor of tlic Survavava Telugu Lexleon 
being published In the Telugu Aeadciny 
Address Muktlsvaram, East Godavari Dlst 

JEELANI, KiiARSAiirnDR HvjiStfp Annin. 
KnABrn SAnrn, Ex Member, Ix-glslatlve 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
Superintendent of District Tall b Jidv 1807 , 
tn d of Stibadar Jfnjor Yacnob Khan Sahch 
Sirdar Bahadur Educ at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras, Was Member Cantonment, 
Committee for 14 vears, member, district 
board for 12 years of whlcli for 3 vears was 
Vice-President and Hon Magte for ^fndras 
for seven years. Address Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras 

JEFFERY, Colonel Walter Huon, CIE 
(1914), CSI (1024), General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, b IB Dec 1878 m Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell Educ at Blundells 
Tiverton and Plymouth College Address 
Simla 

JEHANQIR, Sir Cowabji, Ist Baronet, 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
Ji Jehanglt Roadymoncy, 0 S J b 
8th June 1868 m 876, Dhunbai, d of the 
late ArdeshJr Honnnsjee Wadin . one s, 2 d 
Edue Proprietary School , Elphlnstonc 
College end university of Bombay Banker, 
mlllownernnd landed proprietor, J P Created 
Knight 1895, created Baronet 1003 well- 
known for his philanthropy Delegate of 

; tne Parsee Matrimonial Court . and Trustee 
and member of the Parsce Panchayet Appoint- 
ed SherlH of Bombay In 1919 has assumed 
the name of Cowasjl Jebanglr, Address 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

JEHARQIR, C 0 WA 8 JI, Sm (Junior) MA (Cam- 
bridge), K OJ E (1927), 0 1 E (1920), 0 B E, 
M L A 6 Feb 1879 , m to Hlrnbal, Kalsar-I- 
Hlnd (Gold Medal) M.B E d of M.H A Hor- 
musjl of Lowjl Castle Educ at St Xaviers' 
College, Bombay, and St John’s College, 
Cambridge Member of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1004-1021 ; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-16 , Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust , President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1910-20 , 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-1918, Acting Member of the Executive 
Coundi, Government of Bombay, in charge 
of the Revenue Department (6th Dec 1921 
16th July 1922), Member of the Executive 
Council, Government of Bombay, in charge 
of the General Department (23rd June 1023— 
23rd June 1028) Elected Member, Leg 
Assembly for the City of Bombay, 1930 
Delegate to the Round Table (Conference 
Partner in the Firm of Messrs Cowasjee 
Jehangir & Co , Ld Address Nepean Sea 
Road, Malabar HOI, Bombay 

JE'YPORE, Rajah of, Sri Sri Sri Vikraua 
Deo Varma, s of late Maharaja Sri Sri Srl 
Krlshnachandra Deo and late Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhadevl Mahadevl b 28 June 1860 «» 
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JUNAQADH, H. H Sm MAUABATRiiiNJl 
B-asuIiKHANJI, K 0 S I , Nawab Sahob of 
b 2nd Aug 1900 m Hor Highness Senior 
Begum Saheba Mannwarjahnn of Bhopal 
Educ Mayo College, Ajmer Visited England 
In 1913-14 Address Junagadh 

KAJIJl, ABDEAU MAnOMEDAW B A , 
LL B ( Cantab ), Bar -at-Jjaw , late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay 6 12 Eebmary 

1871 Educ St Mary’s Institution, 
Byoulla , Bt Xavier’s Coll . Bombay, Downing 
Coll , Cambridge, and lAncoln’s Inn Otd 
Fellow, Syndie and Doan In Law of Bombaj 
XTnlv President, Anjuman-l-Islam, Bombav 
and Islam Club and Vice President, Islaot 
Gymkhana, and the Bombay Shareholders' 
Association Address Dltkhoosh, Grant Itoad, 
Bombay 

KALE, VAMAH Govind Professor, EorgusaOD 
College b 1876, Educ New English 
School and Eergusson Coll , Poona 
Joined the Deccan Education Soev of 
Poona, as a life member In 1907 Fellow of 
Bombay Bnlv for five years since 1919 Prof 
of History and Economics, Ferguason 
Coll , Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-26, 
Secretanr, D E Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928, Vice-President, Bombay Provincial 
Co o]^ratlve Institute etc Liberal in Politics, 
has addressed numerous public meetings , has 
published many artides on economics and 
political and social reform, and the folloudng 
works "Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems,” "Indian Administration,” Indian 
Economics,” " Dawn of Modem Finance in 
India," " Gokhale and Economic Beforms,” 
" India’s War Finance,” ‘‘ Currency Reform in 
India,” “ Constitutional Reforms In India,” 
Economics of Protection in India,” " Econo- 
mics In India,” “ Problems of World Econo- 
my," etc Address “ Durgadhivasa,” Poona 
No 4 

KAMAT, Baikrishna SiTARAir, B A , Mer 
chant b 21 March, T871 Educ Deccan 
Coll tn Miss YamunabalR M Gawoskarol 
Cochin Member, Bombay Legls Council, 
1913-16, 1916-20, Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) , Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England 1923 Member of various 
educational bodies , has taken part In 
' work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 

^ Indian Agrlcultuie, Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee , Member, Bombay 
Leg Council, 1930-31 , Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee Address Ganesh- 
khlnd Road, Poona, or Dongre Building. 
Tardeo, Bombay 


fetcnco In Ilublt In 1920' was mcmlsw, Rail- 
way A(Ul“ory Coinmtitce, M 8 M Rallnaj 
for about two ^c^r^ , president n\cr IstRar- 
imtak Unlnriitlou Conre held at Bclpaum, 
president oxer enopnralhn confirener Ixld 
nt Bhlggaon In Dbarwar Dht In 1927 , Irtsi- 
dent, All-Indh Veernshaha Confer nrr nt 
Bangalore In 1927 Mas I’rfsIdrnt.Dbnrxxnr 
Non Brahmin league, xxns Memlur, IJn- 
gayat Education AssoUallnn, Dharxxar, nnd 
Indian IVomcn s Aid Hoclctx , llubll Address 
Flntona, Mnlahar 11111, Boinhaj 


KANDATHTL. Most Krt Mau Atini«Tisr 
i) D , Archbishop, Mctroimlllnnof Ernnkulnm 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad nnd <-o adjiitor 
ullh rlglit of succession tc the first Mcnr 
Apostolic of Lrnnkiihm, since 1011 _b 
Chomp, V \lknm, Traxancorc, 2') Ang 1874 
Educ Papal Seminar) , Knndx, Cc>lon 
Priest, 1001 Parish Priest for some time 
Rector of Prop Sem Lrnak\ilani, and Prl- 
xnto See to the first \ Icar Ajmstollc of Lrnn- 
kulam to end of 1011 Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1911 » Rt Rev Dr A Pare- 
parambtl as Second Vlear Apostolic, 9 Derr 
1919, Installed on 18 liter 1919, xxavs 
made Archbishop Jlotropolltan, 21st Dee 
1023, (Suffragan secs being Clianganatherr) , 
Trlchur and Kottayam) , Installation 16 
Nov 1924 Address Archbishop s Kovtsc, 
Emakulam, Cochin State 

EANHAIYA LAL, The Hov Mn Justioe 
Rai Bahadto.M A ,LL B .Judge, Illch Court, 
Allahabad, 6 17 July 1860 m ShrlmatlDexl, 
d of Vyas Gokuldasjl of Agra Educ The 
Muir Central College, Allolmbad , Joined 
the D P Cixll Service on 22 April 1801 ns 
Munsiff, acted ns Subordinate Judge In 1007 , 
appointed Asst Sessions Judge ulth the 
powers of Additional District Judge In Feb 
1908, acted ns District nnd Sessions Judge 
In 1910 nnd again in 1911 , appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1913, acted ns Judge of Allahabad 
Hl^ Court In 1020 and subsequent years for 
different periods Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922 Appointed 
Tudge of Allahabad Ulgh Court again In 1023 
Retired July 1926, Vice-President, Age of 
Consent Committee, 1028-29 , Member, Hindu 
Religious EndoxxTnents Committee, 1928 30 , 
Member Board of Indian Medicine, U P , 
since 1925 , Honorary Treasurer, Allalmbad 
University since 1027 PtibUcalwns Ele- 
mentary History of India , Dliarma Shlksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture IntUoxerna- 
cular, nnd A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff Address No 0. Elgin 
Road, AUaluibnd 


KAMBLI, Slddappa TotAPPA, BA, LL B , 
Diwan Bahadue, Minister of Agriculture 
to Bombay Government b September 1882 
Educ at Deccan College Practised as 
pleader from 1000 to 1930 in Dbarwar Courts , 
Non-Offleial President of HnbU Municipal 
Borough from 1922 to 1930, President, 
Dharwar Dlst Local Board in 1929 nnd 
1930, Member of Bombay Council since 
1921 , Deput) President, Bombay Council, 
1927-30 , orgninsed flsrt non-Brahmln Oon- 


KANIA, Haeiial Jektsondab, BA, LL B 
(Tho Hon Mr Justice) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay b 3rd Nov 1890 m eldest 
d of Sir Chunllal V Mehta, K C I E , 
I ex-Memher of the Executlxe Council of 
the Governor of Bombay About sixteen 
years’ practice at tho Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on tho original side of tho High 
' Court Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
: bay, 1930 and 1931 Address 102, Ridge 
, Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 
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I • J 'fi-'JlT ‘"I Ml liiiiMii M'lfnnf'i 'll 
Knp rll -ilT If 1 1 (I'llD (fill <l‘il-l 

If (i Jl I n't_ 7 ) on till orn lun of lil« 
Ifo'ilf-n JiiliMi'i Hiiunrir Itloiid of'’ IMIi 
’-lIliT ( 1 , 1)1 I'Tttri » nillui Om of tlir 
rrlnrjfnl '•II Ii Jliilliu I’nncn In In>lla 
III n rif^nlUo 1 of Itir liroiiilni lit n*Tlstnnir 
r'li'Iiri-il liv tin ‘•t itf ihirliiS tint lirint 
t\nr llh llfTliin ■> • iluto wni n!«i il to 1 j 

Riim m 1 111 " nnnun! trilmto of £ 0,000 n 
Mir 111*1 ninltlfil In inrjictiilt , 1 )> flir 

Jlrilli-li (,o\i mini lit ncohnl itic iinn'l 
( ro 1 of Ui" Iz-eion <1 Ifoimcur from tlio 1 rtiicli 
ijOKrmiMiit In lOtll, i) 0 ’<ic''''cs nl*o Grand 
Crn'i of tlic Orilnr of the Star of lloumnnH, 
Oraiiil Conlon of tli" Onitr of tlio Mlc, Ontid 
Conlon of tin Order of Aforocco, Grand 
( ordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of 
the Order of ChUl, Grand Cro“s of the Order 


f > M, n, > 111 ’ ( ollon Tnrlll Commitfeo , 

ah'i na\i fildinn lieforc the TtirllT Itoard of 
lii'iolri ri (<ni<i fiiriid Industrj nnd Central 
Itinkiin: Jnqulr> Committee Is n tfemtier 
of till Smletj for the ITotcctlon of Children 
In \te*tirn India , niRO n Trustee of aarJoiis 
iharitahi" Inslllulions nnd lias liccn the 
Din I tor of some Joint Stock Comitanles 
I'l'lnrt Missrs Gohhil Kiiranjia Limited 
n miliis 

KAUAUll, If II MAnAUUA DniRAj Sir 
Hinswtr I’AL, Dlo UAiiADtra, YAonitOL 
CiismiKa Biiai., OCIL.KCIL 6 2 t 
Jul> 1804 Ldiie Mnyo Coll , ’ AJraor 
1 1830 Addret* f Knraull.ilnjpatnna 

(vA'trUItllltAl LAIIJIIAI, SlirTii, Min- 
owner, b 22 Dec 1804 tn Srlmatl 
Snrdihen, d of Mr Clilmaninl Vndllnl Zatcrl 
of Ahmcdahnd Ediic at Gujrnt Collcee, 
Alimcdnhad Hon Secretarj, Alimedabnd 
Inmlno Ilcllof Committee, 1018-10 , elected 
Vlee-I’realdont Ahmcdabad Mlllotvncrs 
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Assodation, 1923-20, olocted member, | 
Leplslatlvp Assemblj as a ropTLSCntatlve ol 
the imio'VTiers A8S0''latinii (1923-20), 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Confeienee at Genova, 1920 
Address Pankoro’s Neka, Ahmedabad 

KAY, Sm Joseph asfdev, Kt (1027), 

1 P , Managlne Director W 11 llrndy 
&. Co ^ Ltd , Member, Ck)uncll of Imperial 
Agricultural Eesearch 6 20th January 1884 
m 1028, Mildred, second d of late J S and 
E, A Burnett of Bowsley, Derbyshire Educ 
at Bolton, Lancashire Came to India to 
present firm, 1907 , Managing Director 
and Chairman of Board of the several 
companies under their control , Chairman, 
Bombay Mlllowners’ Association, 1021 and 
1922 , Emploveis’ Delegate to Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1923 Ofllcci 
In Bombav Light Horse , Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925 , Vlcc-Prcsldcnt, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1926-20 31 , 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 1920, 
and Vice-President, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1925-20, Chairman, Back Bay 
Enquiry Committee, 1020 Chairman, Pro- 
hibition (Einance) Committee ( Bombay ), 
1926 Address WUdemeas Cottage, Nei>ean 
Sea Boad, Bombay 

KAZl 8TED, UXFAZiT AU, BA, LL B 
6. 1892 Educ Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, Ehandwa, 1920 Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Public Works, 
Publio Health, etc , Central Ptovlnees 
Address Imllpora, Khandwa 

HE ALT, Edwabd HEB3EKT, C I E (1026), 
ICS, A G G , Western India b 1873, jn 
1905 Tempe, d of Sir Charles Bayley, G C LE , 
ILO S I , Educ Felsted and University College, 
Oxford Entered ICS, 1897, Bengal, 1897, 
1002 Joined Political Dept Govt of India, 
March 1902. Served in Bajputana, Central 
India, AJmer-Merwara, NW E P,EAAGG 
Central India, 1904-05 , Assist. Sec , Govt of 
India, Eoielgn and Political Dept , 1905 , Cen- 
sus Superintendent, Bajputana and Ajmer, 
Merwara, 1910-18 , Secretary, N W E P , 
1916-20 , Offg Kesldent, Gwalior, 1922, 
Besident, Baroda, June 1923, March 1927, 
offg AGG, Central India, March-0 ctober 
1927 , A G G , Western India, October 1927 
Publicattons Bevlsed Alteidnson’s Treaties 
(1909) and Census Beports on Bajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara (1913) Address The Besi 
dency, Bajkot 

BEANE, Michael, CSI (1929), CLB 
(1921), Governor of Assam (1032) b 1874, m 
Jo^ce Lovett Thomas, Educ School, Clon- 
gowes Wood and University College, Dublin, 
entered ICS, 1898 Has been Under-Secy 
to Govt on deputation under the Govt of 
India for settlement work in the Tonk and 
Sirohl States in Bajputana , District Officer in 
Agra and Cawnpore, Judicial Sec to Govt 
Chief Secy to Govt and I^sident, U P 
pglslatlve Council, 1921-26 Member, Public 
Service Commission, 1928, Commissioner, 
Meerut, 1929 Address Meerut 


IvLLBAB, Naksiviia CIIISTAMAV, B A , J-I, iJ. 
fl894) , M L A , Ldllor. Anuri, Poona b 
24 Aug 1872 m Durgabii, d of 3foropant 
Pendse Educ MiraJ, Poona Bombay Dht 
Court Pleader (ill 1890. editor, Mahrntta, 
Poonn, from 1807 to 1919 , editor. Etrnrx 
from 1807 (p 1809 and again from 1010 to 
1931 Municipal Councillor from 1808 to 102 i , 
President, Poona ( ilv Munlr-lpalitv in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1024 Preddent, 
Bombay I’rovlnclal Conference, 1920, Dele- 
gate and member of Congress Home Bnlo 
League deputation to t nginnd In I^IO , 
elected member of tlie Legislative Assembly 
In 1923 and 1920 Piihhcationt Books In tfara- 
thl 0 dramas, 1 historical trcatl«c, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangndhar fllak and i^arlhaldl. History ot 
Ireland In Lnglhh, Ciso for Indian Home 
Pule Landmarks of T,okmnn%a*s life, 

" A Passing Pliase of Politics " " Pleasures 
and Privileges of the Pen " Address 554, 
Sadashlv Peth, Poona City 

KELBEB, VihATEK kionrsiiwAU, Bao Balia- 
dur, MA, Treasurer, Nagpur University, 
19S1 6 11 Oct 1802 m Jtrs Bakshmibal 
Kclkar Educ Burliampiir Ella School , 
Free Clmrcli Institution , Jubbulpore Col- 
lege , Muir Central College, Allaliabad, 
Entered Government Service as Schoolmaster 
Head Clerk, Clerk of Court, Extra A'st 
Commissioner from 1889, retired as Dlst and 
Sessions Judge, Akola, December 1010 
Address Craddock Ton n, Nagpur 

KEYES, TEIIENOE HCMmHET, CSI (1920) , 
CMG (1910), CIE (1917), Besident at 
Hyderabad 6 28 Slay 1877 m Edltli Benlricc, 
d of Lt -General A C M’Mahon, E B S Educ 
i Haileybuiy Coll , and B 0 Entered 
Army 1897 , Major 1016, Temp Lieut -Col, 
1918 , Bt Lt -Colonel, 1018 , Lt -Colonel 
1928 , served Tirnh 1897-98 (wounded, des- 
patches, medal 2 clasps) , on famine duty In 
Central Provinces, 1900 , Vice Consul, Selstan 
and Knln, 1903 , Consul, Turbat-l-Haldarl, 
1906 , served in Baluclilstan, 1908 , Pol 
Agent, Bahrein, 1914, served in Mesopotamia, 
1916 , in charge Mekran Mission, 1910 (CIE) 
attached to Bussian Army in Bumanla (1917), 
special duty In Bussla, 1917-1918, Brig- 
General, General Staff, South Bussla, 1919 , 
Deputy High Commissioner and officiating 
High Commissioner, Sonth Bussla 1019- 
1920 , served In Baluchistan 1921-23 (CSI), 
British Envoy at the Court of Nepal, 1028 , 
Besident In Gwalior, 1928-29 , Agent to the 
Governor- General in States of Western India 
1929 Address The Bcsldency, Hyderabad 

BH A UFA SHUJAUDDIN, M A (Punjab), 
B A , LL B (Cambridge), LL D (Dublin) , 
Borrlster-at-Law, (Lincolnshire) b 27 Septr 
1887 Educ Central Model School, Lahore, 
Islamla and Government Colleges, Lahore, 
Jesus College and EltzwiUlnm Hall, Cam- 
brige, Trinity College, Dublin Hon Prof 
of English Literature, Islamia Coll , Lahore, 
1906-1908 , Lecturer, Hniversity Law Coll , 
Lahore, 1017-1919 , Member, Punjab Text 
Book Committee, 1919 1026 , Fellow, Punjab 
Hnlv , since 1917 , Member of the Syndicate 
of the Hnlv since 1921 , Member, Academic 
Council, since 1921 , Hon Secretary, Islamla 
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r-iUiT'' T/vhf'rv’ , Hon F tv , ^un}^^l Muslim 
riintliiTvl C'''n(('rcnrr J.-vliorv’ ••Inc'' 1P"2 
Ill'll riinjib \ln‘-llin Ii'inif' 

«lio Jf’l'i, >Irnil'- r (if Ciitnrll All Indli 
'liiMhii Iz-ici I , iiilicr Miiiili Ipil Com- 
nht/''' T/ilmro . MnnVr, X ^\ Unilwnx 
]/iril \ihl«in CvTiimUtri’, Pro'lilrnt, I'lin- 
jil' ^l^l‘•Un rvKt-il mil IMIS Anion 
.1 ’ " f 14, ■'lo'mp llooil, I-ilmro 

KII\N. •4nvr\\T Viuivn Ii A 1 lr<l Cli'i ' 
Uonoi r' In Ui(to'\ ]oj 4 nt( 1' , 1010, 
Trlnt'i r.'illr-i', liiiMin \ n\\crvlt\ rrofri'or 
of rn In'Um Hliton , Mlilnl'nl 1 nhcr 
fi'\ i I r'lnn-v ISO" tt 1 'ilinicrdi, 

" r of til'’ I’ll*' lu'flcf ‘'Inli l>ln of the 
I’lnjili Hirh rourf /fir t.o\rmnien( 
lllili ''ilirMii ■'tonililnil 1 nhirvltlcv of 
Cmilrllc'’, I'lil'lln nnil I/in'lon TrlnltN 
Collr.' Diililln ^t''^ll>cr, 1 ntiril l“ro\ lncr<i 
I/‘"l‘ilitl\<' ( oiinrll from Momil'il'id II 1 * 
*lno' 10 ', 2 j ni\r o\ Mrno’’ Kforo tlio Itrfonni- 
1 nqiiH (.ommlttof 1P24 tlio 1 ronomlr 
1 nqul~v tonimltto'' In lO^Ti, md other 
rommi •r''< In I nlted Proilncri; 

rrvvllrnt of the ]’ro\ Inrlnl 'Midiimmidan 
l^/hlnt Innal t onfi nnoc, hold at Allalnhad tn 
lo,i., an 1 founder and rroprletor of the 

1 ncll'h 10001,1% the ' "^tar ' Allahabad 
Ij I* ''In Ilm di 1' ?ati' to Itonnd Table Con- 
fo’-enoe, Iz-indon, 1010 and PH , Honorarv 
Sorntara to ''lu''llm Dihpatlon to Hound 
Table ronfereno' Tti ‘Ident, Calentta Mtii-llm 
Tenth l/'actn Maa l'>3l , Tra-ldcnt, All- 
llrncal ■'tui-llm tonfi ritiec, Pir<m, Jnla 1031 
/’iifdirj'iont 1 otinder and l/litor till lOSI 
of the ,/o ireaf 0 / /nifimi //I'fon/, ptiblL'ihcd 
Irj/o./’tvfiiyi'rfr Scjotiatwnf, r httnj to 
J’orrbofi, 1007-1073 In P,;3, Fn*f Ittdta 
T ra/’f in Uif ‘^(Tfntfi-nth ( rnfiiri/, 1024, Sotircet 
Jot f’r IhfloTV of Jlnti'/i India in the 
SevnitTrnth Cenlur’l 1020 Tohn Marshall 
tn In ha, ICOF 1072 , 11 /nf arc the litoi ts 
of Mu'lim 'lUnoTihi in India f (1028) 
OrcanI'er and Joint author of the sremoran- 
dum of the Mu'llma of United Proadaccs to 
the Indian Statutorj Commlsilon (July 
1020) Contribution of numerous articles 
to Id'torlcal Journals and to the “ Star,” 
Allaluabad Addrest 25, Stanlej Hoad, 
Allaliabad 

KHAPAKDE, GA^rsn SnniKitisnNA, B A 
(1877), LL B (1854) Advocate and Member 
of Council rf Slate b 1055, m Laxml Bal. 
Edue In Bcrar and Bomba> Latra Asstt 
Commissioner In Bcrar from 1835 to 1880 , 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Bocal Alunlclpallty and Clialrman of the 
District Board fer nearly 17 years Jlcmbcr 
of Viceroy’s BcRlslathe Council, Member 
of the Council of State , re-elected in 1925, 
Address Amraotl, Bcrar, C P 

KHOSLA, KATJSni Man, Joumnllst, Managing 
Proprietor, Khosla Brothers, Stanaglng Direc- 
tor, Kliosla ATetrspapers and Proprietors of 
the Dally Herald, Managing Director of the 
Properta Bank, Ltd , Lahore b April 1882 
Edue at r C College, Lahore Joined 
Commercial Bank of India Ltd as apprentice , 
Manager, Peoples Bank, 1904 , Punjab Co- 
operative Bank, 1905 Started oavn firm of 
Mhosla Bros , started Imperial Publishing 


Compana and Industrial and Exchange Bank 
In 1920 avhleh went Into lltjuldatlon , Member, 
1 \rcutlac bod) of the Indian Qiamlier of 
Commerce , Member, X M M Advisory 
CommUteo Inliorc, since 1927 ruhhcaltems 
Kho'Ia Dlitclori from 1900 1C , Imperial 
Coronation Durbar, “India and the Mar”, 
' M ho s M ho In Indian Leplslaturo 
and It 1 C " Address 99, Mallwaj Moad, 
Lahore 

KHMAIA MbllUMMAD A UR, Titn IIOK. 
Kiiv\ Bmiaiu r, B a , B L , CB L , Puisne 
ludcp, Patna High Court (1930) b 1878 m 
1808 I due Oaan Plllah School, 
Doarton ( oil , St Xaalcr's College, Calcutta , 
Rlpon Coll , Calcutta Pmctl'cd ns laavjcr 
(torn 1991 to 1922 Prc'ldcnt, Ixjgls Council, 
Bihar and Orli'a from 1922 Address Gaya 
(Bihar and Orissa) 

KIKABIUI PRUMCHAAD, Sir, Kt (1031), 

1 Inanrh r . Sherld of Bombaa for 1032 
b April ), 1883 m Llla K Prcmcliand 
I due at Bombaa 5(cmbcr, loglslatlao 
\sscmbla from Jannara 1927 to &p- 
tonilHr 1930 Jlcmbor of the Indian Central 
Committee avhleh co-operated avith the Inillnn 
8tiintor) Committee Address ITcraodjan, 
Bacnlla, or 03, Apollo Street, Bombay 

KIBL, MaPHAVnto Vinavak, Sardnr fliero- 
dltara) Rao Bahadur, (1912), Diaan-I-Klms 
Bahadur (1020), M A , (1001), Deputy Prime 
Minister, Ilolknr State, Indore b 1877 m 
Knmalabal Kibe Edue Dalv College, 
Indore, Muir Central College, Allahabad 
Hon Attache to Agent to the Qoaemor- 
General In Central India, Allnlster, Dcavas 
State, (J B) Publications articles In vrcll- 
knoam magazines In Hindi, jramthi and 
I ncllsU on Tconomlcs, History and Anti- 
quities Addrc’s Sarasavatinlkctan Camp, 
Indore, Central India 

tvIRPALAAM, HinAVAKD KHUBnniAu, lc,S 
M A (Bom ), BA (Oxon ), Bar-at-Lavr 
(Lincoln’s Inn), Municipal Commissioner 
for the CIta of Bombay since July 1931 b 
28 Jan 1883 m to Gull H Gldaanl Edue 
X H Academv, i^dorabad (Sind), D 
J Sind College, Karachi and Alerton 
Coll , Oxford Asstt Collr and Jlagte , 
Ahmcdnbad, Broach and Surat, 1012-1918 
Municipal Commsr , Surat, 1918 to 1020 
Taluqdarl Settlement Officer, Gnzerat, 1921 
Dy Jtunlclpal Commissioner, Bombay, 1021 
Collr and DIst Magte , Kaira, 1923-24 , Dy’ 
Secretary to Government, Rev Deptt 
1024-20, Ag Municipal Commissioner for th (3 
CItv of Bombay, 1020 Collector of Kolaba 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Centrai 
Committee, 1929 Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Eewa Kantha, 1930-.51 
Address Carmichael Road, Bombay 

KIMIVAX, Lieut -Geiteiiai, Bertram 
MIOHARD, CB (1018), CALG (1910), (Des- 
patches seven times, Chevalier Legion of 
Honour , Officer Lerfon of Honour , French 
Croix de Guerre), MA, , Master-General of the 
Ordnance In India b 17 May, 1871 s of 
late Mev M KIrtvan, Rector of Glttlsham 
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Devon m 1807, Helen Margnrct, oI 
Col T W Hogg, Indian Stan Corps 0“ ^ 
one d Educ Pclstcd, Hoyal MlUtary 
Academy, Woolrvloh, 2nd Lt , BA 1800 , 
Lt 1893 , Dapt 1900 , Maj 1008 , lA -Col 
1916 , Col (Brov ), 1917, (Subs )• 1010 , MnJ - 
‘ Genl 1925 StaS Capt H Q of Army and 
War Office 1908-1912 Inst (1st Class) Scb 
oi Gunn. 1913 ilaj Inst Scbl of Gunn 
1913-14 Asstt Inst Scbl of Inst for B H 
and BBA 1914 Spec Appt (Brig -Maj ) 
(Staff Off to Maj -Gen B A ) Branco m4-16 
G S 0 I (Staff Off to Maj -Gen B^ ) France 
1915-16 Brig Gen B A France (temp 
Brig Gen ) 1916-17 G O C B A , XV Army 
corps 1917-19 Brig Gen BA Blilnc Army 
1919 to 1920 Dir of Art War Office 1020-23 
President, Ord Committee, England, (ItaJ - 
Gen June 1925) 1923-27 Maj -Gen BA 
Army Head Quarters, India, Slav 1920 
Master-General of tbe Ordnance in India, April 
1930 Addrm Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla 


EJSCH.BAB.TBOii'DSOHl-'ESiHGES, B A (Oxford), 
C HE (1926) , I C S , District and Sessions 
Judge, United Brovlnces , h 25 Oct 1882 
m Magdeleine Lonlse Claire Bemard-Anto 
ny Edw St Paul's School, London and 
Exeter College,OxfOTd Controller, Local Cjeat- 
tng Office (Enemy Debts) and Admlnlstra 
tot of Austrian and Hungarian Property in 
India , Secretary to Joint Committee of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons to 
inquire into the Organisation and Methods of 
the Central Prisoners of War Committee, 1917, 
attached to Legislative Dwartment, Govern- 
ment of India Addrui Delhi and Simla 


Bulcr of Bnrodn m again to Her Hlgbn''S3 
Shrl Vljayamnla jrnharnnl Sabcb In June 1025 
Educ Privately In Kollmpur ; Hendon 
School , studied ngrlcuHiirc at Lnlng Clirtstlan 
College, Allahabad Hon Lieut -Colonel In 
tho Indian Army, April 1927 Addrcn 
Kolhapur 

KOLLENGODE, BAJA Sin V 1 ASUPrvA BAJA 
VAMA NaMDIDI or, Kt (1925), CT 1. (1915) 
FMU (1921) .Landholder h Oci 1875 m to 
C ICalyanl Amma, d of Mr K Bama Mcnon, 
Cliicf Justice of Travancorc Edur Bajah's 
High School, Kollcngodc, and Victoria Col* 
Itgo, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of tho aristocratic famllv of Venganad In 
Malabar, twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, af lorn ards elected 
Member, Madras Lcglslatho Council, repre- 
senting landholders , Member, Council of 
State (1022) Temp Member, Madras Lxe- 
enttvo Council, from Kov 1023 to April 
1024 Elected Member of the Lcglslatho 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept 1030 and 
Leader and President, Landholders' Group 
In Legislative Assembly , also elected 
member of tho Governing body of the Bed 
Cross Society, DcUd, also Member of tho 
Annamalal University since 1020 Addns 
Kollcngodc, Malabar Dlst 

KOXAH, H. H Lieut -Colonel Sir Ujied 
S iNQH Bahadur, Maharao of, G C S I , 
GCIE, GBC, KOSI, Hon Lt -Col 
in Army, Son Major, 42nd Deoil Bcgt 
b 1873 8 1889 Addrat Kotah, BaJ- 

putana 


B38HENQABH, H, H MAHARAJA ADHIRAJ 
Maharaja Madahshsgh Bahadur, K C 8 1 , 
K.CLB , b Nov 1884, s father, late Mnha- i 
raja Sir Sardnl Singh Bahadur, Q OiE cr 
1892 , m 2nd d of present Chief of Udaipur, 
served European War, 1914-15 Address 
Klahengarh, Eajputana 

'iKISHUN PEBSHAD, Kaja-I-Bajatah MAHA- 
RAJA Bahadur, Yaminus-Sadtakath Sir, 
GCIE (1910), K,CiE , cr 1903 
Hereditary Palshkat and President of toe 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State 
b 28 Jan 1864 Educ Nizam’s College, 
Palshkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Connell since Nov 1926 under 
the present constitution. Publications Copi- 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Mnhamja Chandoo Lai Heir Baja 
Khaja Pershad Address City Palace, 
Hyderabad 


KOI.HAPUB, Lt -Cod His Highness sibshbi 
Bajaram Chhatrapati, Maharaja op since 
1922, GO SI (1931), GCIE (1924) b 
30 July 1897 , es of Col Sir Shahu 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kollmpur (d 
1922) , direct descendant of Shlvaji the 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha Empire 
m 1918 H H Shrimati Xarabal Saheb, y d 
of H H Sir Sayajirao Maharaj GaeLwar 


KOTHAVALA, Pheroze Dhanjishah, B A 
LL B , Dovrnn, Bajpipla State b 19 Aprl 
1886 «i Tchml, d of late Mr K B Karas 
of Ootacamund Educ Bajpipla Hlgl 
School, Blphlnstone College, Bombay, and 
Government Law CoUogc, Bombay Prac 
tlscd on the Appellate Side, Bombay Higl 
Court from 1912 to 1015 Appointed Private 
Secretary to H H the Maharaja of Baj 
plpla, 1910, Naib Dewan, Bajpipla, 1927 
Dewnn Nov 1930 Address Bajpipla 
(B.ewa lunitbii Agency) 

BOTLA, Hon’ble Baja Bahadur Kushal Pa 
SlRGH OP. JLA (Cal ) , LLB (All ) M L C 
Minister for Education and Industries U P 
Government 6 15 Doc 1872 Succeeded b 
Kotla estate, 1905, Member, V P Legia 
^uncll since 1909 , Member, Imperial Legit 
1®18-16, Member, Legis Assembly 
Magte, Chairman, Agt 
Dlst Board , Trustee and Mem of Mana^ 
wmmlttee of Agra Coll , Member of Qovemln 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural CoUege 
Member of the Senate of Agra University 
Address Nalnl Tal, Lucknow 


KRISHNAMACHABTA, Bag Bahadu 
Vangad Thiruvenkata, B a , B L , C I E 
a926), Dewan of Baroda b 1881 m Si 
Bangammal Educ Presidency Coll 
Madras and Law CoU , Madras Entere' 
Madras Civil Service by a competltiv 
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b 3 March 1884 Grandson of Khan Bahadur 
Sir 'No'wrojea Pestonjl, VaMl, 01 E, of 
Ahmedabad m SUas Tehmi Jamsctjl Kharas 
of Bandra Edue Ahmedabad High School , 
Elpblnstone ColL, Bombay , Sir J J School 
of Art, Bombay and St Jolm’s Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sk Phetozeshah 
M Mehta lor Municipal Ctorpn , Bombay, 
rmveUed by H E Sir George Lloyd , Sir 
D E Wacba’s portrait In the Bombay Unlv , 
Dr Dadabhoy Nowrojl’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A L Covemton’s portrait for Elpblnstone 
ColL, 81c Hoyrrojee Pestonjee Vakil's portrait 
for Howrojee Hall, Ahmedabad , and H H 
theNawab Of Bampur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Eampur HE Sit Leslie Wilson’s 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
tlasonloHall, Bombay, Member of the Govern 
ment of Bombay Board of E-ramlners lor 
Art Examinations, 1917-1931 Chosen 
by the Govt, of India to copy Eoyal portraits 
in England, 1980, for the Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi. Addrat 22, Babulnath Brxid, 
Bombay 

LALHBHAI SAMALDAS, StE, Kt (1026), J P , 
0 IJE (1914) b October 1863 m Satyavatl, d 
of Bhlmrao Bolanath Dlvatia of Ahmedabad 
Edue Bhavnagar High School and Elphln- 
stone College Under-Secretary to His fflgh- 
ness the Maharaja of Bhavna^r, and Ee\emie 
Commissioner, Bhavnagar Beagned service 
In 1899 and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gysl Klynaniung 
Helped In starting the Bombay Central Co 
ofjeratlve Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian 
P Cement Company, Soindla Steam Navigation 
Company, L^ Dlteotor in Commercial 
firms and banks Nominated to the Bombay 
Legislative Council In 1910, 1913 and 1016 
President of the AU-Indla Industrial 
Conference at Karachi In 1913, Member, 
Maclagan Committee on Co operation 1914- 
1916 , President, Mysore Co-operative Con- 
ference 1915, Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee, 1921-23, Member, Senate of 
’ Bombay UniveTslty, Hon Treasurer, Adams 
Wylie Hospital, 1918-22 and of Seva Sadan , 
PrMident, Indian Merchants' Chamber and 
Bureau, 1917-18, Elected, to Council of 
State, 1920 , Member Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee, 1923-24 , President, 
Indian Economic Conference at Benares 1925 
Ag Member, Bombay Executive CounoU,1925, 
President of Madras, Bihar and Orissa and 
United Provinces Co-operative Conference In 
1926, 1928 and 1929 Address Andherl, 
CIO B B A, C L Bnilway 

LAMBERT, Hensy, M.A (Cantab ) , Principal, 
Patna College 6 22 Eeb 1881 tn Violet 
Crawford, d of Lt CoL D G Crawford, I.M 8 
(retired) Edue Perse School , Trinity Coll , 
Cambridge Asst Master, Pelsted School, 
for nearly three years , Indian Educational 
Service , Jhispector of Schools In Bengal and 
Bthar and Orissa , Principal, Bavenshnw CoK, 
Cuttack , Principal, Patna Coll Address 
Patna College, Banldpur, E L Railway 

LANGLET, Geoeqe Hteey, M A , Vlce- 
ChanceUoT, Dacca University, since January 


1, 1026, b 14 July 1831 , * of I/:%L3on and 
Matilda Emma Langley , in 1013, lActln 
Mary Blggart, Armagh, Educ The Univer- 
sity, Heading, Scholar In Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London Unlverelty, 1000, MA In 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction 
University of london 1009, Indian Lduca- 
tlonal Service, 1913 , Protestor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913 , Profc^isor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1013 , Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacc-a Hall 
University of Dacca, 1021-2''i , Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
aeptemher 1025 rublt.caUons Articles In 
Mind , Proceedings of Aristotelian Society , 
Jllbbcrt Journal , Monlst . Quest , Dacca 

University Bulletin, Indian Philosophical 
Review, Indian Journal of Philosophy, etc 
Iddrcss Ramna, Dacca, L Bengal 

LATIF, c'AjnitnjiN AsimUDiv Aboox, B A , 
late Mem of Sec of State’s Adv , Comm for 
Ind Students, 6 Cambay, 28 Sept 1856 
Educ Elpblnstone Coll, Bombay, Bombay 
Unlv , practised as Vakil ol Consular Courts, 
Zanzibar and Sfombassa, 1680 03, Legal 
Adviser to sucocsslvo Sultans of /.anzlbar 
Follow, Bombay Unlv, JP, Bombay, 
Hereditary Inamdat , Cambay State Address 
1, Harvey Road, Cliowpall, Bombnv 

LATTHE, Diwan BAHAbim AbVA BlBAJl, 
MLl , LL U (Bombay), ^ I878 m. 

to Jvotsnabal Kadrc of Kolhapur Educ 
Deccan College, Poona , Prof of English 
Itajaram college, Kolhapur, 1007-1011 , 
Educational Inspector, KoUiapur, till 1914 
Prcildont, Southern Mahratta Jain Jlssorla* 
tlon and Karnatak Non-Brahman Leacuo , 
Edited " Deeean Ryot (1918-20)" Member 
of the Indian Lcgtalative Assembly, 
1021-23 , Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924 Dlwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30 Dlwan Bahadnrshlp Conferred In 
1030 Attended Indian Bxmnd Table Con- 
ference in London ns Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation Publications " Introduction to 
Jainism’’ (English) ‘ Growth of British 
Empire In India ’’ (Marathi) “Memoirs of 
Shahu Clihatrapati” ‘Shrl Shahu Chlmtra- 
patiche Charltra" in Marathi .(1926) and 
’’ Problems of Indian States ’’ (English) 
1930 Address Belgaum 

LBFTWIOH, Ohaeies Geerahs, O.B E (1919) 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa, 

6 31 July 1872. m Evadne Fawcus of 
Alnmonth, Northumberland. Educ. . Christ’s 
Hospital and St John's College, Cantab 
Entered I 0 S 1896 Served In 0 P Ad- 
dress Mombaasa 

LBGQB, Fbanoh CEOit, 0 B E , V D (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail 
way Conference Assocn, b 14 September 
1873 Educ Sherborne School Address 
Bengal Club, Calcutta 


LE RUYET, Rt Rev Mgr Puts, O M. Cap. 
R C Bishop or Ajmee Lorlent (^nce), 
b 29 November 1870 Educ Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minot Capuchins, 
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rro\'incc of r\rl«, txt Lc 4 Oct 188S 

.loIntHl MHcion of If'vjpiititn, Xo\ ember 
IS04 OnJ'ilncil priest 21 Ttilj I8bj Clnp- 
Hln at Ajmer, Hector of St Anscim’p High 
School (1004-1811) Appointed Bishop 8 
Tune 1031 ton'cented 28 Oct 1031 
-Iddrcft Bl'^hop P House, Ajmer 

,1 SLIP, Br\prorD, Lircx-Coi, Sir, Kt , 
O B 1 (MlUtar%, 1017), 11. Inst C B , M 1 B E 
Cinlmnn nnd CTiltf lyneinccr, lladras Port 
Tni«t b ISOS m Ldllh Stewart r<iue 
Marlborough On B > N for 12 jears, 
retiring as Deputj Agent nnd Clilcf Engineer 
to Join Firm of Sir John \1olfe Barry and 
Brunei, Consulting Engineers, Westminster 
LB-Col It L Northern Irance 1010 to 1010 
ClLalrman nnd Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust since 1021 Address Harbour House, 
Madras 

LEY, Artiito Herbeet, BA, C S I (1020), 
CIE (1018), CBE (1024), Member, 
Public Services Commission, India 6 7 No\ 
1870 Ldiis Wlnchcstc’- College nnd Now 
College, Oxford Entered ICS 1003. Under- 
secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908 , 
Under-Secrctarj, Oort of India, 1909-12, 
Director General ot Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-10, Dj Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915 18 , Sccrctari, Ckjmmorce Depart- 
ment, 1010 , Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
1021-23, Sccrctarj, Department of Industries, 
1023-1020 Address Delhi and Simla 


Unhcrsltj Demonstrator nnd Lecturer, 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford Joined I E S 
1003 ns Prof of Jlathcmntlcs, Presidency 
College, Madras Director of Public In- 
struction, Madras, 1919 Address Delhi and 
Simla 

LLOYD, Alav nUBPET, B A (Cantab ), C I E 
1 C S .Member, Central Board of llcvcnuc b 
August 30, 1883 in Violet Mary, d of the 
hto J C Orrock Cduc King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, Gonvlllc A Calus 
College, Cambridge Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Biu-raa, 1007 , Member, Centr.il 
Board of Revenue since 1923 Address 
Delhi and Simla 

LOHAEU, The Hon Nawab Sm Asor-ud-Din 
Aiimld Kuan Bahadur, K C I L , Member, 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet 
6 1800, S 1884 ItuUng Diief of Moglial 
tribe Abdicated In favour of his Heir-Ap- 
parent nnd Successor In 1920 voluntarily 
retaining titles nnd 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions lor two years Mem of Imr. 
Leg Council nnd fortwo vcnrsMcm of I’mijab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Adviser to 
tho Malcrkotla State In the Punjab for 12 
years Attached to Pol Dept In Jlcsopotamla 
After death of his son the Ruling Nawab he 
Is now Nawab Regent during the minority 
of hls grandson tho N'awab of Loham Ad- 
dress Lobaru, Punjab 


LIAQAT HAY’AT KHAN, NAWAB, K B ,0 B R . I 
nkarulmulk, AJtmadutmul, Tarlml Sardar, 
Prime lUnlstcr of Patiala Skate b Ist 
Februan 1887 m d of Mian Nlzammuddln, 
late Prfmo Minister of Ponch State £duc . 
Rawalpindi Government HIgli SchooL Address’ 
Patiala 


LINDSAY, Sm DAEOY KT (1025), CH E 
1919 Kalsar I-HInd Gold Medal (1911) 
b. Nov. 1865 Lato Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co Atidresi 26, 
Dalhousle Square, Calcutta 

LINDSAY, Haree abexander Fanshawe, 
OLE CBE, ICS, Indian Trade Commis 
sloner, London, b 11 March 1831. m 
lecn Louise Huntington Edue St !^ulo 
School, London Worcester College, Oaordj 
Arrived In India 1905 and served in Bengal 
as Asst CoUr and Mgto , Under-Se^tory to 
Government, Revenue and General Depart- 
ments, March 1910 , transferred to Bihar, 
1912 . Under-Secretary to Government, Rev 
Department, 1912 , Under-Secret^ t^ovt 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912 Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1916 , 0 B B , 1919 , Offg ^(^tary 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921, Indian Trade Comi^sloner, 
from 1st February 1923, 0 LB to 1926 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orlen 
tal Club, London. 


LORT-WILLIAMS, HoN Mr Juetioe John 
ROLLESTON, K C (1922), Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta 6 14 September 1881 

m 1023, Dorothy Margery Mary, 0 c of late 
Edward Russel, The Hermitage, Hampstead 
Edue Merchant Taylors, London University', 
Tancred student, 1922, Barrister, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1904, Member, Inner and Middle Temple , 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1023 ancl of 
Walsall 1924-28 President, Hardwicke So- 
ciety', 1911 , Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908 , Stockport, December 1910 
(Co U ) M. P Rotherhlthe 1918-1922 , (U) 
1923 Member of the Oxford Circuit, Served 
six years to Mlddlessex Imperial Yeomanry , 
Member ot the L C C (Umehouse), 1907-10 , 
Vice Chairman of Housing Committee , Ap- 
pointed, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927 
Address High Court, Calcutta 

LOW, Feahois, Assistant Editor. The Times 
oj India b 19 November 1893 m Margaret 
Helen Adams, Edutz Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911 Served to War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force Special Service Officer, 
Intelligence, G H Q 1019 Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920 Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920 Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India, 1922 , Asst Editor, 1927. 
Address 67-C, Warden Road, Bombay 

LOYD, Rt rev, P H tee Nasik, Bishop of 


LITTLEBAIXES, Riohard, MJU (Oxou ), 
CJLE Educational Commissioner with 
Government of India, 1925 b 14 February 
1878, Edue BalUol ColL, Oxford and Kiel 


LYALL, Frank Feedeeiok, c 1 e , I c B 
(retd ) General Manager, Kasim Bazaar Raj, 6 
12 June 1872 Educ^ Edinburgh Academy 
BalUol CoU , Oxford. Ent. LO S , 1891 m 
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Miss I K Markham (1900), Ministry of Muni- 
tions, London, 1916-1013 , Committee 1019 , 
retired 1926 Address 17, Allporo Park, 
Calcutta 

LYLE, Thomas MoEiderry, B E , A R C Sc 1 , 

C I E (1928L I S E , Superintending 
Engineer, Irrigation Works, tj P b 24 
May 1886 m Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922 Educ St Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Boyal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen's College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours) Assistant on 
Afnin Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908-09, apptd Asst Engi- 
neer in P W D (Irrigation), U P India in 
1909 , employed on various large construction 
works. Including Gangao Dam on Ken River 
in C I , In charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Reservoir and Karanmasa Feeder cut 
and headworks , Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sards 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sards 
Canal including the Jagbura Syphon (the 
largest syphon In the world) and other cross 
drainage works 1921-29 War service In Wazl- 
rlstan. In South Persia and In the 3rd Afghan 
War Mentioned In Despatches by G 0 C 
Bushlre Field Force in 1918-19 (South Persia) 
Address Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Lucknow, U P 

MoCARRISON, CoLONEi Robert, I M.S , 

M D , D,Sc , Hon LL D ^ R C P (London), 
Hon Physician to H M the King- 

Foreign Associate Fellow College of Physici- 
ans (Philadelphia), Kalser-l-Hind 

(let Class), 1911 , C I E (1923) , Director 
Nutritional Research , Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 
6 16 March 1878 , m Helen Stella 

3rd d of the late J L Johnston, I o s 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind Edue 
Queen's College, Belfast Graduated M B 

- Bch , B,A 0 (Ist Class Hons and Exhibition) 
(1900) , MkD (Hons ) 1900 , M R C P (Lond) 
1909 , D Sc (Belfast) 1911 , F R.C P 
(Lond ) 1914 , Entered IMS, 1901 , Mllroy 
Lecturer, College of Physicians, Ix)ndon, 
1913 , Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts 
/ burgh, U S^ , 1921 , Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C P Philadelphia, 1921 , Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland, Ohio, U S^ ,1921 , Mayo 
Foundation Lecturer, Rochester, Min, UB A 
1921 , Amott Memorial Gold Medalist 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921, Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine 
Paris (191D, Laureate of the Academv of 
Medicine, Paris (1914) , Stewart Prize for 
Research, British Medical Association (1918) 
lorelgn Associate Fellow, College of Physl 
clans of Philadelphia (1922) , Hon LL D , 
Queen's University, Belfast 1919 , Silver 
Medalist, Royal Society of Arts, 1926 Brevei 
Lt -Colonel (1918) for distinguished Service 
in the Field," Brevet Colonel 1928 Publica- 
tions . “ Endemic Goitre ” London 1913 
The Thyroid-Gland in Health and 
Disease," London, 1917 , “ Studies in Defl- 
clency Disease," London, ‘1921 , "The Simple 
Goitres," London, 1928, “Food,” Madras, 
1928 Numerous scientific papers on the 
Physiology and pathology of the thyroid and 
parathyroid glands and on disorders of Nut"- 
tltlon in Proo , Roy Soo , Proc Royi 


Soc , Ikd , Indian Journal Medical Rt si irdi, 
etc Address Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, 
South India 

MACKENZIE, Arthoe Hi sin ii'mis, M A 11 Sc , 
ARC Sc, Cl L (1928) , Dim tornf Publlr 
Instruction, United Pro\lnriM 1, libriiarj 
9, 1880 J)t Zora Glb‘-nn JIaruood I dnr 
Rojal Acadcraj Instriii'is, Abcnliin Unh , 
Royal Coll of Science Principal, Sr condart 
Scliool, Newton Abbot, 1907-Ua , liiHjMitiir 
of Schools, United Protlnci s, liiQS 09 , Prin 
clpal GoNcvnmcnt 'I raining t ollcuc, Allaha- 
bad, 1009-1020 , Chief Insjici lor of \ ( rnai iilar 
Education, United Protlnces, 1920 ‘21 , Di- 
rector of Public Instnictlon, Unltid Pro 
vlnccs, from 1921, Ollblatlng 1 dmatlonal 
Commissioner with the Com rninLiitoflndla, 
1930 Address Allahabad, b P 

MA-CMULLEN, Lieht Gem rae C Y r 1 1. 
Nor5U,s, C B , C SLG , C I E ,D S 0 , General 
Oniccr Commanding Rawalpindi Dlst h 
1877 Served N W Frontier 1807-93 (medal 
and clasp) , Tibet expedition, 1903-4 
(medal), European War 1014-10 (despatches, 
CMG, DSO, Brevet Lt-Col, laiglon ol 
Honour, Order of Crown ol Belgium, CroK 
de Gnenc) , Afghan Mar, 1919 Army 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27 G O C 
Rawalpindi District, 1927 Address 
Rawalpindi 

MACNEE, EOBTAcr Alrerie, M A (Cantab ), 
VD (1921), Principal, Spence Training 
College, Jubbulporo b 11 Nov 1885 rii 
Irene Mary (Porter) Edtte St Paul's School, 
London, and Clare College, Cambridge Ai)- 
polnted to Indian Educational Service, 2Dth 
October 1908 Pubheaixons Exercises in 
English Grammar and Idiom , Editor of 
“Instruction In Indian Secondary Scliools" 
(2nd edition) Address Bpcnco Training 
College, Jubbnlpore. 

MAOTAGGART, Colonel Charles, C s I , 
1919 C I El , Inspector-General ’of Civil 
Hospitals, UP, 0 1861 Educ Camp- 
beUtown Gram 5cb Glasgow Dniv,, Ent- 
I MS , 1886 , Insp -Gen of Prisons, 1902 , 
Mem , Indian Factory Labour Commission, 
1907-08 , Mem of U. P. Leg Council, 1909 
Address Lncknow. 

MOKENZIE, The Rev John, M A (Aberdeen), 
1904, Senior Cunningham Fellow, New College, 
Edinburgh, 1908 , Principal Wilson College, 
and Ylce-Chanc^or, Bombay University 
b 13 June 1883 tn Agnes lerguson 
DInnes Educ Aberdeen University, 
New College, Edinburgh , Tubingen Univer- 
sity Ordained 1908 , Appointed Professor 
In Wilson College, 1908 , Appointed Principal, 
1921 Fellow of the Unlversitv of Bombay’, 
President, Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society, 
1927-29 Publications HLudu Ethics (Oxford 
Dniv Press) Edited Worship, Witness and 
Work by R S Simpson, D D (James (Jlaike), 
Edited The Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan) Address Wilson College House, 
Bombay 

MADGaVKAR, Sir Govind dinanath, Kt, 
B A , I C S , 6 21 May 1871 tn Miss Bhadrabal 
Pandit Educ St Xavier’s High School, St 
Xavier’s College, Elphinstone College, and 
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MMIDI HbSMN, Kiut WMnn>-ui>-D\mx\, 
A7oi>-rL-MriK, KAW(n MiKr_t Khati 
I lMfADrr, Oil It 1831 Ediie India, 
Arabia ’TmaMIed extensive!) In Arabia, 

P. riln, AfclianUtnn, Baluclil'tan, and 
Viirop' , adxited Mecca, 'Icdlna, Kaymlanl 
Addfrit Tirmlnlgaz.Lnclenow 

MAIIOM! I) GSMAK. Tnr llox; Snt.Kr , B A , 
■'ll mill r of till 1 xtnilltc Connell, ''fndras 
and \ Ice-prexldent of tlic Lxccutlvo Connell, 
1021 b IBSl m d of Sh!fa-ul ''lull, 
/anulnbndln Salilb Bnliadnr, BA dduc 
M idn* CdirbtLnn College Councillor, Cor]X)ra- 
llon of Madras, 1013 1025 Hon ITcs linpte , 
101C20, 1 cllo%\ of tlie Madras Unlacrsita, 
Member, Town Planning Trust, 1021-25 ; 
Clnlnnnn of Committee on Indigenous S>8- 
tems of 'fcdlclnc, 1021-23 , Jlcmbcr. Pabllcltj 
Board, 1018 nnd 1021-22 PrcsIdcnt.Mntlilalpct 
Muslim Anjnman, Madras, President, Board 
of Msltors to tlic Goat Mahoraedan Coll 
nnd lion \ Isltor, Govemment School of Arts 
nnd Crafts 1923 25, Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922 25 Gaac eaddcnco 
before tlic Ilcforms Committees nnd the Jail 
Committee Elected Member, Madras Legis 
Council, 1021-23 , ShcriH of Madras (1924) , 
President of the Corporation of Sfndras, 
1021-25 President, Madras Children’s Aid 
bocletj,1920 28, President, Aladras Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Socictj , 1925-1928, Chairman, 

H K II The Mncc of Wales’ ChUdren’s 
Hospital Pund , Chairman, the British Empire 
Leprosj Kellef Association, Madras, 1925, 
President, Mahomednn Educational Associa- 
tion of Southern India Khan Sahib 1920 
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Khan Bahadur, 1621 , Kalser-l-Hind Second 
Class 1923 Knighted 1928 AddresB Tcy- 
nampet Gardens, Cathedral, P O JIadras 

MAHMOOD SCHASINAD, SAHEB BAHADUR, 
Khan Bahadur (1930), SLL C , Landholder , 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Member, S Kanara District Board 
Elected Member, S K Dlst Educational 
Council b 7 March 1870 m 1890 to 
Mrs Maryam Schamnad Educ St 
Aloyslus’ College, Mangalore and Christian 
College, Madras Served on the South 
Kanara Dlst Board for about 15 years , 
Hon Magistrate for 10 years since 1913 Pio- 
neer of Moplah education Is S Canata Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association In 
South Kanara and Madras Moplah Ameliora- 
tion Committee in 1922 Elected Member of 
the First and Second Legislative Assembly 
and 3rd and 4th Legislative Council 
Government awarded a Coronation Medal and 
a Certlflcate In recognition of his sen Ices on 
Local Boards and hla special Interest In Moplah 
education , Presided at the 8rd Annual Confee 
of aU Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangham In 1925 
Leader of the Govt Deputation to the Anda- 
mans to Investigate Into the Moplah Colonlzn 
tlon Scheme In 1925 , Presided at the first 
distnet Muslim Educational Confee , S ^nam 
In 1928 Member, Mahomedan Religious 
Endowment Committee, Kasaragod Yiee- 
Preldent, Madras Presidency Moslem League , 
Member, Staff Selection Board, Madras, 1928 , 
Member. Senate Madras TJmverslty, 1630 
Fttblicalion The Moplah WlUsh Act, 1928 
(Madras) Address Sea View, Kasaragod, S 
Kanara 


M AHOMBDALl, Khan Bahadur, Kawab Sted 
ISO Ent Govt Service, 1873 , Insp -Gen 
of Registration, Bengal, retired, 1918 , a dis- 
tinguished Umu scholar and dramatist , wrote 
The Kawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective In English Address 4 
Ballygungc. Calcutta ’ 


OBE (1927), Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency b 
Educ 'Watson’s CoU , and 
Edint)urgli Unlv Indian Agricnltural Ser- 
Mce Address Club of Western India 
Poona ’ 


MAJITHIA.The Hon Saedar Bahadur Sib 
S u^DAR Singh, Kt (1926) cJ E (1920), Ex 
Revenue Jtember, Government of Punjab 
b I7th Feb 1872 , m grand daughter of 
Sarfar Sir Attar Singh, K C I E , Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State) Edue Punjab Chiefs 
CoUege and Government CoRege, Lahore 
Worked as Hon Secretary of the Hialsa CoU 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon Secretary’ 
Chief Khalsa Dlwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from Its Inception In 1902 to the 
Address » Majlthla House," 
Albert Road, Amritsar (Punjab) 

MA7UMDAR Dwija Das, M.S0 , Assistant 
Cratroller of Stationery, Government of India 
Offg Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, m October, 1927, and Offg Manager. 
Central Publication Branch March, 1930^ b 
-nd Feb 1890 wi Abhamayee, d of late 
xroTtiatim Natb Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhajral- 
pur Educ Krlshnagar CoUeglate School, 


Krlshnngar College,' nnd Presidency College. 
Calcutta Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service. 1916 , Bengal Survey Odlco 
ns Asstt. to the Ofllccr In Clinrgc, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917 , Asstt Controller of 
Printing, Statloncrj nnd Stamps, Gov t of 
India, 1924, Acted ns Hon Secrctnrv, Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1020. 
Address 20/2 B, Bay Street, Elgin Road, 
Calcutta 


MALAVITA, Pandit Khisiina Kant, 
Edltorof Abhijiidaiia Educ nt Alinhnbad 
Pnbhealxons : Sansar Sanknt, Solmghrnt 
Mnnoramn nt Patm, nnd many others In 
Hindi Address Ablijuidavn, Allahabad, 


MALAVITA Pandit JIadan Mohan, b Alln- 
habad, 25 Dec 1801 m ISSl , four sons nnd 
three daughters Educ. Sainskwlt nt the 
Dharmn Jnnnopadcsh I’nthslmln, Govt 
High School, klulr Central Coll , Allnlmbad , 
B A (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1835 87 , 
edited the Indian Union, 1885-1887 , the 
Hindustan, 1887-1SS9 . Iho Abhvaidnvn, 
1907-1009, LL B , Allnlmbad Unlvcrsltv, 
1892, Vakil, High Court, Allnlmbad, 
1802, Member, Prov Leg Council, 1002-12, 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918, Member, Iran Leg Council, 1010- 
1919 , Member, Imllnn industrial Commission, 
’ Er^sldent, Sown Snmltl, Pmyng , 
Chief Scoufc, Sewa Samlti Scouts' A*^oclatioTi> 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu Unlverslti 
since 1910 President, Hind'. Mnhnsnblm, 192 1- 
-4 President, Sanatnnn Dlianua Malmsabba, 
Member, Legislative Asscmblv since 1024 
Retigned 1980 Address Benares Hindu 
University 


MALER KOTLA, Hon Khan, Sir ZHinoAR 
All Kh^, KC8I , OSJ estate holder In 
^er Kotla State, Ch JUnIstcr of Patiala 
State, since 1011 , Elected member of the 
Council of Stote from 1021 to 1925, nt pre- 
sent elected member In the Legislative Assem- 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims. 
Publications has written many books indud- 
Elves of ■' Maharaja Ranjlt Singh ” and 
Sber Shah, Emperor of India , also "The 
Poetry of Iqbal b 1876, Educ Chiefs’ 
wU , Imhore , Cambridge , Paris Address 
Lahore. 


^o^^khan Nook, ma (Oxon) 
Punjab Government b 7 May 
1893 Educ Chiefs’ College, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford Advocate at the 
T Court and Member of the Punjab 

^gulative CouncR from 1921 Appointed 
Master to Local Self-Government, January 
Eawrence Road, Lahore , 

WoodvlDe, Simla E 


muiiAMMED UMAR HATAT KHAN 
w Hon Nawab, Sir, 

5 ® O Member of Council 

* 1876 Educ Chiefs’ 

t largest landholders in 
Attache to H. M the Amir, 1907 ; 
Deputy Hetod, Delhi Durbar, 1911 Member 

KalS®ut^“'=“' 

Nath, B A (Cantab ), 
E R 3 E , I E S (Retd) 
Rnnclpal, Carmichael CJollege, Rangpur 
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BcngM, since l^'SC b I!eng^l 1800 

Edue St X•\^ic^ s Coll , Cnlcntti , Tjnhcr- 
sll\ Coll , London , I’ctcrliousc Cimbrldgc 
Pubhcoliont . I<umcrou‘( vorKs on Mnllionn 
tics And Phj sics Addrcf^ ]t^nppn^, Bengal 

MA>'DI, Lt His Hionvrss Ituv. JoGisnrr 
Sr\ B tn M)cr or, K C S I (Hou ) 6 lOtli 

I Ang 1001 in to onl\ d of H H 

Malnraja of Kapurthala Son and 
heir I^lnco Yasho<Ilnn Slnch (6 7 Dee 
1024) bduc AltcliBon College, Lahore 
A'cended the nndi In lois , nccoinnanicd b\ 
Her Ulglinc's \Bitcd “onic of the important 
countries In 1024 , again traacllcd to Lurope 
and the Near Bast In iohmars 1027, returning 
to India in October of the same acar, na‘ 

1 invested with full nillnc power- In Teh 1025 

j Address Ihc Palace, Mandl State, Punjab 

I JIAKIIvDRA DEB, ILM IfAiiAS ci-Kpiiak, 

1 2iLL C , of the Bansbcria BaJ b 20 Aug 
1874 , Edue . Hooghla College and St 
} Xaviers College , ^llcmhcr of Bengal Lcgis 
, Council , Honv Magistrate, Hooglila , Xon- 
' ofliclal Visitor, Hooghh District and Scram- 
porc, Sub-Jail , Clialrman, Jjansbcrl 
Munlclp-allta 1 lee President, AU-Indla and 
All-Bengal Llbrarj Associations , Cliainnan 
Bansabatl Co-operative Bank Ltd , Horn 
Secretary, Historical Bescarch Socictj , 
President, Bansbcria Public Llbrarj, IVorking 
Hen s Institute , Xlglit Schools , Bansbcria 
Girls’ School, late P/lltor, The Eadem Voice, 
an English Dall> , The United Bengal, an 
English VccUv, The Piimima, a Bengali 
MonthU Author of set oral historical works, 
Calcutta Addretf 21F, Bard Sankarl Lane, 
Kali Ghat 

MANIPUR, H H MtHARAJA CniniA Chakp 
S iSQH, C B E b 1885 . m March 17, 1905 
Edue Mayo College, Ajmer s 1891 State 
has area of 8,460 sq miles, and a population 
of 445,000 Sainro 11 guns Address 
Imphal, Manipur State, Assam 

MANOHAB LAB, M A (Punjab), BJL (Double 
First Class Honours) Cambridge, Phllosophv 
and Economics, Bar at-Law , Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government b 31 
Dec. 1879 Edue Punjab University, and 
St John's College, Cambridge McMahon 
Law student, St John’s Cambridge, Brother 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, WhewcU scholar In Inter 
national Law, 1904-1905 , Principal, Bandhlr 
College, Kapurthala, 1900-1909 , Mlnto Pro 
lessor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909-1912 , practised as Barrister, High Court, 
Lahore, 1913-1926 Pubhcalions Articles 
on economic subjects Address Fane Road, 
Lahore 

MANSLNGH, SABDAK, BA, LL B Advocate 
High Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diuan (1923-1925), b 1887 Edue Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
IPunjabl poetry Practlscil as Vakil for a 
period of about sixteen years , worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
Department of Shlromanl Gurdwaro Pra 
handhak Committee, Lahore (1920-1929) , 
edited Khalsa Yonng Men's Magazine from 
1905 to 1909 Member, Legislative Assembly 


(1021-23) Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held In 1920 Hon Secretary, Khalsa High 
Scliool Ptibliealions Translated Kalidasa’s 
Mkrimorvasl from Sanskrit Into Punjabi 
poctrj and prose, has written religious tracts 
Address Lahore 

MAKSIXGHJl, see JHALA 

MARSHALL, SIR JOHN Htoert, Kt , er 
1015,01 L ,1910,Lltt D ,M A ,Ph D ,r S A 
Hon A R 1 B A , Commander of the Order of 
Leopold Vice-President of the Ibdla 
Society , Director-General of Arch-eology In 
India since 1902 , b Chester, 19 March 
1870 . m 1902 Florence, p d of Sir Henry 
Longhiirst, 0 V O Edue Dulwich King’s 
College, Cambridge (Scholar and Hon fellow) 
Craven Travelling student, Address Slnila 

MARZBAN, PiiCR07rsuAn JEiiAvom, JLA , 
C I E (1032), J P , Kalser-l-Hind Silver 
Medal Editor and Proprietor, Jnm-c-Unms/ied. 
b 0 »Mny, 1870 m Rattanbal, d of late 
Afr LUulJi N Sctlma Edue Bharda New 
High School and Elphlnstone College, Bombay 
A Journalist for over 31 vears, an author, no- 
velist, a dramatbt Member of the (Corpora- 
tion for 10 years, Chairman, Munidpal 
Standing Committee , President, Hon Pre- 
sidency Magte , editor of n dally vernacular 
for the lust 20 vears Sheriff of Bombay, 
1031 Publietions Fifteen volumes of 
notion and comic writings, 0 dramas and 
mlsccUnncous writings Address ’Mltha 
Lodge", Xepean Road, Bombay 

MASANI, RusTOii Pestosji, M,A , j p 
Kaiscr-l-Hlnd Silver Medal , Joint Secretary* 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee,’ 
b 23 Sept 1870 , m 0 Deer 1902, Manljeh P 
AVadla, Edue New H S and Elphlnstone 
Coll , Fellow, Elphlnstone College, 1897 and 
1898, Jt Proprietor and Editor of Oup Sup 
(1898) , Editor of English columns of Eaxsar-i- 
Hind (1891-1900), Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1001 02) , Fellow of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers , Tnistee 
N JL Wndia Charities , President 
Anthropological Society, Bombay, Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Association 
Jt Hon Secry , Society for the Protection 
of Children In W India , also of the K R 
Kama Memorial Institute and the Parsl Girls’ 
Schools Association and Trustee , Secretary 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (1914-17) 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919 Dy Munici- 
pal Commissioner (1919-26) Munlcipv] Com- 
missioner , 1922 Manager, Central Bank of 
India, Ltd , 1926-1928 Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
1929-1930 Publications English CJilld 
Protection, Folklore of AVells , The Law and 
Procedure of the Municipal Corporation 
Bombay , The Conference of the Birda a 
Sufl, Uegory, Evolution of iJocal 
Self-Govt in Bombay Gujarati Edlatno 
Upayog (Use ^ Health) Gharni taiha 
nishalni Kdavnx fflome and School education) 
Tansuhh mala (Health series), and novefi 
named Abyssmim* Eobshi , Boihlu , Chandra 
Chal A ’ a {via AndhArt 

Station) 
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MASOOD, Sted Ross, nawab mabood .TD^o 
Bahadtik, Vico-Ohancollor, AllRarh SIuBsliin 
Univorslty from 1D29 b 1389 Educ 
MA 0 College, Aligarh, and Now College, 
Oxford Bar-at-law , Imperial Education 
Service, Headmaster, Batna School, lOld 
Senior Prof of Hlstorj , Uav ensliaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916, formerly Fellow of the 
Oniverslty of Calcutta , Fellow of the 
Madras University, Sfembor. Council of the 
Osmania University, Member, Court of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh Publicallotn 
*' Japan and Its Educational Svstera ' 
Director of Public Instruction, Hjderabad, 
Deccan, 1916-1928 Address . Aligarh, U P 

MASTER, Alpbed. B A (Ovon ), C I E (1931) , I 
ICS, Collector of Knlra b isth Fobrmrj , i 
1883 m Dorothy Amy Tliomc Cdiic ' 
Epsom College, Bmsmoro College, Ovford , 
Asstt CoUr , 1906 , Municipal Commissioner, 
Ahmedabad, 1917 , Major I A B 0 , 1918 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Gonernl , 
Department, 1925 , Collector 1920, President 
of Civil and Military Evandnation Committee 
1930 Publicaiums Articles in Numismatic 
Supplement of Bengal, R A S on Indian i 
Numismatics and In Journal of Bomba \ ' 
BRAS on Gujarati Phonetics , articles In 1 
Local Self-Government Journal on Local ' 
Administration Address Kalra i 


MATHER, Riohahd B Met , M I E (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co b 19 Sept 1880 Educ RojalGram 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ of Sheffield, 
Mappm MedaIUstl906 , Metallurgist Ormsba 
Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907-1911, 
Dy Dir Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926 Member 
of Govt Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel Industry, 3919 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt of India 
1920 25 Technical Adyiser, Indian Tnriu 
Board, 1923 21, and 1926 Member of Don 
and Steel Institute Inst of Metals, Faraday 
1 Society, Technical Insjiectlon Institute Pub- 
hcalion Papers for technical societies 
Address Bombay 

MATTHAI, John, B A , B L (Madras), B Litt 
(Oxon), DSo (London), Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 6 10 Jan 1888 m Achamraa 
John 1921 Edue Madras Christian College, 
London School of Economics , Balliol College 
Oxford High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14’ 
Officer on special duty, Co operative Depart’ 
ment, Madras 1918-20, Professor of Econo 
mlcs. Presidency College, Madras , 1020-26 , 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 , Member, Madras Le^la 
tlvo Connell 1922-25 , Slember, Indian Tariff 
Board since 1925 Officiating President, 
Tariff Board, 1931 Publications Village 
Government in British India , Agricultural 
Co-operation in India , Excise and Liquor 
Control Address Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta 


MAULA BAKHSH, Nawab MAHI.A Bakhsh 
Kuan Bahaduk, CIB of Batala, Punjab, 
India, 6 7 May 1862 , m 2nd daughter 

of Haji Mrza Abbas Khan, C M G , 
C I E , British Agent, Khurasan, Persia 


Four s, n\c (1 lolmd Punjab Postal 
Dc]>t and haying yolunloercd lor serylco 
ns Field Poslmnstor proceeded to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager Dead iHjltcr Ofllcc, 
and Postal Stock Dojiot, Karachi, 1881 , joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept , ^Imla, 
1882 bcrrlccs placed at dlsjtosal of I on Ign 
and Political Dopt , 188" , on special duty 
Nortb-Lastern Persia, 1837 1SH8 , Attaclie, 
llnaiitadan Perso Afghan Boundary Commis- 
bIou, 1833 89 , Atlaclio to Agent to Gnyernor- 
Gcncral and II B M’s Consul-General, 
Meshed 1800 Asst, Agent Qo'r Oenl 
Khurasan and Slslian, 1801. British Aire 
Consul, Kiiurasan and Sdstan, 1890 93, 
on Special Political duly In Kaln, Sclslan 
and Baluchistan, 1893 , on special duty In 
Intclllgonco Branch, Quartcr-Master- 
Qencral’s Dopt, Simla, for rcrislng Ga- 
zetteer of Persia, 1898 3800 , As‘.t 
Dlst Snpdt of Police hi charge NushkI 
District, Baluchistan, 1900, L\tn Asstt 
Commissioner and Afaglstrate, Piinjah, 
1900-1 , Personal ASiUtant lo Clilcf Com- 
missioner, Bahiclilstan lDOl-2 , Attache, 
Scistan Boundary Commission, 1002 4, Orien- 
tal Secretary , Kabul Political Alisslon, 1904-0.5, 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept Goycni- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
officer with H M Amir Hablbullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H M' s Indian tour, 
1900 7 , Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1019, Secretary, Indo- 
Afglian Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
19l9 Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1019-22 Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State CouncU, 1922-23, Chief Minister, 
Bahawalp ir State, 1025-23 Address 
Woodlands Simla, E Irani, Srinagar, 
Kashmir, Iffnliabad, Ly allpur Dlst 


MAUNG KUN B A , Bar-at-La\i and Member 
Burma Legislative CouncU, b 27 August 
^91 in Jia Aye Ltluc Goyernmenb 
High School, Basscin, Burma, The Rangoon 
College, Rangoon, and Gray s Inn , Lendon, 
Assistant Registrar, Cldcf Court of Loner 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 
reslmod and started practice at the Bar 
Address Basseln, Burma 


MAUNG TOK KYI, BA, b 1884 Educ 
Rangoon College Member of the SuboniSnate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 , 
resigned. Govt service and joined editorial 
staff of The Sun In 1920, became Managing 
Director 1921 , elected to the Municlpai Cor- 
poration, Rangoon, 1922 , elected Member, 
Leg Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
Unlversltv Council, 1924 Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1926 
Re-elected Member.Leglslatlve Assembly 1926 
Founded " The Kesarn ”, a weakly Burmese 
paper in 1929 Resigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd , Rangoon, held Dorn 
1920 to 1929 with a short break Resigned 
from Legislatiie Assembly, 1930 Address 
7, Strand Koad, Moulmeln 


MAWNG, Srn Sao, K 0 1 E , K S M . Sawbwa 
OP VAyvNGHWE, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs Address Yayvnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma. 
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‘t'-nl'j' Iiivf tl it'T I,it’')'ir Olllo'" In 1‘IJ3 
Tii'l lT_o -I) .n-l )■) Kr,| frir of irido Unlont, 

I’ )mln\ ITo i'l' ni' In \iiril Mvv lOT* 
‘orntir , i'oini'iv Tlrl! o inqulrv Coinmllti't 
(IiurMt (oininltt'i) Iroin Uctolx r 1928 to 
^Vtil r'2'> XM-imlr-il Ail\i"'r to Govirii-f 
innit nnd rriUirv to Jiidinii 

Dll' ^^atloii 1511) «-Ioii, IiitornnUoiml 

J,al«jur toiifori lie , (jtn'vt, 1911 On 

d'piititlon to til' Itrllidi Mlnl-trv of lAbour 
anil tlio lilt) nmt Ion il I nlionr Onli< whilst 
On l>nvc out of Indb 19JI VnbUrnUom 
Coinplli il S' ctlon on J'>iIioiir " for f lio Indian 
Year B'xil lojo A'blrc-i troimt Vilas, 

Itandra IIlll, Bandr i 

ilEBTA, Khat BuiADur Slit Bfzo'Jji Dad a 
BnOT, Kt Addrets Nagpur 

MIHTA Sit f IilMML \ IJJTILCtTDAs, Kt , 

K C S T fl028) AI A M/ It , Clianctllor, 
Indian V omen’s Dnhersllj Brovincinl 
Scout Commltsloncr, 1/ 12 Jan 1881 


1 ) to lull'll ( handulal Kanhodlwala 
11' ■'I Anal'r h ( olli’i'n, Boniliaa , Captain, 
lllndii \1 rlntrd t/i the Itomhaa Alnnlcli al 
< TC'ratlon In VOT t halrman, SlandliiR 
( onndtli''’ 1iir2, I’rr Idrnt of tli*' Corpiira- 
Mo I lol(, 1 iTlod to th' Itomhaa I/'Clslatlac 
t onnrll ha thi toriviratlon In 19IC, eh etnl 
to th (lla Imjiroacment Tnut, 1018, 
t haltnnn of tho In llan Mi rrhants f hatnlKT, 
I'Ms 1 1 rteii to the Bonihaa I’ort Traial, 
I MO , 'Iilloavn'r an'I (halrman Boinhaa , 
IT lalnriil ( o ojentlae Bank, l,td , DIrrrtor, 
Tli< Itmiliia ‘'trim Naali.ation Co, ltd, 
Th> N< u Inilia \r uranre ( r> I.til , 'Ilio 
B ' nl la ‘-nhiirhan llcdrle Sniipla, 7,td , 
llie Him 11 B irtland t'tmnt Co, l,td . the 
B ink of Imlli I td , T it i Iron anil Steel Co , 
itid ainl oth' r Joint stork companies , 
Mlnl'tir Itonihia (loaernni'nl 1921-21 
AI nilr-r of till 1 \rrnllai Connill of the 
1 nnihaa Ooaerninent, B'21 23 iTesIdent, 
Imllan ’'lerehants ( hamlr r (1931) Adilrrn 
12 Bl li.e Bmrl Malahar Hill, Bonihaa 

M1HT\, nnAsjiniiai lIorjiASJi. L M <t S 
Knl*pr I Hind Ciold Medal (1920) Doaat ol 
•'t John ‘'llaer Medal (1017), llaj Ilatna 
'■Hair Ml dal Ikarola (1911)) Associate 
''rralni Brnlher s Ikadpe at the hamls of 
HU Majista diirhii; the tk nti nar> (klehra- 
tloiis of sJt Johns Imlmlancc Association 
111 tin d ''anlt.ara Commissioner, Baroala 
fi 4 1 1 hrnara litGI m to a cousin 

/line bir Cowasjl Jchanclr kaosarl 
/ir'hotl Madrc'sa and the Grant 
M dh il College, Bombay Joined Bar^a 
M(d beralce, 1837 , did Inoculation arork with 
Prof Haifklnc, paao evidence on the value 
of Inoculation before Isi I’lacaic Cotnralislon. 
Has popnIaMsed St John's Ambulance avork 
and Bed Cross Mork nil oaerGuJrat, Sind, 
Kathiawad Caiitral India, Central Broadn- 
rn Bnnjal), .N \\ I IToaince, Jlajputana, 
Klnndi'h and Diccnn by plalnu oacr 850 
Iiitnris limed for the Bed Cro ->3 oaer 
Us 1 2'. 001) ha enrollint: 2,950 Members, and 
finhll-h' d 19 hooks on Ambulance, Murslng 
Haul' tie, Mldwifira, lied Cross, etc 
(oiitnlmlid Its 20,000 for erection of I’arsl 
\ m bill i net Dialslon Headquarters Building, 
B'miba> IiWrru Mhlcsar, k'aasarl 

Ml HTA, I an It I aii, t of late Hal Pannalal, 
C I 1- ITIrao Allnlster of Udaipur 6 1808 
J’libhcation " Handbook of Jlcwar and 
friildo to Its Brincipil Objects of Interest" 
Addrest Hal I’annalal Slanslon, Udaipur 
Jlajputana ' 


Ml HTA, Tin Hos Mr lIorMDsji jiateokj! 
Mimber, Council of State, Merchant and 
Mllloainir U 1 April 1871 m to Gulbll d 
of lute Mr II It Umrlgiir Bdi/e at Bombay 
SttiTteil life ns assistant In Bombay Mint 
In 1868 wibseqncntly Joined CldnaMiU, Ltd 
and St irtcd business on bis own account In 
1890, bought Victoria Jlills in 1901 , Jubilee 
Mills In 1914 , Baja Qoknldas Mills in 1916 
Gackaiar Jtnis In 1929 Established Zenith 
Life Assumneo Co In 1912 and British India 
General insumneo Co , Ltd In 1919 Esta- 
blished Poona Bleotrlo Supply Co, Ltd In 
1910,Kna3ari El Co, Ltd in 1922 and 
^'a3lk Dcolall Electric Supply Co . Ltd In 
1930 , T B Pratt Bombay Ltd and m’ T 
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Ltd in 1919 , ITganda Comtncrclal Co , Ltd 
in 1922 in East Africa Nndlad Electric 
Supply Co ,Ltd , in 1931 Address Carmichael 
Road, Cumballa HiU, Bombay 

MEHTA, Jamnabas M., M,A , LL B , Bar-at- 
Law b 3 August 1884 m Manlbal, d of 
Eatanji Ladhuji, Educ Jamnagar, Junagad, 
Bombay, London Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation , Member Legislative 
Assembly, 1923-1929 President, Ail-India 
llailwaymen’s Eederation, G I P Railway | 
Staff Union, Bombay Ttamnaymen's Union, I 
Bombay Dookworkers Union, All-India ' 
Salaried Employees’ Pedcmtlon and Indian ' 
Trade Union Unity Conference President, I 
B B & C I Railwaj Employees’ Union and ' 
Bombay Taxi Drivers’ Onion , President, ' 
Thana District Congress Committee , Chair * 
man, Asia Assurance Co , Ltd Address 
Badge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


MEHTA, Sm MAbUDHAI NAbDSnAKKAn, Kt. 


(1922), CS.I (1910), MA, LL B , Prime 
jilnlstcr and Clilci Councillor, Bikaner State 
b 22 Jul\ 1808 , Ldiic lAphlnstonc Coll, 
Bomba) Professor of Logic and Philosophy 
and Law Lecturer, Baroda College, 1801 90. 
Prh Sec to QacKwar, 1890-1000, Rc\ Min 
and First Counsellor, 1911-10 Dluan of 
Baroda 1910 1027, Pubhcalions Tlic Hind 
Rajasthan or Annals of XatU c States of India , 
Principles of Law of Evidence (In Gujarati, 
3 Vols ) Address Bikaner 


MEHTA, Jajished N. B , Merchant 6 7th 
January 1886 Educ at Karachk Member 
of Municipality, 1914 , President of Municipa- 
lity, 1922-31 .Ajsst Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts in Sind , and Chairman, Buyers and 
Shippers Chamber , Member, Karachi Port 
Trust, 1931 Chairman, Sind Central Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd Publication Kara- 
chi Municipality as at ^sent and its future 
Address Bonus Boad, Karachk 


JIEHTA, Roostujijee DntTNJEEnnor, J P , C 
1 E , Jlerchant , Port Coromleslonor, 1888-91, 
Chairman, Local Board, Allpnr, 1880-1917 , 
Chairman, Manlcktolla Munlalpallt), Shcrlif 
of Calcutta, 1893 , Consul for Persia at Cal- 
cutta, 1899-1904, Presidency Jlnglstrate 
Publications The Exchange Imbroglio , 
Indian Railway Economics , Indian Railway 
Policy Indian Railway Mnnagoment Address 
9, Rainey Park, Bally gunge, Calcutta. 


MEHTA, JATSUKHLAL KMSHNALAIi, I 

Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay b 1884, m to Mis. Kumudagau^ Educ ' 
■Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El- 

S jne Colleges Appointed Secretary, 1 
Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 1 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 1 
tioUer from September 1917 to November 1918, ' 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, In 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for seeing the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber , Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1921-25 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1925-29 
Bas nominated Chairman of the Santa Cruz 
NotiBed Area Committee in June 1927 Ad- 
dress “ Krishna Kutir ”, Santa Cruz, B B A 
C 1 imd " The Beduse,” 31, Murzban Road, 
Fort, Bombay 


MEOTA, De, JrVEAJ Naratak, LM.A5 
I’ i ). MPl C P (Loud ). 

) Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical ColL and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay b 29 Aug 1887 m Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mehta Educ High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical ColL, Bombay, and London Hospital 
Formerly Asst Director, Hale Clinical Labora- 
Hospital, London, and Chief 
MedlMl Officer, Baroda State Address Gor- 
flbandas Sunderdas Medical CoU , Parel 
Bombay. ' ’ 


MEHTA, Vaikdntu LAHJBnAi, B A , Manag 
Ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera 
tlve Bank, Ltd b 23 Oct 1891 m Mangla, d 
of Pratapral Vnjeshnnker of Bliavnagar 
Educ New High School, Bombay, Elpldn5ton( 
College, Bombay iVInner of EUts Scholarshli 
for highest number of marks In English at thi 
BA^ Examination Worked with Centra 
Famine Relief Committee and Servants o 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911 
12 , Hon Manager, Bombay Central (pjovln 
dal) Co operative Bank, Ltd , Bombay (1912 
15) as Manager from 1915-1922, and Managlui 
Director since 1922 Editor, Social Servlc 
Quarterly, since 1915, Bombay Co-operotivi 
quarterly, 1916-30 Member, Executiv 
Committee, Bombay Prov luclal Co-operatlv 
Institute, Bombay , Member, Bombay Pro 
vincial Banking Inquiry Committee, 192£ 
Publications The Co operative Movemen 
(The Times of India Press) 1915 , The Cc 
operative Movement in India (Servants c 
India Society pamphlet in collaboration wit 
Mr V Venkata Subbaiya), (Arya Bhusa 
Press,) 1918 Studies in Co operative Finauc 
(Servants of India Sodety pamphlet), 192’ 
Address Murzbanabad, Andherl, (B B. & C ' 
Railway ) 


MERCHANT, FKA5IEOZ RusiOirai, F SAA 
J P , Asst Commissioner of Income Ta: 
Bombay City b 12 Nov 1888 Edut 
Bombay and London Professional Accom 
tent and Auditor , Lecturer in Accountln 
Sydenham Coll of Commerce and Economlci 
Offg Secrete^ and Chief Accountant, Cll 
of Bombay Improvement Trust , Eiamln' 
te Accounting to the Unlv of Bombaj 
Senior Income-Tax Officer, Bombay Civ 
Publications ” Elements of Book-keeping 
” Company Secretary and Accountant 
’’ Income-Tax in relation to Accounts ” el 
Address 6 , New Queen’s Road, Bombay (4 


MILLER, Sib Dawson, Kt , K C , Ch Just! 
of Patna BUgh Court, since 1917, b D« 
1867 Educ Durham Sch and Trinity OqI 
G^prd Bar, Inner Temple, 1891 Addresi 
High Court, Patna 
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iULLER, Authto Coxqreve, M. a., (Cantab ) 
QBE (1924) , Brincipal, Bajkumar College, 
Ilajkot b 24 Jan 1877 m Molly Celia 
Miller (nee Treetb) Edne S Edward’s 
School, O'^ford and Selwyn Coll , Cambridge 
Schoolmaster 189S-190S In England, Scotland 
and South Africa , 1908-1911 Schoohnastcr 
in India In 1911 joined Indian Educational 
Service ns Headmaster, Belgaum , Inspector, 

S D Assist to the DPI, ‘Vice-Prlnapal 
of Eajkumar College, Bajkot, Principal of 
D J Sind College, Karachi Obtained 
Commission in the Army and was demobilised 
in 1919 as Captain Organiser to Provincial 
Secretary of Boy Scouts in the Bombay 
Presidency, Inspector of European Schools, 
Educational Inspector in Sind , Principal 
Eajkumar Coll , Rajkot Pubhcaliotis Seven 
letters to Indian Schoolbovs , Monograph 
on School Management , Barnaby Rudge 
(Stories retold series) Address Eajkumar 
Ckillege, Rajkot 

MULER, The Ho 5 Mr Ervest, Member of 
Counoil of State and General Manager (Deve- 
lopment) for India, Burma -Shell Oil Storage and 
Distributing Co of India, Ltd , and Chairman, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce (1931) b 22nd 
June 1879 Educ private school Entered firm 
of Arbuthnot Eirart A Co , London, 1900 
and came out to India in 1902 being stationed 
at both Bombay and Karachi until 1914 
Joined Scots Guards September 1914 and 
proceeded to Franco Kov 1914, War Office, 
London, 1917 and attached British War 
Mission to H S A 1918 DemobiUsed 1919 
with Ag rank of Captain and returned to 
India ns Manager of Ewart Ryrie A Co 
KarachL Joined Asiatic Petroleum Co 
(India) Ltd. 1921 and posted to Calcutta , 
transferred Bombay 1925 VTith Burma- 
Shell since formation 1928 , Member of Com- 
mittee, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1926, 1928and Vice-President, 1929 Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council attached Simon 
Commission , President, Indian Roads and 
Transport Development Association Address 
Claremont, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

MILLER, SIR Leslie, KT (1914), CBE 
(1919) Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22 
b 28 June 18t>2 m Margaret Lowry, 
0 B E Edue Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin Entered ICS, 1881 Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14 Address 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Kllgiri Hills . 

MCaZA AXI AKBAR KHih, The Hok Mb Jhsi- 
lOE, BA. (Bombay and Cantab ), Bar-at-Law* 
Puisne Judge, Bombay High Court, 
Educ "WilBon College Bombay, and 
St John's College Cambridge Called to 
the Bar from the Loner Temple In June 1904 
and enrolled in the Bombay High Court the 
same year Has been a EeUow of the Bombay 
Hnlv since 1909 , was Principal and Professor 
of Jurisprudence in Bombay Government Law 
School, 1914-1919, Hon Consul for Persia 
1905-22, appointed Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1924 and Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in 1927 and elected a member of the 
Syndicate in 1929 Vice-Chancellor, Bombay 
, Hnlvetsity, 1930-31. Address . High Court, 
1 - Bombay 
(1 


MIRZA M ISMAIL, AiUN-HE-MlTLE, SiE, Kt 
(1930), BA (1905), CIE (1924), QBE 

S , Dewan of Mysore b 1883 m Zeblnda 
1 of Shlrazee family Educ. The Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, 
for B A , Superintendent of Police, 1005 , 
Asstt Secretary to H H. the Maharaja, 1908 , 
Huzur Secretary to H H the Maharaja, 1914, 
Private Secretary to H H the Maharaja, 
1923 , Dewan of Mysore, 1926 Invited to 
the Round Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and In 
1931 ns a delegate of Jaipur (Rajputana) 
also Address Dewan of Mysore, Bangalore 

IIISRA, PA^mx Harblarai. Naih, BA , LLJB. 
(Cantab ), M LA (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple) b 16 July 1890 m bhrlmatl Bhag- 
wan Devi of Cawnpore Dist Educ Muir 
Central College, Allahabad and G onv tile and 
Cains CoUeiP, Cambridge (1911-1925) 
Joined lson-CoK)peiatlon Movement in 1920, 
i Member of the AU-Indla Congress (Committee , 
i Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board, 
Lucknow Joint Secretary, Ondh Bar Assocl- 
tlon , Member of the Bar Conned of Chief 
Court of Oudh , Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow Publications Asstt Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1920 Address 6, Neill Road, Lucknow 

i MISRA, Rai Bahadur Pahdii Shyah Behari 
MA , ex-member Council of State , Dewan, 
Orcha State, Tikamgath, C I , Member of 
the AUahahad University Court, Lucknow 
University Court, Benares Hmdu University 
Court Member, Committee of Reference, 
AUahahad University , Member, Hindustani 
Academy, C P President, All-India Kanya- 
knh]a Sabha b 12 August 1873 m Miss B. 
D Bajpal, has two s , five d Edue JnbUee 
High School, Canning CoUege, Lucknow 
Entered Executive Branch U P Civil Service 
In 1897 as Deputy CoUector , was on special 
duty m 1903, 1908, 1909 and 1921-22 In coimec- 
tion with consoUdation of agricultural 
holdings on the last occasion , was Deputy 
Superintendent and Offg Superintendent, 
PoUce (1906-09) , on deputation as 
Dewan, Chhatarpur State, G I (1910- 
14) Personal Asstt to Excise Cominr , 
U P (1917-2U), Dy Commr , Gonda (1920-21) 
for over a year, besides having twice officiated 
as Magte, and CoUr of Bulandahahr Jt 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, (1922-24) 
and Registrar, Ang 1924 to December (1926) 
Retired as permanent Deputy (lommlssloner 
Unoo, UJP (1928) and became Dewan, Orchha' 
State in January 1929 Publicalions several 
standard works In Hindi Including the 
Mlsra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text-book for B 
A & M A , Examinations) and the Hindi Nava 
Ratna (text-hook in the Degree of Honours 
Examination) Address Golaganj, Lucknow. 


OIE (2nd June 1923) V D Indian Clvii 
Service 6 31 March 1879 m EUzabeth 

Duncan Warton Educ George Heriots 
School, Edinburgh, Edinburgh University 
Lincoln College, Oxford Joined ICS 
Oct 1903 Divisional and Sessions Judge In 
Central Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretary 
and Legal Remembrancer to Government oj 
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C P and Secretni:y to C P Legislative 
Council, 1910 Ofllclatcd as Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, Juno 1920 Joint 
Secretary and Draftsman Government of 
India, Legislative Department, April 1027 
Address C/o Qrindlay A Co , 64, Parliament 
Street, S W I 

MIXEA, ThbHon SmBHTJPENDni Nath, iM A , 
B^CSI (1928),K0IE (1924), CBB flOlOi, 
BUgh Commissioner for India In United 
kingdom Dee 1924 b Oct 1875 liduc 
MetropoUtanlnstitutlon, Hare School and Pre 
sidency CoUego, Calcutta Held Ministerial 
appts from 2nd April 1896 , apptd to enroUed 
list. Finance Jlept , Jan 1919 , Asstt Secry , 
Sept 1910, "on special duty In connection 
with Koyal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currency, June to September 1913 , 
on deptn as Controller of War Accounts 
from M:ay 1916 , 0 B E , Deo 1017 . Mill 
Acett -General, Nov 1919, offg linanclal 
Adviser, Mil Fin Branch, May 1920 , con- 
firmed Sfay 1922 , temp Member of Governor- 
General’s Council, April 1924 , Confd Dec. 
1924 , Temporary Finance Member, March to 
Tune 1926 AddTes\ India House Aldwycb, 
London, W C 2 

MITTEE, The Hok Sir Brojendra Lae, 
KL. C S I (1932) M.A , B L , Barrister-at-Law 
Law Member, Government of India 1928 
Formerly Advocate- General of Bengal b 
May 1875 m a daughter of Mr P N Bose, 
late of the Geological Survey and g d oi the 
late E 0 Dutt, ICS Bduc Presidency Col , 
Calcutta and Lincoln's Inn Address 6, 
Outram Street, Calcutta and Simla and Neu 
Delhi 

MITTEB.TheHon Me Justice Dwaekanath, 
M.A , D L Ordmary FeUow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta , Dean of the Faculty of Law 
Member, Council of State (1924) , formerly 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta b 29 Feb 
1870 m d of Bala Charan Dutt of Calcutta 
Edw Presidency College, Calcutta Joined 
High Court Bar in 1897 , In 1916 elected 
' an ordinary FeUow of Calcutta University 
for five years and appointed Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court in November 1926 
Publications A Thesis on Position of 'Women 
in Hindu Law, published by Calcutta Univer- 
sity Address 12, Theatre Eoad, Ohowrln- 
ghee, Calcutta 

MITTEE, Eai Bahadur Khaqehdranath, 
BA (Hons), MA (Gold Medalist) b 1880 
m Sneharama Educ Presldencv College, 
Calcutta Nominated Member Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923 , Member, Council 
of State, 1924 and 1925 , FeUow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926), late editor 
of Banglya Sahitya Porlsat Patrlka Late 
Senior Professor of PhUosophy Presidency 
CoUege, Calcutta Inspector of Schools, Presi- 
dency DBdslon FeUow, Calcutta University 
(1928) President, Literary Section, Calcutta 
UnBerslty Institute Publications Author 
of several works in BengaU on history, litera- 
ture and fiction Address 10, Dover Lane, 
Calcutta 

MITTEE Sm Provash Chandra, Et , cr 1924, 
0 1 E 'VaUl at High Court, Calcutta Address 
High Court, Calcutta. 


MIYAN, Asjad-urlaii, Mauevi, M L A 
Hon Mngto , KishangunJ,Znmlndar of Mchcii 
gaon b 6 Jan 1883 rn Blbl S. Nlsa, d 
of late Moulvl Insaf All of Honrla Lduc 
at Slehongaon Member, Dlst Board, Pur- 
noah (Bihar), and Member, Ixical Board, Kl- 
shangan], Vice-President, Anjuman l-Islamla, 
Hishangan] Address Jlehcngaon, P O Kl- 
shanganj, Dlst Pumeah, Bihar 

MOBEELY, Charles Noi l, C 1 E , V D,M Inst 
G E , General Manager The Boinba% J lectrlc 
Supplv A 'J’ramuavs Co , Ltd, b 2Uh Dec 
1880 m Kate Charlotte, d of the late Jam's 
Eduard Fottrcll of Dublin, J due Eughj 
Scliool Tcclinlcal Irnining, '1 ho Brush Lkc- 
trlcal Engineering Co , Ltd Ixjughhorough 
A. 'Yorkshire College, Leeds Joined The B. 
E S AT Co , Ltd , 1905, General Jlanager 

1923 E\ Lt -Col Commanding Bombay 
Battalion IDF, emplojed on stall of Bom- 
bay Brigade 1918 1919 Address Electric 
House, 1' ort, Bomba j 

MODI, Sir Jivalji Iajisiiudji, Kt (1930) 
B A , Shams ul Ulma (1893), C 1 1. (1917), 
Sec, Parsl Panchajat, Bomba> (rtd ) 
b 20 October 1854 Educ Elphinstono 
High School, Elphhistonc College in Shlrln- 
bal, d of the late H N baklatuala Has 
published numerous historical and anti- 
qimrlan works ehlefly dealing with Parsl 
history and religion Is Ph Doc (Hon Causa 
Heidelberg, and Offlcler dc Plnstructio puhll- 
qub, Franee), Fellow, Bombaa Unlversltj 
1887 Eecelved Diploma Lctterls et Artibus 
(Sweden 1889) , Honorarj Correspondent of 
the Archffiologlcal Department of the Goa- 
emment of India (1914) Eecelved the Camp- 
beU Gold Medal, Bombay Branch E Asiatic 
Society, 1917 FeUow,B B E Asiatic Society, 

1924 Ex-Presldcnt, B B E A S Hon 
Secretary, Anthropological Society of Bombay 
for the last 28 years ^td ) Hon Member, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute 
(1023) , Chevalier Legion d’Honneur France, 
(1925) Offlcierdo Croix de Merit (Hungary), 
1925 , Hon Member, Soclete Turanlenne, 
Hungary (1929) and Vlce-Prcsldentj Lliandar- 
kar Oriental Eesearclx Institute (POona 1930), 
LL D (Bombay Unlv ) 1931 • Address 
211, Pilot Bunder Eoad, Colaba, Bombay 

M;0DY, Hormusji Peroshaw, MjU (1904), 
LL B (1906), Advocate, Hl^ Court, Bom- 
bay b 23 Sept 1881, m Jerbal, d of Kawaajl 
Dadabhoy Dubash Educ St Xavier’s 
Coil , Bombay Mem of Bombay Mun 
Corp Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22 , and President, 1923-34 , Chairman, 
Bombay MlUowners’ Association, 1927-28, 
1929 1930, 1930 31 and 1931-32, President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1928-29, Member, 
Legislative Assembly, Member, Eonnd Table 
Conference Publications The Political 
Future of India (1908) , Life of Sir Pherozesliah 
Mehta (1921) Address Cumballa HIU, 
Bombay 

MOHAMBD, Ahmad Sa’td Khan, Hon'blh 
Oapt NAWAB, Sm, M.B B (1918), 0 1 E 

(1021), K 0 1 B (1928) , Minister of Industries 
and Agriculture to the Governor of the United 
Provinces (1923-26) , Home Member, Bxeou- 
tlve Council of the Governor of the United 
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I’roMtKT'* (trom Tin 10^0) , Artlnc: Go\cmor 
of tl\>' Lnit'\l Pro\lncc3 (Junc-Au?u't 1 'tjS) 
t> 1?*'^ !') (lnuMcr of Xi^-ib Bafndiir 1 
M \l\3u'; lilnn hiuc Tf \ 0 ! 

Coilf-cr \ll;irh Pii’''\fat{nn^ CXiuncIl 
ffuvrh''' , I’n 'Vlcntl-vl \ildn'", All-lndl-v I 
M” 'i m luijpiit Confi renco Arfdrr't 
0-iko\cr • Aninl Tnl nnd Cliliitarl 
(Bill ind^lnlir ) j 

XtOU\MMVn \JMAL KHW 

Mtmii ri-McLK, \ND IH7tK-UL-MciJC, rhy- j 
s^icnn nnd Bounder of the Avurvcdlc nnd I 
Bnanl TUdd CoIIcp", Delhi b 1SC5 Lducated I 
'll home Addrers Sharif Tirrinzll, Delhi 

EJAZ RASUL KUAA*. Raja, ' 
CSl (1924), raluhdnr of Jaliangirabad I 
b ZS Jnn" lbS4 /due tol\in Talukdars [ 
Sdiool 1 ucknow BIi^l non-official Chairman 
of the Pi-tnrt Itoard, Bara Bank! Besides 
numerous othc* cluantahle contributions, 
the foUoiring arc the chief — Rs l,ff5,000 
to tlic Pnnee of Vial s’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
R< SO.OTO to Sir Harcourt Butler Technolo- 
plcal Institute, Caivnixua, and Ps 1,00,000 
to the Lucsnow Ltihir^ltj McraB r of the 
Red Cross Sod' t\ Conlnbuted Bs 10,000 
to Lada Readinc Clilld W elfarc 1 und and 
Rs 5,000 to \ilcarh Onlvcrsltv for Marls 
Scliolar=hIp, \ lee I’re=ldtnt of the British 
Indian \s«ocLatlon and 'tcnibcr of the United 
Sera lee, Oub nono-ara Magutmte and 
nonorarvMna‘lf, Oialrraan, Board Jddr«j 
Dl-I Bara Bank! , Jahanglrabad Palace, 
Lucknow 

IIOHAIDLID YlKin, Manvi Sir, Kt , ' 
lAavacr b 27 luu la"'' nt Wahid.a 
Begun, Ixlitor Telirib' NBavan, Rahorc 
(d in 1917)) (/■ bfc M A O Collect, Aligarh, , 
1 irat non-ofliclal ClLalrtinn, 'lunklapl Ikiard, 1 
Moradabad, S'-nlor I io ntalrnuan. District 1 
Board, Tru'-tce MAO tolli.c, ''lembcr, 
Courtof Muslim Cniai r-lta, Aligarh , Prcsidctl 
oacr All-India Jlu^llm Leauuc S' -‘^ion 1927, 
Memlxir, I/!gl= A^'scmlda , Deputa Prc'ldent, 
Legislatlac A‘=emhlv , Prv-ldcnt, Legfsiatlac 
Asscrabla 1930 , Hon Secrctara , All-India, 
Muslim League Address Mohallah Moglrnl- 
pur, Moradabad 

MOnA>DlAD ZAFRLLLA KH^A', BA 
(Punjab) , LL B Hons (London) , Barrlstcr- 
at-Laav, Lincoln's Inn, Adaocate b 0 Feb 
1893 m Badmnnlssa Begum, eldest d of 
Shamshad All Klian, ICS, Collector, Bihar 
and Orissa Educ Government College, 
Lahore and King s College, London Prac 
Used at Slalkotc (Punjab) 1914-10, after 
1910 In I,3horc High Court , Lecturer, Unlv 
Laav College, Lahore, 1919 24 , Member, 
Pnnja b Lc^s Council, 1920-1930 , rotumed 
unopposed 1930 , Delegate, Indian Round 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 Publica- 
tions Edited Indian Cases 1910 onarards , 
also Criminal Law Journal of India for the 
same period , Editor of Fifteen Years’ Digest 
of Civil, Revenue and Criminal cases Address 
Turner Road, Lahore, Punjab 
MOHA3DLED YAMIX KHAX The Doa 
Mr , B A , C I E , (1931), M. L A , of the 
Allahabad Umvorslta QOii), Bar- -at- Law , 
Alember, Council of State (1924), Senior 
Vice-Chairtnan, Municipal Board, Meerut b 
June 1888 m to a cousin Ediv at Meerut 


Collecc, M A 0 College, Aligarh aud England . 
rractBIng as Barrister In Meerut, since Dec 
1914 Acted as Secrctara of U P War 
1 und for tlecnit District , S^crctarv, Y "M C A 
1 nnds, Secrctara, Dlst M'ar Iz-aguc Mas 
elected a memlwr of the Slunlctpal Board, 
Meerut, In 1910 and t icc-Clialrman a 
\car later. Elected Member, Legislative 
A^'cmbh, 1920, Member of the LeglslatUo 
As«crah!\ , 1020 1923 Xomlnatcd a member 
of ly'g \‘-'cmbh to represent U P in 1927 
Llected flialrman, Municipal Board, June 
1928 Llcclc<l Jlcmbcr, I>g As^embh 
from Acra Dhdslon 1930 Address Junnut 
Xl'hin, Trccnit 

MOLOXEY, WiLUAii Joseph, General Manager 
for the East, Reuters Limited b 3Iay 28, 
1885 m Katharine, eldest daughter of Sir 
Francis Elliot, G C M G , G C V O , Educ ' 
Redcmptorlst College, Limerick Renters' 
Correspondent in Teheran, Constantinople, 
Park., Am'^terdam, Copenhagen and Berlin 
Addrrss Reuters Limited, Bombaj. 

MOXTMOREXCY, Srr GEomtEr de (See De 
Montmorenca, Sir Geofirej ) 

UOOKERJEE, Sui Xaeatan, Zamlndar of 
Uttarpara , b April 1859 Member, Bengal 
Legislative Connell, since 1918, m 1878, one* 
hiuc Uttarpara School, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887, Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon Magistrates, 1889, Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Socletv, a life Member 
of St John Ambulance Association , Member 
of the Prosinclal Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918, a Member of the Xa- 
tlonal Liberal L^gue, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association , elected to 
Executive Committee of All -India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919 Address Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta 

MOOKERJEE SlE RaJEVDRa Xath. 
KCIE, KCVO (1922), SLI M.E ( Hon 
Life), M I E (Ind ), D Sc (Eng ), F A S B , 
Cnil Lngr , b 1951 Educ London 
Mls'lonan Institution at Bhowanipur 
Prcsldcncj College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta , Senior Partner In Martin A Co 
and Bum A Co , Calcutta, Member of Indian’ 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918, Member 
ol Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921 , 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921 
President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee’ 
1922 , Member, All-India Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, 1922, Member, Indian Coal Com- 
mittee , Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1920, President of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta, a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ , Member of Courtof Visitors 
Ind Inst Science , Sheriff of Calcutta, I9ii 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering CkiUege Er-Presldent 
tne Institution of Engineers (India). Member 
Governing Body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922. President, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1924 Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India, I»tl-1923 Address 7 
treot, Oalaotta. 
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MOOBE, PlEBOB LAKOBISHE, C I E , Ag El 
nanclal Secretary to the Government of 6Tnd- 
ras 6 29th June 1873 tn \Iurlol. d of the 
late Lnmsden Strenge Educ Cheltenham 
Christ Church, Oxford Ent ICS, 1800 
President, Madras Corporation, 1910-14, 
Inspector General of Police, Madras, 1914-18 
Addrus Madras Club, Madras 

MOOBE, W Akthub, Director of The States- 
man, M.L A (Bengal European Constltucnc> ) , 
Classical Scholar of St John’s College 
Oxford, 1900-1904, President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 , b 1880 j)i Maud Eileen, onh 
surviving child of George Maillot Educ 
Campbeli Coil , Belfast and St John’s College 
Oxford Secretary.Balkan Committee, 1904-08, 
during which time travelled extenshclj in all 
the Balkan Countries Special Correspon- 
dent, of The Times for Young Turk Bcxolu 
tion, 1908, and in Albania Special Corres 
pondent, 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily Neias 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz 
Persia Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Ttmc*, 1910, Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 
Biissian Correspondent, 1913 , Spain, 1914 , 
Albanian Eevolntlon, 1914 , Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914 , obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade , served Darda 
neUes, 1916 , Salonika, 1915-17 (General Stall 
Officer, 3rd Grade) , flying, 1918, with mili- 
tary mission (General Sir G T Bridges 
In Constantinople and the Balkan® , 
Squadron Leader, E A F , demobilised 
May 1919 , despatches twice , M B E 
(military) Serbian White Eagle , Greek 
Order of the Redeemer , Middle-Eastern 
Correapondent of The Times, 1919-22, xisit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Sjrla, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, etc 
Publications The Miracle (By Antrim 
Oriel,’ Constable, 1908) The Orient Expres® 
(Conrtable 1914) Address “The Statesman,’’ 
Calcutta 

MOOS, Dn F N , M D , B S (Bond ), D P H 
1 (Fng), DTM & Hy (Eng), MB BS 
(Bombay), F BJ PJH (iKindon), JJ , 
Superintendent and Chief Medical Officer, 
Gocnldas Tejpal Hospital b 22 Aug 1893, 
Educ at Cathedral and New High Schools, 
Elphinstone and Grant Medical College, 
Bombay , TJnlv CoU and Hospital, London , 
Clinical Fellow In Medicine, Grant ColL, 
Bombay , Medical Registrar, J J Hospital, 
Bombay , House Surgeon, Metropolitan 
Hospital, London , Tuberculosis Medical 
Officer, Boros of Stoke Newington, Hackney 
and Poplar, London , Medical Beferee, London , 
War Pensions Committee , Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay , Hon Physi- 
cian, G T Hospital, Bombay , FeUow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health , Fellow, 
University of Bombay Publications • 
Present Position of Tuberculosis, Prevention 
of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of Influenza, 
1918, etc , etc Address Alice Buildings, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 

MOOS, NAkAunoY A F , D Sc (Edin ) , L C E 
(Bom ), F R S (Edin ), Retired Director 
Bombay and Allbag Observatories b 29 Oct 
1859 m Bal Jecloobal, y d of Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq Educ Bombay University 
and Edinburgh University, Prof of Physics, 


Elpliinstono Coll , Bombay for some lime 
Inspector of 1 netorics, Bombaj l’n,sldenc> , 
from ld90 to 1920 Dirmtor oi Boinbav ann 
Alibag Obscrintorle® Sindlr nml Dean In 
krirnre, Bombax Unix , Reiirrsontathc of 
the Bombay Unhorslty on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Coll of Englntiriiu', Poona Ad- 
nsory Eommlttco if the Itoxnl Institute of 
Sclenec, Bombax, Board of Trustees of the 
Prince of \\ ales Museum, Bombay, and Board 
of Trustees, Victoria Technical Institute Publi- 
cations I’apers In Royal Society, Ldinburgli, 
and Publications In the scries, Bombay Obser- 
vatory’s Publications, 1890-1920 Bombay 
Magnetic Data and Discussion ISIC-IOIO 
Vols I and n Address Pcddir Road, 
Bombay 

MORENO, H W B , Dn , B A , Pb D , JI R A S 
(London) 6 1876 Educ at Calcutta Unix ersity 
and Mcrchlston, Edinburgh Editor, Century 
Jlcvicw, a weekly Recorder Lecturer, Calcutta 
Unlxersltv Ex-Mcmbcr, Leg Council, Bengal 
ex Hon Magte , Scaidah, Cil(.utta, Ikcsidcnt, 
Anglo-Indian Longue (established In 1909) , 
Publications " History of the Bengal Nexvs- 
pnpers,’* " Somb and Rustom,’’ “ Storx of 
the Rings,’ etc Address 9, Marsden 
Street, Calcutta 

MORON Y, Thomas Hexty, CSI, CTE, 
Inspector General of Police, Central Proxinccs 
and Borar b 8th April 1879 ni Exclyn 
Mxra, eldest d of Blsliop of Portsmouth 
EdiK Fettes College, Edinburgh Joined 
Indian Police 1899 and posted to C P. 
Appointed DIst Superintendent of Police, 
27th Sept 1907 , on deputation ns Inspector- 
General of Police, Indore State, 1012-17, 
Ktog’s Medal, 1918 , appointed Dy Inspector- 
General of Police In 1919 ami Inspector- 
General of Police in 1922, C LE In 1926 
Address Nagpur 

MOTICHAND, The Hon Raja Sm, OIE 
(1916), Kt (1930) , Banker, Landlord and 
MUloxmer, b 2 Aug 1870 Educ privately, 
first Non-Offlclal Chairman, Benares Municipal 
Board , Chairman, Benares Bank, Ltd , 
Chairman of Benares Cotton and Silk Mills 
Ltd , Chairman , Benares Industries, Jjtd , 
Member, UP Legislative Council from 1913- 
1920 , Member, Council of State, since 1920 , 
Hon Treasurer and Member of the Court and 
the Council of the Benares Hindu University , 
Chahman of numerous local bodies, educa- 
tional, Industrial and social , Member, U P. 
Chamber of Commerce, Caxvnpore Address . 
Azmatgarh Palace, Benares 

MOTILAL, Bijaxvahqi, M.A , LL B , Dlwan-I- 
KhasBahndnr, Finance BUnister, Government of 
H H The Maharaja Holknr b 28 April 1882 m 
to Shrlmati Kasturlhal Educ at Rntlam and 
Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad, M.A from the same College, 
LL B from University School of Law , was 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Khalrn- 
garh and Tutor to Raja Lai Bahadurshigh, 
Chief of Khairagarh, 1907-1999 , xvas Legal 
practitioner for a few years In Central Indian 
States , Accountant-General, Jodhpur, 1918- 
1920 , Accountant-General, Indore, 1920-23 , 
xvas made Finance Minister, Indore, in 1923 
Address Indore, Central India 
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Mn‘ Tofl n MMiilurof tin ( ouncll of Stole, 
Jolfiir I'l^d "4 , Mi-liiil 1 uroiie In 1124 
;‘u'firn(ion» Sodo 1 \Sntnn 'lannccd Xrtdlr , 
SivaroJjn Home Hide AdJreit rahnsu House, | 
Allcarli 

MSII’.Mi'iKTr Wrniss, mi lt-Col , C D H 
(I'ljr,), MAO (lliid), (1 H I, (1918), Omccr 
of lh< Crown of Roumonla HJO , Commander 
of (he Crown of Ihlclnin 1020, t> 12tU June 
1470 I (hir Ifolh oliiiri (olhci and (he 
KMC Sindluirsl Mas In tin Ih dfordfihiro 
nod Hi rlford-hlre Hcdlintnt nnd irdh 
liidhlano Sikhs (1 \ 1 MJrrar C/o llic 
Aeiid, Iinfuirlol I! ink of India, Simla 

MUK'A^•I)1 T,AT/, 1! A (Oxon 1, Bar nt-J,n-w 
ex M L C , Hx-Ha Pn sldcnt, U V LorIb 
C onnell li 14th Oct 18U0 m JK« JHss 
B oll (1915) rduc nt Schools Paurl and 
Almora, In coUgrcb at Allaliahod, Benares, 
Calcutta, and Christ Cliurcli, Oxford, nist 
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Hnni- 1917 (olid to Bor, Orvxs Inn, 
loi-i r 'urni'd (o India, 1919, enrolled 
.\ih » o*'- \IIoInhid HIcli Court, 1919, 
r'ii ’r 1 (11 1 ) 1 ' T/'-Blathe Connell for 
(lOtliivi! 1921 ond 192C W rllco to Hindi 
on 1 I n-Ildi i>-rloille.ols ond Is nn exponent 
an 1 rrl le of Indian Vrt liWrerr I/insilownc, 
I'l t Oorhivol II V 

MliKlltn \ ''ITIA ArtTt, BA (Oxon), 
1 rllnw Ilf dll' Bo\al S'atlsllral Snrleto, 
I/'O Ion ( I nsno Coinmliislnnrr, Baroda 
‘'‘ato for (ho 'I rond (Imn, since June 1910 
I' <1 lih 1417 m Sm \ninn Dot I, 
M \ v'f B -haroa, nlero of Hahlndrannth 
1 Ok '(c, I ho I’o-t Oil'' jf one rf Edite 
Xaoii-r ‘ nnd I'fi 'Idenrj ColIcC'', Colcutia, 
nnd 1 xot* r ( oU Oxford 1 ntcnol Baroda 
rolno 191 J Conducted the Onsiis of 
Boro-la •'•ate injt biiha In tlirco districts, 
1022 192s (lilcf pi Cretan to Gooernment, 
lo_i He\iniie Commissioner, 1029 10 , 
rr 1 nnlfod the ( < ntnl pej-ntnrlat after the 
moili I fif Brlllfh India, 1919 20 , was larpch 
Iiislmnii ntal In the ri orpanlsatlnn of the local 
1>- otils no tnemlicrof the Baroda Dnl\irflt> 
( otnml'slon woo inalnlv rcsponslldo for 
drofilnt; Its Uepijrt, 1920 27 Pubheatwnr 
( onstltntlonal Itefonns In Baroda, 
C nsns lte|iort of 1921 , and other ollliial 
jiuldlntluns AJdrrrr Hnce Courfc Hoad, 
Itorisla 

Ml Ki lui, MtiiivTiiv N(th, TncHos air, 
JrsTicr, MA (Cal), BL, I’uLsno Judge, 
Hish Court, Calcutta since 1921 6 23 Oct 
]s74 n sm Surcswarl Dchl, eldest <f 
of sir Oooroo Dass Banerjee I'diie Albert 
< olIcKlate school nnd College, I’rcsidcncy 
Colic e, Calcutta nnd HIpon College law 
(li'cs Vakil, Calcutta High Ckmrt, from 
Dec 1S93 to Dee 1023 Address 8-1, 
Harsl Stact, Calcutta 

UUKIiniunr, Baup JoaniDiiA Nath, Jl A , 
B I, , Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, 
6 21rd Juno 1801 in rf of late Babu Harl' 
nath Cliattcrjcc, of the Provincial Bxccutlvc 
Sen lee Edue Presidency College nnd 
Hindu Scliool, nnd Government Pnthashnla, 
C-alcutta Practised ns pleader at Pumca, 
1680-1003, was Municipal Coromigsloner, 
Vice-Chairman, Pumca Munlclpallt> , nnd 
Chnlminn altogcUicr for about 18 years , 
Alcmbcr of Bengal Legislative Council (1005- 
1007), practised Calcutta High Court from 
ions , Prof of Hindu lawln the Ckilcuttn Law 
College from 1000-1010 , Chairman of Profes- 
sor*, Criminal Law In that Coll , 1018-10, 
Member, LcgDlatho Assembly, 1021-23 
J'lMicahons (l) The LcglslatUo Assembly 
nnd Us work (brochure), (2) Dilettantism In 
Sochi Jycglslntlon , (3) An address on Hindu 
muplc dell\ cred nt '* Indian Musical Salon ” 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 
Dee 1920 Address 18, Prnn Klssen 
Mookerjeo Hoad, Tallsh, Calcutta 

AIUlCHLHJLlj, Tiie Hok Siujxjt Loke- 
hATii, Zamlndar, having properties extending 
over many districts, an Executive of Uttar- 
para Jlunlcipallty , Member of Council of 
State h April 1900 m Srirantl Sallabala 
Devi, d of Hal Bahadur Eamsadan Chatter- 
Jee, Ketired Mgtc of Bankura Educ Uttar- 
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para GoNi; Bigli School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta Elected Commissioner, Ut- 
tarpara llunlclpality in 1021 , was Chairman 
for some time In 1924 and again In 1925 , 
at present an executive of the Municipality , 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency Addras 
"Bajendia Bhaban”, Ettarpara, Bengal 

MET.T.A, The Bt Hon Sir Dinsha eardunji ' 
Kt (1930), PC,LLB,CIE, 6 April ISOS 
m Jerbal, i of E E Karaka of Bombay 
Educ at Sir Jamsetjl Jljlbhoy School and 
Elphlnstone College, Bombay, Late Ecllow ol 
the Bombay Enlverslty, Late President, 
Tribunal of Appeal, Bombay, 1910-1921 
A Judge of the Bombay High Court Law 
Member of H E the Viceroy’s Esccutlac 
CounclL Appointed to the Privy Council, 
1930 Publications Commentaries on the 
Code ol ClvU Procedure , Principles of Hindu 
Law , Principles ol Mahomedan Law , joint 
author of Pollock and Mulla’s Indian Contract 
Act Address 21, Marine Lines, Bombay 

MULLAH, JaIi Phirozshah, M.A , ELS, 
E Z S , E,E S , Prof of BIoIoct, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St Xavler'k College 6 
26 March 1884 Educ St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay , Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay Publications “ Animal Types for 
College Students" Address “ Vakil Terrace’’, 
Lambigton Hoad, Grant Road, Bombay 

MULLICK, Rai Proiutha Nath Bahadhr, 
Bbarat-Banl-Bbnsan, Hon Secretary, Cal 
cutta House Owners’ Association Presl 
dent. North Calcutta Defence Association 
Served on the Calcutta Municipality as a 
nominatedCommissloner, Improvement Trust, 
Calcutta Exhibition 1923, etc Address 
129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab SIR MOHAITMAP 
Eaitazali Khan, KCV0,K0JE,0SI, 
C B E , Nawab of Pohasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State, 6 4 Nov 1851, late Member of 

, Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils 
Address Nawab’s House, Jaipur 

MUNMOHANDAS BAMJL< The Hon Sir, Kt 
( 1927), J P , Merchant and MUlowner Educ 
Bombay High School Represented Indian 
commercial community in the old Bombay 
Legis Council from 1910 to 1920 , served 
on the Municipal Corporation for 18 j ears , 
elected President ol the Corporation for 
1912-13, served also on the Committees of 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association and Bombay Native 
Piece-goods Merchants' Association for more 
than 25 y^rs , was President of Indian Mer- 
cliants’ Chamber, 1907-13 and again in 1924 
and of the Bombay MUlowners’ Association 
in 1909 , served several periods on the Board 
ol the Bombay Port Trust , Was member 
for a number of years of the Board of Trustees 
of V J Technical Institute , was a member 
of the Advisory Committee to the Director 
of Industries , and of the Advisory Board 
to the Development Department, was a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
B B A C I Railway Represented Indian 
Merchants' Chamber on the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-23 , served on the Bralth- 


wnito Committee, Railway Advisory Commit- 
tee, Railway Risk Note Committee, and 
Ineomc-Tax Committee 1 looted Jlcmbcr of 
Council of State, Juno 1925 and re elected In 
November 1925 Member, Council of State, 
1925-1930 Address Ridge Road, Jlnlnbar 
Hill, Bombay 

MUNSnr, K-VNATvnti, MANrivLvL, B \, LLB, 
Advocate, Bombay High Court h 29 Dec 
1887 m Lllavatl Shotli, a Jain widow, 
an authoress of lepulo In Gujarati language, 
1920 Educ Dalai High School, Broach , 
Qraduated from Baroda College, 1900, LL B 
of Bombay University, 1910, passed Advo- 
cate’s Examination 1913 J^nrollcd ns 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1913 , Joint- 
Editor •' Young India,’’ 1016 , Secretary 
Bombay Home llulo League, 1919 20 , 
President, Sahltya Sausad, Bombay , since 
1922, Editor of the Cyclopaedia of Gujarati 
Literature, Llectcd by the registered gradua- 
tes to the Senate of the Bombay University 
1925 , Elected Vice President of the Gujarat 
Sahlty a Parlshad Mandal(Lltcrary Conference) 
April 1920 , Elected to tlio Syndicate of the 
Bombay Unlvcrsltv, September 1920, 
Appointed a Member of the BarodaUniverslty 
Commission by His Highness the Maharaja 
Qaikwar, September 1920 , Elected Chairman 
of the Gujarati BoardofStudics of the Bombav 
University 1927 . Elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Connell for thcBombay Unlv ersity , 
April 1927 , Appointed Chairman of the 
Committee of the Government of Bombay to 
introduce compulsory physical training in 
schools 1927 , member of the Committee 
appointed bv the Government of Bombav to 
report on the reorganisation of primarv and 
secondary education in tho Presidency , 
Elected member of tho Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University 1929 , joined Satvagralin 20th 
April 1030 , Arrested 2lBt April 1030 for 
Salt Satya^lia at Bhatia Bag, Bombay , 
Bentenced on 22nd April 1930 to six months’ 
Imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Bombay' , released on 1st October 1030, 
appointed substitute member of the Working 
Committee October 1930 , Elected member 
of the AR-Indla Congress Committee, 1930- 
1931 , arrested in Jan 1932 Publications 
Pnthivl-VaUabh, Pattannl-Prabhuta, Gnja- 
ratno Nath, Rajadhiraj, Bhagavan KautUya, 
Veml Vasulat, Kono Tank, Swapnadrashta , 
Pauranxc Plays Purandar Paranjava, Avl- 
bhakta Atma, Tarpan Putra Samovadl, 
Dhruvaswamlni Devi , Kakani Shashi . and 
several short stories, essays etc Address 
Gilbert Building, Babulnath Road, Bombay 7 

MUNSHI, Mrs Lieatati Kanaialal 6 
1899 K M Munshl, Advocate, Secretary, 
Snhlta Sansad, Bombay , Secretary, Stri Sewa 
Sangh, Bombay , joined Satyagraha, 1930 , 
appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council, 1930 , arrested 4th July 1930 , 
Bentenced to three months’ imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay , 
released at the end of October 1930 , organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market 1930 , elected 
member, AU-Indla Congress Committee, 
1931, arrested In Jan 1982 Publications 
(1) Rekha Ohltro and Blja Lekno, a 
ooUeotion of sketches, etc. (2) Kumardovi, 
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^AIB, sir MANNA.TH KRIBHNAN, Kt (1030„ 
Dbwan BAHADUR (1916) Member, E\ccutl\o 
(Council, Government of Madras (1028) , o 
August 1870 Ediic Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras 
VnkU, Callout Bar, Ch Justice, Traaancorc 
High Court, for four years Dowan, Travancore, 
May 1914 to Jrdy 1920 Address Mohana 
Vilas, Ormea Eoad, Kilpauh, Madras 
NAIH, see SAHKARAH Hair 
NAJIBIAB, Chandroth Kudart Thazhath 
ViTTtL KHHHI KamUARAH, Landlord, M L A 
b Dec 1888 m Kalllat Mndhavl Amina d 
of V Uyru Namblar, B A., B L , High Court 
Vakil Educ at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tcllloherry and Jladrns 
Medical College Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912 , In 1914 was elected i 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and In 1910 
to the Malabar District Board of which ht 
ccntinucs to be a member In 1924 ua-, 
returned to the Legislative Assomblv as th’ 
representative of the Madras Landholders 
Address Panoor, era Mahej N Malabar 
NAN AV ATT, COL SIR BvRAlUl 

HORMASJI, Kt (1930), FUGS (Ed ), 
FOPS, LAI AS (with honours) , Khan 
Bahadur (1910) , C 1 E , June (1026) , 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician , Specialist 
m Eye Diseases from Royal Ophthalmic 1 
Hospital, Moorflelds, London , b Decem- 
ber 1861, m Dhanbal, daughter of the 
late Mr M N Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr E M Nanavatty, 
ICS Edue Ahmedabad and Bombay and later 
on In London and Edinburgh , held for manv 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (dlnlcal) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 
provinoial medical schools of the Bombay 
Presidency Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat Appointed a F^ow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and Is now 
also an ordinary Fellow IVas for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery in tie 
L M. & S and MB, B S Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
L C2P S and M 02? S examinations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council he is also a member A 
Municipal Councillor of over 26 years’ standing 
and Chairman, Sanitary Committee President, 
Hemabhai Institute , Vice-President of three 
Important pubUo bodies, viz , Ahmedabad 
Aluniclpallty, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals , Member, Civil Hospital 
Advisory Conunittee and of the Committees 
of Becherdas Dispensary, Victoria Jubilee 
Hospital for Women and Leper Asylum, is 
also Hon Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary 
a lending Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem In 1928 was also elected Hon 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerity Was 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919 In February 1929 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon Col , Medical Corps, Indian 
Territorial Forces Publications “ Duties and 
Eesponsiblllties of Practitioners and Students 
of Medicine," “ On Different Methods of 
Cataract Extraction,” ” Urtemla following on 
Catheterism," ” Glioma Betlnce, etc. Address 
Ahmedabad 


NANDY, SnisonAKDRA, MA (1920), MLC, 
Maharaja of Kaslmbamr, Bengal b 1897 
m 1917 second lUijkumarl of the late lion 
Ilnja Promoda Nath Boj of Dlgliapitla 
Educ Berhamporc Coll , Bengal, and Presi- 
dency Coll , Calcutta , Chairman, Bcrham- 
poro Jlunlclpalltv , Hon MagU , let class, 
Berhamporc, and Member, Bengal I/'clslatho 
Council falnco 1024), Vlcc-lhcsldcnt, British 
Indian Association and President, Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha , Member, Historical 
Society and Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Life Member, Vlswa Bharatl Address 
llajbarl, ’ Knslmbazar, or 302, Upper 
Circular Hoad, Calcutta 


NANJUNDAYYA, H VELPAXURD, CIE 
b 13 Oct 1800 , Edue Wesleyan Mission 
8cb , Mysore , Christian Coll , Madras , Madras 
Unlv (Follow, 1895) Ent service of Mysore 
Govt , 1885 , Judge, Chief Court of Mysore, 
J904 , Mem of Council and Ch Judge ot Chief 
Court, retired 1010, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
Unlv Address Malles varam, Bangalore 


NARATANASWAMI CHETTI, THE Hos 
Dewan Bahadur Jfember, Council ol State 
b 23 September, 1831 Merchant and Land- 
lord , President, Madras Corporation for 
1927 and 1928 , Member of the Senate 
of the Madras Unlvcrsitj , Member of 
the Council of Affiliated Colleges re- 
presenting District Board and Jlunlclpa- 
Utles of Ohlnglcput District, Hon 
Secretary, Madras Presidency Dlscliarged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society , Provincial Visitor to 
Presidency Jails , President, Depressed 
Classes Mission Society , Member, Town 
Planning Trust Board representing Corpora- 
tion Member of the Advisory Board of 
the M. & 3 M. Ry , Member, JIadms 
Labour Board ^Member, South India Chamber 
of Commerce , President, Pachalyappa’s Trust 
Board , Member, Tramway Advisory Board , 
Member, Madras Port Trust, Director, City 
Co-operative Bank, Egmore Benefit Society 
and Co operative Central Land Mortgage 
Bank, Ltd, was Member of the Executive 
Committee of the CJountess of Dufferln Fund 
Visitor of the Criminal Settlement at Madras 
and PaUa varam , Vice-President of the S P 
0 A and Madras Children’s Aid Society , 
Member, Cinema Board , Member, Council of 
State, Member, Central Board of Railways, 
Member, Governing Body of the Lady Sfar- 
dinge Medical College for Women , Member, 
Central Committee, Countess of Dufferln 
Fund, Delhi , Member of Excise Licensing 
Board, Madras , Member ol the Academic 
Council, President of the Town Planning 
Committee , Chairman ot the Cherries Com- 
Duttee Address " Gopathi Villa,” San 
Thome, Madras 


NARIMAN, Sm TBMUXJI BHIOAJI, KT , M R C 
P (Edinburgh), Hon Causa, 1922 , Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23 Chief Physician, Pars! 
Lying-in Hospital , President, College of 
Phvsicians and Surgeons, b Navsari 3rd 
Sept 1848 , Educ Grant M C , Blphlnstone 
Coll , Fellow of Bombay Unlv , 1883 , J P , a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891 , a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02 , Mem , Bombay Leg 
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Council, 1909 , Mem ol Provincial Advlsorv 
Committee, 1910, Member, Bombay Medical 
Cranoil, 1913 , Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation lor 15 years Address Port, 
Bomba V 

NAESnsGABH, His Hjqhness Sri Huzdi 
Raja Vikraii Sikgh Sahib Bahadur, 6 
21 September 1909 , belongs to Paramar 
or Ponivnr branch of Agnlkul Rajputs m 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cutch State, 
June 1929, s 1924 Edttc Dalv College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmere State Is 
734 sq miles In extent and has population 
1,13,873 salute of 11 guns Address i 
Rarshigarh, C I 

XASIR, Bishop of (Rt Rev Philip HE^■EY 
Lorn, M A ), fc Julv 8, 1884 Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos) On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of St Marv of Eton, Hackney 
Mick Vice-Principal of Cuddcsdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when he came to India as 
an S P G Missloner Assistant Jlisslonary at j 
Mirl 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, SPG Missloner at 
Ahmedna^r 1917-1925 Consecrated Asst * 
Bishop of Bombav with special charge of ' 
Amednagarand Aura ogabad 1925 Appointed I 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Kaslk, 1929 
Address KasDr. 

KATARAJAK, KamaK3HI,B a (Madias Uni 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay , 6 24th Sept 1868 
Eauc 8t Peter’s H S , Tanjore , Pres Coll , 
Madres , Govt. Coll , Kumbakonam , and Law 
Coll., Madras, Headmaster, Aryan H S , 
Tripllcane, Madras, Asst Editor, the Sfindu, 
Madras , Pres , Madras Prov Soc Confee , 
Kumool, 1911, and Pres , Bombay Prov Soc 
Confee , Bljapur, 1918 President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference. 1921 
and President, Kational Soda! Conference 
iUimedabad, 1921, General Secretary, Indian 
Kationai Social Conference, 1923-24 Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian Katlonal Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927 Publications Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences , Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911 A 
Reply to Miss l^therine Mayo’s “ Mother 
India " (G A Katesan <t Co , Madras) 
Address The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombay, and " ^makshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay 

RATESAN, TheHos MP G a, head of G A 
•i(ate!,an A Co , and Editor, The Indian 
Recietc, afember Council 01 State t> 25th 
August 1873 Edue High School, Kum- 
bakouam , St Joseph’s School, Tnchinopolv 
H H School, TiipUcane , Presidency College, 
Madras University, B A (1897) Fellow of the 
Unlv and Commissioner, Madras Corpn Has 
taken a leading part In Congress work J olned 
Moderate Conference, 1919 Sec, Madras 
Liberal League Joint Secretarv, Kational 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922 , visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentarj Delega- 
tion In 1928 Publt'-alions chleflv patriotic j 
literature and speeches, etc., of public men, ' 

” IVhat India IVants,” ‘‘ Autonomv withm } 
the Empire " Atfdrc-s George Town, Madras ( 


NATHUBHAI, Tribhotandas Makgaidas 
J P , Hon Mag and Fellow of Unlv , Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community, 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912 ft 28 Oct 1856 Educ 
3t Xavier's Coll , Bombay Was for 20 
years an elected Mem of Bombay Mun 
Corpn , has been Hon Mag since estabUsh- 
ment of Courts of Bench hlagistrates 
in Bombay Address Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamlngton Road, Bombay 

NAWAB SALAR JHNG BAHADUR, 6 13 

June 1889 Educ at Nizam College ; 
Prime JHnister of Hyderabad, 1912-14 
Address Hyderabad, Deccan 

NAWANAGAR, H H MAHARAJA JAM Shri 
Ranjitsinhji, GCSl, GBB, KCSJ, 
Hon Lt .-Colonel In army , ft Sarodar, 10th 
September 1872 , Educ Bajkumar Coll , 
Rajkot, Trinity Coll, Cambridge First 
ap^arance for Sussex C C C , 1895 , head 
of Sussex averages same jear, head of Sussex 
average^, 1895-1902 , champion batsman for 
all England In 1896 and 1900, scoring 2,780 
runs with an average of 69 91 , went with 
Stoddart's All England XI to Au^ralla, 
1897-98 , served European IVar, 1914-16, 
represented India first Meeting of League of 
Nations at Geneva in 1920, also 3rd Meeting 
In 1922, also 4tb Meeting In 1923 Address 
Jamnagar, Kathiawar 

NAZLMUDDIN, THE HOK Khwaja, 3LA, 
(Cantab ), C I E , 1927, Minister for Education 
Government of Bengal b July 1894 m 
Shaher Banco d of U M Ashraf Educ 
at Aligarh, JIJi 0 College, and Trinity 
Hall, (Cambridge Chairman, Dacca Muncl- 
pallty, from 1922 to 1929 , Jlember, Exe- 
cutive Council, Dacca Hnlverslty, 1924 to 
1929 , Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
from 1923 Address Pari Bagh, Ramna, 
Dacca 

NEEDHAM, Majoe-Gexeead Hexet, C.M.G 
DSC, Ofiicer Commanding Bombay Dis- 
trict, b 1676 m 1002, Violet, d of late 
Captain H Andrews, 8th Hussars, and Mrs 
Yates Browne Educ pnvatelv Joined 
Gloucester Rpgiment, 1900 , P S C 1908-9 
Staff, England, 1910-14 , France, Egypt’ 
Salonika, Russia since 1914(Legion of Honour) 
St Vladimir, U S Distinguished Service 
Medal, G M.G , DSC, commanded 4th 
■Worcestershire, 1922-23 , Colonel, 1919 
MDitan Attache, Brussels, Berne, Luxem- 
bourg, 1922 , yiflitary Attache, Pans, 1927-3L 
Officer Commanding, Bombav District, 1031 
Address Assaye Building, Colaba, Bombay 

\EEDHAM, Beevet-Coloxel Richard 
Aethce, BBc , M D , D P H , F R CH. 
(Edinburgh), DEO (1910), CIE (1919), 
b 1877. Inspector of Medical Education In 
India on b“half of the General Medical Council 
of the United Kingdom, on special duty 
Bailwav Board Address Simla and Lahore * 

NEHALCHAND, 3Icxtazd;kha5, Bihadce 
MIA. (AUaliabad) , LLB, Abkarl 3Prnb^ ' 
Indo-e Cabinet Educ ’ 3Ial' Central Con»"o’ 
Allahabad 'U ork^oi as Prof»s:cr Tutor to” a 
Eajpntana Pnnee, Private Scd^tarv to th** 
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Prime Minister, Indore State , Customs, Abl^nri 
and Opium Commissioner, Subahnnd Jlcmher 
of the Kevcnue Board Arfdrcss 15, 
TuLognn], Lidore, Central India 

NEHRU, Pandit ShamIiAL, M L A , Joumnllst, 
b 16 June 1870 m Omn d of Pandit Niranjnn , 
Nath Hukku Educ at Allahabad Member, j 
All-India Congress Committee, Proaincinl 
Congress Committee (U P 1, Allahabad Toum i 
Congress Committee, Allahabad Municipal , 
Board Chairman Allahabad Public Health 
Committee , Member, Allahabad Improaemenl ' 
Trust, Member, Ehllafat Committee , Member ' 
Legls’ Assembly, six months’ Imprisonment 
and fine for non-co-operation (1021-22) 
PubUcaUon Founder of “ The Democrat " 
newspaper of Allahabad Address Allahabad, 

U P 

NELSON, Sm AnTHini Edward, Ht (1029), 
CIE, OBE, MA, ICS, Member , 
Executive Cormcll, Central Pro\ inccs b 1878 i 
m 1916 to S McLachlan Educ Newcastle 1 
High School and Magdalen College, Oxford , 
Joined the Indian Civil Service in 1890 , till 
1009 served as Asstt Commissioner Registrar, j 
Judicial Commissioner, Provincial Superinten- 
dent, Imperial Gazetteer and Superintendent 
of Ethnography , served In Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1910 , reverted ' 
to C P Government, 1919 , became Settle 
ment Officer, 1913 , Deputy Commissioner 
1915 , Comrnlssloner of Excise, 1916 , and : 
Chief Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
in 1920 , Member, C P Executive Council, 
1927 Address Nagpur, C P 

NEOGT, KSHnnSE Csandea, M.LA,, repre- 
senting, since 1921, the non-Mahomedan i 
Electorate, Dacca Dlvu , E Bengal Vakil, 
High Court, Calcutta Journalist b 1888 
Educ "Presy CoU , Calcutta Dacca Coll , 
m Sreematy Lila Devi Some time a member 
of the All-India Coundl of the Nat Lib 
Fedn , Elected Member of the Dacca Unlv 
Court, 1921-24 , one of the Chairman of the 
Leg Assembly since 1924 Address 48, 
Toynbee Circular Road, IVarl, Dacca , and 

^ P 393, Russa Road, ToUygunge P O , 

j Calcutta 

NEPAL, His Hiqhniss Peojjwaia-Nepala 
Taradisha Maharaja Chandra SHini Shere 
Juno Bahadur Rana, G C B (Hon 1908), 
GCSI (Hon 1905), GCMG (1919), 

G C V 0 (1911), D C L (Hon Oxford. 

1908), F R G S (Hon 1912), Thong-Lin- 
Plmma-Kokang-IVang-Syan, (Chinese, 1902), 
Grand Croix de la Legion d’Honneur 

(1929), Prbne Sllnlstcr, Marshal and Supreme 
Commander-In-Chief b 8th July, 1863, m 
1st, 1878 Shrl Bada MaharanI Chandra 
Loka Bhakta Lakslunl Devi (bom 1867) of a 
high Thakurl Kshatrlva family of Nepal , died 
1905 , 2nd 1905 Shrf Bada MaharanI Bala- 
kumarl Deii (bom 1888) , eldest daughter 
of Commander Colonel Hari Blkmm Shah, a 
high Thakuri Rshatrlya in the country 
Educ Durbar Ifflgh School, Katmandu, 

and Is an alumnus of the Calcutta University 
F ntered Aimv as a Colonel, 1878 , Major- 
General In the Nepal Army, 1882 , General 
Commanding Southern Division, 1887 , 
Senior Commanding General (Western Com- 
mand), Director of Public Instmctlon and In I 


charge of the 1 orclgii Office of >ri)al, 1887- 
1901 , Commander In Chief of flic ?<cnalc ”0 
Arnu, March 1001 , became Ifahamja Prime 
Minister, Marshal and Supreme Commander- 
In Chief of Nepal, Tune, 1001 Honorara 
General In the British Anna, 1019 Honor- 
ary Colonel, Ith Gurkha Blllcs, 1006 , Insti- 
tuted the most Refulgent Order of the Star 
of Nepal and htmsclf Is ProJJwaIa-^epala- 
Tnradhlsha, j c , Grand Master of the most 
Refulgent Order, alsltcd 1 upland and other 
parts of Europe as State guest, 1903, ren- 
dered magnificent help to Britain In men, 
monc> and materials during the uar, 1911 
18 , presented 31 machine guns to the King 
Emperor on His Majesty’s blrthdaj, 1915, 
substantial help to Britain during the Mazlr 
Isthan Campaign and Third Kabul Mar, 
1917-10 In Tccognitlon of this help, Nepal 
receives an annual gift to ten lakhs nipccs 
from the British Goyernment to bo paid In 
perpetuity , concluded and signed a new 
j 'Xrcatj of Friendship bctivecn the Goyem- 
raents of Nepal and Great Britain, 1023 , 
t has effected decided admlnlstratlyc and other 
improyements in the country and has abolish- 
ed Sutco (1920) and slay cry throughout the 
kingdom after liberating 70,000 slay cs at a 
cost of Rs 35,00,000, 1921-26 Piiblicaiions 
I Has translated several Mllltarj Ixioks Into 
Nepalese Address Slngha Durbar, Kat- 
mandu T A Marshal, Raxaul 

NEVILE, HIsrt RlVEh- B A , OB E (1019), 
VD (1920), CIE (1921), Commissioner, 
(on lease) b 24th Mav 1876 m Luphan 
MB E , d of T Maxwell, Fsq , of Inlne, 
Ayrshire, d 1928 Educ Cliartcrhouse 
Oriel College, Oxford Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1899 , posted to U P , Commanded 
U P Horse, 1913-17 , services placed at 
disposal of C-ln-C, Nov 1917, Asstt 
Adjutant-General at A H Q and from 
August 1921 to April 1923 Director of Auxi- 
liary aud Territorial Forces, Collector and 
Magistrate, Agra, Nov 1023 , Publications 
Dist Gazetteers of the United Provinces. 
Address Jhansl 

NEWBOULD, Hon Sir Babinqton Bennett, 
Kt (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1016 b 7 March 1867 Educ 
Bedford Sch Pembroke Coll , Cambridge 
Eat ICS, 1885 Address Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta 

NEWMAN, Harold Lancelot, CIE (1930), 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay 
Presidency b Aug 5, 1878 m Mary, d of 
the late Prof T A Hearson, AM ICE 
Educ Marlborough College and Royal 
Indian Englneermg College, Coopers 
Hill Jomed the Indian Forest Service 
as Assistant Conservator on November 15, 
1901 , apptd Conservator, 1st Jan 1922, 
Chief Conservator, Feb 1928 Address 
Poona 

, NICHOLSON, Sm Fredfriok Ahqustds, 
KCSJ (1025), KCIE (1903), CIE 
(1899), Kalsar-1-Hlnd Medal, First Class 
1 let Jan 1917 b 1846 m 1875, 
, Catherine, OBE, d of Rev J 

Lechler, three s Educ Royal Medical 
1 I College, Epsom , Lincoln Coll , Oxford 
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Entered Madras Cl\il Ser\lce, 1S69 , Member. 
Board of RCTenue, JIadras, 1899, Member, 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1897-99, 
1900-0'2 , repotted on cstabllstimont of Actlcul- 
tnral Banks in India, 1895 , Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 , retired, 1904 , Hon DIrec 
tor of Fisheries 1905-1918 PubheaUotis 
District Manual of Coimbatore , Land and 
Agrlcultuml Banks for India , Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins ; Kote on Agriculture in Japan 
Address Surrenden, Coonoor, HUgirls. 

KIHALSIHGH, Bev Casos Solohok, B,A , 
Evangelistic Missionary Charvhan Rajput of 
Mainpurl and Jagirdar by birth b 15 Feb 1852 
m 1870 d of Subahdar Sundnr Singh, a Tllol 
Chandl Bais of !ltolsivata, three s three d 
Edue Covt H S , Lakhlmpur , Canning 
Coll , Luckuorr , ordained, 1891 , Hon Canon 
In All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1908 
PuHicaUnns An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh , Tmnsla 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Skkhun, 1871-75 , Khulasat-ul 
Isaiah (in two parts) , Rlsala-e Saf Gol or 
Plain Speaking , Verses on Temperance in ' 
Urdu , Munajat A sl , Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward Vll and George V in Urdu 
Addrm 2 Pioneer Road Allahabad 

LTFOGI, Machiraja Bhowntsha>,'ker, MA, 
LL M , Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Ragpur b 30th August 1880 m Dr Indlrabai 
Rivogi, M B B S (Bom ) Educ at Nagpur 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 , President I 
Municipal Committee Nagpur, 1925-1928_ , 
Member, Umversitv Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 , I 
President, Umv Union, 1928-29 , Cliairman 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co Social and Political Reforms activities 
Address Craddock Town, Nagpur, C P 

NORBURT, H Carter, J P , M Inst T 
F I R A , Chief Accounts Officer, G I P , 
Railwav, Bombav 6 18 Oct 1883 m 
Miss Rickwood Educ at Leeds Great 
Northern RaUwav (England) Great Indian ! 
Penmsuln Railwaj, and Indian Eailnaj 
Accounts Office Address Victoria Terminus, 1 
Bombay | 

KORMand, AIiEXandee Robert, M A , B Sc , 
PhH) , Prof of Chemistry, Milson Coll , 
Bombav b Edinburgh, 4 March 18S0 m | 
1909 Margaret Elizabeth Murray Educ , 
Royal H S and Unlv , Edinburgh Address ' 
Wilson College, Bombay 

NORMAND, Charles, William Bltth, M2A , ; 
D Sc , Director-General of Observatones ' 
6 10th September 1889 m Alison 3Ic- , 
Lennan Educ Royal High School and ^ 
Edinburgh Umversitv Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow 1911-1913 Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1915 and 1919-1927 , I A R O , with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 , 
mentioned In despatches, 1917 Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927 Publications 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals Address Meteorological Office, I 
Poona 

hORRis, Roland Victor, D Sc. (London), 
M Sc, (Manchester), FIG, Professor of 
Bloch etoistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore 6 24 October 16S7 m Dorothv, 


only d of Robert and Mvrlam Harrop, 
Manchester Educ Ripon Grammar School 
and Unlv of Manchester Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ of Manchester, 1909, Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11 , Beit Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13 , Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Mnktesar, UP, 
1914 , war service, Captain TARO attached 
I03rd Jlahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18 , In- 
dian Agricultural Sendee Agricultural Chemist 
to Got t of Madras, 1918-24 , appointed Prof 
of Biocliemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924 , Hon. General Secretary, Indian 
Science Congress PiMicalxons Numerons 
scientific papers in various technical journals 
Address The Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore 


.\OVCE, Frank, Sir, Kt (1929), LCS. CSI 
(1924), C B E , 1919 Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council (Industries A Labour) 1931 
b 4 June 1878 Educ Salisbury Seh. and 
St Catharine’s Coll , Cambridge m 
Enid, d of W M Elrkiis of Liver- 
pool Entered ICS, 1902 Served in 
Madras Under-Sec to GQ\t of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dept , 1912 16 , 
Secrekiry, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917-18 , 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1918-29 , Vice- 
President and subsequently President, Indian 
Sugar Committee, 1919-20 , Member, Burma 
Land Revenue Committee, 1920-21 , Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, 1922-23 , 
Secy to the Govt of Madras, Development 
Department, 1923-24 , President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25 President, Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1926 Attached Officer and Asst Comnds- 
sloner, Rojal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1927 , Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, 1929 Publications England, 
India and Afghanistan (1902) Address Gorton 
Castle, Simla 

NLNAA, WiluaM B a , T C D (1902), 3LB. 
B Cb , T CJ) (1905), MD (1906), Kaiser-i- 
Hind Estd Medal Jan 1932 Adminis- 
trative Medical Officer, Bombay Port Trust 
b 26 Jan 18S0 m Jeanne Honorlne Thibanlt 
de Chanvalon, Paris Educ^ Clongowes Wood 
College, Kildare, University of Dublin, Tri- 
nity College Certifjmg Surgeon, Bombay, 
1914 , Coroner of Bombav, 1915-1919 , Police 
surgeon of Bombav Prof of Medical Juris- 
nrudence. Grant Medical College Bombav. 
Publications Lectures in Medical Jurispru- 
dence, The Mental Factor in Disease 
Address Dougall House, Colaba, Bombay 

O ATEN, Edward Fapj,et. M L C , MA , LL B , 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal b 24 
Feb 1884 m Dorothy AUeen Fegan, 
2nd d of late E G Ellis Educ Skinner’s 
School. Tunbridge Wells, Tonbndge School, 
Sldnej Sussex College, Cambridge (Scholar) 
On staff Llandoven CoU , 1903-9 , I E S as 
Prof of History, Presldencj CoU , Calcutta, 
1909-10, Trooper, Calcutta Light Horse to 

1916 , thence to 1919 In IA.R' 0 attached 
11th K E 0 Lanccra In N W Frontier and 
in the Punjab, including Wazinstan campaign, 

1917 , Lt , 1917 , -Ag Captain, 1919 , Offg 
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Asst Director for Mahomcdan Education, 
Bengal, 1919, Offg Inspector of European 
Schools, Bengal, 1920 , Ofig Principal, Bughli 
College, 1921 , Asst Director of Public Ins 
tructlon, Bengal, 1921, Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1924, Nominated member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1924 to present 
day Pellow, Calcutta University, Major, 
A F India 1927 In command of 2nd (Calcutta) 
Bn. Unlvemlty Training Corps Piihlications 
•• A sEetch of Anglo-Indian Literature ”, 
'• European Travellers In India ” , " Glimpses 
of India’s History ", contributed to “ Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature " 
Address United Service Club. Calcutta 


OGILTIE, The Hon Lteht-Colonei. Georoe 
DRUMMOND, CSI (1932), 01 E (1925). 
Agent to the Governor-General In Central 
India b 18 Feb 1882 m Loma Home, 
d of the late T Borne, Esq , J P of Charlton 
House, Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire 
Educ Cheltenham College , B M.C , Sand- 
hurst Entered Indian Army, 1000 , appoint- 
ed Indian Political Department, 1905 , Asst 
Secretary, Gtovt of India, Army Depart- 
ment, 1915 , Major, 1915 , Lieut -Col , 1926 , 
Dy Secretary, Govt of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, 1919 , Offg Political 
Secretary, Glovt of India, 1923 , President, 
Council of State, Jaipur, 1925 , Besident in 
Mewar, Bajputana, 1926-27 , Secretary, Indian 
States Committee, 1927-29, Besident in 
Kashmir, 1929-30 Address Indore, CX 

PADSHAH, Tee Hon Saiyed MAhmud 
SAHEB BAHADUR, BX , FA. U , MIember, 
Council of State , Member of the Boad 
Committee, Council of State VakU b 1887 
TO d of the late Soucar Syed Mir Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 
Chlttoor Educ Presidency College, Madras 
Joined the Bar In 1916 , became Member of the 
Beformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 . 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries, etc First joined the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
It in 1925 , became a FeUow of the Andhra 
University and President of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League m 1926 Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1927 Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State , 
presided over several Provincial Musllm- 
Conferences Address Bellary 


PAGE, The Hon Mr Justice Arthur, K C 
(1922) , Chief Justice, Burma fflgh Court 
b 1876 , o eurv s of late Nathaniel Page, 
J P , Carshalton, Surrey to Margaret, d 
of E SjTues Thomson, M J) , F B C P 
Fduc Harrow , Magdalen Coll , Oxford 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897 , Lite- 
rae Humaniores, 1899, BA 1899 Bar-at- 
^w, 1901 , Conservative Candidate, Derbv 
Borough, Jan 1910 , served European IVai 
in France and Flanders, A B , B N V B 
1915 , 2nd Lieut.. Eoyal ^larine Artillery , 
Captain 1917 Puisne Judge Calcutta, 1923 
Publications Licensing Bill, Is it Just I 
1903 , Shops Act (Joint author), 1911 , 
Legal Problems of the Empire In Oxford 
Survey of the British fenplre, 1914 , 


Imperialism and D( mocraci , 1013 , Mar and 
Allen Enemies, 1914 , anrlous articles on 
Political and Social subjects , Harrow School 
cricket and football ckatns and n\cs pln>cr 
Address High Court, llangoon 

Ptl, K BiMi, MA (Hons), Controller of 
Patents and Designs b Tan 15, 1893 to 
S lta Bal Educ T D High School, 
Cochin , Maharaja’s Coll , F rnakulam , and 
Prcsldcncv Coll , Jiadras Professor of Clie- 
inlstrs, SPG College, Trlchlnopolj , 1910- 
18, Prof of Chemistry, Jlaharaja’s Coll, 
Vlzlanagram, 1018-19 , Asst Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1910 20 1 xamlncr 

of Patents, Calcutta, 1920 21, Controller of 
Patents and Designs, 1924 Address. 1, 
Council House Street, (Jalcutta 

PAKENHAM-WALSH, Bt Brv HERBERT, 
D D (Dub ), Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta b Dublin, 22 March 1871 , 3rd son of 
late Bt Bov William Pal cnham-Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossorv, and Clara Jane Bldlcy 
TO 1916, Clara Bldlcy, v d of Bc\ Canon 
F C Hajes. Educ Chard Grammar School, 
Blrkenltead School , Trlnlta College, Dublin 
Deacon, 1896, worked ns a member of the 
Dublin Unlvcrsltv Brotherhood, Clihota 
Nngporc, India, 1896-1903 , Principal, S P 
G College, Ttichlnopolv, 1901-07, Head 
of the SPG Brotherhood, Trlchlnopoly , 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore 
1907-14 , Bishop of Assam, 1915-23 Pub- 
Itcaiions St Iranels of Assisi and other 
poems , Nisbet, Altar and Table (S P C K ) , 
Evolution and Christianity (C L S ) Com 
mentarv on St John’s Ep (S P C.K ) , 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S P C K ) 
Antlphonal Paalter Address Bishop s College, 
224, Lower Circular Boad, Calcutta 

PALAIBET, CHARLES Bowland, M I Much E , 
M I E B , Member for Industries and 
Commerce, Indore State b 12 Dec 1872 
TO Louise Beszant, d of Charles Boszant, 
London Edw Cathedral College, Clirlst 
Church, New Zealand Address Indore, 
Central India 

PALANPUB, Nawab Major H H Zubda- 
TUL-irULK Dewan Mahakiian Talft 
Muhammad Khan Bahadur, g C I E (1932), 
K C I E (1920), K C V O (1922) b 

July 7, 1883 State has area of 1,750 sq 
miles and population of over 238,694 
Address Palanpur 

PAL, BiPiN Chandra, Journalist b 7 Nov 
1858 Educ , Presidenev College, Calcutta 
Sul>-E<litor, "Bengal Public Opinion,” 1883-84 
Sub-Editor ‘ Tribune”, 1887-88 Secretary 
and Librarian, Calcutta Public Librarv 
1890-92 License Inspector, Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, 1892-93 , visited England and America , 
worked as a Brahmo Missionary started 
••New India,” 1901 and afterwards •‘Bande 
Mataram”, convicted in 1907 to simple 
Imprisonment for 6 months for contempt of 
court , left for Englnni 1908 where he started 
" Swaraj ” (monthly) , In 1911 sentenced on 
lindlng at Bombay to simple Imprisonment 
for one month on a charge of sedition , start- 
ed ••The Hindu Beview’’ln 1912 Address 
Calcutta 
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Esaminatlon Irom that Ckjllegc In 1027 State 
has an area of 880 sq mUes and ^pula- 
tion of 67,111 . salute of IB Aadrctt 

PartahgaTh, Kajputana 


and Incarceration of Mr tmndlii. joined 
Ahmcdabid Munlclpnlll\ for the first time 
and iKJcamc Its President, 1027-28 Address’ 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad 


PASCOE, SIE Edwin Hau., Kt ’ 

Sc E (Cantab ), D So (^ndon), F G 8 , 
F A s:b , Director, Geological Surv^ of India 
since 1021 Editor, Memoirs and Ecrards of 
the Geological Survey of India . Mining and 
Geological Institute of India, President in 1924 
T^sSer and Editor of Transactions, 1020 
1930 , President of the Governing Body, 
Indian School of Mining and Geology , Corres 
ponding Member, Imperial Institute 
Trustee, Indian Museum, Calcutta, Mem 
her of Council, Indian Institute of Science, 
h 17 Feb 1878 m Mia, d of James 
MaciLean of Beauly, Inverness Educ 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (Found- 
ation Scholar). Joined Geolo^cal 
Survey, 1906 , Kangta Earthquake Inves- 
tigation 1905 , Survey of Banna Oil- 
flelds, 1905-00 , accompanied Makwarl Puni- 
tive Expedition, Naga Hills, 1910 , dented 
Persian Gulf, Arabian Coast and W Persia, 
1913 , Slade Oilfields Commission in Persia, 
and Persian Gulf, 1913-14 , Punjab and N 
■W Frontier, 1014-15 , Commsn as 2ad-Lt 
in I A B, O , 1915 , on Active Service, Mesopota- 
mia, 1916-17 , promoted to Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India 1017 , on Depu- 
tation to Mesopotamia, lOlS-lO Pubhcalions 
The Oilfields of Burma , The Petroleum 
Occurrences of Assam and Bengal , Petroleum 
in the Punjab and N 'W Frontier Province , 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia, with special 
reference to occurrences of Petroleum, and 
several shorter papers in the Eecords, Geo 
logical Survey of India and elsewhere 
Address Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Cbowrlnghee, Calcutta 


PATE, HENuy Beoikald , B a , C 1 E (1931) , 
Second Secretary, Government of Madras 
■b 10 Aug 1880 m Ethel Blanche Blgnell 
1924 Edue CUfton 1893-99 , Bing’s 
ColL, Cambridge, 1899-1904 Joined ICS 
1904 , Special Settlement Officer, Secretary, 
Board of Bevenue, DepuU’ Secretary of 
Go\etnment of India and OSg Secretary of 
Armj Department , Collr of Malabar , 
Secretary to Government of Madras, Eerenue 
Department Publtcaltons A Gazetteer of 
the Tinnevelly District (Madras Government 
Press) Address Madras 


PATEL, Vaimbebhai JBATERBHAI, Bar-at- 
Law Bom of a Patldar family at Baramsad 
near Nadiad, Matriculated from the Nadlad 
high school, passed District Pleader’s exami- 
nation and began practice on the criminal 
side at Godhra , went to England and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple On 
return from England started practising in 
Ahmedabad Entered public Ufe in 1016 
as an associate of Mr M. K Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ah- 
medabad Came into prominence as a 
Satyagraha leader first at Kalra and then In 
the Nagpur national flag agitation and else- 
where, and in the Bardoll no-tax campaign 
On suspension of non co-operation morement 


PATEL, ViTHALBiiU JiiAVi niniG, first elected 
President of tlio Indhin Ix;plslatl\c Asscmblj 
Educ Ahmedabad and l.nglnnd, mcrolicr 
of tile Bombay Corporation, Clinlrman, 
Schools Committee, 1923 24, Bombay I^cgls- 
lathe Council and tlic Imperial Council, 
President of Bomlwy Corporation, 1024-25, 
Chairman of the Bcccptlon Committee of 
the Special Bombay Congress of 1018 , mcm- 
licr of Citll Disobedience Committee whlcli 
toured India in 1022 Elected President, 
Lcglslatlsc Assembly, Aug 1025, rc-clcctcd 
President, I/:glsintl\c Assembly , in Jan 1027 
Address Delhi and Simla 


PATIALA, IJEin’ -GENXRAT, HlS HlQHKESS 
FARZAND I-KUAS-I-DAHLAT I-lKOLIBn lA 
ilAVBDE-I-ZAUAS AMIR-tJt-UjIAR A MAHARAJA 
DHIEAJBAJ BAJEaHWAS.FADD VAVSnAl ATANS 
BhATH Ktll BnUSHAN SlIREE Marahraja 
i-Bajqan Maharaja sir BnensDER 

SINQH MOHIhDER BAHADUR MAHARAJA 
Dhiraj Of , Q C S 1 , cr 1021 G C I E , cr 
1011 . G C V 0 , cr 1922 G B E , cr 1018 , 
FBQS,, FZS, MBAS, JLB S.A , 
FBCI, FJtHS, Hon ADC 
to the King Emperor since 1022 b 
October 1891 Educ Altchtson College, 
Lahore A member of the Standing 
Committee of Chamber of Princes, and 
Chancellor of Indian Princes’ f^mber 
(Nnrendra Mandall 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
and 1930 Hon Major-General in British 
Army and Hon Col 15th Ludhiana Slkh-s , 
Served with Indian Expcdltlonarv Forces 
during Eux^an Mar 1914 on tho stall 
in France, Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918, Afghan War, 1919 , Grand CSoss of 
the Legion of Honour, Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy Grand Cordon 
of the Order De Leopold of Belgium , Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile , Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of the Boumania , 
Grand Cross of the Orders of the St Saviour 
of Greece , Bepresented India at the Imp^al 
War Conference and Cabinet, 1918 , and 
League of Nations Assembly 1926, Patiala 

I Is the Premier State of the Punjab , is 5,932 
sq miles In extent, and has a population 
of 16,26,520 and a res enue of Bs 1,28,60,000, 
the ruler receiving a salute of 19 guns 
Becxeatlons Shooting, Cricket (Capfelned 
M C C at Bombay 1926), Polo, Motoring, 
President, Ail India Gun Dog League Patron, 
Ail India Courting Club , Vice-President, 
Indian Kennel Association Owns the biggest 
Kennel in India Address , Patiala (Punjab) 
—India Chail (Simla Hills) 

PATKAB, The Hon Me Jubtiob Setarah 
SUNDERRAO, B-A LL B , Judge, High Court, 
Bombay 6 16 May 1873 ni Mrs Bhantabal 
Patkar Educ Elphlnatone High School 
and Elphlnstone College Began practising 
as a Pleader, High Court, Appellate Side in 
1897 , Was appointed Government Pleader 
in 1913 and continued as such till July 
1026 , Selected in November 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed by 
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PAVUY, Merwanji EiuonJl , T P ) , 

LB CP (London), LM AS (Bombaj) , 
LAI (Dublin) , Captain (I JI S ) of the Parsl 
Pioneer Battalion , medical practitioner, 
Bombay , b 15 October 1800 m 1870 
Educ St XaTler'B High Scliool , Qmnt 
Medical College of Bombay , Botundn 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital 
■Cnclct Career The first Pnrsl orlckotcr to 
play for the Middlesex Coimty XI in 1895 
was one of the members of the Second Pnrsl 
Team that toured England in 1888 and •was 
the principal bowler Played for twcnt>-ninc 
years for the representative Pars! Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1010, and 
captained the Parai team for twenty-four 
years 1889-1913 Has been the Chaimwn 
of the Parsl Seleotlon Committee since 1915 
President of the Baronet Cricket Club and the 
John Bright Cricket Club of Bombay since 
1887 PuMta Life Chairman of the Evecu- 
tlve Committee of the Zoroastrian Physical 
Cidture and Health League and the Sir Din 
Shaw M Petit Gymnasium in Bombay Hon 
Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of the 
Pars! Koneer Battalion , Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Parsl Co operative 
Housing Society , Vice-President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee , Joint Hon Secretary 
of the Bombay Olympic Association 
Superintendent of the Plogue Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897 , A Trustee of Dr I 
Glml Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Navnsari High School , President 
of Mazdayasnl Mandnl, Bulsnra Class, T M 
P A , and Khorshed Mandal , Chairman of 
of Pars! Scout Federation and Pars! Purity 
League and Zoroastrian B and Executive 
Committees PubheaHons Parsl Cricket , 
Physical Culture , The Team Spirit in Cricket , 
Badlo Talks on Boxing among the Parsls 
‘ Scouting " and “ Health ” Cliib’t Parsl 
Gymkliani , WUlingdon Sports Club 
Addrets Colaba Castle, Colaba, Bombay 

HAVBY, JDss Baisy, M a , Author and Littera- 
teur h 25 December 1900 Educ Queen 

^ Mary High School, and St Xavier’s College, 
^mbar , M A with Distinction, ColumWa 
University, Hew York, 1926 Travelled 
extensively in Europe and America, 1926 26 
Presented at Their Jlajesties’ Court in 1928 
Delegate to the Geneva Conference for Peace 
f hrou^ Eellgion, 1928 Member of Committee 
of ^arlou8 CharltyuBalls, the League of Mercy^ 
the Dnlverslty College, the Empire Eve, 
the Empire Day held in London during 
the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 in aid of 
hospitals Travelled extensively in England 
on tlie Continent, 1927-80 Member of 
J^ttnrose League of Great Britain, 
r It League of Mercy, British Federation 
of Unlierslty AYomen, British Indian Union, 
also of the Bombay Presidency Women's 
Council In Bombay Work Guild, Xatlonal 
Indian Association, All-India Women’s 
lolucatlon Fund Association, and of several i 
other Associations and Societies Piibhea- 
Oons The Heroines of Ancient Persia, 
Morles Eetoid from the Shahnama of Firdausi 
(tambrldge, 1930) , and many articles In 
jiopnlar and scientific journals Addreis 
01, Fodder Hoad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 


PEABS, STFUAUT Edmund, 0 1 E (1010) 
CSl (1923), Bcslucnt in Mysore !> 25 
Nov 1876. m Winifred M Barton Educ 
Edinburgh University and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1608, served In N W F Province from 1901 
onwards, as Political Agcntln Tochl,]vurrnm, 
Khybcr and kfalakand Delegate to Anglo- 
Afghan Conference nt Mussoorlcln 1020 
Resident in Wnrirlstan, 1922-21 Oflg A 
G G in Baluchistan, Jlay to October 1021, 
Resident in Mvsore (Tunc 1925) Atldren^ 
Bangalore, Sonthem India. 

PEBLER, Most Ri v FritDiNANb, S J , Catho- 
lic Ardihlshop ol Calcutta, since 1924 b 
Antwerp, 22 Sept 1875 Joint d Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1013 Conoccmtcd Co 
ndjntor Bishop, Deo 1921 Knight Com- 
mander Order of f he Crown , Knight Comman- 
der, Order ot Jjcopold Addra^ 32, Bark 
Street, Calrnfto 

PEBINl, Bt Bet Paui,, S J , D D , BDhop ol 
Calicut, since June 1923, 6 Brandola, Italv, 
Jan 1807 Educ. various Colleges of Society 
of Jesus In Austria, England and Belgium 
Joined Society of Jesns, 1833 , Bector and 
Pfln of S* Aloysius ^11 Mangalore, forslx 
years. Bishop of Mangalore, 1910 23 
Addrese Bishop’s House, Calicut 

PETIT, Sm Dinshaw Manooejee, 2na Baro- 
net , t of late Framjcc Dlnshaw Petit, 

I 2nd son of Ist Baronet, b 7 June 1873 
* his grandfather, Sir Dlnshaw JIanockJee 
Under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jeejeebhoy Framjl Petit to 
Dlnshaw Manockjee Petit Merchant and 
cotton mlllowner , nt one time Member, 
Bombay Legislative Connell , J P for 
Bombay , Member of the Mimloipal Corpora- 
tion, Bombay and Trustee of the Parsee 
Punchayet Funds, a Delegate of Parsce Ch 
Matrimonial Court of Bombay , Pres 
of Association for Amcdoiatlon of Poor 
Zoroastrlans in Persia , the Petit Charity 
Funds, Petit Institute, and Parsee Orpha- 
nage, and Chairman and Member of 
Managing Committees of the principal 
Parsee charitable Institutions In Bombay 
President of the Bombay Presidency Asso- 
ciation m Dlnbal, d of Sir JamsetJee Jejee- 
bhoy 8rd Bart , and has issue Address 
Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

PETIT, Jehanqik Bouanjee, Merchant and 
mlllowner 6 21 Aug 1879 m Miss JalJee 
Sorabjee Patuok, M B E Kalsar-l-Hlnd 
Sliver medallist Educ Eort Hl^ and St 
Xavier’s Institutions JJ* , merchant and 
mill agent , Member, Bombay Muni- 
cipal Corporation, The Bombay Improvement 
Trust Board , Bombay Development Board 
and the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
Member of the Committee of the B ombay 
Mlllowners’ Association (President, 1916-16 
and 1928-29),Indlan Merchants’ Chamber (Pre- 
s fdent, 1919 20) and Indian Industrial Con- 
ference (President 1918 , Vice Pressldent, 
Bombay Presiaency Assocn , Fellow of the 
University of Bombay , Trustee of Parsee 
Panchayat, Founder and Managing Director 
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> List) Address Balvant "Bag, Tlmna, and 
“ Beau lieu,” Slount Pleasant Itoad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombaj 

PBAMATHANATH, BANERJEA, Professor Dr 
M A (Cal ), D So Boon (Loud ), Barrlstcr- 
at-Larv , Minto Professor of Economics, 
Calcutta Hnhersltj since 1920 b Novembci 
1879 Educ at Presidency College, Calcvitta, 
and London School of Economics, England 
Professor in the Bishop's, City, Blpon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1906 1913, 
Delegate to the Congress of 'Universities, 
Oxford, 1921 , Member, Bengal Legls Coun- 
cil, 1928-80 , Fellow Calcutta Ifnivcrsity , 
Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta University 
Dean, Faculty of Arts, Calcutta University, 
1929-30 , President, Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching In Arts, Calcutta Unlvcisltj , 1929 30, 
President, Bengal Economic Society since 
1927, President, Indian Economic Conference, 
1930 PubUcai\ont A studj of Indian 
Economics, (First Edition, 1911) , Public 
Administration In Ancient India , Fiscal 
Policy In India , A Hlstorj' of Indian Taxa- 
tion , Indian Finance In the Daj s of the 
Company , and Provincial Finance In India 
Address 186, Grand Trunk Boad, Utarpara, 
Dist Hughll 


PBASAD, GAI?ESH, MA (Cantab), D Sc, 
Hardlnge professor of Higher Mathematics 
In the Calcutta University, Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society , 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Society , 
Patron, ABahabad University Math ^socn 
b 16th Nov 1876 Edue Ballla, 
Allahabad , Cambridge, Gottingen Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Unlv 
(1924) , Member of Court, ifeecutlve and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Unlv , Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science , Member of the 
Senate and Ex-Cormcll, Agra University 
Pubhcations “ Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Theories of Heat ” (Berlin, 1908) 
text-books onDIflerentlal Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910), "Jlathe- 
matlcal i^search In the last twenty years" 
(Berlin, 1922) , " The place of partial differen- 
tial equations In Mathematical Physics” 
(Calcutta, 1924) , ” An Introduction to the 
theory of elleptlc functions and higher trans- 
cendentals” (Calcutta, 1928), " Lectures on 
recent researches In the theory of Fourier 
series” (Calcutta, 1928) and many other 
orl^nal papers published In the mathematical 
and scientific journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1900-1924 Address 
2, Sama vaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta , and 37. Benares Cantt 

PRASAD, The Hoh Justice Sie Jwala, 
BA , LL B , Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1916 Acting Chief Justice, 1921 b 
25th March 1876, son of Babu Sahay, 
late Deputy Collector and Magistrate 
of Bhardara, Pregana Behea, Bihar and 
Orissa m 1888, d of Munslf Mangul 
Sen Slngli, Zamindar and retired Dy Com- 
missioner Educ Arrah ZlUah School, 
Patna College, Calcutta University , Mnlr 


Central College and Allnhai)ad UnBcrsltj 
BA Ist Class Honours and Jubilee 
Jfedalllst 1893, LL B , niid Jiibllco Bursary 
1805 Vnkll, Calcutta and Allahalnd Hlgli 
Courts, Government Pleader, Shababad, 1003 
Vice Ciialrman, Local Board, 1904 Member of 
Shababad DLstrlct Board, 1904 Secretary of 
Government Amh Zllinli School, 1903, 
Founded Purdah Girls’ School at Arrah, 
1913, Inaugurated Zlllah School Boarding 
House, 191 ( Follow of Patna Unlvcrslf j 
Member of SjTidlcato and of the Fncult> of 
Land and Board of Examiners In Ijvw Prosl 
dent. League of Educationists President, All 
India Knyastlia Conference 1915, President, 
Behar Young Men’s Institute , Bnl Saheb, 
1914 , Ral Bahadur, 1916 Ag Chltf Justice 
In 1024 Ag Clihf Justice, 1926 Ag Cldcf 
Jiistlco 1031 Address Palnn 

PRENTICE, WitwAM David Russfi.l, M A 
(Edin burgh) C S I (1931), C 1 L (1928). 
ICS , Mcnil)cr, Bengal Lxeeutlv< Council 
b 6tli Sept 1877 in Florence Mnrv , joungest 
d of J F Kane (dlo<l) Editr George 
Watson’s College Fettes, Edinburgh Unlvcrsltj 
and Christ Cliurch Oxford Address 
United Service Club Calcutta 

PRICE, Edwih Lf^sswauf, B A (Oxon ), 
Bar at-Lnw, CIE, QBE, FRES, 
Merchant, Frcncli Consular Agent at Karachi 
since 1014 b 8 th Juh 1874 Member, 
Legislative Asscmblv, 1920-21 nnd 1920 , 
Municipal Councillor, Karachi, since 1920, 
Member, Hides Cess Enquiry Committee, 
1929 30 , Vice-President, Karaold Munici- 
pality, 1929 Address “ Neweroft ”, Ghizrl 
Road, Karachi 

PUDUKKOTTAI, HIS HIGHNESS SRI BRIHAD- 
AJiBA Dab Raja Rajagopaia Tondadian 
Bahadur, Raja of b 1922 Installed 19th 
November 1928 Minor The State has an 
area of 1,179 sq miles and population of 400,694 
and has been ruled by the Tondaimnn dynasty 
for centuries Salute 11 guns Address 
New Palace, Pudukkottal 


PUDUiUEE, NowEOJEB.lst OlasB Sardat of 
Deccan, Bombay, OJ E b 1841, Educ 
Poona Coll under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem of Bombay Leg Council , Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
"Banking Companies, Address Pudumjee 
House, Poona 


PUR3HOTAMDAS THAKURDAS SIR, Kt 
(1923), 0 I E (1919), M B E Non-Offlolal 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly 
(Indian Commerce, Cotton Merchant 
b 80th May 1879 , Educ . Elph, CoB , 
Bombay President, East Indian Cotton 
Association , Member. Lord Incbcape’s 
Retrenchment Committee, Governor, Im 
perlal Bank of India , Member, Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance 
(1926) Address 11, Ridge Road, Malabar 
HUl 


PURVE3, Robert Egeeton, OJ E ; P W D., 
retired 6 1859 Educ Thomason CoD , 
Roorkee , Ex Eng,, 1895 , Snpdt Eng , 1W7, 
Ch Eng and Sec to Govt , Punjab Irrlga- 


P'tford mf,^%fon, '^■.r'’ i^cfurpr 
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3Ir Mahom«lWto\ Kaliimtoola In 1880, 
entered Bombay ^luniclpal Corporation 
in 1892 , President of Corporation 1890 , 
Member of tlic Bombay City Improvement 
Trust for 20 jears from 1898 , Member, 
Bombaj Legislathe Council, 1899 1900 , 
Member, Imperial Legislative Council 1912 , 
President, Piscal Commission 1021 , Member 
of Bombay Evecutlvo Council in charge of 
Education and Local Sclf-Goiernmcnt 1918 
1923 , President, Legislative Council 1923 
1928 , Member of the Boval Commission on 
Labour , President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931) Address * Pedder Boad, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay 

RAJA, Tribhovakdis Jaqjivandas, M a , 
LL B , Dewan, Lunavada State b 6 Koi 
1893 m Mss Taralavml R Rhandedla, 
Educ Bahadurkhanji High School, Junagad 
Babauddln College, Junagad , Wilaon 
College, Bombay and Govt Law School 
Bombaj Lecturer In History in Wilson 
College, 1914-16 , Raib Dewan and Sarnyava- 
yadhish, Wankanar State, 1917-1920, 
Revenue Commissioner, Junagadh State, 
1920 21 , Huzur Personal Assistant and 
Reienue Minister, Limbdi State, 1921-1930, 
appointed Dewan, Lunawada State, 1030 
Address Lunanada, via Godhra 

RAJKOT, THAKOR SAHEB, SuBI DHARltENDRA- 
SI5HJ1 Lakhajuuj b 4th March 1910 
Educ Rajkumar College. Rajkot and High 
gate Public School, Middlesex in Knnvari 
Saheba Padmakunierba Saheba of Chhota 
IJdcpur on 14 Maj' 1931 Invested with full 
ruling powers of the State on 2l8t April 1931 
State has an area of 282 square miles and 
population of 76,666 Salute 9 guns Address 
Rajkot, Kathiawar 

RAJPIPLA, Captain His HiQBraEss Mahabaha 
Shri Sm ViJAYsiNH, Maharaja op, K c 5 1 
(1925) b 1890 * to the gadl in 1916. 

Educ at Rajkumar Coll , Rajkot, and 
subsequently with the Imperial Cadet Corps 
In Dehra-Dun Enjoys permanent hereditary 
salute of 13 guns Address Rajplpla, Rajpipla 
State 

RAJW ADE, Major-Geverai,, RAO Raja 
Ganpateao Raghhnath Rao Raja MAshir- 
I-KHAS BAHADITR SARRAT-JrrKQ, C B E , 
ADC, Army Member, Gawlior Oort , and 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army , Member of 
the Council of Regency , ranks as Piret Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Residency and In U P 
of Agra and Oudh. b Jan 1884 m Dr Miss 
Kagubal Joshl, d of Sir Moropant JoshI of 
Kagpur Educ Victoria College Address 
Gwalior 

RAMADAS PAKTHLH, The Hon T , B A , ' 
BL, Advocate, Madras, 6 Oct 1873 Educ 
jiadras Christian College Member, Conn- 
cll of state since 1925, Leader of the Swarajist 
Partv In the Council of State since 1926, 
President, Afadras Central Urban Bank Ltd 
(Provincial Co-operathe Bank of Madras), 
President, Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Institute , Member of Senate and Academic 
Council of Madras University , Chairman, 


Tcliigu Board of Studies and Member, Board 
of Studies and Pnculty of Idu, President, 
Indian Provincial Co-opernth c Banka Assocla 
tlon since 1028 , Mcmlicr, Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee, Member of the Gosern- 
Ing Body of the Imperial Connell of Agri- 
cultural Research , Mcmhcr, All-lndla Con- 
gress Committee and President, Madras 
Andlira District Congress Committee 
Pubhcalious 'Commentaries on the Jladrns 
Estate Land Act (I.jind Tenures) Address 
Farhatbagh, Slylaporc, Aladras 

RAMAIYA, A , M A , Fellow of the Royal Eco 
nomic Society (London) Adsocatc, Madura, 
Ads-iscr, Idndura-Ramn ad Cliambcr of 
Commerce S 1894 tn Kamlaljal d 
of S Krishna Iyer of Tlrusarur Educ 
Aladias Christian College, and Madras Law 
College Gave csddcncc l)cfore the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1024-25) and 
the Currency Commission (1026-26), Secretary, 
Aladura District People’s Association, 1025 
to 1927 Frequently contributes to tlic 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial Piiblica 
lions ' A national System ol Taxation," 
“ Monetary Refonn In India ” , • Law 

of Sale of Goods in India " Address 
Lakshml A llasam, North Veil Street, Aladura, 
S India 

RAMAN, Sir Chandraserhara Venkata, Kt , 
ALA , Hon Ph D (Frleburg), Hon LL D 
(Glasgow) and (Bombay) , D Sc (Calcutta), 
F R S Hon Awarded Nobel Prize 
for Physics (1030) , Palit Prof of Physics, 
Calcutta Unhcrslty b 7th Noscnibcr 1880 
in Lokasundarammal Educ A V N 
College, Vlzagapatam and Presidency College, 
Aladras Enrolled Officer, Indian Finance 
Dept 1907 , PaUt Prof , Calcutta UnB , 
1917 , Hon Seen , Indian Association 
for the Cnlthation of Science, 1919, British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924, Re- 
search Associate, CalUomla Institute of 
Teconology, 1924 , President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1928 , Mnteucol Alcdallist, Rome, 
1929 , Hughes Alcdallist of the Royovl Society 
(1930), FcUow of the Institute of Physits, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon Mem Ind 
AInth Soc , and Patna Med Assoc , R®" 

Fefiow, Zurich Phys Soc and 
Royal PhU Soc, Glasgow Pubhea- 
tions Experimental InvestigaLons on 
vibrations , Theory of Bowed Instruments , 
Molecular DiSraction of Light , Music 
Instruments , X-ray Studies , and numerous 
scientific papers in the Indian Journal of 
Physics which is conducted hy him and in 
British and American journals Address 
210, Bow Bazaar Street, Calcutta 

RAMACHANDRA RAO, DEWAN BkHADtIR M , 
BA, BL, Kaiser-i-Hlnd Gold Medal, 
Advocate, Kgh Court , Member, Legislative 
Assemhly, 1924-26 b Sept 1888 m M Viy- 
yamma Educ at Presidency College, Alad^ 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1910- 
1923 , Member, Legis Assembly, 19^--6 
Member of the deputation of the AU-India 
Moderates In 1919 and Member of the LyRon 
Committee on Indian Students, 1921 , 
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Member, Indian Sandlmrst Committee, 1924 , 
President, Prohibition League 1920, President, 
All-India States Subjects Confce , 1927 , 
Member, Indian Hound Table Conference,1930 
President, Madras Co operathe Central Land 
Mortgage Bank, 1930 Publications Develop- 
ment of Indian Polity Address EUore, 
3radra8 Presidency 

BAMASIVAMI AIYAB, Sm ChetpAT P , 
KOIE (1925), BA, BL, CIB 
(1923) b 12 Nov 1879 , m Sltalakshmi, 
rf of C V Sundram Shastri and Sister 
of Justice Eumaraswaml Sastrl Editc 
■Weslej College, Presldencj College and Law 
College, JLadras English and Sanskrit 
University Prizeman Enrolled as Vakil, 
1903 and as Advocate, 1923 For many 
years member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee , Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University, Trustee of various 
educational Institutions Secretary to Congress, 
1917-18 , connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918, Gave evidence before Joint 
f^rllamentary Committee on IMorms, 1919, 
also before Meston and Southborough Com- 
mittees Member of Committee to draft 
Eegulatlonsfor Madras under the Beform Act 
Bepresented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi Eetnmed to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madra8^ 1920 Advocate-General, 
1920-1923 Member, Executive Council, 1923 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Unlver-i 
sity of Madras, 1024 , Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geney a as a substitute delegate 
In 1926 and as delegate In 1927 Resumed | 
practice at the Bar, March 1928 Appeared 
before the Butler Committee on behalf of 
some of the Indian States, April 1928 , deh- 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajendra Jubilee 
Lecture to the Mvsore University, July 1928 
Appeared In the Patiala Enquirj for H H the 
JIanaraja of Patiala along -Rdth Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapm , Elected to the Legislative 
Assembly by the Tanjore-Trichlnopoly 
Constituency, 1929 Elected to the Council 
of State from Madras Presidency , 1930 , 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence and Member of the Federal Structure 
Committee, 1980 Law Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, 1931 Piibh- 
cations Various pamphlets and articles on 
Financial and Literary^ topics Address 
The Grove Cathedral, Madras, and DcLlsle, 
Ootacamund 

R AMES AM, The Hon- Mb Jusxioe Vepa, 
BA. , BE , Judge, High Court, Madras b 
27 July 1875 m Lakshmlnarasamma Educ 
Hindu Coll , Vliagapatam , Presidency CoU , 
Madras, and Law Coll,, Madras Practised 
as Hi^ Court VakU at Vliagapatam from 
1896 to 1900, at Madras 1900-1920 , Govt 
Pleader, 1916-20, appomted Judge, 1920 
Address . Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, Madras 

RAMPAL, Raja, tee Kutiehe 

R-AMPUr, His Highness Alijah fa joanp -i- 

DOPIzrE-I-DAtrLAT-l-lNGLISHIA, MCKHXIS- 

vp-Dauiah, NAsm-rp-MniK, amb-ui,- 


Ujiba, Nawab Sated Mohajuiad Raza Axi 
Khan Bahaduk, Mhstaid Jung b I7th 
Nov 1906 Succeeded 20th June 1930 State 
has area of 892 54 square miles and popula- 
tion 464,919 Permanent Salute 15 Guns 
Address Rampur State, U P 

RANGACHARIAR, Dewan Bahadhb Tied VEN- 
KATA, BA. , B L , C I.E (1925), M" L A since 
1920 Vakil, High Court, Madras b 1865 m 
Ponnammal, d of S. Rajagopala AJyengar of 
Srirangam Educ SPG College, Trl- 
chlnopoly , Law College, Madras School- 
master for 3 years , enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 , Professor, Law 
CoU , 1898-1900, Member, Madras Corpn , since 
1908 , Member, Madras Legis Council, 1916- 
1919 , Member, Indian Bar Commitjee , Mer- 
cantile Marine Committee , Esher Committee, 
Elected Dy President, Leg Assembly, 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office, 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921,’ 
Membei; Frontier Committee , Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board Represented India 
at the opening by H R H the Duke of Tork 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 ; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Conimlttee, 1928 Vice Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council Publications A book 
on Village Panchayats Address Rltberdon 
House, Vepery, Madras 

RANGANATHA.M, ABCOT, BA, B L , Minister 
for Development, Madras b 29 June 1879 
Educ Christian and Law Colleges, Madras 
Entered Government Service in 1901, resigned 
Deputy CoUectorshlp in 1915 , entered Legis- 
lative Council in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
elected in 1923 and 1926 Went to England 
as a member of the National Convention 
Deputation In 1924 3DnIster for Develop- 
ment, Madras, December 1926 to March 1928, 
Hon Secretary, Young Men’s Indian Asso- 
ciation, Madras, from 1916 , Hon Organising 
Secretary' and Treasurer, Eeconstructlon 
League 1928 Publications Editor, “ Praja- 
bandhu,” a Teluro Magazine deyoted to the 
edacatloD of thd Electorate , Author of 
"Indian VlUage — as it is ’’ Address Shantl- 
Kunj, Adyar, Madras, S 

RANGASWAMI IYENGAR, A , B A (1897) 

B L (1901), Editor, The Hindu, Madras b 
1877 Educ Coimbatore High School and the 
Presidency CoU , JIadras Clerk In the Chief 
Secretariat , practised as a pleader in Tanjore 
joined The Hindu, then bought and took up 
the editorship of The Swadesamitran, and from 
1928 has been Editor of The Hindu Elected 
to the second and third Legis Assembly 
Secretary, All India Syyaraj Partv, 1925-27. 
General Secretary of the Congress, 1926-27' 
Publications The Indian Constitution 
Address, 45, Mowbray’s Road, Mylapore 
Madras ’ 

RANGASWAMY AYYANGAR, K V, Land- 
holder b 1886 Member of the old Impe- 
rial Legislative Council from 1916-1920 
elected by the Zamlndars of Madras Presi- 
dency, Member, CouncU of State, IQ^O ”5 
elected representatiye of the LegisTairve’ 
Assembly from 1920 and again bv the 'Madras 
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Landlords, and n Congressman of the Nationa- 
list Party Connected with the founding 
and management of National College, Trlehlno- 
poly , President of the Chlttiir Conference , 
Chairman of the Slndras Prov Confee 
and Trlchlnopoly Dlst Confee Member of 
the Council of State again from 1930 , 
President, Madras, Provincial Conference. 
1920, Chairman, Srlrangam Municipal 
Council 1027-29 and President, Board ol 
Trustees, Srlrangam Temple Address 
Vasudeva ‘Vilas, Srlrangam, Madras Presl. 
dency 

BANJITBINHJI *ee Nawanagar. 

EANKIN, The Hon. Chief Justice Sm George 
C iiAus, Ht (1925), High Court, Calcutta 6. 
12th, August 1877. m. Alice Maud Amy 
Sayer Educ Trinity College, Cambridge 
Barrister (Lincoln’s Inn) 1904 Northern 
Circuit B Garrison Artillery 1016-18 Ad- 
dress ' 9, Bengal Club, Calcutta 

BAG, ‘ViNATEK Ganpat, BA (Bom ), 1908, 
BA, LL B (Cantab ), 1913, caUed to the 
Bar, 1914 Professor of French at the Blphln- 
stone College, Bombay b 24 September 
1888 m Mias B B Kothare, d ol 
Mr E N Kothare, Solicitor Educ Elphln- 
stone Middle School , Elphlnstone High School, 
Elphlnstone College , St John’’8 College, 
Cambridge , Grenoble University (France) 
Hon Professor ol French at the Elphlnstone 
College, 1914-1917 Hon Professor ol French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923 
OfQcer d’Academle Prof ol Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June), Aastt Law Beportor, 
India Law Eeports, Bombay Series for some 
time , joined the Educational Service , Prof 
of French at the Elphlnstone College from 
June 1924 Justice of Peace 1927, Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation , 
Jfember of the Schools’ Committee, Bombay 
Municipality, District Commissioner, Munici- 
pal Boy Scouts Association , Fellow of the 
Bombay Universitj', Honorary Second Lt 
in the ‘IJnlverslty Training Corps Address 
347, Kalbadevl Boad, Bombay (2) 

BATLAM, Coi H H BIB BAJJAN BIHQHJI, 
KC8I,KCVO, A J) 0 to H E.H The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Butlam b 13th Jan 1880, S father (Sir 
BanlltSlnghjijK Cl E),1893,m 1902, d of 
H H Maharao of Kntch one s Maharaj 
Kuwar Lohendraslngjl b 9 Nov 1927 
and 3 daughters , descended from younger 
branch of Jodhpur family, and maintained 
moral supremacy over Bajput Chiefs in 
Sfalwa , served European War (France) 
from April 1916 to May 1918, mentioned 
in despatches , presented with Croix 
d’ofBcier of the Legion d’Honneur Served 
Afghan War 1919 , Member of Managing 
Committee Mayo College, Ajmer , Mem , 
Managing Committee, Daly (College, Indore , 
■'’lee President, Central India Bajputra 
Hitaharlnl Sabha Salute 16 guns Ad- 
dress . Banjlt Bllas Palace, Butlam 

EAWLINSON, Hugh George, Principal, 
Deccan College, Poona ; Fellow, Bombay 
University b 12th May 1880, m. 1910 


Bose, only d of Lt -Col J F. Fitzpatrick, 
I.M 8. Educ : Jfarket Bosworth Grammar 
Sch and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge, 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar , B A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos, 1902 , JI A , 1908); Isjcturcr 
in English and Classics, Boyal College, Co- 
lombo, 1903-08 .Haro University Prize, 
1008 Entered I E S ns Professor of Eng 
llsb Literature, Deccan Coll , Poona, 1908 , 
Ag Principal, Gujarat Coll., Ahracdnbad, 
1914, dt«o Deccan College, 1916; Fellow 
of the ]^ynl Historical Society, 1010 , Prlncl 
pal, Karnatnk Col., Dlmrwar. 1017-23 Publica- 
tions • ^Inctrla. the History of a Forgotten 
Empire , Indian Historical Studies. Shl- 
vajl, the Maratha. Intercourse between 
India and the West ; The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account of the Old Eng- 
lish Factory at Surat New Edition of 
Forbes' Bas Mala and 0\lngton’s 'Vojago 
to Surat , History of Napier’s Blllcs , 
Contributor to Vols II and IV, Cambridge 
History of India Address Deccan College, 
Poona 


BAY, Sm PROFUiPA Chandra, Kt., C I E,, D So 
(M in ), Ph D (Cal ), Patit Prof, of Chemistry, 
Unlv (5ol) of So . Calcutta, b Bcngol, 1801 
Educ Colcutta, Edinburgh Unlv Graduated 
at Edinburgh, DSc., Hon PhD, Calcutta 
Unlv . 1908 , Hon D So , Durham Unlv , 1912 
President, National Council of Edncatlon, 
Indian Chemical Society, Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd Address College of aolsnce, 
Calcutta 

BEADYMOIJEY, 8tE JEHAKQIB COWASJI 
JEHANom, see Jehanqir. 

EEED, Bra Stanley. Kt , KBE, LLJ) 
(Glasgow,, Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay. 1907-1923. b Bristol, 1872 m 
1901, liilan, d of John Humphrey of Bom 
bay Joined staff, Times of India, 1897 , 
Sp Correspdt , Times of India and Datlj/ 
Ohroniek thronah famine districts of India, 
1900, tour of Prince and PrlnceM of Wales 
In India, 1906-00, Amir’s visit to India 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907 ; Jt Hon Sec 
Bombay Pres , King Edward and Lord 
Eardinge Memorials , Ex Lt -Col Oommdg 
Bombay L H Bepresented Western India 
at Imp Press Confee , 1909 Address: 

The Times of India, Salisbury Square House, 
Fleet Street, London, E C 

EEID, Colonel Cartwright, c B (June 1917), 
M Inst O.B .Engineer In Chief, ‘Vlzagapatam 
Harbour b 7 Nov , 1864 m Julia, only d 
of late Henry MlUer Educ Kirkby Lons- 
dale Grammar School Articled to Thomas 
Beid, 0 E Wakefield and Normanton 
Entered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asatt 
Civil Engineer .served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Esqulmaltand Chatham , was Superintending 
OivU Engineer, Malta, Chatham and Eosyth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-in-Chief Admiralty 
Lt -Col Boyal MarlneB for reconstruction eff 
Belgian Ports, Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust In connection with pro- 
posed King George b Dock Scheme and Basra 
Port re Shatt-el-Arab Loaned by Admiralty 
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(1921) for construction of Vliagapatnm 
Harbour Addrest Vltagapatam Harbour, 
Vlragapatnni. 


Agent to the Govemor-Gcneral, Eajpntana 
Chief Commissioner, A}mer-Merwara, 1927 
Address The Residency, Mount Abu 


EEID, ROBERT Keh., MA (O-con), CIE, 
1930, Kalsar-1-Hlnd Gold Medal, 1924 
Chief Sccretarv to the Government of Bengal 
b 15 Juh 18S3 »)i Amv Helen Dlsnej, 

1909 Educ Mahem and Rrascnose Coif, 
Oxford ICS 1900 , nrrl%ed In India 1007 , 
Asst Magtc Bengal , Under-Sccrotarj', 
1911-14, lARO, 1910-18, Magtc and 
Collector 1920 27, Sccrctor\ , A^culture 
and Industries Department, 1927-28 , Com- 
missioner, Rajshahl DUdslon, 1930 , Offg 
Clilef Secretary , 1930 U Address ' Writer s 
Buildings, Calcutta, The Warren, Thorpeness, 
Suffolk 

ELILLY, Hevrt D’Arot Corxelhis, Judge 
of the Madras High Court b 16th January 
1870 m to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903) Educ Merchant Taylors’ School and 
Corpus Chiistl College, Oxford Indian ClvU 
Sernce (Madras), arrl\ed No% ember 1899 , 
Registrar of the ffigh Court, 1910-1913 , , 
District and Sessions Judge 1916 Address 1 
The Albany , College Road, Madras, S W 1 

EEMEDIOS, MoxsiQxor James Dos, BA,' 
JP (Oct 1918), Dean, Vicariate of Bombay, 
(1929), Chaplain, St Teresa's Chapel and 
Principal, St Teresa 6 High school, since 
1004 b 0th August 1875 Edite at St 
Xavier’s College and at the Papal Seminary, 
Kandy, Ceylon Address St Teresa’s Chapel, 
Gfrgaum, Bombay 

EtSHIMWALE, Keshavarao Govind, B A 
(Allahabad) , Rex enue Minister, Holkar 
State b April 1879 Editc St Xax ler’s High 
School, Bombay and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad Rex enue Training In Central 
Proxlnces, worked In Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer In 1907- 
08 , then as Inspecting Settlement Officer in 
1010 , then In Revenue Department as Amin 
(Tehslldar), Subha (Collector), Director, 
Land Records , then as Settlement Officer 
Was awarded the title of Musahlb-l-Khas 
Bahadur at the Birthday Durbar of H H 
The Maharaja Yeshxvant Rao Holkar II 
In 1930 Address Randlalpura, Indore 
aty 

EBWA, Hib Highness Mahabajadhiraja Sib 
Guiab Singh Bahadur, GCIB, KCSI 
Maharaja of, 6 12th March 1903 m Her 
Highness the Princess of Jodhpur Educ 
College, Indore Address Rcuu, Central 

Reynolds sib leonasd wieuam, b a 

(Oxon ), K C I E (1031) , C S 1 (1928), 

CIB, (1911), MC (1926) President 
of CkmncU of Regency, Jaipur State b 
Pch 1874 m Blanche Mortlock Lias, 

1910 Educ Bradfleld CoU , Exeter CoU , 
Oxford ICS 1808, Asstt Collector, Allaha- 
bad Dlx , D J , 1902 , Asstt to the A G G in 
Central India 1002-07, Asstt Secretary,Forelgn 
Department, Government of India, 1908 , Dy 
Secretary, Government of India, Foreign 
Department, 1911 , Commissioner, AJmer- 
Me^ta, 1916, Resident, Western States 
of Eajpntana, 1918 , President, Council of 
Regency, Jaipur State, Eajpntana, 1924-27 I 


EIVETX-CAENAC, Herbert GordOn, British 
Trade Agent, Gyantse, 'Tibet b 13 Feb 1892 
3ni son of John Thurlow Eivett-Carnac, retired 
D I G of Police m June 1925, Cushla, 
er d of Lt -Colonel R S Pottlnger Educ 
Bradfleld Col (Berks ) and EMC Entered 
Army, 1911 Served during War on General 
Staff In Mesopotamia and as Asst Political 
Officer, Amara , Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1923 , Assistant Resident, 
KoUiapur, Assistant to A G G Madras 
States Agency, Nox ember 1927, Is Major, 
Indian Army, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikkim 
Thereafter A P A Southern States of Central 
India and Alwar, Maupnr , Dnder-Secretary 
to the Resident at Hyderabad Address 
Hyderabad Residency, Hyderabad, Deccan 

RIVETT-OARNAO, John Tmmiow, retired Dy 
Inspr -General of Police, Basteni Bengal and 
Assam, Znd s, of late Charles Forbes Rlvett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and or *. of 
Sir James Rlvett-Camac, Bart, Governor of 
Bombay, 1833*41 b 1866 tn. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d of late H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served In 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), and In Cabin 
Lusha! expedition, 1889-90 (clasp). Address 
Shillong, Assam. 


Ill V INQTON, Rev Oeoie StakbfeIiD 
Kalsar-l-Hlnd Gold Medal (1918); Kon 
Priest In Diocese of Bombay; Hon Canon of 
St Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay, b London 
1363 Educ Rugby; SoUcltore Exa^a' 
tlon, London ; Cuddesdon College PrleiH- 
1878 Publications: Commentaries on the 
Psalms, St Luke and St John, a Manual 
of Theology, Meditations on the GobdeI of 8 
Mark (all In Marathi) Addrus Betgerl- 
Gadag, Dharwar District, Bombay ° 


Justice, High Court, Burma (1922) b *8 Den 
1885. Educ. • Hereford Cath Sch. * Bras^ 
nose CoU , Oxford ; Called to Bar ’ Middle 
Temple, 1888; Govt Adv.and Leg 
to Punjab Govt , Puisne Judge, ch‘ Court 
of L Burma, 1908-1920 . Chief Judge 
1922 Address 1, Leeds Road, E^goon 


RODGER, SIR ALEXANDER, ElT (1930) O B F 
0919) , Inspector-General of Forests to the 
Government of India b li lS7fi 

Education Blalrlodgc and Coopers HU] U g 
I n Bunna and India Joined In Burma’ 1898 
served under Munitions Board, 1916-1090 
charge of Burma Exhibit at Wembl’c^ 
1922-24 , Inspector-General of Forests 
Publxcatxons Hand-book of Forest Prndneto 
of Burma, List of Trees, Shrubs, etc In 
Burma , many other forest pamphlets ’ 
papers Address Dchrx Dun, U P 


and 




' MAGE (India), QBE (Snutarj Dixislw) 
and mentioned In despatches (1018) Acpnf 
South Indian Railxrax b 9th Febr^rx' 
1877 ni MissL S Legricc Educ Rugby 
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School Served articles vdlli the late >lr Ed 
Parrj% C E , on extension of Great Central 
Eailway to London Joined South Indian 
Eailrvay, 1898 PtiUicahom Awarded 

Telford and Indian Premier by Institute of 
Civil Encineets 1912 for paper on Erection of 
Girders for large span bridges Address 

Trichlnopoly, S India 

ROUSE, Sir Alexander Uaodonaed, Kt 1930, 
CJ E.,E CJE , Chief Engineer, Delhi b 14 Sop 
1878 m Jean Lois Jameson, Mareh 1012 , 
two s Eiuc St Paul’s Sch , R J E C , 
Cooiier’s Hill Address Delhi 

ROW, DiwAN Bahadur Eaohuhatha Row 
Rajiachahdra, CSI, b 27 September 
1871 Educ Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras Statutory Civil Service, 
1890-02, transferred to Provincial 
Service, Collector, Registrar, Co-op Credit 
Societies , Secretary to Govt of Madras 
Collector of Madras Address Madras I 

ROWLANDS, WiLliAH Shaw, B A (Oxon ), 
Hon Mod and Lit Hum , Principal, Robert- 
son CoUege, Jnbbulpore b Mar 1, 1888 i 
m Gwladys Irene Scotland Education 
Beaumaris , Llandovery CoRege and C C C 
Oxon , Professor of PhUosophy, Robertson 
College, 1912-1926, Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Sfagpur University, since 
1924 , 2nd Lieut , I A R 0 , attached to Ist 
nth Jat Light Infantry, 1918-1919 Pubhea 
txons A Guide to General Enghsh (with N A 
Kavletar) , Conunentanes on Rewman's 
'Idea of a University" and Walker's 
" Selected Short Stories ’’ Address Robertson 
College, Jnbbulpore 

ROY, Rt Ret. AUQUSTm, Bishop of Coimba- 
tore since 1904 b Prance, 1868 Address 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore 

ROY, Sir Ganendra Prosad, Kt (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engl 
neets , b 6 Peb 1372 m Mertha, 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty Educ Cooper’s 
HiU Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st Oct 1894, Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov 1007 , Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct 1916 and Post 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on 1st Peb 
1920 , was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec 1921 to 13th April 1922, Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
1st December 1922 to 25th April 1923 , 
Dy Chief Engineer, Telegraphs , from 24th Dec 
1923 to 29th Peb 1924 , Ch Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug 1925, 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1025-27 Address Simla 

ROT, Burekdea Nath, Sabtra Vaohaspati, 
B A , B L (Calcutta Unlv.) ; Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder b April 
1862 Educ St Xavier’s College , Hindu 
School and Presidency CoUege, Calcutta 
EnroUed as VakU of the High Court, 1888 , 
enroUed Advocate, 1924 , elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
MIU Municipality In Bengal) In 1897 , has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900 , Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895-1900 , Member, 


Dlst Board of 24 Pcrgnnna from 1910 
1922, elected Sfembor, Bengal I/;gl8 
Council In Januarj 101 "1 and elected to Coun- 
cU nt subsequent elections , elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Lcgls Council as 
President of High Prices Committee , elected 
first Deputj President of the Reformed 
OonnoU In Fob. 1021 ; acted ns Prcsldt from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922 , fntroduced 
the Bengal Primary Education BUI In the 
Bengal Legls Connell and got it passed b\ 
the Council In 1910, elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1013 1020 . was first 
member of Sanit'vr> Board, Bengal, for nine 
jears, was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
Institute of Science , nominated bj Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over bj Sir Alex- 
ander Muddlraan , served ns Deputv Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council . Is Secrctarj 
of Bengal Landholders’ Assockitlon , member 
of the Indian Association , was Chairman of 
the AU-Bengal Ministerial Ofiicers’ Conference 
held at Bnrdwan Publications. (1)**A 
History of the Native States of India’, n 
Local Self-Government In Bengal , Financial 
Condition of Bengal , ’’ Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,’’ 
etc Address Behola, Calcutta 

RUNCHORELAL StR Chikubhai MAdhow 
LAE, Second Baronet, cr, 1913 6 18 

April 1906 * of 1st Baronet and 

Sulochana, d of Chnnllal KhuBhalral S 
father, 1916 m 30th November 1924 
with Tannmati, d of Javerlal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy) Heir Son Udayan, b 25 July, 
1929 Address " Shanttkunj’’, Shahlbag, 
Ahmedabad 

RUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS, Laurekoe FEE- 
PERio, MA. , B Lltt (Oxon ), 1920, 03 E , 
1920 C B E (1923), formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes Special Organisation h 10, 
Jnly 1891 m 1923, Freda e d of Frederick 
Chance two * one d Educ Unlversltj 
CoUege, Oxford , Private study in Paris, 
Venice, Borne, Lecturer at Trinity CoUege, 
Oxford, 1912, traveUed Canada and U SA 
1913 FeUow of AU Souls, 1912 , attach- 
ed General Stafl, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916 Professor of Modem Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1916-1019* on 
special duty with the Government of India, 
1918-1021 In India, England and America 
Offleia] Historian of the Indian Tour of H3. JR 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-22 Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923 Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, to end of 1925 
PoUtIcal Secretary to Representative of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1926 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference Publications History of 
the Abbey of S Albans , Four Lectures on the 
HandUng of Historical Material , Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i-Albari A Sixteen- 
th Century Empire BuUder India nnder 

I 
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3 II (I9J0), Memtier IVj inl of ItcAenne, 
Rencil I, 07 1 rli IsT- m Ilildn Mnr^nrct 
OatcA ft of Jo eph («nt»A, K f hiiic Liter- | 
I'tAjI Collette and Cnlii' Collette, ( nmbridge , 
S'dtlcmrrit Oflircr, iIa mcn'lncli and Director, 1 
I-nnd Ifecord', and Rca fcccrctnn Piibli- 
cntiom “ MAintn-lnsli District Gazetteer" 
Adfire/t C'O (irlndlnj A Co , Calcutta 

SADIQ HASAX, S , B \ Bar at-Laar, Jlcm- 1 
her. Lech As'emlth, President of Jlessrs 
K B SImllh Galatii Hic'Sun A Co, Carpet 
Manufacturer? Ji ISSS bdiic Amritsar, 
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m.-e lo^-i (Inirman, Boiri3 of Direetor-, 
ain-lnn llAnl. Dalinre /1iWrr»t tmtit^ar 

''ACnADA, Ut ItrT KltltAatcri,, Vlcni AiAoa 
tolle of La'tcm Cunna atid Titular Bishop 
of Ttlna flncc IPOB h liodl, 1800 Addrni 
Tonncoo, BnrmA 

'\H\ airniisap, n ''C . r n , 1 t S B , 1 
lii't 1' llenl of I’liA'li' Dept Vllalialia I 
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KIwAirA I't 'f 'f I’lAA'ii-' I alriitta UniA I'tJ i , 
lit I I'liA'Ii*- Mlatialcad Unh 19d t , 
lit a(,nit. r -I a-tr'inoinlcal ‘todetA of IrAni 
1 I in 1 Itl.'ll t I 'loAV of ill't of I’llA sfeo , L tllOAA 
( It" ''ll fl'd") Indian Iteprc^cntatiac 
A \dtA I'libnarA ( oms IdJ" , IcIIoaa, 
\'iiii "f Penial 1910 , foundcil ij 3’ 

\ A.fi HAA 'I ^lein I ' nnd cleite.] lir't Pre 
t b o' I'll Dean of fcclence FutaillA, 
\1 'a1iaIaai3 1 nl\ l‘i3l PiiOIifdhon* On tlio 
1 iinilAinriit il l.AAA of Kicctrle \rtIon dclucerl 
(I tn tlA" riAeorA of IteIntiAitA, lUg , (Jn 
Af- I iji'inent of tlio IhCc'urc of Kadi ifloii, 
Ilf-' j'ltitiAi lladlatlon Pressure 1016 

riieorA of TheriiA-Al loni»atlon an'l PliA'sh-il 
riieorA of XlAortnal ipedra, 1921-2J , La;- 
plAiia'lon of ( ompleA: spectra of Compound', 
t'l.T '>en \ riA' 1"52 nml numerouB 
^ leiiiliii paper' l.ncIlAlA, Continental ami 
anicrt'-nn t I'tnrt PliA-sies Latwratorics, 
ailihatiad 3 nlAcr-itA , Allaliabad 

SAII A. Bin niOHnUSS ItiJA SahIB BBAHAT 
DnAnsiA KiDin Dnarcp Si'ton Bahadct of 
b 18 March IbOl Succeeded the Gadi, 14 Jul> 
1019 m first to the tf of H H the ^la* 
harawat of Parlabgarh and after her death 
to the d of the IlaATht of Meja In Udai- 
pur £dttc MnAO Coll'sze Aimer. Salnte 11 
cun' General Sccretara , All-Indla K«liatrlj-a 
Atalia-ablva PrC'ldent of Bfiarat Dlianna 
MalLamandat, Benares and the Kurulj-hetnA 
Restoration Socictj Addrest SaUana, C P 

S41YID ABDUE EAHMAX, Esat Bahabitb, 
HXC^ Eetlred By Commissioner, Atola 
(Berat), b 18C4. Edue . 8t Francis de Sale’s, 
Kagpjr Eupdt , Commissioner's OfDce, 
Hosnangabad , Extra Asstt Commissioner , 
Dr ComtnUsloner, ^kola (Berar), 1919-1821 , 
Dy CommDsIoncr, Teotmai; Per, Asstt to 
Commissioner of Berar In C. P. Commission 
Official Eecelver, IBerar ; President of many 
Municipalities and DDtrict Boards, Berar 
Mahomedan representative in 0 P. Council 
Address Atola 

6AKLATTALA, XOWEOJI Bafuji, 0 LE (1923) 
J.P., Director, Tata Sons, Ltd. b 10 
Sept 1875, m Goolbai.d of Mr HormasJI S 
BatllArala Edue at St Xavier’s College. 
Qialnnan. Bombay MlUormers’ AsEOolation 
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lOlS , Employera’ Delegate from India to thO' 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1021,Member,LegiBlatlve Assembly, represent 
lug Bombay MiUowners’ Association. 1022. 
Address * Bombay Hiouse, Fort, Bombay 

SAKLATVALA, SORABJI Dorabji, B A , 
Director, Tata Sons Ltd b March 1879, 
m Meherbai d of late Major Divecha, I M 
S , Educ. at St Xavier’s College , Chairman 
Bombay Millovmers' Association, 1024 Vice- 
President, Indian Central Colton Committee, 
1929-30 and 1930-31 Member, Advisory 
Board of the Council of Agricultural Eesearch 
Address Bombay House, Fort, Bombay 

ST JOHN, LT-CotojrEii SiK Hevrv 
BEAUOHAyrp K C LE , C B E , Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner, 
^luchistan b 26 Aug 1874 in Olh e d 
of Colonel C Herbert, C S 1 , 1907 Edit/; 
Sandhurst Ent Army, 1893 Address 
Quette 

SAMALDAS, Lalttbhai, see Lalubhai 

SAAHtlLLAH KHAK, M , B A , LL B , High 
Court Pleader Vice-President, Government 
Press Pinployee's Union, (1929-1930) 

6 1889 m Miss Irasunnlsa A JalU 

Hduc„ M.AO College, Aligarh Worked on 
many rvar committees during the war , 
Secy , Ptov Khilafat Committee, C P 
1920-24 , Secy , Anjuman High School, 
Nagpur (1928), Vice-Presdt , Nagpur Muni- 
cipal Committee, 1921-28 , one of the 
secretaries of the Silver Wedding Fund 
at Its start , was Member, All-India Congress 
Committee and the Central Khilafat Commit- 
tee from 1921-23, non co-operatedfrom practice 
from 1921-23 , a member of Swaraj party 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924-26 WWp 
of the Swaraj Party In the Legislative 
Assembly, 1925, and a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Anjuman High 
School Institute since 1915 Hon Secretary, 
District Bar Association, Nagpur since 1927 
President, Bailway Mail Service Association 
(Branch) Nagpur, (1926) Address Sadar 
Bazar, Nagpur, C P 

SAMTHAB, H- H. Maharaja Sir Bnt SreaH 
Deo, Maharaja ok, K.CXE b 8 Nov 
1865. 5. 1806. Address Samthar, Bundel- 
khand 


SANKABANABAYANA Attae, S, MA., 
Bi , Advocate, TinneveUy 6 14 May 1896 
Educ Presidency Coll , Madras, Law Colleges 
Madras and Trivandrum Graduated in Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922 jn BukmanI Ammal 
of Kodangudl, TaiJ Dlst (1926) Zamindarof 
Nayinaragaram, TinneveUy District Pro- 
prietor of Kajmtar Estate, TinneveUy Dist 
Winner of S J CA Gold Medal 1920 Special 
Lecturer Elementary Teachers’ Confce at 
TinneveUy, 1923 Chairman of the BecepUon 
Committee, first TinneveUy Postmen’s Confce , 
1924 \\ itness, TamU University Committee 
1927 , Author of several articles on Meta- 
physics, Law and Education, as " Do Finite 
Individuals have a substantive or an Adjecti- 
val Mode of Being," "Maintenance to 
widow — Quantum and Style of life,” "The 


Necessity for a Conscience Clause In Indian 
Educational Institutions,” etc Has contri- 
buted much to public discussion on the 
Madras Unl\ Act, Madras Hindu BcUgious 
Endowments Act, and other enactments ol 
the legislature Address Zamlndar of Nay- 
Inamgnram, Vannarpet, Tlnnc\cUy 

SANKABAN NAIB, Sm CiiETTur, Kt cr, 
1912, CIE, 1904 , BA; B L . Member, 
Council of State, (1925) 6 11 JuU 1857 

Educ Madras Ih■csidcnc^ College , High 
Court Vakil , Go% t Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor to tlic Go\t of Madras , Advocate- 
General , Judge, High Court, Jlndras , for 
many jears a Member of Madras Legislative 
Council , President of the Indian National 
Congress at Amraotl , President of the Indian 
Social Conference at >fndms , President of tho 
Indian Industrial Exhibition Madras , 
Founder and for some time Editor, Madras 
Beview Madras Law Journal and Dallv 
Newspaper, Madras Standard , Jlembcr oi 
Gov ernor-Generars Executive Council in 
India. 1915-1919 , Member of Council of the 
Secretary of State tor India, 1019 1021 
Elected Member, Council of State, Novr 1025 
Cbalrman, Central Legislature Committee 
with Simon Commission, 1 928 Pitbltealtons 
Contributed articles to English periodicals, 
author of " Gandlii and Anarchy ’’ Address - 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras 

SANT, Mahaeaha bhw Joeawaesihhji, 
Baja or. b 24 March 1881 , S. 1896. Address. 
Sant-Bampur, Bewa Kantha Agency 

BAPKU, SieTejBahadtje,MA ,LLJ)«K.0B.I 
(1023). b 8 Deo 1876 Widower, Educi Agra 
College, Agra Advocate, Hlji Court, Aua* 
babad, 1896-1926 ; Member, u P Leg Coun- 
cil, 1913-16, Member, Imjperlsl Leg,Coun- 
cU, 1916-20, Member, Lorn Southborongb'a 
Frmctlons Committee, 1918-JilB , Member 
of Moderate Dentation and appeared as a 
witness before Ikrrd Selbome's Committee 
in London, 1019 , Member AU-Indla Congress 
Committee (1906-1917) , Presdt., U J. Poli- 
tical Confce., 1914, Presdt ,UJ Social Confce. 
(1913), Presdt , UJ?. Liberal League, 1918-20, 
Fellow, Allahabad Unlv , 1910-1920 ; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Conrt and Se- 
nate and Syndicate , Law Member of the 
Governor- General’s Executive Council, re- 
tired (1022) Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference in London (1923) , presided over the 
All India Liberal iederatlon, Poona (1023), 
Member of the Beforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 Publications has contributed frequently 
to the press on political, social and legal topics , 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal, 1904-1917. 
Address: 19, Albert Boad, Allahabad. 


SABDAB GHOUB BAKSH khan BA13ANI 
Sir, K OXE , premier Chief of Sarawans 
Balachlstan. 

SABKAB, Sie, Jadukath, Kt , M.A , CJ E , 
MLO (Bengal, 1929), (English Gold 
Medal), Premchand Boychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal) Hon Member of Eoyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) , 
Member of the Indian Hist Becord Comn 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist Bom. 
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Br.E A S.J Vlcc-Ohancellor, Calcutta Unlver* 
Bltv 1926-28 , Indian Educational Service 
(ret ) 6 10 December 1870 in Kadamblnl 
Chaudhurl Edue Presidency Coll , Cal- 
cutta Some time Unlv Prolessor of 
Modem Indian Hlstorv, Hindu Dnhersltj 
of Benares (1917-19) Sir 'W Me> er Lecturer 
(Madras Unlvcrsl^) 1928, Header In 
Indian History, Patna Dnl%er3lty (1920- 
22) and 1931 Publication) India of AurangrJb, 
Statistics, Topography and Hoads (1901) , 
History of Auiangzlb, 6 Vols , Shlvajl and 
HU Times Mughal Administration , Studies 
In Mughal India. Anecdotes of Aurangilb; 
Cbaltauya His Life and Teachings, Econo- 
mics of British India , India Through the 
Ages , Edited and continued IV Irvine's 
Lot ft hluQhals, 2 Vols Addrett Auckland 
Hoad, Darjeeling 

SARMA, Sir B Xaraeiuik, K C S I b Jan 
1867 Edue Hindu Coll , Vlragapatam 
Rajamondry Coll and Presy Coll , Madras 
Subsequently teacher. Professor, and at the 
Bar in Vlzacapatam and Madras Law 
Member of Governor-General’s Executive 
Connell, 1920-25 President, Hallway Hates 
AMtory Commlttes (1926) Addrett Cal | 
cutta ‘ 

SARMA, S K.BA.BL, Pleader b 4 April 
1880 Edue. SPG College, Ttichlnopoly 
Pounded the Wednesday Review In 1905 and 
Asstt Editor till 1917 Asstt Editor and lea 1 
der writer, Indu Pralash, Bombay, 1906-07 , 
Witness, Royal Commission On Indian Cur- ; 
rency and Finance (1919) and Indian Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Comrrdttee (1924) Pubhea 
lions * Monetary Problems “ A Note on | 
the EUe of Prices In India”, ” The Ex- 1 
change Crisis *’ and ” Towards Swaraj " ' 
Address Teppatulam, P 0 Trichinopoly | 

3ARVADHIKA.RY, Sm DEVA Prasad, Kt , 
CIE,CBE,MA,BL (Calcutta), LL D 
(Aberdeen), LLD (St Andrews), Suriratn 
(Navadwln), Vldjmratnakar (Dacca), Vldya 
Sudhakar (Bhattapalll), Bangaratna 
(Benares), Jnan Sindhu (I^) Advocate and 
Solicitor Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Benares, Dacca and Delhi Universities, Dean , 
Faculty of Law and late Vice-Chan and Dean, 
Faculty of Arts, Calcutta Unlv , late Mem 
of Council of State, late member of Indian 
Leglslstlve Assembly, and Bengal Council b 
1882 m 1883, Nagendranandinl 2 s Hlrmal 
(B L ) and Nikhel (MB) and 3 d Nalinl, 
Nihar and Niraja Edue Ramsheshwar- 
pore, Sanskrit College, Hare and Howrah 
Schools Presidency College, Calcutta For 
several years Mem of Mun Corpn of 
Calcutta , Mem of Imp Lib Vice-President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club, V7AL Lodge Anchor, 
and Hope Trustee, Imp Museum , Pres , 
various literary, social and philanthropic 
societies and President Calcutta Licensing 
Board , Calcutta Temperance Federation, 
Antl-Smoking Socle^ "The Refuge”, Calcutta, 
University Corps Committee Incorporated 
Society of Law, Vice-President, Indian Associa- 
tion and National Council of Education, 
Sahltva Parishad, Asiatic Society, and 
President, Calcutta Unlversltv Institute, 
Late Mem Lytton Com (Loud ) and Paddlson 


Com South Africa Representative of India 
Government on the League of Nations, 
Geneva Has travelled much all 
ov er India, Europe and South Africa, Twice 
represented Calcutta Unlv at the Congress of 
the Unlv of the Empire, held In England 
Pubtieatwns “ Notes and Extracts,” 
" Three Months in Europe,” " Prabash Patra,” 
Travels in South Africa Address Prasadpur, 
20, Surl Lane, Calcutta Clubs, Calcutta and 
National Liberal India 

SASSOON, Sm (EinoE) VIOTOE, 3rd Baronet^M 
LA cr 1909. 6 30 Dec 1881 * of 2nd Baronet 
and Leontlne, d of A Levy , s. fnt]her 1924 
Edue ■ Harrow , Trinity College, Cambridge 
Chairman, E D Sassoon <fe Co , Ltd , etc., 
late Capt , R A F Address . Bombay. 

SASTRI, Sm CARAinm Veebavau.! 
Kumarasajd, Kt (1924) b July 1870 
Edue Presidency and Law Colleges , Madras , 
BA (1800) , B L (1893), Vakil, 1804, Judge, 
Small Causes Court, 1905-1906 , Judge, Madras 
City Court, 1906-1912 , District and Session 
Judge, Ganjam, 1912-1914 , Member of the 
Rowlatt Committee, 1918 Chalrmap, Labour 
Committee, 1920 , Judge, Jfadras High Court, 
1914 , Member, Criminal Procedure Code 
Committee, 1917 , Offig Chief Justice, Madras 
High Court, July 1026 to May 1026 Retired 


Julv 1930 
Madras, N E 


Address Kalamm- House, 


SASTRI, The Rt Hoh V S Seikivasa, 
P C 1921 , C H (1930) b Sept 22, 1869 
Edue at Kumbhakonam Stmed life as a 
School master , joined the Servants of India 
Society in 1907 , succeeded the late'Mr G K 
Gokhale In Its Presidentship In 1915 , Member, 
Madras- Legislative Council, 1913-16 , elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legls 
Council, 1916-20 Closely associated vrith 
Mr Montagu during his tour In India lu 1918 , 
Member, Southborough Committee , gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform BUI, 1919 , served on 
Indian Railway Committee , represented 
India at Imperial Confec , 1921, and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the 'Washington Confee on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year 
Appointed Privy CouucUlor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921 
undertook a tour in the Dominions os the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922* 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921* 
delivered the Eamala Lectures to the Calcutta 
University on the "Rights and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship " since published In book 
form High Commissioner for India la South 
Africa 1927-29 , Member, Royal Commission 
on Labour 1929 Address Servants of India 
Society, Bombay or Poona 

3ATJNDEES, CotOEEt MAOae, DR O. Offg 
Director, MHltaiy Operations, Army He*d- 
quartera, India 6 0 Nov 1884 m.Marlorv 
a of Francis Bacon Edue Malvern Colieff/ 
E.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field’ 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907 
Capt , 1912 , Major, 1918 , BULlm -Col ' 
1919 .'col 1923, in India tlli WwiSepUor* 
a year In Russia; Staff Capt ,2nd Royal Naval 
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Brigade, 1914, operations In Belgium nnd 
siege of Antwerp, Operations In Gnllljwll, 
1916, from Ist landing to evacuation , Q S O 
3 in Egypt to March 1910 , Brig- Major, Eastern 
Persian Held Force to April 1917, Opera- 
tions In Mesopotamia, 1917-18, GfS.O. 

2 and Intelligence Officer with Mador-Qen 
Dunstervllle's Mission through B Vf Persia 
to the Caucasus 1918; Q8 0 1, Caucasus 
Section, G H Q British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches live times, D 8 O 
Bt -Lt -Co! ) , P 8 C (jamberJoy, 1020 , 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1021-24 , 
DJ) M 1., Army Headquarters 1924-20 
Address General Staff, Army Headquarters 
(India), Simla 

SAWANOrwADl, HiB Highness CaptaihKhxu 
Sawant V aCiat Bapubaheb bhohspe, Baje 
BAHADUE SASDESAI SAHEB OF. b Aug 20th 
1807 m Princess Shrl Lakshml Devi of 
Baroda Edue Malvern College, England 
Served In the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct 1017 to March 1919 , attached as 
Hon Officer to 116th Mahrattas Ad 
dreii • SawantwadI 

SAYED MOHAMAD, Sahlbzada Sir, Jlehr Shah 
Baaab, Member, Connell of State, Elected 
Jlember of the PTmjab Leglslath e Council at 
the age of 25 , elects twice as member of the 
Council of State , A delegate to the Bound 
Table Conference Address Jalal, Pur Sliarlf, 
Jhelum District, Punjab 

SCHUSTEE, The Hon’ble sie Geouge 
Ernest, KCSI, (1931) KCMG, (1926) 
C B B , M.C , Finance Member, Government of 
India b 1881 m 1908 Hon Gwendolen, 
d of Lord Parker of Waddlngton, two s 
Educated Charterhouse (Scholar) , New 
College, Oxford (Classical Exhibitioner), 
1st Class in Greats, 1903, Bar-at-Law, 1905 , 
partner in .Schuster Son & Co , and Director 
of numerous companies, 1906-1914 , served 
European War 1914-18, with Q O Oxford- 
shire Hussars and on staff In France , North 
Russia 1919 , AA. , and QAI G Murmansk 
(despatches four times, M.C , 0 B E , Order of 
bt Vladimir) j travelled Central Europe to 
report on economic conditions for Anglo- 
Danublan Association, Ltd 1920 , Chief 
Assistant to Organiser of International 
Credits under league of Nations, 1921 , 
Member of Ad^ory Committee to 
Treasury under Trade Facilities Act, Financial 
Secretary, Sudan Government, 1922-27 , 
Chairman of Advisory Committee to Colo- 
nial Secretary on East African Loans , 
Economic and Financial Adviser, Colonial 
Office, 1927-28 Member of East African 
Commission, 1927-28 Address Govern- 
ment of India, Delhi or Simla 

SEAL, Sm Beajendeanath, Kt , M A., Ph 
D ,D Sc , Vice-Chancellor, Mysore TJniver- 
sltv , 1920 30 , Prof of Mental and 

Moral Science, Calcutta XJnlv , 1914-1920 
Extra Member of Council, Mysore Government 
1925-20, b S Sept 1804 Edue Gen Assem- 
bly’ s Institution, Calcutta University Del , 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1809, opened 
discussion at 1st Unlv Baces Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921 , Mem , Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Unlv Eeg , 1905 , 


Chairman, Mjsoro Constitutional Reforms 
Committee, 1922 23 Author of how Essays 
In Criticism, Memoir on Co efficients of Nnm- 
bers , Comparative Studies In Vnlshnavlsm 
and Christianity, Race Origins, etc Address 
08, Lansdowno Road, Calcutta 

SEN, JiTENBRANATH, BLA. ; Calcutta Unlv. 
Son. Prof, of Phy. Sc., City Coll , since 1903 
b. 1876. m. 1890. Edue Hlndn Sch , Presi- 
dency Coll , City Coll nnd Sc. As3oc„Calcnttti 
Publiealions Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and other Bmoll books Address 
City College 102/1 Amherst Street Calcutta 

8ETALVAD, SniCBnrANliAl.HARitiAri, K C I E., 
(1924) LL D , Advocate, High Court, Bombay 
b July 1800, m Krlslmapavrl, d ofNurbhoram 
Rughnathdas, Govt Pleader, Ahmcdabad 
Edue Elphlnstone College, Bombay 

Pleader, High Court, Bombay , Admitted ns 
Advocate, High Court , Member, Soulhborough 
Reforms Committee, 1018 , Alcmbcr, Hunter 
Committee, 1910 ; Additional Judge, Bombaj 
High Court, 1020 , Member, Exceutlro Council 
of Governor of Bombav, Jan 1021 to June 
1923, and Vice-Chancellor Bombay Uni vers! tj 
1917-1929, Address . Sctalvad Bond, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 

3ETALVAD, RAO BaHABTTR CHtmiEAl HaRI- 
LAE, 0 1 E , Bnr.-at-Lnw, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, Address 
Bombay 

SETH, RAI BAHAEtTR KUKWAH BIB- 
HESHWAR Datal, B Sc , M L C , F C S 
(London), JI R A S (London), Toluqdar 
of Mulzuddlnpur Edue at Canning 
College, Lnclmow Jlember of the Board of 
High School nnd Intermediate Education 
U P , Jlember of the Court of Lucknow 
University , President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Blswan , 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdnrs ' School, Lucknow , Trustee of 
Raja Raghubar Daj al High school, Sltapnr , 
Member of the Board of Agrlcnltuie, U p , 
Member of U P Cattle-breeding Committee , 
Member ol U P Agricultural Research 
Comittee , Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee, Sitapnr , Member of the 
Executive Committee of British Indian Asso- 
ciation of Oudh , Member of the Local Piovan- 
ces lieglslntlv e Council as one of the represen- 
tatives ol British Indian Association of Oudh, 
Member ol U P Finance Committee, 1928-29 
Member of U P Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Round Table Conference In 
London Hony Special Magistrate Gave 
evidence before the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee in 1925 Address Kotra, Biswan 
District Sltapur, Oudh 

8BTHNA, The Hon Sje Phieoze Ohesetjee, 
Kt , BM , J P , O B E (1918), Member, Council 
of State, b 8 Oct 1866. Manager for India, 
Bun Life Assurance Co- of Canada , Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd ; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation , Past 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants’ Chamber Address 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Bombay' 
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Univetaltlesof Ijihore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and . 
ParlB. Del to and Sectional Pres at 4th Int 
Congress of MIosophy held at Bologna, 1911, 
Head of Dept of Philosophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ Lect in Phil and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 , invited to lecture in Universities of 
Geneva, Plorence and Borne, 1913-14. Visited 
the U, 8 A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto Invited as Sectional 
President at 6th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924 Pubhcations 
Several •works and articles on philosophical, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects Address Bharatl-Bha'wan, 3, Multan 
Boad, Lahore 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, C I E , (1931), Aunt, 
Dewan, Junagadh State 6 18th October 1901 
Eirst Class Amir of the Junagdh State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir, Pduc at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, -visited England in 1913-14 ■with 
His Highness the Na-wab Saheb Entered 
Junaga& State Service in 1920 as Military 
Secretary to His Highness the Na'wab Saheb, 
and subsequently -was appointed Private 
Secretary to His Highness, and then Huxur 
Secretary, 'was appointed Dewan In 1924 
Address Sardarbag, Junagadh, Kathiawar 

'6HEPPAED, Samueb TOWHSBHD, Editor of 
The Txmet oj India, since 1923 b 
Bath, Jan 1880 Edtw BradQeld and 
Trinity Coll , Oxford m 1921, Anne, d of the 
late J H Carpenter Joined the staff of The 
Tints (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Timet of Indta^ 
1907-1928. Temporary Capt in the Army, 
1917-18 , emploved on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade Corresponding Member, Indian 
Historical Becords Commission Pubiiea- 
lions Contributed to The Times History 
of the War in South Africa •* The Byculla 
Club a history", “ Bombay Place-names 
and Street-names", " A History of the Bom- 
bay Volunteer Blfles." Address: The Timet 
of India, Bombay. 

SHIB SHEKttiUESWAE EAT, THE HON KuMAE, 
BA, M L C , Minister, Government of Ben- 
gal b 4th December 1887 m to Annapurna 
Devi, d of Eai S N Majumdar Bahadur of 
Bhagalpur Educ Central Hindu College, 
Benares and ^aduated from the University 
of Allahabad Is the eldest s of Baja Sasl 
Shekhareswar Bay Bahadur of Tahirpur, 
Bengal Elected member of Eajshahi District 
Board (1916) , elected member, Bengal 
Legls Council 1916 by the Landholders of 
Bajshahl Dl-vislon, re elected to Council by 
the same body In 1920, 1923 and 1929 Ap- 
pointed senior Chairman of the Bengal 
Leglalatlve Council In 1924 and became Its 
first elected President In 1926 Has served 
on numerous official Committees and has been 
Vice-President of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, and President, Bengal Hindu Conference 
Appointed Minister, Government of Bengal, 
1929 Address P O Tahirpur, District 
Bajshahl 

SHILUDY, Qeoeqe AtEXAyDEE, C I E , (1931) 
King’s Police Jfedal (1922) , Deputy mswetor- 
Qeneral of Police, Northern Kange, 


Ahmcdabad b 7th March 1880 m to 
Jfnbcl Catherine, d of Bobt Stc\’cn, JP, 
Barnhill, Dundee Educ Campbell College, 
Bclfnsts, Ireland Joined Indian Police In 
1900 as Asst Superintendent of Police , 
promoted District Superintendent of Police 
1910, and Offg Deputy Inspcctor-Ocncrnl 
of Pollec In 1929 Address Slmhlbag, 
Ahmcdabad 


SHIRBA8, GEOnoE Findeat, M A , Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, b Aberdeen, 10 
July 1886 tn 1911, Amy Zara, r d of 
late George SIcHattcrs, Madras Cl\ll Scr- 
\lce, two » Educ Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen, Unhersity of Aber- 
deen , University Prizeman In Economics , 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13, Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee, 
on special duty In office of D P J , Bengal, 
1913-14, Reader In Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914, Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics (kimrolttee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, Indio, 1918 , 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confee , 
London, on behalf of Govt of India, Dec 
1919- Feb 1920, on special duty India Office 
In connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920 , attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Homo Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1926 , Hon Fellow, 
Boyal Statistical Society, 1920, Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches)!, 
T A Reserve Regimental List, 1921 , Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-26 , formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India, Member, 
Bombay Legislative Connell, Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, Fellow of the Unlv of 
Bombay Pubhcaltons Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry, Indian 
Finance and Currency, Srd Impression, 1920 , 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Sliver, 
1920, The Science of Public Finance, 
(Macmlilan, Srd Edition), Taxable Capacltv 
and the Burden of Taxation and Publlo Debt 
(1926), The Future of Gold and Indian Cur- 
renoy Reform (Economic Journal, June 1927), 
A Central Bank for India, (Econ Journal, 
Dec 1927, Gold and British Capital in India 
(Econ Journal, Dec 1929), Financial Reform 
and the Indian Statutory Commission (Econ 
Journal, Sept 1980), The Re-adjustment 
of Central and Provincial Finance In Federal 
Constitutions (Economical, Political, Contem 
poranea-Padua, 1930) , Gold and French 
Monetary Policy, articles on Finance and 
Indian Trade, etc Address Gujarat College. 
Ahmedabad 


SHOUBBIDGB, HlBBT OUTXB BABOH, 
Assoolate, Coopers Hill and M Inst 0. E , 
Chartered Civil Engineer, Chief Engineer in 
Sind 6 19 Oct 1872 m E Z Mould Educ 
Westminster School and RL-E 0 Coopers 
HUl Ci-vll Engineer in the Bombay Public 
Works Department Address ' Qrlnalay and 
Co , London and Bombay, 
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'jinoi' a* foc tp*i*i^d 1'' Government— ~ ' 

pejT-’Kjjn dl’lnoli Ktiaa Am Par 
H*1 c' ji 1 ll'e <»oarmo' I r rxemptfd 
1^, \c‘ U (liilrmvn of tlif DUtrfet 
«o' noi)’’*-)! MrnVr »I t ommunlcAllon 
Pnaeif 3' /'tji 'tniionff Hindi SOaslm 
fr'ddfrt’n’v “tir iddreii Jubtmlporc 

Eumi., ArcnouMior or.vlnce i 

AttrLK. E J KcsnALT ft IBM *,^-1 
rnmcl.can Order, 187P Prlont. 1W7 
Oaardtan of I tt't'cU""''*. 
l^W, MlnUtcr ProUnclal for 
1M2 , Crt t Itertor o. the Fmncljcan ^egr 
CowldV. Orford. fPOd, ePeted Ufr mcmMr of 
Oxford Union, 1007. 

re presenting EnglUh iot n^°?rf- 

Vliiuwr-Oeneral, Irldi Province, 1010 Ad- 
irett. ArchbUhop'i Ilonvc, Simla b 
SllIPSOV. Tnrvor CiAVnt, CIt, King’s 
Police lirdol (1010), Cl E InsMrtor- 

Gencml of Police, ne“' ^ 

1877 Fdtir Bt P»t»> » S^ool, I^ndon, W 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Fol^fy 
the SecreUo of State 0P«" ‘ 

tlve eramlnatlon In 

I Snpfrintendcnt of Police, lOOC . Inspcctor- 


alNt.If t. aTa Pov-Art, 11 A , J1 T. , ML A, 
1 I'-fli'f Miitoflarpiir } due, Miixvflnrplir 
vr.ii (nlnitiv Wav ft fub-dcpiity mngLvlrnte 
.ml clPrior lor ft few jnr< hut rcvlgncd »uh 
t^q'rnilp. now prftctUIng ns n olcadcr, wnr 
I. inrmlicr of the IIiixafnrpiiT Sfinlclpal Hoard 
of ih" ‘'Udder Hospital Committee , nnd of 
ili<- l»r\! .tdvporv tommlttec on IacIv* , 
anepilel memhet of the I/egUlstUe As'cmhU 
»n<v i<>2i a vieml>er I't the Standing 1 Inanre 
< mm ' ee elnre iP2t on" Of the founder 
memi'^T' "I I he Aero I luh of India nnd Burma , 
a m'-mle-r of fh" Governing Bodv Of thn 
Inf'an '"liool ni tflnea Dhanivad Publien- 
t,nn I’l. tori il Kftfhmlr ‘ Address Mur.afl* 
arpur iniliin 

SISGH, llvjv luiivt'cn Sdiu Bakmt, OBE 
(IPIP), Iftlufidar of Oiidh ft IB Sept 1808 m 
granddauUitcr of Jtn)n Gnnenram Shnh of 
Khnirignth (Oudh) tditc . nt Sitapnr nnd 
1 iicknnw Pre'ldcnt, Brftlsh Indian Asvocn 
of lahutdar' <>l Oiiilli from 1P27 1P30 Mcml)cr, 
flret U A'friiililv 1‘nhtienUon "AXnluqdar 
ot tlx Old liool h\ lleUodorus " nnd 
ArhltmUoti Address Knmlapur P, O , 
SItftpur Pl.t (UP) 

AlNon, Tni not SniDAK Sir jooE'tDRA 
Kt (IP20) TalnqdnT, Alta Estate, Khcr. 
DUlrlct Minister of Agriculture (1026) 
6 25 Mnj 1877 m Winifred May of 
DonogUue Contributes to sovcml papers In 
India and England Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State Fellow of the Punlnb 
I niv Presdt of Slhb, Educl Confee , 
fcrvcd on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission nnd Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of ft n*t and IPexI Puftlicaftons “Knmln", 
Eurjnbnn , Bastln, Life ot B M, M^alabarl 
Address Aim Holme, Simla (East), 

SINGH, KcnwaR Mauakaj, M.A.(Oxford), Bat 
ftt-Eaw C I E 6 17 ilay 1878, m. to Miss 
Maya Dns, d of thn late Hal Bahadur Maya 
Das of Feroxopur (Punjab). Cdue Harrow 
Ball Coll , Oxford , Bar -at-Law, 

Temple. 1902 Ent H.PGS. 

Coll , 1001 , Asst See to Govt. 

Dept of Education, 1911, Mag. a 
of Hamlrpur, U P , 1917 , Secy ( 

Govt , 1019 Bv Secretary, Govt 
Education Dept., 1920-23 Dy 


Middle 
08 Dy 
of India 
nd Collr, 
to U.P. 
of India 
'Commls- 
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sloner, Bahralch 1923 Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927 Commlssionet, Benares, 1928, Allahabad, 
1929 , Yice-Presldent, State Council, Jodhpur, 
1931 Publications , Annual Beport on Co- 
operative Credit Societies In the TJ B , 1908- 
1919 Keports on Indian emigration to Slnurl- 
tlus and British Guiana and on Jllssion 
to East Africa and various contributions to 
the press Address Allahabad 
SIEGH, The Hob Kaja sir Bampai, K C I E , 
(1916), Member, Council of State , Taluqdar. 
b 7 Auc 1887. m niece of Thakur JuMmohnn 
Sin^, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estate in 
Gouda Dist.Educ at Bae Barellll High School 
and M.A O College, Aligarh President-elect 
of the second H P. Social Conference held In 
Lucknow In 1908 and of AU-Indla Social Con- j 
ference In 1910 , presided over 6th All-India , 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918 , elected 
President, British Indian Association of Ondh ] 
in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924 "Was 
Fellow of Allahabad TJnlv until 1909 and Is j 
Secretary of Kshattriya College, Lucknow , | 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the , 
Hindu University of Benares , of the Board i 
nt DirectOTi of Mahalusml Sugar Corpora.- , 
tlon, Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad ' 
Bank Publications Pamphlets entitled j 
“ Talnqdars and the British Indian Assocla- ' 
tlon ” (1917) and " Taluqdars and the 
Amendment of Oudh Bent Law” (1921) , and 
contributions to the press on social, political , 
and religious topics Address Knrrl Sudanll 
BaJ, Dist Bae BarellJ, Oudh i 

SIHHA, The Hoh Mb Aotgbah Nabatas, i 
M.A , B J/ , Zemindar, July 3, 1889 Edue I 
Patna and Calcutta Joined the High ' 
Court, Patna, as Valdl , appeared in the . 
famous “ Burma Case” of the Dumraon 
Baj as junior to Mr C B Das, Mr Srinivasa I 
Ayengar and the late Sir Ashutosh Mookherjl, I 
Joined Hon-Co-operation Movement 1921, ' 
at present Chtdrman of Gaya District Board 
and Member, Council of State, representing 
Bihar and Orissa , Chairman, Beceptlon 
Comrrdttee of the All-India Untouchable ' 
Conference held at Patna in 1926 Publica- 
tions Translated History of Ancient Magadha 
from Bengali Into Hindi Address TUla 
Polawan, P. 0 Aurangabad, Dist Gaya (Bihar 
and OriSM) 

SINHA, BHUTEirDBi Naeataha, Baja 
BAHAPUB (1918), BA.. (Calcutta) , and Ze min , 
dar b 15th Hov 1888 m first Bani Prem 
Kumari and on demise Bani Surya Kumari 
Educ Presidency College, Calcutta Member 
of the Dist Board of Murshldabad for 12 
years . 1st Class Hon. Magte , Ylce-Presldent, 
British Indian Association , President, All- 
India Cow Conference Assodation, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, President of the 
India Art School , elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 , elected as a co-opted member 
of the Boyal Statutory Commission , Member 
of the Finance Committee , Member of the 
Public Committee , Member of the Bevenue 
Committee , Member of the E B Hallway 
Local Advisory Committee and AUnlster to 
the Govt of Bengal Be-elected to the Bengal 
Connell in 1929 Address 54, Garlahat 
Bead, Ballygunge, P O , Calcutta , or 
Bashipur Bajpbatl, Nashlpur P 0 , Dist j 
Murshldabad, Bengal. I 


SINHA, Kujiar GAbOANAVI), M.A (1921), 
M L V (1921-1930) , Hon Bcscarcb Scholar 
of the Calcutta University, (1922-23), 
Proprietor, Srinagar Baj. b 24 Sept 
1898 Edue at Monghyr Zllla School 
(1907 10), Purnca Zllla School, Prcsldcncv 
College (Calcutta) Government Sanskrit 
Coll , Calcutta , and Post Graduate Depart- 
ment, Calcutta Unlvcrsltv Elected to the 
Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland In 1021 , Asiatic Society of Bengal 
In 1022, Bihar and Orissa Bcscarch Society In 
1024 and to the Fcllowalilp of the Boyal 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
facture and commerce, cte . In 1023 , a 
commissioner of the Purnca Municipality and 
a member of the Purnca District Board (1021- 
27), President of fho Social and Bcllglous 
Department of tho Malthll Sammelana , one 
of tho founders of fho Nationalist Party In 
the Legislative Assembly Joined tho Swa- 
rajya Party in tho Assembly M925) Elected 
a Secrctarv of the Congress Party In the 
Assembly, 1028 a member of the Boad 
Development Committee and its toiulng 
and drafting Sub Committees 1027-28 
President oi the Purnca District Ck>n 
gross Committee (1025-1029) President of 
the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabin , Jlembcr 
of the Exccutlv c Committee of tlic .MI India 
Hindu Sabba, 1026 1928 President of the 
BUiar Provincial Kavl Sammelana (1026) 
President of tho Bihar Prnvlnclal Board of 
the Htndusthanl Sevndal (1929) Pubhen- 
lions " The Place of I Ideha In tho Ancient 
and tho Mcdlicval India ” (read In the second 
Oriental Conference) " A. Note on the Jan 
gala Desa " , and *’ Dlseovcrv of Bengal 
Dramas in Nepal” and " On some Maltnili 
Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centurifs" (published In tho Journal of 
the Asiatic Sodetv of Bengal), *‘Ii Dha- 
mat religion Buddhism 7 ” (read In the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924) Joint 
editor of the typical selections irom 
MalthiU proposed to bo published by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
“ Barhut Inscriptions " pnbllshed by the 
Calcutta University in 1926 and author of 
several works under preparation Address 
•‘Srinagar Darbar,” P O Srinagar, Dist 
Pumea, (Bihar) 

SINHA, SAOHCHmAHARPA, Banister, First 
Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Execu- 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government 
1921-1926, also President of Legislative Council 
1921-22 6 10 Nov ISH, m tho late Srimatl 
Badhlka, d of the late Mr Sewa Bam, of 
Lahore Educ Patna College and City 
College, Calcutta Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893 , Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893, Allahabad High Court, 1896. 
Patna High Court, 1916 Founded and 
edited The Hindustan Review, 1809-1021, 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, J®20, 
also elected Its first Deputy President, Feb 
5921 Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimatl Eadhlka Institute In memory oi 
his wife, wldch building contains, besldM 
the largest public hall In Patna, the Sachfil- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid qoUertion 
of classical and enrrent works in English 
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t' ' ’ * * !“ 1 " ' f t*" ' ' '’HUt* j 

* I r* ■* "‘ft 7-1 r -> 1 f r to I 

I*- — r I*' J- ” 1 1 r'^"— 1 f •n'v'.flif /t ' 
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3 <■ — •' r Jn-'' 't-i/r-if'l 
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T' r 3 „ ' - . ; ' -.1 , t t> \ MI I 

<• T 3 ' V' t r , 3 s 1- i 

*:n''onr-. 1 tr-T cvt, 31 n MirirtiA 6 ir 1 

f t' ’tn I'-'-'- Jll» I | 

);»S‘^ i'fV •=' t'-r* J— -C Tj'ii * 

ft Tvi” f j'l*'!''-* fii ''frai ii ipjo / jfi.', ' 
C'i'rr 5 rrSTtf" tr'of 

n 3 *tniTij»: ntru )'»nirio ftr 
‘ix'-r r** n*'cn rtmrrt ) « *- 1 ^ P^pt 
IT, 1 *' ' » to t'^<' fill Ap-n If, IP-O 

JtiUtt ’•l' ' I, PjlJj'- 

Ffr^'Af. IT IT. ''It nn ntv stitnn, ITAJA 

cf.KCM* F I"-"' ^ -cf'il Iron Ilnthof 

'k ■- rf K* M I'-"i’n n Jhf'r<- r^ue • 

lU'T , I' V*/-. Hf-fl a-i5 '-a- Itlt 

'r-'cfi 'r.'-S-l n'lrl^nl fltl't , 
J'-', or {' I. It f-tlTlol lo » fatotf of 
11 cf t A ft ir'f'-'*co lip Gott of Indlt i 
'•• er'nJl r~' <Tlrvt Jt tf. IPfO Jdirfu j 
r-*“— It-tt ptfifr, '"lar-iti, C 1 ' 


‘'w itl.in” Tiidcf inisi'>,;7, J,nIioi( IHrIi 
t oiiti •■Inri' IPRT AltiltnnI 

‘-l-'tl ‘ lif/rrif II, llnri. Coiirfu. Jlond, 
1 aliotr 

I \?i) t.jiiriii I IK Jlowi tsp ll Sn 
(l>'inl 1 A 'I I ( 1 , (oiilrolli'r of ''tori'', 
It 11 ,3 ( I ]till«n\ ll 10, loss VI 

WljlHlrit 1 llrril 3 tivr t rnnlflcll prlinol 
Alii nUrr'-llN ( nlli'Er ] onilon Altor jirnctl 
r>l tttlnlin in 1 nKlnnil lolnnl flir ll Jl A 
I I IIaIIman, IOIK, ai .I'-'Ktnnf J kkIik'T , 
ii aii«f‘ rrnl to ''tnri'i I)i jartmcnt, i'U4 
ji'-frcK r-ill Hill, IWiitIrn 

-ItnN TivvtM, MA on, (1010) frcrc- 
lata to (toxrmmrnt, linltnl Trotlnrc' fc 0 
NotTnil'^r lf'''t m Oltdv Uopr, rf of ll 
lloi-'' llnli'Tt'on, Gh«Ratv 3 <!uc Qhipow 
Vr-idrmi Oh'Row linlvcrpUj, nnd Clirl't 
tliiirrli, Oxford Jolni'il Indhn CMI Scnlrc, 
1000 f<-r\c'd ni Atil'tAnt 'Mnplstmto nnd 
( ollrrlor, A ■'I'tnnt bcttlrnirnt Olllrcr, Under- 
pi-rtriatN to floNrmnienf, Mnplitmfo nnd 
lolkrtor, l)epiit\ Pccrctnrp nnd tccrctarp to 
t,o\rminrni In United I’rot Ince' nnd nl»o n« 
I ndrr Seeretiri nnd Dcpulj Sccrrtnrj In 
Home Dejnrtinent of Ootcmmcnt of Indl'i 
Addreft Dir til Shift, Lucknow 

'MlTH, Amur kiTKl. MA (Cnmbtldtjc), 
''ollcltor to Oottmmcnt of Indln ft lOlli 


•■IN ir\ \'' 111 Ml luwiv itoiAt'tr 

'•It Totirtfi \>t!titrt n \ ft l'i 
N;- ! I'^l 3 ' 'I 'r -1 Chrf'tlnn 

f e 'e**^ *• -xj r 1 r *r* -f- -r* , Ite'lred 

»» l»y Oojirfur. Ififl'eV, lUti liotrd, 
■n-ifir U 3 C r'.', Vinliter of IVrrIop 
r»nt, I't'rai IP.' -ft Addrnt TT, ^otlh 
Cif '■••f'*, T'-'i-'f Ip 

‘’HA'-WaMI a') ^ ll’. ^ir r «. KC8I. 
loij ( <- 1 (iPii). ri r ( 1008 ), 

Pltd Vr~it,f' rircutlrc Council, Madras 
t t" Irh lECt /due t 1’ 0 CoIIecc 

Ttnjofr , GoTrronirni Colli-re, Kumba- 
Irnsn 1 n-ldncp Coll'-Rc, tltdms, 
Uir'i l^oiT’ A till, lE'-'i ,Aa'lt Proln'or 
IjtT foIIr?e tlndn«, l''P1P0 Joint 
I^llli r. *ttdrt« l.tti Jniimtl, 1801 
V'l'T flj'' Indltn UejilT«rntttl\r of the 
t rher'llt if 'fadrte In lIi'’ Mndns l/-pldt 
Hie (ourirll 1 001 07 Adioc-tte Ornrnl, 
1007 Meml-er of 1 xerutlvc Council, Mtdms 
1'‘12 17 , A lee ( litneellor, t/nf\trfltj of 
Madrtt imc l'i A'Irr ( liancr llrir of llentres 

Hlii'Ui 't nl\(r>lti, K'JP U'. 1 ,|o 

Indhn Ivi-pPhthi Af'-enilili In the dWrlcts 
of Ttnlore nnd TrfrldnopoI>, 1020, rrcflldcnt 
of th" '■'rond nnd >lnth Sc 'Ions of the 
^Atlonal I lie rtl 1 cderntlon nt Cnicutta, 1010 . 
tnd Alola, 102C Alnnber of the Indian 
I)eh,.tllDn nt the Third Sc'Ion of IhcAtscm- 
hl\ of the l/’tRuc of TTnllons at Genet a, 1022, 
Somlnntid Afemlier of the Indian Lcghlailte 
AfemhIt 1921 3'iitiliration Indian Constl- 
tuUonal Problems (1028) Addreis Sudhannn, 
l.dward 1 lllot lload, Afjlaporc, Jladras 


SKI Aip, IriVK A\ JIITTISGIIAM, MA, Mnnc . 
11 A , Hist Honours (1000) . Indian Civil 
Sendee ft llllec 1880 »n Dorothy Prarcr 
A(/ue Unltersllj of Alanchtstcr , reterhonse, 
Ctnihrldpe Joined ICS, (Punjnh Contmls- 
Mou) 1001, Oniclntlug DC. 1010 1013, 


Auru'I 1878 3 due Chnrterhou'c, Trlnlt) 

( ollrpe, Camhrldcc Articled to Ircshflclds, 
'•olleltor'. )/ondon, nnd admitted n Solicitor 
In 1001 , jnlneil I Itth A Co , Bombnj , in 1000 
Add rent Delhi nnd Simla 

SMITH, sm ntSBT Mokceieit, Kt (1023). 
CIE (1020), President Council of 6Ut 
(Deo 1024). ft Dec 23, 1873 Ldue Blundell 
Scliool, lltcrton , Bldnev Sussex Coll , Cam- 
bridge ICS, 1807. Assist Coromr. in U P 
DIst and Sessions Judge, 1003, Addl. Sec 
to U P Govt , 1014 , Dy Sec. to Govt, of 
Indln, 1015 Joint See, 1010 Secretary, 
Ciouncll of State, 1021-23 , Secy, to Govt 
of Indta, Leg Dept„ nnd Secrctnrv, leg 
Assemblt , 1021-24 , Cbalnnan, Indian Bed 
Cro's Sorlet> nnd St John Ambulance Associa- 
tion (Indian Council) since 1024 Knight of 
Grace of St John of Jerusalem , President, 
All India Lav n Tennis Association Addreit 
Simla or Delhi 

SAiiTlI, Sui OSBonsi Arkell, Kt (1028), 
K C I L (1032) , Managing Gotemor, Imperial 
Bank of India, Calcutta 6 20 December 1877 
m Dorothj Lush 3vduc Sjdncy Gmmmar 
School BankofKcw South AVales, Common- 
vcnlth Bank of Australia, and Imperial 
Bank of India Address 3, Theatre lload, 
Cnicutta 


bflurii, oin iUOMAB, ivi. V.D (1014) 

Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1019), Managing Director, Muir Mills Co 
Ltd., Cawnpore 6. 28 Aug. 1876. m. Elsie 
Maud d of Sir Henry Ledgard In 1007 , 2 * 
1 d. Member of the Hunter Committee ""on 
Punjab disorders, 1910 Presdt , Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1018-1021 • 
Member, U. P. Leg. (kjuncll, 1918-26 , Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1013-22; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Elflei, 1013-2‘> 
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Eepresentatlve of Employers in India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1923 
Addrett Westfleld, Cawnpore , and Merle- 
wood, Virginia Watw, Surrey 

SOAMES, Geoffkey Ewart, B A (Oxford), 

C LE (1927), ICS, Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Assam, b 11 Jan 1881 n» 
Una Sweet (1915) Edttc Eastbourne Col- 
lege and Merton College, Oxford, Entered 
Indian Civil Service, began service in 1905 
in the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
assigned to the Province of Assam after the 
reconstitution of the Provinces, Addrett 
Shillong, Assam 

SOLA, The E.BV MaroiaIi, S J , Ph D , MA 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920 Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St Xavier's College, 
Bombay 6 Nov 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain Ordained at St 
Louis, Mo U S A in 1906 Educ Vlch, 
^alnandatSt Louis University, Mo USA 
went to the Philippines On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903 A Delegate to the World's Fair' 
held in St Louis, U S A , in 1904 Prof 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920 On the Staff of St I 
Xavier's College, Bombay, since 1922 Pub- 
Ixealions Author of " Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands ” " A 
Study of Seismic Waves" Contributor to 
the monthly review "Eason y Fe" edited 
at Madrid Author of "A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic " Addrett St Xavier's 
College, Cmlckshtnk Eoad, Fort, Bombay 

SOLOMON, CAPT William Ewart Gladstone, 
Kalsar-I-fllnd Medal (First Class) Member, 
Eoyal British Colonial Society of Artists 
Director, Sir J J School of Art, Bombay, 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay b Sea Point, Cape Town, 1880 * 
of late Saul Solomon, MT,.A , m 1906, 
Gwladys, d of Eev G W Cowper Smith, 
Tunbridge Wells , one s Educ Bedford 
Grammar School, University School, 
HastlngB and abroad Studied under Sir 
Arthur Cope, E A , and J Watson 
Nlcol, and at the Eoyal Academy schools, Lon- 
don Took the highest prizes and medals for 
figure painting and decorative painting Took 
the Gold Medal and TravelUng Scholarehip for 
Historical Painting Exhibited many pictures 
and portraits at Eoyal Academy . appointed 
Prlndpal, Sir J J School of Art, Bombay, 
1919 , founded the class of Mural Painting 
under H E Lord Lloyd's direction, 
1920 , Directed the mural decoration of 
part of new Delhi Secretariat by School 
of Art students 1929, organized 
exhibition of Bombay School of Art students' 
work at India House, London, 1931 
Served in GaUlpoIi, Mesopotamia and India, 
1914-1919 Publxcaliont “ The Charm of 
Indian Art,” “ The Bombay Eevival of Indian 
Art," "The Women of the Ajanta Caves,” etc 
Addrett School of Art Bungalow, Bombay 

SOEABJI, CORNELU Kalflat-I-HInd Gold 1st 
class medal (1909) Bar 1st Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnlshlns, Court of 


Wards, Bengal, Beliar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1004-to 1922 
Educ Somerville Coll , Oxford, Leo and 
Pembertons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London , 
Bachelor of Cl\ll Lan, Oxford, 1892, 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn 1923 Practls 
Ing High Court, Cnlcultn Pubhratwnt 
“Sun Babies” (1004) "Bctnccn the Tnl- 
Ilghts ” (1008) , " The Purdnnlshln " (1910) 

“ Sun-Babies ”(2nd Series Illustrated), 1920 
‘"Xherefore ” (1924), contributions to 

the Nineteenth Century, TTettminsfer Gazette, 
Gold Mohur Time, lOJO The Timet and 
other nenspapers and magazines, Addrett- 
Bar Librarj , Calcutta 

SPENCL, Sir Eeoinald Arthur, Kt Manag 
Ing Director, Plilpson A Co , Ltd b March 
1,1880 Educ Christ's Hospital Arrived in 
India Feb 1001 formerly Lieut , Bombav 
Llglit Horse , Hon Sccrctarv, Bombay Na- 
tural History Society and tcchcy Phlpson 
Sanitarium, Naslk , Hon Treasurer, Bombay 
Education Society , Clialrman, Bombay 
Branch European Association, 1020-1930, 
Dlst Grand Master Masons, E C , Bombay 
and Dlst Grand Mark Master, E C , Bombav , 
was member, Indian Legislative Asscmblv, 
1921-1923 , Sheriff of Bombay, 1920 , Member 
of Council of State, July 1930,M L C Bombav , 
August 1930 Editor, Journal of Bombav 
Natural History Society, Xt of the Order of 
St John of Jerusalem, (1030) Addrett 
By'cuDa Oub, Bombay 

SPEAWSON, CuTHBtRT Allfs, M D (Lond ), 
B S , F E.C P , D Litt , C I E (1919), V H S 
(1928) , Officer of |Ordcr of St John of 
Jerusalem (1930), Surgeon-Gencrul with the 
Government of Madras b 1 March 1S77 
Educ King’s Coll , London, and King’s 
Coll , Hospital Professor of Medicine, 
Lucknow Unlv , Consulting Physician, Meso- 
potamia Expeditionary Force Publications 
A Guide to the use of Tuberculin , Beri bcrl 
in the Mesopotamian Force, Tuberculosis in 
Indians , and several other articles Addrett 
81, Mount Eoad Madras 

SEINIVASA IYENGAE b 11 Sept 1874 
m a daughter of late Sir Y Bhashyam 
Iyengar Educ Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras Vakil (1898) Adv ocate ^and 
Member, Madras Bar Council Memter of 
Madras Senate 1912-16 , President, Vakils 
Association of Madras, President, 
Madras Social Eeform Association, 1916-20 t 
Fellow of the Madras University, Member, 
AU-Indla Congress Committee , Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly , Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20, President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926 27 Publications 
" Law and Law Eeform ’’ (1909) , Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927 Address 
Mylapore, Madias 

SEINIVASA EAO, Eai Bahadur Patri Ven- 
kata, BA. , B L , High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis Assembly, b 1877, 
m to d of !^o Bahadur Baru Eamanarsa 
Pantnlu Garu Educ ' Town High School and 
Noble College, MasuUpa tarn, and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll , Madias Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1906 Vice-President, 
Guntur Dlst Board,for6 years, was Municipal 
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d' lit viittrtn Uit 6cU<'I ^nlll■v rrojtel now 
cedrr eomircrtlci . tiallao I nrr to Oo\l , 
U.r In IVOStnd ltK/3 rroao'nl to Soptrln* 
imvllrr I.aftor^r, IPl", »nd Uitn Chid j 
rnrlrttr ».cd hecrctarT to OoTcrtimtnl 
P \\.l) .IrTlrtllo.") rnneh, U P in 1018 and] 
rrtlrrtl In JCCI l\iULnit{oni Paper* on 
*■ boV*on PcreoltU W and " Hood Ahsorp | 
lion cl Peitnolr*" In ihe Journal ol the | 
Jnrtltullnn U Inrlncem (India), ^ol II. 
AdJrat • Illkantr, Itajpulana j 


STAM1\, Itrtr-CotoMi RionT llov sir 
Orof'ir Iriifirier PC (1027) OClh 
(H'jO). f 11 r, (lOlC), (lOsemor of Uadn" 
(1020) t 11 OnoUr I'-r^ tn 1007 J.n(l\ 
I>atrlxTa\Iour. fll 1 lOJO.wd ol MurcfUC''' 
I'f Hradfort , out* d / dot* M rllinfrton, M ooh 
with 1 ntrn-d n H A . 1601 . Cipfnln 1000, 
ft-ned .S Africa. 1801 1000. I urnpran Mar 
lOM 16 (dMj.atrlir* f If C, ), Adjutant, lion 
Artlllrrj Coinpans, lOOt 0, ( ont roller of il 
M'(! Hou‘e)iold. 1019. Unanelal Secretarj to 
the Mar Offlre 1921 22 M P (C-) Preston, 
1010 22, Parllninrntars Under Secn^tarj, 
Home Offlre, 1923 23 . l’ 3 rllamentar> ^cre- 
tarj, MlnHrv of Pensions, 192-f 20 Addresf 
Oosemment Ilou'e Madras 


6TEIN, SiK Aimn., KOJB, Ph.D, D. LIU 
(Hon. Oxon.), D. 8c (Eon Camb.). D OL 
(Eon. Punjab), FeUow, Brit 
pondant del’ jnrtltnt de Franco, Gold Medal 
list, lUGeogr Soc etc. Indian Archaiologlcal 
Survey, Oflicer on special duty t ^dnpest, 

26 Kov, 1802 Edue« Budapest and Dresden , 
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I studied Oriental I/vncuBRcs and Antiquities 
at Mrntia and Tublnccn Universities and In 
I nclantl, 18SS-09 PrlnclMl, Oriental CollcRe 
and IleeUlrar, Punjab Unlversltj , app to 
1 1 8 as Prlnc ol Calcutta Madraseli, 1899 
ln»pector-Gcncral of Lducntlon, J(. M. 1*. 
and luiuchlilan, 1004 Carried out archieolopl* 
ral exploniloni for Indian Govt , In Chinese 
TutVeslan, IPOM, and In C. Asia and W 
Clilnn, 1909*03, transferred to Archteologlcal 
Survey 1909, carried out pcographicnl and 
arrhirolorlcal explorations In C. Asia and 
Prr’h 191 ! 10 on X M Frontier and In 
li-iInrliUtan, KInran and Kalat, 1020 23, 
rrtlml 1921 f’l/Mirufions Kallmna's Chra 
tiirfr p/ (/ r K\nu of hathmxr ^mskrlt text , 
l*'i2 trins , with eoininentarv, 2 sols 1900 
'-nrii-tivnfri /hull* of khotan, 1903-1921 A 11 - 
cirrtkfo'nn 190S(2%nls), lltunt of Dttfrl 
X ot*nv 1912 (2 sols) ‘<rrinrfi(i, 1921 (0 xols ) , 
Tie 7/oiinnd Tli/diffins , .Ifrinoir on Afnpn 
of Chxnrtr Tiirlr'fnn nnif Kontii (2 \ols), 
Innrnini* tiin, 1926 (4 sols )," On Alrinn- 
<ift $ Tro'-ltothr Jitilut"; and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central AsLan ArcliT- 
olnri and (irotrraphv Addre-rt Srinagar, 
Kn*Um\r I 1 United Service Club, l/mdon 

''1111 iiurirs, CIK, Indigo Planter t 
lefi ) duo prlvatclj Addrfti Sathi 
1 arton, thnmi'.ariitn 

81 OK 16 HornouN OAnniiL, CSI, C 1 1 , 
11 A 'Irnilsr J.xccntlve Council Madras 
ja Cllr< HenrltUa d of the late Sir Benrv 
I.antiiiee, Bart. Die 1022 Ist Member, 
Madras Board of llcv(nuc, 1925 , Dy Sec, 
tiovt of India, Homo Dept , 1008-lX , Fin 
Dipl. 1011*12 Hn 31em , Imp Delhi 
(ommlltee, 191115, Prlv Sec to Governor 
of Vadras. 1915, Pol Ap , Banganapalll, 
Madras , Secr> to Madras Govt , Local and 
Miinlclr>a1 Dtpt , 1018 10 , Administrative 
AdvDer, Klagenfurt Plehlscitc Commission 
1920, Member, Board of Ilcvcnuo, Madras, 
1921 , S;e> to Madras Govt , Development 
IKpt , 1922 3rd Jlembcr, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1924 (Hr Sccrctarv to Government 
I of Madras 1929 Fdiie Clifton , Oriel (ioH , 
Oxford, I nt ICS, 189D Address 0/0 
BIdd> (C Co , Madras 

^ STOX'EV. edwaed wjomi, oj j:,, m e, 

M.I 0 E ; ILInst 0 Jl , late C3i Eng of 
1 Madras Ry (retired), 1904, 4th ». of late X G 
I Stoncy, J.P , of Kyle Par): and Arranhlll Co 
! Tipperary, Irelano , m 1876 , Scholar, Gold 

I Mraalllst and M E , Qusen’B University, 
Ireland , Fellow, Madras University PuMt- 
eationi . various engineering papers Address 
The Gables, Coonoor 

STOW, VlhCrNT AtTERFY STFWART, B A , 
Iltcme Humanlores , M A, (Oxon) Yd’ 
(Julv 1911) , Principal, Mavo College, Ajmer 
il 27 Tulv 1883 in Marie Lllnor Jforler 
(1912) Educ Winchester Coll , and Exeter 
Coll , Oxford Asst Jfnster, Marlborough 
Coll , 1900 , appointed to Chiefs' Colleges 
cadre, I E S , 1907 , Asst Jtaster, Daly 
Coll , Indore, 1907 , Principal, Rajkumat Coll 
Halpnr, 1912 , L A R O , Active Service’ 
M E F 1918 , attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq 1919 , Principal, Rajkumar Coil , 
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Eaipur, 1912 , Principal, Slayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1031 Publicoixom Educational Works 
Address Jlayo College, Ajmer, Eajputana 

STUAE.T, Thf Hon Sm Louis, C I.E , I C S , 
Chief Judge, Chief Court of Oudh since 
1925. b 12 March 1870 Educ Chater- 
house , Balllol CoU , Oxford Ent ICS, 
1801, Jud. See to Govt and nom ns Mem 
of TJ P. Council, ''1910-12 Addl JudI Com- 
missioner, Oudh, 1912, Judicial Commissioner, 
Oudh, 1921, Puisne Judge, High Court. Allaha- 
bad, 1922 Address Lucknow 

STUAHT, MAiCOLii GonnON Secretary and 
Treasurer, Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta 
h 15 July 1883 Educ Elgin Academj and 
Dunstan’s College Five jears with North 
of Scotland Bank, Ltd , Elgin Joined Bank of 
Bengal, 1905 Address 10, Allporo Park, 
(North) Allpore, Calcutta 

SUBBABAYAN, De. PAUAHASXTJL, M.A ,B CJ. 
(Oxon.), LL D (DuhllnX Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam 6 11 Sept 1889 m Eadhnbai 
Kudmak d of Eal SaUb K Bangarao of 
Mangalore Three s one d Educ Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadham College, 
Oxford Was Council Secretary for a few 
months In the first reformed Legislative 
Council , has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920 Was a member 
of AH-India Congress Committee, In 1920 Was 
Chief Minis ter, Government of Madras, 
1926-30 Address “Timehengodu”, Salem 
District , “ Eairlawns," Egmore, Madras 

SDBEDAE, MAnu, B A (Bombay), Dakshlna 
Fellow of the Elphlnstone College, B Sc 
(Eco ), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 1912 Dbrector, Penin- 
sular liocomotive Co , Ltd., Managing Direc- 
tor, Acme-Bala Trading Co , Ltd Educ New 
High School, Bombay, Flrrt InMatrlcfrom 
the School, Elphlnstone College, Bombay , 
James Taylor Scholar & Prlreman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn 
Betumed to India In 1914 Lecturer In Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University Professor of 
Econoinics, Calcutta University Examiner 
for MA., Bombay and Calcutta Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Milla Co , 
Ltd. (1917) , Secretary, Moraiji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co , Ltd. , 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd , (1919) , Partner, 
Laljl Naranjl A, Co , Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co , Ltd., Eepresenta- 
tlve of the Indian Merchants' Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust , sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Bablngton-Smlth Committee , 
Managing Agent of the Ploaeer Enbber Co 
(1920) . Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co , Ltd. (1924) , Managing Director, Acme- 
Bala Trading Co , Ltd. (1925) ; Eepresenta- 
tlve of the Indian Merc^nts’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 


Back Bay Iteclamatlon Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme lleprcsentatlac of the 
Indian Merchants’ Cliambcr on the Bombay 
Improacment Trust Committee, appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee Official adviser In various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of Bombaj to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930) Mrote 
separate Jllnorlfj lt(porl on llic Indian 
Central Banking Enqiilrv Committee, 1031 
Address Ko<lak House, Hornbv Itoad, Fort, 
Bombav 

SUBEAHMANTAM, EAO Bahidue CaUOA 
SUNDARATrA, BA , B L , Landownof b, 
Nov 1862 Educ • Knmbakonam and Mad- 
ras Presidency Colleges m Balambamma, 
d of C Munakshalya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore Practised as Vakil at Bellary- 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10, 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 Member, Liberal League, Madras , 
has taken Interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements, elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920 Apptd 
President of Bench of Hon Jlagistratcs, 
Mayavaram Town In 1923 Fubheations 
Pamphlet! on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts Address 
Mayavaram, S India. 

SUHEAWAB.DY, SiR, Hassan, Kt (1032), Lt- 
Colonel,! T F , 0 BE (1927), Kalser-i-fflnd 
Medal 1st Class (1930), LMS M.D,rRC 
S I , D P H , L M Rotunda Vice-Chan 
ceUor, Calcutta Unlversltv Chief Jfedlcal 
Officer, (Indian State Rlys.E B RAdminstrn ) 
b Dacca, 17-11-1884 s of Moulana Obaldul- 
lah el Obaldj Suhrawardj , Pioneer of Anglo- 
Islamlc Studies A Female IMucation InBengal 
m Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon 
Nawab Sj ed Mohamedof Dacca d one Educ 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med College Postgraduate — Dublin, Edin- 
burgh and London Member, Ifengal Le^latlve 
Council 1921-24 , Deputy President, 1923, 
Member, Beng Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921 Member, Court of Muslim Unlv , 
Aligarh Member, Court & Exectv Council, 
Dacca Unlv Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Unlv Congress, Edliiburgh, 
1931 President, Board of Studies, Arabic A 
Persian, President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C U ) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps. Associate Officer of the Order of 
St John President, Bengal I T F Committee, 
1922-26 Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bays Water, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi) Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment 
President A Founder, Servants of Humanity 
Society, Social Hygn A Uplift work Benga'l 
Govt Delegate, British Empire Social Hygn 
Congress, London, 1927 First Class Honv' 
Presldencj Magistrate Pubheahons Mother 
A Infant Welfare for India , Calcutta and 
Environs , Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment , Slanual of First Aid for India , The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries In India , Establishment of more 
Mhdlcal Schools In Bengal , Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tlbbl System 
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praisin'^ JV'.ci't'nr'it <il tb' IPmVa' ^ nlvcr j 
,M 1 Mifnlibar-ti J JlPrlal Boinl | 

f' 1 >n ilariar (»r'<-nPl Jlf-adi In* | 
t' l)lc Orntrimitlk , 

‘•alaPaara*, Pll'Jr. ''’-1 . ' ! 

Oiloil 1 nh I’rr's 19.i3 lint Critical 
I-llll'n c' tb* IfoAa’i'iardP. 19“< . rdllor 
J*) <7)1''. jn’im*) of llic Ilombaj Branch, 
I'nvaJ A''fltlc ‘'Oriflt ''Imnlnmtn 

Urns'!-, Malabar Bin Bomliaa and Bliandarkni 
OrScnuI Itc"-arfh InMliulc, Poona 

81 ITAb ABMAD KIIAV. StKDAr SAirinrADA, 
Mn Kt (IOC) Mdmmim-Bd Deola, CT B 
(I'l.t) A1 A ,M- M (Pantnb ),Barrl“tcr nt-Lnn. 

son’ol imtlat-Ud-daulahaiAflb - 

Khan Bahadur Ahmadl , Appeal *•“'* 

1016 b 18C0 n lOlC. Lucy PcIUng Ball 
oIBrlitol Edve ‘^c Aligarh Slahorn^on 
Anglo Oriental College and Christ 8 

Cambridge ‘o ^ -llb 

Temple, Jiondon, April 1804 , B^ , BL^ , 
June 1894, MA and LBM 
Chief Juetlce, Gvrallor State, lOOB-0, 
Member of Council, 1009-12, Franco Member 
1012-10, and Army Member, 1017 , n Member 

of the Hunter Committee to Inquire Into 

caufes of DUlurbanccs Delhi, Punjabj^and 
Bombay , 1010 20 A delegate to tho Bound 
^ble ^conference, ^pcclam to r^resent 
Gnallor State, lOJO 31 Address Gnallor, 
India 


St BAJ SINGH, CAriAlK Baiiadot, O.B I.,I,0 
'1. 'Inrcbal of Iho LegUIatlvo AR3cmbI> , 6. on 
Pell 1878 n Batanhonr. Edve ' undar prl- 
rale tnlora 1 ntcred army In 1603 m a 
private fnldlcr , f erved In Somaliland 1003-01 ; 
m'-nllontAl for good rcrvlrc, Vlccrov’e Com- 
ml- 'on 1007 , fcrvrd ns Indian StafI Omccr 
of th" Catnlrv Sdiool, Saugor, 1010 14 nod 
IPIO 21 , f"r\cd on tho staff of General Sir 
M F Bemlnglon, Commander of tho Indian 
Cavalry Corj^ In Franco 1014-10, France to 
1P19 . Fgvpiand Falcstlno to 1010; Afghan 
War 1010. retired on amalgamation of the 
I orcf A In 1021 granted hon rank of Captain 
1023. appid Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Ar’rmblv,1021 Puhltcnlions KhlalatMnrcus 
Aurellns (Fhonghls of Blarcus Anrcllus 
In Urdu) Giildo fo Fhysleal Training for 
lotilh* Other Afllltarv hooks In 1001 1007 
1010 and 1011 " Modem Saints of fho SIklis ” 
‘-erl'-a, loH I and 11 In GnmmukhI, 1027- 
102s Addrets Kurlia Khal, Katra Karam 
•'Ingh, AmrlKar 

SintNA. ‘^ticniiKArtv b l.Mli Atie 1600 
ft In 1010 and again In 1020 Senior Partner, 
ai'fsre Tejpal Bridlehand, Calcutln Senior 
'lentil- r Call ntta bnl'rrelta Institute since 
Plh Metnl'-'r lA-gt-itallvo A-tsemhlj (Bikaner 
''late), 1928 1 oiindcr, "Surana Llbrnra", 
tlitirn (Uaiputana) Asst ''certlart, lain 
switambarl lerapanthl habha C-alculta 
pao Ill'll Magistrate, Cliuni, 1031 Address: 
7/1, Atnii nkau Street, Calcutta, Churu 
(llajputana) 

soxnr.itLAhD, LTEtrr -Cot datid WAxms.o 
I B , I M S (Betlrcd) late Prof of Medicine, 
Med Coll , Lahore b Australia, 18 Dec 1871 
m 1015, Princess Bamba Duleop Singh, <f of 
late Maharaja Dulcop Singh Edue Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Unlv M D fEdIn ), M.B 
C M.( Edln ), 1 JkO P. (Lend ), F.B.8. (Edln.), 
Fell Boy 800 , Mod , London Addreii 
28, Jail Boad, Lahore 

SUTHIBT'AND, Bcv MlLLIAlt SiNOLAm 
MA, BD (Qiasgon Unl\cr8lt>), Kalsar- 
l-lHnd Gold Medal (1030) , Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady MUllngdon Leper Settle- 
ment, Chlngloput, S India, b 16 Jul\ 1877, 
InInacmcBS Slilrc, Scotland m Llslo Buth 
Mcol, M A of Mclboumo Australia Edue 
OamcthUl Unlaotslty of QIasgoav and Theolo- 
gical CoUego of the United Free Church of 
bcotland at Glasgow Mlaslonary of the Church 
of Scotland In Cliingloput District since 1905 , 
appointed Supdt of Lady Wllllngdon Leper 
Settlement In 1025 Address Lady 'WUUng- 
don Leper Settlement, Chlngloput, S India 

SM'ETACnALAPATHI BAMEKISHKA 
B.AEGA Kao Bauaduk, Sur Bajau Bavu, 
Bnjah of Bobbin 6 20 Feb 1001 Edue 
Bobbin, privately Ascended gndl in 1920 
Member, Council of State, 1925 27 , Member 
Madras Legislative CouncU, 1030 Hon A J) C 
to H B tho Governor of Madras from Jan 
1930, I’m Chanccnor, Andhra University from 
1031 Address Bobbin, Madras Presldenoj 

SYED ABUL AAS Zamindar 6 27th Soptr 
1880 trt Bibl Noor-l-Ayesha Edue Govt 
City School, Patna , studied privately EngUsh 
Arable, Persian and Urdu has always taken 
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keen interest In mutters educational Apptd 
Hon Magte at Patna 1006, served 20 years 
as Hon Magte , 1006-26 , elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1006 and 1000 , elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1003 , 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa Hcscarch 
Society, Nov 1016, member of Ck)uncil of All- 
India Muslim League , Hon Asstt Secry , 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League , 
Apptd Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1011 , apptd Member 
of the first Universal Kaces Congress hold 
at Univ of London, 1911 , joined Muslim 
Deputation ■which waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge In 1914 , elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn , 1914 . elected 
Vloe-Presidenta of Biharl Students* Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-Islamla, Patna, 1914 , 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18, 
nominated non-offldal member, Mental 
Hospital, Patna, 1923 Addrets Abnlaas 
Lane, Banklpur, Patna 


SYED MOHAMMED EAHHEUDDIN, The 
Hon Khak BAHAmiE Stn, Kt (1924), B^ , 
B L , Minister of Education, Bihar and Onssa 
since 1921 b 1870 nt Musammnt Kaniz 
Banoo of Shaikhpura Edue at Patna Prac- 
tised as a vakil In the MofuBsll courts and 
then In the Patna High Court, was the first 
Government Pleader In the Patna High 
Court , Member, Legislative Council, Bengal, 
In the first reformed Council under Morley- 
Minto Eeforms Scheme , served three terms In 
the Blharand Orissa Lesdslative Connell, was 
for a long time Secretary of the Bihar 
Pro-vlnclal Moslem I,eague Has been a 
Member of the Senate and Syndicate of the 
Patna University from Its establishment 
Address Banklpore, Patna 


STBD, Mobutoe Eahjiak, BA. , LL B , 
M BA S , P E. 8A (London) , M L C , High 
Court Pleader, Akola , bom at Saugor, 1898 , 
educated at Aligarh and Allahabad , Senior 
Tice-Presldent, Akola Municipal Board (the 
premier Municipality of Berar), 1925-1928 , 
Offlcer-ln-Charge of the Akola Mnnlclrmllty 
1928 , Chairman, School Board, Akola Muni- 
cipality, 1925-1927, Member, Go-veming 
Body, Go'vemment High School, Akola, 
(1928-30) , Member, C P Legislative CounoU 
since 1926 , nominated to the Panel of 
Chairman, C P Council, Deputy Leader, 
Democratic Party, piajority lirty) C P 
Legislative Council , Member, Governing Body 
C P and Berar, Literary Academy , Member, 
Executive Council, Ail-Indla Muslim League 
and AU-Indla Muslim Conference , President, 
Anjuman Mufidul Islam, Akola , Member, 
Central Khilafat Committee , some time Hon 
Editor, the Al-Hag, Nagpur , Member 
Historical Eecords Commission, (1928) , 
Chairman, Eeceptlon Committee, Berar, 
Muslim Educational Conference, (1928) , 
President, C P and Berar AU-Partles Muslim 
Ckinfercnce, 1938 President Muslim Educa- 
tion Society, Akola , a Constant Contributor 
to scNcral leading journals Publications 
Mlratul Berar” and ‘‘Nlghadasht Atfal”, etc 
Address Akola 


SYED, SlRDAn All ICiiAN created Nawab Sirdar 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 1021 , Postmaster 
General of H E H the Mzam's Dominions, 
1922-1029 b 20th Jlarch 1879 eldest 
surAl\dng s of late Nawab Sirdar Dllcr Jung 
Sirdar Dllcr-ud-Donln, Sirdar Dllcr ul-MuIk 
Bahadur, C I E , some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad in 1800 , five x tnod Ediir , 
priaatcly. Entered the Nizam's service, 1011 
lias held scvcml responsible positions. Includ- 
ing the Comralssloncrshlp of Gulburga Pro 
vlnce, presented Georgian and Queen Siary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta 
1008 Publications Lord Ciirzon’s Adminis- 
tration of India, 1005 , Unrest In India, 1007 , 
Historical Iiimlturo, 1003, India of To day, 
1908 , Life of Lord Morley , 1023 , The Earl 
of Heading, 1024 , Brltlsli India, 1026, The 
Indian Moslems, 1028 , contributions to the 
English and Indian Press nlth regard to 
the Indian political situation Address 
Hyderabad, Deccan 

SYED BAZA ALI, C B E Member, Publlo 
Service Commission (1926) , BA, LL B 
(Allahabad Unlv ) 6 20 April 1882 m d ot 
his mother’s first cousin Educ Govern- 
ment High School, Moradabad and Mahome- 
dan College, Aligarh Started practice at 
Moradabad In 1908 and was a radical In poli- 
tics , returned to U P Lcgls Council 1912 ; 
took prominent part In Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation , elected Trustee of Aligarh College , 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborongh Committee , returned 
unopposed to U P Council In 1916 and 1920 , 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards In U P , took active part In negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact In 1916, 
same year settled at Allahabad , identlfled Urn- 
self 'with Swaraj and Elhilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co operation pro- 
gramme, became independent In politics 1920, 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court , was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report, headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy In 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question , gave non-party evi- 
dence before Heforms Inquiry Committee In 
1924 , President, AU-Indla Moslem 

League, Bombay Session, Deer 1924 
Member, Govt of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa (1925-1926) Substitute Delegate 

Government of India’s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1929 Publi- 
cations Essays on Moslem Questions (1912) , 
“ My Impressions of Soviet HuSsia,” (1930) 
Address Delhi and Simla 

SYKES, Major-Geneeaj. Tub Bight Hon Sir 
Frederick Hugh PC,G C IE, GBE, 
K CE , CM G , Governor of Bombay since 
1928 b 23 July, 1877, son of Henry Sykes, 
Addlscombe m 1920, Isabel, d of late 
Bt Hon A Bonar Law, one s 15th 
(The King’s) Hussars , 2nd-Lt 1901 Lt 
1903, Capt 1908, Bt Major, 1913, Bt 
Lt -Col 1915 , Bt Col 1918 , Major-General, 
1918 , employed with West African Begt 
1903 4 , InteUlgence. Branch, India, 1905-6 , 
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pasised Staff College, 190S 9 , G S 0 , War 
Office, 1911-12, Commander, Royal Flying 
Corp«, Jlilltarr Wing, 1912, which he raised 
and Commanded till 1914 , G S O Ist Grade, 
France, 1914 , sometime commanding 
RFC France, 1914-15 temp Colonel 
(2nd Commandant) Ro\"il Marines, and 
Wing Captain RFC (Na\al Wing) 
whilst commanding Ro\-al Xaaal Air Service 
in I Mediterranean, 1915-10 A 4 and 
Q Jr G 191C A A G War Office, 1916 , 
Brig General and Deputv Director, War 
Office, 1917 Brigadier General, General 
Staff, Supreme \\ar Council, Versailles, 
1917-18 Major Gen and Chief of the Air 
Staff, 1918-19 , Clilcf Air Section, British Dele- 
gation at Peace Conference, 1919 , Controller 
General of Cl\1l Aviation, 1019 22 , 31 P. (C) 
Hallam Division of Sheffield, 1922-28 
served Imperial Yeomanry and Commander- 
in-Chiefs Bodvguard In S African War, 1900- 
01 (scverelv wounded. Queen’s Sfcdal with 4 
claps), European War, 1914-18 (despatches 
tlvetimes,Bt Lt-Col Bt Col , CJf G ,K C B ), 
Member of Imperial War cabinet , CroLv de 
Commander de la Legion d’Honneur , Croix de 
Commander de 1 Ordre de Leopold, Belgium, 
Vladimir of Russia , Distinguished Service 
Medal (U S A ) , Order of the Rising Sun, 
Japan , Grand Cross of the Order of the Lion, 
Persia , late member of Council of the Rwal 
Aeronautical and Roval Geographical Societies, 
Lces-Knowles Lecturer at Cambridge Dnlver- 
sitv, 1921 , Chairman of the Government 
Committee on Meteorological Service, 1920-22 , 
Chairman of the Government Committee on 
Broadcasting, 1923 Clialrman of the Govern- 
ment Broadcasting Board, 1923-27 , Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman or Member of other Govern- 
ment (Committees , late Director of Under- 
ground Electric, London General Omnibus, 
Anfelo-Argentlne Tramways, llnrconl’s Wire- 
less Telegraph, and other companies. Puhh- 
eations Aviation In Peace and War, 1922 , 
articles on political, communications, defence, 
transport, air and otner subjects in various 
Reviews, etc Address Government House, 
Bombay (Club United Service 

TAGORE, ABAHiKDRA Nath, OJ E , 
7iemladar of Shazadpnr, Bengal; b. 1871 
Edue . Sanskrit Coll , Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Address to ILady _C unon 
Casket presented to King by Corp of C^utta 
1011; principal work consists In reviving 
School of Indian Art Address. 6 Dwsr- 
konath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta 


TAGORE, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Peodyot 
CooHAR, Kt b 17 September 
Edue : Hindu Sch , Calcutta, afterw^s 
privately Sheriff of Calcutta, 1OT9 , Tri]3tee, 
^ctorla Mem HaU, Trustee, Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain Mem of Asiatic Soc of Bengal , 
formerly Mem, Bengal (Council Address 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta 
TAGORE, Sir rabihdrahath, Kt , D Lit 
(Calcutta Unlv ) , b 1861 Edue privately 
Lived at Calcutta first, went to coimly 
at age of 24 to take charge of his fath'^s 
estates; there he wrote , 

works . at age of 40 foundedschool at Shmtlnl- 
ketan, Bolpur, in 1921, this has been his life- 


work ever since, visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works Into 
English , Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913 
Publications * In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 38 , Story books 
Novels 19 , over 60 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects, 
and composed over 3000 songs published 
periodically in small collections with 
notations In English — Gltanjall, 1912 
The Gardener, 1913 The Crescent Moon, 

1913 Chltra, 1913 The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914 Post Office, 1914 Sadhana, 

1914 Kabir 8 Poems, 1915 Fruit-Gathering, 
1916 Hungrv Stones and other Stories, 

1916 Stray Birds, 1916 3Iy Reminiscences, 

1917 Sacriflce and other Plays, 1917 The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917 Personality, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917 Lover’s Gift and Crossing 

1918 Slashl and other Stories, 1918 Stories 
from Tagere, 1918 The Parrot’s Training, 
1918 The Home and the World, 1919 
Gltanjall and Fruit-Gathering, 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921 The Wreck, 1921, 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921 Thought Relics 
1921 Creative Unity, 1922 Greater India, 
1923 Grore, 1924 Letters from Abroad, 

1923 Red Oleanders, 1924 Talks In China, 

1924 Broken Ties 1924 Red Oleanders, 

a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928 , Letters to 

a ITlend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Book, 
1929 Contributes regularly to the VIshwa 
Bharathl Quarterly Issued from Shantinl- 
ketan Address Shantiniketan, Bolpur 

TAIRSEE, Laehhidas Eowjhe (See 
Lakhmldas ) 

TAMBE, Sheipad Baiwast, BA. , LL B , 
Home 'Member, Central Provinces, Govern- 
ment b 8 Dec 1875 Edue Jabalpur (Hltka- 
rini School), Amraotl, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
CkJilege and Govt Law School Pkeader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraotl Town Municipal Committee Presl 
dent. Provincial Congress CommlttM , Mem- 
ber, C P Legls Council 1917-1920 and 1924 , 
President, C P Legis Council, March 1925 
Ag Governor, Central Provinces, 1929 
Address Nagpur, C P. 

TANNAN, Mohah Lai, M. Com (Blrm ;, Bar 
at-Law, I E S , JJ , Principal, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay 
b 2 May 1885 m Miss C Chopra Edue 
at Govt High School, Gujarat, Forman 
Christian (3oll , Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd , In Uqulda- 
tlonand the Jt Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co , Ltd , In 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab) 
President, lOth Indian Economic Conference’ 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
Society, 1921-23; Member of the Finance 
Snb-Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Cffiamber and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22) • 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28, Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombav, from 1st March 1923,DIrector 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd ’ 
Bombay, 1924 , Member Ctouncfl, Indian Ini-’ 
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titute of Bankers , Member, Auditors’ Council, 
Bombay , Principal and Prof of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay , ^airman. Ex Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confce 
(Bombay) Publicaliovf " Banking Larv 
and Practice in India," Indian Ourrenoy 
and Banking Problems " Jointly with Prof 
K T Shah, B A (Bom ), B Sc (Boon ), 
London and several pamphlets such as the 
"Banking Needs of India," "Indian Currency 
and the War," etc Address The Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Hornby 
Boad, Bombay 

TATA, Sir Dokabji Jamsetji, Kt , J P , 
Senior Partner, Tata Sons, Ltd b 27th Aug 
1859 s of late Jamsetji Nusservanjl Tata m 
1898, Meherbal, d of H J Bhabha d 1931, 
Educ Cains Coil (Hon Pellow), Camb 
Bombay Univ Address “ Esplanade House," 
Waudby Boad, Bombay 

TEHBI, Majoe, H H Baja Narendra Shah 
Saheb Bahadhe, 0 8 a., of Tehrl-Qarhwai 
State b 3 Aug 1898 m 1916 Hek-apparent 
born 1921 Succeeded 1913 Edue 

Mayo College, Ajmer Address Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehrl-Garhwal State) 

TEMPLE, Lieut -Col Eredertck Charees 
M. Inst C E , C I E , (1931) , Chief Town 
Engineer and Administrator, Jamshedpur 
b 26 June, 1879, m Prances Mary Copleston 
Educ Bugby School and BaUlol College, 
Oxford Asst Engineer, Bkmlndiam Welsh 
Waterworks , Military Works Services, India , 
Punjab Canals , District Engineer, Muxaffar- 
pur , Superintending Ihiglneer, Public Health, 
Bihar and Orissa Pubhcations “ Manual for 
Young Engineers in India”, and “ Sewage 
Works" Address Jamshedpur, Slnghbhirm 
District 

THAKOEBAM KAPILBAM, DlWAN BAHADUR, 
B A , LL B , 0 1 E , Yakil, High Court and 
Dist Govt Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
b 16 April 1868 m Batangavri, d of Kesha vrai 
Amrltral Educ at Bhavnagar, Alfred EQgh 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay 
Apptd teacher in Govt Sorabjl J J High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
In 1894, Entered Municipality In 1904 , be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman. Managing Com- 
mittee In 1908 and 1917-18 Vice-President 
of the Municliality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President In 1914-17 , and again in 1928 for 
the triennium 1928-31 Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management In 1922-26 , 
Chairman of School Board in 1925 Chairman 
of the Balohand Deepohand Gkls’ School 
Committee the Chairman of the People's 
Co-operative Bank Ltd Appointed a 
mernwr of the Pratt Committee , and witness 
before the Boyal Beforms Commission 1919 
Vice-President, Surat Sarvajanlk Education 
Society, 1927-28 Address Athwa Line, 
Surat 

THAKTJB, Bao Bahadur Kabhihath Kishat, 
IB O , Sen Dlv and Sesi. Judge, Kagpnr 
since 1011 ; 6. 16 Feb. 1860. Educ : Bangor 
and Jnbbulpore H. 8 ; Muir Central CoIU 
Allahabad Address . Nagpur. 


THOMAS, Gronor Arthur ha, o i f , (1926) 
ICS, Homo Mcml)cr, Bombay Lvccutive 
Council b 4 May 1877 m Qwcnlllan 

Dorothy d of Dean Hon ell Educ Clifton 
College and Emmanuel Coll , Cambridge , Ist 
Class Classical Tripos Joined I 0 S in 1900, 
Asst CoUr Bclgaum, Bljapur and Dliarwar, 
Asst Collr .Customs, I5oml)aj,Collr of Customs, 
Madras, Collr of Kolaba and Hvdcrabid, 
Sind, Secretary, Bevenue Department, 
General Department and again Bov Depart* 
ment and Chief Secretary , Mcmlxir, Council 
of State, 1927 Commissioner in Sind, 1929 
Member of Council, 1931 Address Bombay 
and Poona 

THULBAl, TAiUQDAR OF, BAhA Sir Sheoraj 
S iNou Bahadur of Kiiajuroaon, K C I E , 
Bai Bareli District b 1865 m Ist, d of 
Babu Amnrjlt Singh, y b ol the Bala of 
Majlioull , 2nd d of Baja Somesurdatt Singh , 
a Baja of Kundwar , Jrd d of the Baia of 
Bljapur District Educ Govt H S, Bai 
Bareli 5 father, 1897 , descended from 
King Sallvahan, whose Sumvat Era is current 
in India Heir Kunwar Lai Elma Natt 
Singh Bahadur Address Tlndral, 
Khajurgaon 

TODHUNTKE, Sir OHAELEa Geoeqe, E 0 8J 
(1921), Fellow of the Boyal Statistical 
apd Boyal Historical Societies , b 10 Feb 
1869 Educ Aldenham Sch and 
King’s Coll , Cambridge, Members’ prkeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888 nj Alice, 
O BJl ,K -1-H d of Captain C Losack, Olrd 
Highlanders Served In ICS, Madras , also 
condneted special Inqnkles Into Customs and 
Excise matters In Kashmir, the C P and 0 I 
States Sec , Indian Excise Committee, 1906, 
T.G of Excise and Salt to the Govt of India 
1909-1910 President, Life Saving Appliknces 
Committee, 1913 , Secretary to Go^ of 
Madras, 1916 , Member of Board of Bevenne, 
1916 Member of Executive Council, 1919-21 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 , Member, Council of State, 1926 
Private Secretary to H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore Address Vasantha Mobal, Mysore 

TONK, H H SAID-UD-DAUIA, WAZIE-UL-irUlK, 
Nawab Hafiz Slaulvl Muhammad SaadatAll 
Knan Bahadur Saulat Jang b 1879, s. 1930 
State has area of 16,34,061 acres and 
population of 317,360 Address Tonk, 
Bajpntana 

TOTTENHAM, Sir AIiEXANder Bobert 
Loftus, Kt (1931), C LE (1925) , M.A , 
ICS, Member, Central Board of Bevenne 
b 31 July, 1873 Educ Clifton College and 
Queen’s College, Oxford Joined LC S , 
Madras, 1897-1923 , Asst Collector Sub CoUr , 
Secretary, Board of Bevenue, CoUeotorand 
Com of I. T and Member, Board of Bevenue , 
Member, Central Board of Bevenue, 1923 
Address Central Board of Bevenne, Finance 
Department, Government of India, Dehll 
and Simla 

TBAVANOOBE AND COCHIN, SOUTH IHDIA, 
Bishop In, Bt Bev E A L Moore Sf A 
b Nov 13, 1870 Educ„ Marlborongb Coll , 
and at Oriel Coll , Oxford Curate at Aston, 
Birmingham, 1894-96 , Missionary of the 
02M 8 m S India from November 1896 , CAI 
S Divinity School, Madras, 1896-1914, CMS 
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Cc”cpc KoUiritn, 1°0- l^OT Clinirman 
C3I> .Dl'irirt Cojnril Tlnnc\cll\ ,19]5-1P24 
Cor'vratcd Bitliop on £< Frl' Jddrf’r 

B'‘bop s Hou'c, Ko*.t3\nm 

Tn\VEns,W*i,Trr LincncT. CJr (1903). 
OBJ: (IPIS), MLC Chnirnnn Dooarf 
I’Jactc'j'Ajt'odatlcn. IPK "Ci ;Yicc Chalrinnn 
1921-1904 MrnlH-r Bmpnl Ucldatlre 
Cncnril 1920 nnd of Itolormoil Connrll 1P21 
00 and l^Ol to dato, I/-adc'. Britl'li (.roup 
lYcsHcnt 1 urop^an A* ochilun IPJn Mem 
B'r, Jalpalruri KiMrict I-''Tri) ion 24 Cap 
tiin (retd ) No*lJi Jl‘'nc\l ''loiiiitod Rlflts 
AdJrf^r. Darndlplil T. a ] ?tato, IJandIcli 
PO, Jalpalfurl and Btunl Club Calcutta 

TilBKCn.tVjLUAii I (X NcriiDT CrosDiE, DA, 
M In't ri ''iif-lli* Iriclnur 1* W !• 
f 22 Jul\ l^'l,-i Mar) ant 7< 4 'liana Htiddli? 
ton 2'diir at 1 ^\ i ‘-rliool and Duldln 
liUhcTJUa, Indian btnic.' of 1 nclnier' 
•Iddrm '•up J ndnei r 1 U 1! ( Kara.lil 
bind 

TUP.NEP., CniFtr- Mnuoi Alw^ B \ 

Cl E ( 1023 ). ICS. Semtara to (..oacmnnnt 
Political Dept Boinbav t JuhSO. IsTi' fJttc 
Klngldward\ 1 School Nonxkh and 'tacdalen 
Coll .Oxford Ajipolnted A*-«t Collector Bom 
Prcjldcnca In IPUJ Settlement OlTicir Dhar 
arar Dlst 1 OOP 10 bndc r beentara , Bevenui 
and Finance Department'. Pombae U'12 lo 
Cantonment Macto , Alimnlnapar, 1017 IQ]’’ 
Collector. Ahmednapar, 191" 21 Personal 
Asst to Xoril Lee', Clialrman. Public ‘^cralces 
Commission, 1922 24 Ap Secretan , Political 
Department, 1924 Secretary, General 
Department , 1924-102", and '•(eta tare. 

Political Dipartment and l’( forms Ollltfr ^ 
In addition 1"20 Addu’s fe'cretarUt, 
Bon baa 

TPABJIiHttsais BADttn>Di5, M-A (Honoars), 
BLJJ. (Honours), Cantmb 1800 • Bar-at 
Lavr, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay acted (Bilcf Judge Retired 
6 11 October 1873 m 3Ilss R’aiar Moham- 
mad FatehaHy. Educ Anjumanc-Islam, 
Bombay, St Xavler’g School and College , 
Downing College, Ctambridpe Practised In 
«ie Bombay :^h Court, Addreit Mnrzbana- 
bad, Andherl 

XYLDEX-PaTTEXSOX, CltTUtn- EMC, Agent, 
C I P Rallwaa , Boinbaa 0 15 Xoa 
w Dorotin iLii^aret 3 ^cl^cr Educ “ Gres- 
bams, Holt, Aorfolk. Hnd three a cars 
tralninc, Great Xortbern Raihrar, England 
Joined as probationer In Trafflc Dept of 
C I P RaUwaa in 190S, nos In charge of 
Gwalior IJglit Rallwaa and subsequentU 
forked ns District Troffle Superintendent, 
G 1 P Mas Claims Superintendent fr^ 
1922 to 1924 , officiated as Deputv Traffic 
ilanager and from 1925 to 1927 aros Offlclatlnc 
Wilef Traffic Manager , in 1923 -was selected 
Dv EaUwa^ Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of istatc Rallwaa s Publlclta and avas 
Chief PubUclty Officer , in 1929 he went on 
deputation to "Europe and America to super- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian RaUavays , m 
lIoTch 1930 was appointed Chief Transporta- 


tion Superintendent and in 1"31 was made 
Agent Addrr^<! " Glenople”, 31 o n n t 
Plcasint Road, Malabar HIU, Bombaj 

1 TTXL SLN'GH, SAKDtR, ai a (Punjab) 
landlord and SiiUoavner b 27 Jan 1895 
I- due Goa-t College, Lahore 19601 to 

I upland in 1920 a' member of Sikh Deputation 
t<i pn--- the ehims of the Sikh community 
N fore the joint Parliamentary Committee, 
b i' liei n member of Shromanl Gurdavara 
(ommutie'ince 1021 , member of Sikh League, 
KInI'i (ollepe Council and Manarinp Com- 
niiit.i Hon becretarv of Central Sikh Uberal 
t— orKiioii Member, Sikh Educational 
(oiniiiittie Member, Indian Central Cotton 
t oninilttc. slnci 1925 , elected member, 
I’unjab Lapis Council avas member and Hon 
CT> tan 01 Punjab Simon Committee which 
.o-uparated with the Simon Commission . ser- 
a.al on Punjab tncroployment Committee, 
Hadro Ucctrlc Lnqulra Committee and 
I’linjib Ratnneliment Committee , avas 
a. 1 . 1 ted delegate for Round Table Conference, 
I'lti) a. raed on Federal Structure Committee 
..tth' (..nference as avell as Minorities, Defence 
and 1 ranehl-a Committees , avas also member 
<)( the Bii«lDPa$ Committee of the Round 
I abb tonlirenre was invited in 1931 to 
ittaiid me. imps of Federal Structure Commit- 
t. . and Minorities Committee of the R T 
Loniercnce Address Mlanohanu, Punjab 

L3LAR Hat AT Eha5 Tiutasa, The Hos. 
tOLOXEL XAWAB RA2?A 3LAirK SlE, K C I E , 
C B L , ALT 0 , Member, Connell of State 
Afember of the CouncU of the Secretary o 
State for India, Landlord b 187-4. Educ 
Altchison Chiefs* College Lahore, was given 
Hon Commission In 18th K G O , attended 
King Edward s Coronation Durbar at Delhi , 
served In Somaliland , joined Tibet Ex- 
pedition was attached to the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan , attended Ring George’s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi, saw active 
service in the world war In France and 
Mesopotamia , Mens Star 1914 , Member, 
Provincial Recruiting Board , repreented 
Punjab, Delhi 'War Conference In 1918, 
served in the 3rd Kabul Afar (mentioned in 
despatches), made Colonel, Member, Esher 
Committee, 1920 , has been President of the 
Rational Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India Address Karra, Dlst Shahpur, 
Punjab 

lrqchaRT, Dp M-muAJi SPEkor, ILA 
D Lltt (Abdn ), D D (Hon Abdn.) , Doctor of 
Law D L (Hon Calcutta) , Ylce-ChanceUor, 
Calciitta University, 1928-1930 , Principal 
Scottish Church College since 1928 6 1877, 

ni Margaret Macaskill, d of Rev Murdoch 
Macaskfil, Dingwall Educ Aberdeen 
Universitv , Xew College, Edmbnrgh ; 
Marburg tmverslty, Gottmgen Universitv , 
Professor of Philosophy, Duff College, Calcutta, 
1902 Scottish Churches College, 1908 , 
Member, Indian Universities Congress, 192t 
and 1929 , Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Calcutta University, 1927 and 1931, Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta Umversity, Sth August 
1028 to -Aug Tth, 1930 , Chairman of the 
Inter-University Board, Indja, 1931-32 
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Principal, Scottish Church College slneo 
1928 Pubhcaiiom The Historical and 
the Eternal Christ (1910) , Pantheism and the 
Value of Life, (1919) , Theosophy and Christian 
Thought, (1922) , Vedanta and Jfodcm 
Thou^t, (1928), Contributor to Enc\clo- 
pteto of Religion and Ethics Addreix 
Ihincipal s House, Scottish Cliiirch College, 
Calcutta 

V\CHHA, JAiiSHFDJl Bfjanji, Khan Bahadur, 

B A , B sc , 0 I F , Commissioner of Income Ta-c, 
Bomba\ Presldenc\ b 20 ■\ra\ 1879 tii, 
Roshan Ardashlr Karanjawalla, B A , Editc 
Elphlnstone College, Bombaj Entered 
Gtovemment Seirlce as Deput^ Collector, 
1902 Piibhcation? ThcBomba\ Income Tax 
■Manual Address Banoo llanslon, Cumballa 
HIU, Bombay 

VAKIL, SIRDAE Sia Ruetom Jehaxqir, Kt I 
(1924), Elan Bahadur (1907), First Class 
Sirdar of Gujarat (1911) , Minister In the 
Bombay Govt (1930) b Sept 1878, »i 
Tehmina, e d of Dr D E Kothawala, Civil | 
Surgeon, retd , Bombay Medical Sen ice 
Educ Gujarat Coll , Ahmedabad. Since 1901 i 
Managing Partner In Nowrojl Peatonjl <C Co , i 
Govt Salt Agents , Pioneer of Magnesium j 
Chloride Industry in India , President, Dlst 
Local Board , for many years member of 
Ahmedabad Mnniclpalltj , Dlst Scout 
Commissioner, late Officer Commanding ” D ’ 
Coy, 12-2 Bombay Pioneer, and Dhlslonal 
Supermtendent St John Ambulance Brigade, 
Ahmedabad Division , was member of 
Imxierlal Legislative Council from 1913- 
16 has extensively travelled In European 
countries , Chairman and Director of several j 
Industrial concerns and Railway Boards, 1 
helped Government during the 'War In | 
recruitment of combatants and non-com- 
batants and was awarded medal and 
certificate by H E Lord WUllngdon First 
Class Magistrate Independently in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911 Addrenj 
The " Rosery,” Shnhl Bag, Ahmedabad 

VAUX, Major Henry George, C S I (1928), 

C I E (1921), M V O (1922), Military Secre- 
tary to the Governor of Bombay b 1882 m 
The Baroness Edna von Stockhausen 
(American), 1916 Edue St Lawrence School, 
Joined the Army 1900 , A D C to Governor of 
Victoria, 1908-11 , A J) C to Governor of Mad- 
ras, 1911 , A J) 0 to Governor of Bengal, 1912- 
14, Military Secretary to Lord Cmmichael 
1914-17, MU Secretary to Earl ot Ronaldshay, | 
1917 22 , MU Secretary to Earl of L^ton, I 
1922 , MU Secretary to Sir George Lloyd, 

1922- 23 , AIll Secretary to Sir Leslie Wilson, 

1923- 28 , Military Secretary to Sir Frederick 
Sykes since 1928 Address Government 
House, Bombay 

VAZlFDAR,LrErT -ColoneeSoeabShapoorjee 
M E c P (Lond ), M E C s (Eng ), IMS, J P , 
Professor of M^Iclne, Grant Medical College , 
Senior Phvslclan and Superintendent, 
J J Hospital , Superintendent, B J 
Hospital for ChUdren, Bombav b 1 
August 1883 m to Marv Hormusjl Wadia 
Ediic Grant Medical College, Bombav , 
St Bartholomew s Hospital, London Entered 
I M S In 1908 During the Great Mar 


served in German E Africa and subsequentiv 
In South Persia and Mesopotamia Ap^lnted 
Professor of Patholog> , Grant Medical College 
In 1923 , Second Phvslclan, J J Hospital 
and Professor of Materia 'Mcdlca, Grant Medical 
College In April 1923, Ilrst Piivslclan J J 
Hospital nii(l Professor of Medicine, G M 
College In 1025 and Superintendent, J J 
Hospital In 1920 Address 3, Rockv Hill 
1 lats I.and s End Road Malabar Hill, 
Bomljav 

VELINKER, SHRIKRlsnNA GiniAJl, B A , 
LL B (Bombay), J P (1903) , Holder ol 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1900) , of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn , Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1009) b 12 April 1808 m to 
Prabhavatlbal, d of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr , Bombay. 
Edue • St Xavier’s College, Bombay 
Enrolled as picador. High Court, Bombay, In 
January 1893, called to the Bar in June 1909 
In prominent practice In the High Court at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidency 
One of the Commissioners appointed nnder 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits In 
Ahmedabad and Vlramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1919 , President, Tribunal of Appeal 
nnder City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sept 1921 to AprU 192J , Sectj , P. J Hindu 
Gymkhana, 1897-1908 Publications Law 
of Gaming and Wagering and the T>aw of 
Compulsory Land Acquisition and Compensa 
tlon Address Ratan House, 425, Lamlngton 
Road (South), Bombay 

VENKATASHBBA RAO, The Hon MB 
Justice M , b A B L , Judge. High Court 
Madras b 18 Jul> 1878 Edue Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian CollMe and Madras law College Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 , Ractlsed 
from 1903-1921 in partnership with Mr 
V Radhakrishnalya under the firm name ol 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrlsh- 
naiya Had a large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court Election 
Commissioner, 1921-22; apptd to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 1921 President, 
Annadana Samajam The Madras Seva 
Sadan, Depressed Classes Mission Society 
and Dlst Scout Council , Vice-President, 
Provincial Scout Council Address " Peven- 
sey,” Nnngambaukum, Madras 

VENKATASWAMI, MAIDARA - Sub-Librarian 
of the State Llbrarv, Hvderabad b 1874, 
Edue ’TheFC Institution and Hlslop College, 
Nagpore, C P Member of the Roval Asiatic 
Socletj and Folklorist Pubhcations Life 
of M Nagloo, 1908 Second Edition, 1930, 
The storv of Bobbin, 1910 Folk-stories 
from India, 1912 A !Memoir of Ralph T H 
Griffith, 1915 Folk-tales of India, 1923 
Folk stories of the Land of Ind, 1927 Short 
Essajs on Social and Literary Subjects, 1931 
Address The Retreat, Hvderabad, Deccan 

VERNON Haeoid Anseih BeelImt, 
C S L (1930), C I E (1929) ICS, Mem- 
ber of Board of Revenue, Madras, since 1928 
6 12th September 1874 m Rhona Warre 
d of Admiral Sir Edmond "Warre Slade. 
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r-iuc Clifton CoIIcrr ‘■t .inlin g tollcgc, 
Oxford tntomll C '' Ibo-i Prlvifc ?ccrc- 
Urv to OoxTmor of'Indri' IPll Sccrcforj, 
Indian ^Iirino Comml'tro, If] 2 , CoIIcclornnd 
I)L'trirl 'ripi'lntr lon- 21 , ''Icmbcr, Lcd«ln- 
thT 1024, Ilr^ldrnt of Sonfli 

IndUn 102."' , ''I''mbcr Cottncll of 

Slato IP2r Piihitrnttpn’ Notfg on ‘'flit 
ManufirftttT tran'iifcd from Itallnn Address 
>radrag 


^ ERBJEIIES, AltiEri curor, 0 I E ; Joint 
Chid r.nplDcer {1Q20), P W D n 1S99, Mnbel 
Blinchf, d of the lato Francla Jlooro Edue 
SU Peter'* Coll Acra , Thotmson Civil Ensl 
neeilnc Coll , Eoorkcc Ent P D , 1893, 
TJndtr-Secy. to Oort P. W D,, K&lnl 
T»l, 1911-14 . Exe Enp , Dehra Dun, 1016-16. 
Snpdtp Fnc , lOlC-18, Sanitary Enp , 1018 
19;06g Chief Enclnecr, United Provinces, 
1920-21 Addrert ** Dar-ul Shafa”, Lucknotr 


VIEIRA DE CASTRO, 'Mo-'t Ret Theotomeb 
Mavoel Rionro, D I) , D C L , R C Bishop 
of Sin Thome de 'Midinore «lnce 1S99 1929 
ArchhI«hop of Goiand Pnttlirch of the Eist 
Indl'’' «lncc 1920 b Oporto, 1859 Ediic 
Grcporhn Lnl , Rome Addrtr’ ^ola Goa 
VIJAYARAGnAVACUARYA. DiWAN BaHA ' 
Drr, Sir T, KBE (1926) Mcc Chairman 
Imperiil Council of Acncultural Research > 
from 1929, b Aupu't 1675 hdue Prcsldcncj 
CoUepc, Madras “Joined Proilnchl Sendee, 
1808 , Rci'cnue Ofllccr, dfadras Clorpontlon, 
from 1012 to 1917 , Secretin to the Board 
of Reicnue, 1017-18, Director of Land 
Records, 1918, Deputj Director of Indus 
tries, 1918-19 , Dlwan of Cochin, 1919 22 , 
Collector and District Mapistrate, 1920, 
Commissioner for Indb, British Empire 
Exhibition, 1922-25 , Member, legislative 
Assemblj, 1925-20 , Director of Industries, 
1926, also Dlrcctorof Fisheries, 1926 , opened 
Canadian National Exhibition August 1026 , 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1926-29 
Addrtss Simla 


VIRA. VALA, Durbat, Shri HtTZCR, Personal 
Assistant to H H The ThaKore Saheb of 
Rajkot since April 1031 b 31 Jan 1878 
Edue at Rajlrumar College, Rajkot 
IVlng Master, Rajkumor College, Adviser to 
the Thakore Saheb, Chuda , Deputy Political 
Agent, Palanpur , Manager, lathi State, 
Dewan, Porbandar State, Dewan, Junagadh 
State District Deputy Political Agent, Bewa 
Kantha up to 1st April 1027 Address 
Bagasra, Kathiawar 

VlSVESVARAYA, Sm Mokbhaqundtim, 
K.OXE., D-Bo., MJOJ:., late 
ol Mysore b 15 Sept 1861. Edue Central 
Con,, Bangalore, and ColLof Science, Pexma 
Asst. Engineer, P.WJJt Bombay, 18^, 
Supdt Eng , 1904 , retired from Bombay 
Govt Service, 1908 Apptd Sp Consulting 
Eng to Nizam’s Govt , 1009 , Ch Eng and 
Sec , P W and Ry Depts , Govt of Mysore, 

1909 , Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918 ChalriMn, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Educatfou 
Committee (appointed by the Govemumnt of 
Bombay), 1921-22 , Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922 , Retrench- 
ment Ad'N Iser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1024 Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Go^ern- 1 


. nient of India), 1026, Member, Bombay Back 
Bav Inquiry Ctommlttc-e (appointed by the 

I Government of India), 1026 Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 

I fm^cIlcd exfcnEivcIv Fublicalion “ Becons- 

I tructlng India "(PS King & Son. Ltd , 
London) Address Uplands, High Gfround, 
Bangalore. 

I VOLKEES, Robert (Carles Francis, OJ E , 
Sec Railway Board, 1007-13, Accountant, 
P W. D , since 1878 , Examiner, 1894 

I Address Calcutta. 

MACHA, Sir DinsHA EdbiJI, Kt , JP,a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1920) 
Member, Bombay Leg Council (1915-16) 
and of Imperial Leg Council, 1916-20 
Ucraber, Council of State fl920) , Member 
of the Orm of Messrs Morarjl Gocnldae A 
Co , Agents. Morarll Gokuldas SAW Co., 
Ltd andSholapiirS AW Co, Ltd 1802-1031, 
cx-DIrector, The Central Bank of India, 
Director, Berar Co (1928) and Ex-Director, the 
Scindia Navigation Company b 2 Aug 1844 
nt 1860, but widower since August 1888 Edue 
Elphinstone Coll , Bombay, In Cotton Indus- 
try, since 1874, for 30 rears Bombay Mun 
Corpn (President, 1901-02) , for 42 years, 
Mem , Bombay MiUowners’ Association Com- 
mittee since 1889 and President in 1917 and 
Atcmber, Bombay Imp Trust since Its forma- 
tion In 1898 up to 1919 , Pres of 17th National 
Congress, Calcutta, 1901 , and of Belgaum 
Prov Ctonference, 1894 , gave evidence before 
Royal (Commission on Indian expenditure In 
1897 , Trustee of Elphinstone CoU , also 
et-(3halnnan, Indian Merchants’ (Chamber 
and Bureau , was Gen Sec , Indian National 
Congress for 18 years from 1894 , Trustees of 
Vic Jubilee Technical Institute since 1902 
and Hon Set from 1909 to 1923 , President. 
Western India Liberal Association from 1919-27 
Was Secretary, Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion from 1885 to 1916 and President from 
1916 to 1918 Was President of the First 
Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference in 
1922, 13 (Chairman and Trustee of People’s 
Free Beading Boom and Llbrarv since 1917 
PiAheatxons Pamphlets on Indian Finance, 
Currency and Economics, Agricultural Condi- 
tion of India, Bailway*, (Currency, Temperance 
Military Expenditure, etc. , formerly large 
contributor to leading Indian newspaper* 
and lournals for 46 years from 1875 , also had 
published History of Share Speculation 
of 1883-54. Life of Premohand Boychand, Life 
of J N. Tata, cne Else and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian (Commerce and Statistics and My 
BecoUectlons of Bombay (1860-76). Address ' 
JlJl House. Eaveltn Street, Fort, Bombay 

WADTA, BoiUNJI Jamsetji, MA. , LL3 
(Univ of Bomhav), Bar-at Law Judge 
Bombay (Court b 4 Aug 1881 m’ 

Battanbai HormuBjl Wadla and subsequently 
to Perln Nowroji (Chinoy of Secunderabad 
Edue St Xa-vder’s College, Bombay, and 
at the Inner Temple, London, for the Bar 
1904-6, was Principal, Govt Law College’ 
Bombav, 1919-1925 Acting Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Bombav for two months 
from 5th June 1928, and again from Januan 
to October 1929, and from 1st Feb to October 
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1930 Addltloual Judge 1930 31 , tonllrnml 
as Puisne Judge, High Court In June 1031 
Addrus Quetta Terrace, Chowpatt> , Bombaj 

WADIA.SmCTJSROON ,Kt (1032),CIE (1910) 
MUlow-ner b 1869 Ediic King’s Coll , 
london Joined Ids father’s firm, 1888 
Chairman, Bombay Mlllowncrs’ Association 
(1918) Address Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay 

WADIA, JaHBETJI AEDABEBA, J.Pm 1900 
Merchant, 81 Oct. 1867. Bduc : Elphln- 
stone 8ch and OoU and served apprentice- 
ship In Dlcldnson Akrold & Co of Bondon , 
Prraotor and Director of Cotton and otboi 
Industrial concerns ; Member of Bombay 
Mnn Corpn from 1901-1921 Pubheattons 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects 
publlidied two pamphlets against closing of 
the Mints. Address: Wfidemess Bnad, 
Malabar HlU. Bombay. 

WADIA, SmN'ussEEWAirjiN'o'WEOSJKE, ELB, E , 

0 LB , M.I M., J P , POPS (Hon ) Mill- 
owner 6 30 May 1873 m Evylene Clara Powell 
Educ St Xa'sder’s College Chairman of the 
Bombay MUlowners’ Association, 1911 and 
1925 Address Strachey House, Pedder 
Boad, Bombay 

WADIA, Pestohji Akdkshee, M a , Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, b 16 Deo 1878 Educ, Elphlnstone 
College, Bombay. Pubhealiont The 
Philosophers and the Erench Kevolntlon 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage , 
Inquiry Into the Principles of Theosophy 
The Wealth of India , Money and the Money 
Market In India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India Address Hormard 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

WALI MAHOMED HUSSANAIiLT, KhAN 
Bahadue, BA , LL B , son of the late Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendl, 
3IaJldl, Turkish Consul and Pounder of the 
Sind Madressah-tul-Islam, Karachi , was 
Member, IfidsiativeAsBembiyforseveral years 
and PeUow, Bombay IJnlversl^, Eetlred Dpty 
Collector , Is Special First Class Magistiate, 
since 1915 , Landed Proprietor , was President 
of Educational Conference 1931 b 6 Dec 1890 
Widower Educ Elphlnstone College and 
Govt Law School Bombay Served Govt 
In various departments for 33 years , retired In 
1915 Address Devon VlUa, McOTel Boad, 
Frere Town, Karachi 

WALKEB, Geoeqe Louis, Govt Solicitor and 
Public Prosecutor, Bombay, b 26 September, 
1879 wi to Agnes Muriel Porter, d of 
Col B 8 Porter, Dy Lieutenant or County 
of Lancaster Educ Liverpool College War 
Service, France and Belgium, 4th Aug 1914 
to Kovember 1919 promoted Lieut -Col 
BPA Betired, 1921 Partner, Messrs Little 
and Co , Beglstrar of the Diocese of Bombay, 
Address BycuUa Club 

WALLACE, The Hov !Mk Jusuoe Sib, 
Edward Hamilton, Kt (1931) M A (Glas ) 
B A. (Oson ), Judge, High Court, Madras 
b 13 May 1873 m Anna Bichmond Miller 
London Educ High School, Glasgow , 
Glasgow XJnlv , Balllol Coll , Oxford 
Passed ICS, 1895 Served In Madras Presl- 
denej since 1896, Judge of Chief Court, Mysore 


Slate, 1912-lJ Address (’alhedrni Unnlcns; 
Madras 

WALWYH, Bear Admirai, llnJirnRET 
Thomas, C B , D S 0 , Hag Ofllccr Command- 
ing Boyal Indian Jlarlnc, Bombay b 26th 
January 1879, 2nd * of the late Col. 
J Walwin, Crofty Bula, Monmouth 
jn 1912 Lllccn Marj a an Slraubcniec , one 
* Educ • H M S Britannia, Dartmouth 
Went to sea in H Jf S Campcrdomi, Janu- 
arj 1805 , qualified ns Giinncn Lieut 1004 
and obtained the Egerton Jlcmorlal Prize , 
Gunnery Lieut of H M S Drake under 
Prince louis, H M S Superb, Neptune , 
Commander, 1912 , H 51 S IVarsplto, 1915-17 
(D S 0 ), Capt 1916, In command destrojer 
flotillas and Senior Ofllccr Sfcdltcrmnean 
Destroyers, 192.3 , Director of Gunnerj Dlvl- 
slon, Nn\al Stall, Admimlti, 1924-26, Naial 
A D C to the King, 1927 , !• lag Onircr Com- 
manding Bojil Indian 5rnrlnc, Bombaj, 1928 
Address Admiral's House, Bombij 
WANKANEE, OArTAiH HlB Hiohkess Mahaea 
NA Shei sir Amarsinhji, Baj Saheb or, 
K C I E 6 4 Jan 1879 , » 1881. Educ. 
Bnlkumar Coll State has ai^a of 417 gq 
miles, and population of 44,285 Salute, 11 
guns Address Wankaner, Kathiawar. 

WABD, COUONEL HENPT CHAELES SWKBUENE, 
O I E (1920), O B E (1919) and Sothlan 
Order of IWte Eagle (1017) . 6 12 Jane 1870 
Educ Winchester and Sandhurst, Ist Com- 
mission, 1918, Joined 2nd Bengal Lancers, 
1001 , Staff College 1011-12 , War, 
1913-1917, various staff appointments, 
Afghan operations, 1019 , G S 0 I 2nd Divi- 
sion , commanded 2nd Lancers, 1921-22 , 
A A G , Army Headquarters, 1922-23 Direc- 
tor Pay and Pensions, A H Q , 1023-25 , A A 
and Q MG CP, District, 1925-20 , A Q M G , 
Southern Command H Q , 1926-27 , retired on 
1st April 1927 , apptd Chief of Staff, Bhopal, 
1st April 1927 , Army Slember, Bhopal State 
Council, Ist May 1928 Address Bhopal, 
C I 

WATSON, AuraKD HENSr, Editor, Statesman, 
Calcutta b 1874 m Isabella Morland Beck, 
d 1927 Educr Butherford College London 
Editor, Newcastle Leader, 1895-1902, News 
Editor, Westminster Gazette, IQOZ-B, Slanager, 
1909-1921, Managing Edltor,1921 Editor, the 
Statesman, 1926 Chairman for India of the 
Empire Press Union Publications Papers 
on Tariff Questions and the Meat Ihrnst 
Address Statesman Office, Calcutta 

WATSON, Sir Chaeues Cuninqhaji, K C I E 
(1929), OS I (1928), CIE (1918) Secretar\ 
Foreign and Political Dept , Government 
of India , b 1874 m 1912 Phyllis Marion, d 
of A Field, Hove, Sussex Educ Edinburgh 
Urdv , Christ Church, Oxford Enteri^ 
I 0 S , 1897 , Asstt Collr , Poona, 1898-1901 , 
Pollrical Agent In Kathiawar, 1901-3 , First 
Asstt to the Agent to the Governor- 
General In Bajputana, 1904-8, Private 
Secretary to H E the Governor of 
Bombay, 1909-12, Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Political and Judicial 
Departmente, 1912-14 , Commissioner, 
Ajmer, 1915-16 , Deputy Secretary, 
Government of India Political Department 
1916-17 , Political Agent, Eastern Bajputana 
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StiUs lPlT-21 rolUlMl A P C to Sccrc- 
tan of Sfafo for India lO'Jf Ar Apcnt to 
the Go\cmo* GrnervI In Hajputam, 1023 
Ac Pc»ldrnt, >I\-!:ore , \ 0 G In 

l\c«'tern India State' 1024 2,"- Jdifr." Tlio 
3 ordpn Office, Simla 

tVATsoN, lirnnroT l.rursio";, D sc- tl ond ; 
F 1 C., M I Cliem J F^'IIow of Unlsrrelt' 
Ooll Ixndcn, i’rofc-v'or of Grnernl Clicnil'lrj , 
Indian In^Mtiitc of Science b ItSO m 1017 
Ml'a '1 K nonrvin L'Jne ‘ Marlbo'oiich 
Coll , Uindon. Hcrlln, Geneva and Canu'rld(:c 
nnlrcr#!llr' AffW I’rrf , Indian Inrtliutc ol 
Srienee 1011 apptd I’rol of General Clictnl' 
Irv In lOlC P\L’‘l\ca'torf Anmerons papers 
on phvsical nieml'trv and nlll d subjects 
Addrf’s Indian In'Mtutc <'f Science, Ilebhal, 
Ilanfalorc 

iV.CZmUA'^AN.Tiir llov Mn Jcsnci , B A, 
LIj. B . Clilel Jndkcof Oudli f.rfiic. Gov- 
ernment lllch School. Ifalha , ^Itilr Centml 
College, Allahabad MAO CoIKpe, Alipnrh 
Joined the Luchnow Bar In lOi 'i Secret nr\. 
All India 'foslem Ix-apuc from 1012-10 was 
Ic'lrutrcntal In lirtnplnc nbont Hindu Moslem 
I^ct of lOlfi . nppolntc.1 Judicial Commissioner 
of Ondh In IPfO, and Chief Judpc of Oudli, 
Fehmarj IO30 Addrff I.uchnow 
^EllB, Sir Mo\Tvr.t m I’o'irnoi, Kt (lojl), 
C 1 F . C B 1 . (Ivalnnan Central I •cecutlvc 
of the National CllUen' Cnion , ilemhcr of 
Council of the I_a«t India Isfoclatlon Inti 
Slaacrv and Aberlclnos Protection Sodetv 
Clialrman, Dctihi Gmati- Pro's j (d , Karachi 
Kashmir ilall and Bopewav Project 6 Clli- 
Ion, 1SC9 ni IPOS Catherine Imnccs (nhoin 
he divorced) Jdne Prlvnteh Member of 
IndlanFlf cal Committee, 1021-22, late member 
i of the Indian Jeplslathe A'serabh and late 
Chairman, Karachi Cliamhcr of Commerce 
i PuUiartionf Britain Mctorlons , India and 
[ IhcKmplrc, Around the MorId,ctc Address 
I Karaclil 

'KSTCOTT, Kt llEV 1 , tee Calcutta, Bishop 

,^EELEn, Thomas Shihilock, Ph D (Lond ), 
BSc (Lond), FIC, F R C So I , AMI 
’ Chem (Imp) Principal and Professor of 
? Organic Chemistrj, Bov nllnstltutc of Science, 
i Bombaa 6 30 April 1899 vi Una Brigid 
d ol the late John Sherlock, B A Educ 
O'Connell School, Bublln and the Ro>nl 
College of Science, Dublin Demonstrator 
In Organic Chcmlstrv, Ro>al Technical 
College, Glasgow , Research Chemist at the 
Royal Nav al Cordite Factory , Dorsetshire and 
nt the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, Imndon, Senior Research Chemist 
"■Ith Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
Pubhcaltons • about 69 research papers and 
papers on chemical subjects , two te\t- 
nooks, " Sy stematlc Organic Chemistry ” and 
‘ Bhysico-Chemical Methods " Also translo- 
nona Into English of some German text- 
“00I3 Address Royal Institute of Science, 
Mayo Road, Bombay 

JHITe, Major Fbederiok Korsiah, C I E , 
M.D , Asst Dll -Gen , I M.8 (Sanitary) 
IpJ* t Sanitary Commsr , Govt o) India, 
^unla. Address c/o Qrlndlay & Co , Bombay 
I^TTY, John TAiaTON, C S I (1932) , C I E 
RC 8 , Member of Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa Educ Clifton CoU , Kew Coll , 

33 


Ovford , Unh Coll , London IPas Asst 
Mngl'trvfo and Collector, Transferred to 
Bllnr and Orissa in 1912 , Manager, Bottiah 
Mauls I state, 1910, appointed Commissioner 
In 10*25 , Temporarv Member of Executive 
Council in 1920 Address Patna, Blhnr and 
Orissa 

MlIlTMOBTU, Charles Starlet, CIE 
(1027), Chief Mining Engineer to the Govt of 
India (Rallwnv Dept) b 14 lune 1880 
Attached to Mining Dept, Korth- Western 
Rallvvav, 1009 12, Asst Coal Supdt , Indian 
State Rnllvvavs, 1913-14 , lent to G1 P Ely . 
1014-17 , Ofllclatcd ns Mining Engineer and 
Technical Adviser to Coal Controller, 1018-20, 
Apptd t hlcf Mining Engineer, Railway Board, 
1021 , Member, Indian Coal Committee. 
102o , Presdt , Indian Coal Grading Board 
1027-23-20 Address Bengal Club, Calcutta ’ 

MILES, Gilbert, MA (Cantab), CIE 
(1020), C SI (1031) Financial Seoretarv to 
Government ot Bombay b 25 March 1880 
VI Mlnlfrcd Mary Pryor Educ Perse 
School and S Cnth College, Cambridge Joined 
I C S in India , 1904 , Asst Collector and Asst 
Political Agent , Supdt , Land Records, 1910 , 
Asst Collr and Collector 1916-17, Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918 1920 , Deputy 
Secretary , Home Department, 1921-22 , Secy 
General Department, 1923 , Secy, Finance 
Department, since 1923, President, Bombay 
Art Society , since 1926 Address Secretariat, 
Bombay 


WILKIN’SOJf, Hector Russell, BA. , CJ E 
(1027) , ICS, Slaglstrate-Collector, Chitta- 
gong b March 11, 1888 m Theodora Daln- 
trec Educ Clifton and Queen’s College, 
Oxford Entered Indian Civil Service in 
1012 and posted to Bengal Private Sccre- 
tnrv to H E the Governor of Bengal, 1922-27 
Address Chittagong, Bengal 
M'lLKlNSOX, Stdnet Arthur, M-R c B 'En, ) 
LJEl C P ('Lond ), D T M , and D T H ^Llver- 
pool. Uni ) , Ag Chief Medical Officer, B B A 
C I Rl\ Co , Bombay 6 17 March 18bL m 
Dorothy Keave Kingsbury, 1916 Educ 
Cltv of Ix)ndon School, Queen’s Coll,Tnnton 
and St Thomas’ Hospital, London Fellow 
ot the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922), A Servdng Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St John of Jerusalem 
(1930) , Hon JIagte , Ajmete-Merwara , was 
Vice Chairman, Ajmere Municipality 
and President, Eajpntana Branch of the 
European Association Pubhcatxons "A 
Slalaria Surv ey of Ajmere City 19o0” Address 
Saklna Mansion, Carmichael Road, Cumballa 
HUI, Bombay 


VYliilJlAiUB, UEOBOH rjRANBBT, _ _ 

M. I Meoh E , F B.. San. I , FJi“g S ’ 
Member of Connell, Institution of 
Engineers (India), late Chief Engineer, Public 
Health Department, Bengal , Consulting 
Engineer, Member of firm of Williams and 
Temple 6 7 April 1872 , m Dorothy Maud 
d of E Thorp of Cheadle Hulme, Che- 
shire Educ Clifton Articled to 
Mr James Mansergh, F R S , P Pres Inst 
C E , 1891 , Asst on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks Resi- 
dent Engineer-m-Charge, Whitby ’ Water- 
works , Served S Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
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stair Officer , Asst District Enfiincer, Impo 
rial Military Hallways. I’ers. Asstt to Mr 
G R Straclian, M Inst C B . 1002-OG, 
OroydoD Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works Consulting Enpliieor to Colonial 
Office, 1000-03 , Nairobi Dralnogo and Watpi- 
works Nalvaslij, Nnkurn and Zanzibar sanl 
tatlon , designed Sketty Sewerage Works, i,c , 
Snnltors Engineer, Bengal (lOOO), designed 
nearly ^00 schemes of w ator suppU , drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 base been 
carried out Including Jberia, Gaya Hooghb, 
Chlnsurah, I\alimj>ong, Scrampore, Mongh\r, 
Comilla, Ilancegunge, Mldnnporc, Surl and 
Cooch-Bohar waterworks, Ga>a Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurscong and Tlttaghur main drainage 
schemes VuhlicnUom . Sewage disposal In 
India and the East , Blementarv Sanitary 
Engineering (tlirco editions) , Practical 
Sanitary Engineering , Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal B E Journal, 1009, ‘‘ B-alnfall of 
Wales," Geographical Journal, 1900 , Hood 
discharge and Spillways in India, "Engineer," 
1922 , B,ecent Progress In Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal , Public Health in India 
" XIXth Centun' February 1928, Ac 
Address 28 Vlctona Street, 'Westminster 
S 'W 30 Hill Street, S W Tower House, 
Calcutta , and 'United Service Club. Calcutta 
WILLIAMS, OAPT HEEBKET AI1M3TBORQ), 
D 0 1,M 3 , Besident Medical Officer, Ban- 
goon General Hospital since 1907 b 11 Feb 
1876 Addrets General Hospital, Rangoon 
WILLINGDON, Isx EiM OP cr 1931, 1ST 
VISCOURT, CT 1924 , 1ST BAROV OF UATTOV 
cr 1910 , Freeiian Freehan-Thomas, 
GMSI (1931), Gil IE (1931), GO'SIG 
(1926) , G B E ( 1917) , Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1931 b 12 Sept 1890 , 
s of Frederick Freeman Thomas and Mabel 
d of 1st Viscount Hampden , m 1892 Hon 
Marie Adelaide (C I , G B E , cr 1924) , d of 
lat Earl Brassey , one son ADC to Lord 
Brassey when Governor of Victoria, 1895 , 
M.P (L ) Hastings, 1900-1906 , Bodmin 
Division of Cornwall, 1906-1910 Jtmlor Lord 
of Treasury, 1905-1912 , J P , Governor of 
Bombay, 1913-1919 , of Madras, 1919-1924 , 
was present as Delegate for India at the 
Assemblv of the League of Nations, 1924 , 
Clialrman of the Delegation from the Boxer 
Indemnity Committee which visited China, 
Jan -July, 1926 , Major, Sussex Imperial 
Yeomanry , Lord-m-iyalting to H JL, 
Governor-General of Canada, 1926-1930 , 
appointed Goa emot-General and Viceroy of 
India, 1931 Address The 'Viceroy's House, 
New Delhi and Viceregal Lodge, Simla 
WILLIS Major-General Edward Hehbt, 
C B (1918), C M G (1917) , Technical Adviser 
B J1 , India 6 5th Sept 1870 Educ at 
Path Commissioned Boynl Military Academv, 
1890, Commanded 94th BaHerv, BJ'.A 
(Bahore Division), 1914 , Commanded 78tl 
Brigade E. FjV (ITth Division) 1915 C E A 
12tli Division, 1910-17 17th Corps, 1917-18 
Addrrss Army Headquarters Simla 
WILLIS, COL Sir George Henrt, K.t (1928), 
C 1 E (191S),M V 0 (4th) 1911, M I Mech E , 
MJ,E (Ind ) Master Security Printing 
India b 21 Oct 1875 , Educ St Paul's 
Sch , London B M A , Woolwich , EJB , 
1895 , Major, 1914, Lt -Col , 1921 , Coi , 1925 


Arrived India, 1900 Deputy Mint Master, 
1907, Master of tlie Mint, October 1015 to 
I'cbniarj 1026 Past President of Council 
InstliuUon of Lnglncera (Ind ), m 1900, 3 
daughters Address Caxton House, Nasik 
Boad 0 I P Bailwav 

WILSON, Gerald Sti)M,\, King s Police 'Medal 
(1018), C S 1 (1931) , Inspector-General of 

Police, Bomhav b 20 October 1880 m 
1 lllnor, d of John Cunningham Thomp»on 
Educ Tonbridge School and on the Continent 
Pacsed Indian Police Lxnmlnation 1901, 
appointed Asst Superintendent of Police, 
Bombay Presidenev Serves! as Asst and 
Dlst Supdt of Police In the PresIdenev and In 
Sind up to 1012 , Personal Asst to the I G 
of Police, 1912-14 , Dy Commsr of Police, 
Bombay, 1914-18, Prlnclp.al, Police Training 
School, 1920 22 , Dv Inspeetor-Gcncral, 
Southern Eangc, C I D and Sind 1922-28 , 
Officiated ns Inspcctor-Gcncml of Police, 
Bombay Presidenev , 1028-20 , Offig Commis- 
sioner of Police, Bombav, 1930 31 Address 
Poona 

WILSON-JOHNSTON. JOSETH, BA, 01 E 
(1920), Knisnr-l-Hlnd Gold Medal (1011), C B 
E (1918), ICS, Administrator, Nabha b 
12 June 1876 m Helen J M Campbell Edw 
Bugby and Balllol College, Oxford Address 
Nabha, Punjab 

sVINTERBOTHAM, Oeoeerfy Leonard, B A 
(Cantab ) Merchant, Partner, SIcssrs Wallace 
A Co , 6 7 Oct 1889 m Hilda, youngest H 
of D Norton, CSI Educ Malvern Coll 
and Magdalene CoU , Cambridge Busi- 
ness in India since 1912 appld Consul 
for Slam at Bombay, 1020 Member, Legisla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 1020-27 , Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927 Presi- 
dent, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1929 
President, Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Cev Ion, 1929 Member Legislative 
.Assembly , 1929 Address Monte Boss, Dady 
Sett HIU, Bombav 0 

WOOD, Sir John Barrt, K c 1 E , K C.V.O . 
CSI, Resident In Kashmir 6 1870 m 189C, 
Ada Ellzabetli.d of Q A Stack. I B 8 Edtie 
Marlborough, Balllol CoIL, Oxford Rnt 
T 0 3 , 1894 Under-Sec to Govt of India 
Foreign Dept , 1899-1903 , Ist Assist In 
nalnchtstan, 1903 , Dy Sec , Foreign Dept, 
1906-10 , Resident, 'Indore, 1912 , Pol Sec , 
Government of India, 1914-22 Address: 
Srinagar, Kashmir 

YAIN, The Hon Sm Lee Ah K i-H . Bar-at- 
Lnw, M L C , Ex-President, Rangoon Corpora- 
tion, Fellow of Rangoon University , Minister 
of Forests b April 1874, Educ Rangoon 
College and Cambridge Address Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 

YO'HNG, Gerard Maokworth, M.A , GIB 
(1929), F R 6 S , ICS, Army Secretary, 
Government of India since 1926 b 1884 
«i 1916 Natalie, d of the late Rt Hon. Sir 
VValter Hely-Hutchinson, PC, GO M.G 
Educ Eton and Kln^s College, Cambridge 
Appointed Asst Comnussloner in the Punjab, 
1908 , Under-Secretary to the Punjab Govern- 
ment, 1913 , Under-Secretary, Home Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1916-19 , Military 
Department, India Office, 1919-20 , Deputy 
Commissioner of Delhi, 1921-24 Address. 
Delhi and Simla 
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f:iJXnMA\’SCIT\ UM:: TMCRMAN’S hall line: 
rL!A:nM\N‘ a IUiCKNALI, steamship CO., LTD. 

\ ' - ! ixri- it'll ulr I to tlic (lc\ clop 

' ' '1 1 I I 1 li iihr, th'To I'! none «ith i 

o’u 'i 1 1 iimlc'tlicl ll-nmnflip 


, . I "’Kilo f" nr 1 tlir Boird of 
1 tii '1 in the ^I^(lltcmn^1n 
ooi .1 "oiti ti'Ir John l!il)b\ , ship 
I iiii thr I’r itli of 1 rcdcrick Lc) 

1 ' ' ’ 'tl ifto' its incorporition 

' ! l>o in r connoetc 1 uilh the 

\ h-irt tinr liter he heentne 
! i‘ o I pini u-is not oiil> continued 

- t I' *1 I 1 !ii lo I 1 rcit liid to secure 
o In ',111 ^ II o Kn ho Toqtiired the 
I o hi" in Moi of the fict tint 
'o \''iitii '-ir lohii I llomnii ilid not 
o II 1 hti nir'^o of the I c> Hnd Line 



' r 1 I I- ^ it 1 ’ ’I I’t I 

] > ' 'T '-r-V *^” 11 !" "Cl/} 0 / London" dui/l „i iR65 

1 . .VJ I o I 1 ' o I ,;Ii, ,I M^II 

^ r --ir I< '1 1 I! ''Tin 11 1 1 ' il'lo roil I'hnl'h to slronftthcn his hold on the 

, I ir I I 1 1 tho No ir 1 1 t 111(1 "ilh the icquKition, Shorllj aftcniirds 

r ' ' ' V r • t' T ' Liiirii 00 I iin ho f mil 1 liim<oIf rontrollinc the most important fleet 
I ^ tithooiMirr and thii irqiiind i coinnnndinfi position in the trade 

r ' t'lo ’’r I'r I II 1 1 on I Noir I I'" 

\ I'^Kf’iii r- , 1 iho ront'irt of '■ilo l)> uliich T I’ Morftan took o\ cr the Lej land 
I, r •, ,1 ,tr 1 tl i' ''ir loliii 1 IloTinii " IS not dircrtli to tike part in the North Atlantic 
iro'off'a titol n nlior of Kir- With the McditcmnLin fleet of the Lej land Line 


"C i/> of London" built in ifiCS 


tuf'l n np^r *»mi mu v* mu iuuu 

j ,i,r fo-i of tho I’lpiniirn' I inr iin'h r his rontrol, he cast about for an opportunit> 
otni'riiii the [ihTo of hii aotiMtii s Tlic U estcni Ocean was closed to him hisejes 
natiirilK tiirriolri tnirds 


llio * CTT\’ ' I ino i-io thofirvt Compari> mth interests in India which was acquired b\ 
Nlr John I r"nnn flio piirclii'o of the ‘CnT* Line was closelj followed by that of 
the 'HALL’ lino md liter on the ‘BUCKNALL’ Line Th«e Companies were 
aeqiiirTl m chronolorioil order, both in respect of the age of the Companies themselves 
ant of thoir cmiiootion i ilh India 

— ^Tho ‘CITY’ Line had its origin in Glasgow in the late 'thirties 
when (.oeirge Smith A Sons, the founders of the Line, acquired their first saiiing ship 
Tills s( -'el the "CONSTELLATION” was despatched to Calcutta early in 1840 and it 
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was the first voyage of this little ship 
which inaugurated the connection of 
the firm with the Calcutta trade in 

which their vessels with the passing of I 

years were to secure a reputation ^ 1 

second to none among the Liners ^ 

trading w ith the East The launch , C . - IT 

of the ‘ CITY OF GLASGOW’ m 1848 . 

marked the adoption of that style of J- U ~ ■ 

nomenclature from which the line was 

eventually to derive the title which it 

bears to day The Smiths, it is ""''T' ^ 

interesting to note, began their ship- ‘ — =* — — ^ 

owning career as merchant shipowners, 

and it was only gradually that they ” ^ “ ''■ _ - ' 1 

came to realise the evolution through ^ ' ia 

which the industry was passing It -C" 

was some years after their first venture r~.-v- 

in shippmg that they decided to 
separate their shipping from their 

other commercial undertakings, but '‘Ci/> of Pans” 

once they had made up their minds to 

devote themselves to shipowning, they rapidly gained a bnllnnt and honoured position 
in the Eastern trade They took full advantage of the impro\ ement and innoi ations 
introduced by naval architects after the reform of the tonnage law s and b> theearlj 'sixties 
possessed a fleet of ships able to hold their own with, and even to outsail, nn> ships afloat 

It IS a remarkable fact that the performance of contemporary 'CITY’ Liners compare 
most favourably with those of the China clippers whose names are household words c\en 
to-day when their once proud and statelj hulls are sunk below the seas or pitifulh drag- 
ging their careers to an inglorious close under assumed names and foreign flags The ‘ Crrt 
OF MADRID’ d urin g a voyage to Australia was in company for one day with the 
incomparable ‘ THERMOPLflE ’ and actually covered three hundred and forty nine sea 
miles in tw enty-four hours, whilst her redoubted n\'al accompUshed three hundred and 
thirty seven In the same year the ‘CITY OF GLASGOW’ achicicd a yet more 
remarkable performance In company with the ‘THERMOPUE’ she made a day ’s run at 
an average speed of fifteen and a halt knots, logging three hundred and seventy -two sea 
miles in twenty -four hours and beatmg the famous China racer by twenty four sea miles 

We can thus weU understand how the ship of the ‘ CITY ’ Line enabled their ow nets to 
secure that premier po sitio n m the Calcutta trade which they have retained to this day 
The managers of the ‘CITY ’ Lme fully appreciated the revolution in shipping which was 
to foUow the opemng of the Suez Canal, and when the opening of the Canal to general 
traffic was imminent they had already contracted for the building of a steamship The first 
‘CITY’ steamer, the ‘CITY OF OXFORD,’ bound for Calcutta passed through the Canal 
very shortly after it was o pen ed, to be follow ed by two sister ships, the ' CITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE’ and the ‘ CITY OF POONAH.’ The rehability and performance of 
these early steamers so amply justified the confidence of their Owners and so fullv 
demonstrated the advantages of the new route that the decision was quickly reach^ 
definitely to abandon sail for steam 

The prmcipal trade of the ‘ CITY ’ Line wus, and still is, between Glasgow or Liverpool 
and Calcutta, although it has made an honourable name for itself, particularly with 
passengers, m the Bombay trade In the Calcutta trade of which it was one of the earliest 
pioneers, the ‘ CITY ’ Line has consolidated and improved the proud position that was won 
for it m the early 'sixties by the speed and beauty of its clippers and under the guidance 
of Sir John EUerman, the great traditions of the Line have been maintained and enhanced. 

THE ‘ H AT T- ’ LINE. — Very shortly after Sir John Fllerman bad completed the pur- 
chase of the ‘ CITY ’ Line he opened negotiations with Robert Alexander &. Co for the 
purchase of the ‘ HAT.T. ’ Lme The Sun Shipping Company, afterwards to become known 
as the ‘ HALL ’ Lme, was founded m the early ’sixties The firm owed its inception to the 
enterprise of two men, Robort Alexander and Liston Young, who under the style of Alexander 
and Young managed the ships registered in the name of the Sun Shipping Company The 
Company built a number of sailing ships which were employed m trades where speed was not 
o f cap ital importance and never acquired reputations comparable with those of their 
‘CITY’ Line sisters tYhen the Company went m for steam a reg ular service to Bombay 
and Karachi was inaugurated wnth the first voyage of the ‘CITY OF BALTIMORE’ to 
Bombay For a number of years the ' HALL ’ Lme maintamed a regular and successful 
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ESTABLISHED in 1901 as Exporters 
of aU ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
hardware, sugar, sundry goods, etc , to India and 
Burmah, specializing in Galvanised Corrugated 
and Plain Sheets, Copper and Yellow Metal 
Sheets, etc Their proprietary brands of 

‘'Double Khela", 
“ Smgle K h e 1 a ”, 
“ Pmeapple ” and 
“ Wmged YTieel” are 
knovm throughout the 
whole of India 
Messrs Gibbon & Co 
have during their long 
years of co-operation 
ivith Indian Mer- 
chants built up an 
enviable reputation 
forintegrity and 
efficiency. 
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C I Hitp’iin" jnnuclMr'i^m Gibbon 5. Co ns n 
t n I PI 1 1 M 1 ill i-,05 I’A vioud> to tbnt, he wns in the 
I^n,! n r.iiirp o' Thp Cijmiii'Tcnl Bank of India, Ltd , for 
’iin ,.ni-, nb iimnll}, p-oc<.cdins to India, in’ the 
llinV ' r\lrr, in Kioo and held high appointments in 
1 !< ii 1 m>, Calcutta, Hai alpmdi, Murret, A.c In his earlier 
dav-s Ijp i lined th' eerxircs of one of the pnncipal South 
\inrriran nanl5andnascmplo)idb> them for many jears 
bothmlondon and South Amcnca 

GBG5I3€N & C€., 

EAST INDIA MERCHANTS 

21, Lime Street, 

L€NCON,E.C.3. 
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^ CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 

' ll, ,:,li,l|lli|l ' > ''^ "Milii I , CONSTRUCTION CO LTD his 

1 1 1 IP' ‘ j.-;;; ^ ‘lj|| ]ilj'' been in tlic forefront of the Lice 

il l]' ' ’ 'Ir tnc.iUndustr> •'•nee ihS; \\licn thit 

ij' ^ '^i il Industry, is v\c now Knon it, c-ime 

A ' nto being The Compin> his 

nescr been content simph to meet 
M ' 1 - , the o'-dinir> dcniind forCibles, but 

/. .-' 'v' ''' / 1 his e\pcndc<l lirgcsums on rcscirch 

' ( 1 lud c\penmcnt, ind niin> of the 

. * V-j V' L. I recent deeelopments in EIcctncil 

* ' . - * / <' ’ ' Distribution ire the outcome of its 

V ^ iX , A V » lls ■* 

' iOi'' pioneer work At i time when few 

I ' ^ "k- . j, ' minufacturcrs considered it iicccs- 

V - ''' to spend monc} on the possible 

5-0, ^ < requirements of the distant future, 

( '*’ ^ ' / the Callender s were carrimg on 

y ’|' eostlj expenments and had installed 

L ^ I' ~ . '' “ equipped Electneal Rcscirch 

I Ir^ IL/ ' I ' Department with a staff trained for 

il..u!Uh>^>c ' ' ^ I" '-. ■! Il j Callender’s interest in modem 

Electrical Engineering began in 
■* j58j ^hen a patent was granted to 

Sir r 0 Calender J P , M I E E the late Mr \V O Callender, the 

iDcptUv Chairman and Managing Dtneior) f^„„der of the business, for the 

material smee widel> used as a Cable msulator and known as Vulcanised Bitumen 
In 1882 Callender’s Bitumen Telegraph and Waterproof Co Ltd was formed, and 
much of the earlj work in Underground hlains m Great 
Bntam was earned out by that Company Its opera- 
tions had increased to such an extent that in 1896 
it had outgrown the financial and mechanical resour- 
ces of theongmal Compinyq and in that year fiSgfi) the 
present Company’ (Callender’s Cable and Construction 
Co Ltd ) was formed to take oi er the existmg busi- 
ness and to extend it on the larger and broader hncs 
then required by the rapidly expandmg mdustry 
From small beginnings busmess has increased until the 
Company is now an enterprise m w hich ox er £2,000,000 
IS invested m Shares and Debentures 

Callender’s have hmited their operations chiefly’ 
to the busmess for which the Company was mcorpo- 
rated, viz , the manufacture of Insulated Cables and 
Wires, coupled with their laymg and erection to 
provide complete networks of mains for the distribu- 
tion of the energy generated at the Central Station, to 
the fuseboard of consumers, and subsequently to sup- 
ply the wires necessary’. withm consumers’ buildmgs Cable Tunnel under Ihe Thames 

Undei^ound ma^ and d^tnbuhon appliances ^l.pc^^Telisiol! Cables forlliTn^ 
lorm the chief speciality manufactured at the Works Battersea (London) Power 
at Enth, where heavy Super-Tension Cables are design- Station 


Sir T 0 Callender J P , M I E E 
(Depiitv Chairman and Managing Director) 


Cable Tunnel under the Thames 
at Chelsea shelving Callender 
Super-Tension Cables for the new 
Battersea (London) Power 
Station 
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cd nnd manuficturcd to ctitv current nt the highest 
prcs'iircs non in u'^c, either for tlic standard super 
pressures of 33,000, js soo, and On 000 a oils, or forE\- 
tra High Tension Cables for O.Ooo and n,ooo \oIts, or 
for Lou Tension Teeders and Distributors of all tjpes 
At the Anchor tterks at Leigh, Lancashire, 

Rubber Insulated Cablo of e\en description arc 
manufactured, including the House Wiring spccalitics 

of the firm, knoun as the "KALEECO” AND 
"KALIBOND” WRING SYSTEMS 

There arc feu clcctncita undertakings in Grc->t 
Britain whether owneel be Municipalities or bj 
pna ate Companies, nhich do not use Calender Cab 
Ics, and in mans important Citic' the entire Lnder- 
ground S\stcm has been manufactured b\ Callen- 
der’s 

Callender’s have abvavs been pioneers in opemng 
up overseas markets 

In 1904 the) commenced operations in the East 
and opened their own offices in Bombaj with a staff 
speoaUv sent from England able to deal with the 

cable business which they were convanced was com- 
ing in the East 

Their antiapations hav e been fully reahsed and 
the dev elopment of electnatj has provided them 
with man) contracts of the first importance m India 
Among other Cities in which cables have been 
laid are Bomba) , both for supply work, h) dro-elec- 
tric work and the electrification of railways, Calcutta, 
Madras, Rangoon, H)derabad, Delhi and m a vast 
number of smaller towns m the Mofussil 

Most important schemes of overhead transmis- 
sion and distnbuUon hav e been earned out in the 
Umted Provmces, m the Punjab, in Madras, and 
m the Coalfields of Bengal, while track work in 
conneebon with the electrification of railwajs has 
provided the Compan) wath important contracts 

In the Far Eas Callender’s staffs have laid 
cables in Smgapore, Penang, Hong Kong, Shanghai. 
Bangkok and m man) other places 

In South Amenca a large amount of w ork has 
been earned out m the Argenbue, Brazil and Chde 



A consisiimeitt of Callender Cable 
ready for ehipmeitt to South 
Amenca 
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Erecting 132,000 volt Transmis- 
sion Lilies tn India for the 
Punjab Hj dro-Elecirtc Dept 


In Austraha, New Zealand and South Afnca the Compan) ’s connections are very 
old and weU established and the name of CaUender is well known throughout aU the 
BnUsh Donunions and Cro^NTi Colonies 

Sir T O CaUender (known throughout the Electncal Industry as “ Sir Tom ") 
has spent his life in the service of the Compan), havmg been a partner vvath his father 
when the ongmal Dielectric Patent was granted in 1881, and for 50 ) ears he has been at 
the head of the CaUender destmies Although he has wadespread interests at Home 
and Abroad in electncal and kindred undertakmgs, he maintains his old phonal control 
of the Company’s afiairs, and is stiU m close touA with the deffi^ of all its bran^es 
He IS on the Board of the Lancashire E P , Yorkshire ET’ , Scotty EJ , East ,^can 
E P and Sudan Electnc Power Compames , Assoaated Bnbsh Manufacturers (Egypt) 
Ltd ,’ South Amencan Copper Co , Ltd , Thos Bolton A Sons Ltd 





STAR WORKS. LONDON 

Thomas De La Rue & Company, Linuted 

Manufacturers of Bank Notes, Bonds, Postage Stamps and aJlSecunt) Documents — 
Playmg Cards, Playing Card Accessories and General Stationer) Hie Onoto Pen 
and Diaries Insulators and all plastic mouldings in Telenduron and Bakelite 

Sole Distributing Agents throughout the ivorld 
for 

CHARLES GOODALL fi. SON, LIMITED 
Manufacturers of Playing Cards and General Stationery 
Office and Showrooms 

no, Biinhill Roiv, London, E C i England 
Printing Works 

Mam, Star, George and Crown, BunhiH Row, EC i 
Fountain Pen Works 

Strathendry Works, Leshe, Fife, Scotland 
Telenduron Works 

go, Shemhall Street, Walthamstow, England 
Overseas Agents 

Australia — Norman Baker Sc Longhurst, Ltd , 50, York St , Sydney 

Belgium — J Beckers, 30, Rue de la Brale, Brussels 

Bulgaria — Jordan, J Boyadjiefi Sc Sons, a, UUtza Targorska, Sofia 

Burmah — G Atherton & Co , 81 ,Sule Pagoda Road, Fytche Square, Rangoon 

Canada — ^Walter Dickinson & Co , Ltd,, 384, Adelaide Street ,West Toronto 

China — ^Mustard & Co , 22, Museum Road, Shanghai 

Egypt — N Ch. Zaffin, Rue Emade-EI-Dme, Cairo 
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France— Thcs Dc La Kur A. Co , ^ V S, PJicc ilc h Madeleine, Pans 

Gitraltar and Spnnuh Morocco— G Prescott A. Sons, Ltd, ir^, Insh Tonn, Gibraltar. 

Hnnitary — S Helen, Arinj Janos 1 tea i, Budapest 

Iceland— Smebjom Jensson, BanHstncti, Rt)Kjaaik 

India— Spicers (Export) Ltd , lo. New Bridge Street, London, E C 4 

Bombay — Spicers (Lxp^irt) Ltd , Stronach House, Grihim Rd , Ballard Estate 

Madraa— Spicers (Export) Ltd , c, Phillip Street, Broadnaj 

Calcutta — 3rd IJoor Left, Stephen House, DalhousicSq 

Ji*It and Albania — Silnr, \ n S Nicolao, 10, Milan 109 

Japan — Maruren Ltd , lt/10, Hihonbislii, Ton Sanchone, Tokyo 

New Zealand— Norman Baker 5. Loneburst, Ltd , Huddart Paker Bldg Post Office Sq 
B cUington ’ 

Portntal — Benanl Gucdcs, Rua do Cnicifiao “5, 30, Lisbon 
Roumama— Comptoirs Rcunis dc Commerce, Str Lip^cani, ib, I ucharest 
Sonli Africa — J \scham (Pty) Ltd , Post Box 3166, Johamu^turg 
Spain — Casa Sale, j, 6 7, Camra San Jeronimo, Madnd 
Strait! SelUenienlt nnd Dutch East Indies — Borneo Co , Ltd , Singapore 
Switzerland — Max Bossart, ;o, Vsenue Pictet de Roebemont, Gene\ a 
West Indies — E M Milling fi. Co , 11, Broadway, Port of Spam, Trmidad 


Thomas Dc La Rue & Co , Ltd. 

A natiac of Gucnisci and a young man of ambition and mventiae capacity, 
Thomas Dc La Rue came lo London in 1S17, with a sound knowledge of prmting — 
and infinite confidence The manufacture of straw hats and embossed paper led, 
through the card and ornamental paper trade, to the great actinties for which the 
Company is now well known tor a hundred years Dc La Rue’s have been engaged 
in SECURITY PRINTING and hay c found loy al customers m Governments and Banks 
incyerj Continent Long standing contracts yiath the Bntish Post Office, the Gov em- 
inent of India, the Crown Colomcs, the Bank of England, and many foreign countrles- 
these create a record of which the firm is justly proud 

Letters Patent for the manufacture of Playang Cards were granted to Thomas 
DcLa Rue in 1832 and since then theursacntificimproy ements, their designs, changing 
With the fashion of the day , and the quality of their work, have won for De La Rue’s 
their great name in the card playing world For fifty years the Company has manu- 
factured Fountain Pens, from the “Anti Stylograph’’ which was a great advance 
on the old point wntcr, to the " ONOTO”, an example of modem efficiency COM- 
MERCIAL PRINTIN’G and cspcaally magazme pnntmg, lor which it is particularly 
yvell equipped, is another of the Company ’s important actiyities 

Their TELENDURON'' Works produce insula tmg materials and plastic mouldings 
for all purposes, and these eminently successful products are becoming increasingly 
popular in ey cry climate 

Charles Goodall & Son, Ltd 

The House of Goodall ^vas founded in 1820 b> Charles Goodall who began business 
as a small manufactunng stationer in a by street off Leicester Square, dealing in all 
classes of stationery, both commercial and fancy In about 1835 Charles Goodall 
started to manufacture Playing Cards and to the de\ elopment of this side of the 
business very particular attention was paid betweeen the j ears 1840 and 1870, until, 
under the direction of the grandson of Charles Goodall, Josiah Montague Goodall 
and of h is sons, from 1880 to 1920, the House attained a position of unquestioned pre- 
eminence among the world’s makers of Playing Cards During these >ears special 
efforts were directed to the development of trade overseas, with the result that to-day 
it IS true to say that there is no country m the world in which Goodall’s is not a 
household name amongst those who use playing cards 

In 1921 De La Rue’s and Goodall’s each with a distinguished history of more 
than a century, were amalgamated and, mam t am ing the high tradition of each for 
quahty of work and servdee, they may indeed claim that they play a vital part in the 
mdustiy of the Bntish Empire, not only for the two thousand people they employ, 
but for their productions which enhance theprestige of British Manufactures throu^out 
the world 
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PRIXCtPAL. rJUTE MILLS OF CALCUTTA. 

The Angus Co , Ltd , established 101913, Propnetors of Angus Jute Works, and 
Angus Engineenng ^^'orKs, located at Angus P O , Hooghlj Distnct, Bengal about 
eo miles north of Calcutta 

When operating at full capacity the combmed norks employ staff of about 8000 
Indians Wages paid to Indian staff alone dunng past 10 jear amounted to 17 times 
the sums receu ed b> ordinary Shareholders as dn idends or as accretions to Capital 
The Company 's pohcy towards its Indian staff has been to proi ide so far as possible 
the best \\ orKmg and li\nng conditions 

The majonty of labour is housed in quarters provided by the CoiMany The 
locality where the w orks are situated has becnimpro\ed through the efforts of the 
Company's medical staff and has been transformed from msanitary bustee and jungle 
lands to an area w here the incidence of malana has been reduced to ml, small pox is 
not in existence, the water supply is second to none and health condition generally 
exceptional!! good 

The Company 's medical staff consists of a European surgeon and four Indian male 
doctors, a lady doctor and an Indian rmdwife, compounders, dressers, hospital assistants, 
malanal squad, school teachers, etc., totalhng 51 persons The report of the Inspector 
of Tactones, Bengal and Assam, submitted to Goxemment in 1929 says — 

“The medical relief and attention obtainable by the employees of this Company 
has no equal in the proxmce, and, it w ould be safe to say , no supenor in any industrial 
concern in India " 

CiioLERt — Durmg 1928 there were no cases of cholera in the Cooly lanes wath the 
exception of one imported from HowTah Wholesale free mnoculation of persons 
living m our Cooly lanes and of residents of the neighbouring places was earned out 

There was a \ery hea\-y death rate Irom cholera m Bengal dunng 1928, and the 
value of mnoculation was stnkmgly demonstrated by the al^lute freedom from the 
disease of workers li\ang m the Cooly Lines, while the epidemic was ragmg m the sur- 
rounding inllages and on the other side of the Hooghly from Angus 

Malaria — Durmg 1928, apart from a few imported cases, there was no malana 
among the employees liiing m quarters protided by the Company There were also 
but few cases m the neighbourmg villages under treatment by the Company’s anti- 
malana squad Malana is well under control in the \acinity of Angus, and this may be 
attnbuted to the work of the anti-malanal squad, the recumng cost of which is only 
about Rs 5,000 per year Coohes teamed in anti malanal measures are supplied to 
any of the neighbourmg jute nulls who apply for them 

The entire production of Jute works are jute cloth and bags of supenor quahty 
The engmeenng works speci^ise chiefli in manufacture of complete installation of 
machinery for J ute Mills, as well as special classes of w ork for railw ay s such as locomotiv e 
cy Unders, etc , baUng presses and pumps for cotton and jute and other machmery 

The pohcy of the Company in connection with all its manufacture is summed up 
in its motto prommentlv posted up m all offices, etc , " Quahty is remembered long 
after pnee is forgotten ’’ 

Tlie ANGUS Co., Ld., 3 CUve Row, CALCUTTA India. 

Established 1913 

Proprietors of Angus Jute Works, Angus Engineenng Works, Angus, Hooghly 
Dist , Bengal 

Agents /or Isthmian Steamship Lmes — Calcutta to New Orleans, Calcutta to 
Boston and New Ahrk 

Omcers 1932 — Chairman of the Cowpanj , V Phillips , ist Jilaitaging Director 

^(Tute Works and Calcutta office), Jlilton Brooks, and Managing Director {Engineering 
Works'! Andrew Stewart, Secretary, Joel W' CampbeU , Treasurer, M-yron W Adams , 
Assistant Secretary, Alfred H Kidd, Assistant Secretary, WUhamB Houston 
n,reHnrs 1032 AlbertF Bemis, AlexanderV Phillips, Judson S Berms, Milton Brooks , 

'^AndrewStewarLJoelW Campbell, Charles R Orr,AUredH Kidd,MyronW Adams 

Product of Esgineerig Works 

lute Mill Machinery — Softeners, Cards, Drawing Frames, Ronng Frames, Spinnmg 
Twist Frames, Cop-Wmdmg Machines (Lambert Patent), Beammg Machines, 
Machines Looms " A ’’ &. "B ’’ ti-pes. Damping Machines, Calenders, 
Mw^r^g^a^nes, Lapping Machines, Bahng ^«sm, Hy touheftess Pumps, Spares 

CoHon Machinery —Looms, Angus “ B & D ' 4 -pe Spares for PreparaUon and 

Hangers, Brackets, 

'''^Rfl°ft^’v®^fal-^omotae Cvlmders, ^comotn e Fittings, ^age and 
w.ttmrs Simal Fittmgs, Drop Stampmgs, Forgmgs and Castmgs of all kinds 
Foilmgs, iron Castmgs up to 20 Tons, Gun metal, 
Phosphor-Bronze and Brass Castmgs 
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MACROPOLO & CO. 


T he firm of “D Macropolo &. Co " was founded l)> the hie D 
Macropolo 69 a cars ago, and ils records slioa\ that ninn> thousands 
of people of this Country a\ ere taught to make hand make cigarettes 
by this Company and thus cam their haing It is the oldest establishment 
of its kind and the Pioneer of the Tobacco Industry in this Countr) 

The Principals of this firm have adopted e\cr> modem improacment in 
developing the Tobacco Industr>’, and haa'C spared no pains in keeping abreast 
of the times The products of the firm arc made under the most up to late 
hygiemc conditions and the firm emplo>s oacr 200 people 

“ The High Class Cigarette ’’ is a speciality of this firm During the lour 
in India of H R H The Prince of Wales, Macropolo’s cigarettes were used 




BOMBAY SHOW ROOM 


Among the Distinguished Patrons of 
this firm are — 

H R H The Duke of Connaught, 

H R H Tlic Pnnee George of Greece, 
H R H The Pnnee Valdemar of 
Denmark, 

H R H The Duke of Spolclo, 

H E Lord Reading, Viccroj and 
Governor General of India, and all 
his predecessors since 1S80, 

H E The Governor of Bombay, 

H E The Governor of Bengal, 

H E The Governor of Madras, 

H E The Governor of Burma, 

H E The Gov emor of U P , 

H E The Governor of C P , 
and 

Most of the Ruling Pnnccs of India 


The firm has three show-rooms to distnbute the manufactured products 

BOMBAY — Alice Buildmg, Homby Road, which supphes the needs of clients 
from Bombay Presidency, Sind, Central and Southern India 

CALCUTTA — II, Old Court House Street, for the needs of cbents from 
Bengal, Umted Provmces, Assam and Burma 

DELHI — Kashmir Gate, for the clients from Punjab and N W Frontier 
Provmces 



CALCUTTA SHOW ROOM 


DELHI SHOW ROOM. 
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P. MA CROPOL© CO. LTD 



1 Where Toba- 
cco IS PLACED IN 
MACHINE FOR ROLL- 
ING 

2 Where Ciga- 

rettes COME OUT OF 
machine I 

3 Manager of 
Tactory Inspecting 
Cigarettes 




P COPALASWAMY NATOU, Honornry 

Maciitrnlc, St Thomni Mount , Dirrrtor 

111(1 TroTiiircr, Adimbikkiiii JinopiVira 

Sisuithi \i(Ilii Ltd , AHnthfwr , Propnc-lor, 
The Dnmoii'l Import Co , Midrvs , I’ (lopih 
suim> Niidu &. bone, St Thomas Mount 
Importer^ of Pnmonds, S^mt prcrioiis 
"''N. Stones, Sviithrtic UnmoniK, jtrRcllers' michi 

^ ncr>, tools ind icccs'onf^ suitihle for u^e 

< a i?' “ in manufirtunn^ and srttin" of jfa(cllrr>, 

f D ^ { Cold & Sihcr 1 oil, Indian Ini, Chamois 

' ^ * t.- ■!, ' Skin, ScHtt Cloths, Diamond \iTappin« 

' - ''’I papers, etc 

: ^ ■* The firm, P Gopalasv\am> Naidn & Sons, 

I /vj ' t / started in a small ua> ICO years apo b> 

I Xw buying unirul rub'es, topaz and other stones 

' to be cut and finished Phcir policy has lieen 

fair dealing xuth guarantee of money back and 
I ^ together walh good craftsmanship soon 

^ 1 enlisted a large and select clientele for their 

products xvhich are well known throughout 
India, Burma, Ctvlon and Malaya Their 
business has grown to such an extent that 
‘ It has been necessary to erect more spaaous 
showTooms 

Mr Gopalaswamy Naidu is a dexterous diamond cutter and an expert jeweller He 
has product by his setn'et process, which is registered, a finished s\ nthetic " diamond” 
of unusual brilliancy and hardness whieh wathstands all tests These Diamonds are 
known as "Dazlo" diamonds 











The Calendars. 


A ftll Calendar will be found at the beginning 
' of thli boo\ Below are given details of the 
other Calendars In use In India, 
j The Jant?t Calendar Is In accordance with 
the sptem arranged A D 35S The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which Is fixed ns 
S,7C0 years and 3 months bclore the beginning 
of the Girlstlan Era , the year Is Limi-solnr 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Bejlra, , 
dates from the day after Jlnhoract’s flight i 
from Jlecca, which occurred on the night of 
Joly 16, 622 i n. The months arc Lunar I 


The Faitt year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar , It Is Lunl-solar The Bengali 
vear seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of Its being 
Solar made It lose 11 days each year 

The Samvat era dates from 67 B o , and Is 
Lnnl-solar The months are divided Into two 
fortnights— smft, or bright, and bad{, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tlthls, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1932. 


Parsee{Shehenshahi). | Hindu. 


Jimshcdi Ifnoror 

Jlarch 

21 

Maba Sliivmtri . . 

March 


Avan Lashan 

April 

H 

, Holi (2Dd day ) 


23 

Adar Jashan 

May 

13 

1 Ramnavnml 

April 

16 

Zarthost-no-Dlso 

June 

It 

1 Cocoanut Day 

August 

15 

Gatha Gahambars . 

. September 

6 A 0 

1 Ganesh Chaturthl 

September 4 

Pats! Kew Tear 

• »t 

7 

j Dassera 

Octobar 

9 

Ehordad Sal 

tt 

12 

DIvhU . 

» 28, 29 4. 30 

Amardad Sal 

ft 

13 




Parsee t^Kadmi). 


Jewish 

1 

• 


Avan Jashan 

March 

15 

1 

1 



Jamshedl Naoroz 


21 

Pesarh 

April 

21 4 27 

Adar Jashan 

April 

13 

Pentecost 

June 

10 

Zsrf h ost-n o-DIs 0 

May 

15 

Fast of Ab 

August 

11 

Gatha Gambhars 

August 

0 A7 

Eew Year 

October 

1&2 

h'ew Year 


8 

Dav of Atonement 

tf 

10 

Khordad Sal 


13 

Tabernacles 

ff 

15 

Amardad Sal 

ft 

14 

Simhath Tora 

ft 

23 

Mahomedan 

(Sunni). 


Jain. 



Bamzan-Id 

Februarv 

0 




Bakrl-Id 

April 

17 

Chaifer Sud 15 

April 

20 

Uaharram 

May 

17 

Shravan Vad 13, 14 &. 30 

August 

29, 30 4 

Id»e-3IDad 

July 

17 



31 




Bhadarva Sud 4 


Mahomedan (Shiah) 





®hahadat-l-Hazrat All 

January 

30 

Christian. 


^nuan-Id 

February 

9 




Bakrl-Id 

April 

17 

Hew Year 

January 

1 

Gadl-ld 


25 

Good Friday 

March 

26 

Ashura 

May 

17 

Easter 

*7 

26 4 28 

^hahadat-e Imam Hasan 

July 

3 

Christmas .. 

Deo. 

24 4 26 

pd-e-Milad 

9> 


New Year’s Eve 

9» 

31 


, -Note — if any of the Mahomedan holidays notified almvo do nrt fall on the day notified 
Ij^^homedan serrants of Government may be granted a sertional holiday on the day on vhirH 
holiday la actually obEcrved In addition to a holiday on the day notified 
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THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 


Mahomedaii. 


1932 

1350 


January 

1 

Shaban 

oo 

Januarj 

10 

Kamran 

1 

February 

9 

Shun al 

1 

March 

9 

Za-kaldch 

1 

April 

8 

TU-hl]cb 

1 

May 

8 

Moharmm 

1 

1932 

1351 


June 

6 

Safar 

1 

July 

6 

Rubbl ul-Annvnl 

1 

August 

4 

Bubbls-us-Sancc 

1 

September 

3 

Jamadl-ul-Awall 

1 

October 

2 

Jamadl-ul-Sanee 

1 

October 

31 

Eajab 

1 

November 

30 

. Saban 

1 

December 

29 

Bamzan 

1 

December 

31 

Bamzan 

Bengalee 

3 

1932 

1338. 


J nnnary 

1 

Pous 

16 

January 

16 

Magh 

1 

February 

13 

Falgoon 

1 

March 

15 

Choltro 

1 

1932 

1539 


April 

14 

Boysack 

1 

May 

16 

Joistro 

1 

June 

16 

Ashad 

1 

July 

17 

Srabun 

1 

August 

18 

Bhadro 

1 

September 

18 

. Asstn 

1 

Ortober 

18 

Kartlck 

1 

November 

17 

Aughraum 

1 

December 

17 

Pous 

1 

December 

31 

Pous 

Samvat 

16 


(S=Sudee, B=Budee.) 


1932 1988 


January 

1 

Magsar 

B 8 

January 

8 

Paus 

3 1 

January 

24 

Pans 

B 1 

February 

7 

Magh 

S 1 

February 

23 

Magh 

B1 

March 

8 

Fagoon 

S 1 

March 

28 

Fagoon 

B1 

April 

6 

.. Ohaitra 

S 1 

April 

21 

Chaltra 

B1 

May 

6 

Bysack 

S 1 

May 

21 

B>sack 

B1 

June 

n 

Jeshtha 

S 1 

June 

19 

Jeshtha 

B1 

July 

4 

Asad 

S 1 

July 

18 

Asad 

B 1 

August 

3 

Sawan 

S 1 

August 

18 

Sawan 

B1 

September 

1 

Bhadarva 

S 1 

September 

15 

Bhadarva 

B1 

October 

1 

Abo 

S 1 

October 

16 

Aso 

B1 


1932 

October 30 

1989 

Kartlck 

SI 

No\cnibcr 

14 

Kartlck 

B 1 

No\ ember 

29 

"llarga 

S 1 

December 

n 

Marga 

B1 

December 

21 

Pans 

B 1 

December 

31 

Pans 

S 4 

Telcgu & 

(S=Sudcc, 

1032 

Janunr\ 1 . 

Kanarese 

B=Budce.) 

1480 

Marclslmm 

B 

January 

8 

Pushy am 

S 

January 

24 

Pushjam 

B 

February 

7 

Magliam 

S 

Februarj 

t o 

Madia m 

B 

March 

8 

Palgunam 

S 

March 

22 

Palgunam 

B 

1932 

April 6 

1481 

Cliltmm 

S 

April 

21 

Cliltram 

B 

May 

6 

Valslmkham 

S 

May 

21 

Valsliakham 

B 

June 

5 

Jjoshtom 

S 

June 

19 

Jj oshtom 

B 

July 

4 

Ashadam 

S 

July 

18 

Ashadam 

B 

August 

3 

Sra% anam 

S 

August 

17 

Sravnna 

B 

September 

1 

Bhadrapadam 

S 

September 

15 

Bhadrapadara 

B 

October 

1 

Ashyvlgnm 

S 

October 

16 

Ashvrlgam 

B 

October 

30 

Knrtlkam 

S 

November 

14 

Kartlkam 

B 

November 

28 

Marglsimm 

S 

December 

14 

Slargnslrsha 

B 

December 

28 

Pushvam 

S 

December 

31 

Pushyam 

. St 

1932 

Tamil'Malayalam. 
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Tanuary 

1 

Matgoll-Dhauusu 

18 

January 

14 

Thal-Makaram 

1 

February 

13 

Marsl-Kumbham 

1 

March 

14 

Panguni-Meenum 

1 

April 

H 

Chlttral-Mesham . 

1 

May 

17 

V alkasl-V rlahabham 

1 

lune 

14 

Anl-Mlthunam 

1 

ruly 

]« 

Adl-Karkatam 

1 

1932. 
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August 

16 

Avanl-Chlngam . 

1 

September 

16 

Pooratasl-Kannl 

1 

October 

17 

Aippaai-Tbulanr . 

1 

N ovember 

16 

Kartlkal-Brisbchl- 




kam 

1 

December 

16 

Margall-Dhanusu 

1 

December 

31 

MargalUDhanuflu 

17 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


yURAL PAIHTIHOS 

OF THE 

BOMBAY SCHOOL 


W. E. GLADSTONE SOLOMON, LE.S., 

{Director, Sir J J School of Art, Bombay) 

An exceptionally beautiful production, containing descrip- 
tive narrative of the School’s work up to the completion 
of the Mural Paintings commissioned for New Delhi by 
the Government of India which gave opportunity for the 
pubhcation of this excellent work 

Thirty fuU-page illustrations, some of which are in full 
colours, reproductions of the onginal Mural Paintings, 
prepared by the Bombay School of Art, which form part 
of the beautiful decorations of New Delhi 

Brief studies of Indian decorative influences in the past 
which give a slight sketch of their effect to-day in Bombay, 
and the folloiving articles “The Moghul Message of 
Beauty,” “The Indian Art Renaissance,” “Drawing the 
Rangoh at Diwah,” and “ Scenes at a Hindu 
Wedding m Bombay ” 

A MAGNIFICENT BOOK 

Price Rs. 10. By V.P.P. Rs. 10-9. 

THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS, 

BOMBAY & CALCUTTA AND BOOKSELLERS. 

Copies obtainable in London from : 

THE TIMES OF INDIA AGENCY, 

Salisbury Square House, Fleet Street, E. G 4 
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SPICERS 

LTD 

PAPER MAKERS, WHOLESALE 

AND 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 

CONTRACTORS TO 

His Majesty’s Stationery Office, The India 
Office, Colonial and Foreign Governments 

SPECIALITIES 

Currenc)'^ Papers, Pure Rag Hand and Mould 
Made Papers, Arnold’s Unbleached Drawing 
and Water Colour Papers, Fancy Cards, 
Cardboards, Writing, Printing, Cover, 
Waxed and Wrapping Papers, etc 


Head Office — 

19, New Bridge St., 
LONDON, E.C 4 


Mills'— 

Eynsford (Kent) 
Sawston (Cambs) 


CABLES “SPICERS” LONDON 
ALL GENERAL CODES USED 


SPICERS (EXPORT) LTD., 

Stronach House, Ballard Estate, 


Graham Road 


Stephen House, 
Dalhousie Square, 
CALCUTTA 


BOMBAY 


Also at 


2, Philhps St , 
Nr Broadway, 
MADRAS 
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Bnroda administration 
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REVEALS SECRET 

OF 

PERSONAL INFLUENCE 

I 

Simple Method that Anyone Can Use to Develop 
the Powers of Personal Magnetism, Memory, Con- 
centration, Will-Power, and to correct Undesirable 
Habits through the wonder-science of Suggestion. 

80 page Book Fully Describing this Unique Method 
and a Psycho-Analysis Character Delineation 
FREE to all who write at once. 


The wonderfu Ipower of Personal Influ- 
ence Magnetism, Fascination .Mind Control, 
call it what >ou noli, 
can surety be acquir- 
ed by everyone no 
matter how unattrac- 
tive or unsuccessful, 
says Mr Elmer E 
Knowles, author of 
the new book 
entitled The 
Key io the Develop- 
vieiit of the Inner 
Forces The book 
la>s bare many as- 
tounding facts con- 
cerning the practices 
of the Eastern Y oghis 
and explains a 
unique system for 
the Development of 
Personal Magnetism, 

Hsimotic and Tele 


pat hi c Powers, 
Memory, Concentra- 


Memory, Concentra- 
tion, Will-power, 
and the correction of 
undesirable habits 
through the nonder 
power of Suggestion 
M klartin Goldhardt Mr Marti 

ivntes My own 

success with the Knowles System justifies 
my behef that it does more for the advance- 
ment of people than any other existing 
method The book, whidi is being distri- 
buted broadcast free of charge, is full of 
photographic reproductions showing how 
these unseen forces are being used all over 
the world and how thousands upon thous- 
ands have developed powers which they 
little dreamed they possessed The free 



Mr Martin Goldhardt 


distnbution of 10,000 copies is being con- 
ducted bj a large Brussels Institution, and 
a copj Mill be sent 
post free to anyone 
intcrcstwl In addi- 
tion to supphing 
the book free, each 
person who writes 
at once Mill also 
receii c a ps> cho 
30311*515 character 
delineation of from 
40010500 words as 
prepar^ b> Prof 
KnoMles If lou 
M’lsh a copv of Prof 
Knonles’ book and 
a Character Delinea- 
tion, simply copy 
the folloMdng lerse 
in vour own hand- 
writing 


I want power i 
[mine 

Force and strengt 
[in my lool 

Please read my chai 
[acte 

And sendjl me yot 
[bool 


Also send your full name and address 
plainly printed (state whether Mr , Mrs or 
Miss, and address your letter to PSYCHO 
LOGY FOUNDATION, S A (Dept nor). 
No x8, rue de Londres, Brussels, Belgium 
If you wish you may enclose 6 annas 
(stamps of your own country) to pay 
postage, etc Be sure to put suffii^nt 
postage on your letter Postage to Belgium 
IS 3 annas 
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THE ERICSSON CONCERN. 

The Indian branch of this concern is knoun as Encsson Telephones Ltd , the head 
quarters of which arc at Calcutta It is dircctl> under the control of its own Dritish 
Headquarters m England Few people in India arc aware, not onl> of the large resources 
commanded by this concern, but of the \aricd electrical business controlled 
Some idea of both may be conve\ cd b> the statement set forth below — 
MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF LOW TENSION MATERIAL —Telephone instru- 
ments and Exchanges, Automatic and Manual Line Transformers Loading Coils Equip- 
ment for Carrier-Current Telcphonj Amplifiers Equipment for Voice rrcquenc> Signal- 
ling S> stems Fire Alarm Apparatus Equipment for Automatic Eire Alarm b> stems 
Equipment for Railway Interlocking and Safct> Signal Plants Time Recording, Signal 
Apparatus, and Electric Clocks Lino Material 

HIGH TENSION MATERIAL — Complete Equipment for Power Stations and 
Network A C and D C Generators and Motors Converters Transformers Induction 
Regulators Starting Gear Oil-filled Cable Boxes High Voltage Condensers EIectncit> 
meters Aad-proof Fittings and Cables Cables and Fittings for electrical hot bed 
installations , 

WIRELESS MATERIAL — Transimtters Receivers Loudspeakers Acccssoncs 

Reserve Parts 

CABLES AND WIRE for Low and High Tension as well as for Wireless Bare 
Hard-drawn Copper Wire and Cable 

COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS earned out by contract 

Plans and te'ndets on feqnest fwm — 

ERICSSON TELEPHONES, LTD., 

21, Old Court House Street, CALCUTTA. 

HEAD OFFICE Telefonaktiebolaget L M Encsson, Stockholm 

HOLDING AND REAL ESTATE COMPANIES : Sweden — Fastighetsakticbokaget 
L M Ericsson Argentine — Corp Sudamencana de T > T S A Italy — Societa 
Electtrotelefomca Mendionale, Soaeta Lrbana Immobiliare Moiaeo— Cia de Telefonos y 
Bienes Raices 

OPERATING COMPANIES : Argentine — Cia Argentina de Telefonos, S A , Cia 
Entremana de Telefonos S A , Soc Telefonica de Santa Fe, S A , La Tresarro> ense 
S A Telefomca Italy — Societa Eserazi Telefomci Mexico — Empresa de Telefonos 
Encsson, S A , Cia Naaonal de Telefonos S A Poland— Polska Akevina Spolka 
Telefomczna Turkey — Izmir ve Civan Telefon Turk A S 

MANUFACTURING COMPANIES t Sweden — ^Telefon A B L M Ericsson — 
Telephone-Works, Telefon A B L M Ericsson— Cable- Works , Sieverts Kabelverk, 
Svenska Radioakticbolaget , ‘A B Alpha , Svenska Elektromekaniska Industnaktie- 
holaget Austria — “ Encsson ” Oesterreichische Elekir, A G Czecho-Slovahia — B K 
Prchal & ^oL England — Encsson Telephones Ltd , London &. Beeston, Notts Esthoma 
— Tartu Tel'*fom Vabrik A S France — Societe des Telephones Encsson, Pans 
Holland — ^Encsson Telefoon Maatsch^pn N V Works Hungary — " Encsson" Mag> ar 
Villamossagi T T Italy — Soaeta Encsson-Fatme Norway — A S Elektnsk Bureau 
Poland — “ Encsson” Polska A S Elektryezna Spain— Cia Espanola Encsson, S A 
SALES AND CONTRACTING COMPANIES Sweden — L M Ericssons Forsaljnings 

A B , f L M Ericssons Signal A B Argentine — Cia Sudamenc Telef L M Encsson 
Brazil — Soaedade Encsson do Brasil Bntish India — Ericsson Telephones Ltd Czecho- 
slovakia — “ Ericsson ” Electrotechn K S Denmark — L M Encsson A S , A S Axel 
Schou England — ^Bntish Automatic Totahsator Co , Ltd Finland — ^A B L M 

Ericsson i Finland Germany — C Theod Wagner Vertrlebs A G Italy — Soaeta 

“Ericsson” Itahana , Compagma Istallaziom Reh Telefomche Jugoslavia — ^Jugoslovenski 
Encsson A D Oceama — Encsson Telephone Mfg Co Rmnama — ^Ericsson S A R 

AGENCIES Africa. — U nion of S Afnca Rogers-Jenkins &. Co (Pty) Ltd 

Oceania — ^Nevv Zealand — B L Donne 

America — Bolivia — C ia S K F de Bohvia Chili — C ia Sudamencana S K F 
Colombo — C ia Sudamencana S K F Equador — C ia Sudamencana S K F Peru — 
Cia Sudamericana S K F , Venezuela — H arry Gibson 

Asia — China — T he Ekman Foreign Agencies Ltd , The Swedish Trading Co , Ltd., 
A Mauer El Hejaz — M ohamed Fazil Abdulla Arab Japan & Corea — S^ ber Hegner 
& Co Netherlands India — ^E ncsson Telef Maatschappij Siam — T he Borneo Co , Ltd 

* Mat Test Mach , Bakehte parts 
t Railway Interlockmg and Signalling Plants 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


JUST OUT! 

Another fascinating Book by the well-knovn author of 
" Indian Cavalry Standards ” 

“INDIAN INFANTRY 
COLOURS” 

by 

CAPTAIN H. BULLOCK, F. R. Hist. S., 1. A. 

(The only book existing on the subject) 

In a masterful research the author deals watli 
a httle-knoMTi subject, weaving an interesting 
and indeed fascinating narratue around the 
colours earned by Indian Infantry- Regiments 

In fact this is the only book yet published 
deahng exclusively ivith this subject 

The scope of this book is immense and it is 
almost with relief, and most certainly mth 
pleasure, that one wanders through the India 
of 100 years ago as page follows page m the 
colourf^ narrative 

Illustrations and Plates add emphasis to the 
readmg matter, and the Frontispiece in colours 
prepares one for the absorbmg literature which 
follows it 

In short here is a work of ment which interests 
both expert and layman 

It makes an Ideal Present £or an 
Indian Army officer. 

Price Rs. IS V.P.Po Rs. lS*lo. 


liennett, Coleman & Co., Etb., 

BOMBAY. CALCUTTA AND LONDON 
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ADVERTISEMrNT 


« HTHE illustrated weekly of INDIA ” has 

long been acknowledged to be one of the best edited 
and most attractive journals in the East. Notwithstanding 
the high standard attained m the past, the publishers have 
recently introduced many new features and broadened the 
scope of the paper generally 

Prominence is given to Indian and other News of more 
than ordinary interest to India, and these together with the 
general News of the World are presented m a fully illustrated 
and most attractive form Authoritative articles on current 
politics and kindred matters constitute a regular feature 

Sport and Drama are ably dealt with by experts The increas- 
ing activities and interests of ladies are prominently catered for 
Each issue contains upwards of 100 illustrations reproduced 
in a style comparable only with the best 

The “ Illustrated Weekly of India ” maintains its place as 
the recognised leading periodical of the East It is indispens- 
able to those whose interests centre on India and Indian affairs 
If you are not eJready a subsenber, fill in the attached 
form and forward it to us together with a remittance covenng 
the period for which you desire to subscribe. 

SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


To “ The Times of India,” 

P 0 Box 213, 

BOMBAY 

Please send me “ The - Illustrated Weekly of 
India” for months, for which I enclose 

Rs 

rP/eoje print name\ 

\in Blocfi CapilaU/ 


Rate of SubscTiphon Post Free Strictly in Advance 

India, Burma & Ceylon Abroad 

Twelve months - - Rs. 22-0 Rs. 30-0 

Six months - - - „ 11-8 „ 15-8 

Three months - - „ 6-0 „ 8-0 

“The Illustrated Weekly of India.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BABU PICHE LAL IN EUROPE. 

By the Author of " WarLlce Snips and Snaps ’’ 

Few wnters have succeeded so well in caricaturing 
without oSence the idiosyncrasies and inconsistencies 
of the average Indian Babu Piche Lai is one of the 
most humorously delightful figures m modem fiction 
Europeans and Indians alike will find his eccentricities 
most entertainmg 

Price Rs.2. By V.P P. Rs. 2-7-0 


WORKS BY B G STEINHOFF. 

A BOOK OF POEMS 


Price Rs 3 


By V.P P. Rs 3-7-0 


The Temple of Devi and other Poems 

Price Rs 3 - By V P P. Rs 3-7-0 


COGITATA ET VISA 


Price 


By V P P. Rs 2-5-0 


Each book contains an unusually good collection 
of poems possessmg a dehghtful charm, some of uhich 
wiU very much appeal to students A senes worth 
possessmg 


CRICKET AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 

By E. H D SEWELL, M C C. 

A book of instruction on India’s King of Games, 
written m an mterestmg style by the man who taught 
Jack Hobbs ( the world’s greatest batsman ) to bat 
Will be found equally interesting to beginner and 
accomplished plaver 

Cncketers and would-be cncketers read this book 
and acquire knowledge from one of the most success- 
ful coaches of this great game 


Price Re 1-8 


By V P P. Re. 1-13 


!!&ennett, (Tolemau ^ (To*, Ct6, 


BOMBAY, 


CALCUTTA, 


LONDON 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


AN EXCELLENT SOU¥ENIE 

INDIAN 

PICTORIAL 

EDUCATION 

COMPLETE SERIES OF EIGHTEEN 
ISSUES HANDSOMELY BOUND IN 
CLOTH AND EMBOSSED IN GOLD 

Fffi©© ESel® VoFoIPo lESoHS/I 

The original cost of the issues alone was Rs 18. 

You may now obtain them full bound in Terracotta 
Cloth and Embossed in Gold A bargain LESS 
THAN HALF PRICE 

Practically no spot of historic or scenic interest in 
India is omitted in addition, various Indian types, 
arts and crafts are described m this beautiful 
volume, forming the most comprehensive collection 
of histone geographical, ethnographical and indus- 
trial photographs of India ever offered for sale 

OVER 390 PHOTOGRAPHS BEAUriFULLY PRINTED IN SEPIA 

Obtainable from 

THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS, BOMBAY. 



XXIX ADVERTISE3IEMS 


“SOME TENNIS 
DON’TS.” 

By MAJOR E C CHESNEY 

An admirable book for 
tennis enthusiasts It 
deals with the numer- 
ous faults common with 
the average club player 
in this great game and 
explains in the most 
pleasing manner how 
these are to be met and 
overcome Foreword 
by R D England who 
advises all Gymkhana 
players to read this book 

Price . Re. 1-8. 

By V.P.P. Re 1-13 


(Toleman ^ Ct6*, 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 


COMPANIONS. 

FEATHERED, FURRED 

AND SCALED 

By C H Donald, f z s 

Being a collection of 
true stones of wild 
animals, birds and rep- 
tiles in captintj and 
some “ Nature Stones" 
wnth 15 Illustrations 
from photographs, suit- 
able for children as well 
as for grown-ups 

Price Rs. 2-8 
By V P P. Rs. 2-15 


“ KIDDIES AND 
GROWN-UPS TOO.” 
By MOMOS. 

Author of “ The Ladies 
of Mahableshwar.” A 
book of charming verse 
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ing in a concise fomi 
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BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd. 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 


PARLIAMENTARY 


LESSONS IN PRAC- 

PROCEDURE IN 


TICAL BIOLOGY FOR 

INDIA. 


INDIAN STUDENTS. 

By D Chamter Bar- 
at-Law 


{Fiflh Edition ) 

A techmeal Handbook 


By Arthur Powell, 

which members of Bran- 


BA, M D , M CH 

ches of the various 


and 

Legislatures in India will 


A. J Kohiyar n A 

find invaluable m their 



Parliamentary labours 


M B,, B S 

Price Rs. 5-0 
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By V.P.P. Rs. 5-6. 


By V.P.P Rs. 6-9. 
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ltIH»ltti’l lulu I'tl' l"lt 111 11 1 til A I 1 ’ fX< ll 
llVi-U t’l PIl’l’T Itixtlii'lt’ Iti (f ‘i.'l u 
nnunlfit |i\ till* \i t 

23 The Inilmn Prc»» (f me ntetwy Pow 

fr»1 Act III I ' I't til •' 'M'-ti If <1 II 'll 

I’tiitmtU til '1 tif'Uiiiiip Nil In ll I'liMl fit 
til’ l>x|irr ruiiltpl Ilf til I't’ "> I'll 1 ”f Mii'iiili ’ 
ll'i'l 1i’ ‘ll’ I » nii'l iixii -itx)* t* I Im j -’ (it 
\vt M I iiti ‘ 111 I'lu r» ii’til rt'il l> III Onll 
iiMti' milt i»lvi ' til’ m ititt'tl”ii fur u i* tl -I ut 
iiitr jnr wlili i*i"’r tu Hi iium tn t ii u til 

III ( piiiii 11 111 1 \i‘ ii'l tlix \i i fii- n tiirth t i« l"'l 

tint t Xi'xi'Illu ull’ M \r 

'’x'tlloii'* 1 In It I’tii'liti fur 111 I’liitfiil Ilf 
titliiltii!; tin I unit ii’M«|i\t'r- I luti'r * 

Htil) -I c (1) n j» ru'ii k’lfiliu n I' Iiitlii^ I' > • 
"li’i Ih iKitilpil tu iii'k’ it ill 1 1 tr t( lull iiii'l’ t 
e I tit III' I’p ■>>’ mill til ^liitiitluti Ilf l^Kik* \i* 
IbOT, lim\ Ii’l irifiilp it tu iti’ 'I'^l-lt'ii (ut 
^c■p■<)tl^ tu Ik nnipliit In "rlllic lu tli jm-’ll 
nltli tti'' 'tnsl‘'lrttf' 'rlllilii t' n il-i" (mm Iti 
tluN on "Ittrli Mil ill rl irilliiii Id nml' , “-i t utlt\ 
not miionnlliic In iiiup' ttun uii' lliuti-vu’i 
rupi'i.' 'nitn lit iwii’ll wilt Ik p (ttn<li ll (111 njii'll 
cutiun li\ til', Ki I !► r ut ttn tin hi |( ttm im " 
jinbll'lii'H no oliji L-tIun-itili iintli r (ur u j« ttml 
lit lltP t iniintlL'i (tom tin dutu ii( tin ili'd-untlon 
(n 1, hul) « (J) ) If n iirlnllm,'iip hh In p <|> rt 
u( nlilch niLiirlt' In’) not Ihh n nonlnrl ur 
lui'lng Iiccn rciinlrml Iws Ih-cii pluiuli'l, initi 
llMii solijectlonnlilc niatti r, Mil lomt UinrrniiinnI 
mu' b\ notk'o In 'vrltlnc tu Mil kii'pnr ul tin 
prcKS blntlnK or tloHcrllilin; MinuirontllnK inutti’r, 
order Mw keeper to depot'll nltli n Miiclfitmti 
t‘ccurll> mnountlnR to not less tlmn the hnndrtd 
und more Mum tlirco thousund rupeci (h J, 
sub « (3) ] 

Section 4 describes Itic mutter "hkli Is to 
be trcnlcd its obJcLtlonabtc mutter Mitmmbont 
tlic Act, t e , mutter 'wIiIlIi IiiLlto to or cueoun»ue, 
or tend to Incite to or cncouroRC, Mic coininlHslun 
of tin> otlcnco or murder or (inj cognirablo 
olfcnL-e In'ol'lng \tolcncc, or dlrectlj or in 
directly express npprovid or ndmlrutlon of an\ 
Budi oflenco, or of any person, rent or fictitious, 
"hollas committed or Is alleged or represented 
to have tomnUtted any sucli olTcncc if a 
printing-press pubUslics objcctlonublc matter 
the Local Go'^orumont Ims po"\'r to declare 
I Its security forfeited or whore security 1ms not 


l« n i| I'll lliit 111 it' Idi Ml ll fnrf Kill 
\n I'i'f'iiiMiu |h mil I "tilili I ill ll ml 

I I t fi f ll*rrur\ III 1 MhIitI it url'lli •' 

I ll 1 r H ’ ji (• r-’iii II iklii ll (n h iK 1 1 ir ill lU 

III r -(’• ' i' u f > \'li' ' lint, |ti< I' ’ll 

i| ’Ixpilf :f K’lliiiiIiTx Inri (iinii fi! |i’iK 
let'll Ml 'll (-ttrif' ■'’’luK iiiii'i’iiif In. 
n >f I ea I leiii I I; 11 111 I n I ur 111 if I tun K n 
Ml iHviiirnfi’i liilfilifli Miili’U'rii 

n (K ni'v d 'I't Ml * '■urKi d |»nlfi’l inl r 
f >'( l ril If 111 Jr' 1 fit ill' - I’ll) I f I ’ll vl I 
nii.ti’' 7_ u I) ( |u plvfi t’l 

II eefivjifi 'I Irtf M Hill I 'I'nI’i, 

A- HI • I > an I I r IxMii to n \'|’vl*r- 

• M ’ll 11 I u 'll-’ Ml I' I iK \ (it k ’ I’lii.” a 

j - e' 11- |> iHiili'ii all le I If I t \( I'll ’ll' II vkiii 

a d )« K a< t pill d I , ll In i\ li iv’ nm n< 

11* A Ml li'fili H. ri n |„ d ik "I'li tU' 

lull ifll II I 1 I’f filln I” ll JiihII I'llirl'’. l-i 
r pit d I Ml V’’ n Lii Iv, turf I'np In tli 
pv 1 t ' I ' an la t vr k a n a -p v]' r Mi 
annitlti ii’ Ml d 1 (v’l II I 1 "I niid r - '• 

I f tl 1 r 1 1 al 1 I li'riM ni uf kKik* li* 

l-ii,7 - .f| n I I 1 1 f r M pturii uf 

Ml d [>' K’ll 1 iitl all t V fi r-iiiii r' i" h I" 

V. !> Ml I I'll a I uMl I'l r II’ tk i a d t ir iM 'ii 
itnlf'-'u'M It” ml I llriMni’fkK’k'' 
,tr' I-,. ; •• f I ,n 11 d ik V I’ll Ml k II 

I’f * »• tl V iri m*' a r .ird* i fi'liiMii. 

I’f i”jf I f a I -v f i|* r "111 Ii "10 il'i’uid 
r 1 ' I' ll •• ifi 111 1 I tu I* d ll "IMv iiiiiilMin 
ji'i d n > hi* nn 1 n w i vp r< I nd r ■« Hi 
i\ii> I* 'I ’ -’ll’ If 11 IV I Ifi ul V nil iiiMiuriH’ d 
ll'-"' 'll ' Ml I I wij 1 ), r t 'I i.kfr if' ni iv 
1 Ul 111 III k d itf’Vi'I If tl (iiMHl'I'r^ 
It •• d nn ii' • itii'iiMiurl 'd i-hI m 1“ 

p-uvltr* I’lf tl . l/iip ant ( 'tf iMin "t nn* 
d' 1 1 vP'l ]’ ’ I > I uhl ll a 1 11*’ '1 f T I'fiHhl' lug 
nil uiMi . l*"l In a < -ll' ’ r H ui'l inW'I'Vpr 
111 ' uft ll’"' III dk ’ iiiliiuMii . nil miti"rk''l 
n* « ’ 'll ant 11 u*|'iiir* I* fnuikkiM' 
"IMi Iniji'l "Hill ll' "til'll 111" • \t' ml t'l '•I'C 
iiniiiUi', ur "IMi 111 ! , ur " Ith k'Mi (« I--) 

“x I Ill’ll' I'l I" d’ il "Ifh bp' i I'll pru 

vt-l”iiH r’litlii„ 111 Ml H’ Ltiri uf n rtain dutii- 
in lit'* I ii’li r » IK III I/i’-il (luvi rtiim lit 
!■* iin|»i\v’p’l tu d’tlin furh iti'l uiiil tu 1 'Hiil 
HI vriji M-irrmtH fur nnv in "Hpit" r tiuok ur 
iiMnr duitiiU’nt "h ri vlci mu'l' If It upiK-ir' 
lu th’i I/n"il tiuvi rniU’ nt to nnitnln otijiifloii- 
ubl' niutti r '*■ L'luii gi) iiiiiKiv'LrH tin tlili f 
thisluin>> OllUi'r to di'lnln anj jmi kuc'c brought 
Into Ilritl'li India "Ideh lu Hii‘’|i>*rts L'intnin'’ 
olijci Monubl' pnblte-vtlonH bcctlon 111 prulilblt-' 
th” tniuHinl-'toii bj post of uiimtliurlHcd ncU'’- 
shuts and ne"''iui>rH Sfctlon -- cinpoiur'' 
a j»'r<on lu vlmrgi ofa poHtoflliT to di tain nnv 
nrtltle other tkin a litter or parcel "huh he 
snsp-.v-ts coiitaluH uhjiLtlouablc publlcuttons ur 
tinauMiorlsctl ncvv'i «iieetsnnd ne\vi.p.vtvr' b -i 
(1) provides fur iipplle-itlons to the lllgU Court 
to St t aside imli rs requiring tbc deposit of 
sccurltj [under s 3, suli s (3) or s 7, sub s (j)] 
oronl’ rs of forfilture (uuderss 4,0,8 10 or 10) 
Provision Is also made for an application to Mio 
Ulgh Court in tlio tase ofa prlntfng-pre'>s whkh 
ims been forfeited under sub-s (2) of s 12, 
to set aside the order of forfeiture on tin 
ground Mwt tliii press Imd not been used in 
contrtwnMoii of Mmt bCLliou SccMon 24 
provides tliat nil such applk-itlous must Ik. 
licanl und dilLmilncd b> a Special Bcncli of 
tho High Court consisting of tluco Judges 
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India and the League of Nations. 


liidli Jb 1 Foitudcr-Mcmljor of flio Lnjnii of 
Xntions and cnjojb in it cquii ri^’lits A\ifh oilier 
Member-States, u position Tiliicli she inainl\ 
owes to tUo goodwill «;ho^n towards her 
ad\nnecment and aspirations ba Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Lrapirc Tlie League of Nations was 
established under the terms of thi Pearc Treata 
wldch avas signed in Ihris in 1019 after the 
conclusion of the Great W nr Great Britain and 
the Self-Goa eming Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set Indii upon theroid that 
led to the high international platforni on aahich 
she stepped 

India aaas represented at the Imperial liar 
Conference of 191S, at the Imperial Conference- 
held in London in 1921, 192ci, and 1920, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1930 The report of the luter- 
Imperial Helntions Committee of the lmperl.iI 
Conference, whtcli aaais adopted ba the Conferenci 
of 1020, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to bo ‘autonomous com 
munities, equal in shatiis, in no avaa siihonliuate 
to one another in inj respect of their domestic 
or external affairb, though imited bv a common 
allegiance to the Croani, and frcela a-'oi inteil 
ns members of the Briti'h Comnionaacilth of 
Nations India is not act a Self Goa eming 
Dominion to the extent Indicati d in this formula 
Tlio first stage in the direction of establishing 
Bcsponslblc Goaemmentin India was preseribed 
bj the Goaernment of IndLi Act 1919 but 
the Goaemor General of India does not act 
(to quote again from the Inter Imperial 
Eelatlons Comnuttee) hold in all es-entlal 
respects the same position in relation to the 
admlnistmtlon of public affairs” in India 
as is held ba His Maje-ta the Kiite Emperor 
in Great Britain And there are certain other 
respects in aahich India’s Constitutional po-ition 
in the Empire is not the same as fhit 
of the SeU-Goa eming Dominion- India, for 
example. Is not entitled to accredit a afiiil-tir 
Plenlpotintlara to the He ids of 1 orcign States 

Tlic position enjoaed ba Indii in the 1 iiipirc 
goacnicd the position avliiih she entered aalnii, 
as one of the States of the I iiipire -he Joined 
In the I’aris Peace Nogoti itioii- in E'lg 19 
India’s incmbcr-hip of the Tea cue of Nation- 
places her in a unique jio-ltion imoii„ all non 
self goa eming State' Dominion- or Colonics 
lliroughoiit the aaorld '^he i- in origin il 
mcnibbr of the Ix-igiic ba airtim of piri 1 
of article I of the Coa ( n lilt ba aahlih fie L igie 
avas c-f iblisliwl ami aahich -titc-tliit ina fulla 
self goa eming St itc. Dominion or ( oloiia not 
named In the Annexe 111 la become i numbir of 
thi League She i- the onia ori-inil nifiiil-r 
wldch isnot self goairiiiiig md in airtii of tho 
rc-trlrtlou under pan 11 of irtiil 1 on th 1 
admi-slon of minibir- otln r than origin il 
iiuuilH.r- sin aaill -o lon_ a- th pn - it 

1 oil-tit lit ion oftln 1 1 igii" endure- P miin tl 
onla mLnil>craahiah 1- not i If ,.o\iriiiiig 


Jndin’s Attitude, 

On questions roming before the I/aagiie, 
India has cxactla the same rights as ana oth'r 
Member State TIic Scerctara of State for 
India in HisMaje-ta s Government ib idtimatch 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their Instnietlou but in 
practice he ind the Goveniincnt of India net 
jointla in coiibiiltatlon and agreement aaith 
one another Pirtlj as a rcbult of her member- 
ship of the I/I igiic and partla oaalng to rc-obi- 
tioii No IN adopted lia the Imperial ir 
Conference in 1917 recommending titter altn 
rccognitidu of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to on adequite aolcc in Brltl-h foreign 
policj and foreign relations, India lias bceai 
glaen the same rcprcbcntatiou as the Doinlnlon- 
nt all international conferences at which tin 
Britl-h Empire is rejircbcntcd ba a corabinsrl 
Empire Delegation On mana occasions in fart 
she has taken the lead in fomiing aaorld opinion 
toavards the acldcacmcnt of the League s alms 
In particular in the inteniationnl I/abour organi- 
sation she has hecn sucrcssfiil in hrln.ln. 
Empire poUea into line aaith her oaan on niori 
tlian one occn-Ion In mana of tho-i ennhr- 
cnces, particulnrla tho-c of the League, Indian 
delegations haao taken an independent line of 
action somitinich directla oppo=c<l to the 
attitude of otlier parts of the Bntl'h Common 
arcnltb One intere-ting ea-c oeciirrcd In IPJn 
at tlio Genoa Jfaritlnii Confiremi wlien Indian 
delegates in the faci of ojipo-ltlon from tlm 
Empire mnnagi-d to sci lire a mandat' for special 
treatment for" Indian sailors in Lritl-li -hlppln. 
althougli tlicrc aaa” a coiicirteil nioac from tlic 
Eiupin delegation to get Indian la=ears drlaen 
off Brltlbh shlp- 

Indln’s Nca\ Status 

It will bo nb-eracd tbit the situ itlo’i rreat d 
ba India s-tcpidnglrom tlie Imp'-rlil < •’ ifirene 
into tlic Pirl- Pe-uc Conferriiee and L^i-'i 
of Nifion- in tlie mannir In aildrh 'b di I 
wais In o-rfain n-pe,t' lilglila iiionLaloa' nnl 
one imjio— ible to harmoniri aaltli li' " r« : tit' 
tional po-ltlon i' defined in tlw t.oaerni "r" 
of India \ct Nca rrtb'''' -- as th -^Mr 

of Stati in a >Iemorandiim prT</ nte-l to t' 
Indlin Statutora Commi -ion ba tlr I’-'H 
Office in 19_a cho ev-i It ha- I-s -1 rl 
dclibcntc objei f of tli ‘^■•atara if -•i*/- t > 
ncakc India - n^aa statu- a rnht f >" p" ' ''a' 
purp'a-e, aailhin aaiJ -* } 'i~ il 1." i “ !’ 

wwi not legail, )>■'' it t’ * ‘a*, o' 

State to r li’iipil h lii e n ‘I ’*i a.il pa- - 
lontrol no- e a ' ‘.-‘'a wMi r i ' a 
to Pirlum nt I > i' 1 1 i'^ g ' 1 I 

it h 1 - t> I 1 i i- e I- 'ar‘ e- ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

it- fv-, I t a t r- !"■' '■> k o ra-- • 

cxi-ti a - I- f i- 1- p i la It ' 

anJ to al'a-a t > t' I !_ag G . — ■ 

..riat. t pa t'- ' -a e' - . .i 

iaf o' ’Ll' L'g'-’a’*-- g-1 '' f ' 

op'iii a 



